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FIRST SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
[ Continued from Vol. XXXIT.] 


DEBATE in the Commons on the Vote 
of Thanks to Sir John Jervis for the Vic- 
tory over the Spanish Fleet.) March 3. 
1797. Mr. Secretary Dundas said :—It 
was my intention this night to have given 
notice of a motion for Monday, not then 
conceiving the intelligence on which it is 
founded had got abroad so generally as [ 
Perceiving, however, 
that the intelligence is as extensively 
known as it is matter of the highest ex- 
ultation, I cannot for one moment delay 
affording an opportunity to this House, 
to express those sentiments of admiration 
and gratitude which every British bosom 
must feel on such an occasion. bale 
any detail, and satisfied that the genera 

knowledge of the event will excite in this 
House the same rapturous sensations, 
which I understand have been already ex- 
pressed by the public, it is only necessary 
for me to intimate, that accounts have this 
day arrived in town that a British admiral 
with fifteen sail of the line has fought, pur- 
sued, attacked and conquered a fleet of the 
enemy, consisting of twenty-seven sail of 
the line, and as trophies of this victory, 
the most signal that ever was achieved in 
the annals of the British navy, has sent 
into port as prizes two ships of 112 guns 
each, and two others, one of 80 and one 
of 70. Sure I am, that every British 
heart must be united to pay the, gallant 

( VOL. XXXII. ] 


admiral that tribute of gratitude and ad- 
miration which is due to his admirable con- 
duct and his eminent services. Penetrated 
with this feeling, I shall conclude with now 
moving, “ That the thanks of this House 


to be given to Admiral Sir John Jervis, — 


knight of the most honourable order of - 


the Bath, for his able and gallant conduct 
in the most brilliant and decisive victory 
obtained over the Spanish fleet, on the 
14th day of February last, by the flect 
under his command.” 

Mr. Foz, in seconding the motion, said, 
he considered the victory as the most 
brilliant exploit in the annals of this 
country. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. Keene did not conceive that a mere 
expression of thanks was a sufficient tes- 
timony of our sense of the merit of the 
gallant admiral. He thought it our in- 
dispensable duty to follow it up with a 
resolution that would substantially mark 
the deep impression we felt of the dis- 
tinguished service that had been rendered 
to the country. He would therefore 
move, “ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to confer some signal 
mark of his royal favour upon Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, knight of the most honoura- 
ble order of the Bath, for the important 
service rendered to his country, by the 
gallant and glorious exertions of the tleet, 
under his command, consisting of only 
fifteen sail of the line, and four frigates, 
over a fleet of his Catholic Majesty, 
amounting to twenty-seven sail of the 
line, and nine frigates.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas thought it was 
not necessary for the House to interfere 
with the reward which was so eminently 
due to the illustrious admiral, or to take 


[B] 
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out of the hands of his majesty the task 
which peculiarly belonged to the royal 
office. It could not be suspected that in 
this instance, there would be any want of 
inclination on the part of the executive 
government, to do Nee to the eminent 
services of the gallant gdmiral, and to 
meet the wishes of a grateful people. 

Sir C. Bunbury thought the House 
could not discover too great a promptitude 
in conferring on the gallant admiral the 
most signal and unequivocal proof of their 
gratitude and admiration. This brave 


officer by his conduct had stamped a re-. 


putation which would be as lasting as the 
annals of British glory. The name of 
Jervis would ever be dear to his country. 
One of the captured ships suggested a 
title appropriate to the character of the 
gallant admiral «* Salvador del Mundo.” 
Mr. Pitt said :—There can exist no dif- 
ference of sentiment with respect to the 
extent and value of the services of the 
gallant admiral, or the feelings of grati- 
tude and admiration which are due to his 
character. But even amidst those effu- 
sions of gratitude and admiration, which 
are peculiarly called forth by the brilliant 
exploit which engages our present atten- 
tion, it is incumbent upon the House not 
to suffer themselves to be carried away by 
the impulso of their feelings, or, amidst 
the ardour of their acknowledgments, to 
confound those distinct functions which 
belong to the different branches of the le- 
 planpea I do not Know that in any 
ormer instance, such a proceeding as that 
which is now proposed was sanctioned 
by the House. I can confidently refer to 
what took place with respect to the gal- 
lant services of Rodney, of Keppel, and 
of Howe; nor am I aware that any such 
proceeding was adopted with respect to 
the duke of Marlborough. Can it be 
supposed that the Crown can require to 
be prompted to pay the just tribute of ap- 
probation and honour to those who have 
eminently signalized themselves by their 
public services? On the part of his ma- 
jesty's ministers, I can safely affirm, that 
before this last splendid instance of the 
good conduct of the gallant admiral, we 
have not been remiss in watching the 
uniform tenor of his professional career ; 
we have witnessed in the whole of his pro- 
ceedings, such instances of perseverance, 
of diligence, and of exertion in the pub- 
lic service, as though less brilliant and 
dazzling than this last exploit, are only less 
meritorious, as they are put in competi- 


Debate on Mr. Whitbread's Motion 
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tion with the glory of a single day, which 
has produced such incalculable benefits to 
the British empire. I confess I should 
feel relieved by the consent of the hon. 
gentleman to withdraw his motion; but if 
he should persist in pressing it on the 
House, I shall mect it by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Sheridan said:—1 camot submit 
to the doctrine that this House has no 
right to interfere to express its marked 
approbation of a distinguished character, 
or to apply to his majesty to signalize the 
most eminent public services by a peculiar 
mark of his royal favoar. If there was 
any chance that the present motion would 
be passed unanimously, it should have my 
warmest support. cannot allow the 
proud boast of the right hon. gentleman 
to pass unnoticed, that in no instance has 
there appeared on the part of the execu- 
tive government any want of promptitude 
to reward the claims of public services. 
The very mention of the name of the ho- 
nourable admiral must forcibly recall the 
recollection of his former services, and 
the degree of attention which they expe- 
rienced- from the executive government. 
No honour, no reward has hitherto fol- 
lowed from his gallant exertions which 
ministers fecl themselves compelled to no- 
tice in terms of the highest panegyric. 
While they have withheld from him, and 
other illustrious characters the just reward 
of their merit, on whom have they thrown 
away their honours? On persons, who 
have no pretensions to professional desert, 
who can exhibit no claims of public ser- 
vices. 

The motion was withdrawn. After 
which Mr. Dundas moved, 1. ‘* That the 
thanks of this House be given to the vice- 
admirals Charles Thompson and the hon. 
William Waldegrave, rear-admiral William 
Parker, commodore (now rear-ediniral 
Horatio Nelson, captain (now sir Roberts 
Calder (knight), first captain Co admiral 
sir Jolin Jervis, and to the several captains 
and officers of the fleet under the command 
of the said admiral, for their bravery and 
gallant conduct on the above-mentioned 
most glorious occasion ; and that admiral 
sir John Jervis do signify the same to 
them. 2. That this House doth highly 
approve of, and acknowledge the ser- 
vices of the seamen, marines, and sol- 
diers, on board the ships under the com- 


mand of admiral sir John Jervis, in 


the late most glorious victory over the 
Spanish fleet; and that the captains of 
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the several ships do signify the same to 
their respective crews, and do thank them 
for their gallant behaviour.”’ 

Mr. Grey thought the extraordinary 
success which resulted from the conduct 
of sir John Jervis, ought to be marked 
with a distinction as great as it was possi- 
ble to confer. Such a measure was not 
without a precedent. In 1704, an address 
was agreed to by the Commons, humbly 
praying that her majesty would take into 

er consideration the propriety of carry- 
ing into execution some measure that 
might perpetuate the memory of the suc- 
cess which had attended her arms under the 
command of the duke of Marlborough. 

The motions were agreed to nem. con. 


Debate on Mr. Whitbread’s Motion re- 
lative to the Invasion of Ireland.) Mr. 
Whitbread said:—I rise, Sir, to make 
the motion of which I gave notice. No 
man, Sir, can have a higher opinion than 
I have, of the courage, the gallantry, 
the skill and ability of the gallant admiral, 
and the officers and seamen acting under 
him, who have achieved an action so emi- 
nently glorious. No man can be more 
desirous of conferring on him and them 
every praise, and every exalted distinction, 
which such brilliant conduct deserves. 
At the same time, Sir, that I say this, I 
must beg leave to observe, that such glo- 
rious annals of the events are by no means 
unprecedented in the British navy. 
However, Sir, willing and desirous as I 
am to allow to this gallant action every 
possible degree of merit, I must beg leave 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances which have just been re- 
lated to us, concerring the situation and 
number of ships with which this gallant 
admiral bas acquired so brilliant and so 
decisive a victory. The inequality of 
ships on our part, under the command of 
sir John Jervis, is very great, almost in a 
proportion of two to one. While, there- 
fore, we view the splendour of this victory 
with every degree of admiration, it be- 
comes us seriously to consider, whether 
the circumstance alone does not loudly 
call for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
first lord of the admiralty, for his neglect 
ef reinforcing the squadron which was in 
@ service so distant as that of the Medi- 
terranean. when he knew that the Spa- 
niards were added to the list of our naval 
adversaries. In my opinion, in the same 
degree of proportion in which we praise 
and admure the glorious victory which sir 


relative to the Invasion of Ireland. 
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John Jervis has obtained, in an equal de- 
gree ought we to affix culpability for so 
glaring a neglect as that of leaving him 
with such a prodigious inferiority of force, 
We are told, Sir, that with 15 ships of 
the line sir John Jervis has defeated a 
3 deri fleet, which consisted of 27 line 
of battle ships, of which he has taken four. 
Fortunate and glorious as this action has 
proved, we cannot but call to mind how 
dreadful would have been the fate of that 
memorable day, had victory declared it- 
self in favour of the enemy. What, Sir, 
at this moment, must have been the sen- 
sations of the people of this country, if, in 
spite of all those superior abilities for 
which British officers and seamen are so 
eminently conspicuous, the reverse of the 
picture had this night been held up to us, 
and we had been told that sir John Jervis 
had been defeated, in consequence of the 
immense superiority of numbers in the 
fleet which the enemy brought into action 
against us? I have no doubt but the 
voice of the country at large would have 
called loudly and universally for an im- 
peachment of the first lord of the admi- 
ralty. I think this House would, in such 
a case, have been ready to join the voice 
of the people, and to second them in so 
necessary a measure. The unparalleled 
success which has attended our fleet, by 
no means alters the state of the question. 
It was the duty of the first lord, and of 
his majesty’s ministers, to have taken care 
that our fleet should bear some proportion 
to that of the enemy; and therefore, the 
inferiority being so very great, it is right 
that an inquiry into the conduct of mi- 
nisters should immediately take place. 
The mismanagement of ministers has be- 
come notorious. The cry of inquiry inte 
their conduct is gone abroad, and is 
echoed back upon us from every corner 
of the kingdom. Though this inquiry, 
thercfore, has been so often refused, I 
think ministers cannot much longer keep 
it off; and as a preliminary or harbinger 
to that inquiry on a large scale which I 
have just now hinted at, I trust that the 
House will this night agree to the limited 
inquiry I have now in view, as to the con- 
duct of ministers, with respect to the late 
attempt of the French to invade Ireland. 
—lIt is almost incredible to relate, but it is 
not less strange than it is true, that witha 
fleet, consisting of upwards of 500 vessels 
of war of various denominations, the cap- 
tures, within the last three months, of our 
merchant ships, have been more numerousq 
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than in any three months which had ever 
preceded them. Of this immense number 
of ships of war, no less than ninety ships 
of the line are in the European seas. 
With such a force, how those captures 
could have been made, except from the 
culpable neglect of ministers, I am ata 
Josstoimagine. The fact, however, is but 
too well ascertained to admit of a doubt. 
I now come, Sir, to speak of that parti- 
cular neglect and misconduct which more 
immediately gives rise to the present 
motion. The first information on autho- 
rity which this House received relative to 
the intention of the enemy to invade this 
country, was conveyed to us by his ma- 
Jesty’s Speech on the opening of the pre- 
sent session. Measures were in conse- 
quence adopted by ministers, in order to 
repel this threatened attack upon us. Several 
dills were passed for putting. the country 
into the best possible posture of defence. 
Information had been received through 
various channels, that Ireland was one 
object of the meditated attack. Had any 
measures been taken towards the defence 
of Ireland when the attempt to invade it 
was actually made? I believe not. From 
the letter of the commander in chief m 
that quarter of it, general Dalrymple, it 
appears, that instead of any effectual mea- 
sures having been previously taken for an 
efficient defence, every thing remained to 
be done. He says, after mentioning the 
appearance of the enemy in Bantry Bay, 
that he will immediately proceed to put 
every thing into the most speedy and 
proper train, for the purpose of frustrating 
the design of the enemy. Is this being in 
€ proper state of defence against such an 
active and enterprising enemy as we have 
to contend with? If it is, I am no judge 
of those matters. But, Sir, it appears by 
the most authentic information received 
from thence, that there was not any thing 
like an adequate force for defence in that 
part of the country. There were not at 
the time more, if so many, as 3,000 re- 
gular troops to oppose the whole force of 
the French. The city of Cork was, 
therefore, in the most imminent peril 
of falling into their hands, had not that 
God, who has so often favoured and 
protected this country, prevented it. In 
that city were contained stores and pro- 
visions of various kinds to the amount 
of nearly, if not quite, a million and a 
half sterling. Among those stores, were 
the provisions intended for the use of the 
* British navy for the next year ; se that kad 
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they been taken or destroyed, the navy, 
splendid as its achievements have been at 
all times, when called into action, would 
have been for a year to come altogether 
annihilated. I must now, Sir, entreat the 
indulgence of the House while I go through 
a regular statement of the motions of the 
French fleet, and those of our own, from 
the time of the enemy quitting the harbour 
of Brest, and a short period antecedent 
thereto. Admiral Colpoys, witha fleet 
of fourteen or fifteen sail of the line, was 
lying off Brest harbour for some weeks. 
he French fleet, however, in defiance 
of this, sailed from Brest on the 15th of 
December. On the 20th of that month 
they arrived off the coast of Ireland, and 
some of them dropped anchor in Bantry 
Bay. I have here to observe, that pre- 
vious to that, and during the time that 
admiral Colpoys was with his squadron 
lying off Brest, admiral Richery, with six 
French ships of the line, passed the 
squadron of admiral Colpoys, and got 
safe into Brest. On the 2Ist, the enemy 
cast anchor in Bantry Bay; so that the 
were at sea, and on the coast of ireiead: 
from the 18th of December to the 6th of 
January. On the 20th of December news 
arrived in England, that the French fleet 
had quitted Brest. From the 23d to the 
25th, the wind was favourable for the 
squadron under the command of lord Brid- 
port to have sailed. It continued fair on 
the 26th and 27th, after which it came 
a-head, and the fleet could not sail for 
some days. On the 3lst, intelligence 
came to this country that the French fleet 
was off the coast of Ireland, and on the 
same day, admiral Colpoys, with the fleet 
under his command, arrived at Ports- 
mouth. The reasons given for his return 
with this squadron are various and con- 
tradictory. One was, that his force was 
not sufficient to encounter that of the 
enemy. If that was a true reason, it fur- 
nishes an additional cause for inquiry into 
the conduct of ministers! What when 
they had received information of the ex- 
tensive preparations going forward at 
Brest, shall we be told, after the large 
sums consumed in secret service money, 
and with the immense navy in our poss 
session; that they ought not to have sent 
out fresh ships to reintorce that squadron ? 
it is absurd on the face of it. Admiral 
Colpoys, however, must have received in- 
telligence of the sailing of the Brest fleet 
Did he sail in pursuit of them? Did he 
sail towards the coast of Portugal after 
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them, where it might have occurred to 
him they were gone? No. Did he sail 
after them towards the coast of Ireland ? 
No: he sailed directly for Portsmouth, 
where he arrived on the very day that in- 
formation was brought they were on the 
Irish coast. Another reason which has 
been given for the return of this squadron 
into port was, that it was short of provi- 
sions. In every view of every reason for 
its return, the most glaring misconduct 
stares us in the face. Is it possible to 
conceive, that in all the time admiral Col- 

Jay with his squadron off Brest, 
rither fresh ships properly victualled could 
not have been sent to antl him, or 
transports with provisions have been for- 
warded to re-viciual his fleet? The ques- 
tion answers for itself. In every thing I 
have said, respecting admiral Colpoys and 
the fleet under his command, or what I 
may hereafter say respecting lord Brid- 
port, or any other of the gallant officers 
I may have occasion to name in the course 
of this debate, I beg leave to assure the 
House, that I have the highest respect 
for their several characters ; and that I do 
not mean, in the slightest degree, to utter 
even a hint to their disadvantage. I men- 
tion matters in detail, as a statement of 
events, just as they occurred, and have 
no doubt but every one of those officers 
will be able to give the most satisfactory 
explanation of his own conduct. There 
is, Sir, also, another circumstance which 
occurred, and which appears very extra- 
ordinary. Admiral Elphinstone arrived 
in Ireland, in the Monarch of 74 guns, 
accompanied by a frigate. He gave no- 
tice at the castle, that he, with the ship 
uoder his command and the frigate, were 
ready to join any other force that might 
be appointed to go in search of the enemy. 
Admiral Kingsmill, who is stationed at 
Cork, also issued orders for several frigates 
and the Monarch to sail in quest of the 
enemy. Yet, on the 3d of January, we 
are informed that admiral Elphinstone 
arrived at Spithead, with the Monarch, 
without having seen any of the enemy’s 
fleet. On the same day Jord Bridport, 
with the squadron under his command, 
sailed from thence. He went first to 
Brest, which I have not the least doubt 
appeared to him to be the most likely track 
for falling in with the enemy’s ships. In 
that idea, however, he was disappointed ; 
for after some days waiting there to no 
effect or purpose, he thought it neces- 
sary to shape his course to the coast of 
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Ireland. In this farther pursuit he was 
equally unsuccessful, and on the 3d of 
February, he returned to Spithead with 
the fleet under his command, without 
having fallen in with, or even seen one 
single ship belonging to the shattered and 
dispersed fleet of the enemy. Thus the 
designs of the enemy were only frustrated 
by the winds and the safety of Ireland 
entirely abandoned to the chance of the 
elements. Such is the statement of events 
as they successfully occurred; and these 
are the grounds on which I mean to found 
my motion. Various are the objections 
which have from time to time been made 
to any inquiry pending awar. The in- 
telligence which may be conveyed to the 
enemy, in consequence of many circum- 
stances relative to our situation and re- 
sources being divulged, and which may 
be turned to our disadvantage. The de- 
taining gallant officers from their res« 
pective commands, when they might be 
so much betteremployed. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we have an instance of an in- 
quiry having been granted towards the 
close of the last war in which the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Pitt) took 
an active part, in moving for various papers 
in support of the motion. I think I can- 
not conclude in more apt terms, than by 
using the words of a celebrated prede- 
cessor of yours,* Sir, who, after the failure 
of the fleet in the Mediterranean, in 1745, 
when he presented the bill of supplies, 
told the highest authority in this country, 
that “ under such circumstances it would 
have been unbecoming and unpardonable 
in the House of Commons, not to have 
made this foul miscarriage the subject of 
their ancient, constitutional, and weces- 
sary power of inquiry into every public 
service.” I therefore move, Sir, ‘* That it 
be referred to a committee to inquire into 
the measures taken for the protection of 
Ireland, at the time of the fate Attempt | 
to invade that country by the French.” 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said:—I am very 
glad the hon. gentleman las brought for- 
ward the discussion of this important 
transaction in the manner he has done, 
because it affords me an opportunity of 
refuting the various misrepresentations 
which have been industriously circulated 
respecting it. The mode which I intend 
to adopt as the most sati-factory and con- 
vincing, will be by troubling the House 
with a short and simple narrative of facts. 


* Mr, Speaker Onslow, See Vol. 13, p. 1506. 
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But before I proceed to do that, it is ne- 
cessary for me to dismiss the various topics 
with which the hon. gentleman has intro- 
duced his proposed inquiry. The hon. 
gentleman has ioculpated the admiralty 
for not allowing sir John Jervis a force 
moreadequate tothat ofthe enemy which he 
defeated. But the hon. gentleman has cer- 
tainly been misinformed when he under- 
took to say that sir John Jervis had only 
15 sail of the line upon that station, for 
his actual appointment consisted of 20 sail 
of the line besides frigates. But it is to 
be recollected, that out of this allotted 
number, he left two behind him at Lisbon, 
in consequence of accidents upon the bar 
there, two more inthe straits of Gibraltar, 
and another he sent home. If he had re- 
tained his whole complement, therefore, 
he would have had 20 sail of the line; 
besides frigates. It was, moreover, the 
intention of the admiralty, just before the 
arrival of the glorious news which they 
have this day received, to have sent hima 
farther reinforcement of five sail of the 
line: which ships, I believe, are now very 
nearly ready for their destination. I now 
come to the question itself, and upon this 
point I undertake to prove, that not the 
smallest blame is imputable either to the 
civil or military part engaged in that 
transaction. The hon. gentleman has 
stated, that we were obliged to the ele- 
ments for the dispersion of the enemy’s 
fleet upon the Irish coast. It is so far 
true, that we were obliged to the elements, 
but on the other hand, to the elements, 
and to the elements only, the French have 
been indebted for every part of that expe- 
dition. Although prior to the sailing of 
the French fleet from Brest, the admiralty 
had received intelligence that such a fleet 
was in preparation, it was not positively 
known whether it was intended to sail 
against Portugal or Ireland. The admi- 
ralty had some reason to believe, that 
either Portugal or Ireland was the object 
of its destination; and no man, I conjec- 
ture, however authentic his information 
might be, would have been bold enough to 
decide, that that which did not take place 
was not the most probable. There are 
obvious reasons, which it would be very 
indiscreet in me to publish, why an inva- 
sion of Portugal did not take place. I 
shall, therefore, proceed to determine 
whether ministers adopted such measures 
as Circumstances seemed to require? I 
assert, that they took the best possible 


measures which could be taken with their 
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uncertainty of the enemy’s designs ; for it 
is to be observed, that they had not only 
to watch the hostile armaments of the 
enemy, and provide a sufficient force in 
every quarter, but were compelled more- 
over to provide an adequate force at the 
same time for the protection of our out- 
ward and homeward bound fleets. Let 
gentlemen separate these three circum- 
stances, and they will act wisely ; for the 
proper way to consider it is, not as an ab- 
stract, but a complex question, and since 
the consideration of every question must 
depend upon the circumstances which 
surround it, the inquiry will then be, 
whether or not the best measures, under 
all the circumstances, were adopted. In 
reply to this, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that government thought it the wisest 
plan to separate the fleets into different 
divisions. One fleet was stationed off 
Brest to watch the enemy, and intercept 
the sailing of the expedition; and another 
fleet was stationed at home to relieve the 
fleet off Brest, if necessary, or to pursue 
the enemy if it should sail. The fleet off 
Brest, under the command of admiral 
Thompson, was put under the command 
of admiral Colpoys on the 9th of October. 
Sir Edward Pellew was appointed to 
cruize off Brest. He was there the very 
day the armament sailed, and conveyed 
to admiral Colpoys’ look out ship, the 
Marlborough, an account of their sailing. 
So it appears, that what ought to have 
been done was done. But notwithstand- 
ing the diligence, intelligence, and skill of 
admiral Colpoys, and of sir Edward 
Pellew, their exertions were in vain; for 
the state of the weather was such, that 
it was impossible for the admiral to keep 
his own fleet under his observation ; and 
the air was so hazy, that the fog guns 
were continually fired. Could any man 
doubt of sir Edward Pellew’s inclination 
to have given the intelligence to admiral 
Colpoys that the enemy had put to sea; 
or that admiral Colpoys was not desirous 
to see it? He could not be unwilling to 
receive it, because he had a fleet superior 
to the enemy under his command. If 
there was one drop of British blood in 
their veins; both sir Edward and the ad- 
miral must have been anxious to intercept 
the enemy. Yet with all the known abi- 
lity and gallantry of both officers, it was 
the 24th of December before the news of 
the sailing of the enemy reached admi- 
ral Colpoys’ squadron. So uncertain were 
both the officers alluded to with respect 
+ 
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to the actual views of the enemy, that 
they believed them to be destined for 
Portugal, and sir Edward Pellew sent off 
to admiral Vandeput at Lisbon, to give 
him notice thereot But admiral Colpoys 
knowing for the first time, on the 24th of 
December, that the enemy had sailed on 
the 16th, and there having been a hurricane 
on the 17th, he believed the French ships 
might have been dispersed in the storm, 
and regulated his conduct accordingly. 
He thought it the wisest resolution not to 
follow them to Portugal or Ireland, be- 
cause he was uncertain of their destina- 
tion; and he therefore kept his station, 
on account of the chance of interrupting 
the return of all or part of the fleet in case 
of a dispersion by the storm, He recol- 
lected also, that the circumstance of the 
enemy's having sailed would be known by 
the admiralty, and that, by keeping his 
station, he should have the means of re- 
ceiving such authentic intelligence as he 
could not otherwise expect to obtain.— 
With respect to the charge of the want 
of provisions, I am ready to admit that 
the squadron stationed off Brest was not 
relieved so soon as the admiralty had in- 
tended; and I will explain the reason. 
Sir Roger Curtis should have been in port 
at the beginning of November, but did 
not return till the 18th. He had been 
appointed to cruize off Rochfort, where 
he remained a fortnight longer than was 
at first thought necessary, to mtercept the 
return of Richery’s squadron from New- 
foundland. Sir Roger’s squadron, con- 
sisted of seven sail of the line, which, soon 
after their return to port, were to have 
been sent to the relief of the fleet off Brest ; 
but the wind was so adverse as to render 
it impossible for them to come to Spithead 
before the 18th of November; and that 
was the real cause why the fleet off Brest 
was not relieved as soon as was intended. 
It is certain that admiral Colpoys did not 
return to port on account of an absolute 
want of provisions, but because he was not 
able to pursue the enemy from the uncer- 

of their course, and because he was 
driven by violent gales up Channel—I now 
come to the interval between the arrival of 
admiral Colpoys, and the sailing of lord 
Bridport on the 31st of December. Sir 
Edward PeHew sent an account immedi- 
ately of the sailing of the French fleet. 
This account reached the admiralty on the 
20th of December. Previous to the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, on the 19th of 
December, lord Bridport hoisted his flag 
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on board his own ship to prepare for the 
relief of admiral Colpoys off Brest. Lord 
Bridport received information on the 21st 
of December from the Admiralty of the 
sailing of the French fleet from Brest, and 
immediately returned for answer, that all 
the fleet would be ready four days after, 
namely, on the 25th. [Here Mr. Dundas 
read the orders of the Admiralty, issued on 
the 2lst, and another order issued after, 
counteracting some part of them, and de- 
siring him to poe off cape Clear im- 
mediately. ] rd Bridport having re- 
ceived these orders on the 25th, weighed 
anchor and went down Channel; but it 
so happened, from the eagerness of the 
crews, that an accident took place in get 
ting out of port, and one or two of the ships 
ran foul of each other; by which means 
the Prince was damaged; and prevented 
from proceeding with the squadron; but 
the other ship gave signal that she was 
ready ; and so there was no worse effect 
from this accident than the disabling one 
vessel. This happened on the 25th, and 
from that time subsequently to their sail- 
ing, there was not a fair wind. I have the 
authority of lord Bridport himself and six 
British officers struggling for glory, in ad- 
dition to that of the port admiral, besides 
two commanders of frigates, that the 
wind would not suffer them to proceed 
down Channel. The impossibility, there- 
fore, of the fleet’s getting out to sea, is, 
I trust, put beyond any farther disputation. 
Now, if the case be as I have stated, it will 
bring the question within ‘a short come 
pass. - It may possibly be agitated in an- 
other shape; and since it ig evident that 
lord Bridport had reached St. Helen’s with 
eight sail of the line, it may be asked why 
he waited for the other six, and why, 
under such circumstances, he did not im- 
mediately proceed with those eight ? Let 
those who put such questions, recollect, that 
neither lord Bridport, nor the Admiralty, 
at that time, had the smallest intelligence 
of the enemy's being in Bantry Bay; nor 
had they any certain idea of their destina- 
tion.—So far then, I have proved, that 
neither the Admiralty were remiss in giving 
proper orders, nor lord Bridport, or any 
other officers, in zeal and at to carry 
those orders into execution. Though the 
French fleet arrived off the coast of Ire- 
land upon the 21st of December, no in- 
telligence was received of them in this 
country till the 31st. Theadmiralty took 
the chance of sending to admiral Colpoys - 
on the station where they expected to fiud 
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him, off the Lizard, in case of any adverse , of despondency. Let them lay aside all 
winds removing him from the French | such childish dismay, which unnerves both 
coast. Lord Bridport has hitherto been ; the body and the soul, and annihilates 
not only a gallant, but a fortunate admiral ; the strength and energy of the country. 


yet it so happened, that although admiral 
eae had been hovering with his squad- 
ron o 


Bridport afterwards proceeded off Cape 
Clear and the Irish coast to intercept them 
on their return; and although the Duke 
and the Majestic, with two other ships of 


war, were sent in search of them, they | 


were so covered by the fog, as to escape 
them all. Still, however, they did not 
so escape as not to suffer for their temerity, 
for they lost in this rash expedition two 
ships of the line, four frigates, one cor- 
vette, and four transports, besides four or 
five hundred men.—I believe I have now 
answered most of the facts which the 
hon. gentleman has stated ; and the result 
is, that no blame is imputable to the ad- 
snirdlty for the neglect of giving orders, 
nor any culpability to the conduct of the 
officers in the execution of them. There 
have becn some disappointments in the 
failure I confess, The hon. gentleman 
said that Ireland was saved by the ele- 
ments; but he should have remembered, 
that the sume wind which dispersed the 
enemy, prevented our fleets from inter- 

ing them. If ever any aa dea 
could prove the folly of invading Ireland, 
that must have done it; if ever any expe- 


dition could prove the necessity of being 
provided with a superior fleet than what | 


they had for such an undertaking, that 
must have done it; and if ever there were 
@ concurrence of miracles, it was surely 
at that period. If lord Bridport had met 
them, could any man entertain a doubt of 
their destruction? The hon. gentleman 
seems to think, that when a great hostile 
armament has invaded any country, the 


Brest, to intercept the enemy upon | 
their leaving that harbour; although lord | 


Exclusive of our naval forces in the East 


‘and West Indies, the North seas and the 


Mediterranean, we have fifty sail of the 
line for the defence of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and upwards of 200,000 men 
under arms. Invasion, therefore, is no- 
thing but a bugbear; yet 1 would not 
have men relax in their precautions on one 
hand, nor would I have them despond on 
the other. Thus far, I trust then, that 
the government and force of this country 
have been libelled and calumniated. Ido 
not wish to prevent inquiry; but, upon a 
full consideration of the documents, I 
think the hon. gentleman will not find 
himself warranted to persist in his motion, 
because, I trust he is satisfied that no 
blame is imputable to the admiralty or of- 
ficers. I shall therefore move the previous 
question, in order to move for the produc- 
tion of the papers relative to the transac- 
tion, that gentlemen may examine whe- 
ther the aspersions be well founded. Mr. 
Dundas then moved the previous question. 

Mr. Grey said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had concluded a very long specch 
with an apology for having taken up so 
much of the time of the House. The 
apology was necessary, for he had in the 
course of his speech dwelt on the unrea- 


; Sonableness of our being alarmed at the 


prospect of an invasion under all our pre- 
sent circumstances. This part of the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman could 
not, upon a superficial view of it, appear 
to be very closely connected with the 
question now before the House. Minis- 
ters had for a long time laboured to create 
an alarm in that House and in the coun- 
try. They had so far succeeded, as to 
secure the confidence of a majority in 


business is done. I must tell him, the parliament, who, upon all occasions dur- 


difficulties are but just begun. Anenemy | ing this war, had ey 


requires a superior fleet on such occasions 
to cover their debarkation, which is always 
effected with panic and confusion, else 


they are likely to have their provisions. 


cut off, and other necessaries. So far, 
therefore, from laying aside confidence in 
our naval affairs, I wish to continue it; 
but not at the expense of a blind and in- 


discreet security. If there were one chance | ) n 
Tents, thes found it politic to du away the 


in a hundred, the enemy have had the bene- 
fit of that chance. I hope any man who 
hears me, or communicates with any person 
out of dvors, will never again admit a spirit 


voted against 
any inquiry into their conduct ; they had 
abused that confidence so much, and had 
brought the country into a state so deplo- 
rable, that even their friends and adherents 
began to shake off the delusion under 
which they had acted. Ministers there- 


fore now began to be alarmed themselves; 
that was for their own safety: and there- 


fore, to restore confidence to their adhe- 
alarm which themselves had created. The 


right hon. gentleman ended his speech 
with saying, that the idea of an invasion 
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while we have a fleet so superior to that 
of the enemy, was a thing not within the 
com of a credible belief. The right 
hon. gentleman had accused his opponents 
with having been inconsistent in their con- 
duct, in now making so serious an object 
of an invasion, when it was well known, 
that while ministers called upon parlia- 
ment to make provision against it, they 
treated it as a mere bugbear: indeed they 
were disposed to treat it as a bugbear, 
under the idea that our fleet was to be well 
managed ; but when they saw it was scan- 
dalously mismanaged, the idea of an in- 
vasion became a very serious thing. Such 
was the case with the subject which was 
now before the House. It was under the 
idea that our fleets would be well ma- 
naged that they had opposed the cavalry 
and supplementary-militia bills; they in 
that view thought them useless. He even 
still thought the cavalry bill something 
worse than useless, because it was the 
cause of a vast expense without the least 
possible utility. But to pursue the idea 
of the bugbear, of which the right hon. 
gentleman had said so much, he believed 
his hon. friends never applied that epithet 
to the idea of an invasion of Ireland, 
which was the place that. had been at- 
tacked. 
of the enemy was apprehended, and where 
it was made, there was neither a cavalry 
nor a_supplemental-militia bill. The 
place against which no attack was ap- 
prehended was to be defended in an ex- 


traordinary manner; the place that was | 
likely to be attacked was left entirely | 
defenceless; and he would say, that the | 
fuel; and he wished to know of one hon. 


enemy not having obtained a footing in 
Ireland, was not owing to the wisdom of 
his majesty’s councils, but to the inter- 
position of Providence.—A great part of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech referred 
to the fleet under the command of sir 


John Jervis, but he must say, that not- . 
on the 22d of December instructions had 


withstanding the glorious event that had 
taken place under that illustrious admiral, 
de ministers were highly to blume in 
eaving him with a force apparently so 
inferior to the enemy with whom he had 
to contend. In the brilliancy of that glo- 


rious victory, administration had no share, ' 
and he believed, that when the opinion of | 
that gallant admiral was known, the pub- ; 


lic would be convinced that ministers had 

been negligent. He supported his asser- 

tion by a reference to the force that ad- 

miral had, the station he was in, and the 

facility with which he might have been re- 
[ VOL. XXXIII.} 
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inforced. He then proceeded to take a 
view of the manner in which the Admi- 
ralty had neglected to equip lord Brid- 
port's fleet for the coast of Ireland, at 
the time when the French came into Bantry 
Bay. Heexpected that those who defended 
lord Spencer would have laid all the docu- 
ments relating to this transaction before 
the House; instead of which, the right 
hon. gentleman had produced those parts 
only which had been selected for the pur- 
pose of defending the admiralty, suppress- 
ing all those documents which would have 
put the case in its clear light; he had 
made a speech upon them, as if they 
contained all the documents which be- 
longed to the subject, and then triumph- 
antly called for the approbation of the 
House upon the conduct of the admiralty. 
In all this complication, he was entitled to 
say that, with respect to the affair at 
Bantry Bay, there was blame somewhere. 
He observed, that when any disgrace ap- 
peared to attach to ministers, it was uni- 
formly contended that the winds were fa- 
vourable to our enemies, and unfavour- 
able to us. Were this defence set up but 
once, it might deserve some attention: 
but when a similar excuse was made in 
every attempt that failed, surely it are 
gued, on the very face of it, remissness 
The right hon. gentleman 
had produced a document to prove that 
admiral Colpoys’ squadron was in no want 
of provision; and he particularly speci- 


‘fied the Powerful, which could be in no 


want on its return to Cork, having been 
provisioned for six months. He had heard 
it reported that the fleet was in want of 


admiral whom he saw in his place (lord 


‘H. Seymour), whether the ships might 


not be so reduced for want of water, as to 
be obliged to return onthataccount, though 
there might be no want of provisions. 
The right hon. secretary had stated, that 


been sent to lord Bridport to put to sea 
immediately. Why did he not do so when 
the wind was fair; on the 2¥d, 23d, and 
24th? It was no excuse to say, that his 


. squadron was not ready, or that admiral 


Curtis had not returned trom his cruize. 
He thought the admiralty ought to be im- 
peached for not having a fleet ready to 
act on the 22d. Owing to the neglect of 
ministers, the enemy’s flect remained four 
teen days off the coast of Ireland unmo- 
lested ; and had they not met with bad 
weather, nothing would have prevented 
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them from striking a blow, and making 
themselves masters of Cork in two days 
after landing; and thus they might have 
destroyed twelve months provisions and 
stores for the navy. ‘There was no ade- 
quate force in that part of Ireland to op- 
pose the enemy. The right hon. gentle- 
man seemed to think the French expedi- 
tion a fortunate event, as it had proved 
the loyalty of that part of Ireland. Their 
loyalty was, indeed, meritorious, in pro- 
portion to the few obligations which the 
people of Ireland were under to their go- 
vernment. He condemned the restrictions 
of the Catholics, and insisted that no- 
thing could add more to the discontents 
of Ireland, than the neglects which the 
people of that country, during different 
periods, had met with from administration. 
Mr. Windham (secretary at war) began 
with stating, that general grounds of pre- 
sumption of neglect were a sufficient cause 
for eho The hon. gentleman was 
perfectly warranted in the motion he had 
made, and the country in wishing to re- 
Ceive satisfaction. Still, however, the 
grounds on which such an inquiry was to 
eee ought to be substantiated. The 
on. gentleman had acknowledged the 
propriety of the instructions given to ad- 
miral Colpoys, but he blames the conduct 
which the admiral pursued, when he heard 
that the French fleet sailed from Brest. 
This would go to blame the admiral ; but 
he insisted, there was no blame at all. 
The object of the motion was not to cri- 
minate the admiral, and therefore he little 
doubted but that, if the gentlemen in op- 
position pursued the blame to that point, 
they would feel no desire to run their 
game any farther. Mr. Windham vindi- 
cated the conduct of the Admiralty, and 
showed how impossible it was to keep a 
fleet for any length of time in such a state 
of preparation as to be ready to sail at a 
moment’s warning. When government 
knew nothing but that the French fleet 
was out with sixteen sail, it would have 
been extreme rashness to have sent lord 
Bridport out with a greatly inferior fleet, 
and till he had been joined at St. Helen’s 
by the rest of hissquadron. Even if the 
enemy had landed; he denied the proba- 
bility of Cork falling into their hands. 
He paid a compliment to the inhabitants 
of the southern parts of that island, for 
the loyalty which they manifested on the 
approach of the enemy, and observed, it 
was singular enough that those very men 
who were supposed to be the most op- 
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pressed in that kingdom, had manifested 
that disposition, while the inhabitants of 
the North, who were said not to have the 
same reason for complaint, had manifested 
a disposition to insurrection. This, he 
thought, went a good way towards proving 
that it was possible for men sometimes to 
make groundless complaints against those 
by whom they were gov - He did 
not charge gentlemen in opposition with 
any evil intention when they talked of 
those parts of his majesty’s dominions that 
were liable to attack; they, of course, 
meant no more, than to enforce the 
charges they were pleased to exhibit 
against administration; but they should 
recollect, that observations of that kind 
partook of the nature of a two-edged 
sword: they might happen to convey in- 
formation to the enemy what place they 
might most successfully attack, as well as 
expose the negligence of ministers. ; 
Mr. Foz said :—I shall begin, Sir, with 
the last part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech who has just sat down—with that 
stale and profligate argument of his, al- 
ways used against those who peers the 
measures of administration; that when 
they charge ministers with neglecting the 
defence of the country, they are to be 
considered as holding ‘out an invitation to 
the enemy to attempt an invasion. Ifthat 
be true, we had better at once put an end. 
to the forms, as we have done to the sub- 
stance of the constitution. If that be true, 
we had better leave every thing to minis- 
ters, and instead of making members take 
the oath of transubstantiation, suffer no. 
man to come into the House who will noe. 
previously declare that he will never say 
any thing against the conduct of the exe- 
cutive government: The right hon. gen- 
tleman has talked of * two-edged tools.’” 
In a state of war every complaint against 
administration must be in the nature of a 
two-edged tool. If I complain that one 
part of the country is weak, I may be 
told,—Take care; you are doing that 
which is dangerous; you are communi- 
cating to the enemy witich is the least de- 
fensible point of the empire. To whom, 
then, am I to make the complaint? I 
wish to know whether ministers are the 
only persons to be permitted to give ad- 
vice? Sir, I will state what my opinion 
has been with respect to an invasion ; and 
will again say, that if ministers were really 
alarmed for the safety of Ireland, I cannot, 
upon any possible ground, account fer 
their conduct. I will say farther, that if 
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are apprehensive of any fresh danger 
to [reland: their conduct is little less than 
insanity. 


Sir, I have raid connexions, 
whose property is not partly in thiskingdom, 
and panly ia vhat, but wholl in Iraland, 
When I speak, therefore, of Ireland, speak 
with some degree of feeling; and if what 
I hear be true, that country is at this mo- 
ment more discontented than she was be- 
fore the attempt at invasion. I suppose 
I shall be told, that I am holding out an 
invitation to the French. No, Sir, I am 
not inviting them. I am inviting minis- 
ters to take measures to remove that dis- 
content, and remedy the grievances com- 

lained of. But we find that Ireland is 

ivided into two parts—the contented and 
discontented. Upon that subject we shall 
hear more in future, but let not the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, state his 
opinion as our own. I have said, that the 
Catholics were in a state of unjust exclu- 
sion ; but I never have said that the Pro- 
testants had no reason for complaint, or 
that they were not excluded from the es- 
sence and substance ofthe British constitu- 
tion. I conceive all Ireland to be in such a 
situation, that if a speedy remedy is not 
applied, the minister will not do justice 
to the British empire. But the right hon. 
gentleman, if there is any logic in his 
statement, means to say, that it is a com- 
mon way with us toexclaim, ‘“‘ Make the 
people happy, by taking away their griev- 
ances!?? If he had said that we made use 
of an argument that was self-evident, and 
had complained of us on that account, 
it might have been well; but he says 
this, ‘«* May not men have unreasonable 
grounds of complaint?” To this I an- 
swer, Yes; but that is no reason for not 
removing their reasonable complaints. 
Does the secretary at war, then, mean to 
contend, that to relieve Ireland, the 
whole country should be put in a state of 
oppression? The North, he says, wants 
nothing, and is disloyal. The South wants 
every thing, and is still loyal. Here, I 
suppose, the gentleman means to put this 
peradox, and say, that we had better 
piace all Ireland and England in the same 
state in which the Catholics in the South 
of Ireland are, and that then we may ex- 
pect universal loyalty. I should have 
thought, that when the right hon. gentle- 
map was attempting to prove that Ireland 
had no cause for complaint, he would have 
explained w by Proclamations were issuing 
daily for declaring parts of the kingdom 
cut of the King’s peace. For my own 
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part, I firmly believe that the grievances 
of which Ireland complains, are real, deep, 
well-founded. But whether they are so 
or not, we hear that the people in the 
South are loyal; yet all the reward they 
get for their loyalty, is not a redress of 
grievances, not a removal of disabilities, 
not a cessation of exclusions. No, Sir, 
the reward they get is empty praise, a 
barren testimony to their loyalty ; they 
have no more to expect than those in the 
North, who are represented to be of a 
very different description. I certainly do 
admire the loyalty that was shown by the 
people of Ireland upon the late invasion, 
and I should have thought that, by libe- 
ral and enlightened minds, that loyalty 
would have been deemed an unanswerable 
reason for giving the people, without de- 
lay, those privileges to which they are en- 
titled. No such project, however, has 
been yet adopted, and that country re- 
mains in ihe same state in which it was at 
the recall of lord Fitzwilliam. He left 
them, after baving had the authority of 
government for tantalizing their expec- 
tations, and the cup of happiness was ona 
sudden dashed from their lips. What 
may be the opinion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman I know not; but this I do know, 
that if there was no reason in the time of 
lord Fitzwilliam for removing the griev- 
ances complained of, the loyalty that has 
since been shown is hardly requited, if it 
is to be brought only as an argument to 
show that the people are not discontented. 
And upon the subject of grievances, what 
do the gentlemen of Ireland state? There 
are in that country men of as great ree 
spectability, and of as high abilities as any 
in this. Will the right hon. gentleman 
say, that those who supported lord Fitz- 
william are inclined to those Jacobinical 
pope with which we have so often 
een accused? Will he, because they 
did for a time give into the alarm that 
was raised to support the war, call them 
Jacobins? Look to these men! Look 
to the name of Grattan! of whom I never 
shall speak but with respect, and who, I 
am sure, will never err on the side on 
which we are said to err; look at these 
men, and then let the right hon. gen- 
tleman say, whether Ireland has no 
grievances. There is another point which 
the right hon. gentleman might have gone 
into, and I watched him narrowly, to see 
whether he would. It is this : he has de- 
nied, that if the enemy had landed at 
Bantry Bay, there was a probability of 
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Cork falling into their hands! Has he de- 
nied this? Let us institute an inquiry 
into the fact! He willnotdenyit. Will 
he say in excuse that it is impossible to 
guard every part of the empire? Shall 
we then forget, that on the 26th of Octo- 
ber last, we were told of an invasion; and 
when: we come to discuss the subject in 
March, we find that no part of the empire 
has been protected? And here I cannot 
help remarking upon what the right hon. 
gentleman, in hopes of undoing the alarm 
excited before Christmas, says to us, 
What, he asks, can you say, who always 
treated the idea of an invasion as a bug- 
bear? Sir, I never did so treat the idea 
when appliedto Ireland. But there is, in 
the argument of the secretary at war, a 
whimsical inconsistency. He is saying, 
‘© How can we be invaded wi.h a superior 
fleet ;”? and this at atime when the subject 
of inquiry is, how the enemy came to in- 
vade us? For one, I think, that while we 
havea fleet which is not, as it has been in 
the late expedition of the French, mis- 
managed, that an invasion, with respect 
to Great Britain, is not an evil of the first 
magnitude. This, I dare say now, under 
the wing of the right hon. gentleman, 
though it will be remembered, that when 
I said so before, I was rebuked, as if I was 
@ person not properly feeling for my coun- 
try. I conceive, however, that an inva- 
sion would be an evil comparatively small, 
as long as we have a superior fleet. This 
leads me more particularly to the present 
arcument. The right hon. gentleman 
says, that though there are many chances 
against an invasion while we have such a 
flect, yet if there be only chance in favour 
of it, it is right to be upon our guard. 
Agreed. But there is no way in which 
we could have been so much harassed 
as by the mode that has been adopted. 
Let gentlemen apply the argument to the 
naval force, and see how far it will go. 
A fleet was kept off Brest, and it was pro- 
bable that the French flcet might not 
escape ; but ought we not to have had a 
second fleet at home to have intercepted 
the enemy in case they had made their 
escape? This is the important part of 
the discussion.—Mr. Fox took notice of 
all the facts of the case, and maintained, 
thatit was the duty of that Ifouse not to 
take the words of one set of ministers in 
defence of another. Ife warned them of 
the probable effect of such a mode of de- 
fence. It might be injurious to the repu- 
tation of lord Spencer, as it had been to 
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that of his predecessor, lord Chatham. 
The former had a majority of the House 
in his favour, when an inquiry was moved 
for to examine into his conduct, and yet 
shortly afterwards he was compelled to 
give up his office of first lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Mr. Sturt complained of the repeated 
insults offered to our coasts, which justi- 
fied an inquiry. He asserted, that ad-. 
miral Colpoys’ ship came into port short of 
provisions, particularly of fuel. He was 
astonished at nothing that Mr. Dundas 
asserted; so great was his boldness, con- 
fidence, and assurance. His whole state- 
ment of the security of Ireland was a mis- 
statement. He hoped, in God, he would 
not much longer have the direction of 
naval affairs. He might twist and toss 
his head about; but he hoped it would 
be soon twisted somewhere else. 

Mr. Pitt considered the question to lay 
within avery narrow compass. A very 
clear and detailed statement had been 
given by his right hon. friend, which he 
had no doubt had made a very forcible 
impression on the House ; he had also pro- 
posed to have a list of papers printed in 
support of that statement. If inquiry was 
the duty of parliament, it was true on the 
other hand, that details should be dispensed 
with that were useless, and might be mis- 
chievous. The general question was this, 
whether or not sufficient preparations were 
made by the Admiralty to be ready against 
any possible expedition which might be 
fitted out in the ports of France? It is 
admitted, that either Portugal or Ireland 
was the point of attack; the one was our 
faithful ally, the other was as dear to us 
as Great Britain itself. What was the 
nature of our preparation? Why, we had 
one fleet actually watching the enemy on 
their coasts, and ready to follow them 
wherever they might go, in case the wea- 
ther had permitted that we could have 
known their direction; and we had ano- 
ther fleet in such a forward state of pre- 
paration, as to have been ready to have 
sailed in five days after we knew that the 
Brest fleet had sailed, had the wind been 
fair. Had either fleet been so fortunate 
as to have met the enemy, what prodigies 
of valour might we not have expected ? 
In respect to the navy of Great Britain, it 
ought to be recollected how many and 
various objects, and what rich and im- 
portant possessions, it had to protect. 
This circumstance must lessen our supe- 
riority in some points, especially when the 
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enemy had so lately been reinforced by 
the fleets of Spain. What more could be 
done than to have one fleet on the French 
coast, and another ready for sea? Having 
No positive information of the destination 
of the enemy's fleet, occasioned by the 
mere circumstance of fogs and tempestu- 
ous weather, was it extraordinary that we 
should have been so long in the dark, and 
unable to find out their place of ren- 
dezvous, when the French admiral and 
general Hoche, who were in possession of 
the secret, and sailed in the same expedi- 
tion, as well as other captains of the fleet, 
had, from the same causes of weather, never 
been able to join it. Admiral Colpoys’ 
fleet was in a condition to follow the 
enemy, and the papers offered to be pro- 
duced would prove it.—- Mr. Pitt’ con- 
cluded with complaining of Mr. Fox’s 
violent and inflammatory language re- 
specting the state of Ireland, and especi- 
ally of the Catholics, who had had more 
indulgences granted them within the last 
few years, than they ever had had before. 

The previous question being put, 
«“ That that question be now ‘put;” the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 
: Mr. Whitbread - - 
ae General Tarleton - - } Oe 
Wawa Mr. Pybus - - - ; 
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Report from the Commons Committee of 
Secrecy on the Outstanding Demands on the 
Bank.] March 3. Mr. Bramston brought 
up the first Report of the committee ap- 
sear to inquire into the State of the 

ank, which was read as follows: 


«© The Committee appointed to examine 
and state the total amount of Out- 
standing Demands on the Bank of 
England, and likewise of the Funds 
for discharging the same: and to 
report the result thereof to the House 
together with their opinion on the 
necessity of providing for the confir- 
mation and continuance, for atime 
to be limited, of measures taken in 
pursuance of the minute of Council 
on the 26th of February last; and 
who are empowered to report their 
proceedings from time to time to the 
House ; have, pursuant tothe order of 
the House proceeded to examine into 
the several matters referred to their 
consideration, and have unanimously 


Mr. Canning - - 
So it passed in the negative. 
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agreed upon the following Report, 
viz. 


«Your Committee have examined the 
total amount of out-standing demands on 
the Bank of England, and ewine of the 
funds for discharging the same; and think 
it their duty, without loss of time, to state 
those total amounts, and to report the re- 
sult thereof to the House. 

‘¢ Your Committee find upon such ex- 
amination, that the total amount of out- 
standing demands on the Bank, on the 
25th day of February Jast (to which day 
the accounts could be completely made 
up) was 13,770,390/.; and that the total 
amount of the funds for discharging those 
demands (not including the permanent 
debt due from government of 11,656,8004., 
which bears an interest of three per cent.) 
was on the same 25th day of February 
last 17,597,2801.; and that the result is, 
that there was, on the 25th day of Febru- 
ary last, a surplus of effects belonging to 
the Bank beyond the amount of their 
debts amountirg to the sum of 3,826,890/. 
exclusive of the above-mentioned perma- 
nent debt of 11,686,800/. due from govern- 
ment. 

“And your Committee farther repre- 
sent, that since the 25th of February last 
considerable issues -have been made by 
the Bank in bank notes, both upon go- 
vernment securities and in discounting bills 
the particulars of which could not imme- 
diately be made up: but as thuse issues 
appear to your Committee to have been 
made upon corresponding securities, taken 
with the usual care and attention, the ac- 
tual balance in favour of the Bank did not 
appear to your Committee to have been 
thereby diminished.” 


March 7. Mr. Bramston reported from 
the Committee of Secrecy, 

“That the Committee had farther ex- 
amined the matters to them referred, and 
had directed him to report to the House, 
that, in their opinion, it is necessary to 
provide for the confirmation and continu- 
ance, for a time to be limited, of the mea- 
sures taken in pursuance of she order of 
council on the Zoth of February last ; sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of parliament to 
determine for what limited time it may be 
necessary that those measures should be 
continued.” : 


Report from the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy on the Outstanding Demands on the 
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Bank.| March 6. The Earl of Chatham 
presented the following 


Report from the CommitTEE of SeE- 
CRECY, appointed by the House of 
Lords to examine and state the total 
amount of Outstanding Demands on 
the Bank of England, and likewise of 
the funds for discharging the same, 
and to report the result thereof to the 
House, together with their opinion on 
the necessity of providing for tbe 
confirmation and continuance of 
measures taken in pursuance of the 
minute of Council on the 26th of 
February last. 


‘¢ Ordered to report, 

«¢ That the Committee having, in pur- 
suance of the order of the House, proceed- 
ed to take into their consideration the 
several matters referred to them, have 
agreed to report thereon as follows: 

«* With respect to the first part of the 
order ofthe House, by which they are di. 
rected to examine and report the total 
amount of outstanding demands on the 
bank of England, and likewise of the funds 
for discharging the same, they called upon 
the governor of the Bank, and upon Mr. 
Bosanquet, one of the directors of the 
Bank (who attended them in the absence 
of thedeputy governor), for an account to 
that effect; which account having by 
them, been produced to the committee, 
was verified by the deputy accountant of 
the Bank; and the same having been ex- 
amined by the committee, it was agreed 
to report the result thereof to the House 
as follows : 

«¢ That the total amount of outstanding 
demands on the Bank, on the 25th day of 
February last, was 13,770,390/. : and that 
the total amount of the funds for discharg- 
ing those demands, over and above the 
permanent debt due from government of 
11,686,800/., was, on the same day of Fe- 
bruary last, 17,597,280/.; and that the re- 
sult is, that there was, on the 25th day of 
ta! last, a surplus of effects belonging 
to the Bank beyond the total of their 
debts, amounting tothe sum of 3,826,890. 
over and above the before-mentioned per- 
manent debt of 11,686,800/. due from go- 
vernment. 

‘* The Committee think it right to ob- 
serve, that this account is made up to the 
25th of February inclusive ; and that since 
that day, several considerable issues have 
been made by the Bank in bank notes, 
both upon government securities, and in 
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discounting bills, the particulars of which 
could not immediately be made up ;_ but 
that, as those issues were made upon cor- 
responding securities, taken with the usual 
care and attention, the actual balance in 
favour of the Bank has not been mate- 
rially varied, but, if at all, has been rather 
increased. 

‘¢ In proceeding to the consideration of 
the second part of the order of reference, 
in which the committee are directed to 
report to the House their opinion on the 
necessity of providing for the confirma- 
tion and continuance of the measures 
taken in pursuance of the minute of coun- 
cil of the 26th of February, the committee 
have thought it right to confine their in- 
quiries to those points only on which that 
necessity appeared to them principally to 
depend; and having examined to these 
points the governor of the Bank, and the 
said Mr. Bosanquet (one of the directors 
thereof), the committee find, 

“« That the Bank of England has lately 
experienced an unusual drain of cash. 

‘‘ That this drain was owing in great 
part, to demands for cash, from the coun- 
try: such demands being made upon the 
Bank, indirectly from the country, but di- 
rectly from the bankers of London, who 
are to supply the country. 

‘“‘ That by the effect of this drain, the 
cash of the Bank has been of late very 
considerably reduced ; that it has however, 
been known, by those conversant in the 
affairs of the Bank, to be a great deal 
lower; but that on this occasion the 
rapidity of the demands has been unpa- 

leled. 

‘¢ That those demands have been of 
late progressively increasing, but particu- 
larly in the last week; and that in the 
two last days of that week, the demands 
exceeded those of the four preceding 
days. 

‘¢ That there was every reason to ap- 
prehend that these demands, and the con- 
sequent progressive reduction of cash would 
continue, and even increase. 

*¢ That by the effect of such reduction, 
if it were to continue in the same, or in a 
still farther increased proportion, the bank 
of England would be deprived of the 
means of supplying the cash which might 
be necessary for poe exigencies of 
public service; and this Jed the Bank to 
make the communication they did to his 
majesty’s ministers. 

And lastly, that since the date of the 
minute of council above mentioned, no 
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such alteration has occurred 2s materially 
to vary the situation of the Bank in this 


respect. 
<< On this view of the present state of 
the important question referred to them, 
the committee have agreed to report it to 
the House as their opinion, that it is ne- 
to continue and confirm the mea- 
sures already taken, for such time, and un- 
der such limitations and restrictions, and 
with such power of discontinuing the same 
as to the wisdom of parliament may seem 


expedient.” 


Mr. Mainwaring’s Bill for preventin 
the Forestalling 8 <.of Live Cattle.] Marc 
6. Mr. Mainwaring said, that, in pursu- 
ance of the notice he had given, it now be- 
came his duty to state tothe House some 
facts which he believed would call fora 

ion in the management of the sale 
of live cattle, which was considered the 
principal cause of the high price of provi- 
sions. Late in the last session, a  dectaier 
was presented to that House by a body of 
men calling themselves ‘ Cutting Butch- 
ers,” complaining of great hardships which 
they endured in consequence of the prac- 
tice of engrossing, forestalling, and regrat- 
ing live cattle, which, they said, were the 
principal cause of the high price of provi- 
sions. The House referred that subject 
toa committee. That committee sat for 
some time to examine into the allegations 
of the petition, and a number of witnesses 
were examined, after which the committee 
made a Report, and stated the substance 
of the evidence which was given to them 
together with some observations thereon. 
On account of the lateness of the session, 
no farther apogee were had upon this 
subject. It appeared by that report, that 
there is a class of persons who are called 
jobbers, who make it a business to go 
about the country to the farmers, and to 
buy up immense quantities of large cattle, 
which are generally ready for the supply 
ofthe metropolis. When the jobber hae 
got the cattle out of the hands of the gra- 
zier, they are jobbed again, and are sold 
from one to the other of these jobbers 
three or four times over before they fairly 
come to the London market, and thus 
these jobbers at last send them to the Lon- 
don market, with a fixed price upon them, 
eontrary to the interest of the grazier, as 
well as the consumer; for the grazier 
sells them at the price which they will 
fetch of the jobber: but the jobbers by 
this practice get all the live cattle into 
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their hands, and they afterwards fix the 
price of the market upon these cattle; the 
apis bara of which is, the jobbers have 
the whole control of the market in their 
own hands. By these practices enormous 
sums of money are made by these jobbers, 
insomuch that one of the witnesses exa- 
mined before the committee, stated, that 
one of these jobbers cleared the sum of 
2,0004. in 1795, for his share of jobbing in 
oxen. Enormous sums were made by 
the same practices by thejobbing in sheep. 
All that he had hitherto stated referred 
only to cattle fit for the London market : 
but this was not all, for these jobbers buy . 
ap the Jean cattle all over the country, 
take them to iers to be fed, and after- 
wards set their own price upon them, till 
they get at last the whole of the cattle 
of the country out of the hands of the 
farmers; and in the instances of the 
lean cattle, the jobbers get a double profit, 
for the cattle pass twice through their 
hands.— Another subject of grievous com- 
int was, that of regrating in the Smith- 
eld market. A number of persons go 
to this market early, and buy up the cattle 
there, and merely lead them across the 
market, and then sell them singly to the 
butchers, by which, in the course of half 
an hour, they make enormous profits, and 
thereby enhance the price prodigiously. 
Another grievous subject of complaint 
was that of forestalling. This was the 
ractice of what is called the carcass 
utcher. He goes ten or twenty miles 
into the country to meet the great dealers 
in cattle as they are coming to London, 
and sometimes buys up one half of the 
cattle intended formarket; but they never 
come to market alive; they are sent to 
the private slaughter-houses of these car- 
cass butchers; by this the Smithfield 
market often appears thin of live cattle, 
by which means again there is an appa- 
rent, though no real scarcity; the con- 
sequence of which is, the high price of 
butchers meat. These were inconvenien- 
cies which required remedies. It was 
clear from this Report, that the metropolis 
might be well supplied but for the prac- 
tices to which he had alluded; and that 
when the market appeared thin of cattle, 
that thinness has been owing to the arti- 
fices of these men. He believed, indeed, 
that sometimes cattle were sent to market 
much younger than they ought to be for 
salethere; but this was not the question 
now to beconsidered. The question now 
was, whether there were any practices 
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that necessarily enhance the price of pro- 
visions? And whether these practices 
were improper? If the House thought 
there were such practices, they ought tode- 
vise some means tostop them. Some legis- 
lative interference ought, in his opinion, to 
take place. He wasaware that he migint 
be told that he had stated only that there 
were engrossing, forestalling and regrating. 
and that there are laws in existence 
against such practices. He allowed that 
to be, in a great measure, true; but then 
the mode of carrying such laws into exe- 
cution was attended with so much diffi- 
culty, delay, and perplexity, that no indi- 
vidual could be expected to enforce them. 
He knew the House would be cautious in 
coming to any measure that might seem 
to lay restrictions upon trade, and that all 
speculations in trade should be left to find 
their own level. He subscribed to that 
doctrine in a general way ; but when men 
by artifices contrived to enhance the price 
of common food, he conceived it to be 
the duty of that House to adopt measures 
by which the price of such articles should 
be kept as low as possible; for if a man 
doomed to subsist by honest industry, 
could not support himself, he must either 
become a burthen upon the public, or he 
must starve ; and while we wished to sup- 
port our trade, we ought not to forget that 
these very labourers are the pillars on 
which the whole of our prosperity rests ; 
that their labour is the foundation of our 
trade and commerce. It is therefore the 
interest, as well as the duty of parliament, 
to provide for labourers as well as they 
could.—He then moved, ‘“ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for the more effec- 
tually preventing the Forestalling, Regrat- 
ing, and Engrossing of Live Cattle.” 

Alderman Combe conceived that some 
farther regulations were necessary, and, 
as far as he could judge, those regulations 
would not check any of the fair advantages 
of commerce. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


. Debate in the Lords on appointing a Com- 
miltee of Secrecy to inquire into the Causes 
of the Order of Council for the Stoppage of 
Cash Payments at the Bank.] March 6. 
The Duke of Bedford rose to move for a 
select committce to inquire into the causes 
which produced the Order of Council of 
the 26th of February last. His grace 
said, that from the time of issuing that 
fatal order to the present moment, he had 
given it the most attentive consideration, 
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and in every possible view of it, he saw it 
pregnant with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. Tliis minute of council might 
have been necessary, and it might be ne- 
cessary to continue it; but still the causes 
which produced it ought to be thoroughly 
investigated ; for he was certain, if some- 
thing effectual was not speedily done in 
the business, the continuance of the 
bank, in its present state, must prove the 
destruction of the country. The next 
point was with regard to the nature of the 
committee to which such inquiry should 
be submitted. He objected to a com- 
mittee of the whole House, as being too 
inconvenient a mode to be adopted in @ 
matter so important as this. He also 
thought a committee of secrecy by no 
means likely to be attended with those 
advantages which might be expected from 
a select committee. The necessity of in- 
quiry was so evident, that he had nota 
doubt of the House agreeing with him, in 
whatever point of view they considered 
the subject. The noble duke then moved, 
‘¢ That a select committee of fifteen peers 
be appointed to inquire into the causes 
which produced the Order of Council of 
the 26th of February.” 

Lord Grenville said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the general prin- 
ciple of inquiry recommended by the no- 
ble duke, but he differed from him in 
some of the conclusions he had drawn. 
He thought, that whatever might be the 
result of the inquiries of a committee, the 
opinion of the House must still remain 
the same with respect to the necessity for 
the order. He maintained, that the sub- 
ject of the temporary difficulties which 
had made that order necessary, was 
wholly unconnected with the subject of 
finance. There might be in the affairs of 
any banking company temporary embar- 
rassments, with regard to the immediate 
want of circulating medium, without such 
derangement in the least operating to the 
disparagement of the general wealth of the 
company. Wealth did not consist in the 
quantity of the circulating medium only : 
it was well known that there were many 
branches of commerce which required a 
much larger quantity of circulating me- 
dium to carry them on than others. He 
did not differ as to the propricty of the 
inquiry, but if it was to be gone into, he 
should move, that the word ‘ secret” be 
substituted for the word * select.” , 

The Duke of Norfolk had go objection 
to a secret committee if it was openly 
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appointed ; but he objected to the mode 
of choosing a committee by ballot, because 
it was well known that such committees 
were composed of the minister's friends. 
In the last committee, there were no 
fewer than three cabinet ministers, who 
were the very fe who signed the 
order of council in question, and two of 
whom were near relations of the minister. 
When inquiries were conducted in such a 
way it was impossible the country could 
be satisfied. 

A Secret Committee was then agreed 
to. Lord Grenville next moved, That 
the Committee be chosen by ballot. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that with 
respect to a ballot, whatever it might have 
been in the days of our ancestors, nothing 
could be more evident, than that, as at 

esent practised, it was a mode by which 
was in the power of ministers to nomi- 
nate whoever they pleased. It was noto- 
Fious that the last committee was com- 
posed of those very persons whose con- 
duct was implicated in the inquiry. Pro- 
bably if the inquiry had been impartially 
entered upon, circumstances might have 
come to light, by which it would have ap- 
peared that the conduct of administra- 
tion in issuing the order of council was ill 
advised ; or, at least, if the exigency of 
the moment required it, that they had re- 
duced themselves to that necessity, by 
their previous misconduct. But how could 
it be expected ‘hat any thing of the kind 
could core to the knowledge of their lord- 
ships, if the committee was to be com- 
posed of the very men whose mal-adminis- 
tration was the subject of inquiry? He 
was therefore of opinion, that the com- 
mittee should be openly nominated, and 
concluded by making a motion to that 
effect. 

Lord Grenville said, that the committee 
to be ballotted for was not to inquire into 


the conduct of ministers, but into the si- | 


tuation of the Bank of England. Ever 
since that House had been a chamber of 
liament, he did not believe that there 
been a committee of fifteen for a si- 
milar purpose, chosen by nomination from 
different parts of the House. Such a 
scheme presented great confusion. Onan 
event like the present they must be mad- 
men who would insist that the committee 
da to consist of fifteen persons avow- 
edly adverse to government. Indeed, he 
believed, there would be some difficulty 
in finding fifteen of that description within 
those walls. 
{ VOL. XXXIIT. ] 
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The House divided: for the appoint- 
ment of the committee by ballot, 47; 
against it, 8. : 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bank 
Restriction Bil.] March 9. Previously 
to the order of the day being read, for 
taking the Reports of the Secret Committee 
into consideration, : 

Mr. Sheridan begged leave to offer a 
few observations upon the said reports. 
The first measure which he thought ne- 
cessary was, to endeavour to prevent the 
impressions which the reports might have 
upon the public opinion respecting the si- 
tuation of the Bank, bécause, according to 
those reports, the government was debtor 
to the Bank in various sums, independent 
of eleven millions, which the committee 
reckoned as forming so much of the capital 
stock of the Bank, when in fact that eleven 
millions was no debt at all. Instead of 
being included in the capital stock of the 
Bank as a debt, it should have been 
reckoned what it really is, as an annuity 
of 330,000/. per annum, that sum being 
the stipulated interest for the other, 
during a certain term of years. If the 
eleven million actually belonged to the 
effects of the Bank, and was available 
at any time, that sum might be made 
applicable in any exigency, to any de- 
mand which might occur; but that 
could not be called a debt whcre there 
were no means of claiming the sum so 
reckoned. Government might pay off 
that sum if it were so inclined ; but it was 
improbable it would do so, nor was it at 
present very probable that yzovernment 
would pay it off in 1814, that being the 
expiration of the 18 years for which it was 
obtained, when it could retain the use of 
it, for so small an interest as 3 per cent. 
There was no power in the Bank to com- 
pel the payment of this money at any pe- 
riod, and the payment of it rested solely 
on the option of government. The Bank, 
as a corporation, was merely a vehicle for 
managing the national debt, and so long 
as that debt existed, the Bank would exist 
also. . It would be a corporation to the 
end of time, if the national debt, remained 
unpaid. So far, then, it was evident, that 
the eleven millions did not form a part of 
the capital stock of the Bank; and thus 
was an instance, he would not say of the 
inaccuracy or design to misrepresent to 
the committee, but of a statement, in con- 
sequence of which a sort of impression 
had gone abroad, as if that money were 
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immediately applicable to any object of 
relief. The inquiry then would be, of 
what effects the seventeen millions are 
composed which are to defray the out- 
standing engagements of the Bank. They 
consist of course, of cash in hand, of other 
disposeable securities, and of bills which 
the Bank has discounted. It appeared by 
the paper on the table, that government, 
owed 9,964,4132. to the Bank which re- 
mained as part of their assets, and the per- 
manent securities towards defraying the 
13,770,000/. of outstanding demands upon 
it. Now, what had been the conduct of 
government in this affair, but the most ex- 
traordinary that ever occurred? Let any 
gentleman take a supposeable case of in- 
dividuals acting in the same way, and see 
how it would stand. If a merchant, for 
Instance, had assets in bonds, merchan- 
dize, discounts, and other dispozeable 
commodities, to the value of 17,0002. out 
of which he owed to various creditors 
13,000¢., but had on the per contra side of 
his account 10,0002 due to him by one 
man, which was within 3,000/. of the ex. 
tent of his engagements, would not that 
merchant thivk it very extraordinary con- 
duct in that man, if he should say, “ Sir, 
I understand that your affairs are in a 
ticklish way, let me make an inquiry into 
them, and if upon a strict examination, I 
discover, that you have wherewithal in due 
time to extricate yourself from your diffi- 
culties, and discharge your debts, I will 
not say that I may not guarantee them 
for you.” Yet, however absurd and ex- 
traordinary such s mode of proceeding 
might appear, such had actually been the 
mode of proceeding between the govern- 
sent and the Bank. To go back to the 
comparison; the gentleman would say, 
*¢ Why do ie not pay me the money you 
owe me before you make such a request, 
and then I may be able to satisfy ev 
demand without your interference.” Suc 
should have been the conduct of the di- 
rectors upon the present occasion. He 
would not say that the government had 
been highly criminal, and that the direc- 
tors had committed great errors. He 
might be blamed at such a crisis for 
speaking so plainly; but plain dealing 
was now the only method to recover pub- 
lic credit. The next inquiry was, whe 
ther the Bank had declined al} at once, or 
suffered a gradual decrease; and if the 
latter were the case, how happened it that 
the fatal effects which ensued were not 
foreseen, nor measures taken to prevent 
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them? About four years ago the Bank 
increased their dividends to 7 per cent., 
which indicated a growing prosperity ; 
and, granting that te be the case, could 
they have declined all at once? Was 
the House and the public to imagine, when 
the Bank undertook to subscribe one 
million last year towards the loyalty loan of 
18 millions, that they were then suffering 
a gradual decrease? Because if they 
were, how happened it that government 
did not take any one measure to pay the 
debt which it owed to the Bank, to pre- 
vent the inconveniencies which it has 
lately been subjected to, but on the con- 
trary took an additional sum of one mil- 
lion? It appeared as if it had been 
the plan of government to reduce the 
Bank to such a situation; and nothing 
short of infatuation on the part of the 
Bank could have induced the directors 
to submit to it. What then, it may be 
said, ought not the directors of the Bark 
to lend assistance to government or to 
individuals, in cases of temporary diffi- 
culty and on permanent securities? Un- 
doubtedly, if they can do so they ought ; 
but let them first recollect that they are 
not the trustees of the public, nor of go- 
vernment funds, but the trustees of Bank 
proprietors, of widows and of orphans ; 
who, if they went blindly on in lending 
unlimited assistance must eventually be 
ruined. Here then it might be asked, 
what measures did government pursue, to 
enable the Bank to pay its outstanding 
engagements? It would naturally be sup- 
posed that something was done, besides 
the prohibition of paying in specie.’ It 
does not appear, however, that any thing 
was done to avoid the measures which 
government adopted. Had the Bank nat 
the means to do it then? Certainly they 
had; for their sufficiency has been de- 
clared. Did the Bank call in any of the 
debts which were due to them? Did it 
narrow its discounts? Did it dispose of 
any of its disposeable effects? One of 
these, if not all, would have been the plan 
of a merchant to retrieve himself in a 
similar situation; and yet not one of these 
measures did the Bank adopt. Upon 
these grounds, he would to-morrow meve, 
that immediate steps be taken to pay the 
money advanced by the directors of the 
Benk to government. 

The order of the day for taking the 
Reports of the Secret Committee [see 

26] into consideration, and the said 
Reports being read, Mr. Fox, on account 
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of the convenience of speaking more thah 
onee, moved, That the House shoald re- 
solve itself into a committee to consider 
of the said Reports. The motion was 
agreed to. The Speaker left the chair, 
and Mr. Dougias having taken the chair of 
the Committee, 

Mr. Pitt said, that the facts contained 
in the report were to be considered in a 
twofold point of view ; first, as relating to 
the general state of the funds of the bank, 
end the propriety of the order in council ; 
eecond, with regard to the necessity of 
confirming and continuing that order. 
With respect to the first, such had been 
the universal impression made by the state- 
ment in the report of the funds of the 
bank, that there did not exist a question of 
their sufficiency and solidity. He believed 
the general impression was such, that not 
a doubt was entertained with regard to the 
ultimate security of the bank; and until 
that day, in the speech of an hon. gentle- 
man, he had never heard any thing stated, 
that in the smallest degree questioned the 
truth of the statement contained in the re- 
port. There had been some observations 
made by the same hon. gentleman, to 
which he should think it necessary to ad- 
vert. It had been stated, that the money 
due from the public to the Bank of England 
was not to be considered in the same point 
of view as the capital of any other com- 
pany embarked in trade. In answer to 
that he would observe, that the security 
of a certain number of traders, whether a 
corporation or not, consisted not only of 
the original sum embarked, but also of 
whatever profit had been produced in the 
course of time; and to deny that such ori- 
ginal property embarked, if still unim- 
paired, whether it was secured as part of 
their outstanding debt or not, was not part 
of their capital, was to deny every princi- 
ple on which every mercantile account was 
ever constructed.—He had thought it ne- 
cessary to make that consideration a ort 
of the question upon this occasion. This 
was a question which had for its object the 
ultimate security of the funds of the bank, 
and not whether the demands against it 
were to be paid at a particular day or 
hour. It was a question with reference to 
the solvency and solid capital of the bank. 
It was not a question, whether the bank 
contained actual specie equal to those de- 
mands; but whether they had good debts 
doe to them, or property of any other de- 
scription, which might be finally available 
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owing to the public. Such was the true. 
description of the question, and in that 
view alone ought it to be considered : 
whereas, the question had been considered, 
not with respect to the means of the bank, 
and the manner in which the bank was to 
answer to their creditors; but how far it 
had or had not carried on an advantageous 
trade. The House had nothing todo with 
the question of the internal economy of 
the bank: that had always been left to 
their own decision; but it did, in point of 
fact, appear upon the report, that the 
bank was possessed of substance far exe 
ceeding the demands of the public, and 
that the individuals composing the corpo- 
ration would have a far greater sum to di- 
vide, if such a division of property was tod 
take place, than they had originally em- 
barked ; and therefore, with regard to the 
a of ultimate security, there was not 

e least doubt upon that head, because 
of the necessity of preventing the pay- 
ment in specie for a limited time.—It had 
been stated, that the debt due from go- 
vernment to the bank, was a debt not de- 
maodable till a given day, and only bear- 
ing an interest of 3 per cent. Still, how- 
ever, their inability to obtain that debt 
from government was no proof that they 
could not conduct their affairs independent 
of it; for, supposing the bank was in such 
& situation, that they could not carry on 
business, the public would not suffer them 
to continue any longer in possession of 
that monopoly which gave them the privi- 
lege of conducting the public pecuniary 
concerns ; but it was clear that the mono- 
poly could not be withdrawn, without the 
public becoming collectively responsible 
to each individual ; therefore, the debt of 
eleven millions to the public, equal to 
which the government was indebted to the 
bank, would put the public exactly in the 
same situation in the event of the insol- 
vency of the bank, as if it had been paid to 
them ; but, added to that, the public had 
for the payment of the debts due from 
the bank, the parliamentary faith of the 
kingdom, and the security of the whole 
property of the country. It therefore, 
seemed, that, if the object was only to 
consider the ultimate solidity of the bank, 
the committee could not have done their 
duty, if they had not included this debt 
with every other debt due to the bank, 
and particularly considering it as one 
which stood on the best security the great 
power of the community could give. It 
was not his intention to make any proposal 
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tion to would be best considered in the 
future progress of the bill. The order of 
council had been issued by government 
on the ground of the necessity, and was 
admitted not to have been legal, unless 
made so by the House; therefore, as the 
House had given their sanction to govern- 
ment for issuing the order, he had({no 
doubt but they would see the necessity of 
indemnifying government for what had 
been done.—He should propose, to the 
House to refer the inquiry into the cause 
which had produced the necessity, to the 
same committee as had before been appoint- 
ed. It was his intention to refer to the come 
mittee, powers to enable them to enter into 
the examination and discussion of every 
circumstance, which they might have the 
least reason to suppose had in ny respect, 
deranged the ordinary channel through 
which the finances and resources of the 
country flowed, and to ascertain, not 
merely what related to the bank, but 
what was the real and undisguised situa- 
tion of the country. He had the satis- 
faction to declare, that, whatever were 
the inconveniences which existed in the 
country at this period, whatever tempo- 
rary difficulties might press upon the peo- 
ple, whatever was the extent of our pre- 
ing examined, that could show the neces- | sent burthens, or how far it might be still 
sity of the measure which had been, necessary to increase them, the funda- 
adopted on the 26th of February. The | mental and radical resources of the coun- 
committee had only reported with respect | try were great and flattering.—He then 
to the actual existence of a necessity of | moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
continuing the measure, they had not re- | a bill for confirming and continuing, for 
_ ported on the necessity of taking the mea- | a time tobe limited, the restriction, con- 

sure; they had not reported on the cause. | tained in the minute of council of the 
On the necessity of continuing the restric- | 26th of February last, on payments of 
tion for a limited time, they had reported | cash by the Bank.” , 
a clear opinion that in their judgments it} Mr. For said:—Before I proceed to 
did appear indispensably necessary tocon- | consider the different points which the 
tinue it. He knew that many who might | right hon. gentleman proposes to submit 
consider that there existed a necessity of | to the House, I must beg leave to say a 
continuing the measure, were not equally | few words with regard to the first report 
well satisfied with regard to the cause.| of the secret committee. I think the 
He certainly did not mean that the report | committee did what was fair in stating 
of the committee was to be considered as | to the House the sum of eleven millions 
any sanction of the original measure: he ; due to the Bank by government, because 
only coniended, with respect to the ne in the manner in which it was stated 
ccssity of continuing it for the present, | there could be no intention to deceive. 
that it was impossible for any one to read | I nevertheless think that my hon. friend 
the report, without being sensible of it, | was perfectly correct in the observations 
and without feeling at the same time, that | he made. For is there any man s0 ill- 
all the members who composed the com- | informed, as to consider that sum as as- 
mittee were impressed with the necessity | sets which, in case of necessity, the Bank 
.of continuing the restriction.—He should | could employ? It is in fact an annuity’ 

therefore feel it his duty to propose the | of 330,000/., which government may or 
continuance of the measure. What might | may not, as it thinks proper, redeem. 
be the time proper to extend the restric- | But, says the right hon. gentleman, if the 


to the House on this part of the subject ; 
but he conceived, that the inquiry into the 
ultimate security of the bank being the point 
referred to the committee, in consequence 
of the temporary suspension of payments 
in cash, ought alone to be the question 
agitated in the House ; and he trusted that 
the measure which had been adopted of 
suspending such payments, would be con- 
sidered as one which made the ultimate 
responsibility of the bank secure, and 
that on that account, the House would 
agree in the propriety of continuing the 
restriction.—A great deal had been said 
with respect to the propriety of examining 
the causes which had led to the order of 
council. It certainly appeared a matter 
of difficulty, to distinguish the boundaries 
between the necessity, and the causes 
which produced it; for if a cause could 
be shown for a necessity, it would go far 
towards removing the necessity, by point- 
ing out the means of obviating the cause. 
Such was a fair mode of reasoning; but 
it also seemed plain, that there was a dif- 
ference between a particular necessity for 
a measure, and the particular measure for 
continuing it. He understood there 
was not a difference of opinion, with re- 
spect to the propriety of every thing be- 
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Bank should cease to answer the purposes 
for which it was intended and terminate 
its operations, you can withdraw the mo- 
nopoly which you have allowed it. With- 
out supposing a case of total annihilation, 
may not the Bank be placed in a situation 
in which it is desirous to redeem its debts, 
and to avail itself of all its means? In 
this case, you must consider to what ex- 
tent this sum could be available.—The 
right hon. gentleman says, that the 
first report has confirmed the opinion 
which was previously entertained of the 
complete solvency of the Bank. Upon 
this point, my sentiments are precisely the 
same as they were before. Yet I must 
' consider the report as productive of, at 
least, one very useful consequence, if it 
bas induced the right hon. gentleman to 
abandon the intention which he announced 
of guaranteeing the notes of the Bank 
with the sanction of government. From 
the fullest reflection I am convinced, that 
the more you identify the Bank with the 
government, the more you make it depen- 
dant upon the measures of administration, 
the more you cement a union, calculated 
not for permanent good, but for tempo- 
rary expedient: you increase the source 
from which our misfortunes have sprung, 
and add a great calamity to those with 
which the country is already oppressed.— 
With regard to the second report of the 
committee, the right hon. gentleman la- 
ments that the report is so limited. Upon 
a former discussion I stated that the 
words of the reference to the committee 
did limit their inquiries ; an opinion which 
the committee, by their report, have 
proved to have been well-founded. The 
right hon. gentleman says, that they ought 
to have gone into the necessity which 
produced the order of council. To have 
enabled the committee to enter properly 
into the inquiry, the order under which 
they were to act should have been large 
and comprehensive. But it appears to me 
that they have reported nothing that is 
not self-evident. There is no subtle, me- 
taphysical distinction necessary to de- 
monstrate that there exists a great differ- 
ence between the necessity of at first re- 
sorting to the measure, and the necessity 
of continuing it. I have no hesitation in 
Saying, that the very issuing and acting 
upon such a measure creates the necessity 
of its continuance. Whatever may be 
thought of the embarrassments which pre- 
viously existed, there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the run which would en- 
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sue, and the drain which would be expe- 
rienced, on the order being abruptly 
taken off. But although I thus recognize 
the necessity of siggerls the order for 
some time, it does not follow that we 
should be insensible to the importanee of 
my hon. friend’s observations. I confess 
I am not so sanguine of the effects of the 
measure he proposes, as to imagine that 
it will supersede the necessity of conti- 
nuing the order of council; but I am con- 
vinced it will tend to limit its duration. 
The right hon. gentleman says, that my 
hon. friend's proposal requires time, in 
order to produce any good effect. Ad- 
mitted. And this is the very reason wh 

it ought to be adopted. But, there is 
another reason why we ought to em- 
brace it. If we are compelled by dire 
necessity to continue so fatal a measure, 
we ought to accompany it with substan- 
tial proofs, that we are taking measures to 
remove the necessity, and limit its dura- 
tion. —But the right hon. gentleman says, 
that as the payment which government 
would make the Bank mustbe in paper, it 
could not have the effect of enabling the 
Bank to make their payments in cash. I 
beg leave to refer to what the right hon. 
gentleman said on a former occasion, that 
the advances by the Bank to government 
were in paper. But does it not occur to 
every gentleman, that there is a great 
difference between paper equivalent to 
cash, and paper for which cash cannot 
be obtained? For instance, when the 
Bank advanced five millions of p»per con- 
vertible into cash, that paper issued by 
government for various. services became 
so much additional paper, for which the 
Bank was liable to be called upon for 
cash. The case now is far different. It 
certainly is less relief to the Bank to pay 
in paper than to pay in specie: you do 
not in the one case positively add to the 
quantity of specie which the Bank pos- 
sesses, but you may diminish the amount 
of the paper for which they are liable, 
and so increase their ability to meet what 
remains. If you pay in paper, you at 
least diminish the disproportion between 
cash and paper; which certainly adds 
greatly to the present embarrassment. 
In the view of the case which the right 
hon. gentleman holds out, the difficulties 
which the country experiences are owing 
to the want of a circulating medium: go- 
vernment preventing the Bank from y- 
creasing the circulating medium, is, in 
their own view of the subject, an evil to 
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be removed. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, however, that the most desirable 
mode of remedying the embarrassment 
which the Bank experiences, would be by 
an increase of cash; but if the dispropor- 
tion between specie and paper produced 
that state ofthings which terminated in a 
ublic act of bankruptcy and a notorious 
reach of faith, | consider a diminution of 
the quantity by @ payment in paper would 
contribute to lessen the evil under which 
we now labour.—With regard to the 
functions of the Bank, I disagree entire- 
ly from the right hon. gentleman. The 
Bank directors should do nothing incon- 
sistent with the interest of the proprietors 
for whom they act. When they consider 
the public interest, instead of that of the 
proprietors, they depart from their ibe 
r sphere, and the effect of their conduct 

is to sacrifice their private interest to the 
ublic good. Let the functions of the 
Bank and of parliament be kept distinct, 
and they are both exercised to the public 
advantage. Let the directors pursue 
their private interests, and attend to their 
own concerns: let parliament and minis- 
ters devote their attention to public mea- 
sures: this is an arrangement which suits 
better with their respective objects, and 
conduces best to their common ends, in- 
stead of that union of duties in which 
every thing is confounded, and that dis- 
traction of pursuits in which every thing 
is destroyed.—-That a diminution of dis- 
count and of the issue of paper ought to 
take place, I have no difficulty in saying. 
That this would be attended with incon- 
venience cannot be doubted. But, on 
the other hand, this inconvenience ought 
to be compared with those real evils which 
it would tend to remove. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages ought to be ba- 
lanced. The House should determine 
whether any of the consequences which 
it would involve are equal to the mis- 
chiefs which our present state presents. 
In reality, the Bank ought to be viewed as 
unconnected with government. That 
they ought to regard the public interest 
is certainly true; but this object they 
are most likely to attain by a wise prose- 
cution of their own. I know nothing in 
the charter of the Bank that binds them 
to discount to any particular extent, or 
to discount at all. find, however, from 
the experience of one hundred happy 
years, that they have gone on in supply- 
ing this accommodation with advantage to 
themselves and tothe public. The Bank, 
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however, must have been aware of the 
situation in which they were placed ; they 
must have been sensible that the drain of 
cash they experienced would reduce them 
to a state when they could no longer pay 
inspecie. They do not seem upon this 
prospect to have acted with prudence and 
discretion. They ought to have adopted 
measures to increase their cash, and to 
diminish the paper which caused the 
demand. They ought to have done what, 
in similar circumstances, a prudent indi- 
vidual would have done. They ought to 
have narrowed their circumstances for a 
time, to gain that credit which would 
afterwards have enabled them to have 
pursued their operations with increased 
prosperity and success. The conduct 
which the minister thought proper to 
prescribe, however, was directly the re- 
verse. He boldly resolved to defraud 
the public creditor, to violate the faith of 
all engagements, rather than that the 
Bank should narrow their discounts, or 
discontinue their advances to government. 
I would ask, How are you to increase the 
quantity of cash in proportion to the in- 
creased circulation of paper? To in- 
crease its quantity is not in your power : 
but do at least what youcan; avail your- 
selves of the remedy you possess; dimi- 
nish the quantity of paper, and reduce 
that disproportion which exists between 
paper and specie. This, at least, is in 
your power; and, to a certain extent, its 
good effects will be felt. Does the right 
hon. gentleman think that, by giving a 
forced circulation to paper, he will be 
able to draw cash from the lurking places 
to which it may have retired, or turn the 
course of foreign exchange so much in 
our favour as to remove the difficulties 
under which we labour? It may be said 
that, in this manner, you strike at com- 
merce, you suspend industry, and strike 
at the sources of revenue. There are 
certainly many nice considerations upon 
this subject, which are not to be lightly 
treated. It is one of the accumulated 
evils of our situation, that it is impossible 
to embrace any remedy which applies to 
the evil which affects the country upon 
the one hand, without committing some 
injury to it upon the other. He who 
talks of plans, of positive plans to go at 
once to the disease, who hopes to produce 
great good without hazarding a mixture of 
evil, is not the person from whom, in a 
situation like the present, much advan- 
tage is to be expected. Such plans are 
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those of the visionary projector, who ar- 
racges his plan without considermg the 
circumstances m which it is to operate. 
All that is left is a choice of evile. He 
that talks rationally will rejoice if he can 
discover a remedy that with some evil 
will be able to overcome the mortality of 
the disease. Here, as in every other in- 
stance, the dictates of wisdom do not 
elash with the precepts of morality. No 
concealment should be attempted in the 
affairs of the Bank. The Bank should 
have but one object, that of performing 
their engagements and discharging their 
debts. We have heard of the phrase 
‘‘ perish commerce, let the constitution 
live.” The exclamation of the Bank 
should be a ; sar pat provided 

we our debts,” and if any te 
hell ae berantpes should be felt, "heir axa » 
lied mtegrity and unimpeached credit 
would be the pledge of its ample restora- 
tion and increased prosperity. If, by the 
narrowing of discounts, commerce should 
sink under temporary difficulties, it would 
revive vigorous powerful from that 
credit which had fallen to support it. 
Such a decisive measure would, in every 
view of policy, be more favourable to 
commerce and to prosperity, than a sickly 
existence and lingering expedients. By 
acting upon these plain and natural prin- 
ciples, some good may be obtained. Any 
thing else will prove false and delusory. 
The Bank ought to act for the advantage 
of their constituents, and in doing se they 
will best promote the benefit of the public. 
Any other miserable expedients will only 
‘increase the evil which they are intended 
to remove. Suppose, for instance, that 
government were to pay five or six mil- 
lions to the Bank ia paper, which the 
Bank was to destroy, and that, though it 
produced a temporary stagnation, it re- 
stored the solvency of the Bank, and ena- 
bled them to make their payments in 
cash. this means credit (if credit 
can at all be revived after it has received 
so fata] a shock), being revived and con- 
fidence resto I would ask, if the revi- 
val of commerce would not immediately 
follow? I would ask, too, if credit be 
destroyed, is its return equally certain; 
would its revival be equally soon? This 
ts the measure of prudence, and, in the 
view of policy, that which it would be 
wise to adopt. But when you consider, 
that along with this you fulfil your en- 
agements to the public creditor, that the 
is put in a situation to discharge its 
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notes in cash, can yoru hesitate to em- 
brace an alternative by which you can 
reserve your honour, and pursue your 
interest? Expedients will turn out as 
expedients a do. <A projector is 
never tired by isappointment. If the 
right hon. gentleman, however, recoHects 
the many expedients which he has already 
employed, some of them calculated per- 
haps to produce a little good; if he re- 
flects upon the different schemes which 
he has attempted in the last fourteen 
months ; he will be convinced how un- 
availing are projects opposed to the natu- 
ral stream of things; how futile it is, by 
such paltry resources, to supply an ex- 
gigas monstrous aad extravagant ; 
will be tired of the repetition of such 
delusions, and disgusted with the pros- 
pect of fresh disappointments. But the 
right hon. gentleman, F am afraid, is not 
to be deterred by experience. Two 
months hence we shall be discussing 
some new or ere of the right hon. 


gentleman, till at length the beginning of 


bankruptcy, which we have already wit- 
nessed, proceeding from one progress to 
another, terminates in complete insolven- 
rh I do not say that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s expedients were all bad, but 
they were not sufficient to remedy the evil. 
Trusting to inefficient expedients, we at 
length find ourselves in the gulph in which 
we are plunged. It it time therefore to 
recur to fundamental principles, and to 
act upon them strictly. Without this 
there is no hope of redeeming the coun- 
ny, no chance of escaping the ruin by 
which we are threatened. With regard 
to the ideas which the right hon. gentle- 
go, they 
have my approbation. The first of the 
proposals which he makes is, to take a 
complete view of our financial situation. 
A motion for an inquiry of this nature 
was made two years ago,* when the coun- 
try might have been saved, the embar- 
rassments that have been experienced 
might have been prevented, and the ne- 
cessity of the order of council avoided. 
Last year, too, had the motion of my hon. 
friend (Mr. Grey) to that effectt been 
listened to, we should not now have been 
discussing how the public creditor was to 
be paid. But the House goes on confid- 
ing till an act of bankruptcy is passed, 
and then they think of inquiring. It is 


* See Vol. 31, p. 1345. 
+ See Vol. 32, p. 90%. 
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the fate ofall the right hon. gentleman’s 
projects to come too late. The proposals 
of peace which he made in December last, 
wouldhave been accepted in 1794, or in the 
beginning of 1796. But when the moment 
at which they would have been received 
has passed away, he makes proposals, 
which if made at the proper time, would 
have saved the country. How long is this 
system to be allowed to go on? How 
long are we doomed to sustain this de- 
structive war? Let the right hon. gen- 
theman look back, and he will see the re- 
peated instances in which the interests of 
the country have been sacrificed by his 
tardy wisdom. Perhaps now he may be 
prepared to offer terms of peace, which a 
few months ago would have been accepted 
with eagerness. Act length, after having 
so obstinately resisted it, he comes forward 
and teils us, that it is proper to inquire. 
Late, however, as this inquiry is to be 
granted, it will be attended with one good 
effect. It will, I hope, lead to a declara- 
tion, that the calamities in which we are 
involved have been brought upon us, to 
say no more, by the errors of ministers, 
and by the confidence of the last par- 
liament. It will demonstrate that the 
country has been Jed to the brink of de- 
struction by parliament relinquishing the 
principle of the constitution, and the prac- 
tice of our ancestors. The House trusted 
when it ought to have inquired, and we 
are now told that we are to inquire, when 
it is doubtful whether inquiry can save us, 
and when the punishment of the delinquent 
is the only consolation that remains. Of 
late is has been too much the practice to 
Zive up the privileges which the constitu- 
tion secures; it has been too much the 
fashion to wish to change a free govern- 
ment into an absolute monarchy. For 
my own part, no exigency shall prevail 
a me to consent to increase the power 
of the crown. It is still my opinion, that 
the measure which the counsel adopted, 
if necessary, should have originated in 
this House. The real cause of all our 
calamities has been, that, whether by its 
own power, or the connivance of parlia- 
ment, the crown has swallowed up the 
whole government. If this inquiry had 
heen sooner undertaken, there was a 
chance for salvation. Is there a man who 
thinks that, after this House felt and ac- 
knowledged that peace with France had 
become practicable, if gentlemen had 
fairly told what they thought, and acted 
from their conviction, peace might not 
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have been obtained? But servility, base 
servility, has been the ruin of this country. 
There must now be a total. change’ of 
measures, a radical change of system.— 
The great object which we ought to pur- 
sue is to abridge, as much as possible, the 
duration of the measure which has become 
necessary. I hope it will be short, but I 
hope too, that no power will be giver to 
the crown to suspend its force. Parlia- 
ment ought to sit expressly for this bill, 
and though it were to sit for five years 
together, the minister who should advise 
his majesty to prorogue it before this 
measure is disposed of, would deserve to 
be impeached. The measure which it 
has now become necessary to sanction is 
attended with many aggravating circum- 
stances. Among the dividends already due 
there are many which have not actually 
been received. Suppose that a dividend 
had become due on the 5th of January, 
and that the person having no immediate 
use for the money, allows it to remain in 
the Bank, relying on the faith of govern- 
ment that it is actually paid. Govern- 
ment, however, like lady Townley in the 
play, cries, ‘“‘ Stop, don’t pay that money, 
have other purposes to serve with it,’? 
and because it has the key of the chest 
where it is deposited, in violation of all 
faith and honour, seizes on the cash whicl: 
had in reality been paid, and gives some- 
thing else for which specie cannot be ob- 
tained. If such be the necessity, surely 
any situation is preferable to this. What- 
ever may be the temporary consequences 
to individual traders, or to general com- 
merce, can they be put in the balance 
with avowed bankruptcy, with flagrant 
breach of faith and undisguised robbery ? 
As a confirmation of the order of council 
has become necessary, | shall not nega- 
tive the measure proposed. With respect 
to the inquiry, I think that the mode bY 
secret committee ought not to be adopted. 
But I shall take the sense of the House 
upon the point, whether the former com- 
mittee shall be revived. I shall not re- 
peat the arguments used formerly against 
a committee by ballot, they apply in alk 
their force to the present case. After all 
that has been said of the dignity of 
the House, and the cant of minorities, I 
am warranted by history and experience 


| in saying, that a committee by ballot is 


always nominated by the minister, and I 

think the House ought to perceive that 

this is not a’ moment for such practices. 
-Lord Hawkesbury could not forbear 
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expressing his surprise at the language 
that had fallen from the right hon. gentle- 
man. He had asserted, that the country 
was in a state of bankruptcy; but, in no 
point of view, was the term applicable to 
the present condition of the country. A 
mere stoppage of payment could not be 
considered with justice as an act of bank- 
ruptcy, when it Is proved beyond a doubt, 
that there are substantial funds far excced- 
ing what was necessary to answer every just 
demand. The embarrassments were prin- 
cipally imputed to the scarcity of specie. 
But did it therefore follow that the Bank 
was poor? Undoubtedly not. Money was 
only the representative of wealth. It not 
unfrequently happened that this scarcity 
of specie was most experienced, when 
solid wealth was considerably increased. 
Our present circumstances, instead of de- 
pressing us, should invigorate our hopes. 
‘We have no reason to despair, but on the 
contrary, every reason to be satisfied. 
For if we examine into the causes that 
may be, supposed to produce temporary 
dificulties, similar to those in which we 
are now involved, it will be difficult to 
trace our embarrassments to any of them. 
If we look to our internal, or our foreign 
trade, it was scarcely evermore flourishing. 
Indeed, there is no criterion to which we 
can resort, but what abundantly proves 
the sufficiency of our funds and the soli- 
dity of our resources. If we look to the 
price of land, we find it higher than at 
any period of any former war. What 
may have occasioned the present want of 
specie, it was not his intention elaborately 
to inquire. In the first place, it might be 
attributed to the extent of our paper cur- 
rency, and to the enormous quantity of 
imaginary capital now floating in the coun- 
try. But did this rationally account for 
it? Surely not. For the industry of the 
country was not set at work by spccie, 
but by the credit of the individual, whe- 
ther banker or manufacturer, who held 
out employment and encouragement to 
industrious hands. It might with more 
reason be ascribed to the enormous in- 
crease of our trade and commerce. The 
sudden disappearance of specie might also 
be imputed to the dread of an invasion, 
or to any other panic that may have seized 
on the public mind. The right hon. gen- 
tleman asserted, that it was the interest 
of the public that our paper currency 
should be diminished. To support this 
assertion, he instituted a comparison be- 
tween a private trader and the Bank of 
[ VOL. XXXII] 
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England; but in no one point of view 
could they be fairly compared. The 
Bank of England should be regarded as 
the centre of all our commerce.. Should 
any thing affect this spring and sinew of 
our commercial energies, they must be 
proportionally impaired. Nay, the argu- 
ments of the right hon. gentleman tended 
directly to affect what he seemed so anxi- 
ous to preserve. By diminishing the re- 
venue, you surely cannot increase public 
credit: by cramping the circulation of 
paper currency, you contract the sphere 


of ofr commercial pursuits ; and by this 


affect the public at large. It might be 
prudent to extend the operation of sir 
George Savile’s law, and thus secure a 
larger quantity of specie in the coun- 
try. But even if this were effected, it 
would not follow that our paper circula- 
tion should be diminished. Such a diminu- 
tion would prove far more prejudicial to 
the public creditor and to public credit, 
than any of the cases so strongly urged 
by the right hon. gentleman. 

The Solicitor General agreed with the 
noble lord, that specie was not the only 
indication of the wealth of a state or of an 
individual ; there might be many cases in 
which it would be manifest, on the exa- 
mination of his affairs, that an individual 
was extremely rich, although, at the 
time of that examination, that individual 
was not in the actual possession of a single 
shilling. From the manner in which com- 
merce was now carried on, it was impos- 
sible that specie should be the only repre- 
sentative of wealth or property. If every 
man was to make a demand upon his deb- 
tor of Sp haat in specie of what was due 
to him, few individuals in this commer- 
cial country would be able to discharge 
their debts. That was the case with the 
Bank at the present moment; but it was 
unfair to call the stoppage of payinent int 
specie a bankruptcy. ‘The Bank was sol- 
vent, and even very rich, although they 
were at this moment unable to pay all de- 
mands upon them in cash. He appre- 
hended also, that this non-payment of 
bank-notes with cash could not be called 
a fraud, because the public knew perfectly 
well, that this was an event which might 
happen. He considered the measure 
adopted by government a measure of sa- 
lutary precaution, calculated to prevent 
a greatevil. Ifa numbcr of people were 
in a great theatre, and there was a false 
alarm of fire given, he apprehended the 
door-keepers could not do better than pre- 
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vent the people from going out in large 
parties in great hurry, or let them go out 
by degrees; were they even to shut them 
in for a time, he apprehended that would 
be the means of preventing a much greater 
evil. Such he considered to be the ten- 
dency of the present stoppage of cash- 
payments at the Bank. A very large de- 
mand was made on almost every banking- 
house in the kingdom, and particularly on 
the Bank, for payment in cash; and this 
sudden demand it was which created this 
temporary difficulty and embarrassment. 
If the run upon the Bank had been per- 
mitted to continue, the ruin of the Bank 
must have followed; therefore the step 
which government had taken, was a step 
to prevent the total ruin of the Bank, and 
with it the ruin of public credit.—Gentle- 
men had said much of the public creditor. 
Were they not aware, that the holder of 
a bank-note, or a person who had de- 
mands upon the Bank, was not the only 
public creditor of this country? There 
were other public creditors, to whose 
convenience it became us to be attentive : 
he meant the army and the navy. He 
considered them to be as much public 
creditors as the holders of bank-notes 
could be; and their situation such as to 
require payment of what was due to them 
in cash, more so than any other descrip- 
tion of men. If, therefore, what was lately 
going on at the Bank, would very soon 
ave left them without specie, govern- 
ment were called upon to take the mea- 
sure they had taken. So far from bein 
inconsistent with public faith, it had for 
its object the preservation of public 
faith.—Much had been said on the consti- 
tution of the Bank of England. It was 
not for the holder of bank-stock only that 
such constitution was formed; and so it 
was declared in the charter of the Bank. 
It was instituted, as every other corpora- 
tion was, for aaa purposes. The bene- 
fit of the holder of stock was an inferior 
object. The Bank, from the very nature 
of its charter, was bound to accommodate 
the nation; and therefore, when it was 
said that the Bank owed a duty to the 
holder of stock, it should be remembered 
they owed a duty also to the public, 
which, on occasions of public emergency, 
it was essential they should perform, for 
that was the great object of their institu- 
tion ; and if they did not perform the pub- 
lic purposes for which they were insti- 
tuted, the power which created might also 
destroy them. ‘The Bank, therefore, must 
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assist the. government of the country. It 
was their duty so to do when any occasion 
required it; and it was particularly their 
duty in the present instance.—As to the 
eleven millions due from government to 
the Bank, it originated in a subscription | 
of certain individuals, for which there was 
to be an interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
and that deposit was held afterwards by 
government as a pledge for the payment 
of bank-notes, and was a security for the 
payment of demands that might be made 
upon the Bank: that sum was from time 
to time increased, until it amounted to 
eleven millions and upwards, upon which 
an annuity of 3 per cent was paid to the 
holder of bank-stock, to which a dividend 
of $ per cent more had been added. But 
the right hon. gentleman was wrong in his 
calculation upon that subject. It was dif- 
ficult to estimate the precise value of that 
stock, but according to the price which it 
now bore, he apprehended it would pro- 
duce, if sold, between 15 and 16 mil-. 
lions ; for this was not to be considered 
only as a capital, but, if sold, there would 
o with it the good-will of the trade, and 
erefore it was worth considerably more 
than the 11 millions capital stock.—He 
must now recur to the order in council. 
It was clear, that however affluent the 
Bank actually were, they could not pay 
all demands upon them in specie, because 
they could not convert their property into 
specie, and it would be impossible for 
commerce to go on if the Bank was drained 
of all its specie; this specie could not re- 
turn until the course of commerce should 
bring it back again to the Bank. Whe- 
ther the measure which was adopted by 
government was a wise measure or not, 
was foreign to this part of the argument, 
but he maintained that it was so far ftom 
being a breach of faith, that it enabled 
the Bank to keep their faith with the pub- 
lic. The consideration before the com- 
mittee was, whether the measure should 
or should not be continued? and it did 
not appear to him that there was any dif- 
ference of opinion upon that point. Some 
other measures might be suggested as a 
remedy in the present case; but the only 
one he had heard mentioned was, that of 
payment of the debt due from the public 
to the Bank. A considerable part of that 
was a floating debt of advance upon the 
produce of taxes, which was continually 
coming in, and which debt was thercfore 
in the course of reducing itself. He ap- 
prehended that we ought not to reduce 
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the number of bank-notes, for we wanted 
them as a circulating medium; and if an 
attempt was made to bring them nearly 
upon a level with the quantity, not of the 
property, but the cash of the Bank, we 
might expect to see the Bank soon with- 
out notes, or without cash sufficient to 
carry on the purposes of commerce. He 
apprehended, if this sataiat restriction 
was continued for a reasonable time, the 
course of trade would bring specie back 
again, and then the embarrassment would 
be over. a 

Mr. Sheridan said, that if he had not 
known the minister pretty well, and known 
that many of his adherents carried their 
a bern much farther than their leader, he 
should have been more astonished at the 
present plan than he was, even desperate 
as that plan was. If the speeches of the 
noble lord, and of the Jearned gentleman 
who had just spoken, really conveyed the 
sentiments of the minister, then, indeed, 
there could be nothing so desperate as the 
situation to which we were reduced, in 
reasoning as well asin finance. Accord- 
ing to one of these orators, a forced paper 
currency was better than specie, and our 
commerce would increase in proportion 
as we violated the principles of honesty in 
paying our public debts. He thought 
that paper was only a good thing while we 
had the means of converting it into cash ; 
but the noble lord thought it not only a 
cleaner, neater, and more portable and 
convenient medium to represent property, 
but the very essence of wealth itself, even 
when it could not be converted into specie, 
and that the flourishing state of our com- 
merce was the cause of this inability to 
produce specie to answer the demands 
upon the Bank of England. Really, until 
he heard such nonsense, he could not have 
conceived that any such would have been 
uttered in that House. The chancellor 
of the exchequer, although he could not 
countenance had given birth to this kind 
of reasoning ; and he wished, for his con- 
venience, he could carry it into practice. 
What apleasant thing it would be, to be 
able to show, from day to day, that the 
inability of the government to discharge 
the demands that were made upon it, was 
owing to the enormous increase of its 
wealth! What an entertainment it would 
be to the chancellor of the exchequer, to 
sit in his office and to receive collectors 
of the revenue, who should tell him they 
had all been out and had done their duty 
most diligently, but tliat the capital of 
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every man on whom they intended to levy 
taxes, was so enormously increased, that 
they were not any of them enabled to pay 
a single shilling! And yet such arguments 
from the collectors of taxes could not be 
more absurd, than the arguments that had 
been urged that night. The evil which 
was now the subject of complaint had been 
apprehended toarise from one oftwo causes; 
perhaps from both. The one was, that 
enormous sums of money had been sent 
abroad, the other, that men had been 
alarmed and had locked up vast quantities 
of specie in their coffers ; and for this evil, 
it was supposed, that to issue an enormous 
uantity of paper would be a remedy! 
ose who thought so, he would venture 

to say, did not understand the nature of 
the evil.—The learned gentleman had en- 
tered into the nature of the constitution 
of the Bank. He had told the gentlemen 
opposite to him, that they were extremely 
ignorant of the nature of the constitution 
of the Bank; he had told them they mis- 
took the meaning of the act of the 5th of 
kiog William, and that ‘that act did not 
constitute the charter of the Bank for the 
private purposes of paying its creditors, 
but for the public purpose of assisting go- 
vernment ; and that, if they did not ans- 
wer this original and public purpose, the 
same power which created might also de- 
stroy them—a pretty good threat this, and 
a little more intelligible than had ever be- 
fore been given them. The very learned 
gentleman who had accused others of 
being ignorant of the constitution of the 
Bank, had not, he was convinced, read 
one syllable of the constitution of the 
Bank; if he had, he could not have ut- 
tered such gross and palpable absurdities. 
The Bank instituted to accommodate go- 
vernment! No such thing, nor any thing 
like it. They lent the money to which the 
learned gentleman alluded, and which was 
now said to have accumulated to eleven 
millions, for a particular advantage which 
they purch by so lending; but so far 
was it from being considered at that time, 
that it was to be the duty of the Bank to 
lend money to government in future, 
whenever government might apply for it, 
or when government might want it, that 
the very act of parliament expressed an 
apprehension of evil effects from too great 
a facility in lending money from the Bank 
to government, and therefore the act ex- 
pressed, that no money should be ad- 
vanced by the Bank to government, conn 
upon sums that shall have been previously 
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voted by parliament ; and this was prohi- 
bited under a penalty of treble the sum 
advanced, to be forfeited by the directors 
who should so advance it. So that this 
act, by which their constitution was 
created, had it in view that the Bank 
should never become what the present 
government had endcavoured to make it, 
the mere tool and engine of the king’s 
ministers, And here it was impossible 
for him to abstain from adverting to the 
manner in which the provisions of this sa- 
lutary act had been got ridof. This being 
the law of the land, the Bank directors 
would be bound to observe it; but, at 
the commencement of this war, a bill was 
brought in to do away the effect of the 
act altogether; not indeed under that 
title, nor was there any notice of any such 
Intention, but a clause was smuggled into 
an act of parliament, avowedly brought 
in for another purpose, by which clause 
that provision in the act of king William, 
which prohibited the Bank from making 
any advances to government upon any but 
Sums expressly voted by parliament, was 
repealed. The directors had before that 
time advanced money to government 
against law; they were indemnified for 
that illegal act, and were enabled to do 
so hereafter ; for that wholesome provision 
of the act of king William, by which they 
were forbidden to do it, was now re- 
pealed : that repeal was the cause of our 
present calamity. Immediately after this, 
1,500,000/. was advanced by the Bank to 
Sovernment, and was paid into theTrea- 
sury: and now the House would consider 
how well the learned gentleman, who had 
accused others of ignorance of the original 
“Constitution of the Bank himself under- 
stood that constitution. It was stated, 
that if government were to pay the Bank 
five millions the next day, it would not 
relieve them from the present pressure. 
‘Why not? Could they not purchase bul- 
Jion with it? Really this mode of stating 
difficulties he did not understand. But 
this was a system fraught with the most 
dreadful evils; it was of the same com- 
‘plexion as that which laid the foundation 
of the ruin of the French finances, andled 
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the Huuse any ground fora bill. What 
need had they for a bill, when it was no- 
torious they would proceed without one, and 
as notorious that the Bank would obey them? 
If they acted illegally, he thought they 
ought to be left to their peril. There was 
no reason why thg House should aid them, 
since they did not condescend to give any 
proof of the necessity of their measure. 
They had shown they could commit rob- 
bery; and as they did not offer any evi- 
dence of the necessity of any one thing, 
why should the House give them leave to 
bring in a bill to indemnify themselves ? 
They ought to be left to go on in their 
own way. He warned the House of the 
effect ot giving to ministers this facility of 
breaking the public faith. It would only 
encourage them to treat all thought of 
responsibility with contempt, and there 
was no possibility of knowing where their 
desperation would end. He believed we 
should not long be able, after the inunda- 
tion of paper to which this system gave 
birth, to stop them from making bank 
notes a Iegal tender; and then, adieu to 
the appearance of specie at the Bank, and 
soon afterwards to the real value of a bank 
note ! | 
Mr. Fox said, that in differing from 

Mr. Sheridan as to the propriety of voting 
for the introduction of this bill, it was a 
difference merely as to propriety, and not 
to principle. It was certainly most true, 
that in passing this bill they were ee 
robbery and fraud; for robbery and frau 

it was in direct and heinous characters ; 
but it had now become an imperious ne- 
cessity, that the illegal order of council, 
which had been illegally obeyed, should 
now be continued for a limited time by 
the force of a statute. All the other ar- 
guments of his hon. friend he fully 
adopted, and would repeat, that in givin 

his assent to the introduction of this bill, 
lhe neither passed an indemnity on the 
council for issuing the order, nor on the 
Bank for obeying it. The reasons given 
by the solicitor-general in justification of 
the measure, and his description of the 
character of the Bank, were additional 
alarms to his mind. According to his 


to all the horrors which have been so much ; doctrine, the public establishment of the 


deplored. The measure of the order in 
council was as violent as if it had been di- 
_Yected to any banker or private individual 


Bank was the creature of government, 
over which they might exercise whatever 
power the policy of the moment might 


_fo lay hold of the cash in his coffers, and | dictate; for it was originally created for 
to rob him of it, under the pretence that | their use, and to be obedient to their 
. it was intended for the public use. He! pleasure. What an idea to put forth to 
did not sec that ministers had laid Peete) the country! Not content with this ge- 
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neral doctrine, which identified the Bank 
with government, he had justified the 
interference of the state by asserting that 
the stopping of the money of individuals 
was a measure of wisdom, useful even to 
the creditors themselves, because it ulti- 
mately tended to ther security? Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, they might dispense 
with all the laws for the security of the 
national creditor. On this pretext they 
might lay a tax upon the funds the next 
day, though the law had secured them to 
be paid in money to the creditors. He 
deprecated all these false and fatal doc- 
trines ; all these deviations from the sim- 
plicity of rectitude from the morals of 
the constitution. They were as detesta- 
ble in their character as they must be in- 
effectual in their practice. They would 
serve only to plunge us into ignominy as 
they had precipitated us into ruin, and 
Jeave us bankrupts in fame, as well as in 
fortune. 

Mr. W. Smith entertained no doubts 
as to the solvency of the Bank, but 
cculd not agree with the solicitor- general 
in his statement of the constitution of 
the Bank. The original subscribers had 
not, in his opinion, the public service in 
view so much as their own pecuniary in- 
terests; and every subsequent act which 
had been passed, by which money had 
been borrowed from the Bank, showed 
that the ideas of parliament corresponded 
with this opinion. Parliament had never 
assumed a dictatorial control over the pe- 
cuntary concerns of the Bank. Terms 
on which money was proposed to be bor- 
rowed, had repeatedly been offered to 
the directors, but had never been im- 
posed upon them. He denied, that the 
directors were warranted in sacrificing 
the interest of the proprietors to that of 
the public. As good patriots, and in 
point of national policy, they might be 
induced to run some risks for the public 
good; but the immediate object with 
which they were intrusted, and which 
they were immediately bound to take care 
of, was the interest of the proprietors. 
‘The premium which the Bank gave to 
‘the public for the renewal of its charter, 
was not to compromise its interest with 
the public, but it was a benefit conferred 
on the latter, in virtue of which the di- 
rectors were empowered to pursue the 
concerns of the Bank, as might be most 
for the interest of the proprietors. If the 
act which had been forced upon the 
-Bank by the order of council had been 
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the company’s ewn act and deed, it could 
never have recovered the shock ; but, as 
it was, he had little doubt but it would 
retrieve its credit. Not that he consi- 
dered the city association of merchants 
as any criterion, or proof of the credit 
in which the Bank stood with the public; 
for he averred that that association 
would have signed the paper they did, 
even if they had known that the Bank 
would not pay, because it was their inter- 
est to support the Bank. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
Mr. Pitt then moved, That the secret 
committee be revived. 

Mr. Fox said, he should negative the 
revival of this committee, constituted as 
it had been. A committee by ballot to 
inquire into the conduct of ministers in a 
measure that struck a blow at the vitals of 
the country, was not the sort of committee 
which either would or ought to satisfy 
the nation. It was notorious, that a bal- ° 
lot was a shameful stratagem by which a 
minister appointed his own judges. 
There was a servility in the last parlia- 
ment which had enabled the -minister to 
evade all inquiry; and it was notorious 
that that servility went the length of 
adopting one general list of names pre- 
pared and packed for the purpose of a 
ballot. The committee which it was 
proposed to revive had been so appointed. 
To such a committee he must object. If 
he should succeed in negativing the mo- 
tion, he should propose a committee for 
the same purposes, to be appointed by 
nomination. - 

Mr. Grey said, it was perfectly under- 
stood, that the nature of asecret commit- 
tee of that House went only to impose 
upon its members that degree of secrecy 
on the matters that came before them, 
which their own discretion might think 
proper. There was no obligation of se- 
crecy. It was not any divulging of the 
matters that came before them to say that 
a majority of the committee were of opi- 
nion that the order of the 26th of Febru- 
ary was called for by necessity, and that 
the causes of thé predicament justified go- 
vernment in the measure. He, -however, 
did not agree with the majority: he was 
not satisfied with the evidence which sa- 
tisfied them: he wanted a more circum- 
stantial inquiry.' The result of this differ- 
ence of opinion was, that they finally 
agreed upon the report on the table, in 
which they had avoided all words that 
tended to give any opinion as to the no- 
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cessity or the causes that produced it. 
Now, he submitted with what propriety, 
or to what good purpose, this committee 
could be revived, or at least his name be 
left on it. The majority that had been 
convinced without farther inquiry, would 
be convinced still ; and he who could not 
deliver up his conscience and his honour, 
must retain the opinion which he had 
formed after a deliberate examination of 
all that had been brought before them. 

The committee divided: Yeas, 174; 
Noes, 65. Mr. Douglas having reported 
the same to the House, the said committee 
was revived. Mr. Sheridan then moved, 
«¢ That the right hon. C. J. Fox be added 
to the said committee of secrecy.” He did 
it, he said, from the persuasion that his 
unparalleled talents and established integ- 
rity pointed him out to all England as the 
man to whom an inquiry so important 
ought to be committed. He was sure 
that, if the Bank themselves had the no- 
mination, they would be eager to enrol his 
name in the list, that it might give charac- 
ter and credit to the report. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
‘ Mr. Sheridan - - - -« 
YEAS ; Mr. Alderman Combe 60 


Mr. Douglas - - - 
Mr. Wallace - - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Noes 


a 


Debate in the Commons on appointing a 
Select Committee to examine the State of 
the Public Finances.} March 10. Mr. 
Pitt, pursuant to notice, moved, ‘* That a 
Select Committee be appointed to exa- 
mine and state the total amount of the 
public debts, and of the interest and 
charges attending the same, as they stood 
on the 5th of January 1797; distinguish. 
ing what part thereof had arisen since the 
5th of January 1793: and likewise of the 
amount of the produce, for each of the 
four years preceding the 5th of January 
1797, of the permanent taxes which exist- 
ed Pew to the 5th of January 1793; 
and of the produce of the several taxes 
provided for defraying the increased 
charge of the public debt, within the said 
period; and to report their observations 
thereon to the House : likewise to examine 
and state the amount of any unfunded 
debt or demands outstanding on the 5th 
of January 1797; and of the expected 
total amount of the public expenses for 
the year ending the 5th of January 1798, 
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asfar as the same can now be ascertained 
or estimated by the several offices ; toge- 
ther with the amount of the Ways and 
Means that have been provided to defray 
the same.” 

The motion being agreed to, Mr. Pitt 
next moved, ** That the said committee 
be chosen by way of balloting.” 

Mr. Sheridan, after what had passed on 
the subject of committees, was surprised 
the minister should persevere in havin 
the committee appointed by ballot. The 
fact, that a ballot was the means of the 
minister packing his friends together to 
make a report upon his conduct, was no- 
torious to the whole country. The House, 
in defence of its own dignity, ought no 
longer to be parties to such tricking, but 
should proceed at once to choose a com- 
mittee openly in the House. 

Mr. Pollen said, he knew nothing of 
any treasury list; but, after what had 
been said about influence, he should 
think it improper to take a list from ei- 
ther side of the House; and to do away 
all objections on this head, he would 
move, to insert after the word * be” the 
word “ now.” 

Colonel Porter seconded the motion. 
He thought it extremely improper that 
any attempt should be made to bias the 
judgment of any member. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas supported the 
mode of roceedinis by bailot. Whatharm, 
he asked, was there in five or six people 
talking together upon the names of those 
who were to compose a committee? It 
was impossible to carry on business if 
such captious objections as these were 
made. It was the first time he ever heard 
that a ballot was an engine of influence. 
There was no personal objection to any 
one of the last committee, and yet gen- 
tlemen complained of influence. There 
might be objections taken to either mode 
of appointing a committee. He had heard 
it said, that in choosing a committee by 
open vote, there was rvom for influence, 
and that choosing it by ballot, was a cover 
for rascality. These were topics which 
he would not discuss. He thought it un- 
fair to form such a committee as this 
without notice. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was not surprised 
at the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
because there was no hypocrisy in his 
public character, he had no cant, but al- 
ways displayed his political profligacy in 
a bold and honest manner. If a list, how- 
ever, were necessary, why did they not 
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recommend the names openly? They 
should recollect that the minister's re- 
commendation was sup to leave the 
House scarcely free in its choice ; a ballot 
was therefore adopted as the most impar- 
tial mode of proceeding ; and then, under 
the mask aad cover of a secret list, the 
minister found means to exercise the 
same influence in a more delusive and 
fraudulent manner. 

Mr. Addington disapproved of taking 
the House by surprise, and precluding 

tlemen who might have attended if 
they had known of an immediate appoint- 
ment by ballot. 

Mr. For said, that with regard to the 
ballot, the only question was, whether it 
was fit the minister should nominate 
whom he pleased upon it ? for that would 
be the effect of giving him time to pre- 

re. 

Mr. Pité thought the House was not 
sufficiently full to proceed to the ballot 
now. He saw no more impropriety in 

reparing lists, or in one gentleman speak- 
ing to another upon a ballot, than there 
was in canvassing fairly at an election for 
a member to serve in parliament. 

Mr. Curwen thought the House could 
not be too eager to stop the influence of 
the minister. Should the House come to 
a ballot now, there would be a chance of 
a committee that would not adhere to the 
wishes, of the minister. It was not by 
packing a committee to screcn the minis- 
ter that the country could be saved from 
aie ge ruin. 

fr. Barham apprehended, that unless 
this committee was fairly chosen, the pub- 
lic would cease to respect the House of 
Commons. He thought the minister 
ought to be glad to see his opponents on 
such a committee as this, if he was con- 
scious of having conducted himself pro- 
perly. 

Mr. Yorke supported the ballot, and 
trusted they would not desert the practice 
of their ancestors. 

Mr. Grey said, he should first vote for 


the amendment, and then oppose the whole | 


question, inasmuch as he thought the 
whole bad. With respect to the ballot it- 
self, he admitted the existence of influ- 
ence; and his only wish was, that that 
influence should be seen, known, and felt 
by the public, that they mightno longer be 
deluded by a farce. 

The question being put, That the word 
te be there inserted, the House di- 
Wided ; 
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Tellers. 
Mr. Pollen - « « « 
Yeas Sri, Porter « - «© « : 40 
Noes j Mr. Charles Yorke - : 123 


The motion, That the said committee 
be chosen by way of balloting was then 
agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion for rea 
paying to the Bank the Advances made for 
the Public Service.] Mr. Sheridan rose to 
make his promised motion. He said, that 
the order of council which required the 
Bank to stop payment, had not produced 
that alarm which any man predicting such 
an event would have imagined it would 
occasion, One great cause of this pheno- 
menon was, that the commercial part of 
the country derived additional accommo- 
dation from the liberality of the Bank in 
discounts. If, previous to the order, the 
country was impoverished by the war toa 
degree that was not fully known, the pre- 
valence of certain opinions upon this sub- 
ject tended to conceal the reality of our 
situation. It was no doubt true, that in- 
dividuals possessed of actual property, 
might be embarrassed for specie, or, what 
was now fashionably styled, a circulating 
medium. Such might be the case of 
the Bank, of the nation itself. This 
doctrine, however, had been pushed 
too far. Like every other pninciple, 
it was only true in the degree; and 
ard when carried too far, produced the 
most mischievous consequences. The mi- 
nister had laboured to bring the country 
to think, that the difficulties which the 
felt were a proof of their prosperity. If 
the order of council had not been issued, 
the aspect of affairs that day would have 
been more gloomy than that which it now 
presented. The minister felt he was 
In a situation, that if he insisted on the 
Bank doing its duty by discharging the 
just claims of their creditors, and of limit- 
ing their discounts, from the pressure 
which they {felt for cash, numerous fai- 
lures must have taken place throughout | 
the country, and produced a general in- 
disposition tothe continuance of the war. 
On the other hand, he was aware, that if 
he made no effort to enable the Bank to 
keep its faith with its creditors, but al- 
lowed the circumstances on which the 
order was founded to come to extremities, 
he might find a facility in affording a 
great temporary relicf to the difficulties 
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which were experienced. This fact no 
man could deny. He would ask that 
respectable class of men, the bankers, of 
which there were many in the House, whe- 
ther they had not themselves ‘elt-a great 
accommodation from the increased libera- 
lity of the Bunk in discounts, and whether 
it did not enable them to give the same 
accommodation to others? All men en- 
gaged in extensive transactions, whether 
manufactures, a theatre, or any other con- 
cern whatever, felt this to be true. This 
was the true cause of the little dissatisfac- 
tion which had been exhibited: but it was 
likewise a serious symptom of the danger 
of our situation. It was an opiate which 
for a noment removed the sensation, but 
increased the cause. It for atime silenced 
alarm, and lulled asleep apprehension. 
The House should be careful, therefore, 
not only not to deceive the public, but not 
todeceive themselves. They ought not to 
be lulled into a false security, nor accept 
this temporary accommodation as a bribe 
to reconcile them to the mischiefs with 
which it was pregnant. He would notassign 
any particular time for the duration of 
this order, but he was convinced that if 
itcontinued for one month, the situa- 
tion of the country would be such as to 
admit of no relicf. The breach which 
credit had sustained, was one which 
would widen every hour, and which de- 
manded the most speedy and effectual re- 
medy. Ifthe evil had arisen from a scar- 
city of specic, it was in three ways; by an 
extraordinary drain, by the balance of ex- 
change, or by private hoards. He wished 
the House to see if they could devise any 
remedy which might supersede the ne- 
cessity of continuing the order of council 
by legislative authority. If we were to 
continue it, necessity would join with 
habit to reconcile men’s minds toit as aper- 
manent system, and things would every 
hour become worse, till the possibility of 
regaining our former stability was gone 
forever. Our situation must be retrieved 
now, or the country was ruined past re- 
demption. Hedid not consider it too much 
to assume, that a forced circulation of 
paper would infallibly lead to bankruptcy, 
tor how could we stop when we had begun. 
With regard to notes being made a legal 
tender, if the system was once begun, 
how was it possible to avoid this measure? 
It might be answered, that the paper 
moncy of this country rested upon a dif- 
ferent security from that of the French 
ussignats or mandats; but to this, he 
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would reply, that if they both contained 
the idea of compulsion, this ingredient 
alone would produce a depretiation, and 
though not in the same rapid progress, the 
paper of this country would ultimately ex- 
perience the fate of the French. When 
depretiation is begun, new issues aremade 
in the same proportion, till absolute ruin 
ensues. This he was desirous to avoid if 
talent and therefore he was against any 
egislative authority for the order of 
council. The House had not yet under- 
stood that the measure was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Bank. The order of coun- 
cil, indeed, might bear one thing and 
mean another. - It was stated, however, 
that the measure was in contemplation of 
public exigencies, and not because the 
Bank was unable to meet the demands of 
its creditors. But, taking the order as it 
stood, the cause of making the requisition. 
to the Bank was for the public emergen- 
cies. In this opinion, the committee in 
their report seem to have coincided. He 
had a right to assume, therefore, that it 
was for the purposes of government, not 
from the deficiency of the Bank, that the 
order was issued. The House was called 
upon by legislative authority to declare, 
that they preferred the accommodation of 
government to the just claims of the pub- 
lic creditor. In this view, he wished to 
withhold his assent from such a measure ; 
for if it was passed, he was afraid that the 
efforts to retrieve our affairs, and to re-es- 
tablish the credit of the Bank, would be 
greatly relaxede He wished, even if the 
order was to continue, that the urgency 
of the motives to apply a remedy might 
still be felt. But it may be said, if the 
measure is illegal, why keep it up illegally, 
when you may interpose lezislative sanc- 
tion? In the choice of difficulties, how- 
ever, it was best to take the least ; and, in 
his opinion, it was better to connive than 
to sanction. In other cases many orders 
had been issued by the privy council, 
which parhament had thought proper to 
overlook.—-But was the Bank to be ex- 
posed to action upon their notes? This 
certainly was not a pleasant circumstance ; 
but still the House ought to see that the 
Bank was not blameable in having brought 
on this state of things. That the right to 
sue and recover from the Bank was clear, 
could not be denied; but, every thing 
considered, he must be an evil-minded 
subject who could employ such an expe- 
dient; nor did he think there was much 
danger of its being used.—He should be 
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troubling the House to little purpose if, had refused the claim? Was it not im- 
he did not suggest some remedy to the! portant to know whether the directors 
evils which he deprecated, and as a sub- | had remonstrated against any farther ex- 
stitute for that which he disapproved. | ports of specie, and the manner in which 
What he had to propose, he conceived, | their representations were received? If 
would be attended with effect. The per- | they did act in this manner, then they es- 
fect re-establishment of the Bank was the, cape the blame; but if they did not do 
great object which they ought to have in: what their duty required them to do, a 
view; without this, the country was un-: clue might be found to discover that the 
done. All the expedients which had | state to which the Bank has been reduced, 
been talked of about new circulating me- | was owing to the misconduct of the di- 
diums were delusive. Itwas the nature of rectors. Above all, however, it was ne- 
confidence that when once forfeited, ail | cessary to be explicit. The report of the 
claims to it were refused. General conti- | committee had not stated any thing more 
dence was not founded on reasonings, but | than the gross sums of the amount of 
on experience. , Men took a bank note; the debts and funds of the Bank; 
because they saw a bank note paid the| and however it might be known to 
preceding day, and knew thatit hadbeen | some acquainted with their affairs in 
paid for a century, not because there! what their funds consisted, there still 
might be plausible arguments of security | prevailed a mystery as to the balance in 
to justify their confidence. They pro- | their favour, whether the greater part of 
ceeded as the husbandman proceeds, to, the four millions was in cash or otherwise. 
provide every thing which his agriculture | The report of the committee ought like- 
requires, not upon a knowledge of the pla- , wise to have explained whether the order 
netary system, but upon experience.| ot council was adopted to accommodate 
It was experience of its being regularly | the necessities ot the Bank, or in con- 

id that made men take a bank note. templation of the exigencies of govern- 
Unless, therefore, that confidence was; ment. If it was on account of govern- 
restored, unless you could again give, ment, then there was no reason at all for 
currency to the saying “as good as| inquiring into the state of the Bank. Yet, 
the Bank,’’? no expedient would be | when the right hon. gentleman must have 
crowned with success. The method of | been mucli better acquainted with it than 
effecting this re-establishment was simple; | the committee, he had made this the pre- 
it was by a fair avowal of the situation of | tence for inquiry. When the right hon. 
the Bank in all its details. They would; gentleman, however, upon that report 
then know whether the present crisis was | stated that he had abandoned the idea of 
produced by errors and faults, and iferrors inflicting the guarantee of government 
and faults existed, they should be guarded ! upon the Bank, the information was 
against in future. It was of the utmost | cheered from every part of the House. 
importance it should appear that errors | It was, nevertheless, very extraordinary, 
and faults had been committed by the | that the right hon. gentleman, knowing 
Bank in their connexion with the minis- | what he knew, could have stated, asa 
ter. The sentiments of Demosthenes, so | pretence for inquiry, the intention of this 
often quoted, was one which was particu- | guarantee. After inquiring whether the 
larly applicable to our present circum- | directors have done their duty, it would 
stances. If we were reduced to our pre- | be found, perhaps, that the embarrass- 
sent distress without error or misconduct, | ments of the Bank had arisen from a de- 
the state of the country was desperate, | parture from the original object of their 
and there was no chance of retrieving our | institution, and from too close a connexion 
affairs. It was the interest of the direc- | with government. It was the more ne- 
tors that the public should know the true | cessary to clear up and fix this point, 
state of things. .On the face of mat- | after the ideas upon this subject advanced 
ters, errors must have beencommitted. | by the learned solicitor-general. Till 
The modes which had been adopted} such doctrines were held out to be un- 
to ascertain these points he did not | founded, the credit of the Bank was irre- 
expect would be productive of much|trievable. It was unnecessary to guard 
advantage. But was it not important | against the effects of persuasion or of 
to know whether the Bank had ever de-{ force, which might be employed by go- 
manded from government the sums which | vernment at any future period.’ The 
it had advanced, and whether ministers | Bank had departed from their original in- 
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stitution, contrary to the clause in the 
act of king William, prohibiting them 
from ever owing more than the amount 
of what was owing to them by govern- 
ment—a provision which left no risk to 
those with whom they transacted business. 
The departure from this principle had 
been likewise a cause of the difficulties 
under which they had laboured, and his 
first proposal was to restore the original 
trinciple. Another clause in the 5th of 
lig William provides, that the Bank, 
under the penalty of forfeiting triple the 
amount, should not make any advances 
to government, but on funds granted by 
arliament. This tied up their hands 
rom too liberal advances, and had conti- 
nued with great advantage till within 
three years, when a clause to repeal it 
was thrust by a side wind into an exche- 
quer loan bill, by which an indemnity 
was given for past advances, and the con- 
trol removed in future. Since that pe- 
riod the Bank had made advances to go- 
vernment, which it could not have done 
had this provision existed.—His second 
proposal, therefore, was, to repeal the 
. clause, and to re-establish the original 
robibition. His third was, to enable the 
ank to avail themselves of the capital 
due to them by government, and to give 
them means of recovery. These were 
the three points which he intended to 
propose. If the present capital was not 
sufficient, the sum of eleven millions might 
be increased, and then, independent of 
the profits of their transactions, and 
the assets they possessed, as long as the 
country existed the creditors of the Bank 
would have security in their dealings. 
These were the proposals which he meant 
4o submit, in the view of proposing like- 
wise that government should repay a part 
at least, of the advance which the Bank 
had made; for while the vicious practices | 
he had exposed continued to prevail, no | 
rmanent advantage could be expected. | 
_It certainly was a natural question to ask, 
why government had not repaid some of 
the advances made by the Bank? Why 
did not the right hon. gentleman call upon 
the country to contribute their assistance 
on sO important an occasion? After the | 
vaunted spirit, the boasted resource of the | 
nation, would it be impracticable to raise 
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of patriotism, to prompt exertions on 
such an occasion, it was all over with this 
country. No purpose of war, no neces- 
sity of public service, no demand for pe- 
cuniary aid to the emperor of Germany, 
could present a more forcible claim, 
or a more honourable: cause of exer- 
tion. He did not think so ill of the 
country as to believe that the appeal 
could be resisted. If this were done, the 
Bank might continue its discounts fairly, 
and with its own substance. Now, how- 
ever, when the House was discuasin 
its solvency, was it right that the Bank 
should give an increased accommodation 
in the way of discount far beyond its for- 
mer liberality? It was true that the 
debt due by government to the Bank 
consisted of many articles, but it had been 
increasing greatly upon the head of ex- 
chequer bills. Instead of embarrassing 
the Bank by the advances it had made, it 
would be far better to raise elsewhere the 
sums which the Bank advanced on the se- 
curities it received, and in this manner at 
least remove part of the pressure which 
the magnitude of the debt due by govern- 
ment had occasioned. The three first 
propositions he wished to be resolved in 
a committee of the whole House, at pre- 
sent he should conclude with moving, 
‘«‘ That, it appearing to this House that 
the effects of the Bank, on the 25th Day. 
of February last, amounted to 17,597,2801., 
and that the outstanding demands on the 
Bank amounted to 13,770,390/.; and it 
farther appearing that there 1s owing to 
the Bank by government, for advances 
made for the public service, the sum of 
9,964,413/., exclusive of the permanent 
debt due from government of 11,686,800%., 
it is highly expedient, as well fur the ho- 
nour of his majesty’s government as for 
the re-establishment of public credit, that 
the speediest measures should be taken 
for the re-payment to the Bank of the 
said advances, or a considerable part 
thereof.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that before he touched 
upon the proposal for paying off the 
whole or part of the sums due by ge- 
vernment to the Bank, he should say 
a few words to the preliminary topics, 
upon which the hon. gentleman had in-. 
sisted. The hon. gentleman seemed: to: 


a sum of five or six millions within a few | think, that the House should adopt no 


days for the important purpose of enabling 
the Bank to fulfil its engagements, and 
retrieve its credit? If there was no feel- 
ing of justice, of honour, of integrity, 


legislative measure to sanction the oréer 
of” council, confessedly illegal. He next 
reprobated the mode of mquiry by secret 
committces, which the House has already 
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decidedly oad with a view to keep 
from the public what it was not prudent 
to divulge, and wished that the utmost 
publicity should be given to all the con- 
cerns of the Bank. The next proposal 
was, to limit the operations of the Bank 
within the sum of the permanent debt due 
by government, and hkewise to enable 
the Bank to avail themselves of the capital 
sum due by government, in case of ne- 
cessity. The itmmediate practical mea- 
sure, however, was to pay off the advances 
which theBank had made to government, 
for the purpose of setting the Bank free, 
and enabling them to proceed in their 
weual manner. The point which it was 
for the House to consider was, 
whether this measure, combined with the 
other regulations, would produce the 
effect intended? Although the hon. gen- 
tleman professed an intention of not op- 
posing: by his vote, the legislative sanction 
ing given to the order of council, and 
therefore there might be ultimately no 
practical difference, he had thought 
proper to renew the argument on a sub- 
ject already so much discussed: and it 
was singular, after the almost unanimous 
sense of the House of the necessity of a 
legislative sanction, that he should now 
expect to prevail upon the House to 
change its judgment. The hon. gentle- 
man complained, that the committee had 
not reported more explicitly the necessit 
which produced the order of council. It 
certainly, however, was not a little strange 
in the hon. gentleman to attempt to pro- 
voke a disclosure of circumstances which 
were purposely referred to a secret com- 
mittee that they might not be divulged, 
and call upon any individual member to 
communicate circumstances of which he 
was confidentially informed. The hon. 
gentleman said that it was impossible to 
proceed without knowing publicly the si- 
tuation of the Bank, yet professing him- 
selfto be ignorant, and without waiting 
tor information, he assumed, that the 
be ae which he made was the only re- 
y for the distresses under which the 
country laboured, and would have the 
House, upon this authority, to adopt his 
remedy and to reject the other. It was 
not a little remarkable in the hon. gen- 
tleman to contend that it would be better 
to allow the order of council to remain 
unconfirmed than to sanction it by autho- 
rity, and to prefer a stretch of power to 
the act of the law.—With regard to the 
proposal for limiting within twelve mil- 
t 
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lions the sum which the Bank should issue, 
it certainly did not follow, that a limita- 
tion which had been found beneficial at 
the commencement of an undertaking, 
was fit to be adopted in different circum- 
stances: after the Bank had subsisted for 
acentury, after having, by its judicious 
distribution of its capital, given rise to so 
much general prosperity, it was a quese 
tion, whether any mercantile principles 
required that caution, which had at the 
beginning proved salutary. At any rate, 
since it was considered as such a security 
to the creditors of the Bank, to have go- 
vernment security to the extent of their 
capital, were there not other securities 
on which the Bank might extend their 
operations equally good, or at least more 
available ?—He then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the subject of diminishing the quan- 
tity of paper in circulation. He would 
leave it to the House to determine, whe- 
ther, under the pressure of present cir- 
cumstances, the most natural way to ex~ 
tricate the country out of difficulties 
would be, that of having too little paper 
in circulation, while there was too little 
cash. At atime when there was a great 
commerce, without a sufficient quantity 
of cash to keep it afloat, the hon. gentle- 
man was desirous of limiting the circu- 
lation of paper, the only means of afford- 
ing a temporary relief to credit. This 
paper circulation, at the same time that 
it was the most likely means of replacing 
the balance of cash, and giving vigour 
and energy to commerce, should certainly 
be confined within proper limits: in that 
case, it would have the effect of drawing 
forth that cash, which persons from their 
fears, or other local habits, might with- 
hold from the public. It appeared to 
him, that, cider the present circum. 
stances, there were principles of ultimate 
security that should form the limits within 
which an increased circulation of papet 
would be perfectly safe. But, for the 
purposes of barter and for keeping up 
the course of exchange, a certain medium 
was necessary; and that medium might 
chiefly consist of paper under the limi- 
tations already alluded to; and beyond 
which, if it should be forced, it would 
then fall below its nominal value. If this 
paper was taken by the general consent 
of the people, snd: if they hada confi- 
dence in it, as he trusted they would 
have, it was then as useful a medium of 
exchange as any other that could be 
adopted. But if the country should once 
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be surcharged with paper, it would have 
as ruinous effects as would be produced 
from the plan recommended by the hon. 
gentleman, of lessening the quantity of 
paper in circulation. He was convinced, 
therefore, that it was wise to let the 
Bank have a discretion upon this sub- 
ject; and he was also averse to imposing 
any restrictions upon them, which he con- 
sidered as extremely impolitic. With re- 
spect to some specific limitation of the 
discount of bills of exchange, a measure 
of that nature might with great propriety 
be referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee.—It had been urged with consi- 
derable earnestness, b the’ hon. gentle- 
man, that the capital advanced by the 
Bank, should be made demandable; but 
it might be fairly asked, what were the 
means which he intended to provide, or 
what particular plan he meant to pursue 
to enable the public to pay that capital in 
money ? He was equally at a loss to as- 
certain how such a step would improve 
the situation of the Bank. The hon. gen- 
tleman took infinite pains to extol the li- 
mitation enjoined on the Bank in the act 
of king William, and it was curious to ob- 
serve the manner in which he applied 
it to the present restriction. If he were 
zeal y serious in his wishes to make the 
Bank pay all its legal creditors; in other 
words, if he desired that specie alone 
should be given for the amount of all the 
outstanding debts, such a proceeding 
would not bring him an atom nearer to 
his acknowledged purpose of effecting the 
re-establishment of specie; but would, on 
the contrary, produce a more sensible dimi- 
nution than what was actually complained 
of. The hon. gentleman had submitted 
to the House a resolution, that such parts 
of the sums advanced by the Bank to 
government as could be discharged, 
should be repaid with all possible speed. 
But how was this to be reconciled with 
the other arguments brought forward by 
the hon. gentleman? He would not leave 
any thing to chance; yet that was abso- 
lutely the case in the management of 
every banking concern. He, therefore, 
assuming that ground, proceeded to main- 
tain, that if every person holding notes 
was not paid in cash, the Bank committed 
an act of bankruptcy. Yet he was, al- 
most in the same breath, sanguine enough 
to hope, that if nine millions, or six 
millions, were paid by the public to the 
Bank, they would be adequate to meet 
all the pressure of the money demandable 
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from the Bank by its creditors. When 
such positions and such strange conclu- 
sions -were hazarded, it was certainly a 
fair question to put to the hon. gentleman, 
how far so small a sum as nine or six 
millions would re-establish the security of 
the Bank, restore public confidence, and 
replace the drain of cash which had been 
produced, either by the influence of 
sudden panic, or by the exportation of 
specie? If the hon. gentleman, instead of 
disheartening the public mind and dealin 
in invective, would come forward an 
lend his assistance to remove the diffi- 
culties that clogged the credit of the coun- 
try, he should be happy to co-operate 
with him. The hon. gentleman had de- 
clared that six millions might be raised in 
a few days for the payment of the Bank ; 
but that was a position which he assumed 
without proof. He could not reconcile 
himself to the magic way in which it was 
proposed to raise these six millions. 
But, even if they were raised, and pay- 
ment was absolutely made to the Bank, 
such a proceeding would not increase 
the quantity of cash, for it was evident, 
if the whole quantity of specie were now 
reduced to six millions, and the Bank 
notes were wrapped up in the Bank, that 
such a measure would not suspend, but 
would rather increase the present embar- 
rassment. For while there was a tempo- 
rary want of cash, a sudden diminution 
of the paper currency would prove the 
most violent shock which the trade and 
credit of the country could receive. He 
was convinced on all these grounds, that 
the reduction of the advanees by the 
Bank was not in the least likely to pro- 
duce the effect held out by the hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition; and as they went 
directly to anticipate the two inquiries 
which were on foot, he should conclude 
by moving the previous question. 

Mr. For said :—Betore I enter ope the 
merits of the proposition before the House, 
I must make a few observations upon an 
insinuation in the latter part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech against my hon. 
friend. He wishes my hon. friend would 
exert his influence and abilities in calling 
forth the public spirit, by heartening the 
nation on the state of their affairs. Have 
we not had, Sir, enough of this childish 
deception? Are we to reason like children, 
that, because we shut our eyes, others 
will not see? Have we not had enough of 
this kind of heartening from the right hon. 
gentleman, Have we not paid dearly for 
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all his harangues? Is the country in a 
state of calamity oris it not? If our situa- 
tion is critical, it is not to be improved 
by inspiring the people with a false secu- 
rity. No: we must abandon our delu- 
sions, and look our danger boldly in the 
face. The loss of credit must be a very se- 
riousloss to any country, but itis more par- 
ticularly so to this; because it was its credit 
which laid the foundation of that pune 
ority which it has held in the scale of na- 
tions. When this credit is shaken, and 
when it is found necessary to introduce a 
compulsory paper currency, he who knows 
the country to be in this state of calamit 

and talks of heartening it, is, in my opi- 
nion, answerable for all the evils which 
may befal it. I shall now make a few ob- 
servations upon the objections urged 
against the proposition of my hon. friend. 
The whole of my hon. friend’s speech was 
applicable toa regulation which he thought 
ought to be adopted, and not to a jaw 
which my hon. friend thinks ought not to 
be passed. The right hon. gentleman pro- 
fesses to think, that though the Bank were 
restricted from making advances to go- 
vernment, it would not operate as a pre- 
sent relief to the Bank. Iam ofa dif- 
ferent opinion; for it would increase the 
confidence of the people in the Bank, 
which has been diminished by the idea 
that it is too compliant with the wishes of 
government.— But the question now before 
the House rests upon the propriety of 
paying off a considerable part at least of 
the debt due from the public to the Bank. 
One objection which the right hon. gen- 
tleman has started against this measure is, 
that it will stop circulation. Now, I can- 


putinto practice, than when there is a 
disproportion between the cash and paper 
in circulation, to attempt to restore the 
proportion by encreasing the quantity of 
circulating paper. I think such a princi- 
ple must originate in a confusion of ideas 
_¥especting the foundation of cash and 
paper currency, which are widely dif- 
ferent. Paper and cash, as circulating 
mediums, are founded upon principles 
almost directly opposite: and when there 
is a deficiency of the one, it is not to be 
remedied by an increase, but by a dimi- 
hution of the other. Gold and silver are, 
properly, the true circulating medium, 
and paper 1s only valuable as their repre- 
sentative, and as resting upon their secu- 
_ ity. The right hon. gentleman contends, 

that it is extremely dangerous at this mo- 
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ment to diminish the quantity of paper. 
Every thing now is dangerous. But what 
is the danger which, in this case, is to be 
n dldealeangen It is the depreciation of 

e paper; a danger which is every day 
increasing. Shall I be told that paper as 
yet is not depreciated ? From whence then 
proceeded the extraordinary run upon the 
Bank? No such circumstance would have 
happened had paper, in the estimation of 
the public, been of equal value with cash. 
What, then, is proper to be done? Put 
the case of a private banker. The most 
wealthy banker in London is at all times 
liable to have greater demands made upon 
him, than it is in his power to answer. 
Supposing, then this to happen, what step 
would he take? He would stop payment 
for a time, for the purpose, not of lend- 
ing more, but of calling in his debts, and 
of giving currency to every possession 
that he has, in order to liquidate the whole 
of his demands, and to commence de novo. 
Such a conduct, it may be urged, would 
be attended with great public inconve- 
nience, were it adopted by the Bank. 
But the question is, in the balance of 
evils, which is the least? But, says the 
right hon. gentleman, my hon. friend pro- 
pores this measure now before the House, 
as an immediate and all-powerful remedy. 
My hon. friend is, perhaps, of opinion, 
that its operations would be more immedi- 
ate than I may suppose they would he; but 
I think therecannot bea doubt, that at least 
it would have a beneficial tendency. The 
right hon. gentleman asks, if five or six 
millions repaid by government to the Bank 
would operate as a charm? If he means 


| by a charm, its preventing any demands 
not conceive a more desperate principle | 


from coming upon the Bank, to which 
they would otherwise be liable, I say it 
would operate as a charm. But, says he, 
‘‘ it would not enable the Bank to pay all 
the demands which might be made on it 
in specie.” It is not necessary that it 
should. Does he think that the evil ne- 
ver can be cured till government and the 
Bank pay all their debts in specie? If he 
does, he must think our situation even 
worse than I believe it to be. It is suf- 
ficient that the remedy shall enable the 
Bank to answer all the demands that are 
made upon it, which certainly would be 
considerably limited, in consequence of 
an association entered into by the most 
respectable merchants and traders in the 
kingdom. Will he show any more pro- 
bable remedy? He looks to the trade of 
the country. We look to it also. But is 
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there pat thing in my hon. friend’s pr 
sition which will obstruct this operation 
of trade? The payment of the debt due 
‘to the Bank might not, perhaps, be a suf- 
ficient remedy of itself; but assisted by 
the association, and even by the bill which 
is to be brought before the House, which, 
in my opinion, will also be necessary, it 
would be much more effectual than the sin- 
gle operation ofthat bill.—The right hon. 
gentleman says, it may form part of a fu- 
ture plan, which may be the result of 
previous inquiry. But if the measure is 
calculated to ease the public mind, or to 
Jessen the embarrassments, why not at 
present give a pledge to the country that 
it shall be adopted? Time is precious; 
and the longer a compulsory paper cur- 
rency is continued, the greater is the 
chance of depreciation. I call it a com- 
peor currency; for though I do not 
snow whether it is intended to make it 
compulsory between individuals, it is al- 
ready made compulsory between two great 
bodies, the government and the Bank. 
The more I consider the subject, the 
greater difficulty I find in forming an opi- 
nion upon the expediency of extending 
_the compulsion to private individuals. 
I would only suggest, whether, in conse- 
quence of the respectable and extensive 
associations that have been formed, the 
Bank might not venture to make an ex- 
ception of the public creditor, and to pay 
him in cash? The question upon which 
the House have now to decide is simply 
this, whether the liquidation of the debt 
due from the government to the Bank, 
which is admitted on all hands to be ex- 
pedient, ought to be executed as a part 
of the minister’s plan of finance, or in 
consequence of aa independent resolution 
of the Heuse? I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I think the latter mode is far 
preferable, both in a constitutional view, 
and as a mean of restoring public credit. 
How has the credit been injured? By 
the inactivity of the House of Commons. 
How can credit be restored? By the ac- 
tivity of the House of Commons. How 
has credit been sunk? By the confidence 
of the House of Commons. How can 
credit be raised? By the vigilance of the 
House of Commons. Credit never was 
the ofispring of an absolute government. 
In this country it was born under the au- 
spices of liberty, and matured by the fos- 
tering influence of a free constitution. 
Since the principles of liberty were aban- 
doned, and the blessings of that constitu- 
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tion renounced, is it surprising that pub- 
lic credit has been lost in arbitrary power? 
This, Sir, may be called declamation. 
But I ask, how you feel? Do you feel 
yourselves in health? If you do, for 
God's sake go on with your regimen. If 
you do not, let not that be termed decla- 
mation which is a true statement of your 
real situation. In favour of the motion, 
then, my hon. friend, there is the univer- 
sal opinion that the measure it recom- 
mends is proper to be adopted, and a 
conviction consequent upon this opinion, 
that the sooner it is adopted the better. 
Agamst it, there is the delay necessary 
for an inquiry, the points of which we 
know before it is instituted, and the wish 
of the minister that the measure may come 
before the public recommended by him- 
self. I leave it to the good sense of the 
House to decide upon the validity of the 
arguments on both sides. I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down without earnestly entreat- 
ing every individual member, coolly and 
deliberately to consider the question, 
‘¢ whether the deficiency of cash at pre- 
sent existing, ought to be supplied with 
paper? or rather, whether it ought not to 
be corrected by diminishing the quantity 
of paper in circulation? and whether, in- 
stead of looking to an extended commerce 
for the restoration of our credit, we ought 
not first to restore our credit, that we 
may be afterwards enabled to extend our 
commerce? If there is one maxim which 
I have been accustomed to believe as more 
certain than another in the philosophy of 
politics, it is this, that the resources of a 
commercial country depend upon its cre- 
dit, and that to look for commerce after 
credit is extinct, is to look for an effect 
without a cause. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he saw it was the 
intention of the right hon. gentleman to 
have a forced paper currency. It was in 
vain to eoniead against the torrent which 
had broken in on the country. We were 
doomed to all the horrors of a paper cir- 
culation, and that House tamely ac- 
quiesced in the desolation of all that was 
sacred in the kingdom. Already it was 
believed, that between 3 and 4 millions 
of paper more had been issued by the 
Bank since the stoppage of payments in 
cash, and to what extent they might carry 
it, it was seemingly a matter of no impor- 
tance to inquire. 

The previous question being put,. That 
ue en be now put, the House di- 
vided : 
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Tellers. 
Mr. William Smith 
YEAS ee Tierney - - ' 45 
Mr. Douglas - - 
“oe SMe. Pybus - - . 102 


So it passed in the negative. 


March 18. The House proceeded to 
ballot for a select committee, to examine 
the State of the Public Finances. The 
following members were chosen, viz. Mr. 
Steele, Mr. Abbot, Mr. T. Stanley, Mr. 
Gregor, Mr. J. H. Addington, Mr. W. 
Baker, Mr. C. Yorke, Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
H. Thornton, Mr. Burdon, Mr. Carew, 
Mr. Crewe, Mr. St. John, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Sheridan. 


Debate on Mr. Harrison's Motion for the 
Reduction of Useless Places, Sinecure Offices, 
§c.] March 18. Mr. Harrison said :—In 
consequence of the notice which I gave, 
I rise to submit to the consideration of the 
House my reasons for the motion which I 
shall have the honour of laying before 
them. There is a marked similitude in 
the economy of public affairs to that of 
the private concerns of an_ individual. 
From the same causes the same effects 
are produced. We are all sensible into 
what situation an individual must be 
brought who is pursuing a system of ex- 
gia so much beyond the receipt of 

is income, as only to be supported by 
creating new burdens upon his estate, till 
the income itself is swallowed up by the 
incumbrances he has brought upon it. 
Yet, melancholy as the reflection must 
be, such is the situation into which the 
rodigality of ministers has brought the 
ces of this kingdom. And after all 
those delusions and misrepresentations by 
which they have endeavoured to keep the 
evil out of sight, it has at last broke forth 
with redoubled violence, and has com- 
pelled ministers to take that unfortunate 
step which must destroy the credit of 
the nation in the face of all Europe. 
It is natural to suppose that ministers 
would of themselves, under the pres- 
sure of such difficulties, have sought to 
assist the wants of the public by en- 
deavouring to lessen the waste of the 
public money, by retrenching the emolu- 
ments attached to the useless sinecure 
ofices, and places, with little or no official 
duty annexed to them, that are to be 
found in every department. But if any 
sinecure office becomes. vacant, instead of 
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letting it rest as a relief to the public, itis 
seized with avidity; nay, we see them 
even granting reversions, to preclude 
others from relieving the public from such 
useless burdens. As the difficulties of 
the state increase, the extravagance in 
every official department increases like- 
wise. We see new boards established, 
new places created, persons, long estab- 
lished in offices, removed with grants of 
pensions and sinecure places, to them 
and their descendants, not because from 
age or ill health they have been found 
unable to discharge the duties of their 
station, but to make room for others. It 
is such prodigality that has brought the 
country into the situation it now stands 
in; and shall we, as guardians of the pub- 
lic purse, nut use our endeavours to stop 
such a system of prodigality and corrup- 
tion ? i have no scruple in saying that 
there is a system of influence and corrup- 
tion prevailing amongst us to a as ah 
which, if not overcome, will bear down 
the constitution of this country. I am | 
cenvinced it may be legally and quietly 
corrected by provisions made within 
these walls. If it is not, it is my firm 
belief, it will be done turbulently from 
without. In times like the present, does 
it not become prudent to show an inclina- 
tion to make every possible saving in the 
public expenditure? Much as any saving 
t6 the public at this time of pressure must 
weigh in the mind of every one who has 
the welfare of his country at heart, yet 
there is another consideration that weighs 
strongly in my mind—the influence that 
is created by the unbounded patronage 
that it places in the hands of the minister. 
To that we may attribute the commence- 
ment of this ruinous war—to that we may 
attribute the obstinate perseverance in the 
contest with America. And since that 
time the newly created boards, the ma- 
nagement of the East India company’s 
affairs, and a variety of new offices and 
increased fees and emoluments, have 
greatly overbalanced any reduction that 
has been made in the useless expenditure 
of the public money, or the undue influ- 
ence is created by it. In the ar- 
rangement on the revival of the office of 
third secretary of state, the public was 
saddled with pensions to the amount of 
5,0008. annum, besides above as much 
mote for the expense of the office itself. 
In the war-office there is an accumulation 
of fees to ag enormous amount; some of 
them are returned into other offices, but 
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still the public ought to know the service 
to which they are applied. There is a fee 
of one guinea on every 100/. on contingent 
bills and extraordinaries of the army, 
called the guinea fee, which, from the im- 
mense expenditure must amount to a very 
great sum: add to that, the fees paid for 
all commissions and changes in the army 
and for recruiting and beating orders. The 
manner in which very expensive works are 
carried on, without estimate or contract, 
as in the barracks now erecting in the 
liberty of Peterborough, must subject the 
public to great imposition, and increase of 
expense beyond what might be absolutely 
ahaa In the navy department, the 
due performance of the duty of the re- 
spective offices is so essential to the pub- 
lic, that none ought to be discharged but | 


by the persons themselves, but which, |: 


upon investigation, will be found by no | 
means the case. This last summer the 
public were saddled with an increased 
salary of 1,600/. per annum to the eight 
commissioners of the navy, though the 
victualling board was at the same time 
abolished. A continual charge is brought 
upon the public from the unnecessary ex- 
poms incurred by the crecting large 
ouses for the port admiral, the deputy 
governor of Portsmouth, and the repairs 
of Carisbrook castle, &c. Great fees still 
remain payable at the exchequer from all 
accountants that come before them. Mul- 
tiplied boards for the collection of small 
revenues are still matter of great charge to 
the public. In the law offices great emolu- 
ments arise from a variety of sinecure 
offices, or where the duty, if any, is dis- 
charged by adeputy. The customs and 
post office will be found replete with useless 
sinecure offices and appointments and, ia 
many instances, held by persons in bo- 
roughs, for the purpose of creating par- 
liamentary influence. We all know, Sir, 
that the persons in the different establish- 
ments of the household are four, five, and 
six quarters in arrears, while the greatest 
extravagance prevails in all other depart- 
ments. But enough has been said to con- 
vince the House of the necessity that 
exists for the inquiry that is the object of 
my motion: which is, ** That the extent of 
the Supplies voted to government, since 
the commencement of the present war, 
having caused so heavy an increase of 
taxes, it is the duty of this House to in- 
quire whether some relief to the burthens 
of the people, or provision for future ex- 
pense, may not be obtained by the reduc- 
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tion of Useless Places, Sinecure Offices, 
Exorbitant Fees, and other modes of 
Retrenchment in the Expenditure of the 
Public Money.” 

Lord William Russell said, that this 
was not a time for those who felt the cri- 
tical situation to which the country was 
reduced to remain silent. It was a period 
when every man ought to come forward 
and declare his sentiments. Nothing but 
unanimity, not such unanimity which had 
prevailed within those walls, could save 
the country from the dilemma in which it 
was now placed by the prodigal expendi- 
ture of the present administration. The 
melancholy events which had lately taken 
place, would perhaps force the House to 
adopt that line of conduct they ought ere 
now to have pursued. The necessity of 
some reform fad been recognized by al- 
most every gentleman who had spoken on 
the present state of public affairs. He 
called upon them to evince the sincerity 
of their professions. He was fully con- 
vinced that mere economical regulations 
would not be sufficient remedies for our 

resent situation. To save the country, 
it would be necessary to obtain the co-ope- 
ration, of the people, and to obtain their 
co-operation it was necessary to obtain their 
confidence. It was necessary, however, 
to accomplish this, to evince, by some 
decisive conduct, that they were not ac- 
tuated by motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment, that they were not merely em- 
ployed in securing power, places, and 
pensions for themselves. fie trusted, 
however, that notwithstanding the at- 
tempts which had been made to violate 
their rights and to subdue their spirit, 
the people of this country were still ani- 
mated by the principles of liberty, and 
by sentiments of attachment to that free 
constitution they once enjoyed, and that 
they were anxious to recover what they 
had lost. To cherish and to keep alive 
these sentiments, it was necessary to res- 
tore to them those rights of which they 
had been deprived. He concluded with 
seconding the motion. 

Mr. Pité said :—With respect, Sir, to 
the manner in which the hon. gentleman 
has opened his motion, Iam led to ob- 
serve, that he has not entered into any spe- 
cific grounds to support it. Hehas confined 
himselfto very general statements, and he 
seems to have reserved himself for a pare 
ticular detail on some other opportunity. 
The hon. gentleman appears, from the 
words of his motion, to have two diflerent 
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objects in view. The first relates to mak- 
ing retrenchments, and correcting profu- 
sion in the established offices of govern- 
ment, and in sinecure places and pensions. 
The second has for its object an inquiry 
into the state of the national expendi- 
ture, and proposes a check on the expenses 
of the state. This, it is needless for me 
to urge, is comprehended in a resolution 
which has already passed this House, to 
inquire into the finances of the country, 
and to consider of the most practicable 
means for obtaining a diminution of the 
public expenditure. The hon. gentleman 
means to include in the investigation which 
he proposes, subjects of the most exten- 
sive and complicated nature. He wishes 
to embrace all the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenses of the different branches of 
government. He extends his inquiry into 
the disbursements of the army, navy, and 
every public establishment. I am ready 
to admit, that as far as this proposition 
goes, it forms a subject worthy the consi- 
deration of the House ; and the magnitude 
of it appears to be such, that no man can 
say what will be the effect of it, or to 
what particular measures it may lead. 
Yet, Sir, the hon. gentleman, bringin 

before the House considerations of such 
extensive views, and of such high im- 
portance, adopts a very singular mode of 
proceeding. He does not think proper 
to offer matters so momentous and com- 
plicated in their relations in a direct 
manner to parliamentary discussion, but 
states them as the objects of a collateral 
loquiry, and introduces them immediately 
after his motion for retrenchment in the 
offices of government. But certainly the 
hon. g.ntieman will not deny that there 
8 an extreme difference between both 
objects: for the check which he proposes 
on the public expenses very much exceeds 
in importance that reform which he wishes 
Should take place in the establishment 
and salaries of public offices. The dis- 
unction between these two objects being 
s0 evident, as the latter does not form any 
part whatever of the proposition formerly 
submitted to the House by the hon. gen- 
tleman, nor of the notice which he gave 
of his motion of this night, I must con- 
sider the manner of introducing it not 
only irregular, but inadequate to the mag- 
nitude of the inquiry which he proposes 
toestablish. LT also think it necessary to 
temind gentlemen, that the objects which 
it comprehends, form the grounds of my 
motion for the appointment of the com- 
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mittee which has been this night chosen 
by ballot. I stated in general terms, pre- 
vious to my bringing forward that motion, 
the various points to which the attention 
of the committee was to be directed ; but 
I could not until I had appointed that 
committce, proces to offer, in a specific 
manner, each of these points. I therefore 
only stated, that it was my wish and de- 
sire to move, 4s an instruction to the com- 
mittee, that after inquiring into, and ascer- 
taining the whole state of the finances of 
the country; after reviewing the whole 
amount of the debt which had been in- 
curred during the war ; after investigating 
the provision which had been made to 
meet it; after considering the probable 
amount of the total expense of public 
service for the whole of the year 1797, 
and the sums now applicable for defraying 
it;—I say, Sir, after taking these steps, it 
was also my intention to move that farther 
instruction should be given to the com- 
mittee to exercise a full power in forming 
and digesting a plan for controlling the 
public expenditure, and to inquire into, 
and report upon, the best and most prac- 
ticable means for obtaining a diminution 
thereof. I therefore am not a little sur- 
prised, after stating these measures in 
general terms, that the hon. gentleman 
should now bring forward a motion to 
the same end, and without any previous 
notice. The instruction for the committee, 
the nature of which I had thus before 
stated in general terms, I held inmy hand 
ready to move, when the hon. gentleman 
brought forward his motion ; for I cer 
tainly did not thmk any new proposition 
on the same subject could be urged, after 
an express declaration of my desire that 
the most speedy and effectual measures 
should be taken, which went to retrench 
the heavy expenses of war, and were of 
infinitely superior magnitude to any dimi- 
nution that might be expected in the 
salaries of the public offices. 

Without entering at this moment into a 
particular discussion, whether there exists 
any specific grounds to authorize the 
House to proceed to a reduction of use- 
less offices, or to a retrenchment of pro- 
fuse salaries, I can only say, that it is not 
my wish to oppose an inquiry to that et- 
fect. ButI feel I shall not do my duty 
to the House and the public, if I were to 
agree to any other examination than that 
which I have proposed, and which has re- 
ceived the concurrence of the House. 
The hon. gentleman has, however, neg- 
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lected many important, and, indeed, ne- 
cessary considerations in suggesting his 
motion. He seems, in the first place, to 
have been unmindful that the limits of the 
proposed reduction should be expressly 
declared. He next forgets, that the steps 
which have been already taken to effect 
the same end, should be submitted to the 
consideration of parliament, as a guide to 
direct their measures; and above all, that 
no ill-founded hope may be raised without 
fully looking into the subject on which 
the decision is to be formed. If it can 

pear that retrenchment, both in the 
number and expense of public offices, is 
calculated to promote the public service, 
1 am convinced there is no man in this 
House that will oppose it. But thé ques- 
tion now before us is, what are the specific 
grounds on which the hon. gentleman 
brings forward his motion? It is incum- 
bent on him to point out, in a decisive 
manner, abuses which are said to exist in 
the performance of duties, or in payments 
for services which are not done for the 
public. I know, Sir, how very easy it is 
to give credit out of doors to the reports 
of abuses in sinecure places and pensions ; 
but I really believe it is a subject as much 
mistaken as any other of a public nature. 
I therefore think, in whatever way the in- 
quiry may terminate, that it will not be 
of much utility. If it can be shewn that 
there are strong grounds for correcting 
abuses, much may be gained for the pub- 
lic good; but if, on the contrary, it shall 
appear that there are no specific grounds 
to warrant a strong measure of that kind, 
and that the idea of the prevalence of 
abuses in the offices of the state is erro- 
neous, much also is gained by removing 
an opinion, which might otherwise dimi- 
nish the national confidence. Offices of 
very different descriptions come within 
the hon gentleman’s motion: the first 
which present themselves to notice are 
absolutely necessary, and in respect to 
them the inquiry fairly stated is, whether 
or no the number of offices is more than 
the different duties of them require ; and 
secondly, whether the reward for the ex- 
ercise of the various talents and industry 
necessary for the due execution of them 
is too great? It might also form a most 
important consideration, whether the same 
talents, the same diligence, and _perse- 
verance, at present employed in the per- 
formance of the duties annexed to these 
offices, might not be rewarded in an equal 
or superior manner, were they applicd to 
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and exerted in the ordinary pursuits of 
life? I have, Sir, no hesitation in saying, 
that it is an unjust idea to imagine, that 
the abilities and labour devoted to the 
service of the public should not be paid 
as well, and to the full as liberally by the 
public, as those which are applied in pri- 
vate life to the interest of individuals, and 
which are rewarded by individual com- 
geet Next to the offices which I 
ave noticed, and which must be viewed 
in a necessary light, I come to those 
which relate to state duties. Many of 
them are attended with considerable ex- 
pense for the maintenance of the relative 
duty they should hold to the high ranks 
in life of those, near whom they are 
placed. If we look into the various offices 
connected with the army, the navy, and 
the revenue, we shall find that the w 
they receive are not higher than those 
they my earn by an equal exertion in 
private life, from individuals; and, there- 
fore, Sir, the real state of the question 
appears to be, whether they are paid in a 
larger way by the public, than they would 
be by particular persons, for the per- 
formance of equal services. I only state 
this, that gentlemen may turn it in their 
minds, and not be induced to take up the 
matter in a general view. There are un- 
questionably offices of another description 
—of less business and with fewer duties 
attached to them ; but I think it necessary 
to observe, that they arise out of our an- 
cient manners, and are, in fact, the rem- 
nants of former times, attached to the 
splendor of majesty, and attendant on the 
dignity of monarchy. I am not inclined 
to say what should be the exact sum for 
duties of this kind. I only maintain, that 
such offices have ever existed; and such 
has been the custom of all countries which 
have been governed by monarchs. This 
custom has been interwoven in our con- 
stitution, and forms an appendage to our 
mixed government; not for the display 
of idle parade: not for the loose gratifi- 
cation of idle vanity, but sanctioned by 
the authority of our ancestors, and con- 
tinued for the dignified consistency of 
appearance in the king of a great and free 
poe Having noticed this branch of 
public duties, I shall only observe, that 
though not included in the first class, 
they should notwithstanding be consi- 
dered as connected with our constitution 
of a mixed monarchy. Another descrip- 
tion of office is of a more inviduous na- 
ture than any [have yet mentioned. I 
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allude to sinecure places, which, notwith- 
standing the ridicule and severity with 
which they may be commented on by 
some gentlemen, are capable of being 
looked at with the eye of reason. I shall, 
Sir, shortly state the principles on which 
they stand. They stand on the invariable 
custom of this country; they are recog- 
nized by the solemn decisions of parlia- 
ment. It will not, I trust be denied, that 
the fair principle of honourable remune- 
ration has ever been held a sacred consi- 
deration. It will not, I hope, be con- 
tested, that a provision and retreat for a 
life devoted to the public service, has 
ever been deemed a just and irresistible 
motive for conferring permanent rewards. 

The question then presents itself, whe- 
ther at the instant when one common 
sw is designed, to remove all offices 
in which actual duty is not performed, 
remuneration for actions done in the ser- 


wice of the state is a wise, a just, and a] p 


useful principle? Another inquiry will 
naturally arise, and that is, whether the 
mode in which they are distributed is 
ymore liable to abuse than any other? In 
the consideration of this question, I will 
not confidently maintain that the first 
principle of remuneration may not some- 
times be misapplied, as it frequently de- 
pends on chance, discretion, and various 
causes, which it is unnecessary for me to 
enumerate. It may also be objected, that 
it cannot be ascertained by a precise 
rule how to reward precise merit. But 
then, Sir, I say, can any other method 
more efficacious, more independent of 
abuses, and less liable to errors, be 
adopted ? Can any other mode be pointed 
out in which chance and discretion are to 
be completely laid aside? Suppose, Sir, 
for a moment, that even an application to 
parliament should be made the constitu- 
tional way of bestowing this kind of re- 
wards; can it be imagined that such a 
proceeding would produce Jess complaint 
and murmurs than the present way in 
which they are conferred? I beg, there- 
fore, emen will not conclude, because 
there may be some offices connected with 
ernment which it may be wise to re- 
orm, that all are indiscriminately to be 
wiped away. I should imagine, that a 
Correct and particular statement ought to 
be made of useless offices, and excessive 
salaries; that specific objections should 
be precisely stated, and thus, by pursuing 
an authentic detail, the House might be 
enabled to entertain a probability of the 
§ 
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saving which could be made for the 
country. But, Sir, if without resorting 
to any of these indispensable measures, 
if without establishing a proper clue, 
which in the course of inquiry would lead 
to a just conclusion, you were to precipi- 
tate this business, I must contend, that 
instead of striving to meet the popular 
Opinion, instead of serving the essential 
interests of the nation, you would, on the 
contrary, act in opposition to both, and 
even excite general discontent. In such 
a case, the House would not do justice 
to themselves, nor to their constituents. 
This is not, however, the first time that 
you have been called on to interfere in 
similar considerations. The hon. gentle- 
man brought forward, in the last parlia- 
ment, a resolution of the same nature 
which he has this night proposed; and 
the event of it is fresh in every person’s 
recollection.* In a former parliament, a 
lan which contained a particular detail, 
which furnished a full statement of the 
grounds of the application, and which 
went to a general economical reform, was 
brought forward by a right hon. gentle. 
man (Mr. rie b who is no longera 
member of this House; yet parliament, 
at that period, and in an hour of cone 
fessed necessity, with every possible au- 
thority before them, with every document 
which a well-digested and a judiciously 
executed plan could furnish, with the re- 
port of the commissioners invested with 

wers to examine into the various 
ranches comprehended in the proposed 
reform—proceeded in a very cautious and 
limited manner. They abolished some 
offices, and reduced the value of others ; 
but they did not allow themselves to ex- 
tend their reform beyond a prudential 
and constitutional line of conduct; and, 
what cannot be too closely attended to, 
they effected no change nor modification 
whatever, without the aid of incontrover- 
tible evidence, and the assistance of po- 
sitive fact. They wisely lopped off what- 
ever was proved to be superfluous, and 
they made reductions to the amount of 
many thousand pounds. To them were 
added savings by the commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury, which were con- 
firmed by the vote of parliament. But 
when they came to investigate the offices 
held under the exchequer, and proceeded 
to take into their consideration the na- 
ture of the tenure by which sinecure 
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places were held, they did not think fit 
entirely to lop them off. The tellers of 
the exchequer, and several other offices, 
were retained and recognized by the re- 
solution of parliament as necessary to be 
continued. Such was the opinion of the 
right hon. gentleman who proposed the 
reform, and such were the sentiments 
even of some gentlemen whom I now see 
over against me. A considerable reduc- 
tion was then also effected in different 
offices of the customs, while some were 
entirely dropped; and, with respect to 


subordinate employments, large additional | 


savings were made. I have now to ob- 
serve, that, in all these retrenchments, 
the House proceeded on the general and 
acknowledged principle of remuneration 
for public services which I have already 
stated; and of such weight was that prin- 
ciple, that even Mr. Burke himself, though 
animated with the most enthusiastic zeal 
to carry his plan into execution, was on 
every occasion ready to recognize not 
only the wisdom, but the necessity of 
adopting it. I maintain, Sir, that sine- 
cure offices are given in the nature of a 
freehold tenure. Parliament has expressly 
said, they will respect them as freehold 
property: and if, in answer to this solemn 
declaration, itis urged, that parliament 
may rescind their former resolutions, I 
say they may, by a parity of reasoning, 
Gestroy every kind of property in the 
country. But to dwell any longer on this 
kind of argument would be too absurd to 
merit attention; and I have only to ob- 
serve, that we ought not to lose sight, 
even for an instant, of those grand prin- 
ciples which lead to and are inseparable 
from the administration of public justice. 
It is my sincere and earnest wish, that 
the House should ascertain the particular 
offices which may be paid beyond the du- 
ties annexed to them, and beyond the re- 
sponsibility which attaches tothem. But 
until that great and necessary measure 
takes place, you cannot proceed to re- 
trench orto lop off. The tendency of 
the motion is completely included in the 
instruction which I have given notice I 
should move for the direction of the com- 
mittee, and it is brought forward at a 
moment when a general investigation is 
set on foot with respect to the whole fi- 
mances of the country, and with a view of 
controlling the public expenditure. On 
these grounds I oppose the motion, and 
shall conclude with moving the previous 
question, 
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Mr. Sheridan said :—It is not possible 
to add much by way of argument to the 
proposition which is now before you, be- 
cause nothing can, in my apprehension, 
be more clearly the duty of this House 
than to inquire whether some relief may 
not be afforded to the people by the abo- 
lition or retrenchment of sinecure places 
and pensions. Upon this proposition, 
however, clear as it is, the previous ques- 
tion has been moved. The leading fea- 
tures of the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
tend to establish as a principle, that cor- 
ruption in public affairs is adapted to the 
very nature of our constitution, and that 
public business cannot be carried on with- 
out it. He has reminded us of Mr. 
Burke’s bill. ‘Chat he calls a measure of 
confessed necessity; but he doubts whe- 
ther the same necessity exists now, or 
rather he denics it. No man doubted the 
necessity then, and who are they who 
deny it now? Who will compare the si- 
tuation of this country in 1780 with its si- 
tuation now, and say that the necessity 
of retrenchment is not infinitely greater 
than it was then? The Bank of England 
had not stopped payment. The minister's 
proposition goes to this extent, that sine- 
cures and places of great emolument ought 
to be held in this country ; that to abolish 
them would be injurious to the public. I 
believe that something of this kind, but in 
a limited degree, was admitted at the 
time when Mr. Burke's bill passed. But, 
taking this qualified doctrine to be correct, 
will the minister deny, that since the 
passing of Mr. Burke's bill, places of 
great emolument and patronage have been 
created? that fees which were supposed 
to be abolished by that bill have been re- 
newed ? Have they not revived that which 
stood in the very front of that bill as an 
object of extinction, the office of third se- 
cretary of state? I say it has been proved 
that some of the things which were in- 
tended to be lopped off by that bill have 
been revived. I say the minister himself 
holds some things which ought to be lop- 
ped off. Does he deny it? What will he 
say of the seminary which was established 
for young statesmen? Will he tell exactly 
what his own fees are? and will he main- 
tain that they are absolutely necessary, 
and that none of them are received by him, 
but for services rendered to the public ? 
—At the time Mr. Burke’s bill passed, it 
was meant that there should soon follow 
a regulation with respect to the forests 
and crown lands; but of them the minis- 
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ter had not said asingle word that night. 
The minister may say, there are many 
offices that are not over paid. I verily 
believe there are. I pledge myself to 
show, that all the waste and prodigality 
which attends poe pensions, and abuses 
of various public offices, is so great, as to 
be sufficient to maintain with bread all the 
labouring poor of this country. I do not 
speak hastily and at random. I have in- 
formation to proceed upon, for I have 
been in a situation in which I had an op- 
portunity of examining into these matters. 
I hold a paper, that was put into m 
hand, that will tend to illustrate what 
now say. It relates to an hon gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Rose). He is secretary to 
the Treasury, with a salary of 3,200/. a 
year; clerk of the parliament 4,000/., mas- 
ter of the pleas, with another large salary, 
with several other offices, making in all 
upwards of 10,0007. a year. Iam not de- 
nying the merit of that hon. gentleman; 
but when we are told that offices are paid 
on account of great and laborious duties, 
for God's sake Tet us understand the thing 
as it is: let us ask, whether all these 
offices, for instance, are performed b 
that hon. gentleman? and then let us sak 
ourselves, Whether there is any thing 
here that may with safety to the public be 
lopped off? Suppose we turn our eyes to 
the situation of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer himself, I believe we shall find 
that he holds some that are not very la- 
borious. Or if we take a view of the si- 
tuation of a noble connexion of his (lord 
pede a who for a short time filled the 
chair of this House; he holds a great si- 
necure office, which was given him some 
time ago: and whatever may be his merits, 
it is certain that he has not earned that 
sinecure by a very long, or laborious em- 
ployment in the public service. Instances 
after instances might be given of offices 
held, for which long and laborious ser- 
vices cannot be pleaded. I only mention 
these few, to show upon what foundation 
the minister rests his general assertion of 
the necessity of these things. The main 
question for the House to consider is this ; 
is there, or is there not a general impres- 
sion abroad that these things are grievous, 
and that by lopping many of them off the 
public may have considerable relief? Ido 
not look to the relief which the public 
will have in a pecuniary sense by the re- 
duction of useless places merely. I look 
also to the effect which that reduction 
will have: it will destroy that influcnce 
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which has contributed so much to our un- 
doing. Had this been done before the 
war, we should not have had hundreds of 
millions added to our national debt; 
we should not have had to mourn over 
the hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions, of our fellow-creatures, whose 
lives have been sacrificed to carry it on. 
Such we see has been the effect of this 
war; and the control over these useless 
places has been one of the most powerful 
means by which ministers have been en- 
abled to carry it on; and that is the point 
of view in which I consider these things 
calamitous to the country. The minister 
talks of the expectation of the public, as 
if he was perfectly at ease upon the mat- 
ter. Does he reflect upon the impression 
he has made on the public mind by the 
bribery he has employes to gain votes in 
this House, in advising his majesty to 
make so lavish a distribution of the 
peerage ? No fewer than 160 peers have 

een created since the commencement of 
the present administration. When we sec 
the people suffering their burdens with 
such admirable patience, kave we no reason 
to apprehend that they will reflect on 
these things? I once heard a member 
of this House say, that some persons 
were made peers who were not fitter for 
that honour than his groom’; but, un- 
fortunately for me I cannot call upon that 
gentleman to verify that fact here, fur he 
is now made a peer himself. I understand 
there is another batch of peers about to 
be created; and from the names I have 
seen, no doubt, while opulence is deemed 
to be one of the requisites for that dis- 
tinction, as I think it is, they may be very 
fit; but when, session after session, this 
practice is followed to keep up influence, 
what are the public to think ? I am afraid 
their minds are made up upon the matter. 
Much reference has been had this night 
to the labours of Mr. Burke. I have read 
his “ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace;” 
and although I detest the principle on 
which that, as well as many other of his 
works is founded, yet there is a sentiment 
in it which I think is founded in wisdom. 
He speaks of the necessity of raising the 
country to an eternal and vindictive war 
with France to restore monarchy. Let it 
be recollected, that, in recommending that 
to the country, he says, that it can only 
be done by the force ofexample. He adds, 
‘© As well may we fancy that the sea of 
itself will swell, and that without winds the 
billows will insult the adverse shore, as 
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that the gross mass of the people will be | profits of such a situation fluctuate in 
moved and elevated, and continue by @ peace and war, and I accordingly fixed 


steady and permanent direction to bear 


upon one point, without the influence of | 
fully rewarded for my service, for heaven 


superior authority, orsuperior mind.” This 


observation I wish the House to bear in. 
mind. We cannot reasonably call on the | 
mass of the people to bear their disasters | 


them below the lowest peace establish- 
ment. I do not complain that I am not 


knows I think I am rewarded well enough, 
eee I certainly receive near 2,000/. a 
year less than my predecessor.—Now, Sir, 


with patience, but from the pure example | in regard to the declaration of the hon. 
of men of superior minds and superior au- ; gentleman, that the additions to the pub- 
thority. If ever there was a moment in | lic establishments are greater than they 


which the higher cla-ses ought to show 
their Jove of the public good, unmixed 
with any wishes of their own advantage, it 
is the moment at which I am speaking. 
Instead of which, to the shame of govern- 
ment, and to the shame of this House, 
there is a general principle cherished 
which supports corruption to an unlimited 
extent. The minister has said, that he 
had it in contemplation to move instruc- 
tions to the committee, which will answer 
all the beneficial purposes intended by 
this motion. It is a little remarkable that 
we never heard of these instructions be- 
fore; and my hon. friend has given a 
pretty long notice of his intention to bring 
the subject forward. 

Mr. Rose said :—I am beyond measure 
astonished at the assertions which I have 
heard this night respecting the employ- 
ments which I have the honour to Pol: 
after the formal and positive denial which 
I made three years ago to assertions of a 
similar nature. If the hon. gentleman 
was not inclined at that time to take my 
word for the truth of my declarations, he 
could at least have made inquiry. Of the 
offices which he has enumerated as bein 
under my direction, three I do not hold, 
two I have not held for a considerable 
time, and one I neverheld. The income 
of one is much less than he has stated, and 
the income of the other two is monstrously 
exaggerated. One of them I acquired b 
a grant from the crown, in a wa which 
was open to me in consequence of an ad- 
dress from the House of Lords; and I 
wish to know whether it be less henour- 
able in me to possess a sinecure place 
than it was in the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, who, during the time he was 
in administration, held three sinecure 
places? In regard to the secretaryship of 
the treasury the hon. gentleman 
greatly exaggerated the income. It is 
3,500/. a year, and before I came into 
the office, it was 5,000/. a year. But when 
I came in, I told the lords commissioners 


that I conceived it improper to let the 


‘were before the reduction made b 
' Burke’s bill, that I deny ; and I shall soon 


Mr. 


be able to come to issue with the hon. 
gentleman about it, as it is now likely 
soon to be tried. As to salaries, they are 
in general below the value of the services 
for which they are performed. I remem- 
ber a time, however, wheo the hon. gen- 
tleman was averse to such grovelling and 
petty measures, as he termed them.—I 
shall beg leave to reply to a few observa: 
tions of the hon. mover. ‘There is a col- 
lector of fees, as the hon. gentleman stated 
but the fees are applied as the law intend- 
edthem. The hon. gentleman stated, that 
the commissioners of the navy had 1,000/. 
a year each. I believe they have but 
700%. Some addition has lately been made 
to their salaries—and for what purpose ? 
Formerly, the provisions for the navy 
were supplied by agents and contractors, 
the friends of the minister in the House of 
Commons, or by some of their connexions 
ata great expense: and this mode af giv- 
ing contracts was similar to the disposal 
of loans and lottery tickets for the pur- 
chase of ministerial support. Now, the 
whole is transacted by the boards, in 
consequence of the addition to their sa- 
Jaries; and I leave to the House to judge, 
whether the expense be greater than 
when the abuses I before mentioned were 
practised, to the amount of 80,000/. ad- 
vantage to private individuals. In re- 

ard to the sinecures in the navy-office, 
the hon. gentleman is misinformed. All 
who receive pay do duty. The transport 
office is a new board, which was abso- 
lutely necessary for the benefit and expe- 
dition of that branch of service; and the 
establishment consists of five commission- 
ers with 1,000/. a year each. Inquiry 
should precede determination. At pre- 
sent the House is uninformed of the num- 
ber and expenditure of public offices ; 
and it would be highly improper to ground 
that upon aseertion, which should be de- 
monstrated by proof. For my own part, 
I wish for a thorough investigation into the 
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number and value of all the public offices. 
But I hope the House will not be made a 
party in the delusive opinion, that it is 
necessary to go into an abolition of the 
ter branches of public expenditure, 
nor to adopt the partial and unprofitable 
plan which was formerly suggested, of 
taxing places and pensions; because I am 
well aware, neither the abolition nor the 
tax would produce what is supposed. The 
House, [ trust, will see the object of the 
hon. gentleman, and see how far itis pru- 
dent or politic to promote it. There can 
be no more solid reason for taxing the in- 
come ofa public man, than for taxing the 
income of any other individual, since none 
of them are paid for more than what the 
same abilities and attention are actually 
worth. Gentlemen ought to be cautious 
too ; for it may be difficult to define where 
such a principle, if once admitted, would 
end. By the act of queen Anne, when the 
war required great and unusual exertions, 
the tax on incomes was not confined to 
public offices, but it extended to lawyers 
and physicians, and the stewards of manors 
also. In fact, it is just as unfair to tax the 
salary of any person in a public office, as 
it would be to tax the peculiar property 
of any individual. The pay which I re- 
ceive for my public services and public 
habour is as much my legal claim and 
legal right as ie other claim or right 
whatever. I feel no difficulty in stating 
this Pe and I have no doubt but it 
will be admitted, since no man, I believe, 
has ventured to dispute the right and title 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite ( Mr. 
Fox) to that reversion which he received 
as a grant from his noble ancestor, and 
which was the subject of some conversa- 
tion when a similar question was discussed 
three pia 
Mr. Sheridan did not mean to say any 
thing harsh against the hon. gentleman. 
He was a man of great application and in- 
dustry. He had stated facts as he un- 
derstood them to be; but that hon. gen- 
tleman had not informed the House of the 
total amount of his income. He admitted 
that services ought to be well paid for, 
but he contended that large sums should 
not be given under the title of rewards 
for services, when in fact nothing was 
done for them. Now the hon. gentleman 
was clerk of the House of Lords, for 
which he did nothing. ‘The office was a 
very laborious one, but it was performed 
by Mr. Cowper. He would ask the hon. 
gentleman, whether he had not secured 
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the reversion of that place to his own re- 
lation for no service whatever? With res- 
ia tothe address of the House of Lords, 

e understood that that address did not 
specify that the hon. gentleman was a 
person to fill the office, although he had 
the good fortune to obtain it. 

Mir. Rose said, it was an address of the 
Lords for appointing him to that office by 
name for services rendered. Whether 
those services deserved that reward was 
another question. : 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) con- 
demned the gross error and monstrous 
principles in which the motion was found- 
ed, and rose to reply, not only to general 
observations, but to some which required 
an explanation concerning the office which 
he held. He considered the reply of his 
right hon. friend to be so satisfactory and 
conclusive on the general statement, to 
all who heard him, that it seemed to re- 
quire a confidence of a different sort to 
that which his right hon. friend solicited, 
to embolden any one to contest about it 
longer. It had been said, that his right 
hon. friend had now avowed and brought 
forward his system and opinions of corrup- 
tion when thatsystem and those opinions had 
not only been recognized by general prin- 
ciples, by every well regulated government, 
and by the ancient forms and customs of 
this country, but had been recognized by 
the conduct of parliament also. On that 
memorable occasion, in the year 1780 and 
afterwards in 1782, the principle was re- 
cognized by the most solemn and authori- 
tative judgment of the House. The illus- 
trious gentleman (Mr. Burke), whose 
clear and comprehensive mind surveyed, 
dissected, arranged, examined, and new 
modelled the system of the public expen- 
diture, acted upon a large, liberal, sound, 
and statesman-like foundation. He did 
not shift and accommodate himself to that 
sort of doctrine which might attract the 
breath of a certain description of persons 
out of doors, by raising an idle clamour 
against sinecure places, but, convinced 
that retributions should be proportionate 
to services, and that a youth of distress 
and labour deserved an age of afflucnce 
and ease, be provided accordingly. Such 
were the opinions, and such was the sys- 
tem of those very persons with whom the 
hon. gentleman opposite had once asso- 
ciated, and with whom, without any dis- 
paragement to them, it might be their 
pride and boast to have acted.—The hon. 
gentleman had laboured very hard to re- 
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present that the country called for strong 
exertions; and what was the judgment 
which he gave upon it? Why it went to 
fasten the necessity of abolishing every 
sinecure place; or, in other words, of 
destroying public confidence ; of depriving 
the useful and the brave of their remune- 
ration ; and of preventing people in future 
from being so prompt and vigorous as they 
otherwise might be, on account of the 
insecurity or improbability of obtaining 
any recompense. Gentlemen ought to 
recollect where they were when they ar- 
gued in that manner, and talk like states- 
men in parliament, and not as if they 
were haranguing a club at a public-house. 
Let them learn to suit their opinions to 
their situation, and not to cut off all re- 
wards, and thereby force the people who 
pursue the common traffic of life to find 
a market for their zeal in other places. 
To what dilemma did they wish to bring 
the country! They would deprive the 
public of the assistance of all who are in 
ottice by robbing them of their pay—and 
for what? ‘That those who are out of of- 
fice might leave them in the lurch, or be 
Invited to receive it! Such a jest might 
serve to set ‘some barren spectators on 
a roar,” but it was too contemptible for 
serious argument : for what was the plain 
issue of it, but that persons, whose long 
and able services were entitled to remu- 
neration and reward, were to be cut down 
and impoverished; all men were to rank 
on the same level; there were to be no 
means of enrichment, no credit to the 
country, no chance in the common lottery 
of life, no change in the course and pro- 
gress of events, but the same blank, the 
same uninteresting scene prevail for ever. 
Did they wish, then, that none should 
serve the public but men of fortune? 
Grant it. Have men of fortune always 
the abilities to serve the public, or even if 
they have, will they also have the inclina- 
tion? Would the hon. gentleman who 
brought forward the motion, “I do not 
ask him at present,” said Mr. Windham, 
‘‘ but would he choose from a strict sense 
of duty, a love of employment, ora love 
of power, to quit his native fields, to leave 
the ease and comforts of retirement, to 
abjure the luxuries of jife, and forsake the 
smiles of his family, for the trouble, ha- 
zard, und fatigue of a public employment, 
Without honour, without profit, and with- 
out pralse.”” Would the House adopt a 
principle which excluded from public em- 
ployment all men, whatever talents they 
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might possess, unless they happened to 
be men of fortune? We had instances, 
indeed, and very splendid ones, of men 
of fortune going through the fatigues of 
business, but he apprehended it would be 
but indifferent policy to rely upon them 
altogether. Would the hon. gentleman 
who made this motion take an office with- 
out expecting the emolument of it; his 
own for instance? Would he call for the 
emoluments of the office, or would he 
give them up? He did not expect his 
answer now ; but he apprehended it would 
not be difficult to guess at his answer at a 
convenient season. Why, then, carp so 
much at the emoluments of office ?—These 
being the principles and grounds of the 
opinion of a necessity of retrenchment in 
the public offices, as stated to the House 
by the hon. gentleman and bis friends, 
might the House rely upon their inte- 
grity that they would not push them far- 
ther? Allow that they did not, it would 
be difficult, perhaps, to fix the precise 
boundary ; and then it might be necessary 
also to inquire what changes might ensue, 
and where the House should desist from 
pressing this regulation. Buta new case 
occurs, which must be shown. The hon. 
gentleman stated, that a great deal of pa- 
tronage had been growing up since the 
last regulation. For the sake of argu- 
ment, admit it, and admit too, that the 
House in conformity were inclined to re- 
new the measure. ell, what then? Is 
it not necessary first to inquire, whether 
the establishments grow out of the ne- 
cessity of public service, whether, there 
be not a better execution by the increase, . 
than could be balanced by the diminu- 
tion; or whether there might not be pre- 
existing cases which require such an ex- 
tension? If any of these cases bear out 
the propriety of their continuance, what 
then is the House to do? Why, then 
the House isto inquire whether they be 
rightly arranged or not. If they are all 
right, useful, and expedient, it must be 
wise and prudent to preserve them as they 
are: if they are wrong, useless, or ob- 
structive, then they ought to be abolished, 
or reformed.—1'0 come now to the other 
topic which was brought into bail, the ca- 
lamities of the times. Instead of differing 
from the hon. gentleman on the other side, 
he should go beyond them. He should 
go beyond them in deploring the calami- 
ties, but he should differ from them as to 
their causes, their nature, and their reme- 
dics. He did not deplore the obstruction 
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of commerce, the decay of manufactures, 
the loss of resources, and the total anni- 
hilation of national wealth; because he 
was well assured that the country was yet 
full of wealth, that it possessed the means 
ef riches, that it could speedily revive its 
credit, and display the same irresistible 
energy which had distinguished it for 
ages. But it was the prevalence of that 
destructive system, the gigantic strides of 
that unnatural power, whose whole con- 
duct contributed to effect an extent of 


territory too vast for the huge hand of | 


ambition tocontrol. It was that extraor- 
tinary and astonishing creature, which 
grew more terrible from contention, that 
caused all his sorrow. This was the dan- 
ger our country had to dread; and what 
resources, what remedy, what fund was 
to provide against it? A few miserable 
savings and scrapings, the odds and 
ends of candles, cheese-parings, and tat- 
tered rags and remnants, “a thing made 
up of shreds and patches,” this was to be 
our resource ! If there really was a waste- 
ful and idle expenditure, they should meet 
it fairly, probe it to the bottom, and come 
to some manly regulation on the subject, 
but they should not practise so mean and 
_so shabby a delusion upon the public, as 
to hold up the savings of a few sinectre 
laces as a resource to lessen the public 
urthens; for he verily believed, that the 
fee simple of all such savings would not 
amount to a farthing a head to all the 
inhabitants of London. It was by holding 
up as a great resource for the public, this 
system of pitiful economy, tliat the discon- 
tented spirits of this country were em- 
boldened ; while the good effects to be 
expected, were but ridiculous and idle 
dreams. If ministers had conducted the 
war improperly, let the House say so, and 
impeach them at once; but this was not 
the way to redress the grievances of the 
public, if they had any to complain of; 
on the contrary, it led directly to the 
greatest mischief; for by attacking the 
property of a placeman, they attacked all 
say of property. Those who thought 
t a placeman ought to be stripped, 
would soon be brought to think every man 
who had any wealth ought to be stripped 
also. Nay, he thought that, according to 
the mode of reason adopted against place- 
men, he should make a better figure in 
endeavouring to defend the emoluments 
of his place, than in the character of a 
country gentleman, he could defend his 
right to his estate; since for the emolu- 
{ VOL. XXXII] 
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ments of his place, he might say he did 
something, whereas his estate descended 
to him without any merit of his own. Let 
men, with large masses of property, be 
cautious, therefore, how they act in aiding 
such opinions; for there is a close cone 
nexion in reason, and, depend upon it, a 
still closer one, in fact, between the cla- 
mour against public offices and the con- 
fiscation of private property. The prin- 
ciple had been recognized and acted upon 
in another country. What service does a 
man do for his estate? Of the two species 
of property, the place is the most secure, 
because the labourer is supposed to be 
worthy of hire; and as the estate might 
originate in abuse of power, or servility 
to a prince, an allegation might be made, 
that the possessor and his family had en- 
joyed the profits of it long enough, and 
that it was now high time to revert to the 
other claimants. He supported the ne- 
cessity of sinecures as a provision for old 
age, talents, and public services. He 
contended, that the doctrines upon which 
the motion was supported, were only 
adapted to enflame the poor, and to pur- 
chase mouth honour and unworthy popu- 
larity.—As to the general argument of 
corruption in this war, he could only say, 
that if it was carried on by corruption, it 
was the corruption of the greater part of 
Europe aguinst a single enemy; and he 
could not conceive why so large a part of 
mankind should delight in corrupting 
themselves to the manifest prejudice of 
their interests. Those who could lay that 
flattering unction to their souls for having 
opposed that principle, were such strange 
men, that he could not argue with them. 
He then justified the conduct of the de. 
partment over which he presided, main- 
tained that there waa nothing there which 
required retrenchment, and declared he 
believed that would turn out to be the 
case in every other branch of the public 
expenditure; all which, however, would 
appear from the report of the committee 
in consequence of the instruction which 
his right hon. friend had given notice of 
his intention to move. He concluded in 
giving his cordial assent to the motion for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Pollen thought, that, at the pre- 
sent moment of embarrassment, every 
possible means of saving ought to be 
adopted. The point now before the 
House was, not whether a committee of 
inquiry ought to be appointed or not; 
for upon this there seemed to be no difs 
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ference of opinion, but whether the duty 
of inquiry ought to be assigned to the 
committee which was ballotted for on this 
day, or to another committee? As that 
committee had been chosen in the fairest 
possible way, he could see no objections 
to its being the instrument of inquiry, 
and therefore he should vote for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Bastard expressed his astonish- 
ment at the sentiments contained in the 
speech of the secretary at war. His ar- 
guments seemed to him. to be calculated 
equally for the meridian of a despotism 
or of a republic, but they were byno means 
analogous to the spirit of the British con- 
stitution. Was all the extravagance in 
which ministers chose to indulge to be 
sanctioned upon the score of rights? and 
the fruits of that extravagance to be 
deemed as sacred as the tenure by which 
legal property was held? The right hon. 
gentleman argued upon the necessity of 
corruption under every government. But 
he contended, that it was this which con- 
stitued the difference between a mixed 
and simple form of government—that a 
government such as that of England, 
could be administered without corruption, 
whereas neither a republic, nor an abso- 
Jute monarchy could. His argument 
went to cover all the shameful prodigality 
of ministers. He trusted, however, that 
the House would not be deluded by such 
modes of reasoning. Public credit had 
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nay then, upon two grounds, in the 
first place, to see whether or not some 
saving might not arise to the publics and 
secondly, because it would be the only 
effectual way of removing a delusion (and 
a most complete delusion he believed it 
to be) from the mind of the people, that 
the salaries and fees of office contributed 
greatly to the extent.of the public bur- 
thens. He should therefore have acqui- 
esced im the original motion, had it not 
been expressed in terms which were ra- 
ther exceptionable; because it took for 
granted, what could only be properly the 
result of fair and candid inquiry, and had 
he not also been of opinion that the object 
of inquiry would be much better attained 
m the mode proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer to instruct the commit. 
tee charged with the investigation of the 
state of the public finances, to comprehend 


this department in the sphere of its in- 


quiries. He should, upon these grounds, 
vote for the previous question. 

Mr. Foz said, shot having been person- 
ally alluded to in the course of the de- 
bate, and challenged to vindicate his con- 
sistency in supporting the present motion, 
with his conduct in 1782, he found him- 
self called upon to make a few observa- 
tions in his own defence. There were 
also a few general positions which the 
secretary at war had laid down, on which 
he wished to make some remarks. The 
right hon. gentleman reprobated, in strong 


sustained a severe shock, and it could : terms, the expedient of having recourse 


only be re-established by a renewal of: 
public confidence, to which nothing could , time of public calamity. 


contribute more than the House of Com- 
mons showing their constituents that they 
were not influenced by any selfish or si- 
nister motives, but were actuated only by 
zeal for the prosperity and welfare of the 
country. . 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he was con- 
vinced that the public voice loudly called 
for inquiry ; that the people had a right 
to expect it; and that they would not be 
satisfied without it. A good deal had 
been done in former times in the way of 
sacrifice, and he could not take upon him- 
self to say, whether a good deal more 
might not be done in that way. It was 
certainly, however, a very fit subject for 
inquiry. Ata time like this there was no 
saving, however little, which, if just and 
ptacticable, ‘ought not to be adoptcd; 
‘and, if there was any ground for it, he 
hoped that inquiry would be followed u 
by retrenchment. He should vote for ah 


‘of his paternal estates. 


to the property of private individuals in 
He admitted 
the principle in its fullextent, and agreed 
with him, thatany encroachment upon the 
rights of private property under pretence 
of public necessity, led to nothing short 
of a system of universal plunder and de- 
predation. But, in the name of God, how 
was this general principle applicable to 
the present case? He had almost ima- 
gined that the right hon. gentleman was 
answering a speech containing some pro- 
position to rob the duke of Bedford of the 
property which his ancesters had received 
from Henry 8th, or to despoil the duke of 
Grafton or the duke of Richmond of the 
possessions which their forefathers ‘had 
received from Charles 2nd. The riglit 
hon. gentleman contended, that he had as 
©ood, or a better title to his salary as se- 
cretary at war, than he had to the rents 
This, Mr. Fox 
said, he would ‘not admit; for if a motion 
was made in that House to address ‘his 
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moje to remove the fight hon, gentle. 
magn trom his counsels—a motion for 
which he would certaigly yote—it could 
not be argued, that he was guilty of the 
same injustice ag if he addressed his ma- 
jesty to deprive him of his landed proper- 
. And if the principle did not apply ta 
his removal from office, it could not be 
srplicebte to a diminution of the income 
onging to that office. There was ng 
connexion, then, between the general 
principle, and the instapce to which it was 
attempted to be applied. The question 
was, whether, in the present calamitous 
state of the country, the emoluments of 
offices of every description ought not to 
be retrenched aa much as possible for the 
good of the public? Upon this statement 
of the question, there was but little difi- 
culty. But it was said, that he could not 
accede to the present proposition, because 
in 1782 he was as much pledged not to 
farther than the limits of Mr. Burke’s 

ill, as he was pledged te go that length. 
He asked the right hon. gentleman whe- 
ther he recollected the contents of Mr, 
Burke’s bill? Was there not something 
in it about exchequer offices and crown 
lands? But it was well known, that it never 
had its full effect, and that the plan, on 
account of the short duration of what was 
commonly called the coalition administra- 
tion, was only partially executed. But 
supposing, for 4 moment, that it had been 
executed up to the full intention of its 
authors, was no allowance to be made for 
a change of times and circumstances ? 
Had not a greater portion of influence 
been since created than was then destroy- 
ed? And if it was urged, that new offices 
were occasioned by the necessities of the 
times, why were not offices that were less 
necessary abolished in proportion to the 
new ones that were created? The right 
hon. gentleman asserted, that, as a pecu- 
niary resource, all the saving which would 
arise from any retrenchment that could be 
made would be extremely trifling. The 
saving arising from Mr. Burke's bill also 
was trifling in amount. But the advan- 
tage was not to be calculated by merely a 
sum of 1,000/., or 100,000/., which might 
be directly saved. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that it might be the means of sav- 
ing many millions to the public, and of 
preserving not only the independence 
of the House of Commons, but the inde- 
pendence of the country. The right hon. 
gentleman did not dispute the calamitous 
state of the country, but he looked at only 
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one side of the calamity ; he only looked 
at the extension of the French territory, 
forgetting altogether the situation of its 
internal credit. He forgot that it was the 
means of influence which were in the 


| hands of ministers that had contributed tq 


the enormous territorial aggrandizement 
of France; that had it not been for this in- 


| fluence, the republic of France would not 
have had Br 
Italy, and that the right hon. gentleman 


ant, would not have had 


would not now have had reason to lament 
the extent of her dominions. To prove 
that ministerial influence obtained in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Fox appealed 
to the authority of Mr. Burke, in that 
pee of his * Letters on a Regicide 

eace’’ where he intimates a suspicion, 
that the minority in the House of Com- 
mons express the sense of the majority of 
the country.* And to what was this to 
be ascribed? Was it not to the places, 
ensions, commissions, and all the various 
inds of patronage of which ministers 
were in possession? It had been asked, 
whether he supposed that there were 
no other principles of public conduct 
but those that were founded upon cor- 
ruption? He admitted that there were 
gctpenes who acted upon totally dif 
erent principles; but he contended, 
that this was a very general ard very 
powerful spring of action. This was a 
ere nearly connected with the exchequer 
offices, which, in his opinion, at the death 
of the present incumbents, ought to be 
entirely abolished. If he was asked, how 
he had come to change his opinion upon 
this subject since 1782, he would answer 
that it was one of those topics on which a 
man might alter his sentiments without de- 
serting any general principle. Indeed, 
there were arrangements which ought to be 
regulated so much by the circumstances 
of the times, that he should have no objec- 
tion that an inquiry of the nature now 
proposed should take place every ten or 
twelve years. When he heard of the 
splendour necessary to a court, and of 
the dignity whichit was proper to support 
in high situations, he was ready to ac 
knowledge, that in certain circumstances 
that splendour and that dignity might be 
proper and becoming: but in times such 
as these, when public credit was fallen, 
when commerce was fast decaying, and 
when the nation were groaning under @ 


* See Burke’s Works, Vol. 8, p. 137, 8vo. 
Edit. 1808. 
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load of taxes which they were scarcely 
able to support, then they became insults 
upon the people; and in order to main- 
tain authority, instead of affecting gaiety 
and ease, the rulers of the nation ought 
to manifest the same symptoms of mortifi- 
cation and distress which pervaded the 
community. The right hon. gentleman 
contended, that the idea of retrenchment 
was a vulgar error, and that pensions were 
bestowed as the reward of merit. If it 
was a vulgar error, the vulgar ought to 
be undeceived ; and with respect to pen- 
sions being given as the reward of merit, 
he would appeal for the refutation of the 
doctrine to the history of modern times, 
where the right hon. gentleman would 
find that they had been bestowed upon 
men merely on account of their subser- 
viency to a faction, of which the right 
hon. gentleman once held the same opi- 
nion that he (Mr. Fox) still entertained 
ofthem. Mr. Fox here adverted to the 
sinecures of Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville, 
with which they had provided themselves 
when they were loading the people with 
an accumulatcd weight of burthens: and 
also to the arrangement in the secretary 
of state’s office, by which Mr. Aust 
was removed from the situation he there 
held, though he was eminently qualified 
for holding it, and at a time of life when 
he was as fit fur business as ever he had 
been, merely to provide for Mr. Canning, 
who could not do the business of the of- 
fice till he was instructed in it by Mr. 
Aust. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to a topic a 
little more difficult and nice. The right 
hon. gentleman had appealed to him, 
“Whether he believed that his conduct was 
influenced by corrupt motives? He cer- 
tainly believed that his conduct, as well 
as the conduct of those with whom he had 
been accustomed to act, was influenced 
by motives very different from those of 
venality, but he confessed that it had been 
such as strongly to induce suspicion of 
their motives, and that the world would 
not, perhaps, give them so much credit 
for honesty as he did. He here referred 
to a sentiment in one of Mr. Burke’s pub- 
lications, in which he states, that when 
men swerve from those principles upon 
which they used to act, and leave those 
parties to which they were formerly at- 
tached, they often deceive themselves re- 
Bpecting their motives, and when they 
fall into a state of the lowest insignificance 
they sometimes flatter themselves that 
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they never stood on so high ground. 
Were he now to state his opinion of his 
noble friend (lord W. Russell) who had 
been referred to in the course of the de- 
bate, of his clear consistency of character, 
of his high and nice sense of honour, and 
above all, of his steadiness of character, 
and even were he to be asked, whether 
he had not at one time as high an opinion 
of others from whom he now differed, he 
would answer, certainly he had: nor 
would he be more surprised at any change 
in the sentiments of his noble friend than 
he had been at the difference of sentiments 
between the author of the work, intituled 
‘¢ The Causes of the present Discontents,” 
and of those who signed the resolutions 
of 1784, and the opinions which they at 
present professed to hold. A distrust of 
public men was one among others of the 
lamentable effects of the present war, 

The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
the labourer was worthy of his hire, and 
that the servants of the public were not 
overpaid. He had no objection to the 
servants of the public being handsomely 
rewarded ; nay, he for one would go so 
far as to say, that wherever a man had a 
legal right to a place, however that right 
was acquired, he should not be for dis- 
turbing him in the possession of it. But 
ifthe labourer was to be paid, why did 
not Mr. Cowper, who did the duty, re- 
ceive the salary of clerk to the House of 
Lords? Why did an hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Rose), receive the salary, 
and, as if it were not ‘enough, secure the 
reversion to his son? It was most scanda- 
lous and enormous! When he said this, 
however, if he had gota legal grant of it, 
he would not deprive him of it. All he 
wanted was, that the reversions should be 
saved to the public. Mr. Fox said, he 
did not approve of the mode of assigning 
the inquiry to a committee already bal- 
loted for. But even supposing that it 
was to be referred to this committee, was 
that any reason why the House should not 
agree to the propasition of his hon. friend ? 
They sould then be pledged to the 
country to make retrenchments wherever 
they could, consistently with the public 
interest and the public honour. But, in 
plain Janguage, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer wished that it should rather be 
done by him than by the House of Com- 
mons, in the same way that he had insist- 
ed, that when advances were to be made 
to the bank, it should be done at his own 
instance, and not upon a resolution of that 
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House. Good God! had not the House 
even yet had enough of his measures? If 
they were not oe tired of them, they 
might make trial of a few more. The 
right hon. gentleman was afraid that the 
proposition would delude the public. 
But he would put it to the House, whe- 
ther the public were more likely to be de- 
luded by on open discussion of the sub- 
ject, or by a committee which was ap- 
pointed by the man who had spent his 
whole life in delusion. To delude them 
into an expense of seven or eight millions 
was nothing: but to lead them to hope 
for a little saving in the public expendi- 
ture would be an incurable evil! Mr. 
Fox warned the House against the influ- 
ence of such argument, and against leav- 
ing the inquiry to the committee which 
had been ballotted; for, though he did 
not know the members who composed the 
committee, he knew that if it was formed 
by the minister, it was formed for the 
purpose of delusion. 

Mr. Rose, in consequence of the word 
‘‘ scandalous,” which Mr. Fox had applied 
to him in respect to the reversion of 
clerk to the House of Lords, said that he 
deemed it no more scandalous in him to 
obtain that reversion for his son, than it 
was in the father of Mr. Fox to obtain 
the reversion of two patent places for 
him: nor did he believe, there would be 
any thing more go in the mode by which 
that reversion might be disposed of, than 
there was in the way those reversior.s had 
been disposed of, by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. For said, he did not know what 


the gentleman meant by alluding to his | 
disposal of the reversions he had mentioned. | 
The truth, he supposed, was, that the | 


hon. gentleman meant to insinuate, that 
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in the use of the same word; otherwise 
he should instantly have interposed. 

Mr. Canning, conceiving that some re- 
flections had been thrown on the way in 
which he came into the place, said, that 
the public had not been encumbered with 
an additional expense on his account. 
Mr. Aust, whom he succeeded, had been 
appointed to other offices more lucrative, 
but his appointment had added no new 
expense tothe public burthens. If sordid 
views had been my object, sens Mr. C.} 
I would rather have accepted those offices 
which Mr. Aust now holds than the sta- 
tion I fill. 

Mr. Fox did not wish to throw any im- 
putation on the motives which induced 
Mr. Canning to accept his office ; but the 
removal of Mr. Aust seemed to be a sort 
of job to make room for Mr. Canning. 

Dr. Laurence cordially agreed in man 
of the general principles that had been 
laid down, respecting economical reform: 
they were principles he had long cherished; 
but he could not agree in all the principles 
of reform that had been advanced that 
night. The name of Mr. Burke had been 
introduced, and the pension he received 
had been made the subject of animadver- 
sion; but Mr. Burke’s pension-was the 
pride and the honour of his life. He. dis- 
approved of the motion, on the same 
grounds that Mr. Burke had in 1782, dis- 
approved of motions respecting reform. 
It did not clearly point out the abuses 
complained of. hile it professed to 
mean one thing, it was calculated to im- 
press an opinion of another. While it 
professed to aim at public economy, it 
might give rise to the idea of defects in 
our constitution. It was to stop this de- 
lusion, and to lead the people from dan- 
gerous innovations to wholesome reforms, 


he had very imprudently dissipated them. : that Mr. Burke had brought forward his 
This was not the first time, by many, that | billin 1782. He made a specific motion, 


he had been reproached with dissipating his 
fortune. It was not, however, that the 
gentleman opposite felt the least displea- 
sure at his having dissipated his fortune ; 
they were only angry, that he had not 
been so mean as to resort to those mea- 
sures to repair it, to which they themselves 
were 80 partial. 

The Speaker was convinced the hon. 
gentlemen had mistaken each other. He 
was clear that Mr. Fox had never applied 
the word ‘scandalous ” to any share Mr. 
Rose had in the transaction of the rever- 
sion; and equally so, that Mr. Rose never 
intended any thing personal to Mr. Fox 


and fully explained the whole of his plan. 
The public could not be deluded by Mr. 
Rurke’s proceedings. He wished the 
present motion was equally explicit. He 
denied that the influence of the crown 
enabled ministers to involve the country 
in the war. 

Mr. Fox said, he should consider it 
as a reproach to him not to be well read 
in Mr. Burke’s writings, and believed 
himself incapable of misquoting him, 
either through negligence or design. He 
argued from Mr. Burke’s work-, not 80 
much that he had deserted his former 
friends, as that he had associated with, 
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and supported an administration consti- 
tuted, constituted on principles directly 
opposite to those maintained in most of 


. Burke’s writings. 

Mr. ‘Tierney said, that the object for 
which the finance committee was insti- 
tuted, and the object of the present mo- 
tion were very different. One committee 
of gentlemen might be very well qualified 
to inquire into dry matters of finance, and 
yet they might be unfit persons to decide 
on what savings could be made in abolish- 
ing useless places and pensions. This 
difficulty appeared the greater to him, as 
he understood from rumour (a wicked 
and false report perhaps), that two gen- 
tlemen were on the committee, who en- 
joyed a divided office (Messrs. Steele 
and Ryder, joint paymasters), and surely 
they were not the best men to make sav- 
ings by abolishing useless offices. If he 
voted for such men to be members of such 
a committee, he would expect to be told 
he was laughing at his constituents. He 
congratulated Mr. Pitt on the plausible 
course he had taken, by referring the mo- 
tion to that committee, and made no doubt 
the right hon. gentleman would soon again 
take his old friend parliamentary reform by 


the hand. The previous question being 
ut, That that question be now put: the 
ouse divided. 
Tellers. 

Mr. St. John - - - 
Yeas Mr. Tierney + - - t m 

Mr. Canning - - - 
NOEs 4 or. Sargent - - t sh 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on the Earl of Albemarle’s Mo- 
tion relative to the Invasion of Ireland.} 
March 16. The Earl of Albemarle rose 
to make the motion of which he had given 
notice. He assured the House, that he 
did not mean to offer, or even to hint, the 
smallest disrespect, to any of the gallant 
officers employed in our fleets, or to the 
admiralty. The only object he had in 
view wasinguiry. The opinion was almost 
universal that considerable blame lay 
somewhere. It was only necessary for 
him to remind their lordships, that minis- 
ters must have been informed, long before 
the meeting of parliament, that an inva- 
sion of either this country or Ireland, or 
both, was meditated by the enemy. How 
came it, then, that no fleet of ours was 
stationed on the coast of Ireland for its 
protection? This question was a very 
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important one. In order to form a just 
opinion whether the admiralty were right 
in what they had done, it would be neces- 
rary to enter upon a review of the whole 
circumstances. In the month of 


tember, it was pretty generally known, 


that an armament of considerable extent, 
was going forward at Brest. 


Early in 
October, a fleet, under the command of 


admiral Colpoys, was stationed of Brest 
harbour, for the purpose of watching the 
motions of the enemy. 
the time of their sailing, that gallant ad- 
miral had remained on that station; and 
he had no doubt that, during his stay 
there, and from the time he quitted the 
station to his arrival in port, he would be 
able to give the most satisfactory reasons 
for his conduct. 
left Brest under cover of a heavy fog on 
the 16th of December, and on the 18th 
arrived off the coast of Ireland. Some of 


From this time to 


The French armament 


them cast anchor in Bantry Bay, and re- 
January. 
Owing to adverse winds and stormy wea- 
ther, which dispersed the greatest part of 
their fleet, they were not able to effect 9 
landing; if they had, with only a force of 
5 or 6,000 men, from the then situation of 
the internal force of Ireland, there was 
every reason to believe that Cork, with all 
its stores and provisions, must have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. At all 
events, the facts show, that the French - 
fleet consisting of 18 sail of the line, se- 
veral frigates, and numerous transports, 
all full of troops, actually sailed from 
Brest, anchored in Bantry Bay, remained 
there, some of them during a period of 
eleven or twelve days, and afterwards 
with very inconsiderable loss, all of which 
was owing to storms and tempests, re- 
turned to their own ports without falling 
in with a single ship of the British navy to 
impede or molest them. On the 20th, 
news arrived in England of the French 
fleet having left Brest. On the 22d, 
orders were sent to lord Bridport to sail 
immediately with the fleet under his com- 
mand; and, by a letter from his lordship 
to the admiralty, it appeared, that lord 
Bridport could not sail till the 25th, on ac« 
gount of some of the ships of his squadron 
not being ready. On the evening of the 
25th, however,he dropped down to St. He- 
len’s ; but in doing so, the Sans Pareil and 
Prince ran foul of each other, and, one of 
them was so much damaged that shie 
could not proceed. Lord Bridport wag 
therefore delayed still farther, and did 
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not sail till the 29th or 30th. At that 
time, however, he sailed with 17 sail of 
the line and some frigates, and proceeded 
directly for Ireland. He arrived with his 
squadron at Bantry Bay on the 8th of 
January, two days after the French had 
left i; and after cruizing in quest of them 
for several days, he finally returned to 
port, without having seen a single ship of 
e enemy. He had no doubt of the 
great anxiety of lord Bridport to sail as 
speedily as possible. He had been told, 
however, that our fleet was never known 
to have sailed under so little sail as it had 
done on that occasion. Another thing 
which appeared very extraordinary to him 
was, that after the noble admiral found the 
whole of the enemy’s fleet had left that 
coast, he still continued cruizing off Ban 
Bay during a day and a half, before he pro- 
ceeded any where else in quest of them. It 
here struck him as extremely negligent and 
biameable, that after ministers had so long 
been informed of this intended armament 
at Brest, the fleet under lord Bridport 
should not have been more numerous and 
all ready, so as to have avoided any ne- 
cessity of waiting in consequence of an 
accident having happened to two of his 
ay In the next place, there appeared 
to be great blame in the fleet, such as it 
was, in point of numbers, being on the 
22d of December so far from ready, 
that it raed could not sail till the 25th. 
Surely it ought to have been ready to sail 
at an hour's notice.—He then adverted to 
the situation of the fleet under admiral 
Colpoys; many of whose ships were in 
great want of those essential articles on 
shipboard, water and fuel. When the 
fog cleared away, and admiral Colpoys 
discovered that the French armament had 
sailed, he immediately sailed, with his 
i pheaba for the Lizard, as the most 
likely place to gain intelligence of the 
€ ; but when he came thither, he 
found several of his ships so much in want 
of necessaries, and the weather such, that 
he could not provide them from others; 
and after sending away first one, and then 
another, he found it most ‘adviseable to 
return with the whole. And he actually 
arrived in port on the very day that lord 
Bridport sailed. It appeared to him v 
that lord Bridport had not, such 
sooner than the 22d of December, been 
ordered out with a fleet sufficient to have 
replaced all those ships under admiral Col- 
poys, which were in want of necessaries, 
and taking the remainder under his com- 
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mand, to have continued on that station, 
while other ships were sent out to him as 
they could have been got ready. It was 
clear from the whole face of the transac. 
tions that had ed, thatif admiral Cok 
poys had found his fleet in a suitable con- 
dition to have proceeded directly to Ire- 
land, he must have fallen in with the 
French; and what eccount he would have 
given of them in such an event, nobod 
would be at a loss to guess. Had lord 
Bridport sailed, even with nine ships of 
the line, when he first received orders so 
to do, nothing could have prevented his 
falling in with a very great part of the 
enemy's fleet, and thereby totally annihi- 
lating their hopes of a successful invasion. 
This opportunity of humbling the pride 
and power of an enterprizing enemy had, 
most undoubtedly, been lost by miscon- 
duct in some department or other. He 
had lastly to advert to the conduct of the 
fleet under admiral Elphinstone, who, 
instead of joining some of the squadrons 
then at sea, with the Magnanime and the 
other ships under his command, came to 
St. Helen’s on the very day that lord 
Bridport put to sea. He concluded with 
expressing his firm persuasion, that the 
facts to which he had alluded, were amply 
sufficient to induce their lordships to enter 
on the inquiry. He should therefore 
move, “* That this House do resolve it- 
self into a committee, to inquire into the 
measures taken for the protection of Ire- 
land, by a naval force upon the late at- 
tempted invasion.” 

Earl Spencer rose, to vindicate the 
conduct of the Admiralty. It certainly 
was fairly to be expected of a govern- 
ment which had secret service money at 
its command, that it should obtain, bY 
means of its agents, information to whi 
the public had not access. Every noble 
lord, however, must be sensible, that it 
was impossible at all times to obtain 
correct information respecting the plans 
and designs of an enemy. A govern- 
ment might sometimes have too much as 
well as too little information, and when, 
from different quarters they got different 
intelligence, it became a matter of uncer- 
tainty how they ought to act. In the 
present instance, he was convinced the 
Admiralty had acted in the best manner 

ossible, upon the information which they 
fad. With respect to admiral Colpoys’ 
squadron being so long at sea, he con- 
fessed he was friendly to the system of 
making fleets frequently change their 
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station. In the present case, however, | tions, which were sent before the Admi- 
the squadron under the command of that | ralty knew the course which the French 
allant admiral had been kept out of port | fleet had taken, and before they knew 
onger than usual, in consequence of sir { that admiral Colpoys had returned to 
Roger Curtis, who had gone in quest of | port. Had the noble admiral known 
admiral Richery, and who was to succeed | that at that moment there were seven 
admiral Colpoys on the Brest station, | ships of the enemy in Bantry Bay, he 
arriving a fortnight later in port than was | would not have hesitated a moment to 
expected. He affirmed, however, that | es to sea if it had been practicable. His 
that fleet was not forced to come into : lordship then read extracts from several 
port by a want of necessaries, but that it letters trom sir Peter Parker, the port 
was driven up the channel by tempestuous admiral at Spithead, the substance of 
weather. Water they certainly had not which was, that the ships destined to join 
in very great abundance ; but the Power- lord Bridport at St. Helen’s, could not 
ful had less in proportion than any other sail on account of the adverse winds. 
ship, not trom having distributed part of From all these circumstances, it so hap- 
her store to the rest of the fleet, but from pened, that lord Bridport could not put 
having used a greater quantity than was to sea till the 3rd of January, and it so 
common. After the French fleet had a also, that the French fleet 
eluded the vigilance of admiral Colpoys, eluded his vigilance. He could by no 
that gallant officer adopted the wisest means allow, however, that Ireland owed 
course which it was possible for him to its safety tothe winds; on the contrary, 
take. He repaired off the Lizard Point, it was the winds, and the winds only, 
finding, that from the tempestuousness of ; which prevented the French fleet from 
the weather, that he could not remain off; being destroyed, either by admiral 
Brest; and this new situation was cer- | Colpoys or lord Bridport. Having en- 
tainly the station in which he was most | tered into this explanation, he was per- 
likely either to receive intelligence of the | suaded their lordships would consider the 
enemy, or to receive farther orders from | papers on their table, as superscding the 
the Admiralty. Even here, however, he | necessity of any inquiry. He should 
could not keep his station, and was | therefore give his decided negative to the 
obliged to come into the nearest port.— | motion. 
Earl Spencer next proceeded to vindicate The Earl of Carlisle did not think that 
the conduct of the fleet under lord Brid- | the selected documents on the table 
ort. Assoon as the Admiralty received | could communicate that satisfaction 
intelligence of the sailing of the French | which was required. He lamented that 
fleet, orders were sent to lord Bridport to | ministers had not come forward with 
prepare for sea with all possible expedi- | them sooncr, and offered their explana- 
tion. The ships under his command, | tions when it might have been possible to 
however, could not be got ready till the | collect information from other sources, 
25th of December, five days after the | and especially when they had an opportu- 
date of the order. This delay was occa- , nity of hearing what the noble lord 
sioned by some of the ships of sir Roger | (Bridport) who commanded the fleet, 
Curtis’ squadron, and which were to go knew upon the subject. He wished to 
out with lord Bridport, needing repair. have it satisfactorily explained, why 
As soon, however, as they were ready for _ ministers, when they had information of 
sea, which was on the 25th, they dropped ' the preparations made by the enemy, and 
down to St. Helen’s, and here the noble the intended sailing of their fleet, bad 
Jord had asked why he did not proceed not provided a force under lord Bridport 
to sea with nine ships of the line, instead sufficiently strong to have been superior 
of waiting for the other six, which were ' to the consequences of such accidents as 
to join him from Spithead. He assured had happened to the prince and Sans- 
the noble lord that it neither arose from Pareil. He thought it highly necessary 
the want of money to victual ships, the likewise to know why it was four days 
want of money to pay the men, a division before the fleet was ready to sail, after 
among ministers, a misunderstanding the news of the French ficet being at sea 
between the port admiral and the admiral , had arrived?) Why had not miuisters 
of the fleet, nor from a confusion of the | given admiral Colpoys specific orders to 
telegraph signals; but that the noble | make Ireland the chief object of his 
admiral acted in obedience to his instruc- | regard? It was the duty of miuistcrs to 
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watch over the safety of Ireland. When 
they knew that the designs of the enemy 
were pointed against it, they should have 
made it the object of their first care. 
Had they given such a positive order to 
admiral Colpoys, there would have been 
no occasion for any delay in lord Brid- 
port's sailing, because in proceeding 
directly to Ireland with the force he 
could muster, he must have fallen in with 
some of admiral Colpoys’ squadron, and 
then he would not af have been in no 
danger from any superiority of the enemy, 
but would have been able to have faced 
them with success. Even after admiral 
Colpoys’ return, why were not such of 
his ships as were fit for service again sent 
out as soon as possible, to reinforce lord 
Bridport? But, besides these charges 
against ministers, why, when the emer- 
gency had actually occurred, had they 
not sooner made provision for what they 
were apprized was about to take place? 
The enemy’s design of invasion was 
known before October: it was announced 
in the speech from the throne; and it 
was publicly said by ministers that the 
attempt was pointed against Ireland. 
With a navy of 124 ships of the line, why 
was not the force under lord Bridport 
much larger, and made independent of 
any accidental occurrence? Why were 
not the York and the Raisonnable, which 
were both in readiness, ordered to join, 
if the delay in lord Bridport’s sailing 
was owing to his want of sufficient force ? 
Last war, lord Sandwich had observed, 
that the naval minister who did not pro- 
vide a force adequate to face the united 
fleets of France and Spain in the height 
of their power deserved to lose his head. 
On the present occasion, however, it was 
confessedly the remnant of the French 
naval power with which we had had to 
contend; and yet ministers had suffered 
it to brave our naval power, and to insult 
our coasts. He did not know how Por- 
tugal came to be considered as of equal 
importance to this country with Ireland, 
as the arrangements of ministers seemed 
to indicate. He confessed, that he could 
not recognize the justice of the principle, 
or the policy of the conduct. The ae 
for Admiral Colpoys to go to Ireland 
should have been positive. Nothing 
should have been left to conjecture. 
Even the conjectures of a person so dis- 
tinguished for his skill and gallantry were 
not to be trusted in so momentous an 
affair. Had such orders been given to 
[ VOL. XXXIII.j} 
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admiral Colpoys, he was convinced that: 
the fleet of the enemy would have been 
annihilated, an event which would have 
accelerated that peace so congenial to 
the wishes of all. Then we should not 
have seen that event which had made 
every man in the country hang his head, 
and which had raised that distrust which 
had gone abroad, of the conduct of our 
naval affairs. With regard to these ime 
eters points, the papers upon the table 
eft every thing as obscure as before. He 
should therefore vote for the committee 
proposed. 

e Marquis of Abercorn said, that no 
person could have less personal animosity 
towards the noble earl at the head of the 
Admiralty than he himself had, for he had 
known and respected him from his earliest 
years. He did not think, however, that 
any considerations of personal regard 
ought to prevent any noble lord trom 
speaking his sentiments freely on public 
occurrences; nor could the noble earl 
be offended ihat his public administration 
should be made the subject of parliamen- 
tary discussion. Upon several points he 
differed materially fromthe nobleearl. Ina 
war, in which failure had succeeded failure, 
it was the duty of parliament to inquire, 
and it was the interest of ministers, if their 
conduct was unexceptionable, that the 
investigation should take place. We 
were now in the fifth year of a war marked 
with reverses and misfortunes, in which 
plan after -plan had miscarried. In the— 
course of this unfortunate period our 
patience, to say no more, had kept pace 
with our disasters. Never had we been 
engaged in a war in which so many oppor- 
tunities of acting with advantage, had in 
a manner pressed themselves upon mi- 
nisters and been so ill improved. Not one 
of them had been seized with judgment, no 
vestige of profit from them now remained 
or could be traced. All the repulses, 
however, which this country had ever en- 
countered, sunk before the disgraceful 
attempt with which Ireland had been 
threatened and insulted, with impunity. 
He did not say that ministers were to 
blame in this affair, for it was not his 
habit, to prejudge, but if ever there was 
subject for inquiry it was this. The mi- 
nisters had been in possession of intelli- 
gence of thedesigns of the enemy previous 
to October, and it was their duty not to 
have trusted the safety of Ireland to the 
chance of winds and waves. It was their 
duty to have prepared for its defence, and 
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to have arranged the force and distribu- 
tion of their fleets, with a view to that 
enterprise which they knew would be at- 
tempted. Ireland was the principal object 
which the view of this subject presented. 
Upon this head, however, he felt himself 
entangled and perplexed. Were he to 
explain himself fully he should surprise 
their lordships. But he never wished to 
say more than caution dictated. Was it 
not an aggravation of the blame, that upon 
this naval defence alone the safety of Ire- 
land was staked. To place it in a state of 
internal preparation no exertion had been 
made. To call this a most criminal neglect, 
was to give it the softest term. It was a 
neglect by which ministers had trifled 
with that important stake which this coun- 
try had in the fate of Ireland, with that 
union of mutual interest inseparable as 
that of soul and body ; a neglect by which 
they had trifled with the property of 
thousands und the happiness of millions, 
by which they had put to hazard the 
brightest eel in the British diadem.— 
With regard to the papers produced, he 
did not think they proved much in favour 
of ministers. To establish the justification 
of ministers they ought to have proved 
four points ; that this country had a suffi- 
cient fleet ready for sea : that admiral 
Colpoys’ fleet was sufficiently strong to 
keep the sea; that he was sufficiently 
provided with stores, &c.; and that he had 
received particular orders to turn his at- 
tention to Ireland, and to proceed there 
as soon as he had received intelligence 
that the French fleet had sailed. None of 
these points appeared from the papers. On 
the contrary, it was proved, that admiral 
Colpoys’ fleet had been too long at sea, 
that he was not sufficiently nrovided with 
stores, and provisions, and, above all, that 
no particular attention had been paid to 
Ireland, nor any positive orders given to 
admiral Colpoys to make its safety his 
principal object. Under such circum- 
stances he must vote for the inquiry. 
Earl Spencer said, that if the motion 
was carried, he should consider it neither 
more nor less than a censure on the admi- 
ralty-board, a return which that board 
little merited, as every precaution had been 
en to prevent the unfortunate circum- 
stances that had occurred. Ever since he 
had been in office, he had made the utmost 
exertions to farther the public service, 
and such exertions he should most unre- 
mittingly continue: but he pretended only 
to mortal powers, and whenever any man 
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should feel himself confident enough to 
undertake to contend against winds and 
waves, to govern the elements, and com- 
mand the tides and seasons, he certainly 
would not have the arrogance to hold his 
situation one moment longer. 

The Earl of Moira said, that the gene- 
rosity of the noble earl had involved and 
perplexed his own defence. He had 
combined with his ewn defence the im- 
practicable attempt of likewise clearing 
his colleagues. The real point he consi- 
dered to be, why admiral Colpoys had 
not received orders to proceed to Ireland, 
as soon as he received information that 
the French fleet had sailed? To this ne 
satisfactory answer had been given. He 
was convinced, that sidmirel: Colpoys’ 
squadron was fully equal to that of the 
enemy; and all who knew that officer must 
regret that fortune had prevented him from 
obtaining that brilliant triumph which an 
Opportunity of engaging the enemy would 
have afforded. The noble earl had con- 
tended, that, from the mass of intelligence 
which ministers received, it was impossible 
to decide upon the real object of the ene- 
my’s expedition. But did not the noble ear! 
know, that it was the province of talents 
and ability to deduce causes and conse- 

uences from the materials with which 
they might be furnished, and that on such 
occasions only true sagacity was to be 
discovered ? Ministers were in possession 
of intelligence, and he was beyond mea- 
sure surprised that they had not acted 
upon it. He had been at Dublin when 
the preparations of the enemy were going 
on, and the arms, stores, &c. with which 
they were provided, demonstrated the 
real point of their destination. That their 
design was to furnish the discontented in 
Treland with arms was evident. That 
their plan would prove abortive, was to 
be hoped, and that though they had 
effected a landing, their attempts would 
have been unsuccessful; but before this- 
happened ministers had nothing to build 
upon, and they ought to have prepared 
every means of defence in their power. 
This point, however, did not affect the 
conduct of the Admiralty. If the best 
means of securing Ireland were not taken, 
it was the fault of administration m gene- 
ral. He should vote for the inquiry, in 
the hope that the House would proceed 
farther, and show to whom the Aicasters 
of the war were to be attributed, and 
why ministers did not improve the oppor- 
tunities which presented themeelves. | 
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The Earl of Ze maintained, that 
a channel fleet, to that of the enemy, 
had been always ed sufficient for our 


defence. Such was the understanding in 
the last and in all our fermer wars: when 
we had such a fleet, we had always felt 
ourselves secere, and Peas blame pane 
impated to ministers fer not providing a 
greater force. Whether that ead the case 
in the present instance, was a point that 
did not seem to be much disputed. Ad- 
miral Colpoys had 15 ships to face the 
enemy, and three of them were three- 
deckers; and as to the place to which he 
was to direct his force, it was not for the 
defence of Ireland exclusively ; it was for 
the defence of every part of his majesty's 
European dominions. It was a question 
where the fleet could be best stationed 
for general defence; and he maintained, 
it actually had been stationed in a place 
and situation, where it could operate to 
the best advantage for the defence of this 
nation, and was in readiness to go to the 
defence of Ireland, as soon as to any other 
part. Admiral Colpoys had orders to in- 
tercept the enemy's fleet going to any 
part of the world; and although at this 
time it appeared doubtful whether the 
were intended for Portugal or for Ireland, 
was it possible to imagine, that if admiral 
Colpoys thought they were going to Ire- 
Jand, he had such orders as did not leave 
him at liberty to follow them to Ireland ? 
The admiral, viewing all the circum- 
stances, took the resolution to remain on 
his station. From all the information he 
had, he was right in doing so; and all that 
happened to disappoint his hopes and ex- 
pectations, was owing tothe wind. Every 
thing had been done that human prudence 
was capable of under all the cireum- 
stances, and therefore he could not agree 
to throw the smallest censure upon admi- 
nistration by assenting to the inquiry. 
The Duke of Bedford confessed, that he 
was but little satisfied with the consolation 
held out by the noble earl who spoke last, 
that it was always deemed suficient, in 
former wars, for us to equal the enemy 
with a channel fleet ; thereby insinuating, 
that it would be sufficient for us to do so 
in this. Such doctrine appeared to him 
to be but frigid consolation, after the re- 
peated assertions, that we had almost an- 
nihilated the maritime power of France. 
As litde satisfaction did he receive from 
the general assertions of the noble earl 
upvun the wind and weather. None of those 
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statements and the argaments of his noble 
relation, who had so ably opened the sub- 
ject to their lordships. The noble earl at 
the head of the admiralty had avoided all 
the prominent points that bore upon the 
conduct of ministers, and had dwelt elabo- 
rately on those minute points that had 
little or no Bearing upon the main ques- 
tion; and this was what ministers called 
exculpating themselves. It appeared to 
him unaccountable, that the Irish expe- 
dition should have taken place, when it 
was known that we had above a hundred 
ships of war inthe European seas. It had 
been said, that at the time the armament _ 
was preparing at Brest, it was uncertain 
whether it was intended for Ireland or for 
Portugal, and that the chance was equal. 
Now he would ask, whether, supposing 
the chance to be equal, there was a man 
in the world who thought it would be wise 
in us to put Portugal in the scale against 
Ireland? Whether there was an English- 
man rash enough to put these two chances 
upon an equality? Admiral Colpoys, be 
had no doubt, acted well, according to 
the information and instructions he re- 
ceived; but he must contend, that from 
the information which ministers received, 
he ought to have had positive orders to 
sail to Ireland. It was notorious, from 
the documents upon the table, that this 
fleet ought to have been in Ireland when 
the French were there; for ministers had 
early information of the Brest fleet being 
to sail, and probably that they were des- 
tined for Ireland. Indeed, they could not 
deny that they had information, or that 
they ought to have had it, considering the 
sums of money they were allowed for ob- 
taining intelligence. They might have 
judged, they ought indeed to have known, 
from the arms that were on board, and 
from the nature of the equipment, that it 
was destined for Ireland. It was evident, 
from the nature of that equipment, that 
the French were going to a place where 
they thought they should meet with a 
number of men to join them, and there- 
fore they carried arms with them to put 
into the hands of such men. They were 
deceived in that expectation; but that 
was a circumstance for which we were not 
indebted to ministers. He thought the 
House had only to read the papers on 
their table, and to attend to the speech of 
the first lord of the admiralty, to be satis- 
fied of the necessity of inquiry. 

Lord Hovd said:—Giving, my lords, 


assertions appeared to him to answer the | the noble mover full credit for thinking 
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himself well founded in all be has said, 
and even admitting that appearances may 
have very forcibly struck his mind, of 
errors in the management and disposition 
of his majesty’s fleet, yet I must totally 
dissent from the noble earl, from a con- 
viction that no good can, and that much 
mischicf must, unavoidably arise from the 
proposes inquiry at this time, when every 

eart and hand ought most cordially to 
be united, not only for the preservation 
of all we hold dear and valuable, but 
even for the very salvation of the king- 
dom; and whatever difference of opinion 
there may be upon the present question, 
I think there can be but one, that, pre- 
vious to the end of last summer, the mis- 
fortunes and disappointments we have 
unhappily experienced in the course of 
the very just and necessary war into which 
_we have been forced, can be attributed 
only to the elements, and to the very 
strange, unaccountable, and _ perfidious 
conduct of the court of Spain. I there- 
fore hope I shall not witness the shadow 
of despondency in any of your lordships ; 
and confidently trust, that by vigorous 
exertions in the several departments of 
the state, the nation’s wishes (by the 
blessings of Divine Providence) will soon 
be completely gratified by a successful 
and honourable termination of the war. 
With respect to the whispers that have 
been sent abroad, and secretly encouraged, 
ngainst a noble lord whom I am proud to 
stand in near connexion to, and also 
against those gallant officers, admiral Col- 
poys and lord Keith, they are undeserving 
any notice, because I know they dare not 
openly be avowed. Yet this I cannot re- 
frain from saying, that, from the strictest 
inquiry into the conduct of each, it will 
be found, I am very confident, in every 
part perfectly correct, full of zeal for 
the public service, and highly creditable 
to them.—But one principle, either in 
parliament, or in the line of my profes- 
sion, has guided my conduct, that of 
strict duty to my king and country, and a 
very sincere attachment to his majesty’s 
government, and our glorious constitu- 
tion; nothing that can happen to me, 
however much and painful J may feel it, 
will ever make me depart from that prin- 
ciple ; and a consciousness of having dis- 
charged my duty with zeal and industry, 
as a faithiul servant of the public, in the 
several situations in which I have had the 
honour to be placed, will bear me up 
Against every misfortune, and afford much 
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consolation in my decline of life. TY avail 
pi fe and am happy in this opportunity, 
of impressing upon your lordships, that I 
have not been indifferent to being thrown 
upon the shelf in the present state of the 
country, for whilst I had a foot. to stand 
upon, and my mental faculties (such as 
they are) were unimpaired, it would have 
been my pride to have gone on doing my 
best to the end of the war, had I been so 
permitted. It has, however, been other- 
wise decreed, and as I was inclined to 
conclude it was, for wise and beneficial 
purposes to the state, it became me, con- 
sistent with my feelings of duty to it, 
silently to submit, irksome as it was, with- 
out complaining. 

Lord Auckland said, he would readily 
acknowledge the magnitude of the na- 
tional disappointment. The most ardent 
imagination could not go beyond his 
ideas of the advantages which would 
have been obtained, if either of our 
squadrons had fortunately met with the 
French fleet. He would farther admit, 
that the sense of our disappointment had 
occasioned a grievous depression in the 
mind of the people both in Great Britain 
and in Ireland. Perhaps he might add, 
that it had been the great operative cause 
of the convulsion in the public credit. 
And here he must be permitted to call 
their lordships attention to the strange 
paradox exhibited to the present age, and 
to history. This kingdom, armed beyond 
all example with a fleet of 120 ships of the 
line, with more than 300 frigates and 
other vessels of force, and with two or 
three hundred thousand men in arms 
within the country, was drooping under 
an alarm of a French invasion! This 
same kingdom, holding a more extensive 
dominion than any nation ever before pos- 
sessed, and enjoying an unparalleled ex- 
tent of commerce, prosperity, and opu- 
lence, was for the moment in a position 
approaching to public bankruptcy; unit- 
ing the extremes of power and of wealth 
with the opposite extremes of helplessness 
and poverty! Such had been the effects 
of an exaggerated impression upon an en- 
lightened and informed’ people, remark- 


able in other respects for their cha- 


racteristic bravery, energy, firmness, and 
consistency. Their lordships, however, 
would not give way to this infirmity of the 
human mind ; they would not suffer their 
judgment to be warped by the froward- 
ness of fortune, by a change of war, by a 
change of wind, or of weather. It was an 
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uncontested truth, that, at the time when 
the French armament sailed from Brest, 
we had a fleet of superior force cruizing 
off that place, and another fleet of superior 
force at Spithead nearly ready to sail. 
Those fleets were under the command of 
admirals of experienced ability. They 
were manned and officered as all the 
British ships of war were now manned 
and officered. Every intelligence had 
been forwarded to the commanders with- 
out the delay of a moment ; every discre- 
tionary instruction and power had been 
given to them; every exertion had been 
used by them. The result certainly had 
not been successful. He would not, how- 
ever, quarrel with the elements, to which 
alone the disappointment was attributed ; 
but would rather look to the fair and ob- 
vious topics of consolation. Our fleets, 
at least, had sustained neither loss nor 
damage. The enemy had lost two ships 
of the line, several frigates, a fourth part 
m the number of vessels of the whole ex- 
pedition with the farther loss of 4 or 5,000 
men. They had greatly damaged the 
remaining part of their force, and had 
incurred an enormous expense to no 
purpose. It was another just ground 
of consolation, that the people of the 
south_ot Ireland had,‘ on this occasion, 
shown a loyalty, a zeal, and a courage 
above all praise. Through the whole 
course of the war, our navy had exhibited 
an uninterrupted series of the most 
brilliant successes. The commerce of the 
enemy had been annihilated; its naval 
force had been utterly broken and re- 
duced ; 35 ships of the line and 75 frigates 
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against Ireland; yet, until December, no 
measures had been taken, except the send- 
ing out admiral Colpoys. With respect 
to the real destination of the Brest fleet, 
the ministers were, he believed, the onl 
persons who entertained any doubts. Ire- 
Jand, obviously ought to have been the 
first point of defence. Ireland, however, 
had not been protected. Unless their 
risleag i felt the propriety of this inquiry 
from the papers on the table, and the 
speech of the noble earl at the head of 
the admiralty, nothing that could be said 
upon the subject could have any effect 
upon their lordships minds. 

The Ear! of Scarborough quoted an ex- 
pression of sir George Savile, that ‘ to 
vote for an inquiry into the causes of dis- 
aster, was not to vote censure.” The 
present occasion demanded inquiry: 
every thing had been sacrificed to confi- 
dence. Ile took shame to himself for 
having gone on so long, and should cer- 
tainly vote for inquiry. 

Lord Grenville said, he had listened 
with astonishment to the mode in which 
noble Jords had supported this motion, 
and more than once he was really in 
doubt whether they were not wholly mis- 
taken in the facts upon which they were 
to decide. -An attempt had been made 
to separate the feelings of ministers, as if 
they had not all an equal share in this 
transaction. For his own part, he was 
ready to acknowledge his share in the 
transaction, and in the responsibility at- 
tached to it: but ministers could not be 
answerable for things which were not in 
their power. Whenever any expedition 


had been taken ; oie eens nets jour- | failed, the whole blame was thrown upon 


nals had been crowde 
thanks to the admirals, officers, and sea- 
men, and the naval character of the coun- 
try raised to an elevation far beyond ex- 
ample in any history of any nation. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that some 
sort of inquiry was felt to be necessary 
even by administration; for no sooner 
had the subject been mentioned in the 
House, than the noble earl at the head of 
the admiralty was ready to produce the 
papers that had been laid upon the table. 
That they had been garbled, he would 
not say; but he would contend, that for 
the purpose of conveying any informa- 
tion, they had been very badly selected. 
He could find in those papers no good 
reason for admiral Colpoys being kept so 
Jong at sea. It was the belief of all, that 
the preparations at Brest were destined 
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every session with | ministers, without stopping to ascertain 


whether they were in fact guilty. It was 
supposed that they could at pleasure com- 
mand the winds and waves, and send a 
fleet up or down the channel at a mo- 
ment’s warning. This had been repre- 
sented as a national disgrace, though 
whatever failure there was, was on the 
side of the enemy, who had lost near 
5,000 men in this wild attempt. It might 
have been supposed, from the manner in 
which some noble lords had spoken, that 
this was a complete triumph of the French 
fleet over ours; whereas their only boast 
was, that they had succeeded in escaping 
from our fleet. They had undoubtedly 
succeeded in escaping from our fleet, but 
it was in consequence of events which it 
was impossible to foresee or prevent. . 
Movements at sea could not be made 
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with the exactness they were on land. 
Noble lords had unintentionally compli- 
mented ministers; “‘ You have not,” said 
they, ‘‘ been able to catch this miserable 
wreck of the French fleet.” Who made 
that wreck? The present administration. 
In no former war had this country been 
able to keep two fleets in the channel 
equal to that of the French; and yet in 
this war, two had constantly been main- 
tained, one ready for sailing, the other 
occupied in blocking up Brest. Insinua- 
tions had been thrown out, as if ministers 
had considered the safety of Portugal 
equal in importance to that of Ireland. 
But if noble lords supposed, that because 
our fleet was superior, the enemy could 
not get to the coast of Ireland, he would 
refer them to two instances, one in 1689, 
‘in which year the French landed in Ire- 
land, notwithstanding lord Torrington 
was at sea with a formidable fleet; and 
one in the succeeding year, when the 
same attempt was successfully made, 
though admiral Russell did every thing in 
his power to prevent it.—As to Ireland, 
he was ready to allow, that its defence, as 
well as that of England, rested upon the 
fleet; but the state of internal defence, 
in Ireland, was not such as to render an 
invasion alarming. The French affected 
to have hopes of being joined in Ireland ; 
but the event showed how much they 
were mistaken. This was a convincing 
argument in answer to those who de- 
claimed upon the discontents in Ireland. 
Whatever we might feel for the miscar- 
riages of our allies on the continent, in 
our naval attempts there was nothing but 
triumph. That in these miscarriages we 
had suftered some pecuniary loss, he was 
ready to admit; yet he was so far from 
regretting what had been thus expended, 
that were it possible to recall what was 
passed, he would again vote for the assis- 
tance which had actually been given. 

The ata be of Lansdown said, that 
every noble lord must feel a conviction, 
that had the fleet sent against Ireland been 
captured, the whole country would have 
been in perfect security agaigst an inva- 
sion. That being the tase, was there a 
man who would say, that it was not proper 
to know whether, and where blame was 
imputable? In Ireland it had been a 
prejudice to represent the government of 
this country as careless of the sister king- 
dom. At present a new discontent had 
arisen; and they who had formerly taken 
the part of the government, were now 
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forced to acknowledge, that Ireland had 
been neglected. Applications had been 
made from thence for protection; and it 
must be confessed that that country had 
been abdndoned by England. Ministers 
had pledged themselves to keep up a great 
land force in Ireland, which they had 
withdrawn. In the last war, a ledge 
had been made, that a naval force he ‘ 
in all future wars, be kept off the Irish 
coast; and were he minister now, he 
should think it necessary to station a ficet 
in the cove of Cork, and another of Mil- 
ford-Haven immediately. An inquiry 
could not but be satisfactory in every 
point of view; satisfactory to admiral 
Colpoys, to lord Bridport, and also to the 
profession. There were, besides, other 
persons concerned in the inquiry — the 
admiralty, the navy, the victualling, and 
other inferior boards. It would not im- 
pede, but accelerate operations. Minis- 
ters, indeed, had shown some conscious- 
ness of the necessity of a mock inquiry 
at least, by their producing papers; and 
the first thing to be remarked on these 
papers, was the notorious want of intelli- 
gence. The noble earl had said, that 
there was such a mass of intelligence be- 
fore the admiralty, that they knew not 
which to credit, and which not. That too 
much was as bad as too little. But did 
the noble earl never hear of political sa- 
gacity, which enabled ministers to discern 
what they ought to trust to, and what 
not? Sagscny was the thing lJament- 
ably wanted at present. The noble 
earl had said, that he would resign when 
he could find a person dating enough to 
contend against the winds. What the 
public wanted was, not a man who couktl 
govern against the winds and waves, but 
one who could govern with them. The 
wind had been favourable; and all that 
had been wanting was an admiralty capa- 
ble of making use of it. On the 16th of 
December, admiral Colpoys received in- — 
telligence of the French having suiled ; 
the wind continued fair, and if he had had 
pre er orders, he would have been off the 
rish coast. Had the ships under lord 
Bridport been ready, the wind would still 
have been fair. The noble earl had talked 
of long nights. Was it a great stretch of 
foresight, to know that there were long 
nights in December? But the French 
fleet, it seemed, might have gone up the 
channel. In the first place, the wind was 
against them: but if they had, what would 
have been the case? They would have 
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been under lock and key.—The remainder 
of the subject turned upon two points. 
Why were not orders given to admiral 
Colpoys to go off Cape Clear: and why 
were not more ships kept ready at Ports- 
mouth? It was impossible for ministers 
to get over these two points. 

- The House divided upon lord Albe- 
marle’s motion : Contents, 14; Proxy, |. 
Not-Contents, 74; Proxies, 20. 


Report respecting the Promulgating of the 
Statutes.] March 20. The House having 


resolved itself into a committee to con- 
sider of the Report of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider of the best mode of 
promulgating the Statutes, 

Mr. Abbot opened the general nature 
of the business. He stated, that he did 
not intend to ab geht that a copy of every 
public statute should be sent to every 
person in the kingdom who held a com- 
mission of the peace, but he should 
propose that a proportional allotment 
should be sent to the justices who sat at 
various places where the quarter sessions 
are held. There was one point which he 
had submitted to men of much greater 
experience than himself in parliamentary 
proceedings, and which, with great reluc- 
tance, he had been obliged to give up—he 
meant an alteration in parliamentary dic- 
tion; for of all the specimens we had of 
the English language, parliamentary dic- 
tion was the most perplexed. The ope- 
rative sentence, or that for which a clause 
‘was introduced into a bill, was often hidden 
in a wilderness of words, which never 
added to, but often so confounded the 
sense as to render the whole clause totally 
unintelligible, so that the intention of the 
legislature was thus often entirely lost. 
Indeed, the legal terms of our jurispru- 
dence were liable to this objection, and it 
was very grievous, inasmuch as it was 
often uctive of endless confusion. 
He therefore sincerely wished that at 
some future period this subject might be 
taken up. We might derive much ad- 
vantage in this particular by examining 
the proceedings of others. The legisla- 
tive and judicial proceedings of the con- 
gress and states of America, although, 
like all human institutions, they were im- 
perfect, yet certainly came much nearer 
to the point of perfection, in clearness of 
language, than our own. If we were to 
take them for a model, perhaps it might 
be well. If the executive government, 
whose duty it was to attend to these 
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points in the bills which they had occa- 
sion to introduce, were to try the effect 
of some alteration in the language of sta- 
tutes, he was persuaded it would soon be 
pear of great national advantage. 
e looked forward to this as a source of 
great national improvement. He then 
moved the following Resolutions :—* 1. 
That it is expedient, for the more general 
and speedy promulgation of the laws, that 
his majesty’s printer (instead of printing 
the 1,126 copies of such of the public 
statutes of the realm as are now printed 
by him at his majesty’s expense) should 
be authorized and directed to print not 
less than 3,550 copies of every public ge- 
neral statute, 200 copies of every public 
local statute (including road acts), and 
200 copies of each private statute; which 
it appears, from the statements contained 
in the report referred to this committee, 
may be done without any additional ex- 
pense to the dl ee 2. That his majesty’s 
printer should be authorized and directed 
to print and deliver (or transmit by post) 
as soon as possible, after each bill has 
received the royal assent, the aforesaid 
number of 3,550 copies of each public 
general statute, according to a certain 
mode of distribution. 3. That his majesty’s 
printer should be authorized and directed - 
to print and deliver, or transmit in like 
manner, the aforesaid 200 copies of each 
public, local, and private statute, accor- 
ding to a certain mode of distribution, 
4. That every chief magistrate, and head 
officer, of any city, borough, or town cor- 
porate, in England and Wales, and of 
every royal burgh in Scotland, and every 
sheriff, clerk of the peace, and town clerk, 
receiving any such copies, should preserve 
them for the public use, and transmit 
them to his successor in office. 5. That, 
for the purpose of effectuating the pro- 
mulgation of private statutes, and also of 
ensuring an adequate compensation to the 
clerk of the parliament, and officers of the 
House of Lords (in lieu of their annual 
average emoluments arising from the 
office copies of such statutes) without 
bringing any new charge upon the public, 
the parties interested in every such statute 
should make good such expense and com- 
pensation; and that thereupon such 
eae copies of every such statute should 
made judicially admissible in evfdence. 

6. That his majesty's printer should also 
be authorized and directed, to class the 
general statutes and the special statutes 
(viz. the public, local, and private acts) 
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of each session in separate volumes, and 
to number the chapters of each class se- 
parately, and also to print one pee 
title to each volume, together with a ge- 
neral table of all the acts passed in that 
session. 7. That the precise duration of 
every new temporary law should be ex- 

ressed in the title of the bill, and alsu in 
a distinct clause at the end of tbe bill, 
and no where else. 8. That, where the 
revival of several expired statutes, or the 
continuance of several expiring statutes, 
is proposed, all such as are to be revived 
should be included in one bill; and such 
as are to be continued in another: and 
that every bill, presented for the revival 
of several statutes, or for the continuance 
of several statutes, should express in ite 
title, that the same is for reviving, or for 
ConUDNIDE the several statutes therein 
mentioned; and should describe in its 
title every such statute by its year, 
chapter, and day of passing; together 
with the precise Curation proposed to be 
given thereto.” 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate on the Earl of Motra’s Motion 
respecting the State of Ireland.] March 
21. The Earl of Muira rose to make his 

romised motion on the state of Ireland. 

e said that where two separate and in- 
dependent legislatures existed, acting 
each within its own sphere for the happi- 
ness of two countries united under a com- 
mon head, and identified by a common 
interest, 1t certainly was of the utmost im- 
pores for them mutually to respect the 
ine by which their authority was bounded. 
They ought to be careful not to exceed 
the line of demarcation, and to employ 
the utmost delicacy in agitating questions 
in which the ariileces and the independ- 
ence of each other were involved. Al- 
though this general truth could not be 
disputed, circumstances, however, might 
occur in which, consistently with the most 
perfect regard to independent rights and 
separate authorities, it might be merito- 
rious for them mutually to manifest their 
attention and their anxiety for objects 
in which their common interests were 
concerned. The delicacy with which this 
species of interference was conducted, 
would afford an assurance of the purity 
of the motive. It would effectually 
guard against the irritating suspicion 
of usurpations which awaken jealousies 
and kindle resentments. Free from every 
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and overbearing dominion, such an 
interference for common interest would 
be received with kindness and attended 
with advantage. When urgent cases 
rendered interference necessary, the de- 
licacy that had been observed, removed 
every jealousy which might otherwise be 
excited: and when the measure is em- 
braced, it is with the sense that those 
whom it regards will consider it in the 
same spirit by which it was dictated, and 
view it with the same interest from whicb 
it flowed. Upon these grounds, he now 
rose to move an address to his majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to in- 
terpose his paternal and beneficent inter- 
ference, to remedy the discontents which 
prevailed in Ireland, and which created 
the most serious alarm for that country, 
and of the British empire. It might, 
perhaps, be objected, that this was an 
interference with the independent autho- 
rity of the Irish legislature. But would 
such an intention be imputed to him, who 
had repeatedly opposed every pretension 
that could bring that independence into 
doubt; to him, who had reprobated so 
strongly those measures ehich interfered 
with that legislature when they were 


‘about to complete their own work, and 


when they would have carried it to that 
perfection which would have removed the 
causes which produced those discontents 
that rendered the present interference ne- 
cessary? This was no question of inter- 
nal regulation. It was a point of common 
concern, and of mutual interest, upon 
which both countries had an equal right 
to stand forward. That cases, demanding 
the exercise of this common right, might 
occur, could scarcely be disputed. He 
did not wish to make any odious allusion 
to any former discussion ; but suppose, as 
a possible case, such a disposition of the 
British fleet was intended as would leave 
Ircland defenceless—might not the Irish 
House of Lords interfere by an address 
to his majesty, praying that such a mea- 
sure might not be adopted? If, in the 
course of a negotiation with France, 
any conditions were to be stipulated which 
would prove particularly prejudicial to 
Ireland, would it be incompctent for the 
Irish House of Lords to address his ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
to interpose to prevent its taking effect ? 
Such objections as these could not be urged 
with any propriety, or maintained with 
any success. In speaking of the necessity 
of the measure he propused, he hoped he 
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should be excused from going into any 
detail. The extent and rapid increase of 
the discontents which prevailed in Ireland, 
were subjects of sufficient notoriety to 
form the ground of this proceeding. He 
should abstain, theretore, from enumerat- 
ing the particulars which had come to his 
knowledge, and of which, indeed, he had 
recently been witness. They appeared 
unnecessary to the resolution which the 
House was now called upon to sanction. 
In addressing his majesty to the effect 
proposed, the House would not only exer- 
cise one of its most important privileges, 
but fulfil one of its most important duties. 
If it appeared that his majesty’s ministers, 
had not given that advice which was cal- 
culated to ensure the happiness and pros- 

erity of Ireland, it was the duty of their 
boede ips to approach the throne with ad- 
vice more wise and salutary. But it 
might be said, what influence could such 
an address carry with it, to change the 
councils by which Ireland was governed ? 
To prove the influence of the British ca- 
cabinet, he appealed to a recent fact, he 
meant the recall of earl Fitzwilliam, at a 
time when all Ireland concurred in the 
measures which he pursued, when that 
country gave the fairest prospect of tran- 
quillity, and the surest pledge of assist- 
ance and support to Britain in the arduous 
circumstances in which she was placed. 
To the impolicy of this measure the dis- 
tracted state of Ireland was now to be im- 
puted. Ifthe British cabinet could inter- 
fere so successfully for what he deemed 
an impolitic and mischievous purpose, 
could they not interfere for the salutary 
end of recommending wisdom and pro- 
ducing good? He was convinced that the 
general sentiment of Ireland was that of 
cordial attachment to this country, and 
that it was the determination of the ma- 
jority to stand or fall with this country. 
But, amid the distractions with which 
Ireland was agitated, the jealousies which 
now prevailed, and under the svstem 
which now subsisted, their lordships 
should recollect what incalculable advan- 
tage was given to disaffected spirits to re- 
present the bad effects which resulted from 
their connection with this country. He 
could conceive no state of things more 
fatal than that Ireland should be the sub- 
ject of continual jealousy and distrust to 
this country. Unless wise measures were 
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which we relied for the defence of Irc-. 
land would ever remain faithful to their 
king and to the British empiré. But 
would it not be unwise to trust entirely 
to this resource? Would it not be im- 
politic to rely upon this last resort before 
they had done every thing to obtain a 
better security It might be asked what 
was the plan which he wished to pursue ?. 
This, however, was indicated in the mo- 
tionitself. It was by temper, equity, and 
good faith, that the distractions of Ireland. 
were to be appeased, and their affections 
conciliated. No good could be expected. 
trom a prosecution of the present system. 
He was confident, however, that the 
adoption of measures calculated to im- 
press the people with confidence in the 
government, would quickly call forth that 
fond affection of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land to this country, which circumstances 
might cloud, but could not extinguish : 
inspire that zeal so necessary in the pre- 
sent moment; and furnish those resources. 
which were requisite for the critical situae 
tion in which we were placed, and the 
arduous contest in which we were en- 
gaged. On these grounds, therefore, he 
now moved, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, imploring his 
majesty’s paternal and beneficent inter- 
vention to remedy the discontents whicly 
unhappily prevailed in his majesty’s king - 
dom of Ireland, and which serious) 
threaten the dearest interests of the Bri- 
tish empire.” 

Lord Grenville said, that the present 
motion could not be adopted without 
breaking the solemn compact which had 
been entered into between the two coun- 
tries, without tearing asunder every bond 
of union and connexion, and spreading 
distraction and division between the mem- 
bers of the British empire. The noble 
Lord had attempted to remove the objec- 
tion, that the motion was an interference 
with the independent legislature of Ire- 
land, but without success. It was stuted 
that dissentions, distractions, and discon- 
tents, prevailed in Ireland. In the ad- 
dress, however, the noble lord did not 
state the cause of those dissentions and 
distractions. Such an address he con- 
ceived to be wholly unnecessary. In the 
course of a reign of 36 years, his majesty 
had applied himself to remove every 
ground of uneasiness or discontent which 


taken to prevent it, such, however, would | the situation of that country presented. 


be the state to which we should be re- 
duced. He trusted that the army upon 
(VOL. AAA 


In the beginning of the present reign, the 
people of Ireland had been disunited, bust 
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to a much greater degree than at present. 
He would desire any one to compare the 
state of Ireland, as it was left by his ma- 
jesty’s ancestors, with its present situa- 
tion. He would ask them to look at the 
Catholics, admitted to the exercise of 
their political rights, and to the enjoy- 
ment of their property; to the participa- 
tion of every civil and social blessing, re- 
stored to that confidence in themselves 
which the laws had formerly destroyed ; 
freely permitted to engage in every spe- 
cies of commerce, and to apply them- 
selves to every profession of honour and 
reputation; sharing the right of voting 
for members of parliament ; and in their 
whole conduct manifesting the effects of 
the benefits they had received in the best 
manner in which benefits could operate on 
the human mind. He would desire their 
Jordships to consider their conduct upon 
the late occasion, when the enemy, de- 
luded by false representations of the state 
of Ireland, risked the last remnant of their 
fleet, and embarked an inferior army, in 
the rash hope of being able to succeed in 
their designs by the disunion and disaftec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Ireland. For a 
proof of the good disposition of the Ca- 
tholics upon that occasion, he could refer 
to the unexceptionable testimony of the 
reverend prelates, who worthily show 
themselves their guides in religious mat- 
ters.—{ Here his lordship read some pas- 
sages of the circular letter from the Ca- 
tholic bishop of Cork. ]—Thus it appeared, 
that his majesty’s exertions had alread 

been crowned with success. That this 
success was not complete, was subject of 
regret: jealousies had appeared, but they 
had been conciliated by the paternal care 
of his majesty. What stronger pledge 
could be given of his majesty’s intention 
to persevere in the same course, than 
what he had already done? The Irish 
had created a commerce with which the 

were before unacquainted, extended their 
manufactures, and what they deemed still 
more valuable, had obtained a free consti- 
tution. If the motion was intended to 
implore his majesty to employ his paternal 
care in remedying the discontents which 
prevail, it was unnecessary ; and not only 
unnecessary, it was highly mischievous. 
This was a different case from those which 
the noble lord had stated. A negotia- 
tion was clearly a case of common inte- 
rest, in which both parties would be enti- 
tled to interfere. But if there was any 


point which could be considered exclu- 
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sively of internal regulation more than 
another, it was the present. The motion 
was intended to apply to the internal state 
of Ireland, and to the frame of its inde- 
pendent legislature. About 14 years ago, 
when discontents and heartburnings were 
represented to exist, on account of the 
right not much exercised, but broadly as- 
serted, to exist in the statute book of this 
country, to make laws to bind Ireland, 
his majesty had advised parliament to dis- 
claim that right, and to repeal the ob- 
noxious statute. This accordingly was 
done, and the 6th of Geo. Ist was re- 

ealed. Some difficulties that had not 

een foreseen occurred. A paramount 
jurisdiction had existed in their lordships, 
and appeals were brought before them in 
the last resort. An appeal having been 
brought upon this ground, their lordships 
very properly passed an act, renouncing 
all such right, and enacting, that parlia- 
ment should be restrained from entertain- 
ing any bill which pretended, in any de- 
gree, to bind the inhabitunts of Ireland. 
Their lordships were now called upon to 
interfere in a point most exclusively re- 
lating to the internal state of that country. 
Such an interference was obviously im- 
proper; it was, besides, impossible for 
them to proceed with sufficient informa- 
tion, which lay much more within the 
reach of their own legislature. The inter- 
ference of the British legislature, instead 
of remedying the discontents which pre- 
vailed, would tend to inflame them. It 
would induce the people of Ireland to 
imagine, that their own legislature was 
indifferent to their welfare, and thus stir 
up the divisions which it was the object 
to appease. As the British legislature 
had given to Ireland the blessings of a 
free constitution, the best way to fix their 
attachment to it was, to engage their con» 
fidence in its favour. 

Karl Fitzwilliam could not agree, that 
this country ought never to give an 
opinion upon the state of Ireland. That 
such interference, for the purpose of 
averting evils which threatened the two 
countries, was proper and fitting, he 
thought extremely clear. What the noble 
secretary had said, as to the improved 
state of Ireland, was certainly true; but 
whatever circumstances might have con- 
tributed to that prosperity, still there 
might remain room for something farther 
to bedone. If this was the case, were we 
to go no farther because we had already 
made considerable progress? A certain 
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class of the people of Ireland had long 
been held in a state of degradation; and 
if the circumstances on which this was 
thought necessary no longer existed, was 
it not the duty of the House to call upon 
those who had the authority, to remove 
the grievances which yet remained? The 
noble secretary had said, that the people 
of Ireland were tranquil and happy; but 
was it a proof of this, that acts of indem- 
nity had been passed, in the Irish parlia- 
ment, for proceedings beyond the law, 
which must have been called for by a 
conduct not very consistent with tran- 
quillity? If no circumstances of disorder 
appeared, why were whole parishes, ba- 
ronies, and even counties, declared to be 
out of the king's peace? It was likewise 
stated, in the proceedings of the govern- 
ment in Ireland, that they were ampli 
the people in certain districts, from whic 
it was evident that they had been in arms. 
Was this a state of things by which this 
country was in no danger of being affect- 
ed? Connected with each other by ties 
of individual friendship, and by a general 
common public interest, was it beyond 
the proper sphere of consideration in that 
House to address his majesty to employ 
his paternal care in quieting the minds of 
the people, and restoring the inhabitants 
of Ireland to tranquillity and happiness. 
It was the duty of the House to allay 
every discontent to which wisdom could 
extend, and to fortify the country by 
every resource which policy could se- 
cure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
motion appeared to him to be improper, 
whether it was intended to induce them, 
in their legislative capacity, to interfere 
in the affairs of Ireland, or to advise his 
majesty to exercise his authority in a par- 
ticular way over that branch of the empire. 
On the latter supposition it was unneccs- 
sary, since his majesty had been uniforml 
employed in extending his royal benefi- 
cence to that people ; and on the former, 
it would be highly unbecoming in that 
House to interfere with the Irish parlia- 
ment, to which alone belonged the regu- 
Jation of the internal affairs of that coun- 
try. Suppose a motion was made in the 
Irish parliament for the purpose of in- 
ducing it to interfere in the discussion of 
the great question of parliamentary re- 
form, or Catholic toleration in this coun- 
try, how would it be received by the 
British parliament? And was it less im- 
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country to interfere in the discussion of 
questions, the decision of which belonged 
only to the Irish parliament, and to which 
its jurisdiction was alone competent? 
Such discussions, instead of conciliating 
the affections of Ireland, would awaken 
jealousies between the countries which 
would not be easily removed. The mo- 
tion seemed to him to be as mischievous 
in its tendency, as it was unconstitutional 
in its principle. 

The Earl of Mora granted that the Je- 
gislature of Ireland was independent, but 
still maintained that in every matter where. 
the common interest of both countries 
was concerned, the British legislature had 
a right to interfere. The noble secretary 
had entered into a detail of the advantages 
which Ireland had enjoyed, under the aus- 
pow reign of his present majesty, which 

e justly stated to be numerous and great, 
and from this detail he inferred, that dis- 
content ought not to exist. But why did 
he forget, that notwithstanding all the ge- 
nerous liberality which they had expe- 
rienced from their sovercign, there was 
still a part of the boon unbestowed? Did 
he not know that they had still a plea of 
the strongest kind unanswered? Was he 
not informed that the Catholics of Ireland 
insisted upon their right of being elected 
members of the legislature, upon the 
ground, that if they had some of their 
body in parliament, the persecutions which 
had existed would not have taken place ? 
But here, perhaps, it would be said, that 
he was speaking of persecutions as vaguely 
as he had done of discontents, and that 
the one had as little foundation as the 
other. He knew, however, no fewer than 
pinety-one housholders who had been ba- 
nished from one of his own estates, after 
being plundered of their property, and 
many of them wounded in their persons. 
The discontents were not confined to one 
sect ; they were common to the Protestants 
as well as the Catholics. Did noble lords 
recollect, that district after district, parish 
after parish, and at last, whole counties 
in one dash had been put out of the king's 
peace. Did they recollect, that in the 
county of Down, which was one of the 
largest, the richest, and the most indus- 
trious in Ireland, the whole of the inhabi- 
tants had been declared out of the peace 
of the king; that a general disarming, 
even ofthe Protestant subjects in that 
country, had taken place; that military 
parties had been sent in the night to vari- 
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these purposes ? Did they recollect, that ; countable to the British, as well as to the 
these military men were empowered to | Irish parliament; and therefore they had 


act with a ‘vigour beyond the law,” 
—were told, that they were not to wait 
for the aid of magistrates, but were to ef- 
fect their purpose by using force, if force 
should be found necessary? Were these 
things true, and would it be contended 
that this country was not implieated in 
the result, or that it was foreign to its 
duty to interfere ? 

The Earl of Guilford could not give a 
silent vote, after what he had heard from 
the noble secretary upon the danger of 
discussing the present question, which 
was no less than tearing asunder the two 
countries, and destroying the bond of 
union which now subsisted between them. 
The argument of the noble secretary went 
not so much to protect the independence 
of the Irish parliament, as to secure mi- 
nisters against responsibility. He could 
not admit that ministers had shown any 
attention to the interests of Ireland since 
earl Fitzwilliam was recalled, the mea- 
sures of whose administration gave such 
universal satisfaction. If the advice, 
therefore, was not necessary to the king, 
of whose paternal concern for his people 
hic entertained no doubt, it was highly re- 
quisite to his ministers. 

Earl Spencer said, that if the noble earl 
meant to du any good by his motion, he 
ought to have gone much farther, and 
pointed out not only the nature of the 
aliscontents, but the kind of measures which 
ought to be resorted to in order to remove 
them. Supposing the evil to require a 
remedy, that remedy ought to be applied 
by the Irish legislature. The subject was 
one of great moment, but he was afraid 
that discussions of this sort were calculated 
rather to create new jealousies than to heal 
past dissentions. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that if 
the present was a subject of delicacy, mi- 
nisters were the cause of it. There was 
nobody less inclined to question, or to 
infringe upon, the independence of the 
Irish legislature than he was; but there 
was a vreat difference between infringing 
upon that independence, and acting in 
their capacity as the great hereditary 
council of the king. The doctrine which 
ministers had held forth, he was inclined 
to think, was much more ealculated to 
foment jeulousics between the two legis- 
Jatures than the motion of the noble lord, 
were it carried into effect. The lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, as a minister, was ac- 


a right to watch over the measures of his 
administration, and to censure or advise 
him as they might deem proper. The 
noble secretary had entered into a pom- 
pous and elaborate display of the advan- 
tuges which Ireland had enjoyed under 
the reign of the present king. But he 
would ask him, whether the immunities 
which had been granted to Ireland had 
not been fully justified by the conse- 
quences; and that, too, after they had 
been refused by their own legislature ? 
It was in the recollection of almost every 
noble lord, that, when a petition was pre- 
sented to the Irish parliament by.a nu- 
merous and respectable body of that king- 
dom, the prayer of it was rejected with 
something little short of indignation; but 


‘when deputies were sent over to this 


country, they were graciously received, 
and their mission was attended with its 
desired effect. He confessed, that upon 
the state of Ireland, he did not possess 
such accurate information as some of 
their lordships, but he had heard that the 
Catholics had formerly been persecuted 
by the Protestants in a horrid manner ; 
that the former had been driven by a small 
number of the latter from their habitations 
in the north, but were now returning; 
that the Protestants were rebuilding those 
houses that had been destroyed, and that 
a union was now forming between them, 
which, if not attended to in time, might 
be productive of the most alarming ef- 
fects. There were two descriptions of 
men in Ireland: the first description were 
well known for their daring spirit; there 
were not wanting persons among them 
celebrated in arms, in arts, and even in 
literature ; they were men over whom 
courts could never have any influence, 
and who were to be led, not driven—such 
were the men in the north of Ireland. 
The whole south was characterised by un- 
ruly passions, which were always the pro- 
minent features of men unemployed. 
What the event might be it was impossible 
to say. He warned them, however, that 
it might be such as to shake the empire 
to its centre. And it was asubject which 
involved such consequences to be.set 
aside by a few words about the indepen- 
dence of the Irish parliament—an expres- 
sion which, till of late years, used never 
to be heard of from ministers? The mo- 
tion was couched in terms 80 wise, so 
prudent, and so moderate, that he could 
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scarcely have supposed that it could have 
been objected to. What was its purport? 
It said to his majesty, ‘ Sire, you have 
attached the people of Ireland to your 
family and government, by the same li- 
beral and generous conduct by which 
your grandfather gained the affections of 
the Highlanders of Scotland. There is 
but one small cause of discontent still re- 
maining, and it is only necessary that you 
follow up those wise and salutary mea- 
sures which you have hitherto acted upon 
to remove it.”’? This was all that the mo- 
tion proposed. If it was done in time, 
the measure might be successful; but, the 
Jonger the delay, the greater the danger. 
When he considered the nature of the 
meeting at Dublin, within a few yards of 
the Castle, and that a man of high conse- 
quence was at the-head of it, it was im- 
possible not to look upon the matter as se- 
rious. How far force might be sufficient, 
it was not easy fo say. What had been 
the effect of it in the last war, was in the 
recollection of every one; but the fact 
was, that procrastination only tended to 
increase, not diminish the difficulty. If 
the grievances of the Catholics had been 
redresced last year, the House wouid not 
have heard of reform. Next year, per- 
haps, other points may be urged, and the 
breach would grow wider and wider, till 
at length it would be found impossible to 
heal it. Mr. Erskine, in his admirable 
pamphlet, had wisely said, ‘* Give the 
people of Ireland their rights, and you 
will neither require fleets nor armies to 
protect them.” Three millions of loyal 
people would defy the power of France; 
and he begged that it should be recol- 
lected, that if they were united, they 
might, perhaps, defy the strength of other 
countries too! The example of Genoa 
was before them. He would conclude 
with quoting the authority of sir Robert 
Walpoie, who considered it as much better 
policy to comply with the wishes of a na- 
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founded, such as the number of men of 
large fortune wholly absenting themselves 
from the kingdom. For these and the 
like complaints he wished there was a re- 
medy, but he could not approve of this 
mode of interfering in the internal regu- 
lations of Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown admitted 
there had been considerable improvements 
in the regulation of the internal affairs of 
Ireland. He saw the necessity of doing 
much for the poor of this country, but 
more soled s of Ireland; and if any 
thing could be done by individual exam- . 
ple, he was ready to join in it. There 
was a great quantity of land in Ireland 
which now produced nothing, but which 
might be made to produce a great deal, 
and a great number of people who at pre- 
sent had nothing to do, might be well 
employed in the cultivation of that land. 
He should be glad to join in any plan 
to remedy the defect he had hinted at. 
Perhaps by dividing a large estate into 
small and separate properties, the country 
might be benefited. But whatever was 
done ought to be purely voluntary, for he 
had no idea of force in the distribution or 
management of any man’s property. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that the 
motion, though coached in general terms, 
evidently pointed to the emancipation of 
the Catholics, as the supposed ground of 
the present discontents in Ireland, and of 
the necessity of the interference of the 
House in offering their advice to his 
majesty on that subject. If he thought 
there existed such a necessity, he should 
assent to the motion: he could not agree, 
that the House should never interfere in 
the affairs of Ireland. He opposed the 
motion, upon the ground that the situa~- 
tion of Ireland did not call for it. He 
never remembered a time when all des- 
criptions of men in Ireland were so satis- 
fied with the administration as they were at 
present. He was well persuaded from wha 


uon when they were strongly expressed, | he had recently seen, that the executive 
even though they might be founded in government was never so popular in Ire- 
delusion, than to resist the general will, | land as at present. As a proof of this, 
when, as in the case of Ireland at present, | he would mention the loyalty which the 


it was distinctly manifested. 

Marquis Townshend wished every thing 
that tended to ameliorate the condition of 
the people of Ireland should be done. He 
could enumerate many things of a bene- 

ficial nature that had been done, and 
wished them to be followed up by athers. 
He stated some of the subjects of com- 
plaint that appeared to him to be well 


ete at 


people of that country had manifested at 
the approach of the enemy who at- 
tempted to invade them. Discontents 
there were in that country among a cer- 
tain description of persons, but by no 
means among the general mass of the 
people, on whose behalf the popular cry 
of Catholic emancipation was supposed 
to have been raised; though, in fact, it 
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was made use of for a very different pur: 
pose, by persons who had no interest in 
the cause of the Catholics, but as it 
might serve to cover their designs of 
subverting the government. The dis- 
contented were not the poor Catholics of 
the South, who had shown such enthu- 
siastic attachment to their country, when 
the enemy was on their coast, but the 
rich Protestants of the North, who had 
manifested a very different spirit. Besides, 
the great body of the Irish Catholics, the 
lower orders of the community, never 
_ could be interested in the question, hav- 
ing already received every indulgence ; 
what remained to be granted only af- 
fected those in the higher situations of 
life. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he had 
understood, that the great mass of the 
people of Ireland were much discontented 
with the treatment they had experienced. 
He thought there had been some evidence 
of that when there was a necessity for 
an indemnity bill to the Protestants for 
what had happened there. It appeared 
to him extraordinary that men should be 
satisfied who were proscribed all benefits 
of the state under which they lived. It 
seemed, they gave an instance of attach- 
ment to government, when an enemy was 
upon their coast threatening them with 
invasion. But had government shown 
any disposition to reward them for this 

enérous attachment? Quite the contrary. 

heir lordships, he was sorry to say, had 
too often listened to the trifling shifts of 
ministers, when any charge was exhi- 
bited against them in that House. They 
must cease to listen to those shifts, if it 
was their object to save the state from 
ruin. But it might be asked, what he 
thought likely to restore happiness to 
Ireland? Upon this he had no scruple to 
deliver his opinion. Restore to the 
people of Ireland the person you have 
recalled; give back to them the man 
whom they have tried, and whom the 
admire; act on the principles on which 
he acted; and then discontents will cease. 
If you do not, God only knows into how 
much more dreadful a state that unhappy 
country may be reduced. 

The House divided: Contents, 20; 
Proxy, 1—21; Not-Contents,71; Proxies, 
20—91. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion respecting 
the State of Ireland.) March 23. In 
pursuance of the notice he had given, 
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Mr. Foz rose and said: —~The business, 
Sir, which I am about to bring before the 
House, is one not only of great impor- 
tance in its nature, but of great urgency 
in point of time. It is not my wish to go 
at length into all the causes that have 
produced the uneasiness that exists in 
Ireland, and which has created a similar 
uneasiness here; but I do think it neces- 
sary to recur to a period somewhat distant 
from the present, in order to enable the 
House to form an accurate opinion upon 
the subject, and to induce them to accede 
to the motion which it is my intention to 
submit to them. Sir, in the year 1782, 
very great discontents existed in Ireland, 
and it appeared to me to be indispensably 
necessary, that every thing should be 
done, on the part of the government, to 
appease and allay them. With this view 
I proposed the recognition of the com- 
plete independence of Ireland.* It is 
not now of importance to consider whe- 
ther that recognition was a boon or a 
right. It is not necessary for me to dis- 
cuss whether it was a right demanded by 
justice, or a boon required by policy. But 
having been the person who proposed that 
act, | consider myself bound to follow up 
the principle of it, which was to make Ire- 
land a free and independent country : 
and, above all, to adopt such measures as 
are calculated to admit her to the enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages of that inde- 
pendence, and to restote that cordial 
affection between the two countries, so 
eminently requisite to the preservation 
and prosperity of both. To those who 
consider the recognition as a right, and 
still more to those who view it as a boon, 
it may seem not a little extraordinary, 
after a conduct so just and liberal on 
the part of this country, that, from the 
period of 1782, there have been growing 
scenes of dissatisfaction and discontent 
in that country, and that at this moment 
Ireland is in a condition at which no man 
can look without the deepest alarm. In 
my opinion, therefore, the parliament of 
Great Britain is naturally called upon to 
inquire, how it has happened that those 
concessions have not produced all the sa- 
lutary consequences that might have been 
expected from them, and it is on that ac- 
count that I think it the duty of this 
House, and my own duty in particular 
to direct the attention of the British legis- 


* See Vol. 22, pp. 1247, 1264; and Vol. 23, 
p. 20. 
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lature to the present state of the sister 
kingdom. 

Sir, without entering into particulars, 
no man will deny, that the situation of 
Ireland, at the present moment, is one of 
great peril; it appears by late accounts 
that we are commencing a system of ri- 
gour, occasioned by what sume consider 
as discontents, and others the disaffection 
that at present subsist among the people 
—to that situation it becomes us to 
advert, and by wise counsels to provide 
such remedies as the circumstances of the 
case may require. In such an important 
situation, we ought to approach the throne 
with that advice which may be calcu- 
lated to avert the dangers which threaten, 
and to remedy the distractions which 
prevail. It is sufficient for this purpose to 
show that Ireland is in a state of disturb- 
ance and discontent, and it is material 
to inquire how this situation of things has 
been occasioned. Although a variety of 
circumstances have combined to produce 
this state, there are two or three leading 
points to which I propose vee ig direct 
the attention of the House. These are, 
how far, in consequence of the concessions 
which have been made to Ireland, she 
has, in fact and in substance, enjoyed the 
_ advantages of an independent legislature ; 
whether, in that form of a free constitu- 
tion which they obtained, the people pos- 
sess that political weight to which they 
are entitled ; and whether their just voice 
and influence have been promoted by 
the alteration which was effected? Other 
points there may be, perhaps, nearly as 
Important ; but these certainly are objects 
of most essential consideration. In view- 
ing the inhabitants of Ireland, we find 
that a very great proportion, about five- 
sixths, as it has generally been calculated, 
sre Roman Catholics. It is true, that con- 
siderable concessions have been made in 
their favour, and several of the grievances 
under which they laboured have ap- 
py been removed. ‘The question, 

owever, is, whether in point of fact, 
these concessions have tended to remove 
dissatisfaction, and to conciliate attach- 
ment? If upon inquiry it shall appear, 
that the mode in which these concessions 
were mace, and the acts of the executive 
power with which they were accompanied 
have produced the severest persecutions 
of a political nature, those who do not 
mistake paper regulations and theoretical 

rivileges for practicas government, will 

e convinced that the grounds of discon- 
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tent of the Roman Catholics have not 
been redressed, and that they have been 
kept in a situation worse than that in 
which they eld stood. These are 
the principal points which the inquiry 
must embrace: but there are others un- 
connected with the state of the Catholics. 
The inhabitants of the northern part of 
Ireland are by some. considered in a less 
favourable light, and their grounds of 
complaint are heard with a less fa- 
vourable ear.. The discontents of no 
class of men whatever ought to be viewed 
with that repugnance which precludes an 
impartial examination; and. I cannot 
much admire the wisdom of those by whom 
such prejudices are adopted as rules of 
conduct. The discontents of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern parts of Ireland 
arise from two causes: one of them is the 
temporary pressure of a war, in whichthey 
were involved without interest in the con- 
test, and the distresses which the calami- 
ties with which it has been attended; have 
entailed upon their trade and commerce ; 
the other has been the abuses which they 
conceived to exist in the constitution by 
which they are governed. The constitu- 
tion of Ireland, they complain, does not 
resemble that of great Britain; they have 
not a legislature by which the people are 
even virtually represented; and as to 
political liberty, they enjoy as small a 
portion of it, as those who live under 
monarchies, in which the principles of 
freedom have never been introduced. 

As to the first point, the efficacy of the 
recognition in 1782, an opinion prevails 
in Ireland, that whatever may have been 
the intention with which that measure 
was adopted, it has not produced a free 
and independent legislature, but that the 
advantages which the form of a free con- 
stitution seemed to promise, have been 
counteracted by the influence of the exe- 
cutive government and of the British ca- 
binet. It would be fortunate if this were 
merely the language of discontent; it 
would be fortunate if this were an opt- 
nion not supported by that unequivocal 
confirmation it has derived from the mea- 
sures of government ; it would be fortu- 
nate if the system which has been uni- 
formly acted upon, did not give to the 
caniglaint so much countenance and vali- 
dity. Without going into particular de- 
tails, it is impossible not to mention a few 
of the most striking events which establish 
its truth. At the time of the unfortunate 
event of his majesty’s indisposition, the 
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legislature of Ireland took a very decided 
part; the parliament of Ireland censured 
the lord lieutenant for the conduct he 
had pursued, and expressed a decided opi- 
nion on the state of public affairs at that 
period. Immediately after this, however, 
-and during the administration of the same 
lord lieutenant, a great accession of influ- 
ence was gained by the crown, and the 
parliament was prevailed upon to unsay 
all they had said, and to retract every 
opinion they had given. It is even 
matter of notoriety, too, that a regular 
system was then devised for enslaving 
Ireland. A person of high consideration 
was known to say, that half a million of 
money had been expended to quell an op- 
position in Ireland, and that as much 
more must be expended to bring the legis- 
Jature of that country to a proper temper. 
This svstematic plan of corruption was 
followed up by a suitable system of mea- 
sures. It was asserted, and offered to be 
proved in the Irish parliament, by men of 
the first character and the highest talents, 
and when I mention the name of Grattan, 
{ need add nothing more, that it had 
been the system of government by the 
sale of peerages to raise a purse to pur- 
chase the representation, or rather the 
misrepresentation of the people of Ire- 
land. The charge was brought by men 
of as great abilities, of as unimpeached ho- 
nour, of as high public character and 
private virtue, as ever appeared either in 
that country or in this, by men too, who 
feel a sincere attachment to Great Britain, 
who cherish the connexion which sub- 
sists between the two kingdoms, and who 
would be as much alarmed as any men, 
whatever, at any circumstances which 
might threaten to involve a separation. 
It was offered to be proved, that one half, 
or even a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, were creatures of the crown. The 
manner in which these events were con- 
sidered at that time in Ireland was this: 
«« You have granted us,” said the people, 
‘an independent legislature, independent 
certainly of your parliament, but depen- 
dent upon your executive government.”’ 
The concession, therefore, they viewed 
not as a blessing, but as a mockery and 
an insult. 

Another proof of this substantial depen- 
dence upon the executive government, 
was evinced in the manner in which the 
demands of the Catholics had at different 
times been treated. Their first petition 
merely prayed fur a remedy to some of 
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the most oppressive grievances under 
which they laboured, and in the humblest 
style solicited indulgence and concession. 
An immense majority of the House of. 
Commons were not content with refusing 
the desire of the petition, but they re- 
solved to fix upon it a mark of particular 
insult, by voting its rejection. In this 
haughty and insulting vote every member 
under the influence of government con- 
curred. The very next session, however, 
when the war was begun, and when a 
more conciliatory conduct was deemed 
prudent, a petition, comprehending claims 
much more extensive, obtained a recep- 
tion very different from their former mo- 
dest pretensions. The crown recom- 
mended the claim, and the same ministers 
who had caused it to be indignantly re- 
jected, now carried the vote by which 
pretensions far more important were sanc- 
tioned. Of this opposite conduct which 
the executive government thus displayed, 
I most certainly approve the latter part; 
but it is not as deserving g panera that 
I now insist upon it, but I mention it to 
show that it is not the representation of a 
factious declaimer, that it is not mere 
cant and nonsense, to assert that the in- 
dependence of the Irish legislature is a 
delusion, and that their freedom vanishes. 
before the breath of the minister. How, 
in fact, can the people of Ireland enter- 
tain a different opinion, when they see the 
indecent manner in which government 
have exhibited the parliament as their 
creatures? When earl Fitzwilliam went 
to Ireland in the capacity of lord lieute- 
nant, it was understvod that he left Lon- 
don with the approbation of ministers, in 
favour of the complete emancipation of 
the Catholics; andthough no such vote 
ever passed the legislature, no doubt was 
entertained that the measure was to take 
effect, and that it would have experienced 
the most complete support from parlia- 
ment. However I may differ with my 
noble friend upon his system of politics, 
it cannot be denied that he was the most 
popular lord lieutenant with all ranks of 
men, that had ever been sent to govern 
Ireland; but after the hopes which had 
been raised, after the known preparation 
of parliament to vote complete emancipa- 
tion to the Catholics, he 1s suddenly dis- 
missed, the whole system is reversed, and 
the question which a few weeks before 
would have been carried with unanimity, 
is rejected by avast majority What was 
this but the most insulting display of the 
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dependence of the Irish legislature? Was 
it not a proof beyond a thousand demon- 
strations, that the measure of 1782 had 
been rendered completely inefficacious ? 
that, io fact, Ireland had gained nothing, 
but was placed in a state of degradation 
beyond any former period? The effects 
of this persevering and avowed system of 
duplicity might, indeed, be different, ac- 
cording to the character and situation of 
those on whom it operated. The lower 
classes of the Roman Catholics, unfortu- 
nately not more enlightened, nor better 
informed, nor, perhaps, so well as the 
santry in other countrics, though un- 
able to speculate upon political circum- 
stances and to reason upon events, might 
yet feel its effects. The inhabitants of 
the northern parts, as well informed, as 
intelligent, as enlightened as the middling 
classes in Great Britain, or any other 
country, would view the system with a 
more discriminating glance; they would 
be able to combine the disposition which 
they saw manifested with the constitutio- 
nal grievances under which they laboured, 
and it would at once heighten their sense 
of abuses, and their desire of reform: but 
even the concessions which were extended 
to the Catholics, were conducted upon a 
lan which seemed studiously intended 
by government to damp the joy of their 
success. 

Before I proceed, I must here beg leave 
pointedly to express my abhorrence of the 
maxim divide et impera, and especially 
that by such a truly diabolical maxim, 
the government of Ireland should be re- 
gulated ; on the contrary, I am convinced, 
that in order to render Ireland happy in 
herself, and useful in her connexion with 
this country, every idea of ruling by divi- 
sion ought to be relinquished, and that 
the object of government should be to ef- 
fect a complete union of all ranks of men. 
Disapproving as I do most heartily, the 
maxim I have mentioned, I cannot help 
being surprised that a government so 
little disposed to act upon the principles 
of justice or of liberty, should have acted 
as ifit had been their aim to undo every 
part. So little was it the object to inspire 
the Catholics with gratitude for what had 
been conceded, that opinions were given 
without concealment, which left little 
room for exultation in what had been ob- 
tained. It was usual for men of conside- 
ration in Ireland, to tulk as if what had 
been done was anact of necessity, which, 
on a fit occasion, would be recalled: hos- 
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tile suspicions were insinuated, not merely 
against the lower orders of Catholics, 
whom it seemed to be the policy of go- 
vernment weakly and wickedly to divide 
from the higher rank, but against men of 
considerable property, unimpeached cha- 
racter, and undoubted loyalty. Numbers 
were taken up under charges of high trea- 
son; and when acquitted, it appeared 
that no ground of suspicion could ever 
have been entertained against them. What 
could be the object of such proceedings, 
but to convince the Catholics that the con- 
cessions in their favour were extorted, 
that the hostile mind still existed, and that 
they were marked out as the victims of 
the most cruel proscriptions and oppres- 
sion? Private animosities, too, arose, and 
produced those different classes of dis- 
turbers of the public peace about which 
so much has becn said. The remedies 
applied tended to foment the evil. The 
authority of the laws was superseded. 
Those against whom it was thought con- 
victions could be procured, were taken 
up ; and those whom it would have been 
impossible to convict, were transported 
in great numbers, without the ceremony 
of atrial. To enable the government to 
pursue these violent measures, the insur- 
rection act was passed. Those who de- 
light in violent measures, rejoiced in the 
effect of their application. Other laws, 
nearly as objectionable as the insurrection 
act, were also adopted; and to one of 
these I must particularly call the attention 
of the House, in order to show the ineffie 
cacy of violent remedies. It was thought 
a point of the first necessity to prevent 
the people, who were the objects of jea- 
lousy, from procuring arms. Consider- 
ing the strength which the government 
of Ireland possessed, it might have been 
supposed that none could have obtained 
arms but those who were armed by the 
licence of the executive power. Such, 
however, has been considered the extent 
of the danger, that a rigour beyond any 
former measure has been employed in dis- 
arming the people. ‘The exercise of one 
inordinate authority has produced the de- 
mand for increased powers, while every 
remedy that has been applied, has served 
only to augment the danger. 

And now, Sir, a few words upon the 
grievances of the Catholics and the Dis- 
senters. I know an opinion has gone 
forth, that the Catholics have now no sub- 
stantial grievances to complain of, that 
the presbyterians have still less. It issaid 
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that the Catholics have had ceded to them 
all the privileges of the most importance ; 
that they can vote for members of parlia- 
ment, and that they are not distinguished 
fromthe Protestants, but by being exclud- 
ed from the high offices of state, and 
_ from being members of parliament. If 
this were all, I should still say, that they 
have a right to all the privileges possessed 
by the protestants. On what principle 
ought they to be excluded? On what 
ground of” justice? Sir, upon no ground 
of justice: the only reason therefore, must 
be, a reason of policy, which is a sufficient 
proof of a hostile mind against them. 

But Jet us consider it in another point 
of view. Is it nothing to have no share 
in the government, and to be excluded 
from the higher offices of the state? But 
It is invidiously objected to the Catholics, 
that it is not civil liberty which they wish, 
but power and emolument. To this I 
would answer for the Catholics, yes; nor 
is it any discredit that they should be ac- 
tuated by such desire. I would say, that 
civil liberty can have no security without 
political power. To ask for civil liberty 
without political power, would be to act 
hike ae men, and to ask for the posses- 
sion of a right for the enjoyment of which 
they can have no security. I know that 
distinctions have been made between civil 
and political liberty, and I admit, that it 
is possible for whole classes, whole casts 
and descriptions of men, to enjov the one 
without possessing the other. Still, how- 
ever, I assert, that it can be only by suf- 
ferance. I admit, that civil liberty is of 
a higher kind; but this I sontend, that 
political power is the only security for the 
enjoyment of the other. The Catholics 
may justly say, therefore, it is not this or 
that concession that will satisfy us, but 
give us that which alone can give us 
security for its continuance. It is ob- 
jected also, that the Catholics are not 
merely ambitious of power, but actuated 
by views of private emolument. But if 
this were true, is it improper that the Ca- 
tholics, contributing so largely to the 
support of government, should be desirous 
to share the emoluments which it bestows, 
as a compensation for what they sacrifice? 
The compensation, indeed, is trifling; 
but still, should they, in point of right be 
excluded from their proportion? Yet, 
how strongly will their claim be felt, when 
it is considered who are the disputants ? 
Are the Catholics to be told by a few mo- 
Ropolising politicians, who engross all 
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places, all reversions, all emoluments, all 
patronages, ‘* Oh! you base Catholics, 
you think of nothing but your private 
emolument! You perverse generation, 
who have already been permitted to vote 
for members of parliament, are you so 
base as to urge the disgraceful demand of 
a share in personal emoluments 2” Sir, the 
Catholics are men, and are to be governed, 
The expense of maintaining all govern- 
ments must be considerable, and that of 
Ireland is certainly not a model of eco- 
nomy. In the emoluments arising out of 
the establishments of government, the Ca- 
tholics have a just right to participate ; 
and for a small and interested minority to 
imagine that they can monopolize all these 
advantages to themselves, is a pretension 
which cannot be admitted. Mankind are 
not to be treated inthis manner. It is 
not now-a-days that such claims will pass 
current in the world. The loyalty and 
activity of the Catholics upon the late at- 
tempted invasion, are now the theme of 
the highest panegyric; but it is empty, 
unavailing praise: Laudatur et alcet is 
the situation of Catholic loyalty. The 
qualities which are so much extolled, 
ought to be rewarded by conferring on 
their possessors those just claims which 
are yet denied them. 

Before I proceed to consider the situa- 
tion of the Protestants, there is one point 
relative to the Catholics which I ought 
to explain. It has been said, that the 
Catholics are entitled to vote fur members 
of parliament; and the fallacy of this 
boasted privilege ought to be clearly 
exposed. Except in the counties, the 
representation of Ireland remains in what 
is here known by the name of close cor- 
porations, The animosities which for- 
merly subsisted are anxiously kept up by 
the executive government, who favour 
the determination to exclude the Catho- 
lics from the corporations, so that their 
privilege is almost entirely evaded. They 
thus confer in theory a power, which they 
are careful to defeat in practice. Those 
who esteem this privilege, then, must be 
fond of theories upon paper, and uncon- 
cerned about their practical effect. Yet 
the presbyterians consider their grievances 
to consist in the abuses of the govern- 
ment, which they have not means to re- 
medy. They wish for the substantial 
blessings of the English constitution. 
They wish for the political principles on 
which that constitution is founded. Who- 
ever imagines that a practical resemblance 
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exists between the government of Ireland 
and the English constitution, will find 
that the Insh government is a mirror io 
which the abuses of this constitution are 
strongly reflected. I will not speak of 
the abuses of which we have been used 
to cemplain, but if I were desirous to re- 
concile any one to the abuses of the Bri- 
tish conétitution, it would be by a com- 
parison with those of Ireland. atever 
may have been thought of the plans of 
parliamentary reform which have been 
agitated here, still it was always admitted 
that the House of Commons should be at 
least a virtual representation of the peo- 
ple. It certainly was stating the point of 
virtual representation very high, when it 
was asserted in this House, that though 
all the representatives of England were 
chosen by the county of Middlesex, it 
would be no reason for reform, so long as 
such a parliament discharged its duty as 
2 parliament. But, are the people of 
Ireland unreasonable when they. complain 
that they have not the advantage even of 
virtual representation? When they com- 
plam that the jobbing system of influence 
and. patronage for purposes of personal 
advantage, is an abuse that totally destroys 
the spint of their form of government, 
and a practical nuisance which cannot be 
endured? To suppose that a large, in- 
dustrious, active, and intelligent, body of 
men can be governed against the princi- 
ples they have imbibed, and the preju- 
dices by which they are guided, is an 
idea which history and human nature 
prove to be absurd. What is the situa- 
tion of affairs with respect to Ireland? 
You have raised enormous burdens both 
in England and in Ireland. You have 
produced great discontents, and you are 
reduced to such a point that you must 
take a decided part. In fact, we now are 

recisely at the point in which we stood 
im 1774 with America, and the question 
is, Whether we are to attempt to retain 
Ireland by force, instead of endeavouring 
to gain her by concessions, and to conci- 
liate her by conferring on her the sub- 
stantial blessings of a free constitution ? 
Whenever I see a government desirous to 
decide by force against the will of the 
majority, in these circumstances I behold 
the danger of civil war. There is this 
difference now in our situation, that the 
state of our finances may deter us from 
encountering such bavardous enterprises. 
In the other case we were wealthy and 
prosperous. Stultitiem patiuntur opes 
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might then be said of our situation; but 
now the critical state of our affairs, and 
the embarrassed condition of our finances, 
forbid similar experiments. I hope and 
trust that the discontents which threaten 
the separation of Ireland, will be dissi- 

ated without the necessity of a war. 

ut now the extremity of rigour has 
been tried, the severity of despotism has 
been let loose, and the government is 
driven to that state when the laws are 
not to be put in execution, but to be su- 
perseded. Ireland is precisely in that 
state which a person well acquainted with 
the subject defined to be despotism: 
“© Where the executive’ power is every 
thing, and the rights of the people no- 
thing.”” At the beginning of the Ameri- 
can contest, the province of Massachu- 
sets bay was disarmed; but I do not 
think that if this province had been left 
armed, the separation of the American 
colonies would have been accelerated. 
The people of Ireland are now in that 
state when, if they should choose to re- 
sist, @ contcst must ensue, the issue of 
which must be doubtful. In the come 
mencement of the American war I had 
made such an observation of the disposi- 
tion of the regular governments of Eu- 
rope, that I was convinced that France 
would aid America. In the present there 
can be no room for doubt that the French 
would make it a chief point of their po- 
licy to give assistance to the insurgents. 
But suppose hay were to succeed in dis 
arming the whole of the north of Ireland, 
you must keep them in subjection by 
force. If you do not allay their discon- 
tents, there is no way but force to keep 
them in obedience. Can you convince 
them by the musket that their principles 
are false? Can you prove to them by 
the bayonet thet their pretensions are une 
just? Can you demonstrate to them by 
martial law that they enjoy the blessings 
of a free constitution? No, it is said, 
but they may be deterred from the pro- 
secution of the objects which you have 
determined to refuse. But on what is 
this founded? On the history of Ireland 
itself? No; for the history of Ireland 
proves that, though repeatedly subdued, 
it could not be kept in awe by force; 
and the late examples will prove the 
effect which severity may be expected 
to produce. The character of the peo- 
ple of the north of Ireland has been se- 
verely stigmatized. For my own part, it 
is not my habit to admit a fixed dislike 
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against any bodies of men, nor do I see 
any thing in these to justify such dislike. 
But it is said these men are of the old 
leaven. ‘They are indeed of the old lea- 
ven, that rescued the country from the 
tyranny of Charles Ist, and James 2nd; 
they are of that leaven which asserted 
and defended the principles of liberty ; 
they are of that leaven which fermented, 
kneaded the British constitution. If these 
rinciples have been carried to excess, it 
Js an excess to which I am more partial 
than to the opposite extreme. The op- 
posuien they have suffered is some apo- 
ogy. I am told, that the mode now 
adopted is this—to declare a country out 
of the king’s peace, it is necessary that 
there should be a certificate from the 
magistrates; many of the magistrates are 
not natives of Ireland, or resident there, 
but Englishmen and officers of the fen- 
cible corps. Are the people to be told 
that these magistrates are acting only in 
a civil capacity? But have they not been 
provoked to violence? Have not several 
of the principal people of Belfast been 
taken up?) ‘The ie is in that state, that 
men may be kept in prison without trial. 
Is that an inference of their guilt? I 
have scen the wanton prosecutions of go- 
vernment in this country which juries 
happily checked. I have seen too much 
of thcse ‘prosecutions to make me draw 
an inference of guilt from the circum- 
stance of a man’s being taken up. Lhave 
heard in Ireland of men being ignomini- 
ously arrested and carried to Dublin, who 
on their trials were found to be perfectly 
innocent, and ought not to have been 
suspected. ‘The people of the north, at- 
tached to these men, were determined 
that they should not suffer in their pro- 
perty. ‘I'he people worked for nothing ; 
they reaped their harvests, on purpose to 
show cither their good will to the parties, 
or their detestation, possibly, of the con- 
duct of government. This, however, was 
construed to be a heinous offence; the 
people were dispersed by the military ; 
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otherwise than keep up a large military 
force? But suppose the people submit— 
I put the case in that way—can you trust 
to such a situation? Will their submis- 
sion to laws which they detest, last longer 
than your power lasts, and theirimpotency? 
Will you continue to keep up your force? 
During the war, I believe you will. But 
can Ireland afford to maintain it during 
peace? Is it the way to persuade the 
Catholics to assist you, to refuse acceding 
to their demands? I have heard that a 
direct application has been made, not 
from the Catholic peasantry, but from the 
Catholic nobility; a strong and urgent 
application to the government to grant 
the remainder of their demands. I have 
been told, what certainly it was unneces- 
sary to tell me, that these applications 
have been unsuccesstul. To refuse all 
these demands, to determine to govern 
Ircland by military force, to risk a civil 
war; which of these evils is the worst I 
know not. 

But it may be said, what is to be done? 
My general principle is to restore peace 
on principles of peace, and to make con- 
cessions on principles of concession. I 
wish members to read that celebrated 
speech of Mr. Burke on the subject of 
such concessions.* Let them read that 
beautiful display of eloquence, and at the 
same time sound of reasoning, and the 
will find in it all those principles which it is 
my wish to have adopted. There is ano- 
ther expression of that gentleman’s, I be- 
lieve, in his Letter to the people of Bris- 
tol. In that letter he says, that “ that is 
a free government which the people who 
live under it conceive to be so.” Apply 
this to Ireland; make it such a govern- 
ment as the people shall conceive to be a 
free one. But it is said, it is not possible 
to satisfy all persons. It may be so. 
But is there one concession that could be 
made to the Catholics which the people 
in the north of Ireland could object to ? 
Is there one grievance which could be re- 
medied in the north, to which the Catho- 
They have no in- 


their bodies to the grave was deemed cri- | consistent pretensions, no clashing inte- 


minal, and the persons assisting were dis- ; rests. 


The concessions to be made to 


persed, as if they were doing an act; the different parties are not inconsistent ; 


against the state. 
goad who can doubt? 


That these things will ; the one party will not repine at the satis- 
Is it not possible | faction which the other obtains. 


Who, 


that they who prefer monarchy may find | then, would be dissatisfied by such con- 


the exercise of it so bad, as almost to | cessions ? 


doubt the excellence of a monarchical 
government? But, should the people 
évcn be totally subdued, can you do 


Not the aristocracy, for I will 
not cull it by so respectable a name. And 
gg ee pe 
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is that miserable monopolising minority to 
be put in the balance with the preserva- 
tion of the empire and the happiness of a 
whole people? The Irish wish to have a 
reform, upon an extended scale; they de- 
sire an extension of popular rights. But 
may there not be a conciliation and com- 
promise ? In the declaration of the people 
of Belfast, I see that they do most dis- 
tinctly state, that they conceive all the bene- 
fits of freedom may be enjoyed under a go- 
vernment of King, Lords, and Commons. 
What, then, isit that the people wish for ? 
They wish the House of Commons to be 
differently constituted. I think them 
right. They desire a diminution of pa- 
tronage, and they may go the extraordi- 
nary length of saying, that it is not right 
to have a church in all its splendour, which 
is applicable only to a small part of the 
inhabitants. But do not these things ad- 
mit of temperate discussion and satisfac- 
tory compromise? What, they ask, is a 
constitution such as Great Britain has, ac- 
cording to some, and such as she ought 
to have according to others—a government 
which shall virtually express the will of the 

ople: and if in treating with them you 
should fail, you will then have to resort to 
violent measures, youwill then have to di- 
vide the people, as Mr. Burke said—not to 
divide the people of Massachussets from 
the people of Virginia—not to divide Bos- 
ton from Carolina—not, I say, to divide 
Ulster from Connaught, and Leinster from 
Munster, but you will divide the people 
who wish for the constitution from those 
who wish to destroy it. These are the 
divisions which I wish for. But concilia- 
tion, it may besaid, willnot do. Wit will not, 
then only may we have recourse to arms. 
Is there a worse period for the country 
in point of credit and resources? I know 
not; but sure I am, that we cannot do 
worse than at the end of one war, to 
adopt measures to bring on another. I 
would therefore concede; and if I found 
I had not conceded enough, I would con- 
cede more. I know of no way of govern- 
ing mankind but by conciliating them: 
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the Irish have of expressing their mean- 
ing “* I know of no mode of governing the 
people, but by letting them have their 
own way.” And what shall we lose by 
it? If Ireland is governed by conceding to 
all her ways and wishes, will she be less 
useful to great Britain? Whatis she now? 
Little more thana diversion for the enemy. 
Ifyou keep Ireland by force now, what 
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must you do in all futurewars ? You must 
in the first place secure her from in- 
surrection. I will therefore adopt the 
Irish expression, and say, that you can 
only govern Ireland by letting her have 
her own way. The consequences of a war 
with Ireland are dreadful to contemplate ; 
public horrors would be so increased by 
the laceration of private feelings, as to 
spread universal misery through both 
countries; the connexion is so inter« 
woven between the individuals of the two 
countries that no rupture can happen 
without wounding the most tender friend- 
ships and the most sacred ties. Rigour 
has already been attempted ; let conces- 
sion and conciliation then be tried before 
the last appeal is hazarded. My wish is, 
that the whole people of Ireland should 
have the same principles, the same system, 
the same operation of government, and, 
though it may be a subordinate conside- 
ration, that all classes should have an equal 
chance of emolument in other words, I 
would have the whole Irish government 
regulated by Irish notions and Irish pre- 
judices; and I firmly believe, according 
to another Irish expression, the more 
she is under the Irish government the 
more will she be bound to English inter- 
ests. 

One word or two on the subject of lord 
Fitzwilliam’s administration. He went to 
Ireland, and after a short residence, was 
recalled. I wish to ask those who know 
that country best, whether the day of his 
departure was not a day of the greatest 
sorrow? That his lordship has many qua- 
lities to render him popular, I know; but 
his popularity in Ireland was derived from 
this circumstance, that he went upon the 
principle of concession. What happened 
after his departure ? Those who loog only 
superficially at events boasted that the et- 
fects which had been predicted in conse- 
quence of his lordship’s recall, did not hap- 
pen. The Catholic petition was rejected. 
I said that these appearances were deceit- 
ful, that the effects might not be imme- 
diate, but would be certain. See what 
has happened, and say, whether you 
cannot conceive that great part of the 
present distracted state of the country has 
been produced by the hopes of the people 
having been disappointed, and by the cup 
of enjoyment having been dashed from 
their lips. You may be now in asituation 
somewhat similar. The measures you 
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tation. That the present state of Ireland 
can afford no satiefoeticd. all must admit. 
That there is so great a part of the king’s 
subjects as the county of Down contains, 
out of the king’s peace and the pale of the 
constitution, is a circumstance which we 
must all Jament; and should it lead to civil 
dissention, there is no man, I am sure, but 
will feel the horrible situation in which in- 
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dividuals would be involved, and the cala-. 


mities that would be entailed upon the 
pee Sir, I say, therefore, try conci- 
iation, but do not have recourse to arms, 
which, if once attempted to a considera- 
ble degree, cannot be remedied or recal- 
led. Incase of civil dissention, whom can 
you rely upon? Not upon that small party 
of monopolists, many of whom could not 
bring so many men into the field, as they 
bring members into parliament. I can 
scarcely conceive that any objection can 
be urged against the present motion in 
point of form. The interests of this coun- 
tryand of Ireland are the same; its affairs 
are conducted by ministers and the Bri- 
tish cabinet, and it is the privilege of this 
House to advise his majesty. If I were 
to justify the measure by precedent, I 
might quote the case of an impeachment 
of the earl of Lauderdale by the English 
parliament, before the Union, for his con- 
duct of the government of Scotland. 
But why should I speak of forms when 
the consequence of the discontents in 
Ireland may bea contest to be supported by 
Englishmen and English money ? I there- 
fore move Sir, ** Thatan humble Addressbe 
presented to his majesty, that his majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into his 
royal consideration the disturbed state of 
his kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt such 
healing and lenient measures as may ap- 
ae to his majesty’s wisdom best calcu- 
ated to restore tranquillity, and to con- 
ciliate the affections of all descriptions 
of his majesty’s subjects in that king- 
dom to his majesty’s person and govern- 
ment.” 
Sir Francis Burdeté said: —Mr. Speaker ; 
I rise for the first time in this House, 
in order to second the motion brought 
forward by my right hon. friend below me. 
Whoever has the slightest information 
concerning the situation of Ireland, must 
concur in the propriety of that motion ; 
but, without having been an eyc-witness 
to the effects produced by the measures 
of ministers in that country, it is impossi- 
ie to have an adequate idea of the magni- 
- tude of the evils arising therefrom. Who- 
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ever has seen Ireland has seen a country 
where the fields are desolated, and the 
prisons overflowing with the victims of 
oppression—has seen the shocking con- 
trast between a profligate, extravagant go- 
vernment, and an enslaved and impove- 
rished people. One person now immured 
within the walls of a dungeon in Dublin, 
I have the honour of being connected 
with—for an honour as well as a happi- 
ness I shall ever esteem it—by the strong- 
est ties of friendship and affection, whom 
I know to be incapable of treason to his 
country. Good God! that treason to 
Ireland and the name of O’Connor should 
be preposterously coupled together !—as 
heis capable of every thing that is great 
generous, and noble, for his country’s good; 
a man whose whole conduct delincates 
the exact line of rectitude and honour ; 
whose private virtues equal—they can- 
not surpass—the integrity of his pub- 
lic conduct; who is indeed endowed 
with every good as well as every 
great qualification, and of whom it may 
fairly be said, ** Nil non laudandum aut 
dixit, aut sensit, aut fecit.”. When such 
men become the objects of fear and ha- 
tred to government, it is not difficult to 
ascertain the nature of that government. 
But perhaps’ Sir, it may be said that I 
speak more like a discontented Irishman, 
than like a true friend to the interests of 
England. Sir, I speak like a friend to 
humanity and liberty, and like an enemy 
to cruelty and oppression. Sir, I believe 
the interests of Ireland and of this country 
to be the same: I believe it for the inter- 
est of both countries that both should be 
free. What was said by a great man 
concerning America, is, I think, still more 
applicable with respect to Ireland. « I 
rejoice,” said lord Chatham, ‘in the resist 
ance of the Americans, because, if three 
millions of freemen may be reduced to 
slavery in America, that may be the 
means of enslaving this country.” I 
have only one observation more to make, 
which is, that unless such a measure as that 
which is now before the House be adopted, 
and the House of Commons, as well as 
the people of this country are determined 
to address the throne to remove his ma- 
jesty’s present ministers, and also to call 
them to a full aceount before the highest 
tribunal known to the laws of this realm, 
to answer for their misdeeds—unless this 
is done with promptness and energy, I 
do not know that this country will be long 
in asituation in which it can be said to be 
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worth the saving. I therefore give this 
motion my determined support. 
Mr. Pitt said:—Sir; However gene- 


nerally the terms of the motion of the 
right hon. tleman are couched, for an 
address to his majesty, it is utterly im- 


ible for any man to form his judgment 
on the merits of it, unless by proceeding 
to separate it from the various and colla- 
teral topics which he has thought proper 
to introduce, and without which the pro- 
posed address would, in reality, be indis- 
tinctand unnecessary. Hehas, inthe early 
part of his speech, developed a subject to 
which I mostseriously desire to call theat- 
tention ofthe House. The right hon. gentle- 
man, who has made a speech on the whole 
system of the Irish legislature, who has 
argued at large upon the principles and 
frame of it, who has considered, in a very 

le manner, its aptitude to make laws, 
and who has gone at length into the dis- 
position of the people, with respect to the 
practical effect of these laws, began by re- 
minding us, when he stated to the House 
the discontents now existing in Ireland, 
that it was necessary to have recourse to 
that period when we recognized and fully 
established the complete independence 
ofthe Irish legislature,as itmight be known 
whether we gave that independence as 
aboon or a tight—whether that measure 
was a concession to Ireland. There is one 
certain point in which we must all coin- 
cide by having recourse to that period, 
and the truth of which the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself cannot controvert—that 
whether the establishment of the indepen- 
dence of Ireland was a concession or a 
recognition on our part, it was putting 
Ireland in the absolute possession of inde- 
pendence in point of fact. He had him- 
self, on former occasions, fully admitted 
and acknowledged that important truth, 
and to oppose it would tend to shake the 
authority of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. 

But, Sir, I beg leave to ask in what 
parliament of Ireland was it that he recog- 
nized the independence of the legislature 
of that country, and the necessity of 
which he then urged with so much force? 
Was it one formed on a more extensive 
frame than that which now exists? Did it 
include more persons attached to the Ro- 
man Catholic interest of Ireland than it 
does now, or was it more calculated to 
give satisfaction ata time when concessions 
were not made in their favour, than now 
when such measures have actually taken 
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place? Yet that very parliament, which 
existed at the period to which the right 
hon. gentleman has thought proper to have 
recourse, was conceived to be the national 
source of the most valuable blessings to 
Ireland. Surely he did not mean to say 
that, when he himself pressed forward in 
establishing the independence of Ireland, 
he was then only putting the people of 
that country in possession of a delusion, 
and that the legislature was incapable of 
conveying to the inhabitants of the coun- 
iy the enjoyment of practical liberty. 
e right hon, gentleman will not there- 
fore now maintain, that, in 1782, he con- 
sidered the parliament of Ireland so ex- 
tremely defective in its frame and princi» 
ples, thatthe nation could receive no es- 
sential benefit fromthe line of conduct then 
ursued by it; and if he will not say that, 
and I am perfectly convinced he cannot 
say what would necessarily expose him to 
the charge of the most glaring inconsist- 
ency ), I am naturally led to inquire upon 
what ground it now happens, that we aré 
to come this day to vote an address for an 
alteration in the frame of that parliament, 
the superintendance of which we have 
entirely put out of our control by the 
recommendation of the right hon. gentle- 
man and the independence of which we 
have unequivocally acknowledged? By 
what means will he make it appear, that 
having renounced all power over the le- 
gislature of Ireland, having formally abdi- 
cated the privilege which might have 
once existed, of inforcing any internal re- 
ulation in that country: having solemnly 
divested ourselves of all right, of whatever 
nature that right may have been, to make 
laws in any respect for Ireland : I say, Sir, 
by what particular means will be under- 
take to make it appear that it now remains 
for us to declare, what laws shall affect 
that country, and to dictate the precise 
modifications which he proposes to take 
pac in the fixed principles of the legis- 
ature itself? In 1782, having given to 
Ireland a distinct and independent legis- 
lature, having, with évery solid testimony 
of good faith, laid aside al! pretensions to 
interference in the internal concerns of 
the nation, ean any person now point out 
a subject to which Ireland should look 
with such well-founded jealousy, as the 
subject presented to the consideration of 
the House by the right hon. gentleman's 
motion? I am ready to admit, that the 
address proposed as it is, does not exactly 
say so; but, Sir, it conveys too much by 
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implication, not to call for the attention of | general state in which it now stands, 
the House in a serious manner. Let us | nugatory and superfluous. If, on the 
for a moment compare it with the speech | other hand, the address is compared with 
of the mover, and if we proceed upon that | the right hon. gentleman’s speech, which 
just and reasonable ground, it will be | indeed must be viewed as the chief 
found to convey what ought not to be | ground of the motion, I maintain that iz 
stated in general terms, but expressed } would be absurd aod impossible to express 
clearly and fairly. propositions any way conformable to the 
The motion submitted tothe House isfor | sentiments delivered in the course of 
an address to his majesty, that he will | that speech. In the first place, let us 
be pleased to take into his gracious consi- | consider them politically. If they mean, 
deration the present disturbed state of ; that the lord lieutenant of Ireland is ac- 
Ireland, and to adopt such healing and j; countable for any misconduct during his 
lenient measures as may restore it to tran- | administration of public affairs there, as 
quillity. But what can be the effect of | the servant of the crown, and it shall be 
such an address? Will it be maintained | urged that the control of abuses of that 
that the situation of Ireland has not been | kind remains with this country, I answer 
the frequent subject of his majesty’s | to thategranted. If in another point of 
thoughts’ Can it with the shadow of | view, they go, as was in a certain degree, 
ropriety be urged, that the royal mind | conveyed by the hon. baronct who se- 
as been at any time exempt from those | conded the motion, to arraign his ma- 
considerations which may best promote | jesty’s ministers for gross errors and 
the happiness of his people? What then {| crimes committed in the government of 
can be the object of the address? It pro- | Ireland, and to bring them to trial, I again 
poses to his majesty the propriety of | answer—granted. But, if they are cal- 
adopting measures for the restoration of | culated to express and recommend mea- 
the tranquillity of his subjects of Ireland. { sures which are not within the province 
But such, Sir, must be his majesty’s dis- | of the executive government of Ireland, 
position; and to what purpose will our | it is but fair and also necessary to ask, are 
advice tend ? No man can presume to say | these measures s0 recommended to be 
that such is not the firm desire, as it | carried into execution by his majesty, 
most undoubtedly is the interest, of the | who is only a part of the legislative 
executive government. During what part | authority of Ireland, and what must seem 
of his majesty’s reign has there appeared | still more extraordinary, are they to be so 
any mark of negicct to the interests ofthe | adopted by the desire of the parliament 
people of Ireland? On the contrary, Sir, | of Great Britain? I beg leave to demand, 
the most solid testimonies have been given ' whcther his majesty is not bound to act 
of the sincerity of his intentions to pro- | in what concerns the internal regulation 
mote the happiness of that country, not | of Ireland, in consequence of the advice 
by promises, not by declarations, but by | of the Jegislature of that country? Our 
deeds and acts which have been received | assenting to the address would therefore 
with grateful satisfaction by the whole na- | be highly unconstitutional with respect to 
tion. The most minute attention hasbeen | Ireland, and we could rot for a moment 
paid to the commerce, to the agriculture, | entertain such an idea, without being 
to the manufactures of the country; and | guilty of an unjustifiable interference in 
what was atthe time considered as the | the duties of the legislative and execu- 
most valuable measure, the independence | tive government of that nation. Such, 
of the legislature was recognized beyond j Sir, is the real ground on which I oppose 
a possibility of doubt. ‘The whole has | the address. 
been one continued succession of conces- There certainly have been many other 
sions, and to such an extent, that during | collateral topics brought forward, with 
the present reign, they have exceeded all j which the right hon. gentleman has 
the preceding ones put together since the | judged it proper to embellish his speech, 
revolution. but which do not apply to the question, 
But, Sir, if farther concessions are | and the discussion of which may do much 
demanded, if the object of the address ' mischief, without producing one single 
consists in soliciting these concessions, I | advantage. I will not, therefore, enter 
must contend, that while it does not pre- | into a review of all the various statements 
cisely point out the particular measures, | and arguments that have been used, nor 
which are to be adopted, it is, in the | will I declare whether the right hon. 
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gentleman’s assertions are right or wrong; | ported by assertions alone, assume the 
but I will leave it to the justice and to | power, which by his motion he seems to 


the candour of the House to decide, 
whether any one point he has this night 
proposed, can be carried into effect, by 
any other means than by the voice of the 
Irish legislature? I must also observe, 
that he has, in the course of his speech, 
one into a long historical narrative, and 
Tas attempted to show, that the Irish 
legislature is so framed as not to be aide- 
quate to perform its functions for the 
practical happiness of the people; that 
the principles on which it acts are radi- 
cally defective, and that while it remains 
in Its present state, the nation, or at 
least the majority of the nation, cannot 
enjoy the essential blessings of a free 
constitution. In answer to this, Sir, I 
must beg leave to direct the attention of 
the House to the great and important 
consideration, that the parliament of this 
country has completely recognized, and 
solemnly established the independence of 
that of the kingdom of Ireland, which is 
as entirely distinct, and as incapable of 
being controlled by us, as we are indepen- 
dent of them. Yet the right hon. gen- 
tleman proposes an interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of those who now have 
as much riyht to dictate to us, as we can 
possibly have to prescribe rules of con- 
duct to them. Does it, Sir, become us 
now to say, that they are not qualified to 
act for the good of the people of Ireland, 
and that they are not entitled to the con- 
fidence of their constituents?—-We who 
told the same people upwards of fourteen 
years ago, that they were completely 
adequate to promote the public happiness, 
that they were framed to secure the pros- 
perity of the country, and what cannot 
e too often stated, that they were un- 
checked by any external control to deli- 
berate and decide on the great business 
of legislation! If we speak thus to that 
parliament (and such must be our lan- 
guage, if we give our assent to the address 
moved this night), I confess, Sir, it does 
appear to me the most extraordinary and 
singular line of conduct that can be 
adopted by one independent parliament 
against another independent parliament. 
But allowing, for the mere sake of 
argument, that we are authorized to 
dictate in the manner proposed by the 
hon. gentleman, is it reasonable that we 
should proceed in the way he has pointed 
out on the bare suggestions which he has 
stated to the House? Should we, sup- 
CVOL, XXXIL.] 


suppose we possess, of watching aver, 
and superintending the parliament of 
Ireland? With regard to what may be 
termed the practical part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech, though it is 
very far from my wish to enter into a 
discussion of the various topics contained 
in it, yet I only follow him to show, that, 
by agreeing to his proposition, however 
you disguise it by any specious name, 

owever you gloss it over by any artful 
expression, you do nothing less than at- 
tempt directly to control the legitimate 
authority of the parliament of another 
country, and to trespass on the acknow- 
ledged rights of another distinct legisla- 
tive power. But, taking the right hen. 
gentleman’s arguments in a different point 
of view—assuming for a moment that he 
has made out his case in an incontrovertie 
ble manner, and that he has fully proved 
to our satisfaction that the parliament of 
Ireland was, in the year 1782, in every 
respect competent to perform its func- 
tions, and is at this time directly the re- 
verse, I wish to know what is the practical 
conclusion he draws from my admission; 
and in what manner does he propose to 
remove the evil which I thus suppose he 
has clearly made out? What remedy, Sir, 
does he attempt to point out? Does he 
give us a single idea to guide us in the 
execution of the task which he wishes to 
Impose on us? It is our duty to inquire 
what the principles are on which he in- 
vites us to proceed ; and what the precise 
limits are, within which the subject is to 
be confined. With respect to these 
questions—and I trust every gentleman 
will readily allow them to be questions, 
not only of; great importance, but of abso- 
lute necessity, the right hon. gentleman 
has left us entircly in the dark ; and he 
appears so little impressed with the ure 
gency of them, that he has not even 
hinted at them in the whole course of his 
speech. 

Having, Sir, noticed the first point to 
which the right hon. gentleman has called 
the attention of the House, I now come 
to the other parts on which his observa- 
tions have been made, relative to the 
divided state and jarring interests of Ire- 
land. He has first dwelt on the discon- 
tents of the Roman Catholics; and in 
the next place he has described at some 
length the grievances of the Protestants 
of the northern parts. He has, in the 
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redress which he proposes to make to 
both sides, admitted, that concessions 
ought to be made to both parties; and 
from the statements of the right hon. 
gentleman, who thus wishes to reconcile 
opposite claims, I am confirmed in my 
Opinion that he only desires, and is eager 
to effect an alteration in the frame of the 
parliament of Ireland, as far as it may 
arise out of the pretensions of the Ca- 
tholics, and out of the demands of the 
inhabitants of the north. And here, Sir, 
I feel myself called on to notice the de- 
claration made by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he would not enter into the 
particulars of the respective discontents 
of both parties, and yet he immediately 
after, notwithstanding that declaration, 
laid before the House a minute detail of 
circumstances on which I will not now 
dwell, thinking as I do, that a discussion 
of that nature is more calculated to inflame 
the minds of many than to prove of any 
essential service. When he came to men- 
tion the subject of religion, which has, 
according to his statements, produced 
many of the present discontents, he cer- 
tainly did not seem very solicitous to pre- 
serve the church establishment, and 
though he does not wish to address the 
throne for the adoption of any particular 
line of conduct, it is something singular 
that he should recommend a measure that 
must affect a great mass of private pro- 
pewy and even injure the church itself. 
ot deeming it necessary to trouble the 
House any longer on these particulars, 
and convinced, as I am, that neither we 
nor the crown can interfere to effect that 
which exclusively belongs to the partia- 
ment of Ireland, I shall make a few ob- 
servations on what has fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman with respect to the 
rights of which the Roman Catholics are 
possessed, and also on the subject of those 
additional rights which it is his desire they 
should yet obtain. He observes that the 
Catholics ought to have the general right 
of voting, of sitting in the legislative as- 
sembly, and of filling the public offices. 
To this, Sir, I answer, that they are in 
the actual possession of every other right, 
but that they certainly do not possess the 
right of voting for members of parliament, 
unless according to qualifications pre- 
scribed by law. This I conceive to be the 
mere state in which the Catholics are 
placed. But, says the right hon. gentle- 
man, enough has not been done to ex- 
tend to them civil and religious libertics. 
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Have not concessions of the most liberal 
kind been made to them since the Revo- 
lution; and, during the present reign, has 
not every possible pledge been given to 
them of real affection and sincere zeal for 
their best interests on the part of the 
crown? But, Sir, it is curious to remark 
the detail which the right hon. gentleman 
proposes, even admitting that the present 
subject is a proper one for us to recom- 
mend to the adoption of the executive 
government. In this detail there unques- 
tionably arises an inconsistency, which he 
will find it no easy matter to do away. 
He first declares that he means to satisfy 
the Catholics, by conferring on them the 
power of voting generally. But he im- 
mediately adds, that, by pursuing that 
measure, we shall not be able to give them 
any weight in point of political liberty ; 
for, as he maintains that the elective fran- 
chise is so managed in Ireland, that it is 
entirely in the power of corporations to 
bestow or withhold it, it would conse- 
quently be impossible for them to gain any 
material benefit, or to obtain any political 
influence, even if the law, which he him- 
self wishes to be passed in their favour, 
were to take place. It therefore appears 
evident, that the remedy proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman himself, must be in- 
adequate to meet the evil which he so se- 
riously laments. And it naturally follows, 
as I have before had occasion to observe, 
that the great end of his plan is to alter 
essentially the whole frame of the consti- 
tution of the legislature of Ireland. In 
other words, Sir, the right hon. gentleman 
proposes an investigation and a scrutiny 
into the pretensions of the Catholics of 
the South, and of the Protestants of the 
North, for the express purpose of Jaying 
down what he considers to be just ba 
ples; and then the parliament of Ireland 
must be new modelled and revised, in con- 
sequence of his previous inquiry. But is 
it reasonable to call on the parliament of 
England to do that very thing which must 
not only be condemned by the parliament 
of Ireland, but 1s not entertained in the 
opinion of even a considerable number of 
persons? Yet, Sir, this question, which 
calls into doubt the existence of the whole 
constitution of Ireland, is to be brought 
forward on mere surmise, and without the 
shadow of authority. I say, it does not 
come within the constitutional right which 
we may possess, of controlling the execu- 
tive government. It certainly does not 
come within the possibility of any right, 
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which we cno possess, of interfering in 
considerations which exclusively belong to 
a legislature totally separate from, and in- 
dependent of us. 

he other points which the right hon. 
gentleman has referred to, are lost, if 
possible, in more obscurity than that 
which I have just noticed. The various 
and clashing pretensions of the different 
parties are so extremely opposite, that it 
would be an arduous task to reconcile 
them. And if, in commending certain 
Poe principles which are acknow- 
edged by the Northerns, he has in his 
mind principles founded on the French 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
and intimately connected with those re- 
volutionary tenets which have produced 
such vast mischiefs throughout Europe, 
I maintain, Sir, that it would be contrary 
to the duty of parliament to entertain the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, sup- 
ported as it is by the speech which he has 
this night delivered. There, are, Sir, 
none of his considerations on which we 
can prudently or safely pronounce ; for 
there are none of them which may not 
excite such a flame as we shall never have 
it in our power to extinguish. They in- 
volve objects most delicate in their nature, 
and dangerous in their consequences. 
They embrace difficulties of a prodigious 
extent; and on which I shall not dwell, 
as they have been sufficiently described in 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
so as to make us shudder with a just ap- 
prehsnsion of the dreadful effects that 
must result from them. I must, therefore, 
Sir, consider the address proposed as a 
blind injunction, without any specific ex- 
tent or means of execution, Qn this short 
ground I oppose the motion; and with the 
coaviction of the dangers that must arise 
from the adoption of it, with the solemn 
recognition of the independence of the 
parliament of Ireland, with a just sense of 
our duty that others may not in their turn 
be wanting to us, I cannot entertain a 
doubt but that the motion will be rejected 
by a considerable majority. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the address 
could not interfere with the independence 
of the parliament of Ireland, and as he 
was unconvinced by any thing he had 
heard, he was called upon, in duty, to 
Vote for it. 

__Colonel Fullarton said : — Whatever 
ideas any one may entertain respecting the 
merits or demerits of the present motion, 


it cannot fail : appear extraordinary, that 
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in the actual circumstances of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, this should be the first 
question brought before the House, which 
has any connexion with invasion, prepa-~ 
ration, or commotion, as scaleable to 
either country. In this capital, we are 
so bewildered with the diminished dignity 
of Abraham Newland’s signature, so 
overwhelmed with the calamity which has 
befallen the bank, that we seem entirely 
to have forgot all idea of invasion or com- 
motion, as if the whole body of united 
Irishmen were suddenly transformed into 
a generation of lambs, or as if the whole 
French nation were not less miraculously 
transformed into a peaceful race, like the 
people called Quakers. But let me ask, 
are we or are we not, on the eve and in 
the crisis of mp ine invasion and com. 
motion, as respecting Ireland? If we are 
not, I shall beg pardon and sit down. 
But if we are, how preposterous is the 
conduct of those, who have wasted the 
precious moments that ought to have been 
dedicated to purposes of urgent prepara- 
tion—who have wasted them in an idle 
and pernicious war of words, on subjects 
neither connected with invasion, prepara- 
tion, nor precaution., We seem to emu- 
late the most discordant periods of the 
Roman history, described by Quintus 
Capitolinus, when dissentions between 
aristocrats and democrats, between deb- 
tors and creditors, concerning non-pay- 
ments and insolvency, although there were 
no Abraham Newlands in those days, rose 
to such a height, that the enemy was at 
the gate, and no one would stir to repel 
the invader. I beg to know, where is the 
difference between our conduct and that 
of the Dutch god Sarath in 1794, when 
they passively suffered the French to in- 
vade and occupy their territory. The 
Dutch burgomasters sat with tobacco pipes 
in their mouths ; they said little and did 
nothing, except to counteract each other. 
We, it is true, sit without tobacco pipes 
in our mouths, and we say a great deal ; 
but as for doing, acting, or exerting, there 
we are exactly on a par with the burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam—and unless we 
change our conduct, we shall deserve to 
share their fate. I came lately from a dis- 
tant part of the country nearly and locally 
interested in the fate of Ireland. There, 
things are seen through a very different 
medium from that which is looked through 
by those who have lost their way in the 
fogs of London. If this House persists 
in its present system—if one side of the 
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House maintains that invasion is a bugbear, 
and the other that it is an exaggerated 
apprehension—if one side neglects all ef- 
ficient preparation and precaution as a 
work of supererogation, and the other 
treats all ideas of internal disaffection and 
commotion as a chimera, then both sides 
will forfeit all confidence with the public; 
then the calamity which has befallen the 
Bank of England will cease to be a pri- 
mary consideration; then general Hoche 
with 100,000, or 200,000 Carmagnols, 
will find no difficulty in making good their 
lodgements in different quarters of these 
kingdoms. General Hoche will find in 
the province of Ulster alone, about 
50,000 Irishmen united, with pikes in their 
hands, and with arms concealed, busily 
employed in secret discipline, and nightly 
drills, in order to qualify themselves to 
reinforce the French army. ‘This is no 
secret; it can be none, except in London ; 
these people have long ago comiaunicated 
their force, their numbers, and intention, 
to the government of France. While we 
sit here, like silly pheasants, who hide 
their heads under a bushi, and then think 
that their whole bodies arc protected. It 
is time to put these kingdoms on a footing 
of impervious defence, while the delay of 
the French still offers us the opportunity. 
Let this be done, and I will venture to 
become responsible that this country shall 
obtain from France such terms of accom- 
modation, as it will not become us to ree 
fuse. But the people of England must 
make up their minds on two points. The 
first is, that Belgium will not be restored 
to the Emperor, and the second, that the 
Thine will be the boundary of France— 
otherwise the country must prepare to 
wage a war ad internecionem. 

The Earl of Wycombe said, that Ireland 
‘vas at this moment in an alarming situa- 
tion. That was the first reason he had 
for supporting the motion. The next was 
that he did not expect any remedy would 
be applied to the evil by the Irish legisla- 
ture. It did not appear to him that the 
Jrish claimed any more than was just and 
reasonable. Instead of rigour, concilia- 
tion ought to be tried. He should have 
wished that the Irish parliament had been 
left to theinselves to settle this; but that 
parliament had entirely lost the confidence 
pfthe people. ‘The truth was that a ma- 
jority of i was at the will of the British 
cabinet. With regard to the fear of the 
religious sentiments of the Irish Catho- 
dics, it was singular that any should be 
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entertained, when we knew that religion 
was so much on the decline all over Eu- 
rope. If we did not soon interfere we might 
lose Ireland altogether, a loss that would 
be more severe to us than the loss of 
America. 

Lord Hawkesbury thought the motion 
could do no good, but might be produc- 
tive of every species of calamity. The 
Irish legislature were independent of the 
British parliament, and of course we had 
no right to interfere in the internal policy 
of the sister kingdom. What! were we 
so ignorant of Jiuman nature as not to 
know, that though the measures suggested 
were proper to be taken, our interference 
would be a sufficient reason for the Irish 
parliament rejecting them? Were the 


| measures taken in consequence of our in- 


terference, the Irish legislature would lose 
the whole credit of taking them. If they 
should be rejected, the House by adopting 
the motion, would throw a stigma on 
the Irish parliament, and pronounce that 
independent legislature unqualified to dis- 
charge its functions. He was convinced 
that the government of Ireland was per- 
fectly capable of managing the concerns 
of the nation, and that there was no ne- 
cessity for our interference. 

Mr. Curwen, was so far from thinking 
the motion mischievous, that he was of 
opinion the discussion would do good 
even if the motion was negatived, inas- 
much as it would show the [Irish nation, 
that a part, at least, of the British pare 
liament, were mindful of their interests. 

Mr. Courtenay believed, that there were 
in Ulster 50,000 men with arms in their 
hands, ready to receive the French; but 
not to support them. The people in that 
province, almost all Presbyterians had a 
strong spirit of liberty, and were attached 
to the popular, or, what had been called, 
the republican, branch of the constitution ; 
yet they were not to be confounded with 
Jacobins and banditti. 

Mr. Hobhouse said :—The principal are 
guinent employed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer is, that this motion is im- 
proper, because it encroaches upon the 
independence of the Irish legislature. But, 
Sir, the discontents of Ireland are of that 
nature that they involve the welfare and 
happiness of hie country. Where the 
concern is common, how can it be irregu- 
lar or unconstitutional to show a sympathy 
in the troubles of our sister kingdom, and 
a sensibility to our own interests?) The 
right hon. gentleman seems to have pre- 
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sumed, that it was the object of the mo- 
tion to request the king’s interference ex- 
clusively of his Irish parliament. No, 
Sir, it only prays his majesty, to adopt, in 
connexion, with the Irish legislature, mea- 
sures of a lenient nature, with a view to 
appease the unhappy spirit of discontent 
which prevails, 

Lord F. Campbell thought the motion 
most dangerous. Were we now, after a 
period of 15 years, to bring into question 
the independence of the Irish parliament, 
and interfere in proceedings over which 
we possessed no control? It was extremely 
reprehensible to impute corruption to the 
Irish parliament; for though it might be 
corrupt, yet we had no right to say so. 

e improvement of Ireland since 1782, 
had been most rapid; and the general es- 
teem in which its present governor was 
held, and the implicit confidence that was 
reposed in his government, were the best 
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to be carried into execution. He did not 
do it because those measures ought to be 
taken in Ireland, and executed in a wa 

most agreeable to the taste of the Iris 

nation; but there were other things which 
his majesty might do to quiet the discon- 
tents at present existing in that part of 
his dominions. Might he not dismiss from 
places of public ¢rust many persons who 
were now at the head of affairs in that 
kingdom; men who libelled the character 
of a nation at 4a moment when its zeal, its 
patriotism, and its courage, were most 
eminently displayed ; men, in short, whose 
administration might be considered as the 
source of those calamities with which the 
country was afflicted? The right hon. 
gentleman had alleged, that the principles 
of liberty for which he (Mr. oy con~ 
tended, were not English, but French. 
Be it so: butif they were Irish, they were 
worthy of the attention of the government 


refutation of all that had -been advanced | of that country. Even allowing them to “ 


to prove that Ireland was oppressed and ; be French 


discontented. 


(and he certainly would not 
recommend the introduction of French 


Mr. For made a short reply; in the, principles into this country), still it was 
course of which he said, that even if the , better to countenance them than to go to 
motion were lost, the discussion would be ; war with them. The right hon. gentle- 


attended with beneficial consequences, 


because it would show the people of Ire- | 


land, that it was not to the French alone 
to whom they might look for a redress of 
their grievances, but that there was a por- 
tion of the British House of Commons 
who felt for them under oppressiuns, and 
were desirous to minister to their relief. 
in this view of the subject, he had no he- 
sitation in saying, that every additional 
vote which was given for the motion, gave 
an additional chance for the preservation 
of the peace of Ireland. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had asked why he, who 
moved the independeace of the Irish par- 
liament in 1782, should now wish to exer- 
cise a controlling power over that legisla- 
ture? His answer was: in 1782, he was 
for giving the Irish nation what they asked, 
because they thought it was best for them. 
In like manner, he did not propose the 
measures which he had recommended on 
that evening, because he approved them, 
but because the people of Ireland desired 
them; because they were unhappy for the 
want of them; and because, if we per- 
sisted in denying them, a rebellion might 
be the consequence. And this he gave as 
an answer, not only to that question, but 
also to the objection, that he had not spe- 
cited the mode im which parliamentary 
rcform, and Catholic emancipation, ought 
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man, however, was not yet tired of fight- 
ing with French principles. Were the 
House tired, then? Were they prepared 
to begin another four-years war to squan- 
der away millions of treasure, and to shed 
rivers of blood? If they were, then let 
them go on with their noble enterprise. 
He warned them, however, that if the 
warred too much against French princi- 
ples in Ireland, they might, in the end, 
be intruduced into Great Britain itself. 
He had long deprecated coercive mea- 
sures. He had deprecated the adoption 
of them against America, in 1774. In 
1795, he had deprecated their being em- 
ployed against France; and he now de- 
precated the same system being followed 
with Ireland. Though his advice had not 
hitherto been followed, it was some cone 
solation to him, that, whatever conse- 
uences might result from the conduct 
that was now pursuing towards Ireland, 
he should not have to reproach himself’ 
with not having remonstrated against it. 
All these measures of coercion had arisen 
from the same source. War had been pre- 
ferred to negotiation, and force to conci- 
liation; because, in this age of philoso- 
phy, instead of regulating our plans by a 
mild and enlightened policy, we had acted 
upon the maxims of barbarous times. He 
should conclude with quoting the words 
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of an ancient orator, which he recom- 
mended to the serious consideration of 
every person to whom was assigned the 
important task of legislation :—‘ Carum 
esse civibus, bene de republica mereri, 
laudari, coli, diligi, gloriosum est ; metut 
vero et in odio esse, invidiosum, detesta- 
bile, imbecillum, caducum.”’ 


The House divided: 
Tellers. 
Mr. Curwen <- « 
Yeas Mr. Wm. Smith i = 
Lord Hawkesbury - 
NoEs 4 Mr. John Smyth - j oo 


So it passed in the negative. 


Sinecure Places and Pensions.] March 
23. The Marquis of Lansdown tovk oc- 
casion to repeat briefly, the substance of 
the arguments he had at different times 
urged, to prove the necessity of an eco- 
-nomical reform in the public offices, where 
abuses were notoriously prevalent to an 
enormous degree. He moved, that the 
appendix to the report of the commis- 
sioners for examining the public accounts 
be printed. His object was, to show their 
lordships the retrenchments which might 
beneficially be made. He was drawn to 
this from what he understood to have 
fallen from a gentleman earl who 
ought then to be sitting at the table, as 
clerk of that House, an office which had 
most unaccountably been converted into 
a sinecure; and not only that, but he un- 
derstood the person in question had said, 
in another place, that he had received the 
appointment in consequence of an address 
of that House. He believed no such ad- 
dress was extant. The worthy tap 
had also said, that he considered his place 
to be as much his property as the duke of 
Bedford did his estate. Was such an as- 
sertion, in a moment of public distress, to 
be borne with patience? The duke of 
Bedford’s property! Was any man in 
office to presume to put a sinecure, the 
child of gross abuse, an office held as a 
mere means of income for service not per- 
formed, in competition with the heredi- 
tary landed property of the noble duke, 
of himself, or of any man of hereditary 
estate in the kingdom? The idea was 
monstrous. 

Lord Grenville opposed the pe of 
the appendix on the score of expence. 
He could not reply to observations made 


* See p. 91. 
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on what was reported of the speeches of 
the other House of Parliament; but this 
he would say, that he who should set up 
distinctions with regard to the security of 
property, would begin an attack upon all 
property whatever. 

The motion was negatived. 


Debate on the Earl of Oxford's Motion 
March 23. The 
Ear] of Oxford rose and said: —Peace, my 
lords, is so imperiously called for by the 
circumstances of the country, that I am 
sure every independent peer must be de- 
sirous of contributing to the attainment of 
that important object. The voice of the 
country demands it; and I am persuaded 
that it may be obtained, if sought for 
with a sincere and honest intention. The 
government and people of France are no 
less disposed than we are to enter into an 
amicable negotiation. I shall take the 
liberty to read a few extracts from the 
papers upon your table,* upon which I 
ground my opinion that the French direc- 
tory are disposed to peace. In the note, 
No, 2, transmitted to Mr. Wickham by 
Mr. Barthelemi, there is this passage :— 
* The directory ardently desires to pro- 
cure for the French republic a just, ho- 
nourable, and solid peace. The ste 
taken by Mr. Wickham would have ae 
forded to the directory a real satisfaction, if 
the declaration itself which that minister 
makes, of his not having any order, any 
power to negotiate, did not give room to 
doubt of the sincerity of the pacific inten- 
tions of his court."—Again, my lords, 
No. 7, “The Executive Directory, wishing 
to give a proof of the desire which it en- 
tertains to make peace with England, de- 
crees as follows: ‘ The minister for fo- 
‘reign affairs is charged to deliver the ne- 
: reat passports tothe envoy of England, 
‘who shall be furnished with full powers, 
‘not only for preparing and negotiating the 
‘ peace between the French republic and 
‘that power, but for concluding it defini- 
‘ tively between them.’ ””—And again, No. 
15, ‘‘ The Executive Directory sees with 
pain, that at the moment when it had 
reason to hope for the speedy return of 
eace between the French republic and 
1is Britannic majesty, the proposal of lord 
Malmesbury offers nothing but dilatory 
or very distant means of bringing the ne- 
gotiation to aconclusion. Nevertheless, 
the Executive Directory, animated with an 
Ce pea ates Aas et ae 
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ardent desire of putting a stop to the 
scourge of war, and to prove that they 
will not reject any means of reconcilia- 
tion, declare, that as soun as lord Malmes- 
bury shall exhibit to the minister for fo- 
reign affairs sufficient powers from the al- 
lies of Great Britain, for stipulating for 
their respective interests, accompanied by 
a promise on their part to subscribe to 
whatever shall be concluded in their 
names, the executive directory will hasten 
to give an answer to the specific proposi- 
tions which shall be submitted to them, 
and that the difficulties shall be removed 
as far as may be consistent with the safety 
and dignity of the French republic.”— 
And, my lords, after being irritated at 
lord Malmesbury’s being obliged to send 
for fresh instructions upon almost ever 

point, and being still more irritated at his 
insisting upon those terms which they had 
before declared they never would treat 
upon, the Directory in the last note says, 
«< The undersigned declares moreover, in 
the name of the Executive Directory, that 
if the British cabinet is desirous of peace, 
the Executive Directory is ready to follow 
the negotiations, according to the basis 
laid down in the present note, by the re- 
ciprocal channel of couriers.’—My con- 
clusion from all this is, that the Direc- 
tory is disposed to peace, but that it. is 
determined to keep the Rhine for the 
boundary of France ; and, my lords, it has 
power to do it, and you have not the 
power to didn it. You must, therefore, 
either make peace upon these terms, or 
pone in the war, which is certain ruin. 

therefore move, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, humbly to represent to his 
majesty, that in the present most critical 
and alarming situation of the country, 
this House holds it to be its bounden 
duty to appre his majesty of his own 
danger, and the ruin and confusion which 
threaten the whole nation.—That the 
shock which has been lately given to 
public credit, must, from the peculiar 
nature of our commercial system, deprive 
us of those means whereby we were ena- 
bled to hold so high a rank among the na- 
tions of the world ; unless the country is 
speedily relieved from its present enormous 
expenditure, and its future prosperity en- 
sured by an immediate, sincere, and lasting 

eace.—That this House begs leave 
umbly to represent to his majesty, that 
upon a considerate and impartial review 
of the whole of the late negotiations, this 
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House sees with concern, that that nego- 
tiation was broken off by the conduct and 
demands of his majesty’s ministers, and 
not by a want of disposition for peace on 
the part of France.—That in answer to the 
impolitic note delivered by Mr. Wickham, 
the Executive Directory declare, that 
‘“* Yielding to the ardent desire by which 
it is animated to procure peace for the 
French Republic, and for all nations, it 
will not fear to declare ftself openly. 
Charged by the constitution with the exe- 
cution of the laws, it cannot make or 
listen to any proposal that would be con- 
trary to them. The constitutional act 
does not permit it to consent to any alien- 
ation of that, which, according to the ex- 
isting laws, constitutes the territory of the 
republic.—That it is impossible his ma- 
jesty'® ministers could have misunderstood 
this declaration, for in the note signed — 
Downing Street, there are these words : 
* To a demand such as this is added an ex- 
‘ press declaration, that no proposal con- 
‘ trary to it will be made, or even listened 
‘ to.—That six months after this his ma- 
jesty’s ministers again made overtures of 
peace, but in so ungracious a manner that 
doubts might have been reasunably en- 
tertained of their sincerity, and atter a 
variety of trifling disputes, unworthy a 
rent nation, when the happiness of mil- 
ions was depending, his majesty’s minis- 
ters demanded and made as their sine que 
non, those very terms which, before they 
began the negotiation, they knew would 
not be made or even listened to.—That, 
under all these circumstances, this House 
humbly and most earnestly entreats his 
majesty to enter into an immediate nego- 
tiation upon such terms as France is likely 
to listen and accede to, and in such man- 
ner and through the medium of such men 
as shall leave no room to doubt the pacifie 
intentions of his majesty.—And this 
House begs leave humbly to assure his 
majesty, that it entertains no doubt of the 
success of such a negotiation, and that it 
feels confident, that after his majesty shall 
have been graciously pleased to restore to 
his people the blessing of peace, such 
retrenchments and wise regulations may 
be adopted by the legislature as will re- 
lieve the people from their burdens, 
remove every cause of complaint of their 
being unequally represented, restore to 
them their ancient, venerable, and free 
constitution, end thereby re-establish 
public spirit and public confidence, and 
ensure to his majesty the affections of his 
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subjects, the glory, prosperity, and hap- 
pinéss of his future reign.” 

Lord Grenville said, that it was quite 
unnecessary to reply in any detail to the 
extraordinary string of propositions their 
lordships had just heard. With respect to 
the prominent feature in the motion, that 
which respected the negotiation for peace, 
it was a subject which the House had re- 
cently discussed and solemnly decided 
upon. In this view he would move, that 
the address of the 30th of December last, 
be read ; which contained every necessary 
-argument against that part of the motion; 
and it would be seen, that so far from the 
negotiation being terminated by this 
country, it was insolently and abruptly 
broken off by the French government. 
The address having been read, 

The Duke of Norfolk wished that this 
address might goto the throne, as without 
the adoption of such a motion, there was 
but little probability of obtaining peace. 
The secretary of state had grounded his 
Opposition to the mation on its inconsis- 
tency with the address of December last, 
but was there any thing to prevent n grave 
assembly from reconsidering its former 
resolutions, especially as new motives had 
since occurred which affected the commer- 
cial credit of this country, and its ability 
to carry on the war. He must condemn 
the conduct of administration in shackling 
lord Malmesbury when he was sent to 
treat, especially considering that France 
was pre-determined, at all events, not to 
part with Belgium. He charged ministers 
with indulging a spirit of intrigue, when 
the welfare not only of this but other na- 
tions of Europe was concerned, and 
thought that it should now be clearly un- 
derstood on what principles this country 
was disposed to make peace. He must 
condemn administration for refusing to 
treat for peace after the taking of Valen- 
ciennes. France had as good a right to in- 
sist on the retention of Belgium, as this 
country had to retain Canada in 1763, or 
the Cape of Good Hope in any treaty 
that might now be agreed on. 

The Earl of Morton deemed it incum- 
bent on him to resist the motion, with a 
view to the consistency and dignity of 
their lordships proceedings. What would 
be said, should they agree to the proposed 
address, after having so recently adopted 
the resolution just read by the clerk ? 
He could not agree that such a change 
had taken place, as to warrant our ac- 
quiescence in such an impolitic and dis- 
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graceful proposition. It would, in fact, be 
suing for peace, and such a line of con- 
duct, it was well known, was not the 
readiest way to achieve that desirable end. 
The Marquis of Lansduwn lamented 
to see a motion of such importance passed 
over in the shuffling way in wkich the mi- 
nisters seemed inclined to treat it. What 
a reference to the address of December, 
as if that were an answer! That address, 
to say no more of it, was hurried through 
the House with indecent haste. Time 
had not been given to noble lords at any 
distance to attend it. He, for one, was 
prevented from attending. Surely he was 
not implicated by an address so obtained. 
He called upon them to think of the new 
situation of this country; as well as of 
France. Surely, after the measures of 
distress which we had lately been obliged . 
to recur to, it could not be said that we 
ought to adhere to the determination of 
the 30th of December, or of any former 
period. Every moment increased our 
difficulties. It was idle, after the shock 
which had been given to public credit, to 
talk of half measures. Nothing short of: 
making bank-notes a legal tender, with all 
the calamities incident to this step, could 
be effectual, The minister must know it 3° 
however he might coquet on the occasion, 
it must come to that: he only waited 
perhaps, to have the call from the public. 
If so, he was ready, for one, to make the 
call, and to take his share of the respon- 
sibility. That alone could give us time 
to look about us, to retrench from the 
smallest fee up to the highest emolument, 
to cut the skirts of every office, and to 
save in every department. How was this 
to be done except by peace? He had 
no ambition to be the maker of that 
peace.. God knew, ministers had reduced 
the country to a situation as to make 
such an office by no means enviable to 
any man. At the same time he did not 
despair of the country, but the erect the 
system of war was pursued, the difficulties 
in the way of peace would increase. It was 
by reviving the balance of trade, by retriev- 
ing commercial credit, by restoring confi- 
dence, and, above all, by peace, that the 
dangers which threatened this country 
were to be averted; and, provided peace 
was obtained, he cared not by what instru- 
ments. He wished the present ministers 
might eae Ha this point; but if they 
avowed they knew not how, it would be- 
come them to surrender the task to those 
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dence of lord Malmesbury, and observed, 
that it was impossible to form a right 
judgment of the pad taken in that 
negotiation; since only a part of that 
correspondence was laid before the 
House, and the instructions and inten- 
tions of ministers were kept back. With- 
out this knowledge it was impossible to 
say which was the unreasonable party ; 
but if it clearly appeared from documents, 
that the fault rested with the enemy, it 
would unite the hearts and hands of the 
people of this country. 

Lord Boringdon saw no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of ministers: to him it ap- 

, that the charge of insincerity fell 
upon the French Directory. What 
strengthened this opinion was, the letter 
written by the Danish ambassador at Paris, 
who might be considered as giving an im- 
partial judgment. However much he 
wished for peace he could not approve of 
the motion, which went to state the dis- 
tresses of the country, and to depress the 
spirit of the people, too much depressed 
already; nor could he approve of the 
wording of the motion, which seemed 
more like the minutes of the Executive 
Directory, than the language of a British 
House of Peers. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that from the 
arguments used that night, it appeared, 
that ministers pertinaciously adhered to 
the opinion which they had held on the 
30th of December, and were resolved not 
to enter upon any negotiation for a peace 
which should not make the surrender of 
Belgium a sine gua non. He who had, 
during the whole war questioned the sin- 
cerity of their endeavours to make peace, 
must own that they were consistent in act- 
ing upon the address of December, since 
they had thereby secured themselves from 
the means of negotiating any attainable 
peace, and called upon the House to de- 
clare, that they would not enter into ne- 
oe for any peace that they were 

ikely to obtain. 

Earl Spencer resented the idea that mi- 
nisters were not sincere in their wishes for 
peace. A reference to the papers on the 
table would show, that the proposals were 
Rot given as an ultimatum. He thought 
the adoption of the motion, instead of ac- 
celerating peace, would retard it, as it 
would be holding out to France and to 
Europe, that we were willing to make 
peace a any terms. 

_ The Earl of Ozford said, that the only 
intelligible argument which had been urged 
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against his motion was, that it was calcu- 
lated to expose the distresses of the coun- 
try to theenemy. He demanded whether 
his motion was likely to do this in any 
comparison with the order of council 
which the ministers had recently issued, 
and the sentence they had thereby issued 
against our credit asa nation? All that 
had been said against his motion, so far 
from shaking his opinion, confirmed him 
in the necessity of the measure he had had 
the honour to advise. He must not be 
told that his address was improper to be | 
carried to the throne, since there was not 
a sentiment in it that he had not taken from 
the very words of his majesty. The best 
reply, therefore, that he could make, 
would be to read a few passages from his 
majesty’s admired speech at the close of 
the American war.—His lordship here 
read the said speech ;* having done which, 
he added—Here, my lords, you see his 
majesty giving up America, and sacrificing 
every consideration of his own to the in- 
terest of his people; and am I to be told 
that Belgium is of more importance to 
England than America? For the fate of 
India, I at this moment tremble. Where 
is the wisdom, prudence, and foresight of 
ministers with respect to that country ? 
India, I fear, will ere long, be lost to 
England. T'rom your blind confidence in 
ministers, you will live to see this once 
vast and glorious empire fall to pieces in 
their hands. The speech I have just read, 
is the best reply that I can make to the 
injurious insinuations against my motion. 
The Duke of Bedford said, that there 
were now circumstances that powerfully 
called for the specific interference of the 
parliament, for it was only by the specific 
interference of parliament that they could 
cherish any hopes offorcing ministers to pro- 
cure for the country the blessings of peace. 
To offer terms of peace was not to sue for 
it. But he could make it manifest from the 
papers on the table, that ministers had not 
soughtfor it in a way that could prove them 
tobe sincere. When they called for acontre- 
projet, they had expressly declared, that 
the surrender of Belgium was a sine qua 
non. But what demonstrated the insince- 
rity of ministers was, their not investing 
their ambassador with intelligible powers : 
he was incessantly dispatching couriers for 
instructions: when called on to present 
his terms, he had none to offer: he must 
first consult hig court, and he at length 
a TT CC LC LL 
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made a site gua non ofa matter which 
they had previously declared they would 
not concedeas a principle. They proved, 
then, their insincerity by not adopting an 
attainable ground, and assuming prac- 
ticable principles. From the bottom of 
his heart, he believed, that ministers could 
not negociate a peace upon terms so good 
as this nation had a right to expect, and 
as other persons of more sincerity and ca- 
pacity, were likely to obtain. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that when he 
was young it was a doctrine in that House, 
that upon every gracious communication 
from the sovereign, no time was lost in 
approaching the throne with an address 
of thanks. Were the times so changed 
as to make their gratitude and loyalty a 
matter of charge and suspicion? When he 
was young too, it was a notion, that all 
men thought peace better than war, and 
that when suspicions were entertained of 
the sincerity of ministers, the reasons of 
doubt and jealousy were in decency stated. 
Such was the practice when he was young. 
He professed upon his honour, he could 
not conceive a reason for suspecting the 
- insincerity of ministers in their wishes for 

eace, 

The Earl of Coventry said, that the 
House could not agree to the motion, 
without being guilty ofthe grossest incon- 
sistency. It was obvious, that the coun- 
try would be ina situation of perpetual 
danger, if the Netherlands were suffered 
to remain in the hands of France. He 
was old enough to remember when France 
was permitted to retain Lorraine and Al- 
sace, which was at the time a matter of 
great public uneasiness) Howmuchmore, 
then, ought the people of this country to 
be alarmed at the idea of the Austrian 
Netherlands being suffered to remain ia 
the possession, or even under the influence, 
of France? 

The Earl of Warwick opposed the mo- 
tion, because he was confident ministers 
would take every opportunity of procur- 
ing peace upon as good terms as possible. 

The Earl of Darnley also opposed the 
motion, because he saw no good that 
could result from’it, but much ill. The 
public mind was sufficiently agitated al- 
ready, and he could not consent to give 
them fresh uneasiness. 

The House divided: ‘Contents, 16; 
Not-Contents, 52. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Norfolk, Duke of Bedford, 
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MarquisofLansdown, Earl of Shaftesbury, 


Earl of Derby, Earl of Buckingham- 
Earl of Guiltord, shire, 

Earl of Thanet, Lord Lovel and Hol- 
Earl of Albemarle, land, 

Farl of Oxford, Lord Holland, 

Earl of Suffolk, Lord King, 


EarlofCholmondeley, Lord Say and Sele. 


D bate in the Lords on the Practice of 
Imprisonment for Debt.| March27. The 
Earl of Moira rose to move for an inquiry 
into the practice of Imprisonment for 
Debt. He regretted the absence of the 
learned lord who usually sat upon the 
woolsack, and would not have brought the 
subject forward on that account, had his 
intention been to move for any alteration 
in the existing laws. All he meant was, 
to move for a committee of inquiry. It 
was an observation of lord Coke, that laws 
should be of such a nature as to secure 
for themselves the most reverential obe- 
dience. The debtor and creditor laws he 
considered as failing in that particular, 
and, in order to substantiate his opinion, 
he appealed to the mode in which arrests 
by mesne process and executions were 
conducted. In the case of arrests by 
mesne process, the unfortunate debtor was 
thrown into gaol, without the debt having 
been proved, and without being brought 
to trial, for a considerable time. Hemight 
lie seven months in prison before the de- 
claration of the plaintiff was given in, 
and might remain five months foneet in 
gaol before the suit came to a trial; and 
all this long imprisonment was inflicted 
merely upon ex parte evidence, the pri- 
soner in the mean time having neither 
provision made by law for his sustenance 
nor clothing ; nay, even after a trial, by 
the existing laws he could not be liberated, 
except by suing for his enlargement, which 
required means not perhaps in his posses- 
sion. The unfortunate debtor, therefore, 
in these respects, stood in a much worse 
situation than the felon accused of the 
most atrocious crimes.~-He next adverted 
to the state of the law respecting execu- 
tions, which, he contended, made no dif- 
ference between the fraudulent and the 
unfortunate debtor, and which was equally 
injurious to the interests of debtor and 
creditor. It was well known that the 
creditor often proceeded; against the un- 
fortunate debtor to the utmost severity of 
the law, with a view to torture the com- 
passion of his relations or acquaintances 
into a subscription for his relief; a species 
of persecution which, in a well regulated 
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country, certainly ought not to be tole- 
rated. About 130 persons were liberated 
from gaol every year, by the application 
of the funds of a charity instituted for 
that purpose, who were kept in confine- 
ment merely from the want of the means 
of suing for their groats. It was also no- 
torious to every one, that the greatest 
abuses were committed by low attornies, 
gaolers, and turnkeys, which the law in 
its prescnt shape could not possibly pre- 
vent, and which might not come to the 
knowledge of the judges, or reach the 


ears of those authorized to punish such 


_gbuses. He believed from his heart that 
the authors of such abuses were never 
screened by the learned lord (Kenyon), 
now upon the woolsack, and that the as- 
persions contained against that learned lord 
in an anonymous letter which had been 
sent to him, and which the learned lord 
had put into his hand since he came into 
the House, and permitted him to mention 
to their lordships, were scandalous ana 
untrue. There was no man who knew the 
learned lord’s character, and who could 
not have observed without admiring the 
uniform steadiness and integrity of the 
learned Jord’s judicial conduct, who would 
not join him in that opinion; at the same 
time, if abuses did exist, they ought to 
be remedied; and the best mode of re- 
medying them, was to remove the pretext 
under which they were practised. His 
lordship concluded with moving, ‘‘ That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the practice and effects of Imprisonment 
for Debt.” 
Lord Kenyon rose, and with evident 
agitation said, that when he came down 
to the House that day, he did not know 
whether he should not be dragged to their 
asa bar as acriminal. He begged 
their lordships indulgence, therefore, 
while he expressed his injured feelings. 
It was most true, that the personal accu- 
sation which had been alluded to in the 
latter part of the speech of the noble lord, 
and which had been conveyed in an anony- 
mous letter, had been sent to him, and had 
equally excited his grief and indignation ; 
gricf that there should be a man in the 
c<ingdom who should for @ single moment, 
suppose him capable of the conduct 
charged upon him in the letter alluded to, 
and barefaced enough to put such an ac- 
cusation against him upon paper, without 
affording him an opportunity of convincing 
that man, whoever he might be, how ab- 
tolutely groundless every particle of the 
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accusation was. It called to his recollee- 
tion a case which had lately come before 
him in his judicial capacity, in which Mr, 
Bosanquet, though not called upon to do 
so, had come forward and vindicated his 
character from an unjust aspersion, of 
having sold places of emolument, of which 
he had the patronage as a director of the 
East India company. Though he was not . 
now upon his oath, he spoke under a sense 
of the duty which he owed both to God and 
man, and he took that opportunity of so- 
lemnly declaring, as he hoped for salvation 
at the day of judgment from that all-good 
and beneficent Being, to whom he was to 
answer for his conduct in this life, that every 
syllable of the accusation was utterly false; 
that he never had received any profit or 
emolument from the abuses which had 
been mentioned, and which, in the letter 
alluded to, were said to be sanctioned by 
him in his judicial capacity, on account of 
the profits arising from them, which he 
was represented as avariciously sharing 
with gaolers, turnkeys, and others. Under 
his present feelings, however, he most 
earnestly beseeched, nay, he implored the 
House, to appoint a committee to inquire 
into his conduct, and he pledged himself 
to give evidence before that committee of 
what Ire had now most solemnly asserted. 
That in the lower departments of the 
law there were many bad men, who prac- 
tised upon the distress and miseries of 
their fellow-creatures, he knew but toa 
well, and to such men he always opposed 
himself.—He would now proceed to state 
his objections to the motion. In the first 
place, he Juaid it down as a principle, 
quoted from lord Coke, that credit would 
be sparingly given, where there were not 
the means of enforcing payment of the 
debt. He insisted that the law of arrest, 
as it at present prevailed, had conduced 
in an essential degree to the increase of 
commerce and the extension of trade: 
that if the security it affurded the creditor 
was weakened, it would produce the most 
serious consequences. The mode of in- 
quiry by a committee appeared most ob: 
jectionable, as it would bring the whole 
code of our laws into discussion, and give 
rise to the projection of new schemes with- 
out end, which could do no good, but 
might be productive of infinite confusion 
and mischief. The bankrupt laws, as they 
were now executed, afforded protection to 
the honest but unfortunate debtor. With 
respect to the delays which had been in- 
sisted on, he had assisted juries in the de- 
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cision of about a thousand causes annually, 
and had found that the delays, when they 
did arise, were advantageous instead of 
being injurious to the debtor. It was im- 

ossible altogether to prevent abuses; 
but when they came to his knowledge, 
they should never be countenanced, nor 
the authors of them suffered to go unpu- 
nished. He said, he must leave off 
where he began, and most earnestly be- 
seech their lordships to appoint a com- 
mittee to inquire into his conduct, that 
such a miserable man as himself might 
be relieved from his present feelings, and 
be enabled to clear his character from most 
foul and unmerited aspersion. 

The House divided: Contents, 21; 
Not-contents, 37. 


Debate on the Earl of Suffolk's Motion 
Jor the Dismisston of Mr. Litt.) March 
27, The Earl of Suffolk rose, to make 
his promised motion. He said, he was 
one of those who stood altogether un- 
connected with any party, who had no- 
thing to ask nor to expect, and who was 
actuated solely by a wish to do service to 
his country. The times were now become 
so serious, and the situation of the coun- 
try so truly critical, that it became the 
duty of every man in that House to spcak 
his sentiments without reserve. Two 
sessions ago, he had taken the liberty of 
freely stating his opinion relative to the 
situation of the country, and his advice 
then was, that we should boldly look it 
in the face. He had proposed at that 
time, that it should be put in an immediate 
state of defence; that a very extensive 
encampment should be formed in a cen- 
tral situation, as well as small ones all 
along the coasts, and that carriages of a 
particular construction should be pro- 
vided, and ready for the most speedy con- 
veyance of troops, stores, and provisions, 
from one post to another throughout the 
kingdom, as the exigence of circum- 
stances might require. Since that time 
great preparations had been talked of as 
necessary ; but little effectual had, in his 
mind, been done. His lordship then ad- 
verted to the treatment by ministers of 
those gallant veterans who had distin- 
guished themselves in fighting the battles 
of their country. The first he took 
notice of was the late lord Rodney, who, 
in return for one of the most signal vic- 
tories that had ever graced the annals of 
this country, had been left in a state of 
poverty, and who, had it not been for the 
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rotection afforded by his peerage, would, 
in all likelihood have ended his days in a 
goal. He next took notice of the treat- 
ment experienced by lord Howe, who, in 
return for as brilliant a victory as ever 
was heard of, had received no remunera- 
tion whatever, but the thanks of the two 
houses of parliament. Something farther 
indeed, had been promised him, but was 
afterwards bestowed elsewhere. He ac- 
quitted the noble duke whose shoulders 
were graced with the ribbon which had 
been once allotted for that gallant officer, 
of any intention to deprive him of this 
mark of royal favour. He placed it to 
the account of that minister, whose whole 
life, since he became such, had been one 
continued system of duplicity. Another 
veteran commander (sir Charles Grey), 
had received such treatment from minis- 
ters, that on being asked to go out again 
he refused, unless the king should posi- 
tively lay his commands on him to go; 
but no consideration could again induce 
him voluntarily to entrust his honour in 
the hands of such men as the present mi- 
nisters. ‘The recall af ear] Fitzwilliam 
from the government of Ireland could be 
mentioned only in the strongest terms of 
disapprobation. He next dwelt upon the 
impropriety of having furmed connexions 
with foreign courts, by which so much of 
the wealth of the country was drained 
away, that it was reduced to a state of 
bankruptcy. The duplicity of those 
courts, particularly as it was displayed in 
the treaty of Pilnitz, should have been a 
sufficient ground to prevent such con- 
nexions. The miserable situation to 
which the nation was reduced by an ob- 
stinate perseverance in one of the most 
calamitous wars that ever was carried on, 
required the exertions of every friend to 
his country to restore it, if possible, toa 
situation of peace and security. This 
could not, in his mind, be effected with- 
out the removal from power of one per- 
son, who might be considered as the 
author of every measure that had brought 
on such a train of misfortunes. A Jan- 
guage had frequently been used, tending 
to throw an odium on those who spoke 
their minds freely on the state of afuirs: 
by insinuating that they were friends to 
commotion, and to the principles of the 
French. This sort of insinuation he ree 
probated in severe terms. He asked how 
any man in the world could suppose that 
he could be so lost to all sensé of honour, 
to the reverence and respect he owed to 
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a long line of ancestors, and to the 
paternal affection he had for his children, 
as to countenance any principles which 
might be subversive of those honours and 
that rank which he had received from his 
immediate ancestor, and was bound to 
transmit unimpaired to his posterity. 
Such an argument was absurd on the face 
of it. The situation of the country was 
become truly alarming; and it was cer- 
tainly a matter of the highest importance, 
that its protection should no longer be 
left in the hands of that man, who had 
hitherto shown himself so totally incapable 
m every respect, except in the arts of 
deception and delusion. He had now 
fulfilled what he conceived to be his duty 
to himself, to his family, to his king, to 
his country, and to posterity ; and should 
conclude by moving, ‘“* That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to dis- 
miss from his councils a minister, viz. the 
first lord of the treasury, whose perni- 
cious and unconstitutional] measures no 
longer entitle him tothe confidence of the 
nation.” 

Lord Grenville opposed the motion, be- 
cause the noble earl did not appear to 
him to have founded his arguments against 
the person so particularly pointed out by 
it, nor against the conduct of adminis- 
tration in general, upon facts sufficiently 
substantial to bear a motion of that na- 
ture. In reyard to the first lord of the 
treasury, when his rank and situation in 
hfe, when his own personal connexion and 
known affinity with, and his high friend- 
ship and esteem for that right honourable 
person were considered, however partial, 
or however interested his vindication 
might be deemed, he could not decline 
entering into a vindication, if a vindica- 
tion could be necessary, of the measures 
of which he stood accused. So far as 
his right hon. friend was concerned in the 
neglect or failure of any circumstance 
tending to promote the public welfare, he 
was confident the neglect and failure 
were attributable only to those errors to 
which human nature was at all times 
liable, to those accidents which no human 
prudence could prevent, or to tose dis- 
poonons of Providence which no 

uman wisdom could control. One of 
the first accusations which the noble earl 
had brought forward against his right 
hon. friend was a charge of having injured 
the public cause by removing some 
oticers from the public service, to make 
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room for others more serviceable to his 
views, on whom he wanted to bestow 
public honours and emoluments; and of 
neglecting to reward the meritorious skill 
and bravery of others, in the manner 
which the nation wished for, and their 
own services and talents had deserved. 
The first charge was the neglect of lord 
Rodney. Now he by no means agreed 
with the noble earl, that lord Rodney had 
been neglected: for his majesty had gra- 
ciously honoured him with a peerage, and 
he constantly received that veneration 
and regard from every person, which his 
bold and successful exertions in the ser- 
vice of his country so well deserved. If 
occasions did occur when his majesty 
found it difficult to employ all the talents, 
ardour, and activity of individuals, ac- 
cording to their zeal and deserts, the 
cause was imputable to the vast quan- 
tities of ability and energy in the nation 
which rendered it dificult where to make 
a preference, rather than to any forgete 
fulness of their services. The peerage 
given to admiral Rodney, however, was 
not theonly act of remuneration ; for there 
were certain pecuniary grants also, sufti- 
cient, perhaps, with economy, not only 
to have secured the pos-essor from incon- 
venience, but to have supported his title 
with becoming splendour. As to the 
charges respecting sir Charles (irey, and 
earl Howe, he had never heard the anec- 
dotes which the noble earl had related 
till that evening, and, from what he un- 
derstood of the subject, he was appre- 
hensive the noble earl laboured under 
some mistake. As to connexions with 
foreign powers, the treaty of Pilnitz, both 
within and without doors, had long been 
a matter of misapprehension and abuse, 
and, like many other transactions, had 
been invidiously misrepresented to calum- 
niate adininistration, though the fatal 
consequences of that calumny involved 
the happiness and tranquillity of the 
country. He hoped, from what he was 
now going to relate, that those misrepre- 
sentations would cease, and all farther 
declamation against ministers for their 
supposititious share in the fabrication of 
that treaty, be disclaimed. The treaty 
of Pilnitz originated with the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, and was signed, sealed, 
and ratified, without the participation, 
and even without the knowledge of the 
British cabinet.—So much for particular 
articles. In reply to the more broad and 
gencral declaration, that such connexions 
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were formed with foreiga courts as 
drained away the wealth of the country, 
and reduced it to a state of bankruptcy, 
he had only to recall their lordships’ 
recollection to the flourishing state of the 
finances of the country, to the extent of 
. Our commerce, and the receipts of our 
customs. Some check and embarrass- 
ment in the concerns of public credit had 
been recently experienced; but he con- 
ceived it highly improper to involve that 
circumstance with the present question, 
especially since it was already in a stage 
of discussion, upon the result of which 
their lordships would hereafter be called 
to decide. But, to refer to the con- 
nexions which subsist between Great Bri- 
tain and foreign powers, whatever might 
be the alleged duplicity and perfidy of 
those powers, the truth of which, if 
necessary, perhaps, he might be likely, 
in some degree at lcast, to dispute, he 
trusted there could be no doubt, no diffi- 
culty, no dispute, concerning the integ- 
rity and candour of Great Britain—her 
faith and honour were never so high, 
mever so much reverenced and relied on, 
as at the present moment. He now came 
to the consideration of the conduct of the 
war. That-our allies had not been so 
successful as we inight have expected ; and 
that such accidents as were incidental to 
all wars had happened, he was also ready 
to admit; but whatever might be the mis- 
fortunes of our allies, he hoped all parties 
would allow that the exertions of this 
country had been unparalleled in the 
page of history, and that they had been 
attended with unparalleled success. Our 
naval victories had been more brilliant 
than those of any former age or country, 
and therefore it appeared peculiarly hard, 
that all the honour, all the praise, and all 
the glory should be reaped by indivi- 
duals, while all the censure, all the shame, 
and all the responsfbility were thrown on 
ministers. Let the success of the war, 
however, be what it might, he was con- 
vinced, that if the war had not been un- 
dertaken, the religion of the country 
would by this time have been overthrown ; 
the laws, which were our pride and our 
protection, have been trampled on; the 
sacred institutions of our ancestors des- 
tro ed; ‘all rank, property, and distinction 
laid waste, and our glorious constitution 
totally extinct. 

Lord Hay praised the conduct of the 
war, and said, that the brilliant successes 
we had met with far surpassed those of 
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any former period. He should thercfore 
give the motion his decided negative. 
With regard to what had been said of lord 
Rodney's remuneration, the present mi- 
nisters were not in office in 1782, and he 
could answer for it that lord Rodney’s fa- 
mily were perfectly satisfied with the pro- 
vision that had been made for them since 
his death. . 

The Earl of Suffolk desired to- retract 
part of what he had said relative to lord 
Rodney. He belicved the pension was ~ 
rightly stated by the noble lord. Still, 
however, it was certain that brave officer 
was afterwards, from a variety of law- 
Suits, reduced to a state of great po- 
verty, and his body had been seized upon, 
and denied the rights of burial. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
he was in office when admiral Rodney 
signalized himself, and that every thing 
which could be construed liberal and just, 
was done upon that occasion. . 

The Duke of Norfilk disapproved of 
the measures of administration, which, he 
contended only required to be fairly and 
critically examined, to be universally con- 
demned. The noble secretary had asked, 
where were the proofs? ‘That question 
was easily decided. The proofs were 
every where. They presented themselves 
to every eye, and made an impression 
upon every heart. They composed a living 
epitaph on the folly and infatuation of mi- 
nisters, and, in the language applied to the 
memory of sir Christopher Wren, for that 
astonishing piece of architecture, the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, he might exclaim— 
‘¢ Si monumentum queris circumspice.” 

Marquis Townshend said, that the coun- 
try was by no means in a dangerous situa- 
tion, and that the war had been carried 
on with the most brilliant successes. He 
was surprised to hear noble lords speak in 
such desponding terms of the situation of 
affairs. _ 

The Earl of Warwick was convinced 
that the gloomy and exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the state of the country 
given in parliament were attended with 
the worst effects. He lamented extremely 
that noble lords should come down to 
that House merely to draw dark pictures 
and give a desponding account of our si- 
tuation. There was a French party in 
this country, andit was possible that there 
might be a French party in parliament. 
Such pictures, therefore, as he had alluded 
to, could only serve to animate hostile dis- 
positions. If there was apy just ground 
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of complaint, he was convinced that 
the people would obtain their right, if 
they made their complaints known in a 
lawful and constitutional manner. But it 
was not the proper way to solicit with 
arms in their hands. Such was the man- 
ner in which the Irish insisted upon the 
redress of their grievances. He did not 
view our situation on the dark side, which 
some hiked to contemplate. A change in 
dress had lately been introduced in that 
House, and some might wish to have a 
crop administration. He should vote 
against the motion. 

The Ear] of Derby said, it had been in- 
sisted on that no proofs had been brought 
forward, and that noreasvns had been given 
for the present motion. He did not con- 
ceive it to be necessary to state particular 
reasons for such amotion. The notoriety 
of the circumstances superseded the ne- 
cessity ofdetail. It was said that a peo- 
ple with arms in their hands did not de- 
serve avy favour; but had not the con- 
duct of administration fomented the dis- 
contents of the people of Ireland? Could 
the distress of the country be imputed en- 
tirely to accidental circumstances. Was 
it mot rather the natural consequence of 
the profuse expenditure, andthe accumu- 
lated debt which the administration had 
occasioned. He considered the cause of 
these disasters to be with ministers, and 
should therefore give his support to the 
motion. 

The Earlof Romney said, that forseveral 
months past, it had given him the greatest 
concern to hear persons on all sides, talk 
of the situation of the country in the most 
desponding manner. For his own part, he 
thought very differently of it, and was cer- 
tain there was nothing wanted to restore 
it to its former strength and power, but 
active energy. He had argued on this 
head with many of his friends in vain, till 
at length he was obliged to tell them in a 
laughing way, “ Well, enjoy the comfort 
of being ruined, if you will have it so.” 
He nevertheless regretted the expressions 
used, with regard to our situation, as they 
were calculated to produce no good effect 
here, while they were received with plea- 
sure on the other side of the water. He 
thought the situation of the country not 
worse than it had been at the end of 
last war. Our allies had lost, but we had 
gained in the contest. He did not see 
any cause of apprehension. With regard 
to the conduct there might have been some 
faults, but great allowance should be made 
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for the extraordinary nature of the war, 
and the desperate efforts of the enemy. 
Perhaps it would have been as well to rely 
for detence upon our wooden walls. He 
thought that the minister should have car- 
ried the loyalty loan a little farther; for 
he was convinced that a great deal more 
might have been subscribed which would 
have prevented the present difficulttes, 
and been of the utmost importance in in- 
clining the enemy to pacific measurea If 
the country was really harassed and dis- 
tressed in any thing like the manner des- 
cribed, he conccived it to be the duty of 
every Englishman to contribute his as- 
sistance to relieve it. He had a plan to 
suggest which he was convinced would be 
of great advantage ; it might be consider- 
ed absurd and quixotic, and he might be 
laughed at and ridiculed for havingthought 
of it; he would nevertheless submit it 
as ityhad occurred to his mind. He 
thought that every man ought to come 
forward and contribute a voluntary gift, to 
the extent of his ability, to the public exi- 
gency. He himself would subscribe 
5,000/.; and, he thought there would ea- 
sily be found a hundred thousand indivi- 
duals, who would subscribe their 100/. 
each, so that'upon a moderate computation 
10 millions might be obtained.‘ He pro- 
posed that this should be paid by instal- 
ments. For instance, he would commence 
on the Ist day of January 1798, and pay 
500/. a month, so that in ten months he 
he should have paid the whole. Each 
subscriber to do the same, according to 
the sums respectively subscmbed, even so 
low as 501. The whole of this money to 
be subject to the control of parliament. 
Such a measure, if carried into execution, 
would convince the enemy of the spirit 
and resources of the country, and would 
counteract any impression which might be 
made on the French government to our 
disadvantage, by the desponding ideas of 
some as to our situation, or by the warm 
Janguage of others on the conduct or mis- 
management of our ministers. 

The Earl of Mcezra said, that the mis- 
management of ministers had brought - 
us to our present lamentable situation, 
and they could not too soon be removed. 
The war had been misconducted, from 
the beginning, in the most shameful man- 
ner. The wealth and resources of the 
country had been lavishly expended in 
making conquests of distant settlements, 
when, instead thereof, the French should 
have been attacked with all our force 
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nearcr home. If this had been done, 
neither Belgium nor Holland would at 
this moment have been in possession of 
the enemy. The plan of the noble lord 
was certainly a generous one, and might, 
roduce a cone derable sum. He did not 

ow, however, how far the House of. 
Commons would approve of money being 
raised for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, through any other medium than 
their own. He should give his hearty 
assent to the motion. 

Earl Spencer said, that before ministers 
were blamed for the condition of the 
country, it was incumbent to show, that 
the war could have been avoided, or that 
more could have been done to obtain 
peace than ministers had done. He would 
not enter into an examination of military 
affairs; but our navy had never been 
more successful. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that the finest 
opportunity of forcing the enemy to 
make peace had been lost by the conduct 
of the Admiralty, which had given very 
absurd orders to admiral Colpoys. Had 
we destroyed the Brest fleet, we should 
soon have got out of the war. It was 
certainly the fault of the Admiralty that 
we did not destroy that flect; and this 
he would always maintain till he went to 
his tomb. 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought the 
Admiralty had been extremely negligent 
of their duty. He confessed he had no 
confidence in a mere change of men. He 
considered one punishment of a minister 
where it was merited, of infinitely greater 
public advantage than any change that 
could take place. He had formed this 
opinion both on principle and practice. 

e was for a strong executive and a vigi- 
lant independent legislature, mutually 
checking each other, and in this balance 
he conceived liberty to consist. The 
histery of the changes that had taken 

lace from the removal of sir Robert 

alpole to the present day, had proved 
the inefficacy of changes of men. Sir 
Robert was removed by popular clamour 
at the time he was carrying that admira- 
ble sheme, the sinking fund, into execu- 
tion, and the country suffered by his 
removal, The conscquence of that 
change was, his successors plunged the 
nation into a Spanish and a French war, 
and dilapidated the sinking fund. At 
the close of the seven years war, a change 
also took place, and the new minister 
squandered 7& millions of the public 
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money in carrying on the very measures 
he had reprobated when out of place. 
At the Bt of the American war, violent 
clamours had been raised against the 
peace that was concluded, which time 
had proved to be ill-founded, and the per- 
son who had been most forward in that 
clamour would probably have come into 
office as one of the most popular ministers 
that ever was in this country, but for the 
coalition with lord North, which then took 
place. With him, therefore, a change of 
men was not that panacea which some con- 
sidered it to be. He was for a fundamental 
change of system. He was for a complete 
acknowledgment of past error. He was fora 
government, conducted without influence, 
and whoever were ministers, if they had 
integrity, honour, and purity, he was not 
doubtful of the result. What would 
their lordships’ property long remain 
worth, when millions after millions were 
squandered in the most improvident man- 
ner ? What would the noble lord’s sub- 
scription of 5,000/. do, when such a 
floodgate was opened, and when every 
man in office had his hand in the public 
purse to spend as much as he thought 
proper? The term “ good peace,’’ was 
frequently used, but he wished it could 
be defined. He wished to know what we 
were fighting for? Was it Belgium? If it 
was, ask the people whether they would 
persevere in the war for such an object. 
Was it for any territorial possession? He 
wished it to be discussed what terms 
would constitute a@ good peace. When 
this was known, it might be possible to 
proceed. He could never consent to any 
peace that would infer public ignominy ; 
and if the enemy were to insist on any 
such conditions, it would unite every 
man in the country to resist their pre- 
tensions. 

Lord Grenville said, that the natural 
part for England to take in the war had 
been properly performed. Every effort 
had been made, and every success ob- 
tained, regarding this as a naval and colo- 
nial war. When the exertions of the go- 
vernment were turned towards the conti- 
nent, when all the troops our small 
military establishment could afford were 
sent to the Netherlands, then ministers 
were blamed for not confining their exer- 
tions to the navy and the cvlonies, which 
it was said were the proper objects of 
Great Britam ina war. Of late, ministers, 
in compliance with the public voice, had 
declined sending troops to the continent; 
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they had turned all their attention to the 
navy and colonies, and still they were 
blamed, even though they had been so 
successful. The noble marquis had al- 
lowed, that changes of ministers, made 
by popular clamour, had not always been 
calculated for the public good, and he 
had instanced the case of sir Robert 
Walpole ; that change, however, was not 
less calculated for the public good than 
the present. But the noble marquis says, 
it is not a change of men, but an entire 
change of the principle and system of the 
government which he desires. A change 
in our system of government would 
throw the country into total confusion. 
Were not their lordships convinced of the 
danger of French principles, from which 
ministers had 
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ment. He only desired the present sys- 
tem should be changed for a constitu- 
tional system. And he would contend 
for a constitutional government, even 
though it was the fashion for ministers to 
insinuate, that those who recommended 
any change were Jacobins. He denied 
having any Jacobin principles about him, 
and asserted, that he had always advised 
ministers against Jacobin principles, be- 
cause he was convinced they went to a 
community of goods, and every absurd 
and pernicious degree of equality. He 
did not believe there were many Jacobins 
In principle in this country ; and he knew 
of no such practical Jacobins as his 
majesty’s ministers. They had banished 
gold and silver from London, at the time 


reserved the country? | when they began to be plentiful in Paris; 


From such a change he was convinced | and they had taken up the paper system 


the whole nation would recoil. 
been asked, for what was the war carried 
on? It was not for this or that province 
—it was, whether the French should pos- 
sess the whole of the maritime coast of 
the continent opposite to this country. 


was, the haughty manner in which they 
had treated our overtures for peace. 
They had called for our terms, which 
they had rejected without offering any on 
their part. No minister had ever been 


more ignominiously treated than our’s had | 


been. His lordship said he had often 
heard professions of unanimity when the 
country was insulted; but he never had 
received the support of those who made 
such professions. He condemned the 
desponding language held respecting our 
finances, and contended that our resources 
were ample and abundant. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was not 
surprised that the French, in the late 
negotiation, had shown some haughtiness. 
The French were men with natural feel- 
ings, and must remember and resent the 
abusive language ministers had used res- 
pecting them. Were we to wonder that 
the French entered on the negotiation 
with coldness and distrust, when not only 
the former language of ministers, but 
every circumstance attending the nego- 
tiation itself, gave them cause to suspect 
our sincerity? He would not suffer an 
imputation of Jacobinism to be cast on 
him, by the noble lord, when that noble 
lord must know that by a recommenda- 
tion of a change of system, he meant 
nothing like Jacobinism. He denied 
having recommended a change of govern- 

[ VOL. XXXIII.] 


It had | when France had laid it down. 


That was the present object. Another | 


Forced 
loans, military force, and every Jacobin 
project they had adopted as soon as 
France rejected them. They pursued a 
line of conduct perfectly agreeable to all 
Jacobins, and well calculated to promote. 
their objects. He thought the immortal 
jury of 1794 had sutticiently exposed the 
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To the noble conduct of that jury, he 
did not know how many of their lordships 
were now indebted for the possession of | 
their lives and fortunes. It was that jury 
which defeated the Robespierian system, 
which was attempted to be established in 
this country. . 
The Duke of Bedford said, he would 
support the necessity of a change of sys- 
tem in spite of the calumnies which he 
knew he should incur. It was his object 
to chace corruption from senates, and 
despotic principles from the councils of 
kings. The danger of French principles 
was held out. But, good God! was it 
the way, to guard against French princi- 
ples, to ruin our own country? It had 
often been said that ministers had no in- 
terest in continuing the war. It might as, 
well be said, that it never was the interest 
of individuals to commit errors. Minis 
ters might fecl an individual interest in 
continuing that system with which their 
power was connected. The state of the 
finances was alarming in the highest de- 
gree, but the danger could only be reme- 
died by mceting it fairly. Were a peace 
now to take place, taxes to the amount of 
two millions and a half would be ean | 
to cover the expenses already incurred. 
He should give his assent to the motion. 
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Debate on Colonel Wood's Motion for 
appointing a Board of Naval and Military 
Ojicers toinqutre into the Defensive State 
of the Country. March 28. Colonel Wood 
said, that under the present state of 
anxiety and uncertainty in which the coun- 
try remained upon a subject of the first 
importance, it seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion of every gentleman with 
whom he had conversed upon the subject, 
that the public had not only an undoubted 
right to every information which ministers 
could give, consistent with safety, but 
that the House was the only proper chan- 
nel through which such ‘aformation could 
either be asked or obtained. As it was 
disgraceful for a country to be alarmed 
without cause, so was it equally .discre- 
ditable, for a great country like England 
toremain in a state of inactivity, at a time 
when every possible exertion was required, 
to extricate her from her difficulties. He 
begged the House for a moment to consi- 
der the importance of the subject to which 
their attention was called—in his opinion, 
one of the greatest magnitude that could 
possibly occupy the deliberations of a 
great and independent nation; for when- 
ever, in the opinion of the public, the se- 
curity of the country against foreign in- 
vaders became a matter of doubt or un- 
certainty, till such time as the grounds of 
such an opinion was maturely investigated 
und removed, all discussion relative to in- 
ternal regulations or improvements ap- 
peared to him to be frivolous and unim- 
portant. He asked gentlemen, to what 
cause they believed the late universal 
alarm to have been occasioned, which had 
unsettled public credit, and which would 


have buried in one general ruin the Bank | 


of England, had not the minister inter- 
posed a violent stretch of prerogative, by 
which it had received a temporary reprieve 
from destruction? It was neither the 
threats of invasion, nor yet any exagge- 
rated accounts of the preparations of the 
enemy, that could have produced such an 
effect: for every man was satisfied that 
our own strength and resources were such, 
that if those to whom the safety of the 
country was entrusted did their duty, 
every attempt of an enemy must altimately 
terminate in their disgrace and destruc- 
tion. In his opinion, the occasion of 
the alarm was from a very different 


infinite mortification, one of the largest 
armaments of the present age equipped in 
the port of Brest for the invasion of Ire- 
land, remain upon her coast near three 
weeks unmolested, and afterwards return 
home without the smallest obstruction ; 
and by the kind interposition of Provi- 
dence that country had been preserved 
from a calamity, the extent of which no 
man could calculate. It was painful to 
recollect the defenceless situation in which 
Ireland continued, not only during the 
whole of the time the enemy was upon 
the coasts, but for some considerable pe- 
riod afterwards, without any adequate 
force or supplies of artillery, arms, or 
stores; and this for months after the mi- 
nister had announced to this House, not 
merely the preparations of the enemy, 
but their actual destination against that 
country. With such evidence of miscon- 
duct and inattention to the safety of Ire- 
land, or else of most unparalleled misfor- 
tune in their plans for the security of that 
country, could gentlemen be at any loss 
to account for the late universal alarm 
which prevailed in England, upon the 
near approach of a similar visit, destined 
against the coasts of this island? Or 
were any so very unreasonable as to ex- 
pect, that by some magical power, inat- 
tention te the security of Ireland, would 
beget confidence and reliance on their. 
greater vigilance and attention towards 
the safety of England? The right hon. 
secretary (Mr. Dundas) hadasserted, that 
the late alarm was entirely unfounded— 
and so far he was willing to agree with 
him, that it was carried to a height which 
neither our situation nor circumstances 
could possibly justify—but was that right 
hon. gentleman to be informed, that an 
alarm spreads like a contagion, to waich 
no man could prescribe bounds? Under 
such circumstances, it was not the asser- 
tions of any man that could possibly.sa- 
tisfy the public ministers, who, in case 
of any misfortune, must be deeply impli- 
cated in responsibility: their reason and 
understandings must be convinced, thas. 
not only ministers have themselves been 
vigilant, but that they have consulted 
those able and experienced naval and mi- 
litary officers on whom the country bard : 
and that with their advice some regular 
plan has been adopted for the general de- 
fence of the country.—Since the late 
alarm, what farther proofs had ministers 
given of their attention to the security of 
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the country ? Have depots of arms and 
stores been established in different parts, 
by means of which the Sed te might be 
armed, and unite with the military in the 
event of a descent, in repelling the in- 
vaders? Have they made any progress 
towards assembling a strong and respect- 
able centrical army for the protection of 
the capital, the rivers Thames and Med- 
way, without depending upon the junc- 
tion of distant detached corps, which 
often may be difficult, and at some times 
impossible ? Have our ships or fleets been 
stationed off the enemies ports, where we 
understand preparations have been mak- 
ing, so as to intercept their supplies and 
to embarrass their operations? Has any 
provision been made for the protection of 
this great city, and for the rd of the 
civil magistrates in the event of its being 
found necessary to move the troops to- 
wards the capital? On the contrary, have 
not many of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of this great city tendered their ser- 
vices to government without any expense 
to the nation, and which, although highly 
approved of and commended, yet near 
two months have elapsed, and not one 
measure has been adopted likely to for- 
ward so desirable an association? Have 
not the number of foreigners been per- 
mitted to increase beyond the bounds of 
prudence and discretion? Those respect- 
able nobility and clergy of France, who 
have suffered so nobly in the cause of their 
religion and their king, he trusted, would 
ever meet in this country with that de- 
gree of hospitality to which their suffer- 
ings gave them every claim ; but if under 
the respectable name of this description 
of men, we admitted into our bosoms 
some of the most abandoned villains from 
the school of Robespierre, we should in 
such case deservedly suffer for weakness 
and folly. As a proof of the vigilance of 
miniaters, the right hon. gentleman had 
told us, on a former occasion, that we had 
at present upwards of a 100,000 men in 
arms, and should soon have double this 
Dumber ; alluding doubtless, to his ex- 
pectations from the supplementary militia 
and provisional cavalry; but if from the 
frst 100,000 be deducted, the troops sta- 
tioned in Scotland, those in the interior 
and western counties of England, those 
sbout the metropolis, and for the garrisons 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, and with the remainder, it be 
attempted to protect an extent of coast of 


upwards of 600 miles, he would ask, how 
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it would be possible to assemble such a 
respectable ccntrical army as was abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
capital and its dependencies. It had been 
suggested, that a general array of the peo- 
ple able to carry arms upon the sea coasts, 
who, for two or three hours each week, 
should be accustomed to military exer- 
cise, would be the readiest economical 
mode of defence. Let peace come when 
it might, undoubtedly some more econo- 
mical plan than the present for protecting 
the country must be devised, and none so 
proper as the inhabitants to defend them- 
selves and their property. At an early 
poner of the Revolution ministers sought 
or men of abilitics in military science, 
without attending either to birth or former 
situation; and from a selection of such 
men formed a military council, by whom 
the whole of their operations were planned 
and directed, and to whom were chiefly 
to be attributed those brilliant successes 
which had astonished Europe. In 1785, 
when plans for the defence of the coasts, 
and for the protection of our dock-yards, 
came before parliament, a board, com- 
posed of the principal naval and military 
officers, was proposed as the most fit for 
the consideration of that subject, and was 
readily acceded to by the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer.* It was at that 
time stated, that in times of alarm simi- 
lar measures had been resorted to, and 
particularly in the reign of Elizabeth, 
during the time of the famous armada. | 
She assembled a council of the united 
wisdom of her kingdom, requiring from 
this council a plan of defence suited for 
that occasion. In the present situation of 
public affairs, it did not appear to him 
that a wiser plan could be thought of. 
He should therefore beg leave to move, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, entreating his majesty to 
be graciously pleased to appoint a board 
of naval and military officers, under the 
direction of his royal highness the com 
mander in chief, to take into considera- 
tion the measures which have already been 
alopted for the security and defence of 
the country, and to consult and determine 
upon any other measures, which may ap- 
pear to them to be expedient to adopt, m 
the present situation of public affairs, so 
as thereby to dissipate and remove every 
unfounded alarm respecting the security 
of the country.” 

Hee ene en ee aa tEEEET SIDI Sinn nannEE RnR enna nennenee een ee amen 

* See Vol. 25, p. 387. 
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Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
hon. colonel proposed an address to his 
majesty. Better grounds, however, ought 
to be given, before such a motion could 
be acceded to. The House had furnished 
the executive government with great 
powers; it was the duty of government, 
therefore, toadopt the necessary measures 
for the security of the country. What 
was it, however, that the hon. colonel 


wished. He had not specified any blame ' 


against the duke of York, upon whose 
conduct, indeed, no difference of opinion 
could be entertained. When his majesty 
had committed to him the command and 
distribution of the army, did the hon. gen- 
tleman suppose, that illustrious character 
had not availed himself of the counsels 
of the most skilful military officers? 
Had he not placed such eminent ge- 
nerals as sir W. Howe, sir C. Grey, 


sir W. Meadows, general Musgrave and ~ 


others, in the command of important 
districts? ‘There was no officer of great 
merit who was left unemployed. If the 
motion had any meaning, it certainly im- 
plied a charge against the commander in 
chief, for some improper distribution of 
the forces, or neglect in taking proper 


measures for the security of the country. ’ 


And he would ask, if his majesty was to 
receive this address, what else could he 
do than to appoint those very officers as a 
board of inquiry, who have the command 
of the several districts ofthis kingdom? 
On these accounts he should move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. Fox said, he should vote for the 
motion. At a time in which there was 
ground for distrust, nothing would so 
much tend to satisfy the people, as to 
prove to them that every measure had 
been taken for the defence of the country. 
With respect to the duke of York, he be- 
lieved there never existeda man who gave 
up his whole time, and applied his whole 
mind, more to the duties of his station 
than he did; but this was not a time to 
give up any thing that was necessary for 
the safety of the country out of compli- 
ment to any person. 
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military officers? After what the House 
had seen, even from the papers that had 
been laid before them, confessedly for the 
purpose of exculpating a particular per- 
son; after all the alarms that had been 
felt, could gentlemen say, that those who 
directed our naval affairs had adopted such 
measures as were best adapted for the 
safety of the country ? 

Mr. Courtenay had no doubt but every 
measure would be pursued for the national 
security, as long as we had such able per- 
sons to direct the defence of the country, 
in conjunction with our gallant officers. 
He paid a tribute to the abilities displayed 
bylord Moira, and described his march on 
the continent, as a chef d’euvre of military 
movement ; a march, which had been ce- 
lebrated by both Austrians and French. 
He trusted his hon. friend would not press 
the question to a division. 

Colonel Gascoyne was against the motion 
because there had been no deficiency of 
attention stated, upon which such an ine 
quiry ought to be grounded. 

Colonel Fudlarton said, it was undoubt- 
edly desirable, that this discussion should 
be brought before the House in some form 
or other; because it afforded an opportu- 
nity to ministers of explaining to the pub- 
lic the actual state of our national defence. 
It was by no means sufficient that minis- 
ters were preparing the country for de- 
fence; it was essential that they should 
give to the public mind an impression that 
they were to be defended. Unfortunately 
the impression of late had been directly 
the reverse. In various parts the peo- 
ple conceived they were not sufficiently 
protected. To this impression was owing 
much of the calamity which had befallen 
the Bank of England, and also the coun- 
try banks. The people conceived, that in 
the event of an invasion, it was more eli- 
gible to have guineas in their pockets 
than bank notes. Until this apprehension 
was removed, it was in vain to think of 
restoring public confidence or public cre- 
dit. There was another point which tended 
much to the depression of the public mind, 


The hon. mover | that was, the inefficacy of our baval force to 


wished to take a comprehensive view of | protect these kingdoms from insult and 


the subject, to combine in it the military 
_and naval administration. Would the se- 


cretary of state say, that upon the subject | tionable. 


of the naval defence of the country, the 
first lord of the admiralty had had re- 
course to the advice of naval officers of ex- 
perience, in the same manner as the duke 


invasion. It was stated by many, that 
the conduct of the admiralty was unexcep- 
But notwithstanding this tri- 
umphant statement, the whole naval force 


; of England was inadequate to prevent the 


French from passing their holydaysin Great 
Britain or Ireland, without invitation, and 


of York had had recourse to the advice of | from going away again, without taking 
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leave This being the fact, every district | jesty, with a view to a negotiation for 
should be put on such a footing of internal | peace, being negatived, he had come 
defence, as should enable us to give the | down to the clerk’s room the next day to 
French a proper reception on shore, as| enter a Protest upon the books, stating 
often as they failed to be properly saluted | his reasons for dissenting from the decision 
by our squadrons at sea. It was not by} of the House; but to his extreme sur- 
elocution, that public credit was to be| prise he found his motion was not entered, 
restored, nor by harangues on the circu- | the learned lord then upon the woolsack 
Jating medium and representative sign, | (lord Kenyon) having carried off the mo- 
which seemed at present to evade the | tion in his pocket. He therefore moved, 
of orators and statesmen, but by} ‘ That a chancellor in taking away the 
wise and liberal conduct on the part ofthe | motion of any noble lord, so that the 
banking and monied interest, aided by | same cannot be entered on the Journals, 
such measures of preparation and precau- | is guilty of a high breach of the privileges 
tion on the part of government, as would | of this House; and that lord Kenyon, 
effectually secure these kingdoms from | acting as pro-chancellor, is guilty of a 
apprehensions of invasion and commotion. | high breach of the privileges of this 
Mr. Sheridan did not like to hear the | House in having taken away the motion of 
motion opposed on the ground, that every | the earl of Oxford on the 23d instant, and 
necessary measure had been taken for the | that he be censured for the same.” 
defence of the country, and that it would The Bishop of Rochester moved, that 
convey a reflection on the commander in | the standing order, No. 114, be read. It 
chief. If such a motion had been made in | was read accordingly. The purport of it 
the Irish parliament before the French | was, ‘That any peer in printing or pub- 
came to Bantry Bay, the same answer | lishing the proceedings of that House, or 
would have been given. But sofarwasthat | any part thereof, without the authority of 
country from having been ina state of de-| the same, shall be deemed guilty of a 
fence, that the French remained several | high breach of privilege.’ ‘The bishop 
days in Bantry Bay. After an instance of | then said, he was astonished th:t a noble 
such deplorable neglect, the House ought , lord, in the second year of his sitting as a 
not, upon the assertion of the minister, to | peer, should undertake to teach that House 
conclude that this country was perfectly | its duty. When he learnt, from rumour, 
secure. There ought to have been acom.- | that the noble lord intended to make a mo- 
munication between the heads of the naval :! tion complaining of a breach of privilege, 
and military departments, in order that | he had conceived it to have been a breach 
their efforts should be combined to pro-! of privilege committed in a most audaci- 
tect the country; but it didnot appear! ous manner, by a miserable newspaper. 
that any such communication had taken; He held in his hand a newspaper called 
place. For these reasons he would support ' the ‘ Oracle or Public Advertiser,” whieh 
the motion. contained a gross libel upon their lord- 
Mr. Windham said, that the officers at . ships, contained in a pretended account 
present entrusted with the defence of the | of their proceedings on a late occasion, 
country, were as well chosen as if they | under the head of an “ Address to the Na- 
had been appointed by a committce of | tion,’* in which lord Grenville’s reply to 
that House, or in consequence of an ad- 
eressto his majesty. Thehon. gentleman |  * The following is a Copy of the Publica- 
only moved for the doing of that which / tion alluded to: 
was done already. His motion was there- Apress To THE NaTIoN. 
Ore anh siete Portman-square, March 27, 1797. 
The motion of adjournment was putand| Jt was my intention to have entered my 
agreed to. Protest on the Journals of the House of Lords 
the day after I moved my Address tu his ma- 
Debate on the Non-Entry in the Jour-: jesty tor peace, and for that purpose I went to 
nals of the Earl of Oxford's Protest.) | the clerk's office, and to my utter surprise, [ 
March 30. The Earl of Oxford called found that my Address had never been entered 
the attention of their lordships to a cir- | UP? the Journals. Upon inquiry I was in- 
eumatance which while: ie ahociod: hin | formed that lord Kenyon had taken it home 


tice anenleed wa , ; with him. I wish, at all events, that the pub- 
personally, Involved in, it a high breach | jic should be in possession of my protest, and 


of the privileges of that House. In con- | I hereby pledge myself to my country and to 
sequence of his motion to address his ma- | the House of Lords, that I will this day, in 


t 
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the motion of the noble Earl, whose title 
of “ Oxford, and Mortimer” was sub- 
scribed to the Protest, as it was called, 
that was subjoined to the introduction, 
was said to consist of arguments that were 
‘¢ poor, weak, and rude,’”? and such as 
were never heard of before.— He was 
aware, that the custom of the newspapers 
to publish the debates of the House, was, 
in some sort, connived at; but when so 
audacious a misrepresentation of the pro- 
ceedings was published, he had expected 
that the noble lord would have done what 
he should have felt it his duty to do, in 
vindication of his own honour and dignity, 
and the honour and dignity of the House, 
complained against the printer of the paper 
in question, for having published so aggra- 
vated and audacious a libel, and thereby 
been guilty of a high breach of privilege. 
The arguments contained in the flimsy 
production called a protest, and signed 


my place, in that House, demand the fullest 
reparation for this insult, offered through one 
to the whole House, in this illegal and unpre- 
cedented manner. 


Protest. 
“ Dissentient, 

1st, “ Because seeing no means of salvation 
for this country but by an immediate, sincere, 
and lasting peace, I think the Address, which 
I moved, March 23, 1797, calculated to pro- 
duce that happy event, and that g refusal to 
carry that Address to the throne, tends to a 
continuation of this cruel war, which I hold 
to be certain and inevitable rua. 

2. “ Because a secretary of state’s moving, 
that an Addres to his majesty on the 30th of 
December, 1796, should be read, is a poor, 
weak, and rude manner (to say no worse of 
it) of answering the arguments advanced in 
my address. 

3. “ Because I believe that the arguments 
advanced by me, have never before been 
touched upon, even in debates, and no at- 
tempts having been made to answer those ar- 
guments, the conclusion which the public 
must draw from itis, that they are perfectly 
unanswerable, 

4. ‘Because it was my singere wish that 
the eyes of his majesty should be opened to 
the dangers with which he is surrounded, and 
that giving peace to his exhausted subjects, 
and restoring to them their rights, should be 
his own gracious act. 

5. Because I have the highest authority 
for every sentiment repecting the economy and 
reform of abuses which I recommended, 
namely, his majesty’s own words, in that most 
excellentand patrioticspeech made at the close 
of the American war, and which I quoted in 
my reply. 

6 “ Because whenever a nation is in the si- 
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Oxford and Mortimer, were not worth an 
answer. But there was one expression in 
it which he could not help taking notice of. 
The sixth section of the -Protest 
described the House of Commons as 
‘the parliament of the people,” which 
he must contend was neither legal nor 
constitutional language. The parliament 
was the king’s parliament, and so the 
laws of the land and the constitution 
defined it. He mentioned this, in parti- 
cular, because it showed that when rash 
and inexperienced young men adopted 
strong expressions, they were apt to mis- 
lead themselves, and to confound the true 
character of what they took upon them 
to describe. The bishop concluded with 
repeating, that it was against the printer 
that the noble earl should have come 
down to complain of a high breach of 
privilege, and not to have brought forward 
what, if he were not restrained by the 
a 


tuation we are in at present, it requires the 
united energy and public spirit of the whole 
nation, to re-establish its credit; and I am 
persuaded that energy and public spirit are 
only to be obtained by the public possessing 
their ancient free constitution, which they so 
justly revere: and I maintain, that, according 
to common law, which is common sense, and 
according to “ the true spirit of the constitu- 
tion,’”’ which is founded in wisdom, liberty, 
and justice, the people of Great Britain have 
aright, and ought, to be fairly and equally 
represented in that which, by its very name, 
is their House of parliament. 

7. “ Because I hold the borough system, 
and every other system of corruption that has 
of late years crept into practice, to be directly 
contrary to the true spirit of the constitution, 
and big with the most alarming evils to king 
and people ; and that to confer the honour of 
peerage on men who have no other merit than 
that of commanding boroughs, and perform- 
ing ministerial jobs, degrades that high dig- 
nity, and takes away one of the greatest mo- 
tives that actuates the human mind, the hope 
of reward, by making it unworthy the accep- 
tance of those men for whom it was intended; 
men who have rendered great and distin- 

uished services to their country by their va- 
our, their talents, or their learning. 

8. “ Because I am desirous of making this 
public avowal of my principles, which nothin 
on earth shall make me alter, and which 
have learnt from the acts and writings of 
our alicestors, who Joved liberty and under- 
stood it. 

9. “ Because I am resolved, whenever I 
see danger, boldly and independently, to the 
full extent of my ability, to discharge my 
duty to my king and country. 

Oyrorp gnp Mortimer.” 
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respect he entertained personally towards 
the noble earl, and for the House in ge- 
neral, he should have called a petulant 
motion, grounded on, perhaps, the casual 
negligence of one of the first and most 
respectable characters in the kingdom. 

Marquis Townshend could not subscribe 
to the doctrine, that the parliament was 
the king’s parliament. He had the honour 
of deriving his seat in that House from a 
long line of ancestors, and had been 
taught to consider the parliament as the 
parliament of the nation, of which the 
crown was one estate. The House of 
Commons, undoubtedly, being the repre- 
sentatives of the people, might fairly be 
considered as their house of parliament. 

The Bishop of Rochester said, that the 
House of Commons, separately consi- 
dered, being the representative of the 
people, might be termed their house of 
parliament; but speaking of the parlia- 
ment collectively, it was the king’s parlia- 
ment, and so defined by the law of the 
land and the constitution. The king 
alone could convene, prorogue, and dis- 
solve it; and therefore, in strict, legal, 
and constitutional language, it could only 
be recognized and described as the king’s 
parliament. 

The House divided : Contents, 1; Not- 
Contents, 50. A resolution was then 
moved, and agreed to, That no entry of 
the proceedings be made on the Journals. 


* Report from the Select Committee on the 
Financial State of the Country.* | March 
31. Mr. Abbet presented the First Report 
from the Select Committee on Finance, 
of whick the following is a copy : 


First Reporr. 


The Serecr Commrrree appointed to examinc 
and state the total amount of the Public 
Debts, and of the interest and charges 
attending the same, as they stood on the 
Sth of January 1797; distinguishing what 
part thereof bad arisen since the 5th of 
January 1798; and likewise of the amount 
of the produce, for each of the four years 
preceding the 5th of January 1797, of the 
permanent taxes which existed previous to 
the Sth of January 1793 ; and of the pro- 
duce of the several taxes provided for de- 
fraying the increased charge of the public 
debt within the said period; and to report 
their observations thereon to the House; 
likewise to examine and state the amount 
ef any unfunded debt or demands outstand- 


* For Copies of the Finance Reports of 
1786, and 1791, see Vol, 29, p. 452. 
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ing on the 5th of January 1797; and of 
the expected total amount of the public 
expenses for the year ending the Sth of 
January 1798, as far as the same can now 
be ascertained or estimated by the several 
offices; together with the amount of the 
ways and means that have heen provided 
to defray the same.—And who were in- 
structed to state an account of the progress 
that has been made in the reduction of the 
public debt since the 5th of July 1786; of 
the amount of the sums now annually 
applicable thereto; and of the farther pro- 
gress which may be expected to be made, 
as far as the same can at present be ascer- 
tained, in the reduction of the debt now 
existing —And who were also instructed 
to examine and consider what regulations 
and checks have been applied, in order to 
control the several branches of the public 
expenditure, and how far the same have 
been effectual? and also, what increase or 
diminution has taken place, since the year 
1782, in the number, or in the amount, of 
the salaries and emoluments of different 
public offices, and whether any, and what, 
farther measures can be adopted for re- 
ducing any part of the said expenditure 
or for diminishing the total amount o 
such salaries and emoluments, without 
detriment to the public services, 


Have proceeded to consider the matters 
referred to them, in the order which the 
House has prescribed to them for the course 
of their inquiries. And in this their First 
Report, they have entered upon the conside- 
ration of the public funded debt, and taxes, 
and the unfunded debt; and also of the esti- 
mates for the service of the current year, and 
of the ways and means which have been pro- 
vided for that service; and of the progress 
which has been made, and may be expected 
to be made, in the reduction of the national 
debt. 


I.—The Public Funded Debt. 


§ 1. The total amount of the public debts, 
as they stood upon the 5th of January, 1793, 
appears to have been in funded capital, 
238,231,248l. 58. 23d. 

The annual interest payable thereon (toge- 
ther with certain annuities for terms, amount- 
ing to 1,373,7511. @s. 64d. in respect of 
which no capital is above stated) was at the 
same period 9,205,5884 8s. 8&}d. 

The charges of management thereon, 
at the same period, were 120,277/. 15s. 64d. 

And the total of the annual interest and 
charge of the public funded debt at that 
period, amounted to 9,325,866/, 43. 34d. 


'§ 2. The public debts which arose between 
the 5th of January 1793, and the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1797, appear to have been created by 
the raising of 59,000,000. sterling upon 
loans, and hy the funding of navy, victual- 
ling, and transport bills, to the amount of 
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7,624,896/. 6s. 1d. sterling; amounting in 
the whole to the sum of 66,624,896/. 6s. 1d. 
And it appears that in consequence thercof, 
the total amount of the public debts, created 
between the 5th of January 1793, and the 
5th of January 1797, was in funded capital 
88,840,122/. 14s. : 
The annual interest thereon (together with 
certain annuities expiring in 1860, amounting 
to 227,374/. Os. 10d.; in respect of which 


no capital is above stated) £: s. d. 

WAS «vc ceecenesreooeocsece 3,139,087 13 54 
The charges of manage- 

ment upon the above in- 

crease of debt were +--+ 42,536 0 2% 


And the total of the annual 
interest and charges upon 
the above increase of debt 
WS orcecssccseccoscse 3,181,623 13 8 


§ 3. The total funded capital of the public 
debt was therefore, upon the 5th of January 
1797, $27,071,370. 19s. 23d. 

The total interest thereof, together with the 
annuities for terms, was 12,344,676 2 24 
The total charges of ma- 
nagement at that period 
WEF ervroevneseesncese 
And the total annual in- 
terest and charge of the ————— 
public funded debt was .£.12,507,189 17 114 

Your committee think it necessary farther 
to state, that in order to show correctly the 
complete amount of the annual charge, the 
sum of 1,000,000/. issued to the commis- 
sioners for reducing the national debt, should 
be added to the interest and charges of the 
debt existing on the 5th of January 1793; 
and that a farther annual sum, in respect of 
the 1/. per centum per annum on capital 
funded since the Sth of January 1793, 
payable to the said commissioners, ainounting 
to 923,154l. 19s. 4d. should be arded also to 
the interest and charges of the debt created 
since that period. 

These being taken toge- 


162,813 15 83 


ther viz. -+-scevseeee 1,993,154 19 4 
And added to the former 
sum, VIZ. sc ccveccvece 12,507,489 17 11} 


The total annual charge 
of the public funded 
debt, including the sums 
applicable to the reduc- 
tion thereof, as it stood 
upon the 5th of January 
1797, Was v+eeeeeees £.14,430,614 17 34 


§ 4. Your committee also beg leave to ob- 
‘serve, that neither the amount of the stock 
‘created by funding certain navy, victualling, 
transport and exchequer bills, in the course 
of the present session, nor by the loan of 
eighteen millions for the service of the vear 
1797, are noticed in this statement; as they 
neither are, nor, by the course of the exche- 
_ quer, could be, included in the account made 
up to the period marked out by the instruc- 
tions to your committee, 
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It appears however, that the capital stock 
created by tunding the bills, amounting te 
13,029,3991. 8s. was -- 21,575,774 0 O 

The loan «-e-ceseeees 20,250,000 O O 

£.41,825,774 0 0 

The annual interest there- 
ON aMOuNts tO --eseeee 

The charges of manage- 
ment upon the above 
additional debt amvuunt 


Total 


1,714,171 6 0 


10: SKS ae Shoes) wie ees 18,821 8 0 
The farther annual sum of 

1/. per cent on this ad- 

ditional capital stock is 418,267 7 ©O 


The total of the annual 
interest and charges, and 
1/1. per cent upon the 
above additional debt, cies 
amounts tu ¢++sseeees £.9,151,250 1 O 


§ 5. Your committee, in concluding this 
part of their inquiries, think it right to ob- 
serve, upon the total of the capital stock so 
created and so constituting the public funded 
debt;—1st. That its amount is not to be 
considered as if it could only be estincuished 
by a redemption at par; inasmuch as the pro- 
gressive reduction of the national debt by the 
abv sinking fund constantly operates, by 

uying up the debt according to the current 
price of the stocks; the effect of which they 
have entered into more fully in a subsequent 
part of this report ;— 

Qdly. That the funded capital of the public 
debt includes init the amount of the capital 
purchased by the commissioners for reducing 
the national debt ;— 

And 3dly, That the annual charge upon 
the public by way of intcrest, and annuities 
for terms, includes in it the interest of the 
stock purchased by the commissiuners, and 
also of the annuities which have expired. 


§ 6. Your committce think it also proper 
to state here, that by stat. 35, G. 3, c. 93, 
provision was made for guaranteeing the 
payment of the dividends on a loan of: 
4,600,000/. on account of the Emperor; 
under the authority of which statute there 
has been created in Capital stock 31, per 
cents 3,833,333/. 6s. 8d. aud in annuities for 
25 years from ist May 1794 250,0002. 


Il.—Tures. 


§ 1. The amount of the produce for each} 
of the four years preceding the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1797, of the permanent taxes which 
existed previous to the 5th of January 1793, 
appears to have been as follows: 

In 1793 e-eees £.13,941,891 2 44 
1794 esses 13,909,492 6 114 
In 1795, the produce of these taxes received 
at the exchequer was ++ 13,338,327 17 2 
But to this must beadded =:116,935 2 9 
Which was paid by the 
receivers of the customs, 
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out of the produce of 
that year’s revenue, it 
bounties to seamen ; the 
actual produce of the 
taxes for the year 1795 
was therefore ---+++ £.13,455,262 19 114 
In 1796, the produce of these taxes received 
at the exchequer was -- 13,187,804 9 10} 
But to this must be added 
for payment of bounties 


to SEAMEN -eeees-cocece 52,881 14 6 
And also, for payment of 
bounties on corn ----++ 573,418 4 9 


The actual produce of the 
taxes for the year 1796 
was therefore ----+- £.13,814,104 9 13 

Your committee think it proper to observe, 
that the stoppage of the distilleries between 
June 1795 and November 1796, must have 
materially affected the amount of that part 
of the produce which arises from the duty on 
British spirits. What the precise deficiency 
occasioned by this circumstance may be, it is 
not possible to state; but upon comparing 
the produce of the duties on British spirits in 
1796, with the average produce of the same 
duties of 1793, 1794, and 1795 it appears that 
the deficiency in 1796 is 557,793/. 

But as your Committce thought that some 
allowance ought to made for the increase of 
the duty on foreign spirits during the stop- 
page of the distilleries, they procceded to 
compare the actual produce of the duty on 
foreign spirits in 1796, amounting to 831,241. 
with the average produce in 1793, 1794, and 
1795, amounting to 737,824/., from which re- 
sults an excess of 93,427/. in 1796, which ex- 
cess, subtracted from 557,793/. being the de- 
ficiency upon the duty on British spirits, leaves 
a sum to be added to the produce of these 
taxes in 1796 amounting to 464,366/. 

Some allowance, however, upon this com- 
puted amount of the loss rata the distillerics, 
should be inade, in consideration of any in- 
crease of duties upon beer which may have 
taken place within the same period, and on 
that account; but what the amount of that 
allowance may be your Committee have not 
the means of ascertaining. 

Upon the result of this examination, your 
Committee find the actual average produce of 
the permanent taxes for these four years, to 
be about 13,780,000/. 

To which, if there be an addition for the 
deficiency occasioned by the stoppage of the 
distilleries, as estimated upon the first princi- 
ple, it will be 13,919,000/.; and upon the se- 
cond 13,896,000/. . 

Your Committee, adverting to the estimate 
of the shane roduce of the permanent taxes 
made by the select committee of 1791, upon 
an average of the three preceding years, tind 
It to have been 13,472,000/., exclusive of any 
additional allowance for the taxes imposed in 
1789, or for any probable increase in the pro- 
duce of the duties on tobacco. 

From this sum must be deducted the aver- 
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age produce of the taxes repealed in 1792, 
amonnting, as appears by papers laid before 
the House of Commons on the 10th and 15th 
February, 1792, to about 223,000/. leaving a 
sum of 13,249,000/. 

Your Committee have also thought it pro- 
per to ascertain the average ; roduce of the 
permanent taxes during the four years which 
immediately preceded the present war; and 
they find the same to have been, after allow- 
ing for the deduction of the shop-tax, and the 
duties repealed in 1792, about * 13,831,300/. 

Your Committee have the satisfaction of 
observing, that the actual produce of the same 
taxes, on the average of the four years of 
war (without making any allowance for the 
stoppage of the distilleries), exceeds the esti- 
mate formed in 1791, by above 530,0001., and 
is below their average produce in the four 
preceding years of peace only by 50,0004. 

And making such allowance, on either of 
the grounds above stated, it would exceed the 
said estimate of 1791, by about 650,000/., and 
exceed the said average produce by more than 
60,0001. 

§ 2. Your Committee have next proceeded 
to examine the produce of the several taxes 
provided for defraying the increased charge ot 
the public debt, from the 6th of January, 
1793, to the 5th of January, 1797; distin- 
guishing the produce of cach year. 

Upon this examination they find, that the 
duties continued in 1793 produced, 

In 1793 ..-+6+ £.247,638 0 O 
A79OL ocoeeeee 248,858 10 6 
1795 seoveres 202,585 0 O 
1796 eeeeeees 166,813 0 O 

That the duties continued and imposed in 
1794 produced, 

In 1794 --+0+- £.618,010 13 45 
1795 cccceeee 822,122 9 OF 
1796 eceeees 818,868 4 7% 

That the duties imposed in 1795 produced, 

In 1795 «+++ £.1,373,000 9 7 
1796 ++++++ 1,332,794 19 4 

And they find that the duties imposed in 
1796 had produced, on the Sth of January, 
1797, 604,644 9 2 

In stating the produce of these several 
taxes, your Committee think it necessary to 

* N. B. Produce in each of the four years: 
1789, deducting shop-tax «+++++ 13,374,000 
1790, not deducting arrears of 

Shop-tax cescccsceosccenees 14,072,000° 
1791 ecccccce(hittOccccccccccne 14,259,000 
1792 eccceceoflttOre eeoeeeseoe 14,412,000. 


eS 


Total .£. 56,095,000 
Deducting 34 years of produce of 


taxes repealed in 1792.++e6+++ 770,000 


—- 


Reduced total £.55,325,000 


Annual averaze upon four years 
of peace-+ressereeeereeees £.13,831,000 


PP] 
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observe, that the produce of new duties with- 
in the first year of their being imposed, can 
teldom afford correct means of estimating 
their real productiveness. In some instances, 
the first year has been more productive than 
subsequent years; but, in general, the first 
year has been less productive; the collection 
of most duties not taking place before a con- 
siderable part of the current year has elapsed, 
and a considerable part of the produce of the 
fraction of the current year, not being paid 
into the exchequer till after the termination 
of that year, and the modes of collection not 
being brought at their beginning to their 
greatest degree of efficacy, an accurate esti- 
mate of it cannot be made from the amount 
of its produce which appears upon the ex- 
chequer account. 

Your Committee were, however, desirous 
of examining how far the produce of the 
taxes imposed in the three first years of the 
war (of which alone, at present, your commit- 


tee have been enabled to form any adequate : 


judgment) appears sufficient to defray the 
ahead of cael part of the public debt as has 
been funded during the same period. For 
this purpose they have looked to the year 
most distant from their commencement, as 
affording, for the reasons above given, the 
best means to judge of their productiveness. 

In 1793, they find, that the annual eharge 
upon the public, on account of the interest, 
management, and 1/. per cent upon the debt 
funded in 1793, was 252,819. 

The produce of the duties answerable for 
this charge was, in the year 1796, only 
166,813¢. 

But your Committee think it their duty to 
observe, that this produce must have been 
materially affected by the stoppage of the dis- 
tilleries, which prevailed from June 1795, to 
Novembcr 1796. . 

If addition were made to the precedin 
sum, Calculated upon the principles adopted 
upon the same subject under the head of per- 
manent taxes, according to the first of these 
principles, it would be 81,820/., and the pro- 
duce of the duties in 1796 would be 248,633¢. 

Or, if made according to the second princi- 
ple, the addition would be 66,147¢., and the 
total “32,9601. 

In either case it appears nearly equal to 
defray the charges created in the year 1793. 

In 1794, the annual charge upon the pub- 
lic, on account of the interest, management, 
and 11. per cent of the debt finded in 1794, 
appears to be 773,824. 

The produce of the duties continued and 
imposed in that year, appears to have been, 
in the year 1796, 318,368/, 

An observation similar to that made upon 
the year 1793, arises upon the part of these 
duties which was raised upon spirits, 80 far as 
the same was affected by the stoppage of the 
distilleries. a 

The addition to be: made in this respect, 
upon the first principle of calculation, would 
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be 85,668/. and would make the whole 
duce of these duties about 904,536/. 

The addition to be made upon the second 
principle would be 38,428/., and would make 
the total produce about 859,2961. 

It appears also that the sum of 66,6001. 
was received in 1795 for the increased duty 
on spirit licences, upon which nothing appedrs 
to have been received in 1796. 

In every view they appear to leave a consi- 
detable surplus, after defraying the charges 
of the debt created ih the year 1794. 

In 1795, the annual charge upon the pub- 
lic, on account of the interest, thanagement, 
and 1/. per cent upon the debt funded in 
1795, was 1,297,415. 

The produce of the duties answerable for 
this charge was, in the year 1796 1,382,794. 

The former observations upon the duties - 
imposed on spirits might here also bé appli- 
cable; but as no adequate judgment can be 
formed from the actual receipt in 1795, it 
being the first year of their commencetnent, 
your Committee have no grounds for forming 
ati estimate upon the same principles. 

The new duty upon wine produced, 

ID 1795 «e-ccceceees 736,871 0 O 
In 1796 only --++-+-- 432,689 0 0 

The difference has probably arisen partly 
from the duty having been taken in 1795 
upon the stock in hand, which swelled the 
produce of that year, and partly ftom the de- 
creased importation in 1796. 

Estimating, however, the produce of these 
duties only by the actual receipt in 1796, they 
appear also to exceed, by a considerable sum, 
the charges of the debt created in that year. 

In 1796, the charge upon the publie for the 
interest, management, and 1/. pet cent upon 
the debt created, was 1,851,226/. 

The actual receipt at the exchequer of the 
duties imposed in that year, was, on the Sth 
of January, 1797 604,644/. 

Your Committee, fer many ef the reasons 
above assigned, do not think it pessible for 
them at present to form, upon sithilar grounds, 
an estimate of a whole year’s produce of the 
duties imposed in 1796; neither do they 
think it adviseable to delay this theit first re~ 
port, by entering into any detailed examina- 
tion of the particulars; they feel it, however, 
their duty to observe, that no adequate judg- 
ment can be formed of the future produce of 
these taxes from the actual receipt at the exe 
chequer at the above-mentioned period. 

They have subjoined to this their first re- 
port, a statement of the dates at which the 
several taxes imposed in the year 1796 com- 
menced, and such ether documents as have 
been laid before them upon this subject. 


Il1.—Unfunded Debt, and Demands Onit- 
standing. 


Your Committee have next proceeded to 
examine and state the amount of the un- 
funded debt, and demands outstanding on 
the 5th of January, 1797; urider the heads 


pro- 
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of exchequer, treasury, army, barracks, ord- 
nance, and navy, as stated by their respective 
offices, in the several accounts annexed; re- 
serving to themselves the liberty of stating, 
in any future report, any farther information 
or observations thereupon, which a more de- 
tailed investigation may enable them to lay 
before the House. They have distinguished 
under each head ;—1st, What part of the 
unfunded debt has been provided for ;—2nd, 
What part, although provided for by the 

ts of former years, had not been paid on 
the 5th of January, 1797, by reason of the 
consolidated fund not having produced the 
surplus at which it was estimated ;—aud 
" Sdly, What part appears at present to be un- 
provided for. 


§ 1. The unfunded debt of the exchequer 
consists, ist, Of bills which may be consi- 
dered as provided for; via. bills standing out 
undischarged for land and malt taxes of the 
years 1795, 1796, and 1797, amounting in 
the whole to 5,682,000/. 

Upon this matter your Committee observe, 
that although they are obliged to state this 
sum as part of the exchequer bills standing 
out undischarged, and as having the appear- 
ance of an unfunded debt, yet that it consists 
principally of an anticipation (in the usual 
form) of the land and malt taxes already 
voted by parliament, which will be re-paid by 
the produce of those taxes in the regular 
course of their collection; the only part of it 
which can with any propriety be called an 
unfunded debt, arises from the deficiencies of 
land and malt; these deficiencies are consti- 
tuted by the interest due upon the bills, and 
by the difference between the amount of the 
sums advanced by the Bank upon these taxes, 
at a computed amount of 2,750,000/. per 
annum, and the actual receipt upon these 
taxes in each year at the exchequer, after the 
usual deductions for collection, payments to 
militia, &c.; and they have ainiforaly made 
3 pet of the annual charge, under the head 
of supply. 

@d. The second description of unfunded 
debt of the exchequer, is composed of certain 
sums provided for out of funds which, upon 
the 5th of January 1797, were insufficient for 
this purpose, viz. 


Exchequer bills then standing out 
undischarged upor the tax 

of 1794 eoerege S8aeeresooanese 141,000 
Malt tax of 1794 @eeeeqeetovsgves 196,000 

ee 

& 337,000 
which sum was the total deficiency of the 
land and malt taxes of the year 1794, at the 
ume of settling the account of that year with 
the Bank. 

Of the same sort is the amount of exchequer 
bills issued under an act of parliament for 
raising a certain sum of money. towards the 
supply, anno 1795, 366.0007. 

And also the amount of bills issued under 
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an act for granting 2,895,000/. out of the 
consolidated fund, anno 1795 *1,540,0002, 

And also the amount of bills issued under 
an act for granting 3,500,000/. out of the con- 
solidated fund, anno 1796, 1,823,0004. 

Sdly. Two articles of the untunded debt of 
the exchequer appear at present to be unpro- 
vided for, viz. 

The amount of exchequer bills issued under 
an act for the relief of the merchants trading 
to, and ou? in the islands of Grenada 
and St. Vincent, 73,0002. 

And under the act for raising 2,500,0002. 
by a vote of credit, anno 1796, 1,110,6002. 

It appears therefore that the ex- 

chequer unfunded debt provided 

for, 18 sceccccecees corccsees 5,682,000 
The part which was, on the 5th 

of J eiewre 1797, insufficiently 

provided for cccerccccrcccces 3,182,600 
And the remainder which is unpro- 

vided for eUCCCHOC HOUR ESE E EEE DES 1,183,600 


Total .£.10,048,200 


§ 2. The outstanding demands upon the 
Treasury consisted on the 5th of January, 
1797 ; 

Of articles voted in 1796, and 

provided for out of funds 

which, upon the 5th of Ja- 

huary 1797, were insufficient 

for this purpose --.+++-+-+ 102,012 6 12 
And of shee articles, appear- 

ing at present to be unpro- 

vided for, amounting to---+ $70,144 16 2} 


PREPS, 


Total £.472,157 2 4% 


§ 3. The treasury bills paid at the Bank 
previous to the 5th of Jan. 1797-- 1,186,415 
Those accepted before, but paid 
since, viz. -«- 
And the warrants for army service 
due and unpaid on Sth January, 
1797, appear to be severally un- 
provided for, and amount to .--+ 355,054 


547,000 


Total £.2,088,469 


§ 4. The extraordinary expenses of the 
army incurred, and paid by the paymaster 
general from the 26th December, 1795 to 
the 24th December, 1796, both itclusive, ap- 
pear to be unprovided for, and amount to 
3,387,4761. 6s. 6d, . 

These extraordinaries have heretofore been 
usually stated as part of the supply for the 
year subsequent to, that in. which they were 
incurred and paid. 

But it is necessary to observe, that this 
suin, when voted, will afford the means of 
paying the sum of 1,583, 243/., which appears 


* N.B. In this sum is included the sum 
of 1,028,000/. stated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer (for re-payments to the Bank) as 
part of the supply tor the year 1797. 
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to have been an outstanding demand for 
army services on the 5th of January, 1797. 

In like manner the sum of 150,780/. being 
a demand outstanding in part of the sum of 
290,000/. voted by parliament for the erection 
of permanent barracks, would be repad out 
of these army extraordinaries when voted. 


§ 5. In the barrack department there is 
an outstanding demand unprovided for, of 
248,049/. 


§ 6. In the ordnance there appears to be 
an outstanding demand, of which 136,780/. 
4s. 3d. is stated to have been unprovided for, 
the remainder having been already granted 
in this session of parliament; but in the pre- 
sent view of this subject, the whole may be 
considered as unprovided for 717,7411. Os. 1d. 


§ 7. The unfunded debt of the navy unpro- 
vided for, is 4,610,246. 148. 4d. 

But your Committee observe, that from 
the delay in calling for payment of many 
of the charges of which this debt is com- 
peu: a floating arrear, to a very considcra- 

le extent may generally be expected to 
subsist, according to the nature and extent of 
this service. 


§ 8. Two farther demands are also to be 
stated here as unprovided for, viz. 
Hanoverian troops ---» 83,603 12 7 
Brunswick ditto --.++- 7,570 11 6} 


£.91,174 4 1} 
§ 9. Totals of the unfunded debt. 
ist. Charged on funds which were insuff- 
cient on the 5th of January, 
1797 oe... -eeveee 3,984,012 6 1} 
2d. Unprovided for «--+.+++12,736,900 0 34 


| £.16,020,912 6 54 

3d. Provided for, being the anticipation, 

in the usual form, upon the land and malt 
taxes 5,682,000/. 


§ 10. Your Committee have thought pro- 
per to compare the unfunded debt and de- 
mands outstanding on the 5th January, 1797, 
and the unfunded debt and demands out- 
standing on the 5th of January, 1793, with a 
view to ascertain the increase of this descrip- 
tion of debt during the war, and they find that 
the unfunded debt and demands outstanding 
on the 5th of January, 1793, consisted of the 
following articles: 

1. Excheauer bills +++.++++5,500,000 
2. Treasury account ---++. 685,936 
3. Army services unsatisfied 641,176 
4. Ordnance ditto seeesse. 81,025 
5. Navy Debt «-+eeee+ee+8,344,397 


CAd-z © 
f=7) Oweond 


£.10,252,534 10 


For the anticipation, in the usual form, 
upon the land and malt taxcs 2,765,000. 

«ind also exchequer bills, by an act for 
raisibg a certain sum of money towards de- 
fraying the public expenses occasioned by the 
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augmentation of his majesty’s forces, which 
were provided for by the taxes upon the 
Spanish armament, 1,213,0001. 


§ 11. Your Committee think proper to ob- 
serve in this place, that (besides what may be 
due to the public upon monies impressed, 
and balances from public accountants) the 
following sums have been advanced by way 
of Joan, and now remain due to the public : 

Advance by way of loan to the emperor 
1,420,0001. 

Ditto for relief of islands of Grenada and 
St. Vincent 910,000/. 

Advance paid on bills drawn by the trea- 
surers of the said islands, for the purchase of 
provisions, &c. 140,0001. 

Remitted in specie to Ireland 52,5001. 

And a farther sum of 600,000/. is proposed 
to be advanced to the planters of Grenada 
and St. Vincent, included in the statement 
of the supply for the present year 600,0002. | 


IV.—EstTimatTEs. 


Your Committee have next proceeded to 
examine and state the expected total amount 
of the public expenses for the year ending the 
5th January, 1798, as far as the same can 
now be ascertained or estimated by the seve- 
ral offices, and they find the estimates are 
as follow, viz. 

1. Navy coccccocccsceses 12,935,496 00 
In this estimate no future 

charge is included for 

neutral cargoes, as_ the 

value has not yet been 

ascertained by the asses- 


sors appointed by the ad- 
miralty court. 
ad Army, 
Ordinary ex- 4. é£. 8. d. 


8. 
penses +-+-6,897,958 5 
Extraordina- . 
ries for 1797 4,137,000 0 

The extraordinaries of the 
army for the current year 
appear now to be brought 
forward, for the first time 
by way of estimate, having 
always constituted a part 
of the charge of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

Sd. Barracks oesececceces 

4th Ordnance. «ceccesccce 

5th Miscellaneous services 

In this sum are included 
600,000/. proposed to be 
lent to persons connected 
with, and trading to, the 
islands of Grenada and St. 
Vincent, and also a farther 
sum of 464,920/. 178. 6d. 
for articles which it has 
been usual to pay, in the 
first instance, out of the 
civil list, and to propose 
afterwards to parliament 
to vete a sum suthcient to 


11,034,958 50 


449,076 00 
1,321,024 92 
1,149,843 17 6 
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re-pay what has been so 
advanced. 

6th. A sum, upon account, 
for making temporary ad- 
vances by way of loan, for 


the service of theemperor 500,000, 0 0 
The following articles were 

stated by the chancellor of 

the exchequer as part of 

the supply for the year, 

1797, viz. 
7th. Deficiency of land and : 

Malt--2ssseccceesscoes $50,000 00 
8th. Commissioners for na- 

tional debt -----sse+ee2 220,000 00 
Add to these a vote of credit, 

which your committee are 

informed is intended to be 

proposed to parliament .... 2,500,000 0 0 

£.30,440,398 11 8 


The re-payments to the Bank of 1,023,000. 
stated by the chancellor of the exchequer as 
part of the supply for 1797, are omitted here, 
as having been included in the sum of 
1,154,000/. stated to be a part of the un- 
funded debt of the Exchequer, not sufti- 
ciently provided foron the 5th of January, 
1797. 


V.—Ways anvn MEans. 


Your Committee find that the Ways and 
Means already proposed for the year 1797, 
consist of 


Articles voted, viz. 
Land and malt Coeoeoeneeseseoe > Oe 2,750,000 
Loan 


@eeaeeoeeaeoea eee eoeoeaeaeeeane 


Surplus of grants «+scee coves 420,000 
£. 21,170,000 


And of articles estimated, viz. 


Growing produce of the consoli- 
dated fund.-. eoeseeeeeneeeavene -£.1,975,000 


Exchequer bills ---esceseseees 5,500,000 
Lottery -. eovpeeearsearevesccorce 200,000 
Total  £. 27,945,000 


VI.—Repvuctron or Pusiic Dest. 


Your Committee have farther proceeded to 

state an account of the progress that has been 
made in the reduction of the public debt since 
the 5th of July 1786, of the suns now an- 
nually applicable thereto, and of the farther 
eh Se which may be expected to be made, 
as larasthe same can be at present ascer- 
tained, in the reduction of the debt now ex- 
isting, 
_§ 1. Your Committee have great satisfac- 
ton upon this subject, in contemplating the 
large means which are now annually employed 
lor the reduction of the public debt, and the 
considerable progress which has heen already 
made towards that important end, 
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The annual sum now applicable to that 
purpose appears to anrount to 3,359,799, 
6s. 2d. 


Consisting of the following heads : 
Charged upon the consolidated 


fund iN 1786 .--+ss+eeeseees e£,4,000,000 

Annual grant ecceseeescescece 200,000 

Interest of capital bought -.---. 700,026 

Annuities expired or fallen in---- 118,361 
Amount of the 1/. per cent. cre- 

ated during the war--ecseseee 1,341,411 

| £.3,359,798 

The capital stock purchased by the applica- 


tion of the several sums appears to have been 
on the 16th of March 1797, 23,334,200, 


§ 2. The farther progress to be made in 
the reduction of the debt has been calculated, 
byorder of the commissioncrs.according to'the 
operation of the annual million, the interest 
of the stock redeemed by it, the amount of 
expired and unclaimed annuities, and an an- 
nual sum of two hundred thousand pounds in 
aid of this fund, granted by parliament, as ap- 
plied to the reduction of the debt which ex- 
isted betore the war, and considered as then 
amounting to the sum of two hundred and 
forty millions. These calculations, of course, 
depend upon the different prices at which the 
several stocks in which the public debt con- 
sists may happen to be purchased. The ear- 
liest date, according to these calculations, at 
which the whole of the debt that existed prior 
to 1793, and taken at two hundred and forty 
millions, would be cancelled, is 33 years from 
the 1st of February 1797; and even the most 
remote date at which it would be cancelled 
dues not exceed 54 years. Your Committee 
have subjuined to this part of their report co- 
pies of these several calculations, 


§. Your Committee observe, that the said 
calculations relute only to the progress which 
will be made, upon different data, in the re- 
duction of the debt existing before the war, 
by the application of the funds provided for 
that purpose. 

The reduction of the debt which has been 
incurred during the war, depends upon difter- 
ent considerations. The amount of the sink- 
ing fund applicable thereto, including the 
14. per cent. on account of the loan and 
bills funded in the present session amounts 
TO ecvccecveess eros nece 0£.1,541,451 
The dividend on the stock pur- 

chased thereby Is --++-- 
The total amount of the new sink- 
ing fund was ceccccee &y1,418,47 

Vhe capital of the new debt to the reduc- 
tion of which this sum is applicable, is 
140,665,8962. 

In order to give the House fuller informa- 
tion upon this part of the subject, your Com- 
mittee have called for farther calculations; 
but in the mean time they think it necessary 
to observe, that the new sinking fund appears 


eos @ee 


77,068 
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to bear a much larger proportion to the new 
debt, than the old sinking fund with its accu- 
mulations, the annual grant of two hundred 
thousand pounds, and the annuities expired, 
does atthe present moment totheolddebt; and 
that the whole sinking fund, after reaching the 
sum of four millions, is no longer made appli- 
cable by law to the discharge at compound 5n- 
terest of what may then remain of the old 
debt; but the operation of the new sinkin 

fund is to continue at compound interest ti 

Ahe new debt shall be totally extinguished 

Murch Sist 1797. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion re- 
specting Loans tothe Emperor.) April ¢. 
Mtr. Shertdan rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject of spe any farther advances to 
the Emperor, and proceeded to the follow- 
ing effect:—I believe there never was a 
subject brought before parliament which 
excited more anxiety in the public mind, 
than the present, or one to which the na- 
tion looked with more impatience, than 
they do for the decision of this House 
with respect to a future loan to the Em- 
peror. It is a point which, in my opinion, 
involves the question, whether they are to 
be saved or ruined? And it is to his im- 
perial majesty himself, highly important 
to know, before he commences the most 
important campaiga that was, perhaps, 
ever opened in Europe, what is the deter- 
mination of this House upon the subject 
of sending money out of the country at 
this awful moment. In discussing this 
momentous questron, FE am ready to 
admit, that whatever I may think of the 
necessity or the prudence of advances 
that have been already made by us to fo- 
reign powers, we should at all events keep 
good taith; and therefore it is highly im- 
portant, that we consider duly before we 
- encourage in the Emperor a hope that he 
is to have any aid from us in the future 
prosecution of this war. With this view 
of the subject I moved for certain papers, 
which I took to be essential to the subject 
in discussion. To that motion there ought 
to have been made a return very different 
from that small scratch which is exhibited 
on the paper now before us. What I 


Jament is not before us, in the whole of 


the. correspondence between the chan- 
cellor, of the exchequer and the bank di- 
rectors since the year 1794 upon the sub- 
ject of sending money to the Emperor. If 
the right hon. gentleman wishes to come 
to a free discussion of the question,— 
Whcther it be essential to the true inter- 
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ests of this country that farther advances 
should be made tothe Emperor, under all 
the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, whatever may have been the opi- 
nions of the bank directors, I shall be 
ready to argue the subject with him in 
that way. I think the subject may be 
now discussed without their opinions, as 
far as the motion with which J shall con- 
clude, will call for that discussion. Some 
may say it is premature to inquire into 
the question of advancing more money to 
the Emperor before we have had a com- 
plete investigation of the causes which led 
to the order in council, by which the bank 
were directed to stop payment. That ap- 
pears to me to be very unwise counsel ; 
tor by it you may be led to defer the re- 
medy until it is too late. It may be said, 
that you should not apply your remedy 
until you know the cause of the order: 
that, I own, is figuratively very correct; 
but if you attempt to carry it into prac- 
tice, it may be fatal to the patient. Ifa 
pe were to order that neither a 
andage nor a styptic should be applied 
to a bleeding wound until he had dis 
covered the cause of the complaint, his 
patient would stand in danger of dying, 
before the remedy could be applied ; or, if 
the Humane Society were to order that no 
person should be attempted to be brought 
to active life from a state of suspended 
animation, until the coroner’s inquest 
had set upon the body, and brought in 
their verdict, I apprehend their efforts 
would not be very useful.—I shall now 
proceed to the more immediate points 
of the subject. 

A worthy baronet (sir W. Pulteney) 
has given bis opinion upon part of this 
subject already. I have already, said, 
that I differed from that opinion. I hope 
that public credit will revive, and that in 
the person of the Bank of England. I am 
also confident, whether you endeavour to 
establish a bank upon the faith of the 
landed property of this country, or whe- 
ther you try any other means, that, no 
such attempts should be made until 
you are entirely satisfied that public 
credit cannot be restored in the per- 
son of the bank of England, From 
what I have heard abroad, and from the 
papers which have been laid upon the 
table this day, I'am glad: to see that the 
bank appears to have made such a stand 
against the measures which have led 
to this effect. I have, from the com- 
mencement, declared openly and freely 
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what I thought of the conduct of the 
bank. Upon the face of things, they cer- 
tainly do appear to have been guilty of 
errors and some degree of criminality. Jt 
is, therefore, with much satisfaction, I 

rceive from the papers on our table, 
that they are less to blame than I at first 
surmised. This will afford matter for joy 
to the country at large; because, in ad- 
dition to their being & corporate body, 
for purposes oiore immediately relating to 
themsetves, the bank are the channel 
through which the public creditor is 
paid. It would, therefore, Sir, unless it 
could be prdved that they had done 
something to forfeit their chatter, be rash 
and improper to make them no longer 
the medium through which the public 
creditor is to be paid. With respect to 
the bank in the present instance, it does 
appear, that from the end of the year 
1794, they have been unoeasing in their 
representations to the minister, whose 
. obstinate perseverance has brought the 
country to its present calantitous situa- 
tion. If, Sir, it shall by these papers ap- 
pear, that the Bank frequently remon- 
strated against the measure of making the 
treasury bills fae at the Bank; if it 
shall appear that they had nine distinct 
promises from him to abstain from that 
ractice ; if it shall appear that the right 
oa: gentleman promised to bring down 
the advances of the Bank from 2,500,000%. 
to 500,000/. as requested by the Bank; if 
it shall appear that he almost gave a 
pledge to bind himself, by a parliamentary 
measure, to make this reduction; ‘if it 
shall be seen that he never kept any one 
of these promises: if it shall appear that, 
notwithstanding these violations of the 
most solemn engagements, the Bank, 
with a too-blameable facility, continued 
to afford supplies to him upon representa- 
tions which amounted to intimidation—I 
say, Sir, if these things shall appear, if the 
House shall find that the bank continded 
their remonstrances until the very eve of 
issuing the order of council, which they 
did not solicit, and which they did 
not want for their owh affairs, I shall 
think, however, the directors may be cul- 
pable, from their too gteat facility, yet, 
that they stand clear of much of the 
blame, which, in the first instance, we 
might be inclined to attach to them. 
From the papers on the table, it appears, 
that on the 3d of December, 1795, the 
directors came to the following resolu- 
tion, which was communicated to the mi- 
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nisteg: ‘ Resolved, That the following 
resolution of the court be communicated 
to the chancellor of the exchequer: That 
the court of directors, after a very solemn 
deliberation, adequate to the importance 
of the subject, are unanimously of opinion, 
that should such a loan (viz. a loan of 
3,000,000%. to the‘ Emperor) take place, 
they are but too wel! grounded in declaring 
(from the actual éffects of thé Emperor's 
last loan, and the continued drains of 
ecie and bullion they still experienee) 
t they have the most cogent reasons to 
apprehend very momentous and alarming 
consequences. They are, therefore, léd to 
hope (after'expressing their acknowledg- 
ments to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for having hinted that the welfare and 
safety of the bank should in this matter 
supersede every other consideration) that 
he will be pleased to lay aside the adoption 
of such a measure, which they beg leave 
to repeat, would be, in their opinion, most 
fatal in its consequences.” On the 14th of 
January, 1796, they came to the os 
opinion, which was likewise communicate 
to the minister: It is the opinion of the 
committee of treasury, that the governor 
and deputy-governor should represent te 
the chancellor of the exchequer, That 
they cannot look upon the scheme of as- 
sisting the Emperor to raise a loan in 
Germany, by the guarantee of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain in any light which 
will not, one way or other, be detrimental 
to this country, even if a law were passed 
by parliament to prevent British subjects 
from taking any share therein. That such 
a call for money in Germany will occasion 
demands of it from hence. Germans, 
Italian, and other foreign capitalists, who 
have property here, will be induced to 
draw it away. People in Holland, who. 
by the late acts have money locked up 
here, may go to Germany, and draw for it 
from thence. That funds which would 
otherwise be employed in speculations of 
trade with England, may, by such an op- 
portunity of investment at home, be di- 
verted from the one to the other purpose. 
That the exchange between this country 
and Hamburgh may be much affected b 
it. That, in spite of legal prohibitions, it is 
to be apprehended that some people hete 
would take shares in such a negotiation 
under the names of their foreign corres- 
pondents. From these and other causes 
they are fully of opinion, that the governor 
and deputy governor can give no advice to 
Mr. Pitt in favour of sucha measure; which 
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is indeed, of a wide political extent, and 
beyond the line of their duty to judge of? 
On the 11th of February, 1796, there was 
formed the following resolutions :—‘ That 
it is the opinion of this court, founded 
upon its experience of the effects of the 
late imperial loan, that if any farther loan 
or advance of money to the Emperor, orto 
any other foreign state, should in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, take place, it will, in 
all probability, prove ratal to the Bank of 
England. . The court of directors do 
therefore most earnestly deprecate the 
adoption of any such measure ; and they 
solemnly protest against any responsibi- 
lity for the calamitous consequences that 
may follow thereupon. That the governor 
and deputy-governor do communicate 
these resolutions to the chancellor of his 
majesty’s exchequer.’ The House shall 
now hear the answers of the minister to 
these opinions and remonstrances:—An- 
swer to the first. ‘* The chancellor of the 
exchequer having perused the resolution 
with great attention, repeatedly said, that 
certainly, as matters were there stated, he 
should not think at present of bringing 
forward such a measure; adding, that 
though he should, in opening the budget, 
make it known that he made reserve with 
the present contractors for the loan, to 
pera the Emperor's raising three mil- 
ions, should circumstances require it, he 
should lay aside all thoughts of it, unless 
the situation of things, relative to the 
Bank, should so alter as to render such 
loan of no importance or inconvenience 
to them in perspective. The governor 
promised him, that should such a change 
take place, and he should wish for the 
adoption of such a measure, he certainly 
would communicate it to him with plea- 
sure. Mr. Pitt wished very much to have 
the paper left with him for the purpose of 
communicating its contents to the cabinet, 
if he found it necessary: promising, that 
no one should have a sight of it elsewhere 
and that if the governor would call upon 
him in two or three days, he would return 
ittohim.” Answer to the second. “ Mr. 
Pitt replied, that after the repeated inti- 
mations which he had given to the governor 
and deputy governor of the Bank, that 
no farther loan to the Emperor would 
be resolved on without previous com- 
munication with the Bank, and due 
consideration of the state of their cir- 
cumstances, he did not see any reason 
for these resolutions; that he did suppose 
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and that he should consider them in that 
light.” | 

After this solemn promise, and after 
ex pressing his ideathat the last resolution 
was adopted in the moment of alarm, he 
agreed to send a million and ahalf to the 
Emperor with a determination that par- | 
liamentshould not know it. If § am not 
misinformed, all the advances that were 
made to ministers were accompanied with 
very strong remonstrances against the 
mischievous tendency which they had on 
the credit of the Bank, and which remon- 
strances were answered by repeated as- 
surances that the sums should be punc- 
tually repaid. If what I heard upon the 
subject be true, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ought not only to dread the anger 
of the public for his conduct in this business, 
but he ought to be ashamed even to face 
the cabinet itself. Onthe 6th of October 
commenced the. present session of parlia- 
ment. His majesty was made to say on 
that day, amongst other things, « ely 
on your zeal and public spirit for such 
supplies as you may think necessary for 
the service of the year. It is a great satis- 
faction tome to observe, that, notwithstand-- 
ing the temporary embarrassments which 
have been experienced, the state of the 
commerce, manufactures, and revenue of 
the country, proves the real extent and 
solidity of. our resources, and furnishes 
you such means as must be equal to any 
exertions which the present crisis may re- 
quire.” I say, that when these words. 
were uttered, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer knew, from the representations of the 
Bank, that it would be unable to continue 
its advances, without being in danger of 
that which has since actually happened : 
this he knew when he deliberately put 
into the mouth ofthe sovereign, that which 
he, as minister, knew to be a falsehood. 
The Bank, I own, were blameable in com- 
plying with the minister's demands, but he 
was criminal in making such demands. 
These loans avowed, and the loan con- 
cealed, brought the Bank to its present 
condition, in which we see it unable to 
pay the public creditor. 

I now come to the order in council. 
The whole of that proceeding 1s founded 
upon the representation of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. None of the proceed- 
ings which led to that order are in writing, 
I believe. They keep no journal; I wish 
they did, and 1 wish that this minutes of 
that business were before the House. 1k 


“ they were adopted in a moment of alarm, | should like the House to sce, whether the 
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representations made by the chancellor of 
the exchequer had any resemblance to 
truth. Tosee, whether he laid before the 
council the various remonstrances that 
were made to him by the directors of the 
Bank. Whether he informed the council 
of one word of the real state of the Bank. 
All that appears upon that subject is, 
that the order in council was made upon 
the mere assertion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. Was the order in council a 
representation of the truth? Was the 
pressure actually produced by the unusual 
demands for specie that were made upon 
the metropolis; or was it not the gradual 
result of that which was repeatedly stated 
by the Bank to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ? I say it was from the latter. The 
chancellor of the exchequer knew it ; and 
it is an aggravation of his guilt that he 
abused the unsuspecting temper of his 
majesty, who was present at this council, 
by misrepresenting the fact. 

I have stated all the communications 
we know of between the Bank and the mi- 
nister. We have the authority of the 
former, that the advances to the Emperor 
were the main cause of the difficulties in 
which we are now involved. This I 
should think pretty good authority. But 
when we see all their predictions verified 
by the event, I must respect their opinion 
more. But, taking it for granted that we 
shall have a cross-examination upon the 
subject, I shall proceed to state what my 
opinion is, of another loan to the Emperor, 
in the present state of the country. 1 wish 
to take the question fairly, and to put out 
of my mind the prudential reasons of the 
case, and the probability of repayment ; 
though, on the face of it, we are not, as 
guardians of the public. purse, justified 
in lending money without a probability 
of its being repaid. I fairly admit, that if 
another loan be necessary for our co-ope- 
ration, and if it be connected with the vital 
interests of the state, the prospect of re- 

ayment is a subordinate consideration. 

is imperial majesty was bound to pay 
the first loans by instalments, to dis- 
charge the interest punctually, and to 
send a commissioner to this country, as 
his agent. He failed in all these engage- 
ments; he paid no instalments, was not 
punctual in paying the interest, and sent 
Do commissioner. That he paid the in- 
terest by more loans I grant; but the 
commissioner was wholly omitted. As 
to any future prospect of repayment, we 
have this pretty satisfaction, that, by the 
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last paper laid upon the table, the Empe- 
ror engages to repay the 500,000/. that 
has been advanced to him out of any far- 
ther loan that may be furnished. ‘There are 
nomeans so good asthis: Mexicoand Peru 
are not so excellent a source. They may 
by some accident fail; but if one debt @s 
tobe repaid, only when a man lends you 
more money, there is no security half so 
solid and so strong. We have, by the 
treaty respecting the first loan, a security 
upon the Emperor’s hereditary dominions, 
we have a claim upon Brabant; the Ne- 
therlands are mortgaged to us; we are, I 
may safely say, not mortgagees in posses- 
sion; and as the French do not seem in- 
clined to cede them to us, I do not lay 
much stress upon that security. But, as 
an argument in favour of another loan, it 
is said, that the Emperor’s resources will 
be amply sufficient after the war. If that 
is the case, it is a strong reason against 
imposing such additional burthens upon 
this country, in its present exhausted 
state; but ifit should not be the case, will 
it not render the prospect of repayment 
more distant? But I will not dwell upon 
this part of the subject, because, if farther 
advances are connected with the vital in- 
terests of the state, it will be immaterial to 
my argument, whether they are furnished 
by way of gift or of loan. 

In considering the subject in the next 
point of view, I shall not state it as a me- 
thod of forcing peace. I by no means 
take it even as an indirect mode tend- 
ing to lead to peace; but as the worst 
means of continuing the war. Under 
this impression, I contend, that what- 
ever gentlemen may think of the war, 
they ought to support my proposition ; 
because the question is not, whether ano- 
ther loan will or will not be an accommo- 
dation to the Emperor, but whether it will 
do him greater benefit, or us greater in- 
jury? This is the fair way of considering 
it; and in that point of view it must be 
proved that the Emperor cannot take the 
field without another loan. Are we to sup- 
pose that, notwithstanding the former sums 
that have been sent to him, he cannot 
make any vigorous efforts without this 
new one? Will gentlemen argue that he 
can make no military exertions unless his 
troops are well paid? I will not remind 
those gentlemen of their declaration so 
often made, that the French must fly be- 
fore troops well disciplined and regularly 
paid. We have fatal expericnce of the 
folly of thase declarations ; we have secn 
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soldiers frequently without pay, and with- 
out sufficient provisions, put to rout the 
best-paid armies in Europe. If I am 
to be told that they are influenced by 
a principle “ which they of the adverse 
_ party want ;” that they possess an enthu- 
siastic attachment to the cause which 
they support; that they are actuated by 
a spirit of indignation at the oppression 
attempted to be exerted against them; 
that it is this that has nerved their arms 
and steeled their hearts; if I am to be 
told that the Emperor, even for his last 
stake, can..ot rouse his subjects to 
such efforts; why, then, I say, the cause 
is desperate indeed, and you will be 
throwing away your money, without 
being able to do any effectual service 
to your ally. And do I demand from the 
subjects of Austria greater sacrifices than 
have been made by the people of Great 
Britain? By these sacrifices have we 
been reduced to our present situation. 
‘Having, therefore, been so reduced, we 
must see the absolute necessity of restor- 
ing public credit by all the means in our 
power. We must never lose sight of this 
—that it is the credit of Great Britain 
that has been the terror of her enemies : 
it is her life-blood and marrow; and 
whenever it is gone, she will be reduced, 
not, perhaps, to a lifeless body, but to a 
small and insignificant trunk in the eyes 
of all Europe. I say, Sir, therefore, we 
must look to our actual situation. We 
have doubled our national debt. If this 
campaign be the last, twenty-six millions 
will not pay our permanent peace estab- 
lishment ; but we must, in addition to the 
burthens under which the people labour, 
Jay on five millions of additional taxes. 
How these additional taxes can be raised 
without the restoration of public credit, I 
Jeave others to determine. Under these 
circumstances I would say to our ally, 
You must not ask me to do that which 
can only afford you temporary aid, but 
which will bring on me entire destruction. 
If we cast our eyes around, we shall find 
no pleasing prospects to dwell on. Even 
India, from which we were fondly taught 
to expect assistance, is labouring under a 
pressure of a similar nature with this 
country. In the West Indies, if we are to 
keep the conquests, which with a savage 
barbarity we persist in making in St. Do- 
mingo, only to purchase graves for our 
gallant countrymen, we must look, not 
only to our present expenses, but to our 
permanent peace establishment. At home, 
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we are told, money is the only commo- 
dity in which the army will be paid; that 
the internal peace of the country depends 
upon it. e are told, by insinuation, 
that the burthens of the people are so 
great, that the repose of every member in 
that House rests upon the army being paid 
in specie. Look to the state of Ireland: 
if a civil war in that country can be 
avoided, must there not be a supply of 
money for the maintenance of public 
credit there? Upon the state of the 
funds in this country, I look back a year 
from the day on which I am now speak- 
ing. I find that the five per cents were 
then at 101, and the three per cents 693. 
What are they on this day? The five 
per cents are at 721, and the three per 
cents, at 492. And this in one year! 
What may be their fall in another ycar is 
a calculation that must appal the stoutest 
mind to contemplate. Can any thing be 
done to restore the funds but by restoring 
public credit? It may be said, that it is 
wrong to lay before the public so dark a 
statement. I say, Sir, no evil is so great 
as concealment. I do not wish to encou- 


rage despair, but I wish to avoid deceit. 


I must oppose the system of delusion that 
has so long been practised upon the 
country. Do we want an example? Let 
us look to the Bank. The Bank were 
trustees for others; they forgot their si- 
tuation; they trusted to the promises of 
the right hon. gentleman, and they made 
large advances to him. We sce how it 
has fared with them, and so will it fare 
with this House, if we go on confiding as 
we have done. Whether the minister 
was deceived himself, or whether he de- 
ceived the Bank, will be a subject of fu- 
ture inquiry ; but enough has already been 
laid before us, to enable us to come to 
this conclusion—that we must withhold 
all farther confidence from him. An ate 
tempt to bring the House to vote that no 
farther advances shall be made to the 
Emperor may be said to lead to the worst 
effect, that of retarding peace. As amea- 
sure of war, we have a right to say to the 
Emperor that we have done all we can. 
We have not given our last guinea only, 
but our honour. We have a right to de- 
sire him to call upon his own subjects. 
But it may be said, Will not the motion 
induce France to offer terms which she 
would not have offered, if we had fur- 
nished the Emperor with the assistance 
required? I think it would produce an 
cffect directly contrary. I aim persuaded 
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that if one thing could give more delight 
to France than another, it would be the 
knowledge that the Commons of England 
had resolved to persevere in the present 
ruinous system. The French would not 
then care whether the Emperor's troops 
carried on offensive or defensive war; 
they would not then value the loss of this 
or that portion of territory; they would 
console themselves with the reflection, 
that this proceeding of the Commons was, 
perhaps, slowly, but surely sapping and 
undermining the pillars of the public cre- 
dit of Great Britain; and they would see 
the certainty of making a conquest of us. 
In the event, therefore, of any negotiation, 
the effect that would be produced would 
be directly contrary to that which has been 
predicted. 

With regard to the general safety of 
this country, admitting our credit to be 
restored, I should despair as little as any 
man; but I fear that some among us 
think, that our apprchension about public 
credit is ill founded, and that if we get 
into the system of the French, and rel 
upon paper, we shall be an Seersiiatch 
for them. If there is to be no regard to 
public credit, and national faith; if there 
is to be no dread of a national bankruptcy; 
if ** perish commerce, perish credit,” be 
the determination of gentlemen, I will 
not pretend to prophecy the result; but 
the feelings of the nation are, I believe, 
against such a scheme. Should we even 
fail in the endeavour to keep up the na- 
tional honour, by endeavouring to pre- 
serve the public faith, we shall fall with 
dignity, and shall expire with something 
like an enviable glory. As long as we 
are just to the people, so long shall we 
retain their affections; and 1 am confident 
that if the trial were really to be made, 
whether this country should be a province 
of France, there would be but one heart, 
and, in the language of the poet, we shall 
exclaim : 


*€ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 


The statement which I have laid before 
the House, may be said to be more 
gloomy than circumstances warrant. I 
shall be glad to have it proved so; but at 
present 1 am inclined to think that I have 
erred on the contrary side. We have 
heard, that *¢ the people have nothing to 
do with the laws but to obey them;” 
and it has been said, “ that the parlia- 
ment belongs to the king, and not to the 
people.” I hope we shall not hear, in 
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the present case, that the king’s honour 
is engaged for another loan to tle Empe- 
ror, and that we, being the king's parlia- 
ment, must fulfil his engagements. Sir, 
I care not for the authority by which 
such doctrines are maintained: they are 
the doctrines of pride, ignorance, and pre- 
sumption, and the more solemn the snes 
where they are uttered, and the more sacred 
the function of the man from whom they 
proceed, the more libellous and treason- 
able are they in their nature. Sir, you 
know that we are bound to give advice to 
the king. You know that iP any member 
dared tointroduce the king’s name to influ- 
ence any debate, you wouldimmediatelycall 
him to order. We need not be to!d, that 
there is a suspicion abroad, of our looking 
too much to the crown, and too little to 
the people. We are not ignorant that all 
who have places under the crown, become 
so immediately suspected, that they must 
go again to the people to know, whether 
they have or have not, by the acceptance 
of such places, forfeited their confidence. 
I do hope we shall on this day show that 
we belong to, and are responsible to, 
the people; for if we persevere in the 
course that we have pursued, we shall 
not deserve to be called the king’s parlia- 
ment, but the parliament of the Emperor ; 
not the parliament of the king of Great 
Britain, but of the house of Austria. I 
am prepared to vote, that not a guinea 
more be furnished to his imperial majesty, 
and that we extend no farther aid to 
him; but Iam ready to defer to the judg- 
ment of others. Some have said that 
there is information depending which will 
enable us to take a wider view of the sub- 
ject. Ihave, therefore, so far accommo- 
dated my motion as not to move any pre- 
cise resolution, but to make a proposi- 
tion which, I hope, will meet with al- 
most unanimous concurrence. I move, 
Sir, ** That this House will resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
inquire whether it is consistent with a due 
regard to the essential interests of this 
country, that, under the present circum- 
stances, any farther Loans or Advances 
should be made to his Imperial Majesty.” 

Mr, Pitt rose and said:—The speech 
of the hon. gentleman, varied so much 
from his motion, and there was so little 
resemblance with the opinions he advanced 
and the proposition with which he con- 
cluded, that I find it extremely difficult to 
adopt a train of argument which will bear 
upon botb at one time. The arguc:icnt 
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of the hon. gentleman, which he pretended 
to found upon a long detail of circum- 
stances, in his opinion undeniable in point 
of fact, and certainly, if they are true, 
‘very serious in their nature, pointed 
to a conelusion, in which he premised 
that the House would betray their trust 
to their constituents, if they did not join, 
and from which, if they ventured to dissent 
he apprehended the most fatal conse- 
quences would ensue to the country. He 
stated the subject now under discussion, 
as one not to be hung up or suspended, 
not as one upon which information ought 
to be colleeted, and mature deliberation 
exercised before a decision was passed ; 
but he described it with all-that richness 
of imagery and aptness of allusion of 
which he is so much master; with even 
multiplied illustrations, as one on which a 
moment’s delay ought not.to be permitted 
and on which to hesitate was to sacrifice 
the best interests of the nation. It was a 
case, according to him, in which patience 
led to death. I must observe, in setting 
out, however, that his analogies, however 
various and beautiful, were not very appro- 
priate. He represented the absurdity of 
anquiring into the nature of the instru- 
ment by which a wound was inflicted, 
before bandages and styptics were ap- 
plied, and the insanity of waiting for the 
coroner’s inquest upon a person drowned, 
before the means recommended by the 
Humane Society were used for his reco- 
very. He forgot, however, that his 
motion, as calculated to operate upon the 
political malady of the state, did not cor- 
respond with the steps which ought to be 
taken in the first instance with a person 
wounded or drowned. In order to make 
the allusion accurate, his argument should 
have stated, that the continuance of remit- 
tances to the emperor would produce an 
inability in the bank to make good their 
anoney payments; or supposing that ina- 
bility to nave just arisen, he should have 
shown, that the measure recommended in 
his motiun was the best which could be 
adopted to remove that inability. It so 
happens, however, unfortunately for the 
accuracy of his allusion, that money pay- 
ments have been suspended at the bank 
for a considerable time; that an order of 
council was issued as the best remedy at 
the moment for the ditlicultics of the bank ; 
that this suspension has been recognized 
by the House of Commons; and that the 
legislature, anxious to devise the best 
mode of restoring the credit of that cor- 
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poration by reinstating it in its former 
situation of solvency, has thought proper, 
as a fit preliminary to that deliberation, 
to appoint a secret committee to inquire 
into the causes of its embarrassments. 
This is is the true state of the question. 

_ The hon. gentleman represented his 
motion as essential to the very being of 
the bank and of the country, and as one 
from which the House cannot withhold its 
assent without sealing their own reproach 
and infamy, by sacrificing every trust 
which has been delegated to them by the 
nation; and when the motion was read, 
it turned out to be nothing more than an 
ambiguous attempt to make them pro- 
nounce indirectly an opinion upon a 
subject, upon which they were not yet in 
possession of information sufficient to 
enable them to pass a fair and just deci- 
sion. For though the case was of such a 
nature, as represented in his speech, that 
it could of admit neither doubt nor delay, 
his motion went to nothing more than the 
appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with it. 
Does the hon. gentleman mean that the 
House should now resolve itself into that 
committee, and report to-night? If this 
is his intention, shee would be the can- 
dour of the proceeding in respect of those 
who wish for farther information, and 
who are unwilling to deliver an opinion till 
that information is collected? Ifhe does 
not mean that the House should now re- 
solve itself into this committee, then I 
object to the motion as ambiguous, disin- 
genuous, and uncandid, as capable from 
its nature of being understood two ways, 
and as tending to mislead the House upon 
the subject on which they are called upon 
to decide. The hon. gentleman knows, 
and the House must be aware, that every 
question which respects the disposal of the 
public money must be agitated in a come 
mittee of the whole House, so that whe- 
ther the House may think it proper to 
give their sanction to the hon. gentleman’s 
argument or not, it must be in a com- 
mittee of that deseription which the sub- 
ject will eventually come before, and in 
which their decision will be finally given. 
There is this difference, however, that at 
present they are not in possession of that 
degree of information which is necessary 
for them to decide upon a question of so 
much importance; whereas they will then 
have the materials before them, from 
which such information is to be collected. 
If the hon. gentleman contends that the 
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information of which they are at present 
in possession, is sufficient to enable them 
to form a correct judgment of what ought, 
or of what ought not tobe done, why 
does he not move them to come to an in- 
mediate decision without going into a 
committee at all? In short, it was as su- 
perfluous in one view, as it is inconsistent 
and contradictory in another. I should 
not think that the House will consider it 
to be their duty to sanction the opinions 
of the hon. gentleman, upon a view of 
their general policy and expediency, far 
less that they will decide upon a subject 
of so much importance, with the scanty 
means of information now in their power ; 
but if they mean to comply with the real 
object of the motion and the true wishes 
of the mover, let them do it in a fair and 
manly way, and not by assenting to a 
motion as ambiguous in its nature as per- 
fidious in its designs. ‘Thismuch I thought 
it right to say upon the narrow shape of 
the motion; and having said so much 
upon the question immediately before the 
House, it is the less necessary for me to 
dwell long upon the train of argument 
which prefaced the proposition on-which 
it turns. 

Though I differ very considerably from 
the hon. gentleman on many of the topics 
on which he touched, I entirely agree 
with him on the general importance of the 
subject. I agree with him in thinking 
that it is connected not only with the fate 
of a great and powerful empire, but with 
the general fute and destiny of the world; 
but in proportion to its magnitude, ought 
to be the caution of this House in deciding 
upon it on narrow and confined principles. 
That these are domestic considerations 
which are highly momentous, I readily 
admit, but I would remind the House that 
there may be a narrow mode of looking 
atthem. Without attending to the cir- 
cumstance of our having a great and 
powerful enemy to contend with, flushed 
with success, and ambitious of conquest, 
with means of bringing into the field more 
Numerous armies than perhaps ever were 
known, and without attending to the cir- 
cumstance of our insular situation, which 
in time of war renders a continental di- 
version of great consequence to our ex- 
ternal security ; but considering it merely 
as a question to be decided upon the prin- 
ciples of economy, and calculating the 
effect, which granting pecuniary remit- 
tances to his imperial majesty at the pre- 
sentmoment, has a tendency to produce 
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upon public credit, upon the success of 
the war and in accelerating the period and 
improving the terms of peace, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing an opinion, that 
the result of this calculation will be, that 
this country, by sending pecuniary as- 
sistance to her magnanimous and faithful 
ally, will adopt the best mode of consult- 
ing resl economy, of restoring public cre- 
dit, of prosecuting the war, while war is 
necessary, with advantage, and of secure 
ing a speedy and honourable issue to the 
contest. Were the House therefore to be 
driven to a decision upon the subject, I 
should state this as my clear opinion; but 
by deferring that decision till they have the 
means of information more fully before 
them, the influence of my opinion, I 
firmly believe, will be superseded by their 
own conviction, and on that account am 
happy that the hon. gentleman does not 
mean to press it to an ultimate decision 
to-night. The more the subject is dis- 
cussed, the fewer doubts will be Jeft upon 
the minds of gentlemen of the propriety 
of the measure, and the more the circum- 
stanc?s of the case are investigated and 
analyzed, the more will the opinion of 
its policy and utility be confirmed. As 
an opportunity for this discussion will 
hereafter occur, I do not think it neces- 
sary now to enter much at length upon 
the different topics connected with it. I 
shall, therefore, only say a few words on 
each of them. 

In the first place, Jet us try its merits 
as ameacure of economy. And here I 
must remind the House that the hon. gen- 
tleman, by his own confession, does not 
bring forward the proposition as an indie 
rect mode of forcing government to con- 
clude a peace by disarming the country. 
The question therefore is, whether, as a 
mode of carrying on the war, the advan- 
tage which is likely to arise to this coun- 
try from the co-operation of the Emperor, 
secured by her pecuniary aid, is an equi- 
valent for the temporary inconvenience 
which the public may sustain in conse- 
quence of sending these remittances? To 
estimate the advantages with the inconve- 
niences is very difficult. But, in the out- 
sct, I must set right an assumpticn of the 
hon. gentleman respecting the difference 
of this’ country granting or withholding 
pecuniary assistance from her ally. The 
difference (which of itself is no small one) 
is not merely whether we are to carry on 
an offensive or defensive war: this is one 
consideration, but it is not the only one. 
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The hon. gentleman may talk in as high 
terms as he will of French enthusiasm and 
French gallantry, but he cannot deny, at 
least he cannot in justice deny, an equal 
tribute of applause to Austrian valour 
and Austrian heroism. If we review 
the campaigns of the war, it is impossible 
to find in history instances of greater 
prowess in the soldier, of more accom- 
plished talents in the general, or of more 
true magnanimity in the sovereign, than 
what they have exhibited. But the re- 
sources of his imperial majesty are in 
such a situation, that, with all his zeal to 
persevere in the contest, and all his ho- 
nour in keeping his engagements with his 
allies, he cannot put the full force of his 
dominions in action without pecuniary as- 
sistance. Will any man then tell me that, 
if we cut off all hope of this assistance, 
he may not be able to persevere in his 
exertions? Will any man tell me that, 
if there were no military diversions created 
upon the Rhine or in the Tyrol, on the 
north or on the south of France, her nu- 
merous armies would not be employed in 
menacing our territory, and penaps in 
invading our coasts? Or will any man 
tell me that if we withhold pecuniary as- 
sistance from the Emperor, that refusal 
may not lead to a separate B pa between 
Germany and France? The difference, 
then, is not carrying on a defensive instead 
of an offensive war, but it is carrying on 
a war solely on your part, without any as- 
sistance to aid your efforts, or any diver- 
sion to divide the force of the enemy, in- 
stead of carrying on the war as at present, 
in conjunction with an ally whose exer- 
tions are able to resist the whole military 
power of France, while your fleets are 
occupied in protecting your trade and ex- 
tending your foreign dominions. And do 
not the advantages which we enjoy, as 
they may be estimated from this short 
and simple statement, infinitely more than 
counterbalance any temporary inconveni- 
ence that we may sustain from the mode 
in which they are procured? The hon. 
gentleman took occasion to introduce the 
subject of a report from a secret com- 
mittee of which he is a member, but which 
is not yet before the House. I should 
wish, therefore, that the House will wait 
till the report is produced, and not repose 
implicit confidence in any of the state- 
ments made by the hon. gentleman. I do 
not know whether the peace establishment 
came under the inquiry or calculation of 
that committee. I rather think that it 
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could not immediately come under theie 
investigation. But whether it did or not, 
I am happy to assure the House that no 
such result, nor any thing approaching to 
it, will be found to arise out of a fair exa- 
mination of the circumstances of the 
country. 

But I find I am discussing the question 
on grounds, on which I ought not to ob- 
ject to it. Upon the train of argument 
which I was before pursuing, it is easy to 
show that, if we do not intend to lay down 
our arms, if we mean to continue any 
method of exertion, if it be our wish to 
be in a situation to persevere in hostilities, 
if hostilities are necessary from the over. 
bearing pride and unjust pretensions of 
the enemy, it cannot be a measure of 
economy to abandon the plan of availing 
ourselves of the co-operation of his impe- 
rial majesty by contributing money to his 
assistance. When we consider the amount 
of the expense, and the magnitude of 
the service, there is no ground of compa. 
rison between them! Upon what data 
does the hon. gentleman assume that the 
measure will lead to any difference of ex- 
pense at all? He may consider the war 
as unjust as it was unnecessary, and as ill 
conducted in its process as it was ground- 
lessly undertaken: he may, if he pleases, 
think that the French were right in every 
thing in which this country thought them 
wrong, but he does not contend that we 
should this day throw down our arms and 
make unconditional submission to the ene- 
my. Overlooking, then, the consideration 
of additional security arising from the co- 
operation of the Emperor, and the effects 
of that co-operation acting upon the spirit, 
the trade, the manufactures, and the po- 
pulation of the country; overlooking, I 
say, these considerations (and surely when 
I put them aside none will suppose that I[ 
view them as trifling or. unimportant) let 
him calculate the additional direct expense 
which it requires to protect our coasts 
from a vigilant and enterprising foe, who 
would have nothing to do but to molest 
bis only remaining enemy. Reduce the 
public expenses as much as you can, and 
let the inevitable burthens of the war be 
alleviated as much as possible by well 
judged economy in the different branches 
of the public service ; but be not so weak 
or 60 treacherous to yourselves as to blot 
out one part of an estimate under pretence 
of economy, while you create another 
service which must be provided for at a 
much larger expense, and which would 
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tend to aggravate the evil which it is your 
intention to cure. 

The hon. gentleman does not recom- 
mend his motion, or rather he does not 
ground his opposition to the measure here- 
after to be proposed upon the tendency of 
this opposition, to accelerate the restora- 
tion of peace. This, however, is an ob- 
ject which on no political question ought 
to be set out of view, and therefore I shall 
saya few words na the subject in this 
point of light. Of those who wish for 
peace, there are two classes. There are 
some, and of these a very numerous body, 
who are desirous for peace, as soon as 
peace can be obtained on safe and honour- 
able terms. To such it must be clear that 
the object of their wishes cannot be se- 
cured by laying aside the means of action. 
' But there are others, and the hon. gentle- 
man may be one, whoare of opinion that, 
for the attainment of peace, there are no 
terms which we ought not to accept, no 
law to which we ought not to submit. 
Even those who entertain these humiliat- 
ing ideas, would be guilty of insanity, 
were they to add to the degradation b 
pha! aside one of the weapons to which 
they have to trust for the acquisition of 
their darling object. Such conduct would 
betray a desire not only to take any terms 
which the enemy might be pleased to dic- 
tate, but to take every means to render 
these terms as bad as possible. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the measure in agitation 
affects the question of peace, both as it 
depends upon the period, of its restora- 
tion, and the terms on which it may be 
concluded. Did the reasonings upon the 
subject leave any doubt as to the fact, the 
conduct of the enemy through the whole 
course of the war would put the matter 
beyond all question. 

Having said so much upon the topics 
of economy and the return of peace, I 
proceed to advert to it as a means of re- 
storing public credit. Now, what does 
the hon. gentleman hereassume? He as- 
sumes, that+ the great operating cause of 
the present embarrassments has been fo- 
reign remittances; and upon this assump- 
tion, he objects to any farther advances 
being made to the Emperor. In this view 
of the subject, I shall beg leave to throw 
out a few suggestions, which will lead not 
only to a conclusion different from his, 
but to a conclusion directly opposite. The 
hon. gentleman has had the goodness to 
give me intimation, that he has some se- 
rious charges to prefer against me. Of 
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course, I shall probably have opportunities 
enough in future of explaining my own 
conduct; and with the decision of the 
House, I shall most willingly abide, what- 
ever that decision maybe. As this is not 
the subject of discussion on this night, 
perhaps it is improper in me to say any 
thing upon it. I would only beg leave to 
observe, that the printed papers, upon 
which the hon. gentleman commented, — 
contain the written representations of the 
bank, and, it is added, my answers. 
These answers, however, were not given 
in writing, and what is there printed under 
this title, is merely minutes of what passed 
between me and the governor and deputy- 
governor of the bank, reported for the 
perusal of the bank-directors, without 
having been previously submitted to my 
examination; nor did [ so much as see 
them till just before they were printed. 
The hon. gentleman argues, that advances 
to the Emperor were calculated to pro- 
duce ruinous consequences, that ruinous 
gail aaa did ensue, therefore, that 
the advances made to the Emperor were 

roductive of ruinous consequences. This 
is very short logic: but if he will not be- 
lieve 1t to be¢false upon my authority, if 
it is not too much to ask, let him compare 
it with information. In order to make his 
conclusion good, he must show that the 
remittances made to the Emperor aigean 
did diminish the cash in“the bank, an 
that the issue of the order in council was 
occasioned by the diminution produced 
by these remittances. If it should ap- 
pear that these advances did not occasion 
any diminution of cash at the time that 
they were made; on the contrary, that 
the balance of cash rather increased, and 
that the mischief so much and so justly 
lamented arose from the operation of 
causes widely different, then, in justice 
as well as prudence, the House ought not 
to ascribe an evil to a cause different from 
that in which it originated. 

The hon. gentleman preferred another 
charge against me, which I heard without 
much dismay—that I had persisted in 
sending money to the Emperor when I 
was aware that the bank, from the line of 
conduct I was pursuing, was approaching 
to a state of insolvency. ‘This, again, he 
takes for granted without any information 
upon the subject. If it should turn out 
that, during the whole period that these 
remittances were made, so far was I from 
being aware of the approaching difficulties 
of the bank, that by the successful opera- 
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tion of commerce, the balance of ex- 
change for all that time was in favour of 
this country, insomuch that, if these cir- 
cumstances had continued, the state of 
the bank would at this day have been grow- 
ing better, the hon. gentleman will surely 
not persist in the accusation, when he finds 
that the ground on which it was preferred 
is wholly and ccmpletely fallacious. The 

remises the hon. gentleman may wish to 
be taken on trust; but to this I object, not 
wishing to supersede his position by any 
assertion of my own, but merely because 
the House are not in possession of mate- 
rials from which they can infer whether it 
be true or false. When these materials 
are before them, pernepe it may be found 
that the mischief arose from remittances 
of cash, which were sent to Ireland to a 
greater extent than usual, and to local 
alarms in this country, which caused a 
gceat run upon the bank for some time 
before the order in council was issued. 
This is all the answer which I think I need 
give to the hon. gentleman’s charge of 
misrepresentation. 

I have only a word more to say respect- 
ing an expression in the speech from the 
throne at the opening of the present 
session. In that speech his majesty was 
advised to state, that the resources of the 
country were equal to every exertion—an 
expression founded certainly not upon a 
knowledge of the balance of cash or bul- 
lion at that time in the Bank, but upon 
the survey of the general state of trade 
and manufactures of the kingdom. Our 
trade and manufactures certainly depend 
in a considerable degree upon the stabilit 
of public credit, which is interwoven wit 
the independence of the country. To 
preserve that independence, then, is ne- 
cessary above all thin s to the restoration 
of public credit ; and next to the preser- 
vation of this independence, is the pre- | 
vention of the danger of a future run 
upon the Bank. And here we may look 
at the question in two points of view. 
Let us first look at the best way to pro- 
cure the greatest quantity of cash; and if | 
the sie bi is fairly viewed, I do not de- | 
spair of convincing the House that the re- | 
mittance of a sum to the Emperor, instead _ 
of obstructing and impeding the influx of 
cash into the kingdom, will accelerate and 
increase it. I will grant that, if collateral” 
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abandoning an ally would have no effect 
upon the markets of Europe, and that 
such a step, were it taken by this country, 
would not influence any of the avenues of 
her commerce? Such a position is so 
absurd and untenable, that it would be an 
insult on the good sense of the House to 
spend their time in combating it. But a 
profitable trade depends not only on the 
state of the purchuser to receive, but of 
the seller to send. And need I ask what 
effect it would have upon the zeal, the 
spirit, the industry, and, consequently, 
the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
try, were our coasts to be incessantly 
threatened by the whole concentred force 
of France, which would be the case were 
the Emperor obliged, 1n consequence of 
our refusing to aid him with money, to 
conclude a separate peace with our com- 
mon enemy? When the subject, there- 
fore, is viewed in this Jight, who is so 
short-sighted as not to see, that the incon- 
venience which may arise from present 
exertion would be much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the pressure of subsequent 
events? Ifthe argument be admitted in 
one case, there is no possible case to 
which it may not be applicd. In short, it 
may be argued upon the same grounds, 
that, as soon a3 you experience the diffi- 
culties arising from a drain of cash, you 
must give up all your foreign connexions, 
and, upon this principle, you ought to with- 
draw your protection from all your posses- 
sions in the Kast and West Indies. Of these 
possessions, for instance, it might be said, 
‘“ True, they have been accounted exe 
tremely valuable, they have yielded great 
profits, the produce of them has formed a 
great article of connnerce, and been the 
cause of a vast influx of wealth into the 
country, but in time of war they put us to 
an expense; we will save therefore in 
future the expense of protection.” But 
how? By sacrificing all the present and - 
future advantages which might flow from 
the possession of them. Precisely the 
same argument will apply to an ally. 

But if the reasoning is just in the view 
of procuring an influx of cash from 
abroad, how much stronger is it in the view 
of promoting circulation at home, which 
is fully as necessary for the restoration of 
the credit of the bank as the other! If 
our foreign commerce would be affected 


cixcumstances did not vary, the balance ! by the abandonment of anally, how much 
In our favour would be diminished pre- | more would our internal situation be af- 
cisely in proportion to the sum sent | fected by the pressure which would natu- 
ubroad. But will it be contended, that rally result from an enemy increasing in 
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strength in a direct ratio to our inability 
to resist his efforts! Would not the na- 
tural consequence be a new alarm, ac- 
companied with a disposition to hoard? 
And thus the immediate cause of the mis- 
chief would be renewed. I trust that, 
though there might be some cause for the 
Jate alarm, it is now almost gone by; and 
I am convinced, that the more the state 
of the country is inquired into, the less 
ground there 1s for despondency, or the 

prehension of any danger which En- 
glishmen may not boldly meet with the 
fortitude which belongs to the national 
character. While our object is however 
to remove alarm, and to restore the public 
credit, is it wise or prudent to court a 
greater alarm? Can it be expected that 
the effects of the greater would be less 
serious than of the slighter alarm, or that 
even the same effects would not do much 
more harm? Those, then, who look to 
the restoration of public credit in the 
Bank of England as their favourite object, 
should be the last persons to counteract 
a measure which has an obvious tendency 
to produce that event to which their 
wishes and their endeavours tend: and 
how the hon. gentleman can claim the 
benefit of the argument drawn from his 
subject, I have yet to learn, nor can I 
even guess. 

There is still another topic left, upon 
which I feel myself impelled to say a few 
words, namely, the additional security 
that would be given to credit by the res- 
toration of peace. Whether the best 
mode of obtaining peace is to run the risk 
of losing the aid of the Emperor, is a 
question upon which there exists but 
little doubt. We have seen long ago 
that the uniform object of the enemy’s 
policy has been to Aisunite us from our 
ally. This design has manifested itself 
in the course of several negotiations and 
discussions, and we have seen a similar 
policy too successfully practised with 
other powers, who were formerly leagued 
with us against France, and who have 
been seduced, some into a neutrality, 
others into open hostility against us. She 
has publicly and repeatedly declared her 
wish to make a separate peace with Aus- 
triay that she raight be enabled to dictate 
terms to us, or to carry on the war against 
this country with greater effect. It is 
but very lately that we have heard that 
France has, a short time ago, made dis- 
tinct overtures of peace to the Emperor 
to the exclusion of this country, and that 
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he, with his accustomed honour and good 
faith, instead of accepting of them, com- 
municated them to the court of St. 
James's, and renewed his declaration to 
the enemy, that‘he would not conclude a 
peace except in conjunction with Great 
Britain, justly persuaded that no peace 
can be concluded on a permanent founda- 
tion, but one founded upon a due regard 
to the individual claims, and the common 
interests of the different powers of Europe. 
Putting apart, therefore, the obligations 
of gratitude and honour, it must be ob- 
vious to every one whose views are not 
confined within the narrowest and most 
contracted limits, that the best mode of 
attaining the desirable object of peace is, 
to persevere in making a common cause 
with the Emperor, and aiding ‘sim with 
those means which his own dominions do 
not furnish, but with which the resources 
of this country enable us to supply him. 
It is for this House to determine whether 
they will give success to the intrigues of 
the enemy, which have hitherto been frus- 
trated by the fidelity and magnanimity of 
our ally, or whether they will persevere in 
those measures, which are most likely to 
bring the contest to a safe and honourable 
issue. To their judgment and their spirit 
I leave the decision, convinced that they 
will act in a manner becoming the repre- 
sentatives of a great and powerful nation. 
On these grounds [ think there is no use 
incountenancing the present measure; and 
as it does not commit the House to give 
any opinion upon the subject, I shall give 
it my negative. 

Mr. Fox said:—My hon. friend has 
made out a strong primd facie case against 
sending any more monev to the Emperor; 
but he has not upon this ground alone 
desired the House to adopt any definitive 
resolution. He has moved for a come 
mittee to examine whether any farther 
information can be obtained to remove 
the impression which the first view is cal- 
culated to produce. It appears from the 
documents before the House, that the 
right hon. gentleman has broken the pro- 
mise which he made to the bank directors, 
and that he persevered in remitting money 
to the Emperor in spite of their earnest 
remonstrances. When I find that the 
opinion of the bank directors was so de- 
cided as to the danger of sending money 
out of the country at that pericd, Iam 
ready to refuse my assent to a continu- 
ance of the system now. But the right hor. 
gentleman says, that, perhaps, the bank 
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directors may be of a different opinion 
now as to the effects of such a measure, 
and that their prediction, as to its conse- 
quences, has been contradicted, although, 
the event which they anticipated has ulti- 
mately taken place from other causes. 
But the very purpose of the inquiry now 
proposed is, to ascertain what are the 
sentiments of the bank directors, and to 
obtain their opinion of the effects which, 
in the present state of the country, any 
farther advances to the Emperor are likely 
to produce. The right hon. gentleman 
urged one objection to the motion, which, 
had it come from a person of inferior abi- 
lities and authority, I should have coast- 
dered as an idle quibble. The right hon. 
gentleman says, that the motion is either 


meant to bring the House to a decision 


this night, or, if it admitted farther delay, 
it cannot effect the object of applying a 
styptic to the wound, of which the body 
is bleeding to death. But though my hon. 
friend does not mean to hurry the House 
into the committee to night, three days 
need not elapse before the House come to 
a decision. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, opposes the forms of the House, 
and says, that the subject will be better 
discussed in a committee of supply. But 
is not time of material consideration when 
public credit and confidence depend upon 
the result? Is it not of importance that 
the country should know, as soon as pos- 
sible, that no more money is to be sent 
abroad? If the decision is connected 
with the recovery of public credit, and 
the restoration of the Bank to its former 
situation, the speed with which the deter- 
mination is adopted is an argument of the 
greatest weight. If the discussion is post- 
pee the circumstances in which the 

ouse will afterwards have to decide, 
may be materially changed. His majesty 
may enter into conditional engagements 
for the ee of sums; and though we 
know that the House is not bound by 
such engagements, will any man tell me 
that the House would be as free to decide 
when his majesty called upon them to en- 
able him to fulfil his engagement, as 
before it was contracted? But, what se- 
curity is there that, before the opportunity 
arrives for the House to decide in the 
manner proposed by the right hon. gene 
tleman, advances may not actually be 
made, and money be sent abroad to the 
Emperor? Last year the right hon. gen- 
tleman remitted to the Emperor a million 
and a half’ without the knowledge or con- 
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sent of parliament: and what security 
have we that he will not again make a 
merit of acting in the same manner ? 
Whatever other ministers might have 
pleaded against such a supposition, the 
right hon. gentleman cannot remove the 
suspicion, as he has established the precey 
dent by what he has already done, and 
under the slight censure which was passed 
upon his conduct, may avail himself of 
the pretence of necessity to adopt a simi- 
lar measure. Will the House, then, upon 
the prospect of a full discussion upon a 
future occasion, trust, that the minister 
will not anticipate that discussion which 
they are afterwards to pronounce? The 
right hon. gentleman said, truly, that all 
the House had to do was, to choose be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages 
which every view of the subject presents ; 
to balance the evils of sending more 
money abroad, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, with the ill conse- 
quences which would arise from a refusal 
of farther pecuniary aid to the Emperor. 
On an occasion so momentous as the pre- 
sent, I am not to be imposed upon by 
words. Itisnot the quantumof the advance 
which forms the material subject of con- 
sideration. <A million and a half, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
might be attended with more ruinous con- 
sequences than ten times the sum in dif- 
ferent times would produce. What, 
however, would be the consequences of 
a refusal? The right hon gentleman 
says, that it is not merely the difference 
of an offensive or defensive war ; the con- 
sequences, he says, would be more im- 
portant. But, admitting the utmost ex- 
tent of the advantages which we could 
reap from the exertions of the Emperor, 
they must be compared with the certain 
evils by which they must be pores 
In my opinion, the recovery of Lombardy, 
and even the re-conquest of Belgium, 
would be no equivalent for the ruin with 
which public credit would be  over- 
whelmed, and for the daily breach of 
faith which you would be obliged to com- 
mit against the public creditor. Has the 
right hon. gentleman forgotten the lan- 
guage which he so vauntingly employed 
in the last parliament during the frst 
years of the war? Does he remember 
how often he told us; that the brilliant 
victories of the French Republic, were 
more than compensated by the ruin of 
their public credit, and by the financial 
sacrifices by which they were purchased? 
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We then contended, that with regard to 
France such reasoning was ill-founded. 
With regard to this country, however, it 
must be conclusive. Is France so limited 
in population, so defective in internal re- 
sources, so dependent upon commerce and 
manufactures, for the sources of power and 
of prosperity, that the least shock to her 
credit endangers the fabric of her wealth 
and her greatness? Is England, on the 
other hand, so fertile in territory, 80 
abundant in internal resources, and in 
population, so little dependent upon the 
adventitious advantages of commerce, 
that the ruin of her credit will less sensi- 
bly enfeeble her power, and the disorder 
her finances less affect the basis of her 
prosperity? The advantageous situation 
in which, from various circumstances, the 
right hon. gentleman has been placed, has 
A gaya the character of his mind. From 
e implicit confidence he has obtained, 
he imagines he can advance positions 
which he may maintain Or reject according 
as his purpose requires, and that the 
country will follow all his changes, and 
listen to him with equal conviction. He 
has now, however, "bronght the country 
to that situation in which he must no 
jonger expect to be heard with the same 
indulgence. The right hon. gentleman says, 
that the Emperor may conclude a sepa- 
rate peace, if he no longer receives pecu- 
niary aid from this country, Here I 
cannot help making a most bitter com- 
plaint against members. Is it true that 
the Emperor would be justified in making 
a separate peace, if he was no longer to be 
supported by supplies of money from this 
country ? as this a part of the treaty 
with him? Was it understood that he 
was only to continue the contest so lon 
as his armies were paid by British money? 
Why did not ministers explain to the 
public the terms on which the co-ope- 
ration of the Emperor was to be obtained ? 
Why did they represent him as an inde- 
pendent ally who was to support his own 
cause, and defray his own expense. 
Last parliament, when the Prussian sub- 
sidy was under consideration, I was rebuk- 
ed by the right hon. gentleman because 
I said that there was no end to the system 
of subsidies, that Spain, that the Em- 
peror, might likewise demand to be subsi- 
dized, or refuse to continue the contest. 
ea idea was arp with the utmost dis- 
easure by theright han. gentleman. Spain 
and Prussia, however mal separate seas; 
and now we are told that Emperor 
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must abandon the contest, unless he is to 
be supported. Had ministers come fairly 
forward, and avowed that such was the 
condition of the treaty with the Emperor, 
compliant as the last parliament were, I 
am convinced they would have hesitated ; 
certain I am, that it would never have 
been sanctioned by the country. At the 
beginning of the war ministers told us 
with triumph, that the contest was not to 


_be carried on at the expense of this coun- 


try, but that we were to have the general 
concurrence of the powers of Europe 
with subsidies. Now, however, we find 
that the common cause is to be maintain- 
ed at the expense of Great Britain. The 
right hon. gentleman says, that the 
French have shown, that they wish to dis- 
unite us from our allies, and to conélude 
a separate peace with the Emperor. But 
in the policy which they employ, the 
French directory may have indirect, as 
well as direct objects in view. If they 
conceive that the contest is a contest of 
finance, they may esteem a victory over 
the bank of England as of more import- 
ance than a victory on the Scheldt, the 
Rhine, or the Po. They may tempt the 
Emperor with offers of peace to give force 
to his demands of pecuniary aid from this 
country, and to support that system which 
must terminate in the destruction of our 
finances. The right hon. gentleman 
argues, too, that, without the diversion 
which the Emperor affords, the troops of 
the enemy would be employed upon the 
frontiers nearer to our coasts. Here the 
state of Ireland must occur to give addi- 
tional weight to the danger of an attempt 
of invasion. No man can entertain @ 
worse opinion of the state of that country 
than Ido. No man can attach to minis- 
ters a more severe responsibility for the 
measures which have led to that fatal si- 
tuation than I do. No man can be more 
fully convinced than I am, that the safety 
of Ireland, on the late attempt, was owing 
not to the prudence of ministers, but to 
the elements. But was it from any want 
of land forces that the attempt of the 
enemy was frustrated? No, surely. If 
they had had 100,000 men instead of 
20,000, could they have been more suc- 
cessful? Can we say, then, that it was 
from a want of land forces that the at- 


tempt against Ireland was not carried into 


effect ?—But it may be said, that their 
command of larger bodies of troops might 
facilitate their view upon Great Britain. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that there 
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is little reason to apprehend that such an 
attempt will take place. I do not deny, 
however, that it might occasion consider- 
able alarm. But will the sending of 
money to the Emperor diminish that 
alarm, or guard against its consequences ? 
Measures to repel invasion have already 
been taken, and have occasioned harassing 
laws and intolerable hardships to the poor. 
Nor do I believe that it would be thought 
necessary to go beyond the scale of pre- 
paration which ministers have thought 
pore to employ. But when the right 

on. gentleman spoke so much of the di- 
versions which the Emperor was to make, 
and the advantages with which they would 
be attended, I expected that the old prin- 
ciples would have been maintained. In 
former wars I admit the advantage of these 
diversions; but the general ground on 
which they were deemed useful, was to 
prevent the French, by expensive diver- 
sions, from bestowing that care on their 
marine which would be dangerous to this 
country. I should be very sorry that 
such an increase should take‘ place in the 
French marine as to render them dan- 
gerous to this country: but I am fully 
convinced, that though the war were to 
last two years more (a period to which no 
man can Jook for the continuance of the 
war) the French would not be able to 
cope with the ficets of this country in the 
European seas. I will not deny that some 
disadvantages might arise from the want 
of this diversion. But, then, look at the 
other side. The question, however, is, 
whether the credit and the confidence of 
the country would suffer most from the 
Emperor making a separate peace, or 
from sending money out of the country, 
contrary to the opinion of the Bank. But 
how then is the credit and the confidence 
of the public to be restored? The right 
hon. gentleman says, by the influx of 
money from the balance of exchange. 
Yor my own part, I am persuaded that 
confidence is more required than specie. 
The right hon. gentleman asked, tf the 
House would agree to abandon Europe to 
its fate ?—an expression, indeed, so gene- 
ral, that the meaning is not very clear. 
But if the credit of the country is to be 
restored by the balance of trade, and by 
every thing connected with its commercial 
prosperity, will the right hon. gentleman 
contend, that the continent at pcace is 
less likely to consume and to pay for our 
commodities than when distracted by the 
miseries of war? Which of the plans 
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proposed, then, is most likely te effect the 
restoration of credit? The right hon. 
gentleman rests his expectations entirely 
upon theory. We appeal to experience 
for the proof of the mischief which the 
measure has already produced. The bank 
directors predicted the event which we 
have seen realised.—But the right hon. 
gentleman says, that though the prediction 
of the Bank was fulfilled, it was not justi- 
fied, and that the proportion of cash in 
the Bank continued the same after the ad- 
vances had been made to the Emperor, 
from which so much mischief had been 
anticipated. But, without being particu- 
larly acquainted with the state of the cash 
in the Bank at this period, I am fully con- 
vinced, from the nature of the case, that 
the cash must have diminished. The ar- 
gument of the right hon. gentleman 
proves too much. He surely does not 
mean to say, that if the exchange con- 
tinued favourable to this country, it 
would nat have been favourable in a 
much higher degree, if no such advances 
had been made. But this balance of ex- 
change, however, had not been sufficient 
to save the Bank; and they must be san- 
guine indeed, who expect that the mis- 
chief of the measure will be remedied by 
this supply, or that it will be adequate to 
the necessity of the case. I confess I 
read witb astonishment the statements 
which ministers introduced into his ma- 
jesty’s speech at the opening of the par- 
liament. I will not go into details, but I 
would desire any man to read the accounts 
of the situation of the manufacturers in 
Yorkshire, in Manchester, in Devonshire, 
and judge whether the Janguage of the 
speech describes the true state of the 
country.—I must complain also of the 
monstrous falsehood which ministers have 
introduced into this speech. At the mo- 
ment when the strongest representations 
were made by the Bank of the danger of 
the system they pursued, the Speech talks 
of ‘the temporary embarrassments which 
had been felt,” and in such a manner as to 
infer that they had now ceased.—But I 
think I can discover upon what ground 
the minister advances this assertion, and 
the manner in which he intended it to be 
understood. The temporary embarrass- 
ments he had felt had arisen from the re- 
tusal of the Bank to co-operate with his 
views; and when he represents them as 
having ceased, I understand him to allude 
to the accommodation which he obtained, 
upon promises which he never intended 
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to keep. The right hon. gentleman cau- 
tions the House, that the minutes which 
my hon. friend quoted were drawn up by 
the directors of the Bank, without having 
been submitted to his inspection. Had 
the right hon. gentleman been impeached 
at the bar of the other House, he might, 
no doubt, have availed himself of this legal 
objection to their evidence. But can it 
be supposed that the directors were men 
of such dull understandings that they 
were unable to comprehend the answer of 
the right hon. gentleman to their repre- 
sentations? Was it that the right hon. 
gentleman had so little command of the 
English language that he could not ex- 
lain himself so as to be understood ?— 
Vhether is public credit and confidence, 
then, most likely to be regained by the 
measure which the right hon. gentleman 
proposes, or that which we recommend ? 
The right hon. gentleman says, that com- 
merce would sutier by the alarm of inva- 
sion, because it would withdraw from 
labour those who are now usefully em- 
ployed. This evil, however, had alread 
been incurred by the measures which 
have been adopted for the defence of the 
country. The stoppage of the Bank was 
not the effect of the alarm of invasion, but 
the run upon it was occasioned by a want 
of confidence in the pecuniary security of 
the country. Every part of government 
service, the army, the navy, was in arrear, 
and the embarrassments struck an alarm 
into the people. If any thing can produce 
a doubt of the solidity of the Bank, or pre- 
vent the restoration of its credit, it will be 
the obstinate perseverance of ministers in 
the system which has already been at- 
tended with such fatal consequences, and 
the negligence of the House in continuing 
patiently to acquiesce, and blindly to 
confide. Such a perseverance I should 
dread more than any attempt of invasion, 
or even a landing effected by the enemy. 
I cannot, upon the present occasion, admit 
it to be a narrow view of the subject to 
consider the restoration of credit as the 
grand point to which our exertions ought 
to be directed, almost to the exclusion of 
every other. The situation of this coun- 
try is different from that of France. The 
credit of France was but a small part 
of its general resource ; but here it is the 
life and soul of our power and prosperity. 
It is not so much the quantum of the ad- 
vance, or the saving in point of economy 
that is to be considered, but it is the effect 
which sending any sums of money abroad 
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is likely to produce when connected with 
the situation of the: country, and the opi- 
nion which the Bank have expressed of its 
consequences ;. but in the view of peace it 
is of the first importance to labour for the 
restoration of public credit. The French 
look more to the state of the Bank of 
England and to public credit than to the 
event of a battle: and whatever tends to 
protract or to endanger the cure, will 
raise their hopes, and increase their pre- 
tensions.—I do not wish to recur to the 
commencement of the war; but it must 
be remembered, that the cvil of war was 
admitted ; but it was deemed a less evil 
than the remote evils we had to dread 
from the Scheldt, Holland, and Savoy, 
continuing in the power of the French, 
Four years have we suffered the immediate 
evils of war in a degree unparalleled, and 
now we are farther than ever from the 
security against the remote dangers which 
were dreaded. ‘Take care, then, lest you 
expose yourselves to all the evils of the 
remedy, without being able to effect a 
cure. But it is said, would you throw 
away one of your weapons when you may 
still be obliged to continue the contest ? 
Yes, I would answer, throw away one 
weapon, if you will then be able to wield 
the remainder for a longer period. I 
would rather contend with less now, to 
be able to contend more effectually after- 
wards. If the war is not terminated by 
the present campaign, and if thirty or 
forty millions are required for the public 
service, I would ask the right hon. gentle 
man, whether the difficulty of borrowing 
would not be more severely felt, and the - 
impotence of the country affect its in- 
terests more deeply? I would have the 
efforts of the country less now, that they 
may be more lasting. That we should 
fall unarmed before the enemy, is far 
more likely to ensue from unlimited pro- 
digality, than from a cautious husbanding 
of our strength and resources. I know 
that general principles are against that 
contracted scale which I recommend; 
but there are occasions when general prin- 
ciples are not applicable, and when to 
deviate from them is to act with true 
wisdom and sound policy. The right 
hon. gentleman talks of peace; but 
does he take any means for its attain- 
ment? Will he, or can he take those 
steps by which that blessing may be re- 
stored? The country is convinced that 
he neither can nor will; and, so far from 
expecting the restoration of credit from 
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the blessings of peace, we must think of 
supporting credit in such a manner as to 
be able to go on for the period to which 
the war may be protracted. It is now a 
war of finance, and every year we must 
be in a worse condition. In the course of 
the last year stocks have fallen 27 per 
cent; and it is to be feared that they will 
continue to fall. It is not to the stoppage 
of the Bank, nor to the alarm of invasion, 
but to the general state of our credit and 
resources that this is to be ascribed. If 
this year a loan can with difficulty be ne- 
gotiated with the stocks at 49, how must 
the difficulty be increased, if it is found 
necessary to have another next year? If 
I cannot succeed with the right hon. gen- 
tleman in putting a stop to the career he 
is running, let me implore the House to 
interpose between the madness of the 
minister and the ruin of the government. 

Sir W. Pulteney was for making farther 
advances to the Emperor, but he thought 
the restoration of credit the first object. 
He said, that a small sum would do a great 
deal with the Emperor, because there was 
none of that lavish expenditure abroad, 
which prevailed here. The Emperor 
could net go on without assistance, be- 
cause he had no means of borrowing. 
The Emperor’s expenses for two years 
of the war had only exceeded his re- 
venue by one million. The schemes of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, had. produced 
no effect in lowering the discounts on go- 
vernment paper. He blamed his want of eco- 
nomy, but was against laying aside any 
weapon which could enable us to prose- 
cute the war. 

Lord G. Cavendish said, that he should 
be no enemy to subsidies, if the country 
was in a situation to afford them ; but the 
prodigality of ministers had so reduced it, 
that, without a thorough knowledge of our 
financial situation, we should add to our 
distress by a new drain of money from the 
country. 


The House divided: 
Tellers. 
Mr. Sheridan - - 


YEAS General Tarleton - - 87 
Mr. John Smyth - = 
Nors Mr. Sargept - - - + 266 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Ellis’s Motion for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Ne- 
groes in the West Indies.] April 6. Mr. 
Charles Ellis rose and said :—In order to 
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lay before the House a precise statement of 
the nature ofthe motion which I amabout to 
make, perhaps the}fairest mode of proceed- 
ing may be tostate, in the first instance, what 
it isnot. I am in fairness bound to state 
that this measure proceeds upon princi- 
ples diametrically opposite to those of the 
Abolition bill. I have always felt it my 
duty to oppose that bill: and I conceive 
it to be so radically faulty, that I could 
not, under any modification in the present 
situation of the colonies, accede to such 
a measure. I reprobate the principle of 
the trade, and sincerely wish for its com- 
plete termination. At the same time, 
where the gubject is so complicated, and 
its decision involves such a variety of im- 
portant interests, I cannot feel myself jus- 
tified in confining my consideration of it to 
the principle alone. If the question were 
changed toa deliberation, whether a sys- 
tem should or should not now be estabe 
lished, which must depend for its future 
existence on a trade in slaves, the discus- 
sion might then be confined to the merits 
of such a trade: and, arguing simply on 
that principle, it would be impossible for 
any man of common humanity to hesitate 
in foregoing whatever advantages might be 
expected from a system so founded. But 
where the evil isof long previous existence, 
where it isconnected with a political and 
commercial system, in which the ge- 
neral interests of the country, and the 
property of individuals, are deeply involv- 
ed—whatever feelings may be excited by 
the consideration of the principle of the 
trade alone, they must be checked by a 
sense of our duty towards individuals 
whose claims, we cannot, in justice, re- 
fuse to take into consideration. I feel 
that we are bound to weigh well, whe- 
ther, consistently with that duty, we can 
pursue the direct and obvious road to the 
attainment of our object. 

In my own particular instance, having, 
as I conceive, good grounds for a convic- 
tion, that the plan proposed by the advo- 
cates forthe Abolition bill cannot but be 
productive of severe injury to all persons 
in any way connected with the colonies ; 
and believing, that so much individual ca- 
lamity cannot be independent of the gene- 
ral interests of the country, I have turned 
my views to a very different plan for the 
attainment of this object. On this point 
gentlemen may possibly suppose that I 
am not likely to be impartial; that the 
natural sensibility to personal interest may 
preclude from a pretension to correctness 
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of judgment. To this I must answer, that 
even if there be ground for such a dis- 
trust, the prejudice which has warped my 
judgment has had equal influence on that 
of the whole body of the West Indians; if 
ours be a prejudice, being so general, it 
is at least worth an investigation. 

But, endeavouring to put out of the 
uestion my feelings in that character, 
distaissin , for the present, all reference 
to the effects of an Abolition bill in the 
West-India islands, and considering it 
merely as a member of this House, I can- 
not avoid, in another point of view, ob- 
serving a very strong additional “i pa 
This objection is, that I do not believe it 
would be found competent to the effect 
expected. I do not believe it would anni- 
hilate the slave trade. Here I must beg 
to be understood, that I do not mean to 
call in question either the wisdom of this 
House in the mode of framing such an 
act, or its ability to enforce it. There can 
be no doubt, that from the momentsuch an 
act shallhave passed, the trade, asit is now 
carried on, must cease. The evil which 
I dread is, that the trade suddenly so 
stopped, would be diverted into an un- 
lawful channel. I do not presume to give 
my own opinion as authority, that such 
would bethe consequence of that measure. 
I am proud to have an opportunity of 
resting it upon the sanction of a right 
hon. gentleman, formerly a member of 
this House, whose sentiments are not un- 
frequently quoted on each side of the 
House with a veneration that seems to 
stamp them as a classical authority: a ve- 
neration which I myself feel, for many 
reasons in a peculiar degree. Many years 
ago, previous to a time when the hon. 
framer of the Abolition bill first agitated 
this question, that gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
applied his great abilities and extensive 
knowledge to the formation ef a plan, for 
the regulation of the trade on the coast of 
Africa, and the civilization of the negroes 
inthe West India islands.* He was not 
insensible of the danger of establishing an 
illicit trade, which, without furnishing an 
adequate or efficient supply of labourers 
to the colonies, would necessarily, from 
the mode of carrying it on, be produc- 
trve of aggravated misery to the Africans. 
The probability that such would be the 
consequence of an abolition, and the fatal 
effects of such an alternative, appear to be 
among not the least weighty of his mo- 


*See Burke’s Works, Vol. 9, p. 283, 
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-tives for preferring a toleration of the 


trade under strict regulations, and the su- 
perintendance of this country, trusting 
for its termination to a system of civiliza- 
tion in the West India islands. The pe- 
culiarity of those climates afford facilities 
to a contraband trade, in a degree of 
which gentlemen may not be aware. I 
could, on this point, only repeat with less 
clearness, and still less weight, the argu- 
ments stated to the late House of Com- 
mons by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) who, in addition to the very ex- 
tensive information which appeared evi- 
dent in a most able speech, was possessed 
of peculiar means of estimating the diffi- 
culties, which, from the nature of those 
countries, must stand in the way of the 
most vigilant exertions. Wherever there 
exists a strong interest, operating as a 
temptation to the evasion of a prohibitory 
law, the difficulty of enforcing it must be 
great. Inthe present case, the tempta- 
tion held out by interest, is stronger even 
than that afforded by the facility. It is 
the temptation of an interest, in which 
the very existence of the colonies is, b 

the colonists, considered to be cavoleed: 
If, indeed, it were possible, that immedi- 
ately. on the passing of an act of abolition, 
those persons who would probably feel, 
that in the course of the discussions on 
this subject, their characters had not been 
treated with peculiar lenity, perhaps 
hardly with candour, should immediatel 

acknowledge the justice of aJl the calum- 
nies which had been heaped upon them 
and agree to use their best exertions to 
preclude each other from employing what 
they thought the only means of saving 
their properties from ruin, then, indeed, 
an act of abolition might be perfectly effi- 
cient. If, onthe contrary, that measure 
must rest for its efficiency solely on strong 
penal laws, I much doubt whether any 
would be found adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the object. The means seem 
calculated to defeat that end. It is the 
effect of excessively severe penalties, to 
make those who are charged to inflict them 
remiss in their execution of the law ; and 
Iam persuaded, that whatever menaces 
may have been used in the heat of debate 
by gentlemen, who have thought they saw 
in this argumentsuch a doubt of the power 
of parliament as ought only to be repelled 
by such an answer, I am persuaded they 
would, in thcir cooler moments, be un- 
willing to put their threats in execution. 
When, therefore, I state these doubts as 
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to the power of enforcing a prohibition of 
the slave trade, I must beg not to be un- 
derstood to call in question the power 
which this country might in its wrath exert 
for the punishment of a disobedient and 
refractory colony; when I question the 
means of this country, I do not calculate 
them according to its physical force, but 
in reference to the usual mildness of this 
House, and the dispassionate justice of 
its decisions. 

If I have entered into the discussion of 
the merits of the Abolition bill farther than 
has been expected, I have done so, be- 
cause I consider the statement of objec- 
tions with which I have troubled the 
House, to be a necessary preface to the 
measure which I mean to submit to their 
consideration. My object is, to propose 
to the House a plan calculated to produce 
the same effect by different means. Hi- 
therto gentlemen may possibly have con- 
sidered themselves in the unfortunate di- 
lemma of either agreeing to the bill pro- 
posed for the abolition of the slave trade, 
notwithstanding any objections to which 
it might appear liable, or of refusing to 
take any steps at all, for the purpose of 
remedying the evil. The present alterna- 
tive offered to those gentlemen who wish 
for a reform, is this: Whether they will 
completely disregard the representations 
and objections urged against the Abolition 
bill, and adopt that measure or; whether 
they will give atrial to the plan, which 
proposes to itself the same end ; which, in 
its progress, will not be incompatible with 
the interest and property of individuals, 
will not create temptations, operating to 
defeat its object, and cannot, tor its com- 
plete execution, require such exertions 
of severity as I should in any case depre- 
cate, and such as I cannot suppose any 
gentleman to approve, but ina case of un- 
avoidable necessity. I presume it will be 
adinitted, that this necessity cannot exist, 
unless it be supposed impossible to carry 
into effect either of the following objects : 
- The one is, the civilization of the ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa, which would 
preclude the possibility of a supply. The 
other is, the civilization of the negroes in 
the West India islands, to a degree, which, 
by obviating the causes of a decrease in 
the population will render the supply un- 
necessary. From the civilization in the 
negroes in Africa, we might look forward 
to such salutary effects; but then it could 
only be at a very distant period. In the 
mean time, the plan has in it so much 
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benevolence, that it is impossible to re- 
fuse the tribute of praise due to those 
gentlemen who have engaged in an esta- 
blishment on so worthy a motive; and 
two important advantages will, in a very 
early stage, result from it. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of its territory, the 
happy effects which it will produce on the 
manners of the Africans, as far as its in- 
fluence can extend, will at least in part, 
accomplish the purpose of the founders of 
the establishment. At the same time, the 
information which may be drawn from the 
publications of that society, by affording 
an insight into the manners and characters 
of the Africans, will essentially aid the 
colonists in the islands, in the adoption of 
such regulations as may be most congenial 
with the character of the negroes. 

I now come to the other object, that of 
the civilization of the negroes in the co- 
lonies. It has been found upon past ex- 
perience, that the population of negro 
slaves has, in every one of the West India 
islands, invariably decreased. If a re- 
medy can be found to this evil, the ter- 
mination of the slave trade must inevi- 
tably follow. But the colonists insist, that 
it is upon this point that we have hitherto 
been at issue; that till such a remedy can 
be found, the existence of the colonies 
must depend upon the continuance of that 
trade.—In the course of the agitation of 
this question, it has been argued on all 
sides, that the failure in the population 
has proceeded from the following causes : 
From the system of manners and morality 
of the negroes: from discases, some of 
them consequent on that system of man- 
ners ; some peculiar to Africans ; and from 
the disproportion of the sexes. I presume 
it is unnecessary to insist, that, for the 
purpose of establishing a general reforma- 
tion, some general system must be formed 
and carefully enforced. ‘That, without very 
minute information concerning the man- 
ners and character of the negroes, and the 
nature of the country, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw up 
any plan, which shall be free from great 
detects; that it is only from the result of 
expcriment, that safe and practicable re- 
medies are to be expected ; and that, In 
the execution of a plan, however formed, 
and with whatever merits, a careful super- 
intendance is no less necessary to its suc- 
cess. I mean it is necessary that those 
persons, to whom the superintendance is 
entrusted, should possess, not merely a 
zeal for the success of the cause, but the 
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immediate power of seeing the effects of 
the plan; of judging, whether in any 
points it may fail of the effect expected 
from it, and whether in any others, it 
may clash either with important interests, 
or with justice. I believe, therefore, I 
do not say too much, when I assert, that 
the colonial legislatures of the difterent is- 
Jands are the only persons fit for the for- 
mation and execution of such a plan. 
When I say that I consider a reform 
in the manners and morality of the ne- 
groes to be necessary, I must explain, 
that I do not mean to state them to be a 
vicious race: on the contrary, they are 
in their dispositions, good and tractable ; 
highly sensible to kind treatment, and 
capable of very extraordinary attachment. 
The point in their morality to which I al- 
lude, does not proceed from any defect in 
their natural dispositions; it is the effect 
of the manners, the prejudices, and the 
religion of the Africans. Their religion 
is either a corrupt Deism or Mahomet- 
anism, and natural passion has received 
the sanction of this religion, in establish- 
ing a system of polygamy. That system, 
in its best state, is supposed not to be 
favourable to population; in the West 
Indies, it has been found to be peculiarly 
fatal to it; it has there been followed by 
as little strictness in the morality of the 
one sex, as it inculcates in that of the 
other. The House will not think it neces- 
sary for me to dwell on the effects which 
such a system of manners must produce. 
I will only observe, that in such a system, 
the connexions, to which the negroes 
give the name of marriage, have not a 
- very correct right to such a title, and can- 
not but be unfavourable to the general 
mass of population. In consequence of 
the right which every negro claims, of 
living with as many wives as he can main- 
tain, the offspring will often want that 
tender care and attention which, in a sys- 
tem of equal marriages, instinct secures to 
it from both parents.—But this is only one, 
of many aggravated and multiplied evils, 
which arise from the same liberty, when 
exercised, as is very generally the case 
in our islands, indiscriminately, by either 
sex. The remedy to this evil cannot 
be looked for from compulsion: abso- 
lute as the power of the master has been 
supposed to be, i¢ cannot be carried to 
this extent; the exertion of authority, in 
direct contradiction to their general pre- 
judices and their passions, would be 
strongly resisted. <A reform in their man- 
{VOL. XXXII. J 
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ners can only be expected from mild and 
graduat means; but from the impression 
of a moral duty, and the more immediate 
inducement of interest, it may with reason 
be expected. 

It has been asserted, that by a strict at- 
tention to the moral instruction of the 
young negroes, the licentious system of 
manners may be corrected. I myself con- 
cur in this opinion, and do believe that 
the next generation might, by such means, 
be brought to consider marriage as a re- 
ligious contract. But what measures the 
colonial legislature may think best calcu- 
lated to produce this effect, I cannot pre- 
sume, specifically, to point out. Perhaps 
a plan on the same system as the Sunday 
schools, so happily established in this 
country, might, in the West Indies, be 
likewise attended with good effects, For 
the purpose of securing the means of in- 
struction, encouragement might be af- 
forded to proper persons of the clergy to 
establish themselves, and superintend 
schools inthe colonies. In using the word: 
instruction, I beg to be understood, that 
I do not mean that it ought to extend far 
ther than it does among the common peo- 
ple in this country: indeed, until the ne- 
groes can be attached to the soil, it ought 
not, from motives of humanity towards 
them, to be carried farther than the mere 
inculcating of moral duties: perhaps, 
while they continue liable to be sold 
from one plantation to another, any de- 
gree of farther civilization may be only 
a circumstance of aggravation. I am also 
convinced, that an additional, though less 
immediate, advantage might be expected 
from the zeal of a well-chosen and more 
numerous clergy, by means of the effeet 
which they would produce on the morals 
and manners of the lower class of white 
inhabitants, who, from their employments: 
on our plantations, have the most imme- 
diate connexion with the negroes, and 
whose example must have considerable 
influence. Indeed, much of the improve- 
ment which has hitherto taken place in 
the situation of our negrocs, may be at- 
tributed to that which has taken place in 
the manners of this class of persons, 
whom we have received from the mother 
country. The wishes of the colonists to 
attend to that important point, the moral 
instruction of the negroes, have hitherto 
met with a considerable obstacle, from the 
difficulty of finding a sufhcient number 
of persons properly qualificd for so jim-- 
portant and confidential a trust. «A most 
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confidential trust it would be, from the 


influence which it would give over the 
minds of the negroes ; an influence which, 
if abused for the purpose of inculcating 
priaciples more congenial to their passions 
and tempers than to their duties of labour 
and industry, might produce effects fatal 
to the existence of the coloniesthemselves. 
Much, however, may, on this point, be 
effected by individual and gradual exer- 
tions; and it is to the encouragement of 
such exertions, that the legislature of 
Jamaica has principally directed its atten- 
tion, the inadequate number of its clergy, 

the difficulty of finding persons properly 
qualified for the charge, and the impossi+ 
bility of maintaining so liberal a religious 
establishment as. is usual in European 
countries, having prevented them from 
perfecting at once so complicated and ex- 
pensive a system. 

The next point to which I should look for 
the accomplishment of this object is, the 
more immediate influence of temptation 
and interest. I express myself thus ge- 
nerally and vaguely, because, after having 
stated that I ane he the colonial legisla- 
tures to be the only persons competent 
to form a plan of regulations, it would 
ill become me to enter into details, which 
would have no better authority to rest 
upon than the judgment of an individual, 
and for the execution of which I could 
Not promise. But, that the House may 
not suppose I have formed my opinion 
without some specific grounds, r will 
shortly state the heads of some regula- 
tions, from which I do conceive that much 
good may result: for instance; by hold- 
Ing out encouragement to the young ne- 
groes to marry at an early age. This 
might be done by the proprietor taking 
upon himself the little details of expense 
which may attend their first establish- 
ment, so as to afford them, at the same 
time, a provision for their future subsist- 
ence. In the settlement of African ne- 
groes, by taking care that the Creole 
negroes, under whose protection they 
may be placed, shall be such as are indus- 
trious, of a good character, and of a pro- 
portionate age. By giving annual rewards 
to the women, in proportion to the num- 
ber of their children, and by establishing 
distinctions, such as are likely to be the 
most gratifying to their vanity, and be- 
stowing them on all those who have fami- 
lies, who are industrious, or, from any 
other reason, have a claim to peculiar 
favour-—by similar marks of degradation 
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to the profligate of either sex—by hold- 
ing out encouragement of various kinds, 
for the purpose of ensuring the strictest 
attention to the health of the children 
during the first periods of their infancy. 
It may be said, these are undoubted 
regulations within the means of any indi-. 
vidual; to this I must answer, that the 
greatest attention has been puid on all 
these points, by very pearl proprietors, . 
with great success. It is from the exer- 
tions of individuala, that the greatest 
advantage is to be expected; and the 
legislature may possibly hold out the far- 
ther temptation of interest to the pro- 
prietors or to-the managers of estates, 
either by a modification of the taxes, or 
by some other means; so as to secure a 
general and zealous co-operation, in em- 
ploying the means of moral instruction, 
or the more direct influence of tempta- 
tions of various kinds, for the purpose of. 
promoting habits of industry and de- 
corum. 

Another cause of the decreasing popu- 
lation has been stated to be the diseases, 
many of them peculiar ones, to which the 
negroes are liable. On this point, I can- 
not suggest any means of farther improve- 
ment: the planters cannot be accused of 
inattention to their duty; no estate is 
without the advantage of constant medical 
care; and the legislature has taken a very 
efficient step to secure a strict attention 
to the health of the negroes, by exacting 
a list of the deaths and births on each 
estate, accompanied by a statement of the 
causes of the deaths, given in by the sur- 
geon on oath. Experience and practice 
will probably lead to the discovery of 
remedies hitherto unknown to several of 
the diseases; but a more immediate 
benefit may, on this point, be expected 
from an improved state of matters. 

The third cause of decrease in the 
population is, the disproportion of the 
sexes. For this an immediate remedy 
may be found, in a regulation of the cus- 
toms, prohibiting a greater importation of 
males than of females. If this be one of 
the most fatal defects in our system, it is" 
fortunate that so easy and effectual a 
remedy can be afforded. This point is: 
very nearly connected with that to which 
I first called the attention of the House. 
I conccive the disproportion between the 
sexes to be in a very considerable degree 
a cause of the licentiousness of manners. 
In a system of polygamy, this dispropor- 
tion must be expected to operate very 
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powerfully, in opposition to the effects of 
moral instruction, or the temptations of 
vanity or interest, and must prove a very 
considerable impediment to a reformation 
in the manners of the negroes. The 
remedy of it will doubly assist the colo- 
nial legislatures in that work, and that 
remedy lies immediately within the juris- 
diction of this House by means of its 
regulating bill. 

I must now beg leave to take notice of 
two causes to which the failure of popula- 
tion has been attributed, namely, excess 
of labour, and want of proper food. From 
the best information which I have been 
able to obtain, I have no hesitation in 
denying the existence of either of these 
causes, at least in the island of Jamaica. 
The legislature of the country has not, 
however, trusted these points to the dis- 
cretion of the proprietors. ‘The hours of 
Jabour are restricted, and the interme- 
diate hours of rest and the number of 
holidays, are determined by the consoli- 
dated act. By the same act, every pro- 
prietor is bound to keep in cultivation a 
certain quantity of provision grounds, 
according to the number of his negroes. 
This is calculated as a precaution in case 
the ground allotted to them should fail 
either from accident, or their own impro- 
widence and neglect, and is, in fact, a 
double supply ; since their own grounds 
are sufficient, by the employment of only 
‘a small part of the time allowed for the 
purpose of cultivating them, to afford a 
superfluity. It is not a possible super- 
fluity of which I speak, but I allude to 
two facts of notoriety; one, that the 
markets of Jamaica are almost exclu- 
sively supplied with vegetables, fruit, and 
poultry by the negroes ; another is, that 
all the industrious negroes do by these 
means acquire property. 

Having now stated to the House, the 
spirit of the regulations which may be 
farther required for improving the situa- 
tion of the negroes in the islands, I am 
bound in justice to state also, that I 
cannot admit the legislature of whose 
conduct I am best able to judge, that of 
Jamaica, to be liable to any charge of 
negleet or inattention. The assembly of 
Jamaica have taken the whole of the sub- 
ject into consideration, and, in 1782, 
undertook a complete revision of the laws 
which affect the negroes; which with 
many additions they compriscd into one 
general law, under the name of the Con- 
solidated act. The effects of this act 
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were carefully attended to, and a second 
revision of it took place in 1792. This 
act is formed on principles of so much 
humanity, and shows such a degree of 
attention to the morals, the happiness, 
and the rights of the negroes, as entitles 
those gentlemen whose work it is to much 
praise. The situation of the negroes in 
the West Indies has been so much in- 
volved in the question of the slave trade, 
that a law specifying the respective 
duties and rights of the master and the 
slave, cannot but be familiar to every gen- 
tleman who has formed an opinion on 
this subject. It has, however, excited 
less notice, than it scems entitled to. A 
regret has been expressed, in objection to 
this act, that it is not accompanied by a 
sufficient provision, to necessitate the 
vigilant exertion of its various regula- 
tions. This objection has also been spe- 
cifically applied to the mode of consti- 
tuting the courts of protection. 

On this criticism I will not pretend to 
decide, however strongly I may doubt its 
validity. -Of this, however, I am confi- 
dent, that the same principle which dic- 
tated the creation of those courts, affords 
fair ground of reliance, that no efforts 
will be spared so to correct them, if any 
correction shall be found requisite, that 
they shall not only afford to the negro, 
protection and redress, when he has the 
means of appealing to them, but by an 
active inspection of the conduct of the 
master and managers of estates, shall 

revent their transgression of the law. 
f it be found necessary to add activity 
to the executive principle, perhaps the 
colonies may derive a benefit from the 
plan proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer for the relief of the poor. 
The mode fixed upon in that bill for en- 
suring a strict superintendence to the plan 
proposed, by means of certain visitors 
and guardians, might possibly be followed 
in principle, though not exactly in detail, 
and adapted to the situation of the islands, 
for the dal ed of securing a more active 
superintendence to the system there esta- 
blished. That such should be the execu- 
tion of the law, every proprietor resident 
on the island must wish: and such a strict 
superintendence over the conduct of those 
to whom the management of estates is 
entrusted by absentees, must be of still 
higher importance to every proprietor in 
this country. 

In addition to the wise and humane re- 
gulations which the consolidated act con- 
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tains, I have been informed, by gentle- 
men who took an active part in the for- 
mation of that act, that the legislature had 
jt in contemplation to have conferred a 
benefit on the negroes, more conducive 
to their happiness, perhaps, than any of 
those regulations which they did enact. 
That it was in their contemplation to have 
repealed certain Jaws, by which the cre- 
ditor is enabled to seize the negroes on 
the estate, and force them to sale, for a 
debt either of specialty or simple contract. 
That after this necessary previous step, 
jt was their wish to have attached the ne- 
groes to the soil, and to have made it im- 
possible to separate them, without their 
own consent, from the estates on which 
they were established. It would be su- 
pertluous for me to dwell upon the advan- 
tage the negro would have derived from 
the execution of their intentions. I will 
only observe, that he might then enjoy 
the security that no force could tear him 
away from his family and his connexions ; 
that his hut, his garden ground, and his 

roperty, might be inalienably his, and to 
bis children for ever. During the exist- 
ence of the present credit laws, that se- 
curity cannot be aftorded him; his pecu- 
dium cannot be secured to him by law; 
he can at present only hold and bequeath 
it by a prescriptive right, which his mas- 
fer indeed is never known to infringe; 
but still he is liable, at any moment, to 
be seized by a creditor, to be separated 
from every connexion which is dear to 
him, and sold. 
principle of the trade, by which the Afri- 
can is liable to be separated from his fa- 
mily, his friends, and his country, will 
poo). fecl an equal horror for that 
aw by which the negro in the colonies is 
made liable, with the aggravation of being 
in a superior degree of civilization, to be 
torn from tics not less strong. The de- 
fence of the slave trade is its necessity ; 
for the continuance of this law I can see 
no necessity. I own it appears to me, 
that a numerous class of creditors, mort- 
gagces, for instance, and all persons whose 
security depends on the gencral value of 
the estate, under which description I be- 
lieve all the English creditors may be 
classed, would be materially benefited by 
the repeal of those laws. The value of 
the estate is materially diminished by the 
seizure of any considerable number of ne- 
groes; the security of the mortgagee is 
conscquently lessened ; and it appears to 
nig, that this right of forcing the negroes 
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to sale must, in many cases, afford to one 
creditor the means of seizing that pro- 
perty, which had before been virtually 
pledged as security to another. Ifa pro- 
hibition of the slave trade had taken 
place, the seizure of a considerable num- 
ber of negroes, whom it would then be 
impossible to replace, might so far affect 
the value of an estate, that the mortgagee 
might lose nearly the whole, both of his 
principal and interest. By what means 
the colonial Jegislature will in future afford 
sufficient security to creditors of all de- 
scriptions, I cannot pretend to detail ; but 
I believe there can be very little doubt, 
that it will be possible to give, in future, 
sufficient security to creditors, and suffi- 
cient means of obtaining credit to all per- 
sons, who are in a situation to have aright 
to expect it, without having recourse to 
a pledge which has not been found neces- 
sary in this country ; and I am confident, 
they will not be wanting in their attention 
to the rights of the creditors of various 
descriptions. 

Having stated the repeal of these credit 
laws to be so essential to the happiness and 
civilization of the negroes, and conse- 
quently so advantageous to the planter; 
having, as I conceive, explained that it 
would be no less beneficial to avery numer. 
ous class of creditors, I may be asked, whys 
with so many inducements, the assembly 
of Jamaica did not repeal these laws ?— 
It was not in their power todo so. Had 
they repealed them, the repeal would have 
been de facto void, because it would have 
been in contradiction to a clause in the 
5th of George 2nd, for the more easy ree 
covery of debts in his majesty’s planta- 
tions in America. If the address I am 
about to propose, shall meet the approba- 
tion of the House, I should have pledged 
myself to appeal to them for some modifi- 
cation of this act; but that an hon. friend, 
who will do much more justice to the 
cause, has given me reason to believe that 
he will undertake it. ‘The credit laws, as — 
they now stand, appear to me to be an 
almost insuperable impediment to an 
considerable improvements in the happt- 
ncss or civilization of the negroes. If the 
act of parliament, to which I have al- 
luded, be modified, so as to leave the as- 
semblies of the islands at liberty to carry 
into execution their humane intentions, I 
have Jittle doubt that such a system may 
be established, as, with the assistance of 
restrictions in the trade, regulating the 
ages, and preventing the present dispro- 
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portion of the sexes in the imported ne- 
groes, shall insure an increase of internal 
population. 
After stating what are the intentions of 
the legislature of Jamaica, in addition to 
what they have already done, it would be 
superfluous for me to endeavour to con- 
vince the House, that in forming or su- 
perintending such a system, that legisla- 
ture will show a zeal equal to the advan- 
tages which they possess, from tne op- 
portunity of judging by immediate expe- 
rience. I will not suppose the House un- 
willing to place, in the colonial legisla- 
tures in general, the common confidence 
due to common liberality and humanity. 
A charge, however, has been laid against 
the character of the planters, from whence 
an argument has been raised in favour of 
the Abolition bill, which I cannot omit 
shortly to notice. It has been asserted, 
that the planters have frequently been 
guilty of neglect, in some instances of 
cruelty, in the treatment of their negroes, 
because, on a calculation of interest, they 
have considered a supply from Africa to 
be more advantageous, or at least equally 
50, with a supply by means of attention 
to the internal population. If gentlemen 
are to consider themselves at liberty to 
lay aside all sentiments of candour, in ar- 
guing on the actions of the inhabitants of 
that country, and are to suppose them to 
be in no degree actuated by sentiments of 
humanity, but in every part of their con- 
duct solely by immediate interest, I can- 
not guess from what imaginary calcula- 
tions of interest they can have drawn that 
conclusion; but when I enter into the de- 
tail of the system of that country, and so 
investigate the views of interest, imme- 
diate and remote, which may be expected 
to operate on the minds of the planters, I 
find it still more difficult to discover the 
grounds on which such an assertion can 
have rested. I will answer it by a short 
statement of facts. It is agreed by all 
proprietors, that the value of a Creole 
negro is much more than equal to that of 
an African. I do not mean that he is 
more capable of bodily labour; his supe- 
rior value arises from a superiority in in- 
telligence, in industry, and in attachment. 
For estimating this difference, I know no 
precise scale; but by some persons the 
difference of value has been calculated to 
be very great; for instance, our mecha- 
nics, whose value is almost incalculable, 
are Creoles. But is this superiority of 
value counterbalanced by any expence, 
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to which the planter is subject during the 
childhood of the Creole negro? The exe 
pence is so trifling, that it cannot be an 
object of calculation, when it is considered 
that the children, though unfit for the la- 
borious part of the field labour, are ser- 
viceable in a variety of ways from a very 
early age, and that during their infancy 
they must be deemed of no trifling advan- 
tage, as the causes of the superior good 
behaviour and industry which invariably 
distinguish all those negroes who have 
families. I can therefore confidently as- 
sert, that a Creole negro, at the age 
when he becomes fit for field labour, will 
have cost his master nothing, and that he 
is then intrinsically in a great proportion 
more valuable to him than an African ne- 
gro, in the purchase of whom he must 
pay the profit and the expence of the 
Atrican trader. It is therefore only too 
moderate a statement when IJ assert, that 
on balancing the account merely of self- 
interest, the planter, who would prefer to 
purchase an African slave, must reconcile 
himself to the voluntary loss of the whole 
price of that African. In addition to this 
immediate and self-evident interest, a new 
and collateral motive, but not a less 
powerful one, has arisen from the events 
which have lately taken place in that part 
of the world. St. Domingo is nearly be- 
come a negro colony, and the revolution 
lately operated in that island has made her 
a most dangerous neighbour. It is not 
far removed from probability, that the 
fidelity of our negroes may be put to an 
arduous trial; that the very existence of 
the colony may depend on their attach- 
ment and courage. Of the attachment of 
the negroes at this moment in the island, 
we have received a most gratifying proof 
in their conduct during the Maroon rebel- 
lion; but it is not possible that we should 
find attachment in the newly-imported 
Atricans. In such circumstances, and 
with such interests, isit in nature that the 
African trade should be considered by us 
in any other light than that of a necessary 
evil? Can stronger motives be required, 
than are in our case combined, to insure 
an honest zeal in the execution of a plan, 
for the purpose of obviating the necessity 
of that trade. 

It may be objected, first, that I have 
not specified any period for the comple- 
tion of this plan; that I have not fixed 
any precise year for the termination of 
the slave trade. I have been guilty of 
this omission, because I conceive it ex- 
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tremely difficult for any persons whatever | forward, I shall most readily give my 
impossible for any who are not accu-! assent to such clauses as shall appear 


rately informed of the degree of civiliza- 
tion of the negroes on the various estates 
in any one of the Islands—to specify that 

ear in which a plan now to be tried, shall 
fave produced in that island, that degree 
of reformation which will remove the ne- 
cessity of a farther importation of negroes 
from Africa; it is still more difficult to 
specify the precise years in which the 
work will be accomplished in each of the 
different islands, for in no two will the 
same time be required. I have already 
stated, that the only persons whom I can 
conceive to be competent to form the dif- 
ferent regulations, fitted to the different 
islands, are the legislatures of those 
islands; from them any details may be 
obtained, by which it may be possible for 
auch a precise period to be named. All 
that I have felt myself competent to do, 
has been, to explain to the House, what, 
in my opinion, lies within the means of 
the colonial legislatures to perform, and 
to atate what are the effects which may 
reasonably be expected to be produced 
by those means; and if the Elouse shall 
not think unfavourably of the practicability 
or efficiency of such a plan, ‘to request 
the weight of their recommendation of it 
in general; or if they shall think more 
detailed evidence necessary, that they 
will demand it where the fullest can be 
obtained. While this plan shall be under 
trial, the House will possess at all times, 
the means of observing its progress, since 
it will be at all times in the power of any 
gentleman to move for the production of 
such part of the correspondence between 
the secretary of state and the governors of 
the different colonies, as shal] relate to 
the subject. We shall also have to re- 
quest their co-operation, by means of 
a modification of an act of parliament, 
without which it will be difficult for any 
efficient system of reform to be established 
in the colonies. It will also depend upon 
this House, during the time which shall 
be necessary for the completion of such a 
system, thoroughly to investigate the 
causes of the mortality in the middle pas- 
sage; to inforce such regulations as may 
be calculated to remedy them, to limit the 
extent of the trade, and most materially 
to assist the colonies by such restrictions 
as shall regulate the ages, and prevent the 
disproportion between the sexes in the 
importation. For my own part, if the regu- 


latang bill — be permitted to be brought 


best calculated to produce these effects. 

The second objection which may be 
urged is, that the quantity of unculti- 
vated lands in the West Indies may pro- 
tract the period at which the trade will 
cease to be necessary. I must admit that 
this will be the case; but 1 must add, that 
the remedy depends on this House. The 
claims of the West Indians are of two 
sorts. ‘The proprietors of settled estates 
contend, that an abrupt terfhination 
of the slave trade would, during the pre- 
sent decrease in the population, not only 

roduce the ruin of their property, but 
involve in it the destruction of the ne- 
groes; a calamity for which no pecuniary 
sacrifices on the part of this country 
could compensate. The claim is that of 
the proprietors of unsettled land, and is 
simply a claim of indemnity. Whenever 
the impossibility of cultivating these lands 
shall take place, their value will be anni- 
hilated ; and the proprietor will incur the 
entire loss of that purchase money which 
he has paid, in confidence. on the security 
of a system established by the British le- 
gislature. I conceive, therefore, that 
when parliament shall think fit to decide 
upon this question, if they shall consider 
@ restriction of all farther cultivation to 
be a point of duty, they cannot hesitate 
to take into their considerationthe claims of 
such proprietors, and to afford them an 
indemnification for such losses, as this 
change of system would impose upon 
them. 

Ishall now conclude by shortly reminding 
the House, that I have, in the first place, 
stated to them the objections which I see 
to the bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade, which I rest on a plea of justice, in 
the injury which it would bring upon in- 
dividuals, and on a ground of policy, ina 
doubt, not merely on the authority of my 
own opinion, of its competency to effect 
a complete termination of the trade, and 
in the probability of the substitution of an 
illegal trade. ‘That I have stated these 
objections as a necessary preface to the 


.proposal of another plan, calculated to 


produce the smallest effect by means, as I 
conceive, less dangerous, and more cer- 
tain; that I have stated the evil from 
whence the necessity of the trade arises 
—have thrown out some hints of the re- 
medies which may be applied to it—have 
stated how far the legislature of one of 
the Islands, at least, has proceeded in the 
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work of reform—have explained the im- 

iments which forced them to stop 
short—and have added my reasons for 
placing a confidence in their zeal for the 
completion of the work. I trust that, 
from a co-operation in a liberal and candid 
plan, the exertions of the two countries 
will not fail in effecting the object in 
which the House, I believe, concur una- 
nimously, though they may differ as to 
the means—-a complete termination of the 
slave trade. At least, I trust, that gentle- 
men will not prejudge the question ; that 
they will not determine that nothing can be 
expected from the colonies, before an ap- 
peal has been made to them, from which 
the House will be able to judge what the 
colonies themselves consider to lie within 
their ability, and to estimate what will be 
the zeal with which they will exert the 
means which they possess. I shall there- 
fore conclude by moving: ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, requesting that his majesty will be 
graciously pleased to give directions to 
the governors of his majesty’s plantations 
in the West Indies, to recommend to the 
respective councils and. assemblies of the 
said plantations, to adopt such measures 
as shall appear to them best calculated to 
obviate the causes which have hitherto 
impeded the natural increase of the negroes 
already in the Islands, gradually to dimi- 
nish the necessity of the slave trade, and 
ultimatcly to lead to its complete termina- 
tion; and particularly, with a view to the 
same effect, to employ such means as 
may conduce to the moral and religious 
improvement of the negroes, and secure 
to them, throughout all the British West- 
India Islands, the certain, immediate, and 
active protection of the Jaw; and at the 
same time assuring his majesty, that this 
House will concur in such measures as 
shall appear requisite to be taken by this 
House, for the attainment of the same 
object.” 

Mr. Barham rose to second the motion 
with y great satisfaction, because it 
enabled him at length to give a vote on 
this subject, with the perfect approbation 
of his own mind, ane without being re- 
duced to the distressing alternative, of 
either supporting a trade, the principle of 
which he condemned, or of voting for the 
abolition of it by a mode which, he was 
convinced, would not remove, but confirm, 
the evil. It was not as to his object, but 
as to his means, that he had always dif- 
fered with the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wil- 
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berforce) who first: brought! the subject 
before the public; and to these means, 
his chief objection had always been, that 
they would not attain the end he had in 
view, but would render it more unattain-- 
able by means whic, he was sure, might 
immediately produce a very great effect,. 
and, as he confidently hoped, completely 
succeed at last. When he said that he 
agreed with the hon. gentleman as to his: 
object, he took for granted that his. 
object was really and practically to destro 
the slave. trade, as soon and as fully as it 
ser be sees With those theorists who. 
merely desired to do good u aper 
who Paula rather crow that an ineice: 
tual law had passed against. the slave 
trade, than know that the trade was put 
in a train really to cease, and who would 
rather perfect their systems than promote 
the happiness of mankind; with these he 
never did, nor ever should, agree. The 
present motion would undoubtedly not 
meet their ideas. Still less could those 
be expected to approve of it, if there were 
any who still juaiee the principle of the 
trade, and who wished it in practice to 
flourish and increase. The support of 
such, he would neither desire nor deserve. 
But if the question was, “ by what 
means soonest, most effectually, and with 
least concomitant evil, the trade could be 
destroyed,” that question he was ready 
to meet ; and it would only be necessary 
to compare the chance of success, afforded 
by the measure now proposed, with that 
which might be expected from persevering 
in the plan which had been hitherto pur- 
sued with so little advantage. His hon. 
friend had so clearly and so candidly 
submitted to the House the whole of his 
plan; pointing out in general the steps 
which, in his opinion, the colonial legisla« 
tures might adopt ; not committing them, 
as he could not, and ought not to commit 
them, to specific measures which they 
alone were qualified to devise and com- 
petent to enforce; but, on the other hand, 
not doubting that, when so called on, they 
would do their utmost to attain the object, 
and, if anywhere stopt by insurmountable 
difficulties, would clearly point out the 
impossibility under which they lay of 
doing more at present ;—his hon. friend 
had -stated all this so much (as he per- 
ceived) to the satisfaction of the House, 
that he should not add one word on the 
subject, but proceed to state the grounds on 
which he asserted, that the means hitherto 
proposed, would completely fail to abolish 
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the trade. Persons unacquainted with 
the subject might be surprised at this 
assertion ; but, as it depended a good deal 
on matters of fact, he must entreat them 
to consult those who, from local and pro- 
fessional knowledge, could inform them ; 
_and to all such he appealed whether, from 
a direct prohibition of the trade, any 
other consequence could be expected 
than that it would force that trade, which 
we now had the power to confine, to cor- 
rect, and, as he hoped, at last to destroy, 
into channels where it would be quite out 
of our reach. If the trade were prohi- 
bited to our own subjects, it was certain 
that British capitals would immediatel 
migrate to foreign countries, and carry it 
on under the protection of foreign flags. 
In what manner could this be prevented ? 
Did any man expect that we could per- 
suade every nation in the world to forego 
the profits of so lucrative a trade; or were 
we prepared, by seizing their ships, to 
have, at a time, too, like this, a perpetual 
subject of variance with foreign powers ? 
In Africa then, and on the seas, nothing 
could be done to prevent the trade so 
carried on. To stop the landing of the 
slaves would be found quite as impossible. 
It had been asserted, that a contraband 
trade in slaves was more difficult to be 
carried on than any other contraband 
trade. 
it was evident, that a cargo of slaves 
might be landed in as many hours as it 
would require weeks to. land any other 
cargo. The ships would hover round the 
islands, in the night they would approach, 
boats would put off from every creek and 
corner of the coast, and fetch what slaves 
they wanted, with whom they would soon 
be equally out of the reach of your ships 
and your custom-house. He challenged 
any professional man to contradict him, 
when he asserted, that were the whole 
navy of Great Britain employed for this 
only purpose, it could not prevent any 
number of slaves from being landed in the 
single island of Jamaica. 

It was next to be considered, whether 
we could enforce the prohibition by a 
law to operate in the interior of the islands, 
after the slaves were landed. He said, 
that any interference with their internal 
legislation would be attended with very 
great difficulty. Into the question of 
tight he should not enter. Some differ- 
ence of opinion existed concerning that 
right on this side of the water: which 
way opinions leaned in the colonies, it 
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was easy to guess. More might be lost 
than gained by discussing the question ; 
it was therefore best to leave it alone. 
This, however, he might safely affirm, 
that an act, the legality of which was 
against general opinion, and the execution 
of which was against general interest, had 
no chance of producing any general effect. 

But then, say gentlemen, if there be 
such a disposition to neglect our law, we 
will conquer it by the severity of its 
clauses. If informations cannot be pro- 
cured, and if magistrates in the island 
will not act upon it, the governors shall 
be enjoined to proceed on their own 
authority. If juries will not convict upon 
it in the islands, the parties shall be sent 
here to be tried by a jury in Middlesex ; 
and if witnesses cannot be found to prove 
their guilt, they shall be charged with the 
onus of proving their own innocence. 
That even this would not do, he should 
affirm, till he was shown an instance, when, 
even by the hand of tyranny and force, 
any law had been rendered effectual 
against the universal will of the people 
where it was to operate.—But did gentle- 
men, in their eagerness to do good, totally 
forget what they were about? Was the 
justice of the end to sanctify the injustice 
of the means? . Was the enormity of a 
crime (state it as high as you pe) to 
authorize us to deprive men ofa fair trial or 
to punish them before conviction? Such 
would be the effect of a law which was to 
deprive the inhabitants of the colonies of 
their right to a trial by a jury of the 
vicinage, and subject them to the verdict 
of men who must be unacquainted with 
the character of the parties and the wit- 
nesses, and the nature of various circum- 
stances which might decide the case. 
Such would be the effect of a law which 
should expose them on the bare authority 
of a governor, to be sent for trial, many - 
thousand iniles from home, to the pro- 
bable ruin of their affairs at any rate, and 
loaded with the onus proband: of their 
innocence, which, at such a distance of 
time and place, and considering the rapid 
mortality of those climates, it would most 
likely be impossible fur them, however 
innocent, to procure the witnesses to 
prove. Could any governor accept such | 
a task? Could any man exist under such 
a government 2?) What would be the con- 
sequence of enforcing such a law, he 
hardly dared to contemplate, and he cer- 
tainly did not dare to state; but this he 
knew, that there were situations in which 
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inen would forget theirattachments, would 
spurn at all considerations of interest or 
safety, and all calculations as to their 
chance of success, being able to feel only 
the wrong that is donethem. If any man 
could not feel for others, let him bring the 
-case home to himself, and ask what his 
feelings would be, if the law related to his 
own country, and was to subject himself 
and his neighbours to be sent at any time 
by a warrant from the lord lieutenant to 
prove his innocence before a jury in 
Jamaica. 

But, perhaps it would be said, is Great 
Britain, then, really in this situation, that 


she must tolerate, and be a participator: 


in what she feels te be a crime, and yet 
must do nothing to prevent it, because 
she cannot obtain the co-operation of her 
colonies, which, it will be contended, 
there is no chance of obtaining, if that is 
true which has been stated concerning 
the resistance that will be opposed to any 
prohibition of the slave trade? Neither of 
these inferences, however, could be fairly 
drawn. It neither followed that we could 
do nothing, because we might not do this; 
nor did it follow from what had been said, 
that the colonies would not co-operate 
with us if we did what was right. Let us, 
however, before we inquired what others 
would do, first look at home, and see 
whether we had done all that was incum- 
bent on ourselves. How stood the case? 
We found a system going on in the colo- 
nies, which we condemned as contrary to 
justice and humanity. By whom was this 
system established? By the colonies? 
No. It was to the error and the cupidity 
of our common ancestors, that this system 
owed its origin. The colonies had here 
nothing distinct from us, but the merit of 
exercising it, in general, with very great 
moderation. We were now, lowever, 
desirous of abolishing this system. Should 
we not, then, in such a case, have said to 
the colonies, ‘‘ The system which prevails 
for the purpose of culuveting your lands 
and maintaining your population, is inhu- 
man and unjust; we do not impute it 
to you, but we who have established it in 
common with you, call you, in common 
with us, to put an end to it as soon as 


pee You, who are on the spot, can 
est tell us how this may be effected. 
What depends on us to support and assist 


you, shall not be wanting. If the work is 

impeded, and your hands are tied by any 

laws in our statute book, tell us, and we 

will repeal them. If any measures should 
[VOL. XXXIII.] 
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be necessary, by which the property of 
individuals will be violated, we, who call 
on you, to make the sacrifice, do not wish 
ourselves to be exempted from it. Great 
Britain does not wish to be generous at 
the expence of others; nor can she think 
it just, even for the purposes of justice, 
to take away the property of individuals 
without offering whatever compensation 
can be made.” Language like this would 
have been consistent with justice, dignity, 
and sound policy. 

But what had been our language and 
our conduct? We began by charging on 
the colonies the system in which they 
were, at most, but equally guilty with our- 
selves. We next charged on them that 

uilt which was exclusively our own; 
imputing to them enormity which was 
committed in the exercise of the trade ; 
a British trade, and carried on by British 
ships, British seamen, and British mer- 
chants. We had listened to and encou- 
raged every foul and absurd calumny, 
against the proprictors of negroes, which 
ignorance, malice, or madness, had chosen 
to propagate; and, at last, having excited 
against them such a clamour, that men 
were almost afraid to confess that, by any 
chance they had become possessed of 
property in the islands, we then said to 
them: ** Change your system, renounce 
the means by which you have hitherto 
subsisted, and look to us for nothing but 
a law which shall deprive you, in future, 
of every pretence by which you might 
rank yourselves as freemen among your 
fellow subjects.” Could any thing be 
expected from such treatment but the 
consequence that has ensued, namely, a 
determined resistance to every thing that 
was proposed from the same quarter? 
Had any man a right to argue from this, 
what would have been their conduct, if 
an opposite conduct had been obscrved 
towards them? He appealed to the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce), whether 
it was not true, that ever since this cla- 
mour had subsided a little, ever since the 
voice of gandour had been, in* some de- 
gree, listened to, he had not found, on the 
part of his opponents, a proportionable 
willingness to accede to every measure 
of reasonable retorm? Let, then, this be 
a lesson; let us tread back our steps; 
and then, indeed, if the colonies did not 
show themselves ready to concur in every 
practicable measure that could tend to 
the purposes of justice, humanity, and 
civilization, he would renounce their 
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cause, and, for one, he would be their 
advocate no longer. That those who made 
this motion expected no such thing, this 
motion was a pledge, which they should 
have disdained to make, if they thought 
that it could lead to nothing. It was 
made at the general, if not the unanimous 
desire of the whole West India body in 
the House, after many and deep con- 
sultations, in which, if any difficulty 
had arisen as to the mode of its execu- 
tion, certainly none had been founded on 
any sordid or selfish consideration of 
interest. If it were objected, that such 
had not always been the language of the 
West India body, he must observe, that 
the voice of the West India body had not 
always been very distinctly heard in the 
House or elsewhere; other voices and 
other interests having found it con- 
venient to mix with theirs, which had 
caused that the real sentiments of the 
West India body had often been misun- 
derstood. — Mr. Barham concluded in 
these words ;—I have now laid before the 
House my opinion on a subject which has 
always interested me in the highest 
degree, and which I have considered with 
much too awful a sense of what I owe to 
God and my fellow creatures to admit any 
other bias whatever. It was my original 
opinion, and it has been epatrined by 
every observation and every reflection 
which I have since been able to make. 
Let me, then, before I sit down, entreat 
gentlemen on the other side to pause with 
me foramoment. If any of them should 
at length, perceive that they have begun 
at the wrong end, and that they are pur- 
suing a path, which has led them, and 
will lead them, farther and farther from 
their purpose, surely they will stop: 
surely they will prefer the real consis- 
tency of always doing what they think 
right, to the seeming consistency of 
always pursuing the same measure: surely 
they will prefer the real satisfaction of 
doing good to mankind, to the poor 
triumph of carrying a personal point. 
No, Sir; I believe too much in their sin- 
cerity, and I know too much of their noble 
minds, to think they would hesitate a 
moment in such an alternative. No; if 
this be the case, they will join with us; 
they will support our measure to effect 
their purpose; and you, Sir, sitting in 
that chair, will no longer have the pain of 
appointing tellers for a division, when the 
question is a question of humanity and 
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shall be foremost in supporting it; and in 
that contest it shall go hard indeed, if we 
are found to be the last. 

Mr. Wilberforce declared, that if he 
thought the motion would really be pro- 
ductive of the good which the gentle- 
men who supported it expected it to pro- 
duce, he should be ready to give to it his 
assent; for no consideration of consis- 
tency of conduct should induce him to 
oppose a measure that was likely to pro- 
duce so much good; but as he sincerely 
thought that, in passing such a measure 
as this, the House would do away its own 
solemn pledge, and also do much evil, it 
was his duty to deprecate the passing it. He 
reminded the House of what was likely to 
be thought out of doors, if it agreed to 
a measure that was so repugnant to its 
own proceedings. He then referred to 
what had passed in the House in 1792, 
when it was resolved that, within four 
years from that time, the African slave 
trade should be totally abolished. He 
maintained that the measure now proposed 
was much weaker, for the purpose of 
abolishing the trade, than what had been 
assented to in the House on the part of 
the planters themselves. He then referred 
to the resolution moved by Mr. Dundas, 
and adopted by the House for the gradual 
abolition of thetrade ; and by which it was 
determined that the trade should be abo- 
lished in a given time. By the first reso- 
lutions of the House, the trade was to 
have been abolished in January 1796, 
which was sixteen months ago. By the 
subscquent ones it was to be abolished in 
1800. Here he read the substance of 
the latter resolutions, as also an address 
of the Hlouse to his majesty, to use his 
endeavours with foreign nations to pursue 
the plan adopted by the House; from 
which he argued that the House had 
made greater progress already in the abo- 
lition of the slave trade than this motion 
was calculated to produce.—As the plea 
of justice and humanity had been so often 
urged upon this subject, and urged in 
vain, he was afraid it was hopeless, It 
was idle to sav that population among the 
negrocs could not be kept up in the 
islands, for the contrary had been proved; 
and yet a grcater number had already been 
imported than were intended to have been 
allowed by the last resolutions, up to the 
period at which the trade was intended 
to be abolished. He then entered into a 
detail of the average of the losses in 
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tion of population among the negroes, 
for the whole of a century, in order to 
show that the population may be kept up 
without any importation. He reminded 
the House of the many causes that were 
adverted to on former occasions, as causes 
that would operate to increase the popu- 
lation of the negroes, and the willingness 
that was expressed on the part of the 
friends of the trade to try the effect of 
these causes, only that they should allow 
a little time for that purpose ; and time 
was granted to satisfy the minds, or rather 
to compliment the prejudices, of the 
planters. When the last resolutions for 
the gradual abolition passed, he was con- 
gratulated on the approaching attainment 
of the object of his wishes. He had then 
said, he could not accept of that congra- 
tulation, for he foresaw that the friends of 
the trade had succeeded in reducing the 
point to a question of practical and tem- 
porary expedience, by having the trade 
continued. He thought they would go 
on with the trade from time to time with- 
out diminution ; and experience had veri- 
fied what he had said upon that subject. 
The humanity of the planters, which had 
been so much boasted of, had slept ever 
since the resolutions passed for abolish- 
ing the trade gradually; and he was afraid 
nothing could rouse it but an act of par- 
liament to abolish the trade totally. Here 
he enumerated the horrors of the traffic, 
and insisted that, although gentlemen who 
made it a question of trade merely, might 
speak of it with coolness, it was a shame 
to the House to listen to any proposition 
for experiments upon that which they had 
declared to be inconsistent with justice 
and humanity, and which they had also 
declared ought to be abolished at a given 
period. He maintained that, from the 
present plan, it was impossible the slave 
trade should ever be put anendto. The 
legislature of Jamaica had not looked upon 
this trade as an evil; on the contrary, 
they had declared, since the passing of 
the resolutions of the House of Commons, 
that it should not be put an end to; and 
therefore, on the willingness of the colo- 
nial assemblies to co-operate with the 
wishes of the British parliament to put 
an end to the trade by gradual means, or 
by any means, he entertained his doubts. 
But it was said, the trade was British, and 
not the trade of the planters. It was a 
trade of which the planters and their 
agents had the profit, and the British par- 
liament the guilt; and yet that parliament 
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was, by this motion, to ask those planters, 
whether that trade should be put an end 
to or not. He maintained that, as three- 
fifths of the island of Jamaica was uncul- 
tivated, the remainder was intended to be 
cultivated by negrocs to be imported, 
notwithstanding it had been solemnly de- 
clared in that House, that no farther cul- 
tivation, by such means, should be at- 
tempted. However well disposed the 
legislature of the colonies might be to put 
an end to the importation of negroes, the 
thing would be impracticable, under the 
provisions proposed by the present mo- 
tion. The idea ot meliorating the condi- 
tion of the negroes in the colonies, while 
importations from Africa were continued, 
was founded upon a dangerouserror. All 
attempts to amend the condition of the 
negroes who were already in the planta- 
tions, by instruction, &c. would be in 
vain? Because, as men became improved 
in their understandings, they must natu- 
rally have some degree of treedom: it 
would be idle to think of giving freedom 
to the newly imported Africans; and it 
would be impossible to reconcile freedom 
and slavery together. If, therefore, there 
was any serious wish to meliorate the con-. 
dition of the negroes in the West India 
Islands the only way was, to put an end to 
the foreign traffic. This he maintained not 
only to be just and wise upon general 
principles, but to be also necessary for 
the safety of the West India islands ; and 
he might ask the House what they thought 
would have been the ettect at this day, if 
that measure had been put in force four 
years ago, in which time 150,000 slaves 
had been imported? The principles of 
policy, as well as of justice, were incom. 
patible with slavery. By persisting in 
the system of importation, the period 
might soon arrive when rivers of blood 
would flow. He would therefore say to 
those who only looked to their property 
in the West Indies. Abolish the impor- 
tation of slaves at this moment, as the 
first step towards the salvation of those 
islands. Natural causes would produce 
natural effects; and there was no reuson 
for this or any other country hoping that 
Providence would protect it from the con- 
sequences of injustice. ‘The laws of na- 
ture would have their effect in the moral, 
as well asin the physical world; and there 
required no profound reflection, to sce 
what must be the event of persisting ina 
system of injustice. Besides, he was en- 
titled to insist, that the House was pre- 
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cluded from entertaining any motion of 
this kind. It could not entertain it if it 
was faithful to itself; for it had been re- 
solved that the slave trade should be abo- 
lished in January 1796. That period had 
elapsed. The House had entered into 
other resolutions for the abolition of the 
trade ; and now he thought that no far- 
ther experiments to continue the trade 
should be tried. The last resolutions of 
the House were moved by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Dundas). He wished to 
know from him, in case he supported this 
motion, what he would think of himself— 
not what the public would think of him— 
but what he would think of himself, if he 
did not adhere to the principle of such 
resolutions, with which the present mo- 
tion was entirely at variance ? 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said:—I rise to 
support the motion; and I do it with in- 
finite satisfaction, not only because I am 
convinced that it is calculated to promote, 
in a very eminent degree, the interests of 
humanity, but also, because the time is, I 
hope, at length arrived, when the planters 
of the British West Indies will be allowed 
that rank in the good opinion of mankind, 
which I know they have a right to claim ; 
and to vindicate in this House their in- 
jured characters, and insulted honour. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last has 
told you, that this was not alwaye the lan- 
guage of the West India proprietors hav- 
ing seats in parliament. Sir, it is true, 
but I contend, that the voice of the plan- 
ters onthis subject was never fairly heard 
in this House. They were overborne by 
a torrent of misreprescntationand calumny, 
and compelicd, by motives of self preser- 
vation, to make acommon cause with the 
slave merchants of this kingdom, with 
whom I deny that their interests are es- 
sentially blended. Sir, the African slave 
trade, is a British trade in all respects. It 
is a trade carried on by British subjects, in 
British ships, on British capitals, and un- 
der the authority and protection of the 
British government. but, says the hon. 
gentleman, * England has the guilt, and 
the planters have the profit.” Sir, I con- 
tend that both the profit and the guilt 
center in this country. Perhaps, Sir, 
there are few who suspect, what is never- 
theless true, that it was a British trade be- 
fore we had a single colony in the West 
Indies, or any part of America. ‘The go- 
vernment of England, in the early part of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign, encouraged and 
promoted the slave trade, and the queen 
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herself participated in its profits. In 1564 
she sent a squadron of men of war to pur- 
chase slaves on the coast of Africa, and 
to convey them for sale to the Spanish 
West Indies. The commodore was sir 
John Hawkins, afterwards treasurer of the 
navy; and the ships were the Solomon, 
the Tiger, the Swallow, and the Jesus. 

I have related these circumstances in 
our history, as introductory to the proof 
which I shall presently give, that, when in 
after-times the English nation had colo- 
nies of its own, the British government 
not merely encouraged, but absolutely 
forced, by every means in its power, the 
colonists to purchase African slaves (among 
other articles of supply) from the British 
merchants. James Ist, 1n 1618, converted 
the slave trade into a monopoly, by grant- 
ing an exclusive charter to sir Robert 
Rich and others. Thus arose the first 
African company. Another charter was 
granted in 1631, by Charles 1 : and in 1672 
Charles 2nd, granted athird. In this last 
charter the king’s own brother, the duke of 
York, was at the head of the subscribers, 
who were now dignified by the title of the 
Royal African Company; and ifthe House 
will permit me to read the instructions 
which those monarchs gave to their go- 
vernors in the West Indies, gentlemen 
will be convinced that I have proved my 
assertion. The first document is dated in 
1671. In that year, sir Thomas Lynch 
was appointed governor of Jamaica: and, 
among other articles, in his instructions 
from Charles 2nd, I find the following: 
“ You shall give all due encouragement 
to the trade which the Royal African 
Company trading unto Africa shall set 
on foot in our said island. You shall, as 
often as you have opportunity, send us 
an account of the number of planters, mas- 
ters, servants, and slaves.” I should have 
observed, Sir, that nine years previous to 
this, soon after the Restoration, the king 
himself, in order to conciliate the good 
will of the troops in Jamaica, and to in- 
duce them to cultivate the country, had 
sent a supply of 300 negroes, as a royal 
donation, to be divided among the officers. 
James 2nd followed the example of his 
brother. In the first year of his reign he 
issued the following instructions to sir 
Phillip Howard: ‘ You are to give all 
possible encouragement and invitation to 
merchants and others, who shall bring 
trade unto our said island, or any way con- 
tribute to its advantage, and particu- 
larly to the African company. And as 
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we are willing to recommend unto the 
said company that the said island may 
have a constant and sufficient supply of 
merchantable negroes at moderate rates, 
so you are to take care that payment be 
duly made in money or commodities, 
within a competent time, according to 
agreement, &c.”? Thevery same instruc- 
tions verbatim were issued October 7th, 
1689, by the glorious and immortal king 
William, who, not content with supplying 
our own colonies with African slaves, en- 
tered into a contract called the Assiento 
for sup lying the Spaniards. And an act 
of the British parliament soon afterwards 
passed, which declares the slave trade 
“to be highly beneficial to this kingdom 
and to the plantations dependant thereon.” 
From this period the African trade became 
altogether a parliamentary concern: and 
the resolutions in support of it, on the 
Journals of this House, would filla volume. 
From 1729 to 1788, sums of money were 
voted annually for maintaining the forts 
on the coast to the amount of 705,255/. 
5s. 10d. 

Sir, [ amaware, in transferring the guilt 
of the slave trade from the planters of the 
West Indies to its original and proper au- 
thors, of the conclusion to which my ar- 
gumentslead. If the trade really be, as I 
shall prove itto be, solely a British trade, 
1 shall be told, that the parliament of 
Great Britain must, from the nature of the 
case, have aright to restrain it as it sees 
fit, or to abolish it altogether whenever it 
thinks proper. Sir, I do not deny the 
right ; it is the practicability of enforcing 
that right that I dispute; and this leads 
me more particularly to the motion of my 
hon. friend, which, I do admit, implies the 
two following propositions: Ist, That the 
abolition of the slave trade, by the British 
parliament alone, without the co-opera- 
tion and concurrence of the colcnial le- 
gislatures, is absolutely impossible. In 
other words, so long as Africa shall conti- 
nue to sell her subjects, and foreign na- 
tions shall continue to carry them for 
sale to the West Indies, so long will 
the planters in the British islands 
(unless prevented by their own assem- 
blies) get supplied with negroes, in spite 
of all the efforts of this country to pre- 
vent it. This, Sir, is my first proposi- 
tion. My second is, that if the colonial 
legislatures are properly treated in this 
country, and the king shall be graciously 
pleased to signify his wishes in the man- 
ner proposed, the colonies are well in- 
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clinedtoconcur with the British parliament 
in framing and enforcing such regulations 
as will immediately restrict, and, in due 
timesuppress the trade altogether. These, 
Sir, are propositions necessarily implied 
in the motion of my hon. friend ; and, un- 
less I satisfy gentlemen that they are well 
founded, I do not expect the motion will 
be agreed to by the House. 

Sir, in treating of the first proposition I 
must again remind the House, that ale 
though Great Britain may relinquish on 
her part, the slave trade, the other nations 
of Europe, andthe states of America, will 
continue it as usual. No man pretends to 
say they willnot. Nay, by seizing‘on what 
we surrender, they will increase their com- 
merce with Africa, exactly in proportion 
as we diminish ours. I contend, therefore, 
that Spain, Portugal, Holland, and, above 
all, the states of North America, will 
furnish such means of illicit commerce, as 
no precaution, on the part of this country 
can obviate, nor all the force of the em- 
pire defeat.—Sir, we need only to look to 
the geographical situation of the colonies 
to be convinced of the truth of this asser- 
tion. On this point I could speak much 
from my own personal knowledge: but I 
choose rather to refer to the evidence of 
professional men {persons of the highest 
crcdit and character), delivered on oath 
before the lords. And first I will read 
to you the cached of Mr. Branker, 
who was a commander in the African 
trade for nineteen years. [Here Mr. 
Edwards read Mr. Branker's evidence from 
the minutes of the House of Lords; the 
substance of which went to prove, that 
there are so many landing places in the 
Windward Islands, as to render itimpossi-« 
ble for all the British navy to prevent the 
smuggling of negroes. | The next evidence 
that I shall produce is, that of admiral 
Philip Affleck, who commanded many 
years on the naval station at Jamaica, and 
who likewise speaks professionally. He 
declares, that, having had the care of the 
coasts of that island, he holds it to be im- 
possible to prevent the incursions of ves- 
sels in the night from the island of Cuba. 
Evidence like this is incontrovertible ; 
and I might adduce a much longer chain 
of information on this point; but those 
who remember the admirable speech of the 
secretary of state (Mr. Dundas) on the 
subject of the slave trade, in the last ses- 
sion of the last parliament, will not think 
it necessary. To those who were not so 
fortunate, it may be sufficient to observe; 
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that the right hon. secretary entered at 
large on this very topic; and declared 
from his own knowledge and experience 
as one of the king’s ministers, that hav- 
ing, in the course of the preceding sum- 
mer, employed no less than 28 ships of 
war to cut off the communications of the 
French with two of our sugar islands, he 
found himself perpetually baffled, and that 
the project was impracticable. He pro- 
nounced it, therefore, as a fact not to be 
disputed, that if the planters were desirous 
of a supply of slaves from Africa, it was 
impossible (notwithstanding all the force 
we could send) to prevent them from find- 
ing a landing place. ‘ I am convinced,” 
said the right hon. gentleman, “ it is phy- 
sically impossible ;” and he called on any 
naval officer to rise up and contradict 
him. 

Such, Sir, are the physical or natural 
obstacles. The moral ones are not less 
formidable, arising chiefly from the pre- 
sent temper and disposition of the inhabi- 
tants in the sugar colonies; all of whom 
oe you pursue a different line of con- 

uct towards them than you have hitherto 
pursucd ) will rise up to a man and unite 
their exertions to oppose you. And, Sir, 
what else can be expected? It is now ten 

ears since thcy have been held up as ob- 
jects for the finger of scorn to point at. 
Every falsehood which envy, ignorance, 
and malice, could devise to their prejudice 
has been levelled against them. Ever 
species of calumny which has been fabri- 
cated for a century past has been raked 
together and heaped upon them: and the 
stale crimes and violences of Buccaniers 
and lawless men, in the time of Charles 
2nd, have been revived and quoted, as a 
just representation of their present laws, 
manners, and dispositions. 

Even the attempts which have been 
made in this House for an abolition of 
the slave trade, have been all made, not 
in the mildness of a temperate reform, but 
in the spirit of a vindictive policy. The 
language which has been used has always 
implied such notorious guilt, on the part 
of the planters, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of proof ; and obedience to your acts 
of parliament has been construed into 
crimes of the most atrocious delinquency. 
Gentlemen need only read the bill, brought 
into this House the last session of the last 
parliament, to be satisfied that I advance 
nothing but the truth. Sir, under the 
first clause of that bill, a West India 
planter, returning to the colonies from 
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Great Britain, with a negro servant whom 
he may have brought from thence (one, 
perhaps, born and bred up in his family), 
was declared guilty of felony, and sen- 
tenced to a punishment worse than death 
—transportation for fourteen years to Bo- 
tany Bay, among the lowest and vilest of 
mankind. Nay, Sir, the ship itself and 
all the cargo and effects on board, were 
declared to be forfeited on account of this 
enormous crime of the planter; and, by 
an inconsistency which is at once lamen- 
table and ridiculous, even the poor 
negro (to revenge whose injuries the bill 
was intended) was himself made liable to 
be sold, tor the benefit of the captors as 
part of the cargo !—By another clause in 
the same bill, the personal liberty of every 
inhabitant in the colonies was assigned 
over to the governor or commander in 
chief, who was authorized, on evidence 
which was not required to be upon oath, 
to seize on any man whom revenge or ma- 
lice might accuse, and send him to Eng- 
land tobe tried. The governor was even 
invested with the extravagant power of 
sending at the same time, by force, to 
this country all such witnesses, as either 
the prosccutor, or the party accused, 
should desire to attend. I believe the 
records of parliament cannot produce such 
another bill. No provision was made in it 
for the interests of tenants for life, who 
are bound, in many cases, by express con- 
ditions of their testators to keep up the 
stock of negroes: no care was taken of 
aunuilants and lessees, under what is 
called in the colonies, ‘“‘make-good” leases 
or of mortgagees residing in Great Bri- 
tain; nor was compensation allowed to 
the planters in cases of injury. The whole 
was a mass of absurdity, injustice, and 
oppression: and I am satisfied, that if 
this bill had passed into a law, every man 
in the West Indies would have joined heart 
and hand in resisting it at the risk of his 
life. 

Through the wisdom and moderation of 
this House, these attempts, Sir, have hi- 
therto failed; and it is, therefore, time 
to try a different line of conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, the planters now come forward 
of their own accord, and offer to the 
House a proposition, which, if adopted 
and carried into effect, will, I am per- 
suaded, be productive of the most bene- 
cial consequences, to the satisfaction of 
every man, whose aim is honestly to re- 
form, and not to destroy. And this leads 
me to the second proposition, ‘* Will the 
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colonial assemblies adopt the measures 
proposed, to be recommended to them by 
the crown?” Sir, as to any positive en- 
gagement on my part, or on the part of 
any of the planters resident in this coun- 
try, concerning the future deliberations 
and proceedings of the colonial assemblies, 
it ought not surely to be expected. We 
certainly cannot pledge ourselves, that 
those assemblies will adopt any specific 
line of conduct recommended by us ; but 
we contend, that it is fair and reasonable 
to form an opinion concerning what they 
will do in future, by what they have done 
in times past—and in similar cases, when 
their minds were not heated and irritated 
by provocation and insult. It is, I think, 
about thirty-five years ago that the plan- 
ters in the southern provinces of North 
America began to take into their serious 
consideration, the state of the black popu- 
lation. The assembly of South Carolina 
(at that time a British eae led the 
way, and passed an act to prohibit the 
farther importation into that country of 
negroes from Africa. And what was the 
consequence? Sir, all that humanity or 
philanthropy, which is now so alert and 
active in this kingdom, was gone a journey, 
or was asleep. The act no sooner came 
home for the royal consideration, than it 
was rejected; and rejected, too, with so 
high a hand, and so angry a tone, as if 
the assembly had committed rebellion or 
treason. The slave trade was declared, 
not only beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of the mother coun- 
try: the governor of South Carolina was 
severcly reprimanded for having consented 
to the measure; and circular instructions 
were actually dispatched to the governors 
of all the other colonies, to caution them 
against committing the very atrocious of- 
fence which had been committed in South 
Cazalina ! 

A few years afterwards, however, (in 
1765,) the assembly of Jamaica fell into 
asimilar error. Having suffered from a 
rebellion of the Gold-coast negroes, and 
conceiving that self-preservation was the 
first law of nature, they ordered a bill to 
be brought into the House for prohibiting 
the farther importation of all slaves froin 
Akin, Assiantee, and Fantee. The bill 
was read twice, and would have passed 
into a law, but the governor, taking the 
alarm, sent for the promoters of the bill, 
and convinced them that he could not, 
consistently with his instructions, give his 
‘consent to any such measure ; and it was 
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accordingly laid aside. Ia 1774, the sub- 
ject was revived, and two different acts 
were passed by the house of assembly; by 
the first of which, a duty of forty shillings, 
in addition to the former duties, was laid 
upon every negro imported into that is- 
land. This not being thought sufficient to 
check the increasing importation, the co- 
lony took the alarm at too large an influx 
of aged negroes; and the assembly, in 
November, in the same year passed an- 
other law, imposing an additional tax of 
seven pounds more upon every negro im- 
ported who should have passed his thir. 
tieth year. This act coming home for the 
royal confirmation, was petitioned against 
by the merchants of Liverpool and Brise 
tol; and a reference being had to the 
board of trade, the board reported against 
the measure. His majesty, in council, 
rejected the act, in consequence of the 
report of the board of trade, although 
the agent of Jamaica presented a remon- 
strance against the report, stating, that 
‘‘ the large dutics laid upon imported ne- 
groes above 30 years of age, by the act 
of November were laid by the house of 
assembly, not for the purpose of raising a 
revenue upon the trade of Great Britain, 
but solcly on the principle of self-preser- 
vation, and to put an end to that enor- 
mous importation, particularly of old ne- 
grocs, which, at that time, endangered 
the existence of the colonies.’ Sir, I 
had the honour, at the request of the 
agent of Jamaica, of being heard before 
the lords’ commissioners for trade and 
plantations, in support of this bill. The 
president of the board was the earl of 
Dartmouth, a nobleman of distinguished 
humanity and piety; and to those qualities 
in the noble lord I made my appeal. I 
urged, that slavery in its best state, if at 
all necessary, was a necessary evil; but 
that it fell with dreadful aggravation on 
the aged and infirm; on men who were 
torn from their country and connexions, 
when their habits of life were formed, and 
when all the ties which render life desir- 
able had been strengthened by time; hus 
manity, therefore, towards the poor cap- 
tives, as well as the safety of the planters, 
called loudly for the confirmation of the 
measure, All these, and various other 
arcuments, were urged in vain: ‘ The 
bill,”® said their lordships, “‘ is intended 
to operate as a prohibition of the slave 
trade, to a certain extent; and we cannot 
allow the colonies to check, in any degree, 
a traffic so beneficial to the nation.” 
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Ihope, Sir, I have now satisfied the 
House, that the slave trade is not only, 
both in its origin and continuance, a Bri- 
tish concern altogether, but also, that the 
present enormous extent to which it has 
arisen is imputable solely to the rapacity 
and avarice of British merchants, and 
the policy of this government; and that 
the planters are no otherwise culpable, 
than becoming buyers of what British acts 
of parliament have declared to be fair and 

roper objects of sale. They have never 
been engaged in the traffic themselves ; 
they have sent no vessels to Africa to 
purchase human beings from the princes 
or chiefs of that devoted country; and 
when their legislatures have attempted, 
(as they have frequently done) from mo- 
tives of humanity or self-preservation, to 
lay restrictions on the importation, their 
endeavours have been defeated by orders 
from hence. What, then, remained for 
the colonial assemblies todo? All that 
the loudest advocates of humanity could 
have done, under similar circumstances, 
has actually been effected. Defeated’ in 
their efforts to regulate and diminish the 
trade, they proceeded to meliorate and 
improve the condition of the poor negroes 
thus forced uponthem. The assembly of 
Jamaica led the way; and, in the year 
1781, entered seriously on the revisal 
and amendment of the system or code of 
their slave laws, reducing and consolidat- 
ing the whole into one act, and introduc- 
ing many humane and excellent provisions 
for rendering the condition of the negroes 
much more secure and comfortable than 
formerly. These provisions have been en- 
larged and extended by subsequent laws ; 
the last of which is the consolidated act of 
1792. The example of Jamaica was fol- 
lowed, in 1788, by the assembly of Domi- 
nica; andthesame generous emulation soon 
afterwards spread to Antigua and Grenada. 
In each of these islands very beneficial 
modifications have taken place in the sys- 
tem of their slave government. In Gre- 
nada especially, a measure of peculiar effi- 
cacy has been adopted, by the appoint- 
ment of guardians of the slaves. A re- 
gulation, nearly to the same effect, was 
afterwards adopted in Jamaica, by the ap- 
pointment of councils of protection in 
each parish. Being desirous, before I 
left Jamaica, of ascertaining what effect 
this, and the other regulations, had pro- 
duced in that island, I moved in the 
house of assembly for returns of all the 
trials of slaves, with the convictions and 
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punishments had thereon, for five years 
preceding. It was known that the island 
contained upwards of 240,000 slaves ; 
yet, out of the whole number, it appeared 
that only 52 executions had taken place in 
all that time, or, at least, in four years and 
nine months—a proof of such lenity in 
the administration of criminal law, as I 
believe, is seldom equalled in the freest 
nations of Europe ! 

Sir, these are the circumstances which 
induce me to believe that the colonial as- 
semblies wil] manifest the utmost attention 
and respect to the wishes of parliament, 
conveyed through his majesty’s gracious 
recommendation. Their loyalty to their 
sovereign, and their attachment to the 
mother country, are eminently conspi- 
cuous; and the plan offered to their con- 
sideration combats with no preconceived 
opinions, violates no rights, infringes on 
no man’s property. The means are left 
wholly to their own wisdom and expe- | 
rience. In making great changes and re- 
forms, it is the part of wise and good men 
to promote the public advantage, with as 
little mischief as possible to individuals. 
In the present case the colonial assemblies, 
from their situation and local knowledge, 
and, like the hand-writing against the wall, 
tells them no longer to delay it. On all 
these grounds, Sir, I give my hearty as- 
sent to the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the necessity of an 
abolition of this abominable traflic had 
been recognized by that House, and en- 
tered on its Journals. There was no one 
who did not acknowledge that necessity, 
though some gentlemen differed as to the 
mode of carrying the object into effect. 
It was evident, therefore, that the trade 
ought to cease. The only question was, 
at what time it ought to cease? To come 
at that determination, the present motion 
appeared to have been brought forward. 
But here it was much to be lamented, 
that a total, partial, or even gradual abo- 
lition was not offered; but parliament was 
invited to acknowledge collaterally, that 
it would endure the continuance of the 
traffic without knowing how long it was to 
sanction the measure. He wished to con- 
sider, therefore, how far any thing new 
was proposed to induce the House to 
adopt the motion as a substitute for abo- 
lition. The first thing stated in support of 
it was, that it enforced provisions for in- 
creasing the population of the islands, and 
would thereby eventually increase the la- 
bour and the cultivation of them. Now, 
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many years ago it was proved that the po-| Would the House fix a premium on the 
pulation of the negroes in the islands was! enslaving of those who were the least 


sufficient for their labour and their culti- 
vation, except in the new settlements; 
and consequently unless the planters 
formed new settlements, the population 
must by this time be wholly effectual. 
But, it would be impossible to carry 
internal regulations into effect while the 
importation continued, and so far the 
motion would be nugatory. He did not 


discover much novelty in the discussion. | 


One hon. gentleman, indeed, had con- 
tended, that even if a total abolition were 
decreed by Great Britain, a contraband 
trade would still subsist in the colonies. 
But the same sort of argument would apply 
to the revenue, because smuggling could 
not be totallysuppressed. The hon. gentle- 
man had pointed out some of the statutes 
of the colonies, and had compared them 
with reproachable statutes which re- 
mained a dead letter on our Statute book. 
But, to what did this tend, except to 
show that there was not enough done in 
either case? Theabolition did not go to 
abolish a bad law which remained a dead 
letter on the Statute book, but to abolish 
a cruel and abominable practice. He de- 
cidedly objected to the motion, because 
he considered it to be only a substitute 
for that abolition, which the honour of 
the country, and the safety of the islands 
so loudly called for. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that if 
an evil, however flagrant, had subsisted 
long in any country, that evil ought not 
to be removed at once, without due.con- 
sideration of the means of effecting it. 
He approved of the motion, as the most 
eeerate mode of effecting a desirable 
end. 

Mr. W. Smith opposed the motion. 
He expressed himself with great severity 
against the planters, and read long ex- 
tracts from the evidence which had been 
enen in former parliaments. He quoted 

r. Edwards's History of the West Indies, 
to at that slavery corrupted the morals, 
and debased the minds of the negroes. 
He rejected all evidence in favour of the 
planters, as being in general given by 
interested men. He derided the argu- 
ment of expediency, and declared, that 
no system of commercial policy should 
be allowed to exist for a moment, which 
was repugnant to moral duty. The 
scheme of sending more female slaves to 
the islands, as a means of increasing the 
stock, he spoke of with the utmost horror. 
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able to resist injustice, and the least ca- 
pable of enduring it? Would they pro- 
mote the seizure of more wives from their 
husbands, more daughters from their 
fathers? As to the colonial laws, it 
would serve us in forming a judgment of 
them to recollect, that in Barbadoes, not 
many years since, the penalty on a master 
who should kill his slave, with circum- 
stances of cruelty, was 15/. A total abo- 
lition was the only remedy for the dread- 
ful evils, which the traders themselves 
had at length seen a necessity for ac- 
knowledging; and the parliament of Great 
Britain was alone competent to the mea- 
sure. 

Sir W. Young congratulated the House 
on the display of abilities shown by the 
hon. mover, and hoped he would be en- 
couraged to take’ a frequent share in 
future discussions. The last Speaker had 
painted the horrors of inciting brother to 
betray brother, and parent to send a son 
to punishment, under the proffer of a re- 
ward. Did the hon. gentleman not know, 
that, in this free country, when a poor 
parishioner fled from his wife and chil- 
dren, a reward was frequently advertised 
by overseers, and which might eventually 
be given to a brother informing against 
a brother? Was not this the case on 
desertion from every regiment? His hon. 
friend (Mr. Edwards), had quoted an 
old act from the English Statute book, 
that directed a vagrant beggar to be 
seized and made a slave of, and even 
directed ignominious brands and mutila- 
tion. This was objected to as irrelevant. 
It was no such thing: it was by analogy, 
a fair ground of inference, looking to the 
practice of socicty in both countries ; it 
implied, that you were not to judge of 
the conduct of men from the dead letter 
of the law; that you should no more 
estimate the manners of your fellow-sub- 
jects in the colonies, from the act of Bar- 
badoes, than the manners of your fellow- 
subjects at home from the severitics 
enacted by the act of king Edward. Get 
the best information, and decide the cha- 
racter of a people, by their manners, not 
by laws, obsolete in themselves ; and, as 
obsolete, no longer theirs. The laws re- 
mained in the Statute book; but they no 
longer delineated the temper of the peo- 
ple.—It was stated, that slavery bred 
slavish principles ; fraud, deceit, servility, 
and adulation. He felt the theory to be 
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just, if slavery was carried to the extreme.: 
ut, in a voyage, which, for the first time 
in his life, he had made to the West Indies 
in 1771, looking with an anxious eye to 
the condition of the negroes, he found 
that, speaking generally, slavery was not, 
and could not be carried to such an ex- 
treme; that the many could not be con- 
trolled by the few, for any length of 
time, but by just and temperate conduct 
in the exercise of power. The terms 
slavery and freedom, were not to be urged 
but with great qualification, by those ex- 
perienced in history, and in practice too. 
Conversant as he was in a subject, which, 
for years, had engaged his attention, he 
‘meant the condition of the poor of this 
free country, he could not call them free, 
under the workhouse establishment. . It 
was a tender subject, and he would not 
dwell upon it; but the property of a 
negro, and his person too, he would say, 
were generally as secure in the West 
Indies, as those of the paupers in this or 
any country in Europe; and with the 
name of slavery they enjoyed as much 
freedom. But while slavery and slavish 
principles are thus charged on the colo- 
nists, where is the feeling for educated 
Englishmen? Look to the means sug- 
gested for the direct abolition of the slave 
trade, by a proposed act of this country, 
in the last session. After seven years’ 
consideration of the best means of aboli- 
a what were the means then devised? 
ey were such as he should have felt 
himself bound to have opposed with his 
life. Those Whigs, those reformers, those 
friends of liberty who devised the slave 
bill of last year, would have sacrificed 
every principle of freedom and of the 
British constitution. They would have 
annhilated the Habeas Corpus act; have 
taken away all liberty of the subject, if 
unhappily he was a West Indian subject ; 
and at the same time haughtily trampled 
on all the privileges and rights of the le- 
gislatures of the colonies; sacred as the 
rights of this House within the pale of the 
British empire. Did the hon. gentleman 
so estimate the colonists, as to suppose 
they would be easily subdued to slavish 
principles, in thus enacting their slavery ; 
and that haughty command on the part 
of this country would suddenly, on their 
part, produce servile acquiescence? He 
denied the inference. The great promo- 
ter of abolition in this House had talked 
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friend too well knew the constitutien 
of parliament to persist in such reasoning. 
The great points at issue in the question 
of abolition, had been wholly slurred over 
by the opponents to the motion, namely, 
expediency and practicability. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. W. Smith) would not 
allow the argument of expediency ina 
moral question: if the hon. genthman 
Meant to set up as a teacher, he should 
go to school for his ethics. As for his 
politics, the school of christian morality, 
or any morality, never told him to force 
men, but to induce them: never to drive, 
but to guide to the right way; and to do 
this, the just and true moralist will tem- 
porize with the weaknesses of his fellow- 
creatures, though he will be no partner in 
their frailties, much less in their crimes 
or their vices. He will work by degrees, 
because his benevolence so tends, his wis- 
dom so directs, and his object can only 
be so obtained. Were the question of 
practicability at issue, for the use of those 
not accustomed to consider the subject 
in that point of view, he would so far ex- 
patiate on the evidence of governors and 
naval officers, as, in geographical detail, 
to observe, that in the West Indies the 
trade winds blew constantly from east to 
west; that generally speaking, the ship- 
ping first resorted in each island to ports 
to the leeward, and, in consequence, that 
in the first settlement, the towns were 
built on such parts of the coasts as were 
best suited to mercantile intercourse with 
the shipping; that the custom-houses 
were built on like principles of convenience 
and contiguity, and that neither custom- 
house officers could perpetually look out 
to windward, nor custom-house boats con- 
stantly keep a station there, and thus, that 
negroes might be clandestinely imported 
to windwardi‘in each island, if the inhabi- 
tants were so agrecd. In ordinary arti- 
cles of convenience or commerce, the se- 
curity of the customs claimed the atten- 
tion of the colonial magistrates; but, in 
this case, could much be expected from 
them ?—their private characters vilified— 
their public rights, as members of the co- 
lonial assemblies, broken as playthings by 
their mother country—could they ac« 
quiesce in such despotism? No; be ase 
sured not. Look, then, to the alternative 
—preserve the just and constitutional ex« 
ercise of their private, magisterial, and 
legislative rights and powers, and confi- 


of parliament being pledged to the direct | dently trust to their pursuing the object you 
measure of abolition: surely, his hon.| point out to them. Youhave an earnest 
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of the honourable conduct youare to expect 
from them in the general conduct of West 
Indians elected to this House, who now 
come forward of their own free motion, to 
second the best views of humanity, in the 
only proper and feasible way. In looking 
to the words of the motion, to the temper, 
the candour, the earnestness on every to- 
pic of benevolence which the hon. mover 
ad shown, and observing, that no gen- 
tleman had a larger tract of land unculti- 
vated, and which his own motion went to 
revent the cultivation of; he hoped the 
douse would be induced to entertain a 
just confidence in the West Indian cha- 
racter, of which they had so good a sam- 
ple before them. For himself, he had ar- 
gued the question earnestly, as being of 
the utmost moment; for he felt that the 
point at issue involved many important 
considerations, as whether the West India 
islands were to enjoy an efficient legisla- 
ture, and whether repeated discussions 
were, as menaced, to take place in the 
British parliament; all which must ulti- 
mately tend to excite revolt among the 
negroes, and alienate every description of 
people in our colonies. On every princi- 
ple of humanity to the negroes; on every 
principle of regard to the peace and safety 
of the colonies in particular, and of the 
empire in general; he was, on these ac- 
counts, for transferring the subject from 
idle or mischievous debate in this House, 
to where it could be argued with utility, 
with knowledge and experience, and be 
given its full effect without danger ; and 
where each stage of progress would be an 
actual attainment of benevolent purposes, 
in the amended morals and social happi- 
ness of the negroes, tending to the natural 
increase of those people, and rendering 
the trade to Africa, fea year to year, 
less necessary, until it should finally 
cease, and expire without a struggle. 

Lord Carysfort spoke against the mo- 
tion, and expressed his desire for a total 
abolition. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas thought he 
should act may if he did not countenance 
the motion. ithout the consent of the 
colonial assemblies, he considered any at- 
tempt at abolition to be idle and nugatory. 
The motion afforded him an opportunit 
ef agreeing to a final abolition, ibrough 
the medium of a prudent and preliminary 
regulation. The motion appeared to him 
to be a wise and salutary regulation, and, 
as such, it should have his hearty appro- 
bation. 
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Mr. Ryder was for an immediate and 
total abolition. He moved an amendment 
to the motion, to leave out the words, 
‘© gradually to diminish the necessity of the 
slave trade, and ultimately to lead to its 
complete termination,” because this was 
insinuating that this proposition was to be 
a substitute for the other, and therefore 
he could not agree to it. There were 
other words which he wished to be left 
out, but even in this state he could not 
vote for the motion. 

Mr. Fox considered the motion to be 
an indirect attempt to perpetuate the 
slave trade. The support given to it by 
Mr. Dundas, was a sufficient proof to him 
of its object, as that gentleman had always 
opposed the abolition. He hoped the 
gel parliament would not be like the 
ast, which on this subject had exposed 
itself to the contempt of the country. 
In 1791 it had voted against the aboli- 
tion. In 1792 awed, as it ought to 
be, by the petitions of the peopie, it 
had voted for the abolition; but it never 
had fulfilled its resolution. It was said 
that France would carry on the trade if 
we dropped it. He thought otherwise ; 
but whether they did or did not, that was 
no argument to this country. He did not 
like to trust to the colonial assemblies. 
Let laws be made abolishing the slave 
trade, and there was no doubt they would 
be obeyed. He did not think the House 
bound by former resolutions in favour of 
the trade. Ifthe House had resolved to 
sell themselves to the devil, they should 
alter such resolutions. 

Mr. Windham was in favour of the mo- 
tion, as it was calculated to abolish the 
slave trade by such regulations as had 
formerly been recommendedby Mr. Burke, 
his right honourable friend. | 

The amendment was negatived. The 
original motion being put, the House 
divided ; 


Tellers, 


Mr. Charles Rose Ellis 
Mr. Foster Barham - 


"3 99° 
Nors $ Mr William Suith = -$ 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


YEAS j 


Copies of all Communications between 
the Directors of the Bank and Mr. Pit, 
respecting Advances to Government.] April 
7. Mr. Best, from the Bank of England, 
presented to the House, pureuant to 
order, the following papers: viz. 
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Corres OF aLL Communications between 
the Directors of the Bank and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, respecting Ad- 
vances to Government since Nov. 1, 1794. 


(No. 1.)—Resolution of the Court of Directors, 
the 15th of January, 1795. 


Resolved ; That the governor and deputy 
governor do take an early opportunity of in- 
forming the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
the court of directors, dcsirous at all times to 
give every assistance and accommodation to 
the public service, think it proper at the pre- 
sent period, when a loan, under the guarantee 
of this country, for a foreign state, of the 
large amount of six millions sterling, and 
also one for our own national wants of eigh- 
teen millions sterling, are about to be raised, 
to bring to his consideration, that it is their 
wish that he would settle his arrangements of 
finances for the present year in such a man- 
ner as not to depend on any farther assistance 
from them beyond what is already agreed for; 
and particularly, that the stipulation for the 
fulure advances to be made by them, if ne- 
cessary, for payment of treasury bills of ex- 
change, be strictly adhered to, as they cannot 
allow that advance at any time to exceed the 
sum of five hundred thousand pounds. 


(No. 2.)—In the Court of Directors, on 
the 16th of April, 1793. 


The governor and deputy governor were 
directed by the court to wait upon the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and to mention to 
him the uneasiness which they have felt on 
being lett, during so long a period, in an ad- 
vance of one and a half, to upwards of two 
millions of money, fur the bills accepted by 
the Treasury. ‘hat this mode of paying the 
treasury bills in advance was never meant to 
be carried tu any great extent, at the most to 
500,0v0l., and that ouly as a temporary ac- 
commodation. 

The chancellor of the exchequer did pro- 
mise to the governor and deputy governor io 
December last, aud particularly in a conver- 
sation on the 17th of January, that the 
amount of these bills paid at the Bank, then 
exceeding the sum of 500,000/. should cer- 
tainly be paid off after the receipt of the first 
pay mep! on the new loan; which promise 

ath not yet taken place. The court have 
therefore come to a resulution, that they can- 
not in future allow of any disburse on this 
account, exceeding the sum of 500,000. ; 
and they do request, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer will be pleased to order the 
same to be paid. 


(No. 8.)\—Note from the Governor and De- 
puty Governor, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Bank, 5th June, 1795. 
The governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank present their respectful complitnents to 
Mr. Pitt; and take the liberty of stating to 
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him, that though he was pleased to promise, 
the last time they had the honour of an in- 
terview, that the amount of the treasury bills 
paid by the Bank should immediately be re- 
duced to the sum of 500,000/. (beyond which 
sum, by a resolution of the court, it was not 
to pass); the Bank are now in advance on 
that account, 1,210,015/. 17s. 5d., and before 
the end of next week it will be increased to 
1,658,467/. They at the same time beg to 
express their concern at being so repeatedly 
obliged to trouble him on the subject ; hoping 


he will give such directions as may in future 


| preveit it. 


(No. 4.)—Resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, 30th of July, 1795.) 


Resolved; That the governor and deputy 
governor of the Bank be desired to inform the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that it is the 
request of this court that he will either adopt 
some other mode of paying the treasury bills 
of exchange, than by directing them for pay- 
ment atthe Bank, or so to arrange the fur- 
nishing of money for the payment of these 
bills, that the amount for which the Bank 
should be in advance, shall not at any time 
exceed the sum of 500,0CU/., as this court is 
determined to give orders to the cashiers, to 
refuse payment of all bills whenever the ad- 
vance shall amount to such sum of 500,000, 
That previously the court is desirous of fixin 
on a certain day with Mr. Pitt, when suc 
order shall take place ; but in the mean time 
depend on his former and repeated promise 
to reduce the present advance as speedily as 
possible. 


(No. 5.)—Report of the Governor, and Reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors, 6th of 
August, 1795. | 
The governor having laid before the court 

a letter trom the chancellor of the exchequer, 

which was received yesterday at four o’clock 

in the afternoon, containing a request four a 

farther accommodation on the credit of the 

growing surplus of the consolidated fund ; 
Resolved, That the consideration of this 

letter be postponed; and that the governor 
and deputy governor be desired to wait on 
Mr. Pitt, and inform him, that this court 
cannot take his letter into consideration until 
it has received satisfaction respecting the re- 
payment of the monies already advanced fur 
payment of treasury bills of exchange, to 
reduce that account under the stipulated 
sum of 500,00u/. above which the Bank was 
never to be in advance; and until it has had 
sufticient security held out that it shall not 
be called upon to make farther advances on 
this account in future: and that they do 
request Mr. Pitt to enter into fullexplanations 
on this subject, which is not even touched 
upon in his Ictter. 


Interview with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 7th of August, 1797. 
The governor and deputy governor this day 
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waited on Mr. Pitt at the hour he had appoint- 
ed:—When the governor first observed to him, 
that his letter did not arrive in time to be 
taken into consideration by the committee on 
Wednesday; and that it was therefore of 
necessity laid before the court on Thursday, 
without much previous consultation on it in 
the committee :—and the governor then read 
to Mr. Pitt the following note, as containing 
the substance of what passed upon it in the 
court: 

The governor having laid before the court 
a letter received yesterday afternoon from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, containing a re- 
quest tor a farther accommodation of two 
millions and an half, on the growing produce 
of the consolidated fund; 

Resolved, ‘That the consideration of this 
letter be postponed; and that the governor 
and deputy governor be desired to wait on 
Mr. Pitt, and inform him, that this court 
cannot fully take his letter into consideration 
uatil he has finally settled the arrangement, 
notiticd to him last week, relative to the 
reduction of the amount of the treasury bills 
paid by the Bank, so that the sum arlvanced 
May never exceed 500,000/.; of which his 
letter makes not the least mention. 


(No. 6.)\—Letter from the Chanccllor of the 
Exchequer, and Resolutions of the Court of 
Directors, 13th of August, 1795. 


Downing Street, 12th August, 1795. 

Gentlemen ;—I have to request the favour 
of you to state to your court, that if they 
think proper to affurd the accommodation 
which I have requested in my letter of the 
5th mstant, by taking exchequer bills payable 
out of the growing produce of the consvlidated 
fund, they may depend upon measures being 
immediately taken for the payment of one 
million of the sum they have advanced for 
the payment of hills; and farther payments 
to the amount in the whole of another million 
may be made in the course of September, 
Octuber, and November, in such proportions 
as may be found convenient. But as fresh 
bills may be expected to arrive, I am under 
the necessity of requesting that a latitude 
should be allowed for the payment of such 
bills to an amount not exceeding one million; 
in addition for which sum, payment shall be 
provided befure the end of February, or, if 
the court materially prefer it, of January. In 
order to guard avainst any fresh disappoint- 
ment, I beg leave to suggest, that it may be 
useful, if trom time tu time you send me 
Dotice whenever the amount advanced comes 
within fifty thousand pounds of the limit 
fixed, that wafrants may be prepared without 
delay. Iam, &c. 

(Signed) Ww. Port. 


' In the court held this day, after reading 
Mr. Pitt’s letter of the 12th of August, it was 
resolved, That this court do not accede to the 
proposal contained in the said letter. It was 
tartber resolved, That the court do consent 
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to Mr. Pitt’s request, in his letter of the 5th 
instant; namely, to advance two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds on exchequer 
bills, on the security of the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, to be repaid as follows: 
About eleven hundred thousand pounds 
from the produce of the quarter ending the 
10th of October next; and for the remainder 
they are willing to wait till the ending of 
the quarter of the 5th of April, 1796. 
And that the governor and deputy gover- 
nor be desired tu inform Mr. Pitt, that the 
court still adhere to their former resolution, 
of insisting that the credit on the treasury 
bills be restrained to 500,000/. ; but that the 
court will wait for the re-payment of one 
million of the money already advanced 
beyond the said sum of 500,000/. until the 
latter end of November (if it is of essential 
service to the government of the country that 
it should do so) provided positive assurance is 
given by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that this additional million shall punctually 
be repaid at that time; and that in no case, 
if this proposition is acceded to, the Bank is 
to be in advance beyond one million and a 
half for payment of the treasury bills, which 
by the end of November are to be reduced to 
500,0001. 

The court also request, that the governor 
and deputy governor will express to Mr. Pitt, 
the earnest desire they have, that some other 
means may be adopted, in the next session of 
parliament, for the future payment of bills of 
exchange drawn on the Treasury. When the 
last resolution was proposed, Mr. Winthrop 
moved the following amendment, and was 
seconded by Mr. Simeon, to be added, after 
the words * consolidated tund,” and to leave 
out all the remainder; ‘ Provided at least 
two millions of the same shall be applied to 
the discharge of the sum for which the Bank 
is now in advance, on account of bills ac- 
cepted by the Treasury; it being the inten- 
tion of this court to restrain the amount of 
such advance to the sum of 500,000/. agrees 
ably to their former resolutions.” The said 
amendment being put to the vote, was nega- 
tived ; and the resolution, as first moved, was 
carried in the affirmative. 


August 14th, 1795. 

The governor and deputy governor, i com- 
pliance with the desire of the court held yes- 
terday, waited this day on the chancellor of 
the exchequer, to signify to him, that his 
letter of the 12th instant had been duly con- 
sidered; and it was resolved, that the propo- 
sals which it contained could not be acceded 
to; and to communicate to him the farther 
resolution of the court respecting his request 
in his letter of the 5th instant, as minuted in 
this book yesterday. The governor put into 
his hands a copy of the two resolutions, 
which Mr. Pittread attentively; and returned 
soon after with a letter, written by himself, 
at the request of the governor and deputy go- 
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vernor, signifying his acquiescence in the 
said resolution, and aioe punctually to 
comply with the conditions stipulated therein. 


Downing-sfreet, 14th August, 1795. 
Gentlemen ;—I have to request the favour 
ef you to inform your court, that I agree to 
the conditions specified in their resolution 
of yesterday (see the note of the 13th of 
August), for the advance of two millions and 
a half on the credit of the consolidated 
fund; and will take care that they shall be 
punctually complied with. I return the 
paper containing the resolution; and am, 

gentlemen, &c. 
Wa. Pitt. 


(Signed) 


(No. 7.)—Copy of a written Paper delivered 
to the Chancellor of the Excheguer. 


Bank of England, 8th October, 1795. 

The very large and continued drain of bul- 
lion and specie which the Bank has lately 
experienced, arising from the effects of the 
loan to the Emperor, and other subsidies, 
aan with the prospect of the demand for 
gold not appearing likely soon to cease, has 
excited such apprehensions in the court of 
directors, that, on the most serious delibera- 
tion, they deem it right to communicate to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the absolute 
necessity they conceive to exist for diminish. 
ing the sum of their present advances to go- 
vernment—the last having been granted with 
extreme reluctance on their part, on his 
pressing solicitations and statement, that 
serious embarrassments would arise to the 
public service, if the Bank refused. 

It must occur to Mr. Pitt’s recollection, 
that last January the governor and deputy 

overnor of the Bank did, by instructions 
rom their court, formally announce to him 
their apprehensions of the consequences that 
were likely to ensue from the Emperor’s loan 
taking place; the events seem fully to justify 
their fears, and to render every measure of 
caution absolutely necessary for their future 
safety. 

In addition to the above causes, it may be 
proper to state, that large sums are likely 
soon to be called for by the claimants of the 
cargoes and freights of the neutral ships 
taken, and about to be reimbursed; many of 
whom, as they are credibly informed, are in- 
structed by their owners and proprietors to 
take back their returns in specie or bullion. 

The present price of gold being from 44. 3s. 
to 4/. 4s. per ounce, and our guineas being to 
be purchased at 3/. 17s. 103d., clearly demon- 
strates the grounds of our fears; it being only 
necessary to state those facts to the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. 

Ever ready as the court of directors have 
been to accommodate and give thcir assist- 
ance In the service of the public, they must 
now express their hopes, that Mr. Pitt will, 
on the meeting of parliament, so arrange his 
plans of Snance, as not to depend upon the 
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immediate advance of the duties on land and 
malt 1796; and that he will be pleased to 
vide the means of reimbursement to the 
ank, conformably to his agreement, of the 
million on account of the treasury bills, and 
the one million one hundred thousand, part 
of the advance on the product of the conso- 
lidated fund, in case it shall not have been 
previously paid, and also to reimburse the re- 
maining 1,400,000/. on the same product in 
January or February, instead of April. 


(No. 8.)}—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, @Srd of October, 1795. 


The governor mentioned his having heard 
that there might be annexed to the ensuing 
loan, one of 1,400,000/. for the emperor of 
Germany; and stated, that in such a case it 
would be highly proper for the Bank to have 
some intimation of it, that they might adopt 
such arrangements as the measure would 
render absolutely necessary ;—the chancellor 
of the exchequer replicd, That he had not at 

resent the most distant idea of it; though 
he did not pledge himself that on no occasion 
such a thing might happen. The governor 
thanked him for his answer, which he told 
Mr. Pitt he received with pleasure, thinking, 
as he did, that another loan of that sort 
would go nigh to ruin the country. The go- 
vernor also acquainted him, that the drain of 
cash continued; and was likely to do so, 
while the bills from abroad continued to be 
drawn on the Treasury. Mr. Pitt said, they 
might last two months longer, but he believed 
not longer. 


(No. 9.)-—-Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 18th of November, 1795. 


The governor informed Mr. Pitt, that the 
present price of gold was 4/. 2s. per ounce, 
and that the daily large drains of specie from 
the Bank filled the minds of the directors 
with serious apprehensions ; and that in the 
present situation of their affairs, he must not 
rely on any aids from them, not even the vote 
of credit and supply bills. 

The chancellor of the exchequer apologized 
for the warrants that were designed to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the amount of the 
treasury bills paid by the Bank, having, from 
the most urgent necessity, been otherwise 
applied to the payment of the troops going 
Siieed With respect to the million which 
he had promised should be paid in the course 
of this month in farther reduction of the 
treasury bills, he said his intention was to 
take out that sum in part of the land and malt 
for 1796, and to pay it on this account, having 
no other means to do it by. The governor 
then hinted to Mr. Pitt, his apprehensions 
from a rumour that a farther loan to the Em- 
peror was in agitation, notwithstanding the 
assurances which Mr. Pitt gave him some time 
back, that he had not then the most distant 
idea of such a measure. The chancellor re« 
plied, That he then had not such a thought 
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from the tardy and slow se aa a of the 
Austrians; but the face of things having 
since changed, and the Austrian army having 
been of late very active and successful, he 
-confessed it was his opinion that a continuance 
of such exertions was the surest way of dis- 
tressing the French, and bringing them to 
proper terms of peace; and on this ground 
‘ministry now had it in contemplation to let 
the Emperor have another loan, not exceeding 
two millions, trusting that it might be done 
with safety, and on the consideration that the 
subsidies of about 900,000/. per annum, 
which had been paid to different states in 
Germany, for troops, would cease; and also 
the bills drawn for the support of our army 
on the continent, which had last year amount- 
ed to near three millions rites 8 beside, 
that should the loan take place, he had no 
objection to modify the stated times for the 
remittance thereof, so as to cause the least 
bad effect on the course of exchange. And 
he farther added, That should the situation 
of the Bank be such, as to make this measure 
a very hazardous one, he would, in compliance 
with our request, overlook every other consi- 
deration and abandon the loan. The gover- 
por and deputy governor then told Mr. Pitt, 
that they wauld take the sense of their court 
to-morrow on the advances, which he wished 
to have on the land and malt of 1796, and 
wait upon him with the determination of the 
court as soon as it should break up. 


(No. 10.) —Iuterview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 20th of November, 1795. 


The court of directors having, on a consi- 
deration of the advances proposed by the 
chanceller of the exchequer on the land and 
malt, 1796, resolved to let him have the sum 
of one million, under the restriction that it be 
immediately applied to the discharge of so 
much of the Bank’s advance on the treasury 
bills: and also a farther advance of 500,000/. 
for his present accommodation :—The go- 
vernor and deputy governor went, as soon as 
the court was over, to wait on the chancellor 
of the exchequer to acquaint him thereof. 
But at the same time the governor mentioned 
to him, that it was the expectation of the 
court, that he should not take up any more 
on this fund until about February next, and 
' then gradually, as the advance on the former 
year would be coming in. The governor also 
said, that from the present situation of mat- 
ters at the Bank, and from appearances for 
the future, it would be absolutely out of the 
power of the court to make the advance, 
which had been done before, of 2,500,000/. 
on the vote of credit which might be passed 
this session ; and he felt it right to announce 
this in time to Mr. Pitt, before the loan, that 
he might make his arrangements accordingly : 
—Which Mr. Pitt thanked him for having 
mentioned ; said he supposed he might ven- 


ture to issue about 1,500,000/. of such ex-. 


chequcr bills to the public; and that he must 
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provide for the other million by an addition 
to the loan. The governor then repeated to 
Mr. Pitt, the absolute determination of the 
court to have the advance on the treasury bills 
ue cleared off, by an early payment out of 
the monies received in part of the loan. 


(No. 11.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 12th of December, 1795. 


In consequence of a message from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the governor and 
deputy governor waited upon him this day ; 
when he returned to them the paper, which 
contained the copy of the court’s resolution 
made on the 3d instant. 

The governor renewed the subject of the 
payment of the treasury bills to Mr. Pitt, 
which amount now to 2,670,000/.; but Mr. 
Pitt said, the money hitherto received on ac- 
count of the present loan, should be applied 
to the payment thereof, and a farther sum 
out of the payments in full, until that ad- 
vance was reduced to 500,000/. 


(No. 12.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 8th of January, 1796. 


The governor and deputy governor this day 
waited on the chancellor of the exchequer, by 
his desire. When he mentioned to them his 
request that the Bank would accommodate 
him with an advance of 500,000/. which he 
wanted for the purpose of paying off sums 
due to the army agents, and for which he 
would pledge exchequer bills on the land and 
malt of the present year; and if the payments 
made upon the loan for this year should 
amount in all before the end of this month to 
above 5,800,000/. the excess beyond that sum, 
as far as 500,000/. should be employed in 
re-paying the Bank’s advance on the exche- 
quer bills on the credit of the growing produce 
of the consolidated fund for the service of the 
last year. The governor told Mr. Pitt, that 
he did not think the court would object to 
such an advance, and desired him to write ap 
official letter in time to be laid before the next 
court for that purpose. Mr. Pitt said, he had 
an immediate necessity for 200,000/.: which 
the governor said he might take up directly ; 
not doubting that it would be approved of by 
the court of directors. 


(No. 13.}—The Governor’s Report, and Re- 
solution of the Court of Directors, 26th of 
January, 1796. 


The governor having informed the court, 
that a notice was brought this morning from 
the Treasury, that certain bills drawn on the 
commissioners of the Treasury, amounting'to 
the sum of 201,000/. would fall due on 
Wednesday the 3d of ee and were 
directed for payment at the Bank; and that 
the sum now in advance on treasury bills is 
1,157,000/. ; 

Resolved unanimously, That the governor 
do give directions to the cashiers not to ad- 
vance any money, for the payment of these 
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bills, nor to discharge any part of the same, 
unless money shall be sent down for the pur- 
pose; in which case such money is to be ap- 
propriated exclusively for the discharge of 
these bills. 

Resolved, That the governor, deputy go- 
vernor, and a deputation from this court, do 
wait on the chancellor of the exchequer, with 
a copy of the above resvlution; and do farther 
respectfully Jay before him, the determina- 
tion of the court, not to continue any longer 
the mode of advancing the payment of trea- 
sury bills, than to such time as shall be fixed 
on between Mr. Pitt and the deputation 
before-mentioned, which time the court hopes 
will not be fixed for a distant day. 


o. 14.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 29th of January, 1796. 


The governor and deputy governor, with 
Mr. Peters ahd Mr. Bosanquet, waited on Mr. 
Pitt this day with the resolution of the court, 
as stated in the foregoing minute. He dwelt 
much on the inconvenience which it would 
put him to, to comply with it; but after 
some conversation, said he would arrange his 
affairs, so as to provide the money in time 
for the payment of the treasury bills due on 
the 3d of February, by applying to that pur- 
pose money which he had destined for other 
Services. 

As to fixing a period when the payment of 
the treasury bills shall no longer be reterred 
to the Bank, Mr. Pitt declared himself unable 
to settle that at such ashort notice; but that 
he would look into the situation of his pay- 
ments, and endeavour to form such a plan as 
soon as possible ; and hoped to be able to 
conclude it by Friday the 5th of February, 
when he would expect to see the deputation 
again, 


(No. 15.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 5th of February, 1796. 


The governor, deputy governor, Mr. Peters, 
and Mr. Bosanquet, this day waited upon Mr. 
Pitt again, according to appointment, to hear 
his determination about the latter part of the 
court’s resolution, on the 28th ultimo, as to 
fixing a time when the present mode of paying 
the treasury bills in adwance should be 
brought to a period. Mr. Pitt, afler much 
conversation on the subject, said, That mea- 
sures were now taking for a payment of 
500,000/. more on this account, to the Bank, 
which would reduce their advance on this 
score to under 200,000/. ; but that as matters 
were situated, he could not foresee a possibi- 
lity of paying the remainder, and quite finish- 
ing the account, till May or June next; for 
that as some part of our cavalry had not been 
brought home from Germany, tinere must 
still be some monies drawn for their charges, 
but he did not think it could amount to above 
$00,000/. more in the whole. Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, said, he would digest his ideas un this 
subject more particularly, and send a letter 
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with a proposal to the Bank court against 
next Thursday.—Mr, Pitt dwelt much on the 
necessity of some farther support to be given 
to the Emperor, to enable him to continue his 
efforts against the French, as the most pra 
bable means of bringing the war to an end; 
but knowing the sentiments of the directors 
of the Bank to be against any such assistance 
in‘ money, he | pang that he would not 
commit himself to any engagement for a far- 
ther loan to the Emperor, without a previous 
communication on the subject with the gen- 
tlemen of the Bank.—Mr. Pitt read some 
extracts of letters from the British resident 
and others at Hamburgh, which mentioned 
that large quantities of English guineas were 
imported thither by the packets from Yar- 
mouth ; and one mentioned that the guineas 
were melted down on arrival there, Mr. Pit 
said, that attention should be paid to this 
circumstance at the ports from which the 
packets sailed. 


(No. 16.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 12th of February, 1796. 


The governor told Mr. Pitt, that the court 
had received his letter of the 11th instant, 
and would comply with his desire of conti- 
nuing to pay the treasury bills as usual till 
May, when he hoped it would be totally 
done away; and that he might look to a tem- 
porary accommodation of 500,000/. in the 
interval; but absolutely required, that it 
should never exceed that sum. 

Mr. Pitt said, that as far as lay in his 
power, it should not exceed it; but that de- 
mands did arise occasionally which he could 
not foresee, but which the public service re- 
ee to be provided for; and if the money 
rom the loan did not flow in fast enough, he 
might be obliged to have recourse for tempo- 
rary assistance to the Bank; and that it lay 
with the court of directors to judge whether 
they chose to accommodate the public or 
not. 


(No. 17.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 11th of April, 1796. 


The governor and deputy governor this 
day waited on the chancellor of the exche- 
quer at his desire; when he informed them, 
that be meant to propose in parliament a 
farther loan of about six millions and a half, 
in order to fund the four millions of exchequer 
bills, which the Bank holds on the supply and 
vote of credit of 1795; two millions of ex- 
chequer bills which have issued to the public, 
and about half a million, the amount of navy 
bills held by the Bank, due in the months 
when he means to fund them, but which the 
governor had informed Mr. Pitt that the 
Bank chose to- have the payment of. Mr. 
Pitt said, he hoped to be able to bring this 
matter before the House on Monday next 
the 18th instant; and would desire the go- 
vernor and deputy governor to come on some 
day this week, to a previous meeting with 
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She patties who wete to be concerned in this 
business. 


(No. 18.)}—The Governor’s Report, and Reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors, 19th of 
May, 1796. 


The governor having informed the court, 
that the present advance on treasury bills of 
exchange is 835,000/. beyond which there is 
a Dotice now lying in the House of a farther 
sum of about 200,000/. which will shortly be- 
come due; and that a notice was brought on 
Monday last from the Treasury, containing 
a list of bills drawn on the commissioners to 
the sum of 900,000/. more, of which the prin- 
cipal part would fall due on the 29th instant, 
which were directed for payment at the 
Bank : the court resolved, that a reprcsenta- 
tion in writing should be made to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the subject. 


(No. 19.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 24th of May, 1796. 


In consequence of an appointment from 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the governor 
and deputy governor waited upon him this 
day, with a view to lay before him the resolu- 
tion entered into by the court on the 19th 
instant; but they found him so impressed 
with the necessity of providing the funds to 

y off the treasury bills for 900,000/. and that 
fe had formed his plan for the liquidation 
thereof, that they thought it prudent to with- 

ld the resolution from him.—Mr. Pitt ex- 
plained his measure in the following letter to 
the governor and deputy governor, which he 
wrote while they were with him, vis. 


Downing-street, May 25, 1796. 
Gentlemen ;—I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the information of your court, that a war- 
rant i$ directed for the issue of 900,000/. for 
the payment of the bills to become due to 
that amount in the course of the present 
week. [ must at the same time desire you to 
request of the cotirt, in consequence of the 
pressure arising from this unexpected pay- 
ment, that they will accommodate povern- 
ment by advancing a sum of 200,000/, to the 
account of the i a achral general, to be re- 
peid out of the cash to be received on the next 
payment of the loan of 7,500,00u/. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Wa. Pitt, 


The governor afterwards mentioned in 
conversation the desire of the court to have 

e new arrangements made which should 
ease the Bank trom the payment of the trea- 
sury bills. The premise to which point Mr. 
Pitt acknowledged to have nade; but being 
excessively hurried witha variety of business, 
and about to set off to attend the election at 
Cambridge, he desired leave to defer this 
object, until some time next week, after his 
return, when he would resume it. 


(Nu. 20.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1ath of June, 1796. 


The govettor and deputy governot this day 
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waited on Mr. Pitt with a statement of the 
treasury bills paid by the Bank, which amount 
now to the sum of »++-++++ 1,002,555 6 4 
and of bills already advised, 

but not yet due ..-....--. 930,093 16 1 


£.1,232,649 2 5 
and requested that speedy measures might be 
taken to pay off the same.—Mr. Pitt told 
them, that he had made arrangements to pay 
off the 200,000/. which he had borrowed So 
by his letter of the 25th of May, copied in the 
private minute book of the court), and also 
for rine lorie of 800,000/. out of the monies 
received on the last loan, for which he would 
take up exchequer bills to that amount on the 
vote of credit of 1795; and in consequence of 
these payments he hoped the Bank would 
have patience to wait for the discharge of the 
advance on the treasury bills above-mentioned 
util the quarter ending the 5th of July, of 
the consolidated fund, when the surplus 
thereof should be applied to that purpose 
Which the governor said he should refer to 
the court for their opinion. 


(No. 21.)—Lagrrer from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Resvlution of the Court of 
Directors, 21st of July, 1796. 


Downing-street, Wednesday, July 20, 1798. 

Gentlemen;—As the pressure of demands 
for the public service, at the present moment, 
prevents the payment in cash of the sum ad- 
vanced by the Bank on treasury bills, I should 
consider it a8 a preat accommodation if the 
court would accept of exchequer bills on the 
vote of credit, to the amount of the sum now 
due beyond five hundred thousand pounds. I 
would also beg the favour of you to propose to 
the court, in order to guard against any far- 
ther excess on that point, that any farther 
sums to be advanced for treasury bills should 
be paid in exchequer bills, on the credit of the 
consolidated fund, at the end of each month. 
1 am also under the indispensable necessity of 
expressing my earnest hope, that the court 
will be induced to make-a present advance of 
eight hundred thousand pounds, on the credit 
of the consolidated fund, which will enable 
me to make provision for the present de- 
mands, and to pay immediatcly the four hun- 
dred thousand pounds lately advanced by the 
Bank, and the navy bills now due. I Shall 
also be obliged to request a farthet advance 
of the like sum of eight hundred thousand 
pounds, on the same security, towards, the 
end of the month of August. It fives me 
much concern to be obliged to apply for an ac- 
commodation te so large an extent; but I 
cannot too strongly represent how necessary 
it is for the public service: and I trust the 
very large repayments which are secured to 
the Bank in the course of the present year, 
will admit of their making these temporary 
advance$ at a Period when they are peculiarly 
important.—I have, &c. | 

(Signed) Ww. Prrr. 
[XJ] 
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P. S. In case the Bank should find it ne- 
cessary (which I hope will not be the case) to 
dispose of any of the exchequer bills on the 
vote of credit, before provision is made for 
their discharge, and any loss should arise 
from their being at a discount in the market, 
I should of course propose that such a loss 
should be made guod by the public. 


After a debate on the subject of this letter, 
the court came to the fullowing resolution 
thereon : 

Resolved, That this court do consent to 
receive payment for the amount of advances 
on the treasury bills which have been and 
shall be paid before the first of August, he- 
yond the sum of 500,000/., and which will be 
B67 ,700/. in exchequer bills issued on the vote 
of credit of the present year, under the stipu- 
lation of indemnity from loss on the sale pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, and to wave their claim of 
re-payment of the 500,000/. till the meeting 
of parliament; when the court will expect 
that this mode of paying treasury bills shall 
be totally done away. 

Resolved, That the court do not consent to 
advance any more money for the payment 
re such bills which fall due after the first of 

St. 

esolved, That the court do consent to the 
other part of the letter, to advance the sum 
of £00,000/. on the credit of exchequer bills 
on the consolidated fund, on condition of 
being paid off the 400,000/, lately advanced 
to government, and the navy bills due and 
coming due; but they do not consent to ad- 
vance the second sum of 800,000/. in the 
month of August. 

The governor, deputy governor, with Mr. 
Darell, and Mr. Samuel Thornton, were de- 
sired by the court to carry up these resolu- 
tions to the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
which they did as soon as the court broke up. 
And being admitted, they gave a copy of the 
Resolutions to Mr. Pitt, who. having read 
them attentively over, said, “ He was obli 
to the court for what they did grant, which 
he should accept of; but.added, that it would 

of no material use, in the present circum- 
Stances of the nation, unless the other requi- 
sitions which he had made were complied 
with. That he must refer the affair again in 
8 More pointed manner to the re-consideration 
of the court, which he would do in a letter to 
be sent to the Bank next Tuesday morning, 
for the previous deliberation of the commit- 
tee; and that he would be glad to see the 
governor and deputy governor again before the 
next court should meet.” 


(No. 92.)—Lerrer from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Resolution of the Court of 
Directors, 28th of July, 1796. 


Downing-street, Wednesday, July 27th. 

Gentlemen ;—After attentively considerin 
the resolutions of your court, which I caccived 
ftom you on Thursday last, I feel it an indis- 
Schacble duty, however unwilling I am to 
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urge any request which appears to them liable 
to any difficulty or objection to represent to 
you, in the most earnest manner, that it will 
be impossible to avoid the most serious and 
distressing embarrassments to the public ser- 
vice, unless, in addition to the accommodation 
which has been already agreed to for the 
present month, the court can consent to ad- 
vance the second sum of 800,000/. in the 
month of August, and can also make provi- 
sion for the payment of such farther treasury 
bills as may fall due in the next month, or as 
may be drawn payable in September and Oc- 
tober. With respect to those for the two 
latter months, as none such have yet been 
accepted, I should hope an arrangement may 
be made for accepting them, payable at a 
period subsequent to October, by which means 
the inconvenience of the advance may possi- 
bly be in a great degree obviated. I must 
request you to take the first opportunity of 
laying this application before yeur court, and 
to state to them, that objects of the utmost 
importance to the public are involved in their 
determination upon it.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) Wm. Pirs 

Resulved, That this court do agree to ad- 
vance, for the service of the public, the sum 
of 800,000/. towards the end of the month of 
August, on the security of exchequer bills to 
be issued under the act of parliament on the 
surplus of the consolidated fund; and that 
such treasury bills as have been accepted, and 
shall fall due during the month of August, be 
likewise discha wo a deposit of like ex- 
ee bills to be issued on the consolidated 
fund to an equal amount, which bills have 
been stated by the chancellor of the exehe- 

uer to be about the sum of 300,000/.—That 
this court do not engage to advance for any 
sum of treasury bills which may be drawn, 
and shall fall due after the month of August. 
—That this court do expect that the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer will give a promise that a 
new moile of paying the treasury bills shall be 
adopted immediately on the meeting of par- 
liament, as this court will not continue the 
mode of discharging them any longer. 

Resolved, That the court, having granted 
this accommodation with great reluctance, 
and contrary to their wishes, the governor be 
desired to present to Mr. Pitt a copy of the 
following memorial; and request of him, 
that, for the justification of the court of di- 
rectors, the same may be laid before his ma- 
jesty’s cabinet : 

““ The court of directors of the Bank of 
England, fully sensible of the alarming and 
dangerous situation of the public credit of 
this kingdom, and deeply impressed with the 
communication lately made to them by the. 
right hon, William Pitt, both by letter and in 
a conference with the governor and deputy 
governor, are very willing and desirous to do 
every thing in their power tu support the na- 
tional credit, and to enable his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to carry on the public service; bugim 
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complying with the request made to them by 
the right hon. William Pitt, in his letter of 
the 27th instant, they think that they should 
be wanting in their duty to their proprietors, 
and to the public, if that compliance was not 
accompanied with the following most serious 
and solemn remonstrance; which, for the 
ea of their court, they desire may be 
laid before his majesty’s cabinet. 

“ They beg leave to declare, that nothing 
could induce them, under the present circum- 
stances, to comply with the demand now 
made upon them, but the dread that their 
refusal might be productive of a greater evil 
and nothing but the extreme pressure and 
exigency of the case can in any shape justify 
them for acceding to this measure; and they 
apprehend, that in so using they render them- 
selves totally incapable of granting any far- 
ther assistance to government during the re- 
mainder of this year, and unable even to make 
the usual advances on the land and malt for 
the ensuing year, should those bills be passed 
before Christmas.” 

“ They likewise consent to this measure, in 
a firm reliance that the repeated promises so 
frequently made to them, that the advances 
en the treasury bills should be completely 
done away, may be actually fulfilled at the 
next meeting of parliament. and the neces- 
sary arrangements taken to prevent the same 
from ever happening again, as they conceive 
it to be an unconstitutional mode of raising 
money, what they are not warranted by their 
charter to consent to, and an advance always 
extremely inconvenient to themselves.” 


(No. 23.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 9th of August, 1796. 


Some lists of treasury bills accepted, paya- 
ble at the Bank, of which about 37,000/. fall 
due in September and October, being brought 
down to the Bank, the governor and deputy 
governor this day waited on Mr. Pitt, to men- 
tion this matter to him; and tu remind him 
that the court had resolved not to pay any 
bills on the treasury due in those months, 
unless provision was made for the same by 
the treasury. Mr. Pitt thanked them for the 
attention, and told them, that it was meant 
to prepare money at the Bank for the dis- 
charge of those bills. 


(No. 24.)—At ja Court of Directors at the 
Bank on Thursday, the 3d of November, 
1796. 

The following Lerren from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, addressed to the Gover- 
mor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England, having been read, viz. 
Downing-street, Nov. $, 1796. 

Gentlemen ;—I have to request you to re- 
present to your court, that it will contribute 
essentially to the public service, if they think 
to advance the amount (as it may be 

of exchequer bills ly raised on 

the land and malt; and that I shall, in that 
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case, be enabled to make provision for the 
pe of the balance now due on treasury 
ills, at such time and in such proportions as 
may be agreed upon by them.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) Ww. Pitt. 
Resolved, That the lords of theTreasury be 
accommodated with the sum of 2,750,000/. on 
the land and malt taxes 1797, on the following 
conditions: that the sum of 1,513,345/. 19s. 
7d. already advanced by the Bank on trea- 
sury bills of exchange, be paid thereout; and 
that all the treasury bills directed to be paid 
at the Bank, which shall fall due in the 
months of November and December, shall 
be discharged and satisfied by money to be 
sent down for the purpose; and that from 
the first day of January, 1797, provision shall 
be made, on notice that bills have been ac- 
cepted to the amount of 100,000/., that money 
or exchequer bills to that amount shall be 
issued to the Bank three days before the 
whole sum becomes due. The government 
was desired to inform the chancellor of the 
exchequer with the above resolution, and at 
the same time mention to him, that the court 
intended to adhere strictly to these terms, 
and hoped: he would give directions that no 
alteration should take place respecting them. 


(No. 25.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1st of February, 1797. 


The governor and deputy governor yester- 
day waited upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, to represent to him how uneasy the 
court were at their large advances for go- 
vernment, and especially on the treasury bills 
paid, which now amounted to 1,554,635/., 
and would in a few days be auginented to 
1,819,818/. ; and required that some effective 
measure should be immediately taken for the 

ayment of the whole of this sum, as had 
heen so seriously promised them should be 
done at the opening of this year. 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged his intentions, and 
wish to have done it; but said, that he had 
been prevented by the very pressing calls for 
various other services. He said, however, he 
would consider over his payments and re- 
sources, and would endeavour to form some 
plan, for the repayment of the treasury bills 
against the next day, when the governor and 
deputy governor were to wait upon him again 
about the business of the national stock. 
Accordingly, this day Mr. Pitt resumed the 
subject, and said, that he was scat 
to sell exchequer bills; out of which he hope 
to be able to pay about 300,000/. at present ; 
which the governor wished him to do, that 
the Bank might be provided for the bills now 
falling due. Mr. Pitt said, a9 to future pay- 
ment he believed he could propose tod pay 
every week about 150,000/., or in that pro- 
portion, until the whole sum now due was 
paid off. Mr. Pitt, however, hinted in con- 
versation, that another large sum of bills had 
appeared from St. Domingo. The governor 
begged he would give us an idea to what 
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amount they were. He said, about 700,000/.; 
on which the governor expressed great appre- 
hension about such an access to the present 
advance; and seers of Mr. Pitt to put off 
the acceptance 9 

least, to prutract the acceptance of them to a 
term of two months beyond their tenor ; 


which, he said, he would consider about, and | 


take his resolution. 
The governor then desired Mr. Pitt to write 
a Jetter officially to him, and he would lay it 


before the court, and take their resolutions , be 
Mr. Pitt then hinted that he should | 


upon it, 
want some money to send to Ireland, that he 
had been applied to for a large sum, but that 
200,0U0/. in specie would be necessary. The 
governor and deputy governor told him, that 
any farther drain of cash from the Bank 
would, in these times, be very dangerous, as 
they acknowledved that the cash had been 
very matcrially lessened of late, and they 
therefore begzed of him to try if 100,0002. 
would not be sufficient. 


(No. 26.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Srd of February, 1797. 

The governor and deputy governor this day 
waited on Mr Pitt, to mention to him that 
his letter, which contained the engagement to 
liquidate the present advance on treasury 
bills, was yesterday laid before the court; 
who, atter a long debate on the subject, had 
submitted to the plan as proposed by him ; 
but that, by the HitectiOn of the court, they 
recommended a punctual performance of the 
payments promised—which Mr. Pitt said 
should certainly ke observed; and that he 
had hopes of being able to pay it off, even 
quicker than he had raposedh 


(No. 27.)—Resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and Deputation’s Interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 10th of Fe- 
bruary, 1797. 


The committee met this day, and taking 
into their most serious consideration the cer- 
tainty, which now threatens us, that Mn 
Pitt will be obliged to bring forward here a 
loan for Ireland, to the amountof 1,500,0002.; 
and the evils which will probably follow on 
such a measure tw this house, by the sending 
over to that country a great part of the sum 
in specie—they resolved to ask of Mr. Pitt, a 
considerable reduction of the Bank’s present 
advances to government, to be raised, as he 
hinted, by a new loan: and they made outa 
Statement for that purpose to be presented to 
him, which was as follows: 
Arrears of advance on land and 


Lf. 
Mualt oree-cereeee e179 esco 337 ,000 
Mitto ditto 1795 «+++ 491,000 
Ditto ditto 


: 1796 +++ 2,392,000 
Exchequer bills on vote of credit-- 968,800 
Ditto on consolidated fund 1796 -- 1,323,000 
Treasury bills paid +eesseccscees 1,674,645 


. a 
Besides arrears of interest due, &c. 


these fresh bills, or, at, 
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They desired that a deputation of the gos 
vernor, deputy governor, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. 8. Thornton, would go up to Mr. Pitt, 
and request, that if the Irish loan must take 
place, he would undertake first to arrange 
the repayment of the above sum to the Bank, 
as the only means which the committee can 
propose for the defence of the Bank against 


1 the mischiefs they dread from the Jrish loan. 


And the cominittee also desired, that, if 
necessary, a special court of directors might 
summoned to meet, on this business, on 
Monday next, at twelve o’clock, that the bue 
siness may be brought before the court. 

In consequence of the above resolution, 
the governor, and other gentlemen deputed, 
went to Mr. Pitt, showed him the statemeng 
of the Bank’s demands on government, which 
they wished to have paid off, or so asranged 
before the settiemnent of the Irish loan. Mr. 
Pitt, on the article of the treasury bills, said, 
that he had already laid his plan for the dis- 
charge of that article, which he meant to 
adhere to, and that therefore this article 
might be left out of the present agreement ; 
and that he would lay his plan for the liqui- 
dation of the rest, by an addition to the late 
voluntary loan, or by some other measure as 
might be most forcible. The deputation 
‘eft on him the necessity of attending, in 

is plans, to the point of making the pay- 
ments to the Bank precede those which 
might be fixed for the Irish Joan. They also 
intormed him of their intention to call a spe~ 
cial court of directors, to impart their busi- 
ness to thein, which might be held on Moa- 
day or Tuesday next, as might best suit Mr, 
Pitt. He begged it might he called on Mon- 
day, as he said that Mr. Pelham, the secre- 
tary of state for Ireland, had been here some 
days on this business, and that it was of the 
utmost consequence that the matter should 
be fixed, and advice sent over tu that country 
of it as soon as possible. On which the go- 
vernor told Mr. Pitt, that a court of directors 
should be summoned for Monday; and re- 
quested, that he would furnish him witha 
letter, explanatory of the business, to be laid 
before the court; which Mr. Pitt promised 
should be sent to the Bank either to-morrew 
or on Sunday. 


(No. 28.)—Letter from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and opinions of the Court of 
Directors. | 


Downing-street, 15th of February, 1797. 
Gentlemen ;—Since our last conversation I 
have turned my attention to an idea, which 
has been suggested to me, of raising the 
money wanted for Ireland, as part of ene 
loan together with that which may be requi- 
site here, and of Jeaving the time and mode 
ofremittance to be settled between the Eaglish 
and Irish governments, according te eircum- 
stances. h a measure might possibly 
prevent some inconvenieyce, which would 
arise from there being otherwise two leans in 
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the market at the same time, and might also 
give better means of regulating the remit- 
tance in the manner least inconvenient. It 
would at the same time hardly fail to be ac- 
ceptable to Ireland, as it would probably pro- 
cure money for them at a much cheaper rate 
thea they could otherwise borrow it. I have 
to request the favour of you to learn the sen- 
timents of your court on this point, and to 
communicate to me the result. I have, &c. 
(xigned) Wa. Pits. 


After a debate on the subject of this letter, 
it was the opinion of the court, that it might 
be better for the minister of this country to 
have the control over the remittance of the 
sum intended for Ireland, than, by an open 
loan for Ireland, to leave in the power of that 
government to draw the money away, without 
apy consideration of the case of the Bank. 
And the governor and deputy governor, and 
Mr. S. Thornton, were desired to wait on Mr. 
Pitt with the following observation on his 
letter, as dictated by the court : 


“ It is the opinion of this court, That the 
pian of adding to the intended English loan, 
the sum that has been propused to be raised 


here for the government of Ireland, and of 


making the remittances at such periods, and 
in such manner, as may be least inconve- 
nient, is preferable to the raising an Irish 
Joan in England by itself, and fixing the pay- 
ments and remittances in a matter, which 
cannot be varied according to circumstances, 
But the court must repeat their apprehen- 
sions, that any measure which tends to carr 

money out of the country, is replete with 
ees consequences to the Bank of Eng- 


The paper containing the above was ac- 
cordingly carried u to Mr. Pitt, who read it 
with attention, and then returned it. 


(No. 29.)}—~—Resotutionw of the Court of Dj- 
rectors, 23rd of February, 1797. 


“ Resolyed, Thet it is the opinion of this 
court thut the treasury bills of exchange shall 
be paid, which will become due in the course 
of next week, to the amount of about 
150,000/.; but that no other treasury bills of 
exchange shall be paid bythis house, until 
money be issued to the Bank to pay the 
same.” 

The governor and deputy governor were 
desired to go and wait upon Mr. Pitt with the 
above resolution, as soon as the court broke up, 


(No, 30.}—Addition to (No. 26.) 


geverner mentioned to Mr. Pitt, the 
ges distress and inconvenience which the 

nk, the bankers, and the public, suffered 
or want of a fresh coinage of silver, and re- 
A rea the chancellor of the exchequer to 

e some early measures for a redress 
thereof @ Rew cojnage, at least of some 
part ef what would be wanted. 


The 
eat 


doors. 
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(No. 31.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, 18th of February, 1797. 


The governor and deputy governor this day 
waited upon the chancellor of the exchequer, 
by his appointment; when he mentioned to 
them, that he was ON pressed by the 
government of Ireland, to allow them to raise 
a loan in this country; and he thought that 
about 1,500,000/. would be the sum. He 
knew it would be a difficult and unpleasant 
measure to be carried through, but thought it 
right to speak to the governor of the Bank 
about it. The apne immediately told 
Mr. Pitt, that such a scheme must have the 
worst effect possible; that it would cause the 
ruin of the Bank ; for that such a loan raised 


-here would all be sent over in money to Tres 


land, and would drain much of our 5 
from us. Mr. Pitt desired that the matter 
might at present be only communicated to 
the committee of treasury, but not to the 
court of directors: which the governor pro- 
mised to dn, and to wait upon him again to- 
morrow with Mr. Puget, as Mr. Pitt wished 
to speak with him also on the subject. 


(No. 32.)}—Interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 9th of February, 1797. 


The governor this day communicated to 
the committee the circumstance mentioned 
by Mr. Pitt yesterday, about a farther loan , 
for Ireland, which struck them all as likely to 
produce the most disastrous consequences to 
the house. And the committee jeined in 
opinion fully, that the governor in his iater- 
view with Mr. Pitt to-day, should tell him, that 
under the present state of the Bank’s advances 


to government here, such a measure would 
threaten ruin to the house, and most prohably 


bring us under the necessity to shut pp our 

After the court this day, the governor, with 
Mr. S. Thornton (as the deputy could not 
attend) and Mr. Puget, waited on Mr. Pitts 
who told them, that notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which they foresaw by 
his carrying into execution a farther logn for 
Ireland, he found it to be a measure of 
vernment absolutely necessary; but that he 
would do every thing he could to obviate the 
difficulties, by making the Bank more easy in 
other points; and he proposed to raise, by an 
addition to the present voluntary loan, or by 
other means, with the consent of the sub- 
scribers to that loan, whatever sum the Bank 
might desire to be paid off from Hs advances 
to government. He proposed this, from an 
opinion that it was possibly in the power of 
the Bank to render itself safe by the diminu- 
tion of its outstanding notes; and he added 
that he wished this reduction of their notes 
to be effected by a diminution of their ad- 
vances to government rather than by lessen- 
ing their commercial discounts, 

On the governor's stating, that in the event 
of the measure of an Irish loan being effected 
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here, the Bank woul! probably think it ne- 
eessary to restrain their advances, both to 
government and to the public, by vey of dis- 
count: Mr. Pitt answered, he had rather pay 
\back five millions to the Bank, than that they 
should restrain their discounts three millions; 
or to that effect. Mr. Pitt expressed an opi- 
nion that a deal of the money that had 
been taken from this country last year was 
returned ; atid, perhajs kept back in London, 
or in other parts of the kingdom, from 
whence he hoped to draw the resources he 
wants by a loan under the proposed circum- 
stances. Some discussion took place with 
Mr. Puget, whether a part at least of the 


Irish loan might not be tiated in Ireland: 
and reason was given to think that a trial for 


this would be made. Mr. Puget suggested, 
that a pecuniary assistance given by this 
vornment to the Irish government might 
paleo ke toa loan, as the money might be 

emanded back when there was pressing oc- 
casion for it: but Mr. Pitt was of opinion 
that if the necessity to call it back should 
arise, Ireland would not be able to pay it; 
whereas he ho the specie would fod its 
way back, by the regular course of trade, as 
soon as the internal state of that country 
would permit. 

Mr. Pitt proposed that the repayment to 
the Bank should be made proportionate to 
the instalments on the Irish loan, or to ex- 
ceed them considerably if desired: also that 
no discount for prompt payment should be 
made on the Irish loan. 

On their return from Mr. Pitt, the governor 
ordered a committee to be summoned to meet 
pinot adel on very special affairs, at twelve 
Q’clock. 


(No. 38.)}—Letrea from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Resolution of the Court 
of Directors, 13th of February, 1797. 


At a court of directors held this day on 
special affairs, the governor laid before the 
court the matter which had been proposed to 
the committee of the Treasury by Mr. Pitt, 
and which had been the subject of the seve- 
ral minutes of the committee on the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th instant, in their private book : and 
the governor then read to the court the fol- 
lowing letter, which he had received from the 
chancellor of the exchequer; viz. 


Downing-street, February 10th, 1797. 
_ Gentlemen ;—I have to request you to ac- 
quaint your court, that from the representa- 
tions received from Ireland, it appears indis- 
pensable for the public service, that a loan 
should be raised here for the use of that go- 
vernment, to the amount of 1,500,000/.; on 
which I understand a considerable deposit 
will be requisite about the end of March. I 
am fully sensible that, in the present situa- 
tion, such a loan might produce great tempo- 
rary inconvenience here; and unless some 
measures were adopted to guard against its 
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possible effects, might make it appear neces 

sary for the Bank, from prudence and pre- 
caution, to restrain the accommodation which 
they now give to the commerce of the coun- 
try within much narrower limits than is 
desirable. In order to avoid this great incon- 
venience, and at the same time’to be enabled 
to provide for the urgent demands from Ireland, 
which are connected with the greatest 
interest and safety, to prevent farther embar- 
rassments in the vigorous exertions which 
the present crisis may require; it may, I think, 
be expedient to propose to parliament to raise 
money sufficient for paying off six (or if it 
should be thought necessary) seven millions 
(including the treasury bills) of the sum_now 
outstanding due from the public to the Bank. 
So great a reduction of their advances must, 
I trust, render them much more at ease, as 
to the effect of other operations. I wish also 
to have it understood, that I should propose 
the repayments to be received by the Bank, 
to take place by instalinents, at least as early, 
and to as t an amount, as any remittance 
that could be made to Ireland, under the in- 
stalments to be fixed for that loan. I shall 
be extremely glad to knuw the sentiments of 
the court on that subject, and to confer with 
you, and any other gentlemen of the court, 
on apy point which may require explanation, 
and on the best means of carrying the mea- 


sure into execution, if it meets with the con- 
currence of the court. I have, &c. 
(Signed) Wu. Pitt. 


The court received this communication with 
7 ar uneasiness, from an apprehension of 

e bad consequences which would, in all 
probability, arise to the Bank from the remit- 
tance of such a sum to Ireland, and the great 
drain of cash which ft would occasion; and 
after a very serious debate upon the subject, 
they came to the following resolution; viz. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That the court is of an opinion, 
that the repayment of seven millions of the 
money advanced by the Bank to government 
will be of very essential service to this house; 
but the court is nevertheless extremely appre- 
hensive that the negotiating the proposed 
loan for Ireland in this country, will necessa- 
rily endanger the safety of the Bank of En 
land, by the large drains of cash which it 
must occasion for the remittance of that sum 
to Ireland.” 

The governor and deputy governor, with 
Mr. Darell and Mr. Bosanquet, were deputed 
by the court to wait upon the chancellor of 
the exchequer with this resolution ; and they 
took with them a copy of it in a paper sealed 
up, that in case Mr. Pitt should require it te 
be left with him to show it to the cabinet, it 
might be in a situation from the 
eyes of the people in office. The deputation 
waited on Mr. Pitt when the court broke up, 
and waited till he came home; when bes 
admitted, the governor told him, that @ spe- 
cial court had been held on the subject, and 


a 
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that he and the other gentlemen were de- 
puted to bring him the resolution of the 
court upon it; which Mr. Pitt read atten- 
tively ; and desiring to have a copy left with 
him, the one sealed up was given to him; 
which he was desired by the governor to re- 
turn to him when he communicated it to 
the cabinet. In the conversation which took 
place afterwards, the governor asked if it 
was not possible that a part of the 1,500,000/. 
could be raised in Ireland for its own use! 
Mr. Pitt said, that the sum mentioned was all 
expected from this country—that a farther 
sum was wanted in the whole; but that the 
Irish government hoped to raise the remainder 
in that country. On the subject of the loan 
to be raised here to pay off the above sum to 
the Bank, Mr. Pitt said, he meant to makc it 
equal, not only to that purpose, but to set 
him at his ease for other parts of the public 
service, which he had not been able to calcu- 
late with sufficient exactitude on bringing out 
the last loan. That he meant to raise this 
additional sum in the same funds, and, if 
possible, by the same subscribers, to whom 
pro would be made, with an allowance 
for their loss on the formerengagement; and 
that if be was disappointed in this expecta- 
tion, he must take ether measures, as usual. 

After this, the governor asked of Mr. Pitt 
if it could not be made compatible with the 
forms of office, that when the payments 
should come to be made on this proposed 
loan, the money might be retained at once b 
the Bank, as far as was intended for the liqui- 
dation of their advances, without being sent 
up to the exchequer, as was hitherto prac- 
tised, which mode had often caused a delay 
of many days; and once last year a total dis- 
appointment of the sum? Mr. Pitt said, that 
he saw no reason why this routine of office 
should not be altered—that he would think 
of it, and order another arrangement. 


(No. $4.)—Resorutien of the Court of Di- 
rectors, apd -Deputation’s Interview with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 21st of 
February, 1797. 


The committee observing, with great unea- 
siness, the large and constant decrease in the 
eash, held a particular consultation on that 
subiect this day; and on examination into 
the state of the cash since the beginning of 
this year, they found that in the course of the 
month of January there had been a decrease 
of J. and since the beginning of 
this month a farther loss of d. 
and that the cash was now reduced to be- 
tween and about i 
value, io bullion and foreign coin, and about 
the value of ¥ in silver bullion. 
Perceiving also, by the constant calls of the 
bankers from all parts of the town for cash, 
that there must be some extraordinary rea- 
sons for this drain, arising probably from the 
alarms of an expected invasion; the commit- 
tee, after maturely considering the matter, 
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resolved to send a notice to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, of the situation of matters at 
the Bank: and to explain exactly to him 
how the cash is circumstanced, that he may, 
if possible and proper, strike out some means 
of alleviating the public alarms, and stopping. 
this apparent disposition in peor minds 
for having a large deposit of cash in their 
houses. ‘The governor, deputy governor, 
with Mr. Darell and Mr. Bosanquet, were de- 
puted to wait upon Mr. Pitt, who went to 

im; and after see to him the anxiety 
of mind which all the directors were under 
on fthis subject, they explained to Mr. Pitt 
the exact particulars above-mentioned. Mr. 
Pitt seemed aware that this unusual drain of 
cash from the Bank must arise from the 
alarm of.an invasion, which he observed was 
now become much more general than he 
could think necessary. He said, that by all 
his informations he could not learn of any 
hostile preparations of consequence making 
in France to invade this country, except the 
fleet which was re-fitting at Brest, after 
peg cen off from the coast of Irelands 
but that he could not answer that no partial 
attack on this country would be made b 
such a mad and desperate enemy as we h 
to deal with. The deputation abi on 
Mr. Pitt to declare something of this kind ia 
parliament, in order to ease the public mind. 

The deputation then mentioned to him the 
necessity of bringing forward the new loan, 
out of which the repayment of the seven mil- 
lions to the Bank was to be made, as in the 
present emergency it was of the utmost con- 
sequence that our advances should be con- 
tracted as soon as possible. He said, he wag 
wai bare on that point, and hoped, in a 
couple of days, to have his plan so arranged as 
to be able to call the gentlemen together, 
with whom it might be necessary to nego~ 
tiate fora new loan. Mr. Pitt also mention- 
ed, that he hoped the committee would, in 
the present situation of matters, think it ne- 
cessary to endeavour at obtaining a supply of 
gold from foreign countries, which the gover- 
nor told him they were considering about, 
and should do what they could therein. 


(No. 35.)}—Interview witb the Chancellor ef 
the Exchequer, 22nd of February, 1797. 


Messrs. Goldsmid and Eliason attended 
the committee this day, and were directed te 
give farther orders to Hamburgh for the pur- 
chase of gold; and were told that an applica- 
tion would immediately be made to the mi- 
nister to order a frigate or armed sloop to fo 
to Hamburgh to take in such gold as might 
be bought, and also to desire that the restric« 
tion on the captains of the packets, not to 
take any gold on board at Hamburgh for this 
country, might be taken off. The governor 
and deputy governor waited on Mr. Pitt on 
this subject, who promised to apply to the 
Admiralty for directions about sending out a 
frigate or armed sloop; and that he would 
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apply f the pdéstmaster-general fo give the 
aes to fhe ed tains of the packets—The 
governor pressed Mr. Pitt again on the sub- 
co of the treasury bills, and told him, that 

e feared the court would not agree to pay 
the treasury bills, which fall due next week. 
+—-Mr. Pitt said, he would send 50,0001. 
to the Bank in part provision thereof, but 
thdt he did not think he could raise the 


money to the full amount of the bills due. 


(No. 86.)—Interview with the Chancellor of 
- the Exchequer, 24th of February, 1797. 


At a committee of the whole court held 
this day, it appeared that the loss of cash | 
yesterday was above . and that} 
about l. were already drawn out 
‘this day, which gave such an alarm for the 
éafety of the house, that the deputy governor 
and Mr. Bosanquet were desired to wait om 
Mr. Pitt to mentioti to him these circum- 
stances, and to ask him how far he thought 
the Bank might venture to go on paying | 


0 
cash, and when he would thine it necessary | 


to interfere before our cash was so reduced as 
night he detrimental to the immediate service 
of the state. Mr. Pitt said, this was a matter 
of great importance, and that he must be 
prepared with some resolution to bring for- 
Wartl in the council, for a proclamation to 
stop the issue of cash from the Bank, and to 
give the security of parliament to the notes 
ef the Bank. In consequence of which he 
should think it might be proper to appoint a 
secret committee of the House of Commons 
to look intb the state of the Bank affairs; 
which they assured him the Bank were well 
ptepared for, and would produce to such a 
- €ommittee. Mr. Pitt also observed, that 
he should have tio objection to propose to 
patliament, itt case of a proclamation, to give 
parliamentary security for bank notes. The 
governor and deputy governor this day waited 
on Mr. Pitt, to mention to him, that it would 
in the present circumstances be highly requi- 
site that some general meeting of the bankers 
and chief merchants of London should be 
held, in order to bring on soine resolution for 
the support of the public credit in this alarm- 
ing erisis; and they took the liberty to re- 
commend to Mr. Pitt, to have a private meet- 
ing of some of the chief bankers at his house 
to-morrow, at three o'clock, in which the 
plan for a more general meeting on Tuesday 
or Wednesday next might be Jaid ; in the 
propriety of which Mr. Pitt agreed, and said 
would summon a previous meeting for to- 
fnottow accordingly. This was communi- 
¢ated by the governor to the committee. 
Answer to (No. 1.)—On the communica- 
tion of the resolution (No. 1) on the 17th of 
Sanuary 1795, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer expressed his thanks for the communi- 
tion; and said he should arrange his meéa- 
sures in conformity: but that though he was 
going to reduce imthédiately the sum of the 
easury bills, it might not be in his power to 
q 
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bring them down to the sur stipulated, till 
after the first payment of the loan. 

Answer to (No. 2.)—The chancellor of the 
exchequer having read the paper, seemed 
fully convinced of the propriety of the repre- 
sentation; and declared, that it should have 
been atten!ed to on his part before. but that 
in the multiplicity of public affairs it had been 
forgotten. He, however, said, that it should 
be complied with out of hand, and that he 
would order 1,200,000/. to be paid to the 
Bank, on that account, immediately. 

Answer to (No. 4).—On_ presenting this 
aper, Mr. Pitt said, it was not his fault that 
he account had not been diminished, for he 

had ordered, some time since, two warrants to 
be made out, amounting to above 600,0001, 
which were now completing, and would soon 
come down tous; showing, atthe same time, 
the preparatory parts thereof. The governor 
then replied, that 600,000/ would not nearly 
reduce the amount to the agreed sum; that 
our calls had lately been so great, with Jarge 
drains of cash and bullion, as made us ears 
festly wish to lessen our crédits as much as 
posssible ; and then he wished Mr. Pitt would 

without particulat inconvenience to himself, 
name a day from whence the resolution of 
the court should take place. Tbe deputy go- 
vernor asked, if Mr. Pitt could do this next 
Monday (when the Chairs were to meet him 
onthe national-stock business?) he replied 

he could not, he believed, be ready to doi 

by that time; but he might probably then 
inform us farther about it; and added his 
hope, that the Bank did not, for this year 

mean to restrict him from thé credit of 
500,000/. on treasury hills. 

Answer to (No. 5).—Mr. Pitt acknow- 
ledged, that he had not, in his note of Wed- 
nesday last, entered into any particulars about 
the payment of the treasury bills; but that 
he meant, if the Bank assisted him with the 
two millions and a half in question, on ex- 
chequer bills, payable out of the growing pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund, in the quarters 
for October next and the April following, he 
did mean to pay part of the Bank’s ad- 
vance on the treasury bills out of that mioney; 
but he hoped that the whole of it would nat 
be ceuliet, but that it should be provided 
for out of other funds.—The governor then 
observed to him, how frequent promises had 
been given to reduce this advance to the limit 
of 500,000/., which had never yet been car- 
ried into effect; and begged leave to repre 
sent, how desirous the Bank court was, to 
have the payment of the treasury acceptances 
otherwise arranged than at the Bank; which 
Mr. Pitt said, should be taken up on a futttre 
occasion. The governor said, he could hot 
engage for any thing; but he knew how de- 
sirous the court always was to assist thé 
government; though a provident tate fot 
theit establishment muSt precede all othet 
objects. Mr. Pitt observed on this, that the 
welfare of the Bank, we thuSt Suppose, was 
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zn object of equal importance to him as to us. 
‘The governor then added, that though he did 
aot engage for the court, if Mr. Pitt could pro- 
mise that two millions of the sum now asked 
for should be applied to extinguish so much 
of the advance on the treasury bills, he be- 
lieved it might be acceded to. Mr. Pitt 
replied, that he could not answer for so large 
a part being paid immediately; but that he 
would, on this information, draw up a new 
letter to the court, to be considered next 
Thursday; and he wished to see the two go- 
vernors at twelve o’clock on Tuesday next, to 
submit to them the plan of his letter: and 
the governor and deputy promised to wait on 
him at that time accordingly. 

Answers to (No. 7)—Afler Mr. Pitt had 
read this paper, with great attention, twice, 
he began by expressing his satisfaction and 
approbation of the measure of communicatin 
such matters to him, saying, that he woul 
most certainly frame his arrangements in a 
manner that might enable him to remove our 
fears, and prevent unpleasant consequences ; 
and that he would endeavour to do this in 
such a manner as should produce no alarm; 
Strongly recommending to the court of direc- 
tors to usc every possible precaution to pre- 
vent that also. 

The governor then said, That he hoped 
Mr. Pitt did not conceive it to be the inten- 
tion of the court to refuse the advance of the 
land and malt, 1796; but only that it was 
their wish to protract it for some time. Mr. 
Pitt said he understood it so, and should 
avoid applying for it until it might be more 
suitable to the Bank. He also said, he should 
certainly reimburse a million of the treasury 
tilis, and repay the 1,100,000/. as soon as the 
accounts were made up ; and if it was neces- 
sary, the 1,400,000/. remaining should be re- 
imbursed. 

The governor mentioned to him the drain 
of cash to Ireland, the calls fur the West 
India armament, and the probability of soon 
perceiving those that may be occasioned by 
the claimants of the neutral ships being re- 
imbursed ; in all which he seemed to con- 
cur. Then the fbr stated to him, that 
the price of gold being so much above the 
value of our guineas, must necessarily im- 
press his miod with the unavoidable conse- 
quences. The chancellor of the exchequer 
viewed this in a most serious light. 

The governor then mentioned the probabi- 
lity of the claims of the American ships 
taken in the West Indies soon coming to a 
hearing, and which, he said, from report, 
would amount to near four millions. Mr. 
Pitt that appeals were soon to be 
gaade, but he did not think the amount 
would come upto such asum. The gover- 
nor then resumed the subject of the treasury 
bills; and hoped that, after the mecting of 
parliament, Mr. Pitt would so arrange mat- 
ters as to prevent their continuing to be paid 
by the Bank in the manner lately adopted. 
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His reply was, that this object would soon 
cease ; their amount seemed to have impres- 
sed his mind with a design to discontinue the 
service that occasioned them; the troops 
were about to return home. He candidly 
acknowledged that the expense of our troops 
on the continent had been enormous; and 
intimated, that the bent and operation of the 
war, as long as it did still continue, would be 
naval, and in the West Indies. 

The governor then made his acknowledge- 
ments to Mr. Pitt for the indulgence of so 
much time as he had given to him and the 
deputy governor. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said he was going out of town to- 
morrow, for a week, and at his return would 
be glad to see the governor again, if any 
thing material should occur. 


ADDITIONAL Papers. 


No. I.—Copy of a Resolution of the Court 
of Directors of the Bank of England, 
dated December the 3d, 1795. Moved 
for by Mr. Sheridan. | 


Resolved, That the following resolution o 
the court be communicated to the chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

That the court of directors, after a very 
solemn deliberation, adequate to the import- 
ance of the subject, are unanimously of opi- 
nion, that should such a loan* take place, 
they are but too well grounded in declaring 
(from the actual effects of the Emperor’s last 
loan, and the continued drains of specie and 
bullion they still experience) that they have 
the most cogent reasons to apprehend very 
momentous and alarming consequences. 
They are, therefore, led to hope (after expres- 
sing their acknowledgments to the chancellor 
of the exchequer for having hinted that the 
welfare and safety of the Bank should in this 
matter supersede every other consideration) 
that he will be pleased to lay aside the adop- 
tion of such a measure, which they beg leave 
to repeat, would be in their opinion most fatal 
in its consequences. | 


No. IIf.—Copy of an Opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the Treasury, January the 14th, 
1796. 


Tt is the opinion of the committee of the 
Treasury, that the governor and deputy go- 
vernor should represent to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, that they cannot look upon 
the scheme of assisting the Emperor to raise a 
loan in Germany by the guarantee of the 
parliament of Great Britain, in any light 
which will not, one way or other be detri- 
mental to this country, even if a law were 
passed hy parliament to prevent British sub- 
jects from taking any share therein: that 
such acall for money in Germany will occa- 
sion demands of it from hence: Germans, 
Italians, and other foreign capitalists, who 
have property here, will be induced to 


* Viz. a loan of 3,000,0000, to the Emperor. 
CY] 
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draw it away. People in Holland, who, by | 


the late acts, have money locked up here, 
may go to Germany and draw for it from 
thence. That funds, which would otherwise 
be employed in speculations of trade with 
England, may, by such an opportunity of in- 
vestment at home, be diverted from the one 
to the other purpose: that the exchange be- 
tween this country and Hamburgh a! be 
much affected by it: that in spite of legal 
prohibitions, itis to be apprehended that some 
people here would take shares in such a nego- 
tiation, under the names of their foreign cor- 
respondents. From these and other causes, 
they are fully of opinion, that the governor 
and deputy governor can give no advice to 
Mr. Pitt in favour of such a measure ; which 
is indeed of a wide political extent, and be- 
yond the line of their duty to judge of. 


No. III.—Copy of a Resclution, dated the 
: 11th of February, 1796. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this court, 
founded upon its experience of the effects of the 
late imperial loan, that if any farther loan or 
advance of money to the Emperor, or to any 
other foreign state, should, in the present 
state of affairs take place, it will, in all pro- 
bability, prove fatal to the Bank of England. 
-—The court of directors do therefore most 
earnestly deprecate the adoption of any such 
measure; and they solemnly protest against 
any responsibility for the calamitous conse- 
quences that may follow thereupon.—Re- 
solved, That the governor and deputy gover- 
nor do communicate these resolutions to the 
chancellor of his majesty’s exchequer. 


Answers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the two Resolutions of the Court of 
Directors of the Bank, of the 3d of De- 
cember, 1795, and 11th of February, 1796, 
on the subject of an Imperial Loan. 


Answer to the first—The chancellor of the 
exchequer having perused the resolution with 
great attention,repeatedly said, that certainly, 
as matters were there stated, he should not 
think at present of bringing forward such a 
measure; adding, that though he should, in 
opening the budget, make it known that he 
made reserve with the present contractors for 
the loan, to permit the Emperor’s raising 
three millions, should circumstances require 
it, he should lay aside all thoughts of it, 
unless the situation of things, relative to the 
Bank, should so alter as to render such a loan 
of no importance or inconvenjence to them 
in perspective. The governor promised him, 
that should such a change take place, and he 
should wish for the aduption of such a measure, 
he certainly would communicate it to him with 
pleasure.—Mr. Pitt wished very much to 
have the paper left with him, for the purpose 
of communicating its contents to the cabinet, 
if hie found it necessary ; promising, that no 
onc should have a sight of it elsewhere, and 
that if the governor would call upon him in 
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two or three days, he would return it to him. 

Answer to the second.—Mr. Pitt replied, 
that after the repeated intimations which he 
had given to the governor and deputy gover- 
nor of the Bank, that no farther loan to the 
Emperor would be resolved on without pre- 
vious communication with the Bank, and due 
consideration of the state of their circum- 
stances, he did not see any reason for these 
resolutions; that he did suppose they were 
adopted in a moment of alarm, and that he 
should consider them in that light. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bank 
Restriction Bill.}] March 17. On the 
motion for the second reading of the Bill 
“for confirming and continuing, for a 
time to be limited, the restriction, con- 
tained in the minute of council of the 26th 
of February last, on payments of cash by 
the Bank,” 

Mr. Fox said, the same reasons which 
induced him to agree to the bill being 
brought in, would influence him not to 
oppose the second reading. He had a 
few remarks, however, to make, not upon 
what the bill actually contained, but upon 
what it did not contain, There seemed 
to be no provision in the bill obliging go- 
vernment to receive notes in payment of 
the taxes which was one part of the plan. 
He wished also to know how far it was to 
operate upon the intercourse between in- 
dividuals. It was extremely desirable it 
should not operate upon them at all. 
The House must observe, however, the 
alarming situation in which every man 
was placed. There was scarcely any per- 
son who did not owe something. How, 
then, did he stand by the existing laws? 
If he could not pay his debts in cash, he 
was liable to be sucd and arrested at the 
will of his creditor, for at present there 
was no pessibility of procuring a supply 
of specie; so that every man would lie at 
the mercy of his creditor. This situation 
was certainly alarming; and it might be 
particularly hard upon bankers, who were 
at the mercy of all their customers; yet 
if it was tolerable, it was undoubtedly 
better that the inconveniences should be 
suffered, than that a remedy should be 
applied: for were the only remedy to 
which they could have recourse resorted 
to, the evils attending it would be much 
more ruinous. There was one blank in 
the bill which it was of great importance 
to fill up with judgment; namely, the pe- 
riod during which the bill was to last. 
He hoped it would be a very short one 
indecd. He suggested, that as it seemed 
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to be the opinion of the House, that the 
quantity of floating debt due from govern- 
ment to the Bank ought to be lessened, a 
clause should be introduced into the bill 
to limit tlie advances of ‘the Bank to go- 
vernment during the pcriod of its opera- 
tion. He wished also to know, whether, 
when they were going this length on paper 
credit, it was not intended to impose some 
limits to the issue of Bank paper during 
the existence of this bill ? 

Sir John Sinclatr doubted much the 
propriety of reading the bill a second time 
that day. The bill related to the public 
and the Bank. With a view to the pub- 
lic, there was no necessity for hurrying it 
through this stage ; and as it regarded the 
Bank, the second reading should be post- 
poned, as it had not yet come under the 
consideration of the directors, who might 
be inclined to call a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of bank stock to take their opi- 
nion respecting it. 

Mr. Hobhouse said: — Sir; This bill 
appears to me objectionable in toto. No 
modification can render it agreeable to my 
palate. I conceive, therefore, that I am 
perfectly in form, when I oppose the se- 
cond reading. I consider the order of 
council prohibiting the Bank from conti- 
nuing payment in specie, as an act of ra- 
pine upon the public creditor. If I give 
a parliamentary sanction to robbery, I 
encourage the plunderer to repeat his de- 
predation. The Bank of England is the 
great wheel which gives uniform and 
steady motion to our extensive circula- 
tion : it is the source of industry, the sup- 
port of manufactures, the life of domestic 
trade, and the soul of foreign commerce. 
Rather than with presumptuous iand ar- 
rest the course of this great wheel, the 
finance-minister should have met the dif- 
ficulty in any other possible way. But 
we are told that this bill is to exist for a 
short time only. Has the minister consi- 
dered what is likely to take place when 
this bill shall expire? Will not the 
holders of Bank of England notes, the 
very moment that the suspension of pay- 
ment in specie is at an end rush in large 
bodies to the Bank, and demand specie ? 
Having been once deluded, will they ever 
expose themselves to the risk of being de- 
luded a second time? Public confidence 
once lost, is not easily recovered. The 
Bank of England was founded amid diffi- 
culties. It soon surmounted the preju- 
dices with which it was assailed, and rais- 
ed itself to the loftiest pinnacle of reputa- 
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tion: but it is now thrown from its envia- 
ble height, and must lose that respect 
which it has long enjoyed in the eves of 
the whole civilized world. 

The bill was read a second time. 


March 22. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, 

Mr. Nicholls said, that if he could con- 
sider this as a measure for protecting the 
Bank against those demands which they 
could not satisfy, he should not object to 
it. If that had been the sole object of the 
bill, two regulations alone would have 
been necessary ; but that was not the ob- 
ject. The plan seemed to have in view 
the converting of the Bank into a mint for 
the coining of paper currency; and if the 
bill remained in its present shape, it would 
be impossible to place any limitation to 
the issue of notes. At the first establish- 
ment of the Bank they were restricted in 
their emission of notes to the sum owed 
to them by government : afterwards the 
emission was increased, but they were 
forced to pay their notes in cash, if cash 
was demanded. The House were now 
going to take off that obligation. The 

ower of getting cash for the notes no 
onger existed; and in this state of things 
he ‘Loew of no law by which the Bank 
could be restrained from pouring forth 
bills to the amount of 100 millions sterling. 
He wished the House to weigh the sub- 
ject well. Gentlemen had already seen 
the progress of a paper currency, both tm 
America and France; it had soon been 
depreciated, and the expenses of both 
countries had thereby been considerably 
increased. The increasing issue of paper 
money would compel the government to 
incur an enormous and ruinous debt. 
When assignats were first circulated in 
France, all persons were delighted with 
them. The funds rose—but what was the 
consequence? They soon came to a dis- 
count of 200 for 1. If a paper currency 
was once established, how could it be got 
rid of? If gold and silver were once 
driven out of circulation, how were they 
to berecovered? The sure consequences 
of a@ paper curcency would be a debt so 
enormous, that it would never be removed. 
The old debts and the new would vanish 
together, and funded property would sink 
with them. A _ revvlution in property 
might produce a revolution in government, 
and all those scenes of blood which had 
disyraced France. 

‘The House resolved itself into the com- 
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mittee. On the clause granting an in- 
demnity to the Bank, 

Mr. Dent observed, that the present 
scarcity of cash was partly real and partly 
ideal. That scarcity had been produced 
by a variety of circumstances—the alarm 
of invasion, the melting down of guineas, 
the sending them abroad, aad the immense 
speculations which had been occasioned 
by the extended commerce of the country. 
From the present state of affairs, bankers 
in general were reduced to a situation of 
the greatest difficulty and hazard. It 
was not bis wish that notes should be made 
completely a legal tender, but only so far 
as the debt of the Bank at present ex- 
tended ; and, in his opinion, the Bank 
ought to be restricted from issuing any 
more notes, except with the consent of 
two-thirds of the proprietors. 

Mr. Foz said, he meant to vote against 
the clause. He wished the committee to 
recollect the progress of the bill. The 
House had appointed a committee to in- 
quire into a limited question. Whether 
jt was necessary to confirm the order of 
council? And that committee had re- 
ported, not that it was necessary to issue 
the order, not that it was proper in the 
Bank to obey it, but now that it was issued 
and had been obeyed, that it was neces- 
sary to continue and confirm it. Another 
committee was appointed to inquire into 
the necessity for issuing the order, and the 
consequent propriety of the Bank obeying 
it; but they had not yet delivered in their 
report. ‘Till this report was received, he 
could not consent to indemnify the Bank, 
for what it might eventually turn out thev 
Ought not to have done. On the face of 
it they seemed to have acted rather cul- 
pably than meritoriously, It was much 
to be regretted, that such a close and in- 
timate connexion had subsisted between 
the bank directors and the government ; 
and all that he had heard, tended to make 
him more and more jealous of any act by 
which it might be understood, that the 
Bank was obliged to obcy an order of the 
privy council, or of the king’s minister. 
He had been told, that the Bank had is- 
sued 50,000 guineas for the accommo- 
dation of private bankers. The mea- 
sure might be right or wrong: he had 
not the means of judging; but what 
he foundfault with was, the channel through 
which the accommodation was obtain- 
ed. The bankers, instead of petitioning 
the Bank, went and petitioned the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who interfered 
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with the directors of the Bank, and by 
his influence procured for them this sup- 
ly. Now every one knew that credit was 
of such a delicate nature as to be quite 
unable to bear the smallest touch of 
power. What would be the consequence of 
a proceeding, in which private persons 
went to the minister, and got him to use 
his influence to make the Bank extend its 
credit where it had refused to extend it, 
and to substitute authority in place of con- 
fidence? He had heard, from good autho- 
tity, that because the Bank was not liberal 
enough inits discounts, the merchants had 
recourse to the same channel; and that in 
consequence of another authoritative in- 
terference, these discounts were extended, 
Could public credit stand against such 
transactions? If the chancellor of the 
exchequer only advised the Bank aa a 
simple individual, he thought that, after 
all that had happened, the Bank had 
chosen a very bad counsellor ; but if he 
advised them in quality of king’s minister 
what would Europe think of the credit of 
that country where orders were given by 
the king to the Bank to accommodate pare 
ticular persons? It was not only contrary 
to the ie sie of a free constitution ; 
it was also inconsistent with the existence 
of public credit. Such an interference 
in private concerns must undoubtedly 
destroy its stability. But, perhaps, he 
should be told, that though individuals 
were concerned, the effects of the inter- 
ference were public. This might be said 
of all private concerns whatever ; but still 
in the affairs of individuals, the king and 
his ministers were excluded from interfer- 
ing. He was against granting indemnity 
to the Bank for another reason, which was, 
that if the state of things was what it had 
been represented, and if the persons who 
entered into the associations which had 
been so much talked of were sincere in 
their professions, no indemnity would be 
necessary. If these associations were ex- 
tensive enough to protect the Bank for the 
future, they might certainly be trusted as 
amply sufficient to protect it for the past. 
keeling, therefore, that no indemnity was 
necessary, that they were not in possese 
sion of any grounds upon which, consise 
tently with their duty, they could grant 
indemn‘ty to the Bank, and feeling, as he 
did, the danger of allowing the king’s mi- 
nister to interfere in its concerns, he 
should vote against the clause. 
Mr. Pitt did not think the clause could 
be aflected by any opinion which might 
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be hereafter formed from the report of 
the committee npt yet before the House; 
on the contrary, that it was a natural step 
to be taken in consequence of the report 
of the first comnmittee. After the neces- 
sity of continuing the order was stated 
by the committee, and after it was re- 
solved that it should be ratified by the 
legislature, was it fair that the Bank, 
which was to be required to obey X, 
should pay that obedience at the hazard 
of being subjected to the same penalties 
to which they would have been liable, if 
the law never had existed? The other ob- 
servations of the right hon. gentleman 
were founded upon two facts, which were 
said to imply a too ready compliance, on 
the part of the Bank, to the wishes of 
government. The fact was, that the pri- 
vate bankers did apply to the Bank of 
England for a supply of cash; that the 
Bank acquiesced in the justice of the de- 
mand, and the propriety of granting such 
a supply; but they found that such a 
compliance was not in their power till 
they obtained the permission of | the privy 
‘ council, under whose restricting order 
they held themselves bound to act. The 
permission of the privy council, therefore, 
was applied for and granted: the conse- 
quence of which was, that for the accom- 
modation, not of individuals, but of the 
poe 50,000 guineas were distributed 
y the Bank, in the way suggested by a 
committee chosen from the whole body of 
bankers. The right hon. gentleman had 
alluded to another fact, which he stated 
as highly reprehensible, namely, that mi- 
nisters had usell their influence with the 
directors to induce them to enlarge their 
discounts upon their usual security. 
What effect his opinion had upon the 
minds of the directors of the Bank, he 
could not take upon himself to sav; but 
he confessed that he had at all times 
frankly avowed his opinion, that extend- 
log the discounts of the Bank was the 
most likely mode of alleviating the pres- 
sure of present difficulties, of abridging 
their duration, and of enabling the Bank 
in a short time to resume its money trans- 
actions. This he certainly had, on a late 
occasion, expressed as an opinion, but 
merely as a private opinion, accompanied 
with no injunction of authority, and leaving 
the directors to the exercise of their own 
discretion. And if, in so doing, the di- 
rectors had happened to coincide in sen- 
timent with him, did it follow, that there 
was any undue influence employed by 
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goveroment? There was one other point, 
of which he should take some notice ; 
namely, how far it might be proper to exe 
tend indemnity to other persons? He en- 
tertained a sanguine hope, that the asso- 
ciations which had been formed for the 
purpose of giving currency to bank notes 
would allay the fears of individuals. He 
should not, therefore, propose any thing 
upon that part of the subject at present. 
But, though these associations might give 
currency to paper, they could not prevent 
persons from making demands upon the 
Bank for cash. To him it would appear 
moet singular, if the House, taking credit 
for the order in council, should refuse te 
indemnify the Bank for obeying it durin 
their deliberation upen the subject, an 
should grant that indemnity only for the 
time that it became valid. 

Mr. Fox said, that the question was not 
whether the Bank ought to be indemni- 
fied for obeying | cela but whether 
it ought to be indemnified for obeying the 
order in council; the necessity of issuing 
which yet remained to be shown. Per- 
haps it was highly culpable in the Bank 
to obey the order; and yet in conse- 
quence of that obedience, it might have 
become necessary to continue the order, 
which was all that the committee had re- 
ported; but if there was no ground upon 
which they could judge whether the Bank 
had acted properly or improperly, there 
was surely no ground upon which they 
ought to grant past indemnification. The 
right hon. gentleman contended, that the 
association might give currency to paper, 
but that they could not prevent demands 
being made upon the Bank for cash. 
But admitting the argument to its full ex- 
tent, it could apply only to future, and 
not to retrospective indemnification, and 
therefore was wholly inapplicable to the 
present clause. On the subject of his 
using his influence with the Bank, to in- 
duce them to enlarge their discounts, thé 
right hon. gentleman pleaded, that he 
only expressed his opinion as an indivi- 
dual. He hoped, then, that in future, in 
all the communications which he might 
have with the Bank, the directors would 
consider him in this point of view. These 
changes of character were not always dis- 
tinctly understood; he would, therefore, 
much rather that any other man should 
advise the Bank than the chancellor of 
the exchequer. 7 

Sir F. Barin 
hard, that the 


thought it extremely 
ank should be protected 
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from the consequences of refusing pay- 
ment to their creditors, while individuals 
in a similar situation were deprived of this 
benefit. The consequences of the mea- 
sures which had taken place were not yet 
fully understood. Associations might 
tend to prevent the mischiefs which might 
arise at home from the state to which the 
Bank was reduced; but the evil which 
might be felt in our communications with 
foreign states was very serious. He 
was afraid that foreign merchants would 
draw upon this country bills payable only 
in gold and silver, and the Bank continue 
to issue notes, and individuals struggling 
to procure specie to answer such bills, 
the consequence would be a depreciation 
of bank paper. A similar effect had been 
produced in Spain, and it was an object 
of the last importance to guard against it 
in this country. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the Bank 
might have been culpable in the course 
of their transactions with government ; 
and until this point was ascertained, it 
was impossible to judge of the propriety 
of an indemnity. With regard to the in- 
terference of the minister, as to the con- 
duct of the Bank with regard to their 
discounts, he could not conceive so mon- 
strous an idea to be entertained as that 
the minister should interfere in any other 
than in his private capacity. The com- 
mittee did not at present know whether 
that interference had taken place in con- 
sequence of the application of the Bank, 
or of individual merchants. If it was 
through the last he doubted whether 
such an application was very proper. 

. Mr. Manning said, it was right the 
House should fairly understand the prin- 
ciples on which the Bank had acted with 
regard to their discounts. The Bank had 
come to the determination of extending 
them, from their conviction that such a 
measure would be productive of advan- 
tage. Nor had their judgment been at 
all influenced by government. It was 
after considering the representations of 
commercial men that the directors had 
exercised their independent discretion. 
It was of the greater importance to ex- 
plain this distinctly ; as he conceived the 
urity and complete independence of the 

ank were of the highest importance to 
the state, to themselves, and even to the 
administration of the country. He be- 
lieved no commercial man could doubt 
the propriety of the conduct which the 
Bank had last week observed. He ex- 
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pressed a confident hope, that the Bank 
would very soon go on as before. 

Mr. S. Thornton confirmed the asser- 
tion of the last speaker, that the measures 
which the Bank deemed it proper to take 
in regard to discounts, had originated 
solely in themselves. 

Mr. Pollen said, it was right to know, 
before they passed an indemnity for the 
Bank, whether they had acted in such a 
manner astodeserve it. At present there 
was nothing on which to found an opinion 
either of their guilt or innocence. As 
well might ministers themselves come for- 
ward and ask a bill of indemnity for ad- © 
vising the order in council, while the pro- 
priety of that step was in course of dive 
cussion. 

Mr. Bastard said, that in a matter of 
such vast importance, he could give faith 
and credit to no man living. He required 
positive proof to justify every step which 
was taken. All that was at present known 
was contained in the statement of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, on which 
the order of council was founded. So 
far, then, he went along with it ; but there 
was nothing there to authorize themto go 
the length of refusing to pay the public 
creditor in specie. He was not prepared 
to say, from any circumstances of which 
they were in possession, that they should 
sanction the exchequer in refusing to pay 
the public creditor In money, because they 
were to enable the Bank to withhold the 
payment of their notes to their individual 
creditors. He should therefore vote 
against the clause, except in so far as it 
was confined to that particular object. 
The real cause of the situation which ren- 
dered the measure now in discussion ne- 
cessary was, the alarm the people had con- 
ceived when they saw the safety of the 
country left to the winds and waves; when 
they saw the possibility of a French fleet 
insulting our shores with impunity ; and 
when they saw that the House refused to 
inquire into the circumstances by which 
this extraordinary event had happened. 
If parliament wished to obtain confidence, 
they ought to give a pledge that they 
acted a disinterested part; they ought to 
cut off all motives of action but those of 
the public welfare ; and, if they could not 
make men honest from principle, they 
ought to make them upright from neces- 
sity. The alarm which the public felt was, 
that parliament would not act upon these 
principles. With regard to the indemnity 
they were called upon to pass, was it for 
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complying with the order of council, or 
for having obeyed it? for the Bank had 
done both. He had no doubt of the 
culpability, of the bank directors, and 
wished for an inquiry into their conduct. 
Parliament ought to cut off entirely the 
connexion which had been fatally esta- 
blished between government and the Bank, 
from which a great part of our present 
calamity arose. Parliament should be 
restored to its privilege of exclusively be- 
stowing grants of public money; and mi- 
nisters should be deprived of the power of 
raising supplies without its consent. Let 
the merchants of London, however, apply 
themselves to their commerce, and not 
attempt to support themselves on the 

er or authority of ministers. If they 
really felt the necessity of such an appli- 
cation, they ought to have come to par- 
liament with a statement of their com- 
plaint. 

Lerd George Cavendish was not yet 
prepared to give any opinion with regard 
to the conduct of the Bank. He thought, 
however, that the House ought to part 
with as little control as possible, and 
should theretore oppose the clause. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas asked, whether 
gentlemen meant, that the indemnity was 
only to commence with the act? Did 
they consider the extraordinary situation 
in which the Bank would be placed? 
The order of council was communicated 
to the Bank early on Monday morning, 
and a few hours afterwards the message 
was received from his majesty, communi- 
cating the event. The committee, then, 
-could not mean to subject the Bank, act- 
ing upon this order only a few hours be- 
fure it came before the House, to all the 
inconveniences which would arise from the 
intermediate delay of three weeks. There 
was no instance where indemnity was 
given, in which it did not refer back to 
the act which made it necessary. He 
conceived, therefore, that here likewise 
the indemnity would go back to the very 
act on which it was founded. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was of no impor- 
tance whether it was five minutes or five 
months between the period of the commu- 
nication to parliament, and the obedience 
which the Bank gave to the order of coun- 
cil, for in that intervening space the impor- 
tant step was taken. As the propriety or 
impropriety of this step, therefore, was the 
subject of consideration, and as there was 
nothing on which to form a judgment, he 
could not agree to the clause of indemnity. 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that to give an in- 
demnity without examination, was to 
establish the principle that the Bank was 
always justified in obeying an order of 
council, and was always to have an act of 
indemnity. Whether an indemnity was 
to be given to all bankers was a difficult 
question. No association could secure 
merchants and bankers against demands in 

ie from abroad. It was a degrading 
situation to be left to the mercy of those 
who might be mischievous enougl: to press 
for payments in cash, while they had no 
means of making the payment. So far 
was he from wishing to deprive commerce 
of any means of support and encourage- 
ment, that he thought the Bank instituted 
for commercial purposes, and wished to 
see that connexion between government 
and the Bank dissolved, by which it had 
been prevented from fulfilling its proper 
purposes. He wished this divorce to take 
place, that commerce might receive that 
share of attention and indulgence to which 
it was entitled, and that the Bank might 
safely exercise that liberality of discount 
which was required. But if there were 
two customers, one of whom had obtained 
accommodation to the amount of ten mil- 
lions, and the other three, how was it pos- 
sible that the commercial advantages to be 
expected could be derived from the 
Bank ? Public meetings had been held, at 
which a respectable member of that House 
(alderman Lushington) had presided, at 
which it had been resolved to apply to 
the chancellor of the exchequer to inter- 
pose his authority with the Bank. From 
this it appeared, that the Bank had been 
thought to be niggardly ; and the success 
of these gentlemen in their application had 
naturally been fmputed to the authority of 
the minister. He was glad to hear, how- 
ever, what had been said by the two di- 
rectors. Till the co-operation, not to say 
collusion, which had been manifested by | 
the Bank in all the transactions of govern- 
ment was abolished, the credit of the Bank 
could never be restored. If the arguments 


‘used by the chancellor of the exchequer 


were not coupled with a promise to pay 
what was due by government, the Bank, 
by continuing to issue paper without li- 
mits, would soon be reduced to a state of 
insolvency. 

Alderman Lushington said, that the mer- 
chants of London felt severely the want 
of adue proportion of circulating medium, 
which want was increased by the war; it 
therefore became necessary, thata meeting 
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should be called, to take the subject into 
consideration. The first resolution was, 
to wait upon the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who heard them with the utmost at- 
tention, but said it was not in his power to 
grant any relief. Another meeting took 
place, and he and some other gentlemen 
waited on the bank directors; and when 
he had stated to them, that the commerce 
of the country had increased to such a de- 
gree, that the exports and imports amount- 
ed to above 16 millions more in 1796 than 
they did in 1790, the directors saw the 
propriety of the application, and the ne- 
cessary accommodation was granted. The 
trade of this country had increased to 
such a degree, that there was not sufficient 
circulating medium. The exports had 
risen lately from sixteen or seventeen to 
thirty millions ;and every gentleman must 
feel that the circulating medium bore no 
proportion to the property of the country. 

Sir F. Baring said, that an improving 
commerce required no aid but what it de- 
rived from its own energy and resources, 
and that the difficulties under which it la- 
boured, was the result of the political cir- 
cumstances of the country, and not of the 
want of a circulating medium. 

The clause was then agreed to. The 
next clause being read, 

Mr. Fox said, he thought the operation 
ofthe clause should not extend todividend 
warrants. He now gave notice, that he 
should move as an amendment to this 
clause, ‘‘ That the Bank should be pro- 
hibited from making any advances to go- 
vernment by which the existing debt 
should be increased during the continu- 
ance of the present act.” 

Mr. Pitt conceived, that if there was 
any necessity for the clause alluded to, it 
must be extended to the payment of divi- 
dends to such an amount as must render 
the minute of council and the proposed 
restriction wholly superfluous and nugato- 
ry; for the state of the Bank was utterly 
incompatible with the operation of such a 
clause. The public had stipulated to 
make their payments on every loan at the 
Bank, and afar greater proportion was 
always paid in Bank notes than in cash. 
In hke manner, all sums issued by govern- 
ment, had uniforinly a greater proportion 
of Bank paper than of cash. he Bank, 
therefore, could never answer in cash the 
whole of the demands that might be made 
en them in one day. Indeed, if the ne- 
cessity of the measure now proposed did 
at all exist to adopt the clause proposed 
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would be doing away with one breath whas 
they were enacting with the other. 

Mr. For could conceive nothing more 
alarming than what had just fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman. Nothing could be 
more fallacious than the arguments urged 
on this subject : they led to every species of 
fraud. It had been said to be the custom 
of goverment principally to pay in notes. 
But in what kind of notes? In notes im. 
mediately convertible into cash. But 
were Bank notes now convertible, into 
specie on demand? Surely not. There- 
fore no resemblance could exist between 
what they now were to be, and what they 
were formerly. The transactions of the 
Bank of England may fairly be compared 
with those ot'a private bank. Ifa private 
banker issues notes on proper grounds, and 
with a due proportion of specie to answer 
the amount, the transaction is certainly 
not unlawful ; but if he issues beyond that 
due proportion of cash, and without acor- 
responding security in effects, then the 
transaction is stigmatized as fraudulent. 
Should a demand be made unexpectedly 
on him, for more than he is able to pay 
in specie, what then would be his conduct 
He must stop payment fora time, call in 
his debts, and convert his effects into cash; 
and when the demands on him were satis- 
fied, then he might open business anew. 
But this, it was said, should not be applied 
to the Bank of England. And why? 
Because state necessity requires, that they 
should reserve what specie they may still 
possess, for exigencies of government! If 
that be the case, do not then deny that 
you defraud the public creditor. Give 
the transaction the term it is entitled to. 
No good can be derived from glussing it 
over with specious words. A considera- 
ble portion of aloan may be paid in Bank 
notes, by those who have associated to- 
gether, from a willingness to receive 
them, and with a view to promote their 
acceptance by others: but it may not 
equally suit others to receive them in this 
manner. Let such, therefore, be paid in 
specie; and under this limitation the 
clause cannot be justly said to render the 
proposed restriction superfluous and nu- 
gatory. Mr. Hume had predicted, that 
as soon as the exigencies of the state 
should compel government to lay violent 
hands on the cash of the Bank, in breach 
of faith, and to the detriment of the pub- 
lic creditor, then the credit of the country 
would be no more. ‘The government, 
not the Bank, was the debtor, and the 
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refusal of pa 
Bank, but of the government. 
Sir W. Pulteney said, that what had 
happened to the public creditor, in his 
not having the payment of his debt in 
‘specie, was undoubtedly a fraud upon 
him ; it was certainly a fraud not to pay a 
man in gold and silver, when gold and sil- 
ver were due tohim. But thoughhe said 
this, he was ready to admit, that, in a 
great country like this, fraud itself was a 
thing to be submitted to, if it was impos- 
sible for the state to avoid it; or, in other 
words, necessity, if it was an absolute one, 
was an answer for any thing that could 
happen. But the question now was, what 
was prudent to be done? Suppose the 
restriction upon the Bank only to con- 
tinue for a month, he believed many 
people would be discontented ; but he 
did not believe that the evil would be 
great, for that the mass of the people 
would not object to it. The objection he 
had to the bill was to him a decisive one. 
The Bank should be allowed to pay one 
day or other in specie; but, by this bill, 
it did not appear that they were ever to 
do so. Should the day to which the ope- 
ration of the bill was to continue be at a 
moderate distance, the panic which creat- 
ed the run upon the Bank would cease, 
and every thing would go on as_ usual. 
What bullion and specie there was in the 
Bank now, ought to be secured there for 
a while, but not for ever. Nobody ima- 
gined that the Bank was to be shut up for 
ever as to the issuing of specie for paper ; 
and that was the reason why the paper 
was now so current. Therefore a clause 
to continue that currency a short time 
should be inserted in the bill ; after which 
the Bank should be allowed to pay in spe- 
cie. The great thing to be considered in 
this business was, the limitation of time, 
during which the Bank was to be restrain- 
ed from paying in money. At present 
there was no time fixed ; and all that ap- 
peared to refer to that subject was a clause 
at the end of the bill, which gave power 
to parliament to alter or amend it in the 
course of the session. That appeared to 
him to be much too indefinite. There 
should be a period fixed, at which the 
restriction should cease. If, after that 
time, it should appear that the Bank could 
not go on, let them give up like other com- 
panies who were unable to pay the de- 
mands upon them. It appeared to him 
to be better that a time should be fixed, 
at which the Bank should pay in money, 
[ VOL. XAXTIJ. ] 
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even if it should be a long one, than that 
it should be indefinite ; for so it would be, 
if there was only a clause in the bill to 
empower parliament to alter the period 
as occasion should require. That was 
much too vague a thing to satisfy the 
holders of Bank paper. The minister 
deceived himself sadly if he thought he 
could, in this way, support the credit of 
any paper long. Paper that could not at 
any specific time be convertible into gold 
would soon depreciate. It was not to this 
country only that we were to look for the 
effect which this measure would have. 
We should turn our eyes to Hamburgh 
and to other places, and see what effect 
this was to have on the price of foreign 
articles, on which so much of our trade 
and commerce depended. 

The Attorney General thought that 
parliament could not at this moment pru- 
dently fix the duration of the restriction 
upon the Bank. The House might, by 
limiting the time now, place themselves 
ina very distressing situation; for if it 
should happen, after the House had limit- 
ed the time, that the monied world should 
be restored to its former state before that 
time expired, the House would have no 
power to put an end to the restriction be- 
fore the time limited by the bill, although 
the cause of it had ceased. He appre- 
hended that the creditors of the Bank, he 
meant the proprietors of stock and the 
claimants of dividends upon stock, should 
not, in case of publicexigency, call for pay- 
ment in specie, any more than any other 
creditors upon a private banker. Any 
man havinga claimupon another, might de- 
mand payment of the amount in money. 
Generally speaking, however, creditors 
had been satished with the payment of 
their demands in Bank bills. In the case 
of a private banker, persons who were his 
customers deposited money with him for 
the convenience of their own concerns. 
They did so, certainly, on the faith that 
he would always have a due proportion of 
cash in his possession to answer any drafts, 
from day to day, they should draw upon 
him: but he knew very well, if all his 
creditors were to come upon him at once, 
that he could not have cash in possession 
sufficient to answer them all; for they must 
all know that the profits of his business 
consisted in laying out at interest and in 
advantageous commerce a great portion 
of their property deposited in his hands. 
Was it not, then, a monstrous position to 
lay down, that, if a private banker could 
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not answer at any one time the demands 
of his creditors, should they all come upon 
him, the Bank should be expected to do 
so? When gentlemen talked of the legal 
payment of debts, they did not consider 
the extent to which that might be carried. 
If a man owed him money, and offered him 
pues’ in payment, he did not know that 

e made good the strict legal obligation 
he was under; but if a banker was called 
upon by all his customers to make good at 
once in specie the whole of their demands, 
what washe todo? He certainly could 
not satisfy them. He would say, “ Here 
are my funds; look at the value of them ; 
it is true they are not money, but they are 
convertible into money; you must have 
known, that if you all came upon me at 
once, I could not pay allin money.” What 
would the creditors of such a banker say ? 
they were not cruel, obdurate, and foolish, 
they would say, “ It is not for your inter- 
est, not for ours, to distress you ; cash, we 
know, cannot be found immediately ; we 
see your funds are quite sufficient to an- 
swer our claims, and therefore we will give 
you time.” Precisely so was the case 
with respect to the Bank; every person 
who took a Bank note knew that the Bank 
was not in @ situation to give cash for 
every bank note, supposing every one to 
be presented for payment in cash at one 
time; and this, to a certain extent had 
been the case, in the instance which 
created the necessity of the present bill. 
What should the House of Commons do 
in such acase? Why, precisely what the 
House did : they inquired into the solidity 
of the Bank, and verified the fact, that it 
was abundantly wealthy.—The right hon. 
. gentleman had observed, that the value 
of bank notes consisted in the conscious- 
ness that they were, at the will of the 
holder, convertible into money. He ad- 
mitted it. Butthen the right hon. gen- 
tleman should recollect, that there was a 
great difference between the case of any 
banker or private individual, and that of 
the Bank of England, even in the facility 
of turning their property to specie. The 
property of the Bank was not converti- 
ble into specie without much time. The 
public never sufficiently understood this 
matter, and it was the duty of the House 
that day to stem the torrent of popular 
prejudice upon this matter, and to allow 
the Bank a reasonable time to get out of 
the difficulty with which it was now un- 
fortunately, and he believed, unavoidably 
embarrassed. 
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Mr. Fox said, that the learned gentle- 
man was of opinion, that if the Bank 
stopped payment under certain circum- 
stances, they should not be stigmatised 
with the charge of having broken their 
faith, provided it appeared that the fai- 
lure was unavoidable. In that statement 
he agreed with him. He agreed with 
him also in his statement of the possible 
case ofa private banker, that ifall his cre 
ditors came upon him at once, and de- 
manded payment in cash, that he could 
not possibly comply with such demands, 
and that their forbearance would be laud- 
able. But the learned gentleman omitted 
one material distinction between the pri- 
vate banker, and that of the Bank of 
England: if a private banker was in the 
bands of creditors whom he could not pay, 
he could not defend himself by Jaw at an 
time when his creditors chose to call 
upon him for payment of their demands : 
he must satisfy them when they should 
think fit to call upon him, and thereforé 
they were likely to see their interest in 
having a tender regard for his. But was 
this the case with the Bank of England? 
By no means ; for by this bill the Bank 
were to be indemnified against the effect of 
having refused to pay their debts: and 
that which would be punishable by law as 
a breach of faith in a private banker, 
would not be punishable in the Bank of 
England.—But the learned gentleman 
secmed to intimate that the Bank would 
have specie enough in a certain time. 
Now, he could not conceive that, if there 
was a disproportion at this moment be~ 
tween specie and paper, the issue of a 
greater quantity of paper would diminish 
the evil. Suppose government were to 
pay him a debt in specie, that was to say, 
in bad guineas of the value only of 19s. 
each ; why then, for these bad guineas he 
could get 19s. at any time, and therefore 
they would have a fixed value, so that he 
should know the amount of his loss ; but 
if the paper of the Bank should be depre- 
ciated, he would never be able to ascer- 
tain that loss, because it might vary from 
day to day. No comparison could ever 
be made between the precious metals and 
paper in a state of depreciation. He 
wished that gentlemen, instead of amusing 
them with pew terms of “ circulatmg me- 
dium”? and the like, had shown an in- 
stance, ancient or modern, in which 
paper, when forced into circulation by 
the authority of the state, had been re- 
ceived in the same manner as gold and 
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silver. The thing was impdssible ; for the 
value of paper must always be dependent 
on the gis converting it into sil- 
ver and gold. agreed, that the dura- 
tion of the bill should be a short one. 
He knew not whether the duration of the 
bill was intended to be for three weeks, 
or for three or six months; but this he 
knew, that the longer the duration, the 
greater our difficulty would be, and he 
must be a sanguine man, inileed, if he 
thought the country would not be ruined 
in its credit, if this bill continued for six 
or eight months. There were some per- 
sons who confessed that this evil could 
mot be removed during the war. He 
with them: but he doubted whe- 
ther it could be removed even in ce, 
unless that desirable event should take 
place very soon. Every hour that it was 
delayed diminished our chance of remov- 
ing the calamity. If we had not peace in 
the spring of 1797, what should we say in 
the autumn? This was a question whicb 
did not depend on the taking of a town, 
or a fortress. An enumeration of many 
successes in that respect would be of no 
avail. This was a time in which we should 
not conceal any thing from the public. 
A new loan of several millions would be 
speedily wanted, which certainly would 
not tend to improve the situation of our 
credit. He could not bring himself 
to state the circumstances of the country 
without the most painful anxiety. It was 
now on the brink of a dreadful precipice, 
and one false step might throw it into a 
gulph out of which it could never rise. 
ir W. Pulteney said, that the great mis- 
chief of the present stoppage was its effect 
on paper credit, which had been the means 
of our commercial pre-eminence; and 
such was the importance of preserving it, 
that, in his opinion, immediate means 
should be devised of restoring it to its 
former state. That this was possible, he 
had no doubt. Nay he himself was pos- 
sessed of a ges by which this interdiction 
on the Bank might be removed within a 
month : it required energy and resolution; 
but with these it would not fail of success. 
The plan now before them was inadequate 
to its purpose, and, like all similar schemes, 
would inevitably occasion the destruction 
of those who brought it forward. 

Mr. Pt said, that it was a delicate 
matter for any men to state with any de- 
gree of confidence, the precise time for 
limiting the intended ‘restriction on the 
Bank; for it was impossible to forcsee 
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the exact period at which the necessity 
for its continuance would cease. How- 
ever earnest gentlemen might be on that 
point, a cause which had produced so 
great an effect could not be removed in 
so short a time as their desires might in- 
duce them to expect. A limitation of 
three months seemed advisable, and the 
24th of June appeared to him a proper 
period. Yet he did not mention that as 
the precise and settled time for the dura- 
tion of the measure. An hon. baronet 
had assured gentlemen, that he was in 
possession of a sure method to remove 
the restriction in one month ; but he had 
not thought proper to disclose the parti- 
cular measures which were to accomplish 
that very desirable end. The remedy 
could not take place instantaneously, but 
must be the result of gradual investigation 
and progressive improvement.—With re- 
spect to the propositions thrown out, of 
reducing the amount of notes in circula- 
tion, it was a subject on which he had 
not been able to form any judgment. But 
when he reviewed the arguments adduced 
by a right hon. gentleman, a sudden dimi- 
nution of the circulating medium deci- 
sively appeared to be the result of them. 
As so much had been said on the nature 
of a circulating medium, he thought it 
necessary to notice that he did not for his 
own part take it to be of that empirical 
kind which had been generally described. 
It appeared to him to consist in any thing 
that answered the great purposes of 
trade and commerce, whether in specie, 
paper, or any other term that might be 
used. The right hon. gentleman admitted 
that a sudden diminution of the circulating 
medium would destroy the commerce of 
the country. But he also appeared to 
have stated, that if the effects of the Bank 
were converted into cash, and the claims 
of the public creditors satisfied, then the 
House would put themselves in the situa- 
tion of keeping their faith. But that po- 
sition (said Mr. Pitt) I positively deny. 
The most effectual way to keep our faith 
cannot be separated from the commerce, 
the manufactures, and the activity of the 
country. It is by preserving these, that 
we can alone give energy to public credit. 
It is by giving stability to the Bank, in a 
manner directly opposite to that proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, that we can 
alone give life to trade, deaw into circula- 
tion the specie hoarded up at home, and 
bring back the money which has been re- 
mitted to foreign countries. On such a 
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conduct depends the real security of the 
public creditors, and not on the measure 
suggested, of converting into cash the 
assets of the Bank, which, however tem- 
porary in its relief, would ultimately 
plunge the nation in the deepest distress, 
and completely ruin the credit of the 
country. The right hon. gentleman 
might as well argue, that to destroy the 
source and means of commerce would re- 
store credit and remove every difficulty. 
Such a proceeding would, indeed, make 
an incurable wound in our dearest in- 
terests. But, Sir, that is not all; the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan looks to the 
reduction of paper, but not to the increase 
of specie; and how would the nation be 
bettered by it? The outstanding debts 
of the Bank might, I grant, be paid by it; 
but it totally deprives the public creditor 
of any chance in our future prosperity ; 
for the Bank would just have enough to 
discharge the claims which might be 
brought against it, and we should neces- 
sarily be left without any resource to 
which our commerce, our manufactures, 
or the spirit of national enterprise, could 
look for support, vigour, and extension. 
It does not, therefore, seem to me to be 
the true rcad for us to pursue, in endea- 
vouring to maintain the activity of our in- 
ternal traffic, and the success of our ex- 
ternal commercial designs, with which 
public credit is so materially con- 
nected. We should hope that by encou- 
raging them in adopting means consistent 
with their support, we have the best 
chance of bringing specie and bullion into 
the Bank, and restoring to the country 
the full circulation of money.—He consi- 
dercd a prudent increase of Bank notes 
at the present moment as the most effec- 
tual means of producing essential benefit, 
and which could be easily reduced at a 
future period. That was the most ra- 
tional way of shortening the duration of 
the necessity. Yet if any gentleman could 
state to tle committce a better plan, he 
would gladly give his assent to it. 

Mr. /‘ox said, he had no particular ob- 
jection to the use of the term circulating 
medium, except that he preferred old 
terms to new; but be must aver, that the 
doctrine of the right hon. gentleman was 
fundamentally erroneous, and must be so 
if the first and eternal principles by which 
all circulation was governed were true. 
According to his doctrine, it would be the 
surest way of putting an end to the present 
dilemma, if paper were to be extended 
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beyond the proportion of specie, rather 
than diminished ; and by this he speciously 
said, that commerce was to be maintained, 
industry promoted, and all the sources of 
our wealth to be fed. It was not decla- 
mation, however showy, that would 
change the everlasting nature of things. 
Suppose that, on a basis of one million of 
specie, there was an issue of only one mil- 
lion of notes, would it be a question, that 
these notes would be in more estimation 
than if it were known that two, three, or 
more millions were to be issued? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman, 
however, notes were to be valuable in 
proportion to their quantity, and as they 
exceeded the solidity of the foundation 
upon which they were issued—-a proposition 
which mnst be false if the principles of 
credit be true. In talking of a circulating 
medium, gentlemen got into errors by 
supposing that paper was a circulating 
medium. It was no such thing. The 
circulating mediums were the precioas 
metals, and the paper that used so freely 
to circulate, flowed from the opinion the 
public had of the facility and certainty with 
which that paper could be converted into 
the precious metals. In case of barter, 
the precious metals were taken as a cir- 
culating medium in preference to any 
thing else, as being a material of substan- 
tial value in all countries, and upon which 
there was a general convention of man- 
kind; but to substitute paper as a circus 
lating medium, required that it should 
either be done by convention or by force. 
If by convention of any part of the king- 
dom, it still did nothing, because the rest 
of the world were not parties thereto; and if 
done by force, we must incur the penalties 
which a forced circulation of paper had 
brought upon every country that had 
adopted the expedient. The use of paper, 
then, must always be secondary to the 
precious metals, must flow from credit, 
and credit must in its nature arise out of 
the opinion that the paper was issued in 
due and discreet proportion to the fund 
of specie. But to say that paper differed 
from the nature of every thing else, and 
that it was valuable in proportion as it 
was plentiful, and not as it was rare, and 
that the abundance of paper would incline 
people not to hoard guineas, but would 
induce them to carry them to the Bank, 
were propositions so inconsistent with 
sound reasoning, that he was ashamed of 
calling up principles, which were as clear 
as the simplest proposition of mathematics, 
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Sir John Sinclair was happy to hear | by credit founded on the opinion that 
what had fallen from sir W. Pulteney, re- | it was limited in its quantity, and was well 
specting his confidence in a plan which | proportioned to its basis. All the chi- 
might bring matters to a settlement in a | meras of the chancellor of the exchequer 
short time. He had himself a paper in | would deceive himself, and the country. 
his hand, which he meant hereafter to The clause, with the amendment, was 
submit to the consideration of the House | adopted. 
on this subject. He condemned the in- | 
tention to force the public creditors to} March 24. The House went again 
take notes in payment of their dividends. | intoa committee on the bill. On the ex- 
There were also other public creditors | ception contained in the clause for the 
who had not been mentioned, but who, | purpose of securing the payment of the 
he supposed, were to be put by the.bill in | army and navy, 
this same predicament. He meant those {| Mr. Fox said, that though the necessity 
who held stock of the South Sea and East | of the times induced him not to oppose 
India company. this bill, there were many parts of it cen- 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he felt a mixture | surable ; but none so much as this provi- 
of surprise and hope at the speeches of the | sion in favour of the army and navy. He 
two hon. baronets. Their assertion, that | conceived, that in the eye of strict justice 
there were means so strongly and speedily | and right, and by the law of the land, the 
efficacious, must be very flattering to the | public creditor was the object in whose 
House and the public, but why send bavout any exception from the restrictions 
away the plans to another committee? of the bill, should be first made. The de- 
Why not propose them to-night? He | mands of the army and navy, when com- 
longed to congratulate the House on | pared with the demands of the creditors to 
such a notable discovery. There was not | whom the public faith was plighted were 
worse policy than to think that by de- | objects of inferior consideration. 
creasing the paper, the difficulty would! Mr. Pité said, that some instances must 
be decreased also. In order to correct | be admitted as exceptions to the restric- 
the evil, gold must be brought into tion; and surely from the very nature of 
circulation, either from foreign coun- , the engagements made by law with the 
tries, or private hordes: yet the right | army and navy, they obviously stood fore- 
hon. gentleman (Mr. rate would adopt | most as objects of exception. 
that very measure which he himself} Mr. Whitbread allowed there was some 
allowed would have a tendency to injure | Teason in the argument, as far as it related 
commerce, and thereby dry up that source to the navy ; but why should the soldier 
of relief. Gentlemen did not consider | be paid in cash in preference to the arti- 
how much of this distress arose from the | ficer? Why? the reason was that the 
very nature of our commercial dealings, , former had arms in his hand, and the 
The credit we gave was one year, eigh- latter had not. Did the right hon. gen- 
teen months, or two years, while we paid tleman mean by conciliating the military 
at six months; so that in the progressive ‘to keep down the rest of the people? 
increase of trade it was some time before Did he mean to say “1 will take cash 
the balance flowed in. The bad effects ; from you the stock-holder, and give it to 
were past—the good were yet to come. | those’ who will punish ee if you mur- 
As to discounting, it did not increase the | mur?” He wanted to place all the specie 
paper in circulation: for the bills dis- | of the country at the command of go- 
counted were paid when due in bank bills, | vernment. He had already had in con- 
which kept the quantity in circulation | templation a forced loan; and, perhaps, 
nearly the same. to procure cash, he would resort to do- 

Sir W. Pulteney said, he did not speak | miciliary visits. Would the Bank have 
in that House, or elsewhere, without re- | the power of resisting any order of coun- 
fection. He was no enthusiast, nor did | cil when issued ? 
he ever cant about a thing which he did Mr. Pitt said, it was something singular 
nut understand. He sincerely believed | for the hon. gentleman to assume, that 
that his plan was calculated to restore the | the public safety had no interest in the 
credit of circulation. He _ perfectly | payment of the army. Still more extra- 
agreed with Mr. Fox. His ideas upon | ordinary was the insinuation, that govern- 
credit were eternal truths. It was impos- | ment paid the army, not for the purposes 
sible to keep up the value of papcr bat | of national defence, but for that of violat- 
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ing the law, and sing the subject. 
The law enacted, Hr rel should be 
kept. Would the hon gentleman say, 
that public safety or individual security, 
was better protected by the circumstance 
ofa disbanded army, with arms and without 

? As friends to order were those the 
principics which gentlemen would wish to 
avow ? For public and constitutional pur- 
poses, the measure as it stood in the bill 
‘was most salutary. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the ministér 
had put it to those who sat opposite to 
him, whether, as friends to order, they 
would object to the principle of paying 
the army and at! inspecie? He thought 
certainly, that the mischief of objecting 
to that principle would be great, but that 
the mischief of paying the army and navy 
in specie, in preference to the public cre- 
ditor, would be much greater; and this 
Opinion was strengthened by what he had 
just heard. If such was to be the case, 
not only public credit, but the very foun- 
dations upon whioh it stood would be de- 
stroyed. ‘“ But had the public safety,” 
said the minister, ‘* no interest in paying 
an army which the law had enabled go- 
vernment to keep on foot for the public 
service? To this he should reply, that 
the law had enabled government to pay 
them only after they had paid the public 
creditor. But now came the mischievous 
part of the argument, which destroyed 
the very foundation upon which public 
credit rested. The right hon. gentleman 
had alluded to the disorders that would 
result from a disbanded army. Would 
the public creditor, he had said, be safer 
—would the constitution, would the Jaws, 
would the labourer be safer,—from the 
circumstance of a disbanded army, with 
arms in their hands, and without pay ? 
The answer was plain—the law had de. 
clared otherwise: the law had determined 
that the public creditor should be paid in 
the first instance, and the militia after the 
public creditor. But this argument of 
the minister’s would apply not to the 
failure of specie, but to the deficiency of 
ways and means. Suppose the ways and 
means to be inadequate—the right hon. 
gentleman, if he adhered to this mode of 
rcasoning, must be prepared in that case 
to say, ** stop the payments to the public 
creditor! pay him 3 per cent. instead of 
5.” He might advance in his justification, 
that it was necessary to pay the army in 
order to ensure the safety of the public 
ercditor. And here came the mischief of 
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a tax upon the funds. If the public cre- 
ditor’s safety depended upon the army 
being paid, upon what principle (should 
the ways and means be inadequate), could 
it be said that the public debt ouglit not 
to be postponed to pay them? And in 
that case, what security would the public 
creditor have that he would ever be paid 
by a government having such an army at 
their command? The constitution had 
declared, that the means should be pro- 
vided for paying the public creditor first. 
That the mischief of being without an 
army in time of war would be great, he 
allowed; that it would be great to be 
without one in time of peace, he doubted. 
But the right hon. gentleman had been 

utting extreme cases. For his own part 

e was of opinion, that the protecting of 
public credit was a more likely way to ee 
duce an army, than the protecting of an 
army was to produce public credit; and 
that if the present measure lasted more 
than two months, the consequences would 
be fatal. 

Mr. Pitt put it to the candour of the 
House, whether, if the legislature thought 
it necessary to keep an army for foreign 
defence, and he thought that army 
should be paid in specie, for domestic 
safety, it must necessarily be for sinister 
purposes? If the House acted on the 
principles of the right hon. gentleman, 
they would frustrate what they professed 
to have in view—they would “ keep the 
word of promise to the ear, and break it 
to the sense.” The whole measure was 
intended merely to give time for the pub- 
lic resources to act, and, in the mean 
time, it was the duty of every man to 
adopt every measure that could preserve 
order, and maintain public security. 

Mr. Sheridan considered the speech of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, as a di- 
rect confession of the establishment of a 
military government. What would the 
army say, when they heard the right hon. 
gentleman’s arguments? They would say 
this: the chancellor of the exchequer has 
avowed, that he dares not refuse us, be- 
cause we have arms in our hands.” 
What was this but acknowledging that 
the country was under a despotic govern- 
ment? The soldiers would next insist 
upon the continuance of their allowance of 
bread ; they would make fresh demands, 
and enforce them, by coming down to the 
House with arms in their hands. To the 
clause in question he objected and wished 
to move that the Treasury should have 
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the power of drawing upon the Bank for 
specie, only for the payment of the army 
and navy abroad. 

Sir M. Le Fleming, said that the pay- 
ment of the army was made in such 
trifling sums, that paper could not possibly 
be used in it. The speech of the hon. 
gentleman was shamefully inflammatory, 
and intended merely to work up the minds 
of the labouring poor to discontent and 
resentment against the government. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, there was more 
made of this matter, on both sides, than 
it warranted or required. The soldiers 
were always paid in change, which was to 
be had in the places where they were 
quartered, and not from the Bank. The 
soldiers must lay out all they got, and b 
that means the change returned bac 
again into the hands that it came from. 
He thought it should be left on the same 
footing as in the navy. 

Mr. Whitbread ae that taking 
the argument of the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the subject of paying the 
army io cash, whilst the manufacturer 
and labourer were obliged to accept notes, 
and coupling it with the general conduct 
of ministers, and in particular with the 
open declaration of one right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Windham) that “ it might be 
necessary to use a vigour beyond the law,” 
the whole appeared to him extremely 
alarming. He could not help thinking 
that they had something in contem- 
plation which was wholly unconstitutional. 

Mr. Fox said, that after the alarming 
manner in which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had argued, in justification of the 
measure of paying the army in cash, and 
after the very unconstitutional measures 
which ministers had shewn themselves 
disposed to pursue, he was by no means 
easy, to see them possess such a dreadful 
engine of power in their hands as an army 
thus paid, in case their apprehensions and 
fears for their own personal safety should 
lead them to call out that army to resist 
internal commotions. 

Mr. Sheridan hoped the time was not 
far off when he should see the chancellor 
of the exchequer held up as the author of 
all the fatal calamities which had befallen 
the country, and made solely responsible 
for them. 

The clause was then agreed to.—The 
clause for fixing the duration of the re- 
striction being read, 

Mr. Pitt allowed, that as short a time 
as possible should be fixed, but still it was 
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necessary to allow so much as might give 
the Bank an opportunity, to pay with 
such effect, as to ensure a continuance of 
their doing so, when once they began 
again to pay in specie. Much might be 
expected in time to be brought in, from 
the country, and much from abroad. He 
was at a loss what time to propose; but, 
in order to give every probable scope to 
the Bank, he thought the time ought not 
to be shorter than the 24th of June next, 
and would move that the blank be filled 
up with that day. 

Sir W. Pulteney was of opinion that the 
longer the bill was allowed to operate, the 
worse the condition of the Bank would 
become. He had a plan in his pocket 
which he was confident would save the 
country, ifexecutedintime. He thought 
the debate should be adjourned, in order 
to give gentlemen an opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject coolly and delibe- 
rately. The period of the bill ought not 
to extend longer than a month, but in the 
mean time he wished the debate on the 
clause to be adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. Ellison was averse to all theories, 
and wished to hear plain sense and plain 
facts. He entreated the hon. baronet to 
bring forward the panacea which he said 
he recat which, he trusted, 
would prove an effectual remedy for the 
present distresses of the country. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that he had no 
mystery about the remedy he had to pro- 
pose, it was no panacea, no nostrum, but 
what men of experience in financial affairs 
might easily devise. It was in vain to 

ropose his plan at present; for if the 
Bil passed with its clauses, such as 
now stood, every remedy that could be 
proposed would be unavailing. He was 
now ready to propose his plan, if the na- 
ture of the debate and the hour of the 
night would permit it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. baronet was 
the best judge when he should produce 
his intended plan. He was anxious to 
hear what it was, as he was sure that no- 
thing but what was solid and salutary 
could come from so distinguished a finan- 
cier. Though he was eager that no delay 
should intervene, yet he would willingly 
postpone the business for a short time, if 
then the result of the hon. baronet’s plan 
could be unfolded to the House. 

Mr. Fox said, that if the clause was 
pressed to a decision, he must certainly op- 
pose it, for he saw no use in a long 
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eriod. He would therefore move that 
instead of the “ 24th of June,” the “ Ist 
of May,” should stand in the clause. 

Mr. Pitt opposed the amendment, be- 
cause he thought no grounds had been 
laid before the House to induce them to 

ee to a shorter period. By agreeing 
to the day he had proposed, the House 
would not put it out of their power to re- 
peal the bill, if any fortunate events ren- 
dered that possible before the 24th of 
June, for there was a clause to that effect. 

Mr. Sheridan could not agree with the 
hon. baronet, that the Bank never could 
pay again; on the contrary, he thought 
they might do so in much less time than | 
that fixed by the chancellor of the exche- ' 
quer, provided government paid as large | 
a portion of their debt to the Bank, as he 
understoood they meant todo. He made . 
a fanciful allusion to the Bank, as an el- 
derly lady in the city, of great credit and 
long standing, who had lately made a 

faux pas which was not altogether inexcu- 
sable. She had he said unfortunately | 
fallen into bad company, and contracted 
too great an intimacy and connexion at 
the St. James’s end of the town. The 
young gentleman, however, who had em- 
ployed all his arts of soft persuasion to 
seduce this old lady, had so far shown 
his designs, that by timely breaking off 
the connexion, there might be hopes 
for the old gentlewoman once more re- 
gaining her credit and injured reputation. 

order to facilitate this, he should sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. Lubbock said:—For my part, I 
have no idea of any real want of specie 
in the kingdom. I offered Mr. Newland to 
pay into the Bank 10,000 guineas, on 
condition he would repay the same sum 
in specie if I required it; an offer which I 
really did not think he would have refused ; 
and at the same time I observed to him, 
that I knew those who would pay him, in 
the course of a few days, 50,000 guineas 
on the same terms. The time the Bank 
should open to pay again in specie, ought 
to be left to the judgment ofthe governor 
and directors, as the naming any certain 
day might be injurious to the country 
bankers, who would have those who held 
their notes calling on that day for their 
money; whereas, if the Bank began to 
pay in specie without such notice, all 
would go on smoothly. If three millions 
were added to their capital, it would 
enable the Bank to discount to a much 
larger amount, which would more than 
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accommodate the commercial world; and I 
would venture to be d——d if such a sum 
would not be subscribed in twenty-four 
hours: this would put all to rights. 

Mr. Dent thought the connexion be- 
tween the government and the Bank ought 
to be prevented, and that the debt of 
eleven million should be discharged. This 
would go a great way to restore public 
credit. 

The committee divided on Mr. Fox’s 
Amendment: Ayes, 88; Noes, 218. 


March 27. The report of the bill bein 
brought up, and it appearing that scared 
clauses were intended to be offered to the 
said bill, it was resolved, that the bill 
should be recommitted with respect to the 
said clauses. The House having resolved 
itself into the committee, 

Mr. Pitt proposed his first clause, 
“That the collectors of the public re- 
venue, &c. shall receive in payment bank 
notes, &c. during the continuance of the 
restriction on the Bank not to issue cash, 
&c.” This being agreed to, Mr. Pitt 
said, he should as concisely explain the 
substance of the clause which he was 
about to offer. It had reference to the 
situation of persons who might offer, in 
payment of their debts, bank notes, and 
might have no means of paying their debts 
in cash. The clause did not go the length 
of making bank notes a legal tender, nor 
of taking away the power of the creditor 
to pursue, in the course of legal process, 
means to obtain payment of his demand 
in cash. The whole substance of the 
clause was this: if any man offered a bank 
note in payment of a demand that offer 
should do away the effect of a personak 
arrest in the first instance. The other 
process of the law should take its course 
to the attainment of judgment, as if this 
clause had never been projected, in the 
same manner as when any man sues for 
his debt without arresting the person of 
his debtor. It only saved the holder of a 
bank note from the inconvenience of giv- 
ing bail to an action upon depositing the 
bank note. The condition of the creditor 
would be this: that the bank note shalk 
stand as a security for his demand until 
he shall, in due course of law, obtain his 
judgment. When we considered the ge- 
neral feeling which had gone abroad, and 
which was manifested by the resolutions 
of different opulent societies to receive 
bank notes as cash in payment, this de- 
posit would be a good security to the cre- 
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ditor in the course of his legal process, 
without binding him to take it after he 
shall have obtained his judgment for his 
debt. 

Mr. Fox did not rise to object to this 
clause. He was not one of those who 
admired the policy of an arrest in the first 
instance, in order to obtain payment of a 
demand. It must be obvious to the com- 
mittee, that formerly when men received 
in payment of their demands a bank note, 
they received that sort of paper for which, 
when they pleased, they might have money. 
This new regulation was leaving to a man 
no choice as to the mode in which he was 
to be paid, or even in which he was to 
have security for the payment of his de- 
mand. This was acase for which, per- 
haps, there was no remedy, and we were 
left only in acondition to lament it. If 
one man had a demand upon another for 
1,000%. and he proceeded against him, he 
could, under this clause, have no other 
security than that ofa bank note; a very 
good security he hoped it would be; but, 
then, if he took it, and owed another the 
same sum, and that other did not choose 
to take it, he must incur the penalty 
which would attend the litigation of that 
demand. All this was a serious evil to 
every person who should have the misfor- 
tune to be involved in it. He wished the 
committee to consider the case fully, for 
it was impossible to foresee what effect 
the whole of these circumstances might 
ultimately have upon public credit. We 
were brought into a situation in which 
difficulties would every day be more nu- 
merous, and our remedies fewer and 
fewer. What conclusion did he draw 
from all this? That we should fix, for 
the whole of the operation of this bill, as 
short a duration as possible. 

Mr. Hussey was glad that bank notes 
were not proposed to be made a legal 
tender, because the mischief of that 
would be obvious. Adam Smith said, 
that the funded debt ofa nation was a 
source of capital, and in that view he also 
took it. He did not agree with those who 
talked of the necessity of increasing the 
circulating medium of a country, without 
considering the real wealth of that coun- 
try. No medium, whether countenanced 
by government or not, was worth any 

ing, but as it was the representative of 
real wealth. Our object appeared to be 
that of aiding the circulation of valid 
paper, which was founded on a solid se- 
curity, namely, the pledge of the national 
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faith to the proprietor of the funds. He: 
therefore proposed, that any man possess- 
ing 100/. in the 3 per cents, or any other 
sum, should have, to that amount, by 
applying at the Bank, an authentic docu- 
ment of the value of his property at the 
fair marketable price of it at the time of 
the application. This would enable any 
man to raise money upon the most solid 
security. -By this, activity might be 
given to acapital of 400 millions of funded 
property. 7 

Sir F. Baring doubted whether those 
who brought forward this bill understood 
the extent of the operation it would have.’ 
A vast mass of the circulating property 
in this country was applicable to the pay- 
ment of foreign bills of exchange, Oe 
which the present bill was not at all 
adapted. What was a party to do on 
whom a foreign bill of exchange, payable 
in gold and silver, was drawn when that 
bill became due? If he had nothing but . 
bank notes, his bill would be protested, 
and the credit of the party would be 
ruined. He saw no means by which 
this evil could be avoided but by making 
bank notes a legal tender. 

Mr. Dent thougit that Bank notes 
might be made a legal tender while the 
present suspension lasted. It also ap- 
peared to him that some measure should 
be adopted for limiting the number of 
Bank notes. 

Mr. Pitt said, that with respect to 
making Bank notes a legal tender, it was 
almost a universal opinion in the House, 
that if it was possible to meet the present 
difficulty without taking that step, it ought 
to be done. Upon a subject of this sort, 
there was so much difficulty, and so mucl: 
uncertainty, that no man eould speak with 
great confidence upon it. But as long as 
the circulation rested upon paper taken 
by general consent, he thought it would 
not be adviseable to have it taken by com- 
pulsion, which might have an injurious 
effect, and was at present superfluous 
They had seen that, during the month 
which had elapsed since the suspension, 
paper had been willingly and universally 
received. The effects of this were so be-. 
neficial, that there was little reason to 
apprehend that the public would not en- 
deavour to continue it until the suspension 
should be removed. He therefore hoped 
the hon. gentleman would not compel the 
House to discuss a question of that kind; | 
because, at this moment, it would not 
only be useless but improper. With res- 
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pect to the limitation of Bank notes, it 
would first be necessary to ascertain that 
the Bank had issued too many; but he 
did not understand that any idea of that 
sort was prevalent. The present difficulty 
had arisen, not from too great a number 
being in circulation, but too few. The 
bankers were perfectly satisfied with the 
clause before the committee, as it gave 
them as much security as they desired to 
have. To go farther now he thought 
would be imprudent. 

Mr. Fox agreed, that the committee 
should not go to any length that was not 
necessary in forcing the circulation of 
paper ; but as to Bank notes, he thought 
they could not be free from that sort of 
jealousy which attended the issuing them, 
when it was known that no cash was to 
be expected in exchange for them at the 
Bank until the expiration of the present 
bill. As to the time when the bill ex- 
} ets and whether then cash would be 

ad for them at the Bank, that was en- 
tirely matter of conjecture. The ne- 
cessity which produced the first order 
in council might produce its continu- 
ance beyond the period of the present 
bill ; and therefore upon the ground of 
public security there was nothing to rest 
upon. He must therefore repeat, that 
there never would be any security for the 
country until its credit should be restored. 
He had no difficulty in saying, that if it 
were possible for us to-morrow to have 
the choice whether we should get thirty 
or forty millions in specie, to enable the 
Bank to pay in- cash all the notes that 
were issued, or to have no more specie 
than we have at present, but be able to 
restore public credit, he should prefer the 
restoration of public credit to the influx 
of such an immense quantity of wealth. 
That restoration of credit was not to be 
obtained by wealth, but by confidence. 

Mr. Pitt rose only to make a short ob- 
servation. As to making the suspension 
as short as possible, it was a point upon 
which there could not be two opinions. 
But the only point in dispute was, before 
they could attain that object, what system 
of measures they should adopt in order to 
accelerate it?) They should not begin by 
deceiving the public, by holding out too 
short a period, which must create great 
disappointment. 7 

Mr. Hobhouse said :—Sir; the chancel- 
Jor of the exchequer has informed us, that 
the bankers are perfectly satisfied with 
_ the present clause, which in case of a re- 
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fusal to discharge their notes in specie, 
protects them in the first instance, from 
personal arrest. I am not inclined to dis- 
pute the veracity of the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; but I must say, that the conduct 
of the bankers fills me with astonishment. 
Notwithstanding this clause, they are 
liable for their inability to pay in specie, 
brought upon them by the order of coun- 
cil, to action upon action; nay, they are 
at the mercy of every petty-fogging at- 
torney, who may strike a docket against 
them, and work a commission of banke 
ruptcy. Ifthe bankers be satisfied with 
this exposcd situation, it must be from a 
conviction that they have it not in their 

ower to make it better. Nothing but a 
aw, declaring bank notes to be legal ten- 
der of payment, can relieve the bankers 
and the trading part of the community 
from the hardships to which they are now 
subject ; but the remedy would introduce 
worse evils than those it is intended to 
remove. 

Alderman Curtis said, that the hon. 
gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that a refusal to pay in specie was an act 
of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that he stood cor- 
rected. A refusal to pay in specie was 
not an act of bankruptcy, unless the party 
refusing should remain unbailed for two 
months. But, notwithstanding this mis- 
take, his argument was still good; that 
bankers were not relieved from the risk 
of continual prosecutions; and it was 
most wonderful, therefore, that they 
should be contented with the clause. 

Sir F. Baring was averse to all systems 
of speculation in paper money. Their 
fatal effects, he exemplified, by what had 
befallen the Ayr bank, where more paper 
was issued than the country required ; 
and where it was no sooner issued, but it 
returned again to the Bank, till it fell to 
a discount of three or four per cent. As 
far, however, as the issuing of paper, to 
a certain extent, went to facilitate com- 
mercial accommodation, he was by no 
means Inclined to oppose it. 

Mr. Pitt contended, that the issuing of 
paper, if restrained within due limits, was 
productive of the best advantages; but 
more should not be issued than the coun- 
try required; thus, the example of the 
Ayr bank did not apply. The only limits 
that ought to circumscribe the accommo- 
dation of the Bank, were, in his opinion, 
the extent of the scale of .commerce, and 
the nature of the securities on which ac- 
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commodations should be granted. The 
issue should, therefore, be restricted only 
within the capital of the Bank, and on 
solid security. 

Mr. Fox said, that he would now move 
the clause, of which he gave notice the 
other night, respecting the issuing of 
money from the Bank for the uses o go- 
vernment, in its foreign relations. e 
would not tie it down by any restrictive 
qualifications, leaving it to the right hon. 
gentleman to propose such qualifications 
as to him should appear necessary and 
proper. He then moved a clause to the 
following effect: ‘* That it shall not be 
Jawful for the Bank to issue any cash by 
way of loan to government, for any fo- 
reign power, pending the operation of the 
restriction now laid on the Bank by the 
late minute of council.’ 

Mr. Pitt said, that he felt no objection 
to the principle of the clause: it was his 
wish, that the advances of the Bank should 
be reduced rather than increased, during 
its present state of embarrassment. But, 
should the clause now proposed be ad- 
mitted, without any qualification or ex- 
ception, very material inconvenicnce might 
arise to the public service from govern- 
ment being suddenly deprived of the 
power of raising money on exchequer 
bills. There should, therefore, be some 
exception introduced into the clause, con- 
ferring a power of issuing money to a 
limited amount, suppose 600,000/., and 
that only on the credit of the exchequer 
bills already authorized by a vote of par- 
liament. * 

The clause so amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Nicholls moved for leave to bring 
up a clause for limiting the amount of the 
debts which the Bank might be allowed 
to contract during the continuance of the 
bill. He said that, antecedent to the 
failure of the Bank there was a natural 
limitation to the issue of Bank bills, viz. 
that if more were issued than were wanted 
for the purposes of commercial intercourse, 
the holders of the bills could carry them 
in and demand cash. The present bill 
would take away this natural restriction. 
it was therefore necessary to substitute 
some positive restriction. To what sum 
the Bank should be restricted, he did 
not himself mean to suggest. He had 
left the blank to be filled up by the 
chancellor of the excliequer; and if 
the sum which might be suggested by 
him was not very much out of propor- 
tion, he would acquiesce in it. If the bill 
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passed without such restriction, the Bank 
would be converted into a mint, which 
might coin bills to any amount. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had ex- 
pressed his hopes, that the bill would be 
of short duration. It was not the deci- 
sion of that House that it should terminate 
on the 24th of June which could fix a 
period to the duration of the bill. When 
the bill was once passed, it must continue 
until the Bank could meet the demands 
of its creditors with cash; aud to enable 
them to meet the demands of their credi- 
tors, it was necessary to restrain them 
from increasing the amount of their debts. 
It had been said, that the Bank would 
make a moderate use of the unlimited 
power entrusted to them. The French 
government had at first made a moderate 
use of the power of issuing assignats; but 
their necessities soon compelled them to 
issue them with profusion. 

Mr. Pitt objected to the clause asa 
matter already discussed, and wished it 
to be postponed till the report of the se- 
cret committee now sitting should be be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Nicholls said, it was true that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had consented 
to a limitation of the open and direct 
loans from the Bank to government, but 
it was still possible that the minister 
might obtain money from the Bank co- 
vertly and indirectly. The minister might 
open a loan, and the minister’s friends 
might fill that Joan, relying that through 
the minister’s influence, they should ob- 
tain money from the Bank, either on the 
discount of bills, or by a pledge of their 
scrip. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, it was impossible 
to sit and hear such insinuations. He 
asserted that no minister, nor any autho- 
rity on earth, ever had or ever should 
control the conduct of the directors of the 
Bank in giving accommodation to indivi- 
dual merchants by way of discount. The 
direct contrary was the fact. The direc- 
tors had ever maintained the utmost in- 
dependence in the matter, and he was 
persuaded they would ever doso in regard 
to the limitation proposed by the clause. 
He argued, that it would be wholly unne- 
cessary, because the directors were the 
best judges to what extent their issue of 
paper should be made, which must be re- 
gulated by prudence; inasmuch as they 
would have to discharge it in specie when- 
ever the present restriction should be re- 
moved, which was fixed but for a short 
ume. 
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Mr. Piit said, that assignats were is- 
sued as a mere engine of finance: the re- 
verse was the case here: for the issue was 
restrained by the very last clause, during 
the continuance of the present bill. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that however the hon. 
director might be hurt with the observa- 
tion, it was known that the discounts at 
the Bank were a matter of favour. The 
influence of the minister with the directors 
was a matter which could not be denied. 

Mr, Fox said, that however short the 
present operation of the bill might be, it 
‘must be co-extensive with the necessity; 
and therefore, in case the necessity for 
restraining the payment in specie conti- 
nued beyond the 24th of June, the bill 
must be renewed. After the late discredit 
of the Bank, the directors were not the 
most proper persons to judge of the limi- 
tation. The Bank might not hitherto have 
discounted bills of individuals on the re- 
commendation of government; but, after 
what they had seen, men must shut their 
eyes wilfully if they did not know that the 
recommendation of government might 
have great weight. 

The Clause was negatived. 


March 31. On the motion of Mr. Pitt, 
the House went again into a committee on 
the Bill. 

Mr. Pitt said, that after a great deal of in- 
tercourse upon this subject, with the Bank 
directors, he was inclined to believe, that 
if permission were given to persons to pay 
money into the bank, and to receive, upon 
demand, part in cash, and a proportion in 
paper, it would have a tendency to accu- 
mulate large sums in the Bank. Upon this 
general principle, he should propose this 
clause ; the purport of which was, to en- 
able those persons who deposited cash in 
the Bank, to draw out three-fourths in 
specie, and the remainder in notes, during 
the continuance of the restriction. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not consent to 
the passing of this clause. The only prin- 
ciple on which the order of council, the 
obedience of the Bank to that order, and 
the bill of which this was proposed to be a 
clause, was grounded, was the absolute 
necessity of the case. Such a principle 
was in itself of a nature that could not be 
limited; and if in the single instance al- 
luded to, it was sufficient to justify the 
breach of the most solemn engagements, 
he wished to know what provision it was 
possible for parliament to make that might 
not be broken under the same plea? If 
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the same difficulties should arise, the cxi- 
gencies of the state might make it neces- 
sary, under a new alarm, to adopt the 
same measures, and in a similar manner to 
seize on the money hereafter deposited, 
as on that lying in the Bank on the 25th 
of February. It was for this reason, and 
because he was averse to decoy men into 
such a difficulty, that he opposed the 
clause. He could never be persuaded, 
that the creditors of the Bank, under this 
clause, would be safer than those before 
the 25th of February; for it was a moral 
truth, that a promise was never better for 
being repeated, nor increased in value by 
an act of parliament. The laws and the 
faith of the legislature already passed 
had been broken, and the House could 
hardly hope that another act of parlia- 
ment would add to their security. If it 
should be said, that the cash would lie 
untouched in the Bank, and not be a 
plied to any use whatever, that would 
avail but little: there was, in the first 
place, no security for it : and if it was to be 
80, money lying useless could not tend to 
accelerate the period when the necessit 
for restriction would expire. But even if 
it was to be attended with some partial be- 
nefit, he did not like that the House, white 
they were violating their own guarantee 
and laws, should pretend that the faith of 
an act of parliament was sufficient secu- 
rity to decoy more money into the Bank. 
He had heard this measure was to come 
from the Bank; and he conceived it would 
more properly have come from some of 
them than from ministers. He would not 
agree to take the chanccllor of the exche- 
quer as the channel of information from 
the Bank, particularly as there were many 
of the Bank directors members of the 
House; but let the measure come from 
whom it would, he would oppose it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the first ground of 
opposition the right hon. gentleman had 
taken was, the danger that, as necessity 
had compelled a suspension of payment 
of cash on the 25th of February, neces- 
sity night again compel them to adopt 
the same measure as to cash hereafter to 
be lodged under the faith of this clause. 
To this he had the plain and obvious an- 
swer, that if there was any danger, there 
was no compulsion; and the individuals 
being left to their own voluntary inclina- 
tion, might estimate the danger, and act 
upon their own opinions. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, there was danger 
that power might be exercised as before; 
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but surely, in considering a question of 
this kind, the House were not to look to 
what was merely possible. To stop pay- 
ment by an exertion of power, had al- 
ways been possible; but they were not 
therefore to look to that possibility, and 
put it in the scale against well-founded 
principle—but rather to consider whether 
the circumstances led to an opinion that a 
similar stoppage was so probable as to 
‘render it unwise and unfair in parliament 
to suffer individuals, if they chose it, to 
deposit their money in the Bank, and leave 
the Bank and them to exercise a discretion 
concerning it, which, at all events, could 
do no injury, and might, more than pro- 
bably would, lead to the restoration of 
cash payments at the Bank.—It must 
surely be superfluous to repeat, that the 
stoppage of cash payments at the Bank 
was not adopted because the Bank was 
likely at once to want cash, but because 
there was well-grounded reason to con- 
clude, that if it was left subject to the 
unusual drain which had been caused by 
the alarm spread throughout the country, 
and was increasing with daily accelerated 
rapidity, there would soon have been so 
little cash lett, as not to leave enough even 
for a short demand for public exigencies. 
The House, however, were to know, that 
they had proceeded in a manner directly 
contrary-to the supposition of the right 
hon. gentleman; for there was not a single 
shilling taken for public purposes, and a 
little which remained in the exchequer 
had served for the urgent emergencies of 
the state. Probably, then, the cash in 
the Bank on the 25th of February was not 
yet diminished: then, if more cash came 
in, it would go gradually to enable the 
Bank»to open again and resume its opera- 
tions by those slow and successive steps 
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pen, that though under the order of coun- 
cil of the 26th of February, the quantity 
of cash then in the Bank was locked up, 
yet the general principle of banking would 
be kept alive, and that cash kept as a se- 
parate hoard, from whatever might, under 
this clause, be deposited. In this way 
their payments would become rapid and 
considerable, and the Bank would be able 
to resume their operations.—The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that he would 
oppose this clause, because it was only a 
decoy to delude people into depositing 
money in the Bank. If by decoy the 
right hon. gentleman meant false pretence, 
he would only tell him, that those who 
were likely to be concerned, understood 
the nature of the business perfectly; and 
if to their own knowledge and self interest 
they added the right hon. gentleman’s ap- 
prehensions, there was not the smallest 
danger that they would fail to act with 
sufficient caution. It appeared that the 
whole eare, which the myzht hon. ventle- 
man so laboriously exerted on this occa- 
sion, was only to prevent people having it 
in their discretion to do that which, if un- 
restrained they would willingly do. Did 
the right hon. gentleman mean sincerely 
that the Bank should ever resume its 
operation ? Had he not himself frequently 
said, get all the money possible into the 
Bank? Did he hope that the Bank could 
again open without more money in it 
than they now had? If so, how were 
they to vet it but by deposits, which he 
now resists? And if he was now against 
money being deposited by individuals, did 
he expect it to come from abroad? a 
source which the right hon. gentleman 
more than any other distrusted. On what 
ground did he then oppose the measure ? 

Mr. Fox was not satisfied with the rea- 


which would make a resumption safe.—On | sons of the minister upon this subject. 
this point, he had consulted those whowere , His object was, that credit should be re- 


most interested, and best qualified to give 
him information. He had conversed with 
the various members of the Bank, in their 
individual and in their corporate capacity, 
and their opinions were, that it would 
produce a great and salutary effect; for 
money which now lay hoarded, would, 
in that case, be thrown ifto circulation; 
as monied men who would otherwise cir- 
culate the very utmost extent of their pro- 
bable wants, and deposit only the small 
remainder in the Bank, would now deposit 
all they might have over and above the 
lowest calculation they could make of their 
probable necessities, Thus it must hap- 
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stored. That did not depend upon pro- 
mises and engagements, but upon the 
faithful performance of them. Besides, 
there was mischief in the practice of pre- 
ferring one promise to another. The 
promise that was made to the public, 
prior to the 26th of February, had been 
violated, and was to continue to be vio- 
lated during the continuance of this bill ; 
but the promise made in the month of 
March was to be kept. This preference 
of one promise to another, was no more 
the way to restore credit to those who 
made it, thao it was the way to preserve 
the beauty of 3 park to cut down a beau- 
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tiful tree full of bloom and vigour, for the 
‘purpose of planting another in its. stead, 
under the hope that it would soon take 
the same root and possess the same vi- 
gour, as that which had been a hundred 
ears in coming to its maturity. He 
thought that betore parliament entered 
into any new promises or engagements, 
they should discharge their old ones. 

Mr. Pilt said, that the Bank and bankers 
agreed to this clause, although the Bank 
had not particularly desired it. There 
‘was nothing compulsory in the clause; 
but it was thought that it would be pro- 
ductive of benefit to the public, by 
‘causing money to flow more freely into 

-the Bank. The right hon. gentleman 
had fortified his objections, by stat- 
ing extreme cases, as if, because a posi- 
tive engagement had once been suspend- 
ed for a short limited time, ina case 
of necessity, and for the eventual public 
advantage, that therefore it could never 
be expected, that any future engagement 
would be fulfilled. In the present ia- 
stance, the Bank was placed in a situation 
wherein they might be allowed to make 
payments on demand, without interfering 
with those circumstances which had pre- 
vented the former engagements from be- 
ing regularly fulfilled. 

Alderman Curtis supported the clause, 
being convinced that it would tend to re- 
store public credit, and that when once 
the Bank was opened to receive gold, ac- 
cording to the proviso now under consi- 
deration, they would receive it in great 
abundance, as there was no real want of 
that metal. 

Mr. Tierney could not bring himself to 
approve of this clause, not conceiving it 
to be founded on common honesty or 
common prudence. It was not necessary 
for the chancellor of the exchequer to 
say that this clause was at the desire of 
the Bank, nor to say it was at the desire 
of the bankers ; for the latter would pro- 
fit pretty bandsomely by it, at the expense 
of their customers. He should be glad 
tosee the worthy alderman who spoke 
last going to the Bank with 1,000 guineas, 
and refusing to pay one hundred in cash 
for the convenience of his customer. He 
asked, whether this was to be called com- 
mop honesty 2? With respect to the pru- 
dence of the measure, he would state this 
case ; abanker might go ta the Bank with 
1,000 guineas ; at his pleasure, or at stat - 
ed periods, he could draw out of the Bank 
750 of those guineas ; and this while he 
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was bound to pay his customer only in 
paper. Thus the cash, instead of coming 
to the public, would go into the hands of 
the bankers; and this at a time of great 
alarm with respect to public credit, aod 
when, to increase that alarm, so strong a 
measure was to be proposed by the mi- 
nister as that of sending more money to 
the Emperor. If the minister had endea- 
voured to invent a measure to empower 
bankers to increase the alarm for want of 
cash, he could not have hit upon a better 
to answer such a purpose. 

Mr. Dent insisted, that no good reason 
had been adduced why the clause should 
not be adopted. It could dono harm, and 
it might do good. 

Mr. H. Thornton was glad that the 
clause had attracted the attention of the 
House, because he had no doubt that it 
would be found, on consideration, to be 
so reasonable as to be adopted by them. 
He hoped it would now be understood 
that a clause was to be introduced into 
this bill, which would operate in some 
measure, as an immediate, though a par- 
tial opening of the Bank. From the time 
of the Bank’s acting on this clause, any 
person who might have a superfluous 

uantity of cash, might, by paying it in 

e Bank in sums of 500/. save himself 
from the trouble and expense of keeping 
it at home without interest, and might 
count on receiving back three-fourths of 
it, nearly, if not exactly, at the periods 
when he might want it.—Mr. Thornton 
combated the idea of there being any dis- 
honesty in the clause, by remarking, that 
he could not conceive that any banker 
would avail himself of the clause, by pay- 
ing his own guineas into the Bank, unless 
he first began to pay indiscrimigately 
those customers who asked guineas from 
him. He had received several accounts 
from country banks, stating, that they 
were in no want of guineas, and he had 
learnt from some, that they had a super- 
abundance of them. In London, he un- 
derstood guineas not to be scarce, and he 
assumed that bankers, who had plenty of 
cash, and who had entered into the asso- 
ciation to discourage payments in guineas, 
would either no Jonger consider them- 
selves bound by their agreement after the 
bill with this clause should have passed, or 
that they would, by public meeting or 
other means, release themselves from the 
supposed engagement, not to make gene- 
sal cash payments. As to the objection, 
of the clause being dishonest in regard to 
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the Bank, he put the case of a new cor- 
poration being established, into which all 
persons should be permitted, for the sake 
ot general convenience, to make cash 

ayments on terms agreed upon. Would 
this be dishonest; Certainly not. Why, 
therefore, was it dishonest for parliament 
to make the same Bank of England which 
had been the repository of cash before, to 
become the repository for it, in respect to 
all future payments? It was for the pub- 
lic benefit that it should be so. The 
country banks and others wanted such re- 
pository into which they might put their 
superfluous cash. Circumstanced as the 
country now was, and as it would continue 
to he if the bill passed without this clause, 
there was no inducement for country 
bankers to issue their accustomed paper 
circulation, by which issue alone, the gui- 
neas now in circulation could be spared 
out of it, and could be sent up to London. 
He insisted that it was necessary to begin 
with providing a repository of cash, from 
whence those who issued notes might get 
cash to answer their notes, if they should 
want it before the issue of notes could be 
expected. No banker would issue notes 
while he was obliged to retain all the gui- 
neas to answer them in his own hands, for 
such a trade could have no profit attending 
it. If this clause should pass, he trusted 
that bankers in the country would begin 
upon the credit of it to extend gradually 
their circulation, and would send the 
guineas which they might collect to the 
place which had always been the reposi- 
tory for those circulating, gn having 
three-fourths of them returned, if neces- 
sary. He thought the clause might be 
very important in another view. An ob- 
servation had been justly made some days 
ago in the House, that the era of the 
Bank's opening again would be an era of 
apprehension and difficulty, and that the 
directors themselves would feel a difficulty 
in knowing whether at three months end 
to open or not. He thought this clause 
would enable them to judge whether to 
open then, or whether they might not 
even anticipate the time, for by observing 
whether the guineas paid into the Bank 
by virtue of this clause, were called out 
again in any great quantities or not, they 
would be able to form a tolerable judg- 
ment on the subject. It was a mistake to 
suppose that it required a certain quanti- 
ty of specie bearing a proportion to the 
outstanding notes, in order to give secu- 
tity for the punctual payments of a bank. 
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The specie should be proportioned, not 
to the notes out, but to the probable cur. 
rent demand. Suppose, for instance, that 
the Bank at the end of the three months 
should have a given quantity of guineas 
in its coffers, yet surely it would make a 
material point for their consideration, 
whether the foreign exchanges were fa- 
vourable to their opening or otherwise. 
If the foreign exchanges were such as to 
imply that guineas were flowing into the 
country instead of flowing out of it, 
surely no one would deny that they might 
open in that case with a much smaller 
paras of guineas than if the current was 
owing the other way. In like manner, 
if they knew that guineas were flowing 
into the Bank from the country, antece- 
dent to the end of the three months, in- 
stead of flowing from the Bank, the 
might venture to open with a much smal- 
ler stock of guineasin hand. This clause 
would enable the Bank to know which 
way the tide was running before they 
decided whether they would open. 

Mr. Sheridan thought the proposition 
was puzzling and doubtful in its operation. 
If, as the hon. gentleman had stated, this 
measure constituted the Bank a sort of 
new corporation, then he doubted whe- 
ther the old Bank and holders of old notes 
would consider themselves upon an equal 
footing of security with the former. He 
said it was the first time he had ever 
heard of bankers who scorned to make. 
any interest of the prt of their cus- 
tomers. In virtue of this clause, the 
bankers would make an. advantage of 
three-fourths of their customers gold, and 
put the remaining one fourth into jeopar- 


dy. He denied that this clause would. 


prevent money from being hoarded. up, 
as three-fourths of the money deposited 
in the Bank would most probably lie 
there; and it was of little consequence to 
the public whether the money was hoard- 
ed up in the Bank, or inthe coffers of indie 
viduals. He was also against the clause, 
because it gave a preference to bankers 
over merchants and others. 

Mr. Tierney persisted in his objections 
to the clause, on the ground of its putting 
it into the power of the city bankers to 
embarrass the Bank at any particular 
time, by making large demands; a cir- 
cumstance which was not at all unlikely, 
as he knew there was not -at present a 
very good understanding subsisting be- 
tween them and the Bank. In his opinion, 
the operation of this clause would go to 
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bring almost all the cash in the kingdom 
within the gripe of the bankers. 

Lhe clause was then agreed to. 

Mr. Alderman Cumbe called the atten- 
tion of the committee to what he con- 
ceived to be a matter of much more dis- 
grace and inconvenience than even the 
consequences of personal arrest. He 
meant the situation in which tenants were 
then placed, without any proviso whatever 
in their favour of having their goods dis- 
trained for rent, though they might offer 
in payment notes of the bank of Eng- 
land. He should therefore propose a 
clause in their favour by which the ten- 
der of bank notes for rent due should be 
considered as a legal tender. 
now stood, the sheriff’s officers might 
proceed to a public sale of their goods, 
notwithstanding an absolute offer on their 
part of discharging the rent due in notes, 
which, in the present crisis, he considered 
a hardship of a very distressing nature. 
He, therefore, merely wished to place such 
creditors in the same situation as others ; 
bat this clause did not go to prevent an 
action by law. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the clause proposed 
by the worthy magistrate, appeared in 
his opinion to call for very mature con- 
sideration, before it could be received. 
He wished to be understood that he did 
not deliver any settled opinion, either for 
or against such a clause, but he only re- 
quested that the hon. gentleman, having 
given notice of his intention, would defer 
moving the clause, till some subsequent 
stage of the bill, or bring it in by way of 
rider. 

Alderman Combe withdrew his clause 
for the present. The House resumed, 
and the Report was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the 3d of April. 


April 5. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. Bastard said, that from the new 
clauses which had been added to the Bill, 
it became a measure much more for- 
midable than what it originally was. He 
had hitherto heard no satisfactory reason 
wny the public creditor should be com- 
pelled to take notes, in violation of the 
most solemn assurances. No step, as he 
could see, had been taken to do away the 
alarming crisis. We were merely apply- 
ing palliatives. We ought to look to the 
great constitutional interests of the coun- 
try. If they were secure, it necessarily 
followed, that all the lesser interests were 
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secured also. But now we had a fourth 
estate in the realm—a monied interest, 
bold in their projects, rash in their pro- 
ceedings, and gigantic in their attempts. 
In the reign of Charles lst, the mint was 
seized, and in that of Charles 2d, the 
exchequer was shut. The consequences 
of those times should be a lesson to us. 
He dreaded the overgrown influence of 
the monied interest. By one of the 
clauses, the Bank could avant a certain 
sum to whom they pleased. This gave 
them a power over the whole city of Lon- 
don. They could now do as they pleased 
—the revenue depended entirely on their 
discretion—the receiver was compelled to 
accept their notes—and the value of them, 
of course. depended upon their credit. 
Their power was so enormous, that they 
might almost dethrone the king; or 
joining with a bad administration, over- 
turn the liberties of the peuple. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird then offered a clause 
by way of rider, declaring “ That when a 
tender is made in bank notes for rent, the 
person to whom the rent is due, shall not 
take a distress.” 

Mr. Pitt did not think the clause ne- 
cessary, as it was not likely that distress 
would be enforced, if the person could. 
pay in Bank notes. 

Mr. Jolliffe thought that the clause 
made too great a difference between land- 
holders and other creditors, and that if 
such a regulation were at all to be adopted, 
it should be made general. 

Mr. Fox thought that there was as 
much necessity for this clause as for the 
regulation in case of arrests; because, if. 
he was not mistaken, there was no bail 
admitted in cases of distress and sale of 
goods. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
clause went beyond the former clause. In 
cases of distress, there was the remedy of 
replevin, and if his clause was at all to be 
adopted, it ought to be with the amend- 
ment that bank notes to the amount of 
the rent should be deposited with the 
sheriff, with the person's own bond, in- 
stead of the two securitics which were now 
required in the action of replevin, He 
conceived the clause to be unnecessary, 
however, because if the person in danger: 
of being distressed actually possessed 
bank notes, and had property to the 
amount of the rent, he could easily find 
sureties. : 

Mr. Allardice was against the clause, 
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farther a legal tender, which he thought | fessed 


impolitic. 

r. Manning was against the clause, 
though he thought it more necessary for 
individuals than the clauses which had 
been introduced. With regard to the 
Bank and individual bankers, he was sorry 
that such clauses bad been passed, as he 
did not think they were necessary. He 
was convinced that the associations which 
had been entered into would sufficiently 
answer the object. All that was roe 
was, only to confirm the order of council, 
and to restrain the Bank from issuing 
specie for a certain time. 

The clause was negatived. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that the clause 
he had to propose would ascertain the 
fact which at present was doubtful, namely, 
whether the order of council had taken 
place in consequence of the application of 
the Bank, or was merely a measure of go- 
vernment? If the Bank went and stated 
their situation to government, he consi- 
dered it as equivalent to an application. If 
the Bank really desired this measure, he 
thought that their charter was forfeited. 
It was not his wish to deprive them of their 
charter, but he wished to deprive them of 
their monopoly, which he thought preju- 
dicial to the public, and even to them- 
selves. The clause stated, “ That the 
restraint laid by this act on the Bank, as 
to issuing cash, shall not have any force 
or effect, unless the governor and com- 

any shall, withih a limited time after the 
Bil is passed by the House of Commons, 
signify in writing to the speaker, to be 
communicated to the House, and entered 
on the Journals, that it is the desire of the 
governor and company, that such restraint 
should be continued for the whole of the 
time mentioned in the bill, or for any 
shorter time to be mentioned in such no- 
tice.” , 

Mr. Pitt opposed the .clause, as being 
contradictory to the whole of the grounds 
on which the bill was formed. A _legisla- 
tive enactment to ascertain a fact which 
was the object of the clause, was the 
oddest idea which he had ever heard. The 
measure of the worthy baronet was fairly 
avowed, and it was no less than to deprive 
the Bank of his charter. The opinion of 
the House in different stages of the bill 
had been, that public credit was to be re- 
stored in the person of the Bank, and he 
was convinced that they would feel it 
neither honourable nor politic to support 

(VOL. XXXIII.] : 


Mr. Fox supported the clause, on the 
ground that it would ascertain whether the 
stoppage of the Bank was a measure 
taken upon the exercise of the best judg- 
ment of the directors of that corporation, 
or whether it was dictated solely by go- 
vernment. 

The question being put, that the said 
clause be brought up, the House divided : 
Yeas, 43; Noes, 79. 


April 7. The House having resumed 
the adjourned proceeding upon the third 
reading of the bill, 

Mr. Fox proposed the clause he had 
formerly mentioned, which was to enable 
the Bank to pay in cash any sum, or any 
part of any debt or demand, on giving 
notice to the speaker of the House of 
Commons, to published as therein 
mentioned. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the clause in its pre- 
sent shape, went to impose a severe hard- 
ship upon the Bank. He wished to 
amend it by adding, after the word 
‘‘ cash,” these words, ‘* out of any cash 
which shall have come into the hands of 
the said governor and company, subse- 
quent to the 26th of February last, and 
which shall be at their disposal.” 

Mr. Hobhouse was against the clause, 
because he thought it might delude the 
country. The finance minister had seized 
on the chest of the Bank. Public credit 
had received a wound that it would not 
soon recover. He thought there was no 
pereber of the Bank payin in cash be- 
ore the dig ena of the bill, if ever they 
paid ip cash again. 

Mr. Fox said, that the object of the 
clause was, to ascertain whether the refusal 
of the Bank to pay in cash, was the effect 
of the prohibition or of their own choice. 
He thought there had been something 
like a juggle between government and the 
aoe on whom the responsibility should 

Mr, Pitt could not agree to the clause, 
unless the amendment was adopted. The 
effect of it would be, to throw an unfair 
burden upon the Bank. 

The House divided on the amendment 
Yeas, 103; Noes, 31. 

Sir William Pulteney then said ;—I gave 
notice that it was my intention to move 
an amendment at the third reading of this 
bill, by leaving out the words “ 24th of 
June,” for the purpose of introducing 
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the words “6th of May." The object 
of the amendment is to shorten the time 
during which the Bank of England shall 
be restrained from issuing cash, in the 
oe diareet of its notes and other debts. 
y objection to the length of time allow- 
ed by the bill, as it now stands is not only 
that I am convinced that the time allow- 
ed, or, indeed, a much longer time, if 
that were intended, would not enable the 
Bank to pay the demands upon it in cash, 
as formerly, but because our situation has 
become of so perilous a nature, that we 
ought, on no account, to delay a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary, to 
take the most effectual means of placing 
this country upon its former lofty footing 
of national credit. When I ventured to 
state, very early in the progress of this 
bill, that we might attain that end in a 
month, I did not know that the blank in 
the bill was intended to be filled up with 
so distant a date. I had the less reason 
to suppose that it would, as there was a 
clause, at the end of the bill, reserving a 
power to repeal, alter, or vary the act, 
during the present session. It was flat- 
tering to me, that the House at that 
time showed a degree of impatience to 
know what remedy had occurted on so 
interesting a subject. I did not, how- 
ever, impute it so much to any expecta- 
tions from me, as to the general sensation 
of the dangerous situation in which the 
country was placed, by the sudden stop 
of sn hare in cash by the Bank, and it 
was therefore natural that every glimmer- 
Ing of hope should be eagerly grasped at. 
I was pressed, at a second debate, to ex- 
plain myself; and I then proposed, that 
the filling up the blank should be post- 
oned for a few days, in hopes, that what 
meant to state might be a ground for 
filling up the blank with a very short 
time, and the House seemed not unwilling 
to agree to that short delay ; but a motion 
having been made concerning the time to 
be inserted in the blank, and an amend- 
ment for a shorter time proposed, a divi- 
sion took place, and the words “ 24th of 
_ June” were carried by a majority. I had 
an opportunity, however, of so far giving 
an idea at that time, of the principle fea- 
ture of my plan, by asking whether there 
was, in the records of history, any instance 
where a monopoly had ever conducted its 
affairs well; and I added, that I did not 
complain of the Bank, or of its directors, 
because it was in the nature of man that 
& monopoly must necessarily be ill con- 
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ducted. The blank being thus filled up, 
the moment for explaining my idets was 
no longer presssing ; and as hopes were 
given to the House, that the Secret 
Committee, on the causes which ocere 
sioned the fatal minute of council, would. 
very soon bring down their report, it ap- 
pon to me that the facts, which must 

e stated in thatreport, would give great 
light to the House, and would enable i¢ 
the better to judge of any propositiuné 
which might be suggested as a-remedy 
against the consequences of the late alarm« 
ing event. I therefore determined to de- 
lay the matter till after that report should 
be printed; but, having declared that E 
made no secret of my ideas, I have had 
the advantage since that time of discussing 
the subject with many different persons, 


‘and I have no reason to think that theif 


opinions are very different from my own.. 
I think it, however, necessaty to move 
an amendment 4s to the period for paying 
cash &t the Bank, in this last stage of the 
bill, that the House may havean opportunity 
of again considering the magnitude of the 
question, and that I may take this dcca- 
sion of removing some erroneous ideas, 
which have been entertained, concetning 
the nature of my intended proposition. 
The ébject which all of us must have in 
view, is the restoration of credit as spees 
dily as possible ; but there is another ob- 
ject of not léss importance, the putting. 
an end to all possible risk of a sitnilar 
misfortune in future. Security fot the 
future ought, I think, to atttatt thé ate 
tention, even moré powerfully that itt 
mediate relief from an existing témporar 
evil. The ideas, however, which I shail 
submit to the House, have not only in view 
our future security, but the best and most 
immediate remedy for the existing evil, 
and, in ty opinion, that remedy must 
chiefly arise from the putting an end to 
the monopoly of the Bank of Englard. 
I know there are many prejudices ih the 
poe mind with regard to this subject; 
ut I am never afraid of such prejudices, 
if the measure be in itself right. I know 
that the people of this country will always 
listen to reason, and are capable of un- 
derstanding it, when proper pains aré 
taken to place things in their proper light. 
Whether this excellent and distinguishing 
quality of our countrymen be owing to 
the nature of our free government, and 
the liberty of thé press, which gives évery 
man an interest to judge, and also the 
means of judging of public affairs; oF 
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whether it proceeds from that natural 
good sense, and that candour and sound 
judgment, which our people are admitted 
to possess, I know not; but I have never 
entertained any apprehension, from any 
prejudices which the people of England 
may have taken up, whether of recent 
or of long standing, because I have al- 
ways seen that they give way in time, to 
truth and reason, when properly explain- 
ed. The prejudices in favour of the pre- 
sent Bank have proceeded, from the long 
habit of considering it as a sort of pillar, 
which nothing could shake. Its antiquity 
alone has had a great effect, and the im- 
posing mystery which has hitherto been 
observed in the conduct of its affairs, has 
created am awe and veneration, which 
the human mind must, for a time, have 
some difficulty to overcome. But the 
late events, have, in a great measure, 
dispelled this charm: the Bank of Eng. 
Jand has been obliged to disclose the state 
of its affairs, the veil ig drawn up, and we 
see nothing of that fancied magnificence, 
which, til now, made a wonderful im- 
pression. It can never again, I believe, 
assume the same place in the imagination 
of the publie. 

The prejudices in favour of the Bank, 
are, however, upheld by another very 
powerful cause, The Bank has been sup- 
ported, and is still supported, by the fear 
and terror which, by means of its mono- 
poly, it has had the power to inspire. It 
is well known, that there is hardly an ex- 
tensive trader, a manufacturer, or a 
banker, either in London, or at a distance 
from it, to whom the Bank could not do 
@ serious injury, and could often bring on 
even insolyency. This may be easily un- 
derstood, by attending to the manner of 
catrying on business at the Bank. It is 
the practice of all traders to receive bills 
of exchange from their correspondents, 
usually payable at two months, or at 
shorter periods: when they have occasion 
for cash they offer these bills to the Bank 
to be discounted, and receive bank notes 
for the amount, deducting the interest. 
These bank notes have olitheies been 
held gs the same thing as cash. If the 
Bank, from any motive, should refuse 
to digcount the bills presented by any 
trader, the refusal, in the first place, 
brings his credit into question; and 
though, on such occasions, he may often 
get his bills discounted by the bankers or 
monied men, yet this is not always the 
casc ; and in times when money is parti- 
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cularly valuable, discounts are hardly 
any where to be obtained, except from 
the Bank. This case applies chiefly to 
the traders in London; but the Londea 
bankers themselvés are in no better si- 
tuation, for the business of most of them 
is connected with their country corres- 
pondents, who send up bills, payable at 
the usual time, and then draw upon the 
bankers, who cannot, with safety, accept 
such pills to any great extent, unless they 
are sure of being able to get their core 
respondents bills Hicounted at the Bonk 
to answer the acceptances desired. The 
Bank, by refusing such discounts, or even 
lessening the usual quantity of discount, 
can immediately oblige the banker to re- 
strain his country correspondents from 
drawing upon him; by which the banker’s 
profits are diminished, and his country 
correspondents are embarrassed; which 
must also immediately affect all those with 
whom the country correspondents are 
connected.—By the same means the Bank 
has the power of injuring every country 
bank in the kingdom: for the country 
banks, in order to give currency to their 
notes, are obliged to pay cash on demand, 
or give bills on London; which bills ig 
the country are for the most part pre- 
ferred to cash; because remittances are 
continually making to London from all 
pee of the kingdom. Every country 
ank, must, therefore, have a correspon- 
dent banker in London, on whom he can 
draw, when necessary, and to whom he 
sends al] bills on London, which the 
country bank happens to discount. ‘The 
Bank of England has always been jealous 
of the country banks; though, in truth, 
they have not only nromoted the general 
prosperity of the country, with which the 
prosperity of the Bank is closely con- 
nected, but would have contributed much 
more to the prosperity of the Bank of 
England itself, if the spirit of monopoly 
had permitted it to judge fairly. It has 
often happened that the Bank of England 
has refused, or lessened, the discounts, to 
the correspondents of particular country 
banks, which immediately oblige them to 
restrain their country correspondent bank, 
from drawing in the same manner as he- 
fore, which of necessity affected the trans- 
actions of the country bank, and obliged 
it to diminish its usual discounts, to the 
great inconvenience of its neighbourhood. 
But if the power of the Bank of Eng- 
land was great, with respect to traders of 
all descriptions, it was still more impor- 
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tant, with regard to the government of the 
country. It iz well known, that no war 
can now be carried on by this country, 
without loans; and in all cases of loans, it 
has been the usual practice of the Bank 
to advance the farther instalments on the 
subscriptions, after the subscribers had 
paid a certain proportion, and the Bank 
of England was contented to receive re- 
payment from the subscribers, about the 
time of the last instalment, by which 
means the subscribers had the opportu- 
nity of selling the new stock gradually, 
and generally to advantage.— Whenever 
the Bank, from any cause or motive, has 
chosen to alter its former practice, and 
has either refused to pay any instalments 
for the subscribers, or to pay in a dif- 
ferent mode, it has, I believe, never failed 
to occasion a fall in the price of the new 
subscription, and thereby the subscribers 
have often lost considerably: in conse- 
quence of which, it always became im- 
possible for government to make subse- 
quent loans on so good terms as before. 
Ihave said enough to show, that govern- 
ment has been ‘rendered dependent on 
the Bank, and more particularly so in the 


time of war; and though the Bank has 


not yet fallen into the hands of ambitious 
men, yet it is evident that it might, in 
such hands, assume a power sufficient to 
control and overawe, not only the exe- 
cutive government, but King, Lords, and 
Commons. 

As the Bank has thus become danger- 
ous to government, it might, on the other 
hand, by uniting with an ambitious minis- 
ter, become the means of establishing a 
fourth estate, sufficient to involve this na- 
tion in irretrievable slavery, and ought, 
therefore, to be dreaded as much as a cer- 
tain East-India bill was justly dreaded, 
at a period not very remote. I will not 
say, that the present minister, by endea- 
vouring at this crisis to take the Bank of 
England under his protection, can have 
any view to make use hereafter of that 
engine, to perpetuate his own power, and 
to enable him to domineer over our con- 
stitution: if that could be supposed, it 
would only show, that men can entertain 
avery different train of ideas, when en- 
deavouring to overset a rival, from what 
occurs to them when intending to support 
and fix themselves. My object 1s to se- 
cure the country against all risk, either 
from the Bank, as opposed to government 
and the constitution, or as the engine of 
ambitious men, to maintain themeelves 
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in a dangerous power. I could wish to 
know, if any man thinks that his majesty 
would be at free liberty to change a mi- 
nister, who had once obtained a decided 
ascendancy in the direction of the Bank 
of England, retaining its monopoly. 
When the report of the Secret Com- 
mittee comes, I have no doubt I shall be - 
able to satisfy the House, that the neces- 
sity of preventing the issue of cash from 
the Bank, was occasioned by their own 
miscenduct. In the mean time, I assure 
the House, that my ideas concerning the 
misconduct of the Bank, and the danger 
from its monopoly, are not lately taken 
up, but that the same opinion has pre- 
vailed in my mind for more than five and 
twenty years, founded upon facts which 
had then come to my knowledge, and 
since that time a great number of facts 
have confirmed me uniformly in that opi- 
nion. I have never had the idea of re- 
commending any breach of parliamentary 
faith, respecting the monopoly of the 
Bank. 1 consider the observance of par- 
liamentary faith, as one of the most im- 
portant pillars on which this country 
stands: our public credit, which has 
chiefly proved the means of raising us 
so high amongst nations, has no other 
foundation on which it can securely rest. 
It is material, however, to state to the 
House, what is the nature of this mono- 
poly, and how it originated. The Bank 
of England was established in consequence 
of an act of the 5th and 6th William and 
Mary, in 1694, by which act certain du- 
ties were imposed, and commissioners 
were authorized to receive subscriptions, 
and the Crown was empowered, when the 
subscriptions should be complete, to the 
amount of 1,200,000/. as a loan to go- 
vernment for the war, to grant a charter 
of incorporation to the subscribers, under 
the name of ** The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England,” for which 
sum the company was to receive an in- 
terest of 8$0,000/. and 4,000/. for expense 
of management, making 84,000/. per 
annum, but subject to redemption. A 
charter was accordingly granted, which, 
after reciting the act of parliament and 
other matters, contains these important 
words: *‘ Now know ye, that we, being 
desirous to promote the public good and 
benefit of our people, which in these pre- 
sents are chiefly designed and intended, 
as well as the profits and advantage of all 
such as have subscribed and contributed 


according to the said act of parliament,” 
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&c. The Bank of England, soon after- 
wards, was much embarrassed in its af- 
fairs, and government interposed to eup- 

rt it, by means of exchequer bills. 

e war having continued, it was thought 
necessary by government, to apply to the 
Bank for a farther loan; and as a mark of 
gratitude, the Bank insisted, that they 
ahould be invested with a monopoly. 
This was done by an act 7th and 8th 
William and Mary, declaring, * that dur- 
ang the subsistence of their charter, no 
other company should be incorporated 
with a power of issuing notes payable on 
demand.” Afterwards, in the reign of 
queen Anne, the nation then being at war, 
it became necessary to apply for another 
Joan from the Bank: which upon that oc- 
casion obtained, by an act 6th and 7th 
of queen Anne, a farther security for 
their monopoly; that act declares, ‘ that 
during the Bank charter, no persons more 
in number than six in partnership, should 
be allowed to issue notes payable in a less 
time than six months.” These two acts 
constitute the present monopoly of the 
Bank ; for as no company can be incor- 
porated, no persons can join in partner- 
ship to issue notes, without being answer- 
able to the full amount of their fortunes, 
and even if they were willing to engage 
upon that dangerous footing, the number 
being limited to six, no such company 
could ever have a capital sufficient to 
stand in any competition with the Bank 
of England, nor bas it ever been at- 
tempted. Several other loans were made 
to government, amounting at last, to 
3,200,000/., which sum, by the several 
acts, must be i ee to the Bank upon 
zedemption of their charter and mono- 
poly and the period of such redemption 

as, from time to time, been prolonged. 
"The Bank, however, made several other 
advances to government, amounting with 
the said 3,200,0002. in the whole to above 
11,000,000/. For these additional ad- 
‘vances, annuities were accepted by the 
Bank, and these stand upon the same 
footing as other public stocks, for which 
payment of the principal cannot be de- 
‘manded. 

As my object is merely to divest the 
Bank of its monopoly, I have no inten- 
tion that it should be deprived of its right 
4o act as a corporation. I consider the 
power given by the monopoly to be of the 
nature of all other despotic power, which 
‘corrupts the despot, as much as it cor- 
fupts the slave; but the power of acting 
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without a monopoly can have no such ef- 
fect, and may be very useful to the pub- 
lic. Neither have I any intention, that 
the proprietors of bank stock should be, 
in any degree, injured. I am convinced 
that their dividends, instead of being di- 
minished, will be considerably increased 
by the change. As little have I any in- 
tention to deprive the directors of their 
salaries, though I certainly wish to de- 
prive them of the dangerous part of their 
present powers. It may, at first sight, 
seem very extraordinary to assert, that 
the profits of the Bank would become 
more considerable without having a mo- 
nopoly, than with it. This, however, is 
not mere theory, but has been ascertained 
by practice ; bor, besides the daily expe- 
rience we have of want of exertion, with 
regard to tradesmen, who have exclusive 
privileges ; amongst whom, however, some 
degree of competition always exists; I 
can refer the House to an example which 
now exists, and is exactly in point. The 
House has learnt, by a clause which has 
just now been added to this bill, as a rider 
for allowing to each of the two banks in 
Scotland, an issue of 25,000/. in cash 
from the Bank here, if demanded by 
them; that there are two banks in Scot- 
land, that one of them was established by 
an act of the Scotch parliament in 1695, 
one year after the Bank of England, and 
the other by a royal charter in 1727. 
The first bank was created in the same 
manner as the Bank of England, without 
any monopoly; and as government had 
never occasion to apply for a loan of 
money from that bank, it never had the 
opportunity of making the unreasonable 
demand of a monopoly ; . but from the si- 
tuation of the country, which was unable, 
from want of capital, to establish at that 
time another bank, it, in fact, acted in 
the usual manner of a monopoly, was 
very limited in its operations, and was 
considered as acting very frequently with 
partiality. After the rebellion in 1715, 
It was supposed to favour a particular 
party, the Jacobites, which induced go- 
vernment to promote the establishment 
of another bank in 1727. There are the 
most undoubted proofs, that as late as 
1725, there was the greatest scarcity of 
money in Scotland, that loans were ob- 
tained, even for smal! sums, with diffi- 
culty, and that no regularity was ob« 
served in payments. A capital could | 
not, indeed, have been found for the 
new bank, if the idea had not occurred of 
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employing, for that purpose, the money, 
which, at the Union, was agreed to | 
paid to Scotland, as an equivalent for 
certain prior English taxes; to which, by 
the Union, though they had been im- 
posed to pay the interest of English na- 
tional debts, Scotland was to become 
subject. 
_ After the new Bank was established, 
each of them, for some time, viewed the 
other with jealousy and hae earare 
This, by degrees, wore off, and each 
began to issue their notes more freely. 
From this time a new spring was given to 
the exertions and industry of the country, 
gnd all who have had occasion to be ac- 
quainted with it, know that its progress 
has been more rapid than any thing that 
has occurred, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, unless what is lately said to have hap- 
pened in America. The effect of this pro- 
gress began to be very much observed soon 
after the rebellion of 1745, and the cause 
of it not having immediately occurred to 
common observation, it was by many sup- 
posed to have arisen from the money sent 
down to pay the troops of government, 
during the rebellion; but it required little 
sagacity to perceive, that the interruption 
which the industry of the country must 
have met with, during that scene of confu- 
sion, must have amounted to a much 
greater loss than could be compensated 
by any advantages from the pay of the 
troops. The progress since has been still 
more rapid; which has been assisted too, 
by the establishment of many inferior 
banks in the principal towns, none of 
which could have been established, if the 
two banks at Edinburgh had not, by the 
issue of their notes, in vag as the 
growing transactions of the country re- 
quired, afforded a considerable mass of 
circulating medium, for the commence- 
ment of a circulating capital to the infe- 
rior banks. The two incorporated banks 
have not, however, suffered either by the 
competition between them, or by the es- 
tablishment of these inferior banks, but 
on the contrary, have gone on continually 
increasing their profits. Each of them 
found, after some time, that their first 
capitals were insufficient to supply the 
demands of their business, and each of 
them have twice come to this House for 
pore to increase their capital stock. I 
elieve the stock of the old bank did not 
sell at much premium, till some time 
alter the establishment of the new bank, 
but it afterwards rose to 400 per cent, 
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and I believe the stock of the other bank 
rose in arabe ae Since the great ine 
crease of each of their capitals, they have 
been able to make such considerable divi- 
dends, that even the increased stock sold 
till very lately at the premium of 170 or 
180 per cent. <A clear proof, that each 
of them has succeeded, much better thay 
either could have done without a compe- 
tion. This experience, I hope, will satisfy 
the House, that I do not proceed upon 
speculation when I assert, that the proprie- 
tors of bank stock will not suffer, but 
greatly profit by the establishment of ano- 
ther bank. When it is considered too, 
what a wide field the flourishing and pro- 
gressive state of the trade and industry of 
this country affords; when it is praved 
beyond all doubt, that the amount of our 
exports and imports have increased above 
all calculation; what apprehension can we 
entertain, that there is not full room for 
the trade of two great banking companies 
in this metropolis, as well as tor the estae 
blishment of numberless inferior banks in 
the principal places of the kingdom ? 

It has been circulated out of doors, 
that I intended to propose the establish- 
ment of an opposition bank; but I never 
meant an opposition bank, nor even 4 
rival bank. The bank which I should 
think of recommending, would merely be 
one to supply to the trade, the manufac- 
tures, and the agriculture of the country, 
what the present bank has not chosen, or 
has been unable to supply, and that defi- 
ciency is much more shea enough, to give 
full employment to another bank equal to 
the present. It has also been supposed, 
that I meant, that the new bank should 
issue paper not convertible into coin at 
all times according to the will of the 
holder, and that its paper would be a fic- 
titious curreney. No such idea ever en- 
tered into my mind. My opinion has 
been uniform, that nu paper can ever an- 
swer as a medium for the circulation of 
commodities, which is not at any moment 
convertible into coin, at the option of the 
holder. It is upon this account, that I 
have so strongly felt the dangerous con- 
sequences which may arise, from making 
the period so remote as the 24th of June 
when the present bank shall pay cash for 
its debts and demands. In no country of 
the world, hag paper of any other sort 
than such as was immediately convertible 
into coin, been long able to pass at par, 
aud I dread, that our folly may lead us, 
to bring the paper of the present bank to 
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f discount, by an ill-judgéd indulgence. 
If this shall once happen, it will soon be 
reduced to the same state as the French 
assignats. But if another bank be esta- 
blished, I think it not only ought to be 
&n express condition in the charter, that 
it shall pay at all times, cash for its notes, 
but also, that it shall be a forfeiture of the 
charter, if at any time, or on any account, 
the bank should ever apply to government, 
directly or indirectly, to protect it from 
paying in cash every demand which may 
come against it. 

I shall now take notice of some of the 
éauses which have been assigned for the 
distress of the Bank, and the unhappy 
minute of council. This dire event has 
been ascribed to the advances made by 
the Bank to government; and the chan- 
cellor of the éxchequer must, I think, 
have proceeded uqon that idea, if it be true 
that be authorized the governor of the 
Rank to inform the proprietots, that it 
was his intention to propose to parliament, 
to repay to the Bank, out of the intended 
loan, no Jess a sum than six or seven mil- 
lions. An hon. gentleman was strongly of 
this opinion when he introduced a motion 
on the subject, resting very much upon the 
heavy and repeated complaints of the di- 
tectors of the Bank, with respect to their 
advances, and the failure of government 
to repay them. I shall make no defence 
of government as to its failure of keep- 
ing ptomise, especially in money matters, 
for it admits of no palliation; but, with 
fespect to the effect produced by its loans 
to government on the situation of the 
Bank, I am convinced that those loans 
have not been the cause of its present dis- 
tress; and I farther think, that the Bank 
has no fair ground to demand repayment 
from government, at this critical moment, 
of any part of the occasional advances. 
It ie not pretended, I believe, by the di- 
rectots that by making these advances to 
government, they increased the total 
&rtiount of the notes put out in the circle, 
Or, in other words, they do not assert, 
that they continued their discounts to the 
same amount as before, and that they 
made their loans to government by an 
issue of additional notes to the amount of 
the loan. If that be not the case, and 
that the same number of notes would have 
been out, whether they had lent to go- 
vernment or not, it seems to me, to be 
Impossible to maintain, that the present 
distress of the Bank can proceed from 
that cause. It is said, indeed, that if the 
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notes were issued in the way Of discount, 
the notes would be returning to the Bank 
in regular payments, at stated periods : 
but of what importance is this, if it be 
true? then an equal: number of notes 
would in both cases have been out in the 
circle, and would have borne the samé 
oad queers to the quantity of cash in the 
bank coffers, to pay them oh demand; 
for it is certain, that, at all times, a very 
small proportion of the advances by the 
Bank to government have been made in 
actual cash. The issues made to govern- 
ment in notes are speedily thrown into 
the circle: they come very soon into the 
hands of the bankers, who again use them 
in discounts, and in that way they equally 
act as a medium of circulation, as if the 
notes were issued and re-issued by the Bank 
itself on discount. It is perfectly well 
known, that every banker in London keeps 
a considerable quantity of bank notes al- 
ways in his possession for carrying of 
his trade, amounting, amongst the whole 
bankers, to a good many millions. These 
notes, when in possession of the bankers, 
are perfectly harmless with regard te de- 
mands made for cash on the Bank, because 
the notes, till very lately, were considered 
by the bankers, as well as by their cus- 
tomers, as preferable, for many reasons, 
to cash, except to fractional sums. A part 
of the bankets trade is to deal in discount, 
and the notes which are necessary for 
such transactions are continually going 
out, and continually returning back to his 
shop in the sathe manner, as happens with 
regard to discounts at the office of the 
Bank, and they occasion no additional 
demand for cash on the Bank, any more 
than if the discounts were all carried on 
by the Bank itself, and the Bank receives 
5 per cent interest for these very notes 
from government, without having the 
trouble of employing them itself in dis- 
counts, which they would only gain 
the same interest. 

With regard to the propricty of the de- 
mand of the Bank, of re-payment at this 
time of its late advances to government, 
it will be necessary to state to the House, 
the amount of these advances. There are 
three accounts upon the table of the 
House relating to these advances ; by the 
first, the amount is stated by the Bank, 
on the Ist of October, 1796, to have been 
9,183,896/2. In the next account, the ad- 
vances are made to amount, on the 25th 
of February last, to 9,964,413/.; but nei- 
ther of these accounts include any interest. 
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By the last accounts, ai! are made to 
amount, on the 9th of March 1797, to 
10,916,0104., in which is included 580,670/. 
as the amount of interest. It appears by 
the several statements, and particularly 
by the second account, that about 
6,000,000/. has been advanced upon 
the land-tax and malt-tax. It also ap- 
pears, that 141,000/. is still due as ad- 
vanced on the land for 1794, and $312,000/. 
for 1795. This arrear must probably 
arise, partly from interest, and partly from 
money still remaining in the hands of the 
collectors. But there is an arrear in 1796, 
of 1,000,624., which is probably on ac- 
count of the second land-tax of 1796; 
collected, as usual, after Lady-day of the 
succeeding year. The land-tax for 1797 
is stated as 2,000,000/. in arrear; and 
this is certainly an advance by the Bank 
to government, upon the land-tax which 
will be collected in the course of the pre- 
sent year, but of which no part can yet 
have been collected, nor the whole till 
after Lady-day 1798.—The same sort of 
observations apply to the advances on 
malt. There is stated a considerable ar- 
rear in 1794 and 1795, which probably 
may chiefly proceed from the constant 
deficiency upon this tax, and the interest on 
the Bank advances ; but it seems strange, 
that the whole of the malt-tax for 1796, 
is stated as in arrear, though, at least the 
half of it ought, I imagine, to have been 
received before the 9th of March. This 
seems to imply a degree of negligence. 
The malt, for 1797, is properly stated as 
all due, being an advance by the Bank upon 
the vote of parliament, before any part 
of that year's tax could be collected; bat 
it will be found, by an account to be after- 
wards referred to, that though the whole of 
the land and malt for 1797 is stated as due 
to the Bank by government, yet that acon- 
siderable part of the money, though agreed 
to be lent on those taxes, had, on the 
25th of February, still remained in the 
hands of the Bank, subject, indeed, to the 
calls which government might make. 
With regard, however, to the money thus 
advanced on the land and malt, amounting 
to near 6,000,000/., the Bank can, [ think, 
have no fair claim for immediate repay- 
ment, because they have at all times taken 
these taxes as their security, and per- 
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Jand or malt, that exehequer bills to the 
full amount of these taxes are delivered, 
and are from time to time set apart by the 
Bank, as the advances are gradually made, 
and from that time the respective exche- 
uer bills bear interest. If, therefore, the 
k were at any time embarrassed, on 
account of the amount of advances ac- 
tually made on the land or malt, I appre- 
hend the directors would be entitled to sell 
these exchequer bills in the market, in order 
to raise the money, by which operation the 
Bank could only lose the occasional dis- 
count; and I adinit, that in such a= case 
the Bank might probably have a fair claim. 
on government, in case of such actual 
distress, to make good that discount. It 
therefore appeara to me, that the Bank 
can have no fair claim for immediate re- 
payment from government of the money 
advanced on the land or malt, except to 
the amount of the known deficiency of 
the tax on malt, and the interest incurred ; 
which observation takes off a very great 
proportion of this 6,000,000/. from. the 
total claim (including intereat) of 
10,916,010/.— There are, besides, two 
other deductions to make from the de- 
mand of the Bank ; the account states an 
advance on the consolidated fund, 1796, 
of 1,323,000% 1 consider this advance in 
nearly the same light as the advances on 
the land and malt; for itis advanced upon 
particular taxes, out of which it is ex- 
pected by the Bank to be repaid, as the 
taxes come in; and I believe exchequer 
bills are also in the same manner lodged 
for this advance. The other article to 
be deducted, is 3$76,7380/., being the 
amount of unclaimed dividends, which 
cannot surely be considered as a debt due 
by government, unless these old dividends 
were actually paid by the Bank, which 
is never likely to happen; and for this 
sum also exchequer bills are lodged 
When these several deductions are made, 
the total amount, for the immediate re- 
ig he of which the Bank can have a 
air claim, including all interest, is no 
more than 3,295,380¢.; and if to this be 
added the deficiency on malt, and even 
the 1,323,000/. on the consolidated fund, 
the total will not amount to 5,000,U00/. 
But even against this remaining claim 
government is entitled to state several con- 
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millions sterling, for which they allow to 
government no interest whatever, whilst 
they have charged to government, as is 
usual with bankers, full interest on all 
the money actually advanced for the pub- 
lic. ‘These sums consist of three articles, 
viz. 1st, cash deposits, about 2,000,000/. 
It is believed, that though part of this 
mouey may be deposits from individuals, 
yet that a very great part of it is govern- 
ment only, arising from the produce of 
various taxes, which are paid into the 
Bank almost weekly from the different of- 
fices; and though continually going out 
by the drafts of government, are also 
continually coming in again, by new pay- 
ments from the offices, so as always to 
leave a large balance in the hands of the 
Bank. 2dly, dividends issued for payment 
to sundries 1,800,000/. This sum, I be- 
lieve, is either the amount of dividends 
which were payable early in January, and 
not yet called for, or what has been im- 
pressed, for payment of the dividends, to 
be issued early in this month of April. 
The third sum in the hands of the Bank, 
is exchequer bills, to the amount of 
1,200, This seems to be money, 
which the Bank has, indeed, undertaken 
to issue on demand to government, on the 
credit of exchequer bills, but was not, in 
fact issued on the 25th of February last, 
and therefore remained with it, out of 
some of the advanggs which the Bank had 

eed to make. The whole make a total 
of five million. 

From this view of the account between 
the Bank and government, it seems to 
appear, that the late distress of the Bank 
cannot possibly have arisen from the ad- 
vances to government, but from some 
other cause; and, secondly, that there 
can be no fair ground for the demand now 
made by the Bank, to have an immediate 
repayment of six or seven millions from 
the public. It is said, however, that the 
Bank directors have informed the mer- 
chants, that ifthe Bank shall obtain re- 
payment of such a sum from government, 
out of the intended loan, they will greatly 
increase their discounts for the support 
of commercial credit. I think the mer- 
chants will deceive themselves, if they 
expect any actual relief by such means; 
because the present difficulties have evi- 
dently arisen from a deficiency of the 
total necessary quantity of circulating me- 
dium; and in consequence of the pro- 
posed loan, a great proportion of that 
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the hands in which it is now placed, and 
where it is now acting in circulation, and 
will then be paid into the Bank; which 
operation must of necessity diminish the 
existing quantity of the medium now 
in the circle. So long, therefore, as the 
loan remains with the Bank, after being 
paid in, before it be re-issued, it is with- 
drawn from the uses to which it is now 
applied; and even if the whole of what is 
paid in were to be reissued by the Bank, 
it would make no difference as to the total 
aan in circulation, but would in the 
interval occasion considerable distress 
whilst it is in its progress to the Bank, 
and before it has had time to return from 
thence, by being re-issued in discounts.— 
I do not, however, understand that 
the Bank has ever explicitly undertaken 
to re-issue, in discounts, the whole that 
shall be repaid to them. The Directors 
have contented themselves with making 
vague and general declarations of good 
intentions, upon which the commercial 
body cannot, and ought not to rely; and 
whatever part of the repayment the Bank 
does not re-issue, it will be so much with- 
drawn from the present scanty and defi- 
cient quantity of circulating medium. 
This argument proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition, that the repayment will be made 
to the Bank in its own notes; and there 
is little probability, that any thing but 
fractional sums will be repaid in cash; 
and if the Bank re-issues the whole of 
the notes, the operation will make no 
difference between their cash and the 
quantity of their notes which are out; on 
the other hand, if they do not re-issue 
the whole, it may, indeed, make a differ- 
ence in the proportion of cash, but will 
essentially distress the commercial circu- 
lation, which, if they had not amonopoly, 
they could not be called upon to attend 
to: but having a monopoly, itis an es- 
sential part of their duty. In every view, 
therefore, the plan of immediate repay- 
ment to the Bank, seems to have been 
formed without due consideration of the 
circumstances of the case. “ 
I will say little on the subject of another 
cause, which has been assigned by many, 
as the true ground of the present distress; 
I mean the exportation of coin or bullion. 
The public mind, I believe, is now suffi- 
ciently informed and enlightened upon 
that subject, and the author of the “ Na- 
ture and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” 
has so clearly refutcd all the gross and 
vulgar ideas upon this point, that it can- 
’ C 4 : 
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not be necessary to say much upon it. I 
mentioned to the House, in a former de- 
bate, the case of Spain and Portugal, as 
a proof of the gross error of all such ideas. 
To these two countries, about six millions 
of gold and silver are annually brought 
from the mines, and in both the strictest 
prohibitory laws are enforced against their 
exportation; yet it has been found alto- 
gether impossible to retain these precious 
metals: and if they could be retained, it 
would be a most material Toss to both 
these countries; for ifthe whole of the 
gold and silver, which has been imported 
during so long a period from their mines, 
were now in these countries, and could 
not go abroad, they would be of little or 
no value there; the two countries want 
no more than is necessary for their limited 
circulation at home, and for plate and or- 
naments. The value of the remainder 
arises from the want which other countries 
have of these metals, having no mines of 
their own; and that value cannot be ob- 
tained, if they are not allowed to be ex- 
ported. The truth is, that no laws in any 
country can prevent the precious metals 
from going out, ot from coming back. 
They always must, and will follow the 
actual demand ;_ and all sorts of prohibi- 
tions with regard to them, are only hurt- 
ful to the countries which make them. 

_ This leads me to take notice of a cir- 
cumstance with regard to the state of the 
coin in the coffers of the Bank. An ac- 
count has been lately presented to the 
House, of the coinage at the mint, from 
1793 to 1796 inclusive, by which it ap- 
pears, that during the first two of these 
four years the Bank coined in gold 
5,306,324/. But in the second two years, 
to the 30th Nov. 1796, the Bank coined 
only in gold 885,205t. And in one of 
these two last years, 1795, they coined 
silver 295/.5s.making, 885,5002.5s. Sothat 
there was a deficiency in the coinage of 
the last two years, compared with the two 
firet years, of no less than 4,4.20,823/. 15s. 
The House knows, that the whole coinage, 
both of gold and silver, has at all times, 
in this century, been made in consequence 
of bullion sent to the mint by the Rank. 
There was, indeed, a great recoinage, 
chiefly of silver, in the reign of king 
William, and another great re-coinage of 
light guineas during the administration of 
Jord North. It appears, by a table pub- 
lished in‘ Chalmers’s Estimate,” that 
the re-coinage of gold and silver, from 
1780 to 1792, excepting during four 
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years, was, on an average, 2,248,011% 
per annum; the Bank seems, therefore, 
to have been highly culpable, during the 
last two years, in having decreased, to 
the amount of nearly four millions and » 
half, the usual quantity of coinage ; when, 
on the contrary, they ought, in time of 
war, to have increased very much, theit 
usual coinaye, in order to assist the com- 
merce of the country, during an increased 
demand for the means of circulation. 
This obvious precaution would have en- 
abled it to answer the extraordinary de- 
mands for a circulating medium, which is 
always occasioned by a state of war. 
There secms little more necessary than 
this, to account for the present situation 
of the Bank; but, in truth, there are 
other obvious causes, which I shalt not 
enter into until the evidence comes down 
from the secret committee I shall only 
observe, that it appears from the coinage 
table in Chalmers, that the Bank fell into: 
the same unaccountable error, or rather 
followed the same practice (for it is im- 
possible to suppose that they did not fore- 
see the consequences), during the two 
last years of the American war, and the 
two immediate following years, viz. 1781, 
1782, 1783, and 1784, when the average 
coinage amounted to only 6,560,855#. pet 
annum, and the consequences were nearly 
the same as at present, by reducing the 
stocks to a very low @ice, and occasion- 
ing very general distress. - | 
It is said, however, that there is no 
ground for expecting, that the Bank ought 
to be at the sole expense of coming; for. 
though the coinage be at the expense of 
government, yetit frequently costs more 
to the Bank for bullion, when the exchange 
is unfavourable, than the amount the 
Bank receives in the current value of 
guineas when returned from the mmt, 
which loss falls upon the Bank: and it is 
also said, that the Bank directors cannot 
be accused of having ever refused to buy 
whatever gold bullion is brought to them, 
and that they always sent it to be coined 
at the mint. With regard to the first, it 
is certainly true, that if the Bank did 
not enjoy a monopoly, there would be no 
reason for expecting that it should under- 
take the expense of furnishing gold for 
coining, except for the circulation of 
their own particular notes; whereas at 
resent it is admitted, that almost all the 
inferior banks are furnished with coin at 
the expense of the Bank of England ; but 
this is merely the price which the Bank 
- 4 
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pays for holding its monopoly, from which 
it will, of course, 10 @ great degree, be 
relieved, when that is at an end, It is 
merely a deduction from their very great 
profits, and it canbe shown, that if mat- 
terg were so managed, as would be done 
if a competition was established, there 
would be great gain, instead of loss, by a 
plentiful coinage, even wheu the exchange 
is most unfavourable. At the same time 
I admit, that our gold currency in this 
country, is not at present properly regu- 
lated; I mean as to the true proportional 
value between gold and silver, which in 
all countries is attended with manifest dis- 
advantage; but in this country the effects 
of this are counteracted by other circum- 
stances.—W ith regard to the second ob- 
jection, it may be true, that the Bank 
not refused to purchase gold that was 
brought to them; but, in the first place, 
they cannot assert, that, within these two 
or three years, they lave not oftey refused 
to purchase dollars, aod thereby forced 
them to be re-exported; and, secondly, 
even as to gold, the answer is far from 
amounting to a justification; because it 
seems to have been their duty, as mono- 
polists, to have procured gold wherever 
at could be obtained, without trusting 
merely to what might be brought to them 
by other people ; and it is understood that 
the Bank has, for some time at least, es- 
fablished a fixed price, higher than which 
they will never consent to purchase gold, 
and, of consequence, etd cannot expect, 
that gny other gold will be brought to 
them, except the light guineas, which it 
is not worth the while of the holders to 
melt and recoin: and those light guineas, 
which are voluntariJy brought to the Bank, 
are believed to have been almost the only 
re-coinage that has, in fact, been made 
by the Bank for the last two years, during 
a part of which time, the exchange being 
unfavourable, the price of gold has been 
higher than the mint price; but certainly, 
ifthe Bank maintains its monopoly, it is 
‘bound in justice to the public, to provide 
always a sufficient quantity of gold to 
answer fully the circulation of its notes. 
It appears to me, that the establishment 
of another bank, would be so far from 
hurting the credit of the present Bank, 
thai nothing could tend more to its speedy 
re-establishment ; for the new bank, b 
paying cash for all its notes on semends 
would certainly diminish the demands for 
cash upon the present Bank ; and by add- 
ing to the circulating medium that defi- 
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ciency of quantity, which, by exciting 
general distress and general diffidence, 
bas been one of the principal causes of 
the demand for cash frum every quarter, 
the present Bank would evidently be very 
much relieved. I am very far from wishing 
to diminish the credit of the present Bank, 
or to prevent its notes from having a free 
circulation, particularly during the pre- 
sent period, whilst cash for its notes can- 
not be paid. It is most essential to the 
country, that they should continue to 
pass freely; but every one must admit, 
that this cannot, in the nature of things, 
continue to be the case long, and that, if 
payments in cash do net speedily recom- 
mence at the Bank, its notes cannot con- 
tinue to be held as of equal value to gold 
and silver; they must suffer a gradual de- 
preciation, and will, if they continue in 
the circle, become saan in the same state 
with the French assignats. It is on this 
account, that I have anxiously wished, 
that the period for re-opening the Bank 
should be shortened. But, supposing the 
House to continue of its former opinion, 
and fix that period for the 24th of June, 
no man, I think, will be bold enough to 
say, that it is absolutely certain that the 
Bank will be able to pay cash for its notes 
when that day arrives ; and if the contrary 
should be the case, and no precaution be 
taken to provide against the efforts af 
such a mistertune, there would be no other 
resource, but to prolong the time for pay- 
ing cash, which would infallibly depreci- 
ate the value of the notes, and bring on a 
more certain and more rapid run upor 
the Bank, whenever its doors are opened. 
It seems to me, theretore, a matter of 
common prudence, to provide immedi- 
ately an effectual remedy against such an 
alarming misfortune, and that remedy, I 
think, isa very plain and obvious one, 
that of passing an act for opening an im- 
mediate subscription for another bank, 
whose operations should commence on 
the day after the period fixed for the Bank 
to pay its notes in cash ; but not to com- 
mence at all, in case the Bank should, on 
that day, recommence its usual payments 
in cash, and continue to pay cash freely 
for a certain number of days after it 
opens. 

I have not been able to learn what rea- 
sons can be assigned against such a mea- 
sure of precaution, which could do no 
possible harm, if the Bank should be able 
to resume its usual practice; and on the 
other hand, would secure the public 
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against the dreadful effects of the possible 
inability of the present Bank to pay cash. 
This subscription, I would propose, should 
be equal to ten or twelve millions, and, by 
passing the act immediately, the sub- 
scribers would have time to make their 
arrangements, and be ready to act on the 
day they are allowed to open. It has 
been said, however, that no subscriptions 
could be obtained for such a new bank, 
as none of the present bankers, or consi- 
derable merchants, would engage in it; 
and I am ready to admit, that such is the 


dominion of the present Bank, and so 


great is the dread of its power, by every 
merchant, banker, and trader, in this me- 
tropolis, that I do believe neither their 
strong wish for the public prosperity, in 
which their own is javoleed nor the ob- 
ject of great gain from the establishment 
of such a bank, would induce them to ex- 
pose themselves to the resentment of the 
present Bank, if it should be able to open 
again, and to continue its monopoly; but 
there seems to be an easy method of ob- 
taining the object, without exposing any 
person to resentment. The act might 
provide, that the subscriptions should be 
taken in at the Exchequer, by a commit- 
tee sworn to secrecy, and the mode of 
subscription to be, by putting into the shit 
of a box, with three locks, a sealed paper, 
containing the name of the subscriber the 
sum subscribed, and the names of the first 
directors for whom he votes. These papers 
might be sent by any person, or by post, to 
be put into the slit, without the possibility 
of tracing from whence they came; and if 
the present Bank should really open, on 
the day appointed, and be able to continue 
to pay freely for a week or ten days, that 
then the box, without being opened, 
should be put in the fire. I have very 
little doubt, that a very large subscription 
would be obtained by such means, and 
that the effect upon public credit would 
be complete, in case the present Bank 
should prove unable to open at the time 
fixed. 
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try will prove unwilling to emancipate 
themselves, if they can do it without risk- 
ing the resentment of the Bank. Noman 
was heard in France to complain openly 
of the Bastile, whilst it existed. The 
merchants and bankers of this country’ 
have the blood of Englishmen, and will 
be happy to relieve themselves from a si- 
tuation of perpetual terror, if they can do 
it consistently with a due regard to their 
own safety. We have been told that 
public credit may be revived in the pre- | 
sent Bank, and that we ought to wait till 
we are convinced that it cannot be re- 
stored in that manner. But no one can 
say, with certainty, that will be so re- 
vived ; and if we wait till convinced that 
it cannot be done, the kingdom must be 
involved in the most serious calamity. 
The public safety is too important a mat- 
ter to admit of the exercise of delicacy 
upon a point of so much moment. No- 
body, I believe, has ever pretended to 
say, that there would be any breach of 
ublic faith in establishing another bank, 
in case the present Bank should not re- 
resume its payments at the time now to 
be fixed ; and in the mode proposed, the 
new bank would not be enabled to act, if 
the present Bank should recommence and 
hold out; but I am fully per-uaded, that 
if such an act should pass, and that the 
proprietors of the present Bank were con- 
vinced that they could not possibly re- 
commence at the period fixed, they would 
see it to be their interest, to make an offer 
of giving up their monopoly, upon condi- 
tion, that their charter as a corporation 
should be continued, and that they would 
request that the new bank should com- 
mence its operations as speedily as posst- 
ble, because that would be an effectual 
means of supporting the credit of the 
present Bank.—An objection was made 
against the establishment of another 
bank, that it might be considered as a 
breach of faith to the public creditors, 
whose payments are directed to be made 
at the Bank. But, in the first place, if 


Whatever language the bankers and | this Bank continues a@ corporation, the 


merchants may feel themselves obliged to 
hold, yet no one can believe that they 


_ have any satisfaction in being, and conti- 


nuing, under a dominion which has proved 


payments to the public creditors may still 
be continued to be made there, provided 
the Bank pays cash for its notes; but all 
question of faith to the public creditors 


80 grievous andso disastrous; and whether | would be easily removed, by permitting 
the conduct of the Bank has proceeded ; such creditors, as declared their assent in 
from error or design, is of little conse- | writing, to be in that case paid at the new 
quence, since the mischief has been uni- | bank, and the others to continue to be 
versally felt. I shall never believe that | paid at the present Bank. 


the merchants and bankers of this coun- 


When I consider the magnitude of this 
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matter, and the facility with which the 

ublic credit might be restored, I cannot 
Pelp complaining of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that he has shown no inclination, 
but much to the contrary, to give any aid 
in producing so important an effect. It 
seems to me to have been his duty to 
have prepared the public mind for the at- 
tainment of such an object, and to have 
endeavoured to remove those prejudices, 
which very naturally prevail, and ought 
to prevail, in favour of old institutions. 
His neglecting to do it, must either have 
proceeded from not fully understanding 
the subject, or from unwillingness to risk 
any degree of unpopularity, which might 
at first attend a measure of the kind. I 
am sure he would run no risk of unpopu- 
larity, ifhe was willing to face the danger; 
and with regard to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s not understanding the subject, I 
believe the House will not be apt to think 
80 ill of his talents and ability. I now 
move, that the words “ 24th of June’’ be 


left out of the bill, for the purpose of in- 


troducing the words ‘ 6th of May,” as 
the period when the Bank should recom- 
mence the payment of cash for its debts 
‘and demands, 

Mr. Pitt said, he conceived this was 
not the time for entering upon the various 
topics which the House had just heard 
touched upon. He therefore would not 
follow the hon. baronet through the his. 
tory of the Bank, or discuss the question, 
what effect one bank had on one part of 
the island, compared with that which two 
had upon another? but only say, that the 
great benefit which had been derived from 
both, would prevent him from inquiring 
which of the two was the best. The hon. 
baronet intended his speech rather to pre- 
pe the House for the practical deve- 

opement of opinions which he entertain- 
ed; but when he assumed that his ma- 
jesty’s changellor of the exchequer was 
wrong, in not preparing the public mind 
for the reception of opinions which, so 
far from having entertained before, he did 
not even now entertain, the hon. baronet 
assumed too much. If, like the hon. ba- 
ronet, he had been for several years con- 
vinced of those points, he would have 
been blameable indeed not to have dis- 
closed them: but till he had formed those 
opinions, he could hardly be said to be 
wrong in not expressing them. The hon. 
baronet could mean his speech only to 

repare the House for the measures he 


sad to propose op a future day; for he 
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had himself virtually acknowledged that 
he did not mean to apply it to the ques- 
tion of time, having said thet it was no 
matter whether the time was limited to 
the 6th of May or the 24th of June. 
But let the opinion of the hon. baronet in 
that respect be what it might, Mr. Pitt © 
said, he still adhered to the opinion, that 
the House could not with propriety or | 
safety to the Bank assign them a shorter 
time for resuming their operations. 

Mr. For agreed that this was not the 
time to discuss the topics before the 
House. On many of them he disagreed 
with the hon. baronet ; in one, however, he 
perfectly coincided; namely, that there 
was a necessity for some paper circula- 
tion, convertible on demand into money. 
He was a friend to the shorter period ; 
for if the hon. baronet’s plan, or any other 
should, on consideration, be found eligi- 
ble, the sooner it was adopted the better. 
It was impossible to put the Bank on its 
old footing ; but it would be put nearer to 


‘it by limiting the period to the 6th of 


May, than postponing it to the 24th of 
June. The Bank might resume its for- 
mer operations, but could not regain its 
former credit. There was no way of re- 
storing the credit of the Bank but by 
shortening the duration of the bill. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that if the Bank 
had brought the country into thraldom, 
he should be as ready as the hon. baronet 
to say it ought to be removed. The hon. 
baronet had stated, that the Bank was not 
adequate to the demands upon it. This he 
denied, and protested, that the restriction 
did not arise from the operations of the 
Bank itself, but from other causes, which 
he was not at liberty to describe. The 
worthy baronet had complained of the 
diminution of coinage in late years, but 
he had not stated to what that diminution 
ought solely to be attributed. It was 
occasioned by a proportionate scarcity of 
bullion in the country, which of course 
confined the coinage. Asto the compact 
which was said to subsist between govern- 
ment and the Bank, during the eight years 
in which he had been connected with the 
Bank, he knew of no partiality whatever, 
and in regard to salaries, in the course of 
that time he had endeavoured faithfully 
to discharge his trust without the least 
unfair emolument. 

The motion was put, That the origi- 
nal words should stand part of the bill ;’” 
which was agreed to withouta divisien. 


The bill was then passed. 
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- Debate on Mr. Pollen’s Motion Sor 
Peace with France.) April 10.) Mr. 
Pollen rose to make his promised motion. 


When he viewed around him s0 many. 


gentlemen with the same opportunities 


with himself of taking lead in the discus- | 
sion of this evening—gentlemen of greater | 
age, and of much Jonger experience—he | 


almost shrunk from the task which he had 
imposed upon himself When he looked 
at the other (the opposition) side of the 
House, he could not withhold his admira- 
tion, from the talents of which many whe 
sat upon it were possessed; but he re- 
gretted extremely that they were so often 
employed for the purposes of self-interest, 
aod that the good of the public was so 
frequently sacrificed to the illiberality of 
party spirit. The consequence was, that 
the debates were conducted with so much 
acrimony, and intermingled with so much 
personal invective, that even the Speaker 
must have found it difficult to pursue the 
thread of the argument, and to preserve 
order and decorum in their proceedings. 
It was not for the empty hand to blame 
the prodigality of the full one, or for the 
person sitting safe upon the top of a rock 
and viewing the ship tossed by the winds 
and the waves, rashly to censure the con- 
duct of the pilot. It was to be recol- 
lected, that though the present minister 
had sitten at the helm while the vessel of 
the state was exposed to storms and tem- 
pests, and though the ship had sustained 
considerable damage from the accidents 
which had befallen it, the pilot, perhaps. 
might not be to blame, and that had it 
been in other hands, instead of being shat- 
tered, it might have been sunk. Instead of 
indulging in idle complaints or peevish in- 
vective, at the present crisis every hand 
ought to be active in the service of the 
country, and every heart should glow 
with an ardent desire to extricate it from 
its present embarrassments.—Having said 
this much in general, he proceeded to 
state the situation in which the country 
was placed. Having commenced the war 
in concert with several of the most respect- 
able and powerful nations in Europe, we 
were deserted almost by all our former 
friends, and had now to contend against 
some who were at one time our allies. 
Instead of carrying our arms to the 
enemy's door, we were in daily terror of 
invasion. Instead of calculating upon the 
ruin of the finances of our adversary, our 
whole attention was confined to the resto- 
ration of our credit, and the salvation of 
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our independence. He was convinced, 
that the people of France were as earnest 
in their wishes for peace as the people of 
Great Britain. It might be asked, per- 
haps, if they were so desirous for the ter- 
mination of hostilities, why did they not 
carry their complaints to the bar of the 
Directory, and demand redress. . To this 
he would reply, that they were taught to 
consider the ambition of England as the 
sole cause to which the prolongation of 
the war was to be ascribed, and that to 
her thirst for aggrandisement, the happi- 
ness of Europe was sacrificed. And, if 
this was the ease, would a British House 
of Commons permit that England, the 
parent of commerce: that England, the 
source of every proud and every generous 
feeling, and the bright exarople of regular 
government and salutary regulation, should 
be branded as the interested author of all 
the calamities which werg at present 
abroad in the world? He trusted, that, 
on the contrary England would yindicate 
her character in the tace of Europe, and 


that it would be shown, that the aspersioa 


in this instance was as untrue as it was 
contradictory to her past history; and 
that even her enemies would be taught to 
look to her as the source of their advan- 
tages.—But it was not merely our cha- 
racter but our interests which were at 
stake. Public credit was shaken to its 
very foundation, and peace alone could 
restore it. It might be said, that the 
French nation were not sufficiently tran- 
quillized, and that their government was 
not possessed of stability enough to ensure 
the blessings of a permanent peace. His 
majesty had declared it to he capable of 
maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity; and if there were any who could 
not adopt this opinien, he would ask, if 
they wished to persevere in the contest 
either till the present government of 
France was completely consolidated, or 
till a system in which they could repose 
greater confidence was established upon 
its overthrow? He advised gentlemen to 
read the debates in the Council of Five 
Hundred, and to learn moderation from 
the speeches of Dumas and Dumolard. 
As a specimen of the just and proper no- 
tions which obtained in that assembly, he 
referred to the message which was lately 
sent to the Directory demanding of that 
body an explanation of what they called 
an incendiary debarkation of prisoners 
upon our coasts; a measure which they 
justly reprobated as inconsistent with the 
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Jaws of war. And if these were the sen- 
timents of moderation and justice b 
which a French assembly was guided, 
would the House of Commons be less in- 
clined to the exercise of these disposi- 
tions? He trusted they would not.—It 
would, perhaps, be said, that he was one 
of those who voted for the address to the 
king on the failure of the late negotiation, 
and that the motion which he now meant 
to propose would imply an inconsistency 
of conduct. Ih answer to this charge, he 
remarked, that at that time he reposed 
unreserved confidence in ministers, be- 
cause he thought they deserved it. But 
the face of things was widely different. 
The Bank of England had not then stopt 
payment!. And in this short sentence 
was concluded a vast mass of calamity. 
But, when the credit of the country was 
gone, and when he thought of his coun- 
oe sinking in the putrid urns of 

estern pestilence, he must wish for the 
termination of a system from which 
such accumulated evils flowed. — Mr. 
Pollen proceeded to read an abstract 
from a paper contained it the Redacteur 
of the 24th of December last, which he 
considered as the official sentiments of 
the French Directory on the late nego- 
tiation for peace. nes the contents 
of this paper he did not deliver any opi- 
hion. 


Sor Peace with France. 


* The ha is 2 oo the Paper read 
y Mr. Pollen. | 


Abstract of the Arguments used by the French 
Directory to prove, on one hand, the in- 
sincerity and ambition of England in the 
late Negotiation; and on the other, to 
prove their own zealous desire of Peace 
upon moderate terms: taken from the 
Redacteur, December 24, 1796, three 
days after lord Malmesbury’s departure 
from Paris. 


“ The Directory sets out by asserting posi- 
tively, that the war has been on their part a 
defensive, and not an offensive one; and that 
peace is the only object of their vows and 
wishes. In enumerating the strong reasons 
they had for suspecting the sincerity of lord 
Malmesbury’s mission, they particularly spe- 
eify the perfidy of England in exciting and 
supporting interior troubles, both in La Ven- 
dée and elsewhere. They mention likewise 
the forgery and fabrication of false assignats ; 
the studied slowness and wantof conciliation, 
as well as of candour and openness in the 
mode adopted by lord Malmesbury for com- 
mencing a treaty; his want of authority on 
or hand, from any of the powers allied with 
Great Britain, while, on the other hand, he 

t 
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After reading the paper, Mr. Pollen ob 
served, that the allegations it contained 
were either founded on fact, or wholly 
false. If they were founded on fact, 
then the negotiation ought to be resumed 
on fair and candid principles : if false, the 
best mode of displaying the justice of the 
English government to Europe and to 
the world, and of exposing the unjust pre- 
tensions of the enemy, would be to publish 
a counter declaration, stating the grounds 
upon which the war was carried on. He 
called upon the side of the House on 
which he sat to defend their conduct and 
the principles on which they acted, by 
showing the public that it was not the in- 
clination of the minister, but the imterest 
of the nation, which they consult. He 
called upon the other side of the House not 
to defend the minister but to defend theit 
country. And he called upon both sides to 
co-operate in delivering the country from 
its present difficulties, and to act in sucha 
way that every man in the House might 
be able to say that he had done nothin 
of which he wasashamed. He concluded 
with moving, ** That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, to represent 
to him, that it appears to this House, ona 
mature consideration of the circumstances, 
and the result of the late negotiation, 
that his majesty’s gracious and benign in- 
tentions for restoring general peace, have 


affected to include, not only Austria, but even 
Russia among the parties to be consulted. It 
might therefore, they say, be necessary to 
send couriers as far as to St. Petersburgh, 
which, at that season of theyear,could not be 
accomplished, with the answers returned, in 
less time than five weeks, That lord Mal- 
mesbury only proposed a vague principle of 
compensation, without any specific articles of 
reciprocal restitution, while their specific de- 
mands he only answered by ingenious eva- 
sion. They then enumerate the delays of 
messengers, and @ private secretary sent to 
London ; the want of signature to two memo- 
rials sent in by lord Malmesbury ; and at 
lencth, when the u/timatum was demanded pe- 
remptorily, what does it contain? The first 
memorial demands, 1st, Restitution to the 
Emperor of all his territories, without excep- 
tion, as he held them before the war ; conse- 
quently, the restitution of Belgium. 2nd, The 
total annihilation of every treaty made by 
France with the princes of the German em- 
pire, as being tundamentally inadmissible, and 
contrary to the Jus Publicum Imperu, which 
makes it impossible to treat with any, except- 
ing the head of the German empire. This, 
they say, would annihilate all the treaties 
between France and the elector of Hunover, 
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been either misconceived by the govern- 
ment of France, or ill explained by them 
to the people of that country: that we 
therefore humbly beseech his majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased, with- 
out delay, to adopt such measures as may 
appear to him, in his royal wisdom, most 
efficacious for removing every misconcep- 
tion which may have been entertained b 
the Dir-ctory of France, by the Frenc 
nation, and by all Europe, relative to the 
sincerity of the intentions, by which the 
government of this country was actuated 
in making overtures of peace to the Di- 
rectory of France.” 

Mr. Pitt said :—When I consider the 
motion of the hon. gentleman, and advert 
to the arguments which he has adduced in 
support of it, it will only be necessary for 
me to trouble the House with a few 
words,to show that no practical benefit 
can arise from adopting it. Thehon. gentle- 
man began with lamenting the evils attend- 
ant on war; but until he shall have found 
a remedy for those evils by new modelling 
human nature, or have suggested some 
practicable system by which wars may in 
future be totally excluded, I am appre- 
hensive the distresses and calamities of 
war will continue to exist. If the war had 
been undertaken or conducted upon prin- 
ciples of aggrandizement, or motives of 
ambition. The hon. gentleman might 
have dwelt upon the miseries which it has 
inflicted with more propriety; but as no 
war, in a civilized nation can, be under- 


the duke of Wirtemberg and Brunswick, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and, lastly, with the 
king of Prussia, in his capacity of elector of 
Brandenberg. 3. The complete evacuation of 
Italy, including Savoy and Nice. 4th, A re- 
servation in favour of Russia, by which that 
court may interfere at its pleasure as a con- 
tracting party for the peace. 5th, The same to 
Portugal, and by which likewise France is to 
be precluded from demanding a sum of mo- 
ney as the price of peace fons that court. 
6th, Great Britain contests the validity of the 
cession by Spain to the Republic of the Spa- 
nish part of St. Domingo, as contrary to the 
peace of Utrecht. 7th, The restitution of 
the property of the emigrants forfeited or sold 
is obscurely, they say, and indirectly demand- 
ed, though in language and terms so inge- 
niously ambiguous as to leave matter of end- 
less discussion. 

What is the second memorial ?—For Hol- 
Jand, the British ministry demands a complete 
restoration of its ancient form of government, 
the demolition or annihilation of all the trea- 
ties between France and the Batavian Re- 
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taken, I trust, before the causes and the 
consequences of it be well considered, 
such arguments tend to no practical be- 
nefit. Every evil of war is, or ought 
to be, viewed on the comparison of alter- 
natives ; and the wisest mode of prevent 
ing the accumulation of them, is to enter 
into an impartial investigation of their 
causes, and to inquire whether the imme- 
diate evil was smaller than the more re- 
mote. Without such a comparison a 
fruitless lamentation over the misfortunes 
incidental to a situation of difficulty, is 
calculated to counteract the exertions of 
any country, however justifiable or neces- 
sary those exertions may be. The hon. 
gentleman next came to the discussion of 
the change in the situation of this coun- 
try, since the return of lord Malmesbury 
from Paris, after the rejection of the over- 
tures for peace. And here, Sir, I must 
tell the hon. gentleman, that whatever 
might be his anxiety for peace during the 
negotiation of that noble lord, my anxiety 
was not less ardent than his. The hon. 
gentleman says, he has reason to suppose, 
that, suffering as the French people must 
do under the inevitable horrors of war, 
they must earnestly desire peace, and on 
that ground, he assumes, that a paragraph 
which appeared so long ago as the 24th 


of December in a French paper tending 


to shake off from the Directory the odium 
of the breach of the late negotiation for 
peace, and to throw it on this country, 
must have been an official manifesto, and 


public; lastly, the restoration of the statbol- 
der to all his dignities, offices, and possessions. 
And what does England offer as the price of 
so many concessions, restitutions, and humi- 
lations, on the partof France? ‘The restora- 
tion to Holland of all her colonies? The in- 
demnity to the Dutch for the past?—-No ! She 
offers only a partial restitution of the Dutch 
colonies, reserving to herself the Cape of Good 
Hope and Ceylon. Finally, that if France 
will not consent to annul her treaties made. 
with the Batavian Republic, she is in that 
case to make over or cede to the Emperor all 
Holland has ceded to France in the late treaty 
between the two countries. The Directory 
then asks. Is this a fair treaty?—Does it 
not demand from France the entire restitu- 
tion of all that France has conquered durin 
the war, without restoring all that Englan 
has acquired? Docs it not stipulate by in- 
duction, and by infallible, though indirectand 
ambiguous means, thereturn of the emigrants, 
the restitution of their estates, the destruction 
ofour constitution of 1795, and ensure a coyne 
ter revolution?” 
5 
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he farthermore thinks, that something 
ought immediately to be attempted to 
do away any impression which the state- 
ments in that paper may have on the peo- 
ple of France. ow, Sir, let us examine 
upon what principle this House is invited 
to adopt a mode of proceeding so extraor- 
i It 1s invited, not upon any given 
authority that the statements are actually 
true, or that they are actually official ; 
not upon any clear and explicit measure 
proposed, whence only any real advantage 
can be derived; not upon any solid de- 
claration that specific terms of negotia- 
tion on the part of the enemy either have 
been or will be offered; but it is invited 
upon a deduction of probable or conceiv- 
le facts, and from an uncertain in- 
| ference of probable or conceivable 
facts, it seems it may be desirous to 
address his majesty to adopt such mea- 
sures as may tend to refute those argu- 
ments if they have been mistaken, or to 
rectify them if they have been misrepre- 
sented. It is impossible for any one not 
to perceive that the hon. gentleman, by 
quoting from the paper he has referred to, 
has been misrepresenting the whole pro- 
ceedings of the late negotiation; for, by 
passing over some circumstances, and 
perverting others, he has inferred, that 
the Directory were conscious, if they pub- 
lished that declaration, censidering it, as 
the hon. gentleman had considered it, to 
be the true state of the case, that the mi- 
nisters of this country could not after- 
wards appeal to the judgment of their 
countrymen. That the Directory had 
misrepresented the intentions of this coun- 
try was evident ; and, after treating the 
overtures as the 
asingular ground for parliament to ground 
ey proceeding upon, and 
t y expose the nation to additional 
insult. But, above all, it would be sin- 
bya manifesto to refute a declara- 
tion which it had no authority to prove 
official. If any means can be found for 
restoring tranquillity upon a safe and ho- 
nourable basis, I trust I am not only sen- 
sible of my duty, but impressed with an 
earnest idea of carrying that sense of duty 
into execution. If, then, upon minute in- 
vestigation, it shall appear, that no practi- 
cable measure for obtaining a speedy and 
honourable peace has been omitted; I 
trust the House will agree with me, that, 
if the hon. gentleman be neither prepared 
by his argument nor his specific motion 
to do what government is prepared to do, 
(VOL. XXX0I.J 


did, it would surely be. 
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the one would be superfluous and the 
other dangerous. I cannot point out the 
precise effects of any endeavour on the 
part of this country towards the attain- 
ment a nat ; but this I think I may be 
permitted to state ; that the prospect of a 
speedy and honourable peace depends 
upon a conduct on the part of this House, 
directly the reverse of that encourage- 
ment which would be given to the enem 
by the motion of the hon. gentleman. fe 
should never be forgotten, that peace 
without security is worse than war, and 
that if the energies of the national charac- 
ter be once lost, to make overtures for ne- 
gotiation will only be to court renewed 
indignity, and to lay the foundation for 
additional insult. I cannot enter into de- 
tail, [ have, however, no hesitation in de- 
claring, that the disposition of his majes- 
nbs ministers goes beyond the purpose of 
the motion, and that in consequence of. 
the dispatches which have been . received 
from the court of Vienna, that the enemy 
had made distinct overtures for a separate 
e with his imperial majesty, which 
e, conformably to his uniform character 
for good faith, rejected, upon the ground, 
that he would not enter into any negotia- 
tion in which Great Britain was not in- 
cluded, steps have been taken to render 
this opportunity available for the purpose 
of renewing a joint negotiation. In con- 
sequence of this resolution having been 
formed, his majesty has determined to 
send a confidential person to Vienna, with 
instructions to conduct farther negotia- 
tions in concert with his allies. Farther 
than this I cannot go. But after what I 
have said, I think the hon. gentleman will 
be disposed to withdraw his motion, ra- 
ther than to persevere in a measure, which 
would tend to defeat the end which it pur- 
poses. 

Colonel Porter distrusted the sincerity 
of ministers in any negotiation they might 
undertake, and considered the present as 
a mere bugbear to delude the public. The 
motion could do no harm, and therefore 
it should have his support. 

Mr. J. H. Addington said, he had flat- 
tered himself that, after what had passed, 
the hon. gentleman would have withdrawn 
his motion; but as that was not the case, 
he should trouble the House with a few 
observations. The hon. gertleman had 
grounded his motion upon the statements 
which appeared in a French paper. With 
respect to the two grounds contained in 
that paper, viz. our being the cause of the 

[2D] 
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war, and the insincerity of the British go- 
vernment in its proposals for peace, he 
begged to say a fewwords. In 1792, this 
country enjoyed a state of prosperity al- 
most unparalleled. Under those circum- 
stances, ho man was more interested in 
the preservation of peace than the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, because the in- 
terruption of peace must tend to frustrate 
those financial arrangements, in which he 
was so successfully employed. The un- 
willingness of ministers to interfere in the 
contest, was incontrovertibly manifested 
in the May of that year, by their makin 

a very material reduction in the naval an 

military establishments. But there were 
some important events that year, which 
must have made a strong impression upon 
the government. The defeats of the 
Prussian army, and the events of the 10th 
of August, were not sufficient to induce 
ministers to alter their system ; but after 
the battle of Jemappe, when the empire 
was threatened, and after the famous de- 
cree relative to the Scheldt, they could no 
longer consider themselves as indifferent 
spectators, but began to prepare for what 
might happen. The French convention, 
placing great confidence in the declara- 
tions of the Jacobin societies in this coun- 
try (and, in his opinion, every man who 
signed them acted traitorously to his coun- 
‘ry declared war against us. This war 
had now continued for four years; and he 
would do the gentlemen opposite the jus- 
tice to say, that if they were really of opi- 
nion, that the government of this country 
could have avoided the war, or had re- 
jected any fair opportunities of procuring 
peace, they were consistent in their con- 
duct; for they regularly every session 
brought forward motions expressive of 
those sentiments. It had been stated, and 
with triumph, that we were now forced to 
adopt that very conduct which we for- 
merly rejected; but was there no differ- 
ence between the present government of 
France, and those which existed when 
many of these motions were made? Was 
France now what France was then? At 
the period when the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) brought forward one of his 
motions for peace, the faction of Robes- 
pierre prevailed: within six weeks after 
the motion was negatived, that faction 
ceased to exist. Suppose, for a moment, 
the House had adopted the motion, and 
that ministers had succeeded in a nego- 
tiation, the result must either have proved 
favourable or unfavourable. If the latter 
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had been the case, who was there among 
the minister's friends that would have ven- 
tured to defend him? If it had termi- 
nated in a peace, the consequences would 
have been still worse ; for the succeeding 
faction had repealed every one act of his 
reign. What, then, would have been the 
situation of this country, if, in the confi- 
dence of peace, we had repealed the alien 
bill? e should have exchanged a fo- 
reign contest for a civil war; and we 
should again have been forced into a war 
with France. The decision of the House, 
therefore, in rejecting that motion, was 
founded in wisdom and policy. Another 
hon. gentleman had brought forward a 
motion for peace, at a period at no great 
distance from the former. It was brought 
forward soon after the convention had de- 
clared, that they would make peace with 
those powers who were not aggressors in 
the war; that they would make peace 
with Holland, but not with England. It 
was then that they avowed that horrid 
principle—that treaties might, and some- 
times ought, to be violated. This was 
first broached by M. Brissot. This was 
the period chosen for the second motion 
for peace. Peace was seldom made be- 
tween two belligerent powers, except un- 
der one or other of the following circum- 
stances: either when both parties were 
tired out by thg war, and sought an op- 
portunity of making their pacific senti- 
ments known to each other; or where one 
party was so completely beaten, as to be 
obliged to sue for peace. He trusted we 
were not in the latter situation: our re- 
sources were not so exhausted that we 
must beg for peace. He desired to know 
by what act of the convention, or any of 
the governing powers of France, a dispo- 
sition for peace had been shown, from 
Barrére, Robespierre, Tallien, or the Di- 
rectory? During what was called the 
moderate period, after the destruction of 
Robespierre, many persons entertained 
strong hopes that they would manifest a 
desire for peace. He never entertained 
such an opinion, and was not disappointed ; 
for the same system of resentment was 
displayed against this country.— When 
the separate peace was made with Prussia, 
the reporter stated to the convention, that 
they had made a separate peace in obe- 
dience to their orders. It any farther 
proofs were necessary, look to their con- 
duct in the last campaign, when it was 
evidently their object to compel the Lm- 
peror toa on peace, and with the 
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same view was their last offer to that mo- 
narch. These offers were rejected with a 
spirit that did the highest honour to the 
royal faith and magnanimity of our ally— 
of that ally whom we had been called upon 
to desert. As long as there was no regu- 
lar government in France—no government 
that could have afforded us any security 
for a peace—ministers acted right in not 
attempting a negotiation. But the first 
moment that a government was established, 
that appeared capable of maintaining the 
accustomed relations of peace and amity, 
his majesty declared from the throne, that 
a favourable change had taken place, 
which might lead to a negotiation. This 
was followed by a message from the throne, 
declaring that the principal bar to nego- 
tiation was now done away. It was un- 
necessary to recall to the recollection of 
the House the proposal of Mr. Wickham 
at Basle, or the negotiation of lord 
Malmesbury ; of which fast he should only 
observe, that the French had never 
thought proper to contradict the state- 
ment given by that noble lord. If, under 
the present circumstances, we were to 
make any application, the enemy might 
suppose we were driven to it from the re- 
cent circumstances relative to the Bank.— 
It had been said, that the members of 
that House had lost the confidence of 
their constituents. How did that appear? 
What was the cause of it? Was it from 
doing too much or too little with respect 
to the internal defence of the country? 
for ministers bad been accused of both. 
Was it for the satisfaction they expressed, 
when the negotiation opened to them the 
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couraged the le as to take away the 
) init which we had hitherto manifested, 
then indeed it was time to beg pardon of 
the French, and to throw ourselves on 
their mercy. But he was sure there was 
no such despondency in the country. 
Some little gloom there might be, but it 
had not pervaded all ranks of men. Much 
had been said of the calamities of war, 
and of the comforts attending a state of 
peace. Nobody but a madman could he~ 
sitate between the two, if left to his free 
choice; but if compelled into the war, 
then all this was mere declamation, tend- 
ing only to unnerve the arm of the coun- 
try. he House of Commons were 
anxious for peace, and so were the minis- 
ters. He only hoped they would not re- 
tard it by their anxiety to obtain it.—It 
had been asked, what we had gained 
by this war? Those who asked that ques- 
tion should recollect, that this was a de- 
fensive war, and, therefore, that was not 
& proper question. But we had retained’ 
our character; we had achieved great 
conquests; we had made a fortunate dis- 
covery of easy and successful means of 

reservin 

ad found out a good mode of manning 
the navy. We had nearly destroyed the 
marine of France, and had given a severe 
blow to that of Spain; and in all our other 
naval transactions, the glory of our flag 
had been carried to a higher pitch than 
ever it had been before. We had, in a 
great degree, quashed those dangerous 
principles which were abread, and secured 
our honour, our liberty, and, he trusted, 
our constitution. These were some of 


prospect of a peace? Or was it at the | the advantages we had gained by the war; 


concern they manifested when those ne- 
gotiations were broken off? Looking, 
then, at the situation of the country as he 
did, conceiving her to be possessed of 
abundant wealth, wongithatadai 


porary embarrassments, he was satisfied | silent vote upon the question. 


| 


we had only to act with spirit, and we 
should find ourselves strong and rich. On 


and on these grounds he should vote 
against the motion, and move the order of 
the day. 

Mr. Fox said :—It would be difficult for. 


ing our tem- | me, consistently with my duty, to give a 


After all 
that this country has suffered, and after 
contemplating the calamities that are im- 


the other hand, if we displayed unseason- | pending, we have to consider whether we 
able parsimony or eran we should | will address the throne for the purpose of 


find ourselves both weak and poor. 


He | facilitating peace, which I think, which I 


hoped they would not adopt a policy, | trust this House, which I know this coun- 
which would only tend to degrade the | try thinks, is the only means of repair- 
character of the country. He should al- | ing our misfortune, and averting our ruin. 
ways be of opinion, that interest was in- | What is it that is now stated to the House 


separably connected with honour. 


He | by those who oppose this motion? What 
trusted that the commerce and wealth of ; does the minister himself, who has had so_ 
the country would not induce them to | large a share in producing your present ° 


adopt timid measures. If the burdens un- | calamities, and who, therefore, ought to 
der which we now labourcd had so dis- | feel for them, propose to you this night? 


internal tranquillity; and we 
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What, but that you should continue that 
confidence in him which has brought you 
to those calamities; that youshould con- 
tinue that forbearance which is the source 
of your misfortune: that you should still 
trust to those counsels which have been 
so fatal. He is for ever the same charac- 
ter, although he comes before you in dif- 
ferent shapes. When he is called upon by 
those who are the most willing to trust 
him, to take some step that may lead to 
peace, he comes forward with a promise 
that he will do so, nay, that he is actually 
doing it. Promises you have had from 
him in abundance, but not one of them 
has he fulfilled. We are told this day as 
] understand, that the city of London was 
informed in the morning, that a gentleman 
in a confidential character is going to 
Vienna, the object of whose mission would 
be explained this evening to the House of 
Commons. How far that has been ex- 

lained, I leave gentlemen to say. But, 
it seems, Mr. Hammond, of whose abili- 
ties I have no doubt, is going to Vienna, 
and upon this the minister expects you to 
stop at once in the performance of your 
public duty. Heis going upon the subject 
of peace, and under that general head, 
supposing his employers to be sincere in 
desiring to forward that event, he would 
go with the unanimous wish of the people 
of this country. But upon that sincerity 
I have great doubts. What is the reason, 
then of this embassy? I am afraid it is 
too much like that which took place last 
summer. When the French arms were 
victorious ; when the situation of the Em- 
peror was critical, as admitted by all ; des- 
perate, as thought by many; then you 
took a step similar to that which is now 
about to be taken, and that was afterwards 
followed by your sending a negotiator to 
Paris. I know that some persons choose 
to forget the dates and circumstances of 
these events: seeing that when lord Mal- 
mesbury was sent to Paris, the French had 
met with some defeats. That we were in 
a state more prosperous when that noble 
lord went to Paris than we had been some 
time before is true; but when the mea- 
sure was taken that led to that embassy, 
we were in a situation the most disastrous. 
I will not question, because I have no 
means of proving, how far the minister 
was sincere when he adopted that mea- 
sure; I am inclined to think he was sin- 
cere in his endeavours to make peace when 
it was impossible for him to make a good 
one; for I know there is a natural con- 
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nection between haughtiness and mean- 
ness; and under the terms he was sent, it 
wasasimpossible to obtaina good peace, as 
if he had not been sent to Paris at all.—. 
But there is another point to be consider- 
ed with regard to that embassy: it took 
place when there was a loan to be obtain- 
ed, and he continued at Paris until that 
loan was concluded. We are now at a 
period in which the French have been 
victorious, and the Emperor’s situation 
desperate ; we are now also to negotiate 
a loan; and we are now, as we were then, 
called upon to confide in the professions of 
the minister. This is the way in which 
the minister chooses to gloss over the du- 
plicity of hisconduct: we are now to nego- 
ciate in conjunction with the Emperor, and 
Buonaparte is to be the negotiator for 
peace forus both. The minister tells us, 
“Do not put me under difficulties by 
your untimely interference. It is a prin- 
ciple, that the House of Commons should 
confide in the executive government when 
they are endeavouring to negociate for 
Rage To that, as a general principle, I 

ve no difficulty in assenting, although, 
perhaps, I should not agree with the mi- 
nister as to the extent to which that prin- 
ciple may be carried. The question is 
not here, whether any minister, under any 
circumstances, should have the confidence 
of this House pending a negotiation? but, 
whether the present minister, under the 
present circumstances, ought to have that 
confidence ? And here it is not improper 
to recur to what happened in this House 
two years ago; a motion was made by an 
hon. gentleman, not at all hostile to the 
ies minister in his general line of Fe- 
itics.* What was then the language? The 
very same that we have heard this day: 
‘“‘ Do not vote for this proposition, but 
trust to me.” ‘Then comes the common- 
place argument, that every minister must 
be interested in obtaining peace. I see no 
reason why that desire should be peculiar 
to a minister. Wasnot lord North in the 
same situation during the last war? Has 
not every minister been in the same situa- 
tion? What is there peculiar in the cha- 
racter or situation of the present minister 
that should lead us to suppose that he is 
more sincere in his professions of peace 
than any other minister? Upon the oce 
casion to which I have uded, the 
present minister said he should be ready 
to negociate whenever the enemy should 


* Mr. Wilberforce, See Vol: 32, p. 1. 
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be capable of maintaining the accustomed 
relations of peace and amity with other 
pewers. What happened then? The mipis- 
ter prevailed onthe House to do then what 
he asks you to do now—to confide in his 
professions of sincerity. The House did 
not inte its authority, which it ought 
to have done: but did that which it ought 
notto have done; it confided under’an idea 
that a negotiation would soon take place : 
no negotiation, however, was attempted. 
After this, a considerable time elapsed, 
and then there came from the throne a 
declaration which stated, that from cir- 
cumstances which had taken place in 
France, a negotiation might be attempted. 
I thought, and I believe the people of this 
country thought, that the period was much 
too long before that negotiation was at- 
seayted. It was, however, at last at- 
ee through the medium of Mr. 
Wickham, and afterwards carried on by 
the em of lord Malmesbury ; and the 
whole conduct of itis so marked, and the 
public opinion upon it so well made up, 
that I need not add any opinion of mine 
apon the subject. It came to be discussed 
in thas House; and we were told, after 
every means had been made use of to 
evade all measures that could lead to any 
serious negotiation, that there was not a 
heart in England so profligate as to wish, 
nor a hand so dastardly as to sign, nor was 
there to be found a man so degenerate as 
to be the courier of a commission to be 
sent to France to stipulate for peace. The 
courier will, and must be found, and, I 
trust, the hand will be seen that will sign 
a peace with}France. I say we have tried 
our executive government enough to be 
confident that we can do no good to our 
country by trying such means any longer. 
Let us now try means which we have not 
tried. My opinion is, that, let who will be 
the negotiators for peace, certainly still 
more if the present ministers are to be the 
negetiators, the chance of obtaining it will 
be infinitely increased if parliament should 
give that negotiation the sanction of its 
vote. If it should appear to be the dictate 
of parliament, it will give to those with 
whom you are to negociate a pledge of 
sincerity which they have not had; and I 
think I need not add, thatthe French doubt 
the sincerity of our present executive go- 
vernment. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last has 
gone over the history of the war, and 
dwelt agood deal on the declaration of the 
French, in order to show their hostility to 
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this country. I admit that their declars- 
tion proves their hostility to us. But, if 
we say, there is a reigning faction in 
France, that is not likely to Be favourable 
to a peace—has not that faction a right to 
say, while you confide in the minister’s 
professions in defiance of his acts, that 
there is a reigning faction in Great Britain, 
that is not sincerely desirous for peace? 
Theexpressions of theD irectory, as against 
us, I admit are very strong, and are incon- 
sistent with what England ought to ex- 
pect ; but, compared to the language of 
the leading faction in the English House of 
Commons, they are terms of civility, and 
even politeness ; and all that has been said 
in France, with all the powers of oratory 
which the leaders there possess, has not 
produced amore the people of that coun- 
try a greater abhorrence of our executive 


government, than what has been said by 


the leading faction in this country. The 
hon. gentleman says, that if the proposi- 
tions which were made by me in the time 
of Robespierre had been adopted, the 

would have been reversed by the succeed- 
ing faction. There is no authority for 
coming to that conclusion; on the con- 
trary, every measure that was agreed to 
with respect to external arrangements du- 
ring the time of Robespierre, has been 
confirmed and carried into effect by the 
succeeding faction. ‘‘ But they have made 
peace with other powers, and have never 
seriously thought of doing so with Greag 
Britain.” That they should endeavour to 
make peace with many of the great powers 
combined against them does not appear 
wonderful to me, nor that they have suc- 
ceeded in such endeavours. *“* But they 


did not endeavour to make a separate. 


ce with the Emperor.” I grant it. 

ut their endeavours against him do not 
appear to me to be any proof of their ex- 
traordinary malice against us, nor does it 
prove the contrary. It proves only, that 
they have contended against the Emperor 
in the way they have, because they have 
the means of annoying the Emperor more 
than they have the means of annoying us. 
But to return to the question imme- 
diately before us. Is there any man in 
this House, or in this country, who thinks 
that our chance of obtaining peace will 
be as good by confiding in the promise of 
ministers, as if this House came to a de- 
claration upon that subject? Does any 
man in his conscience believe, that the 
executive government can be trusted so 
well in a negotiation for peace without, 
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‘as with the injunction of this House? 
What are we to think of those who talked 
of marching to Paris, if they do not re- 
ceive the check of this House in their 
phrenzy? Does any man believe that, 
with all our advantages, and the profit we 
have had by the easy means we have dis- 
covered, as we were told by the gentleman 
who spoke last, of quieting the people of 
this country, that we shall the more easily 
obtain peace by trusting to ministers than 
by interposing the authority of this House 
to obtain peace? Of these means I trust 
the people of this country have a proper 
feeling. We have found out the means 
of quieting the people of this country by 
repealing some of the best provisions of 
the Bill of Rights. Are we really to say 
to Europe, that this war was carried on 
to procure these advantages of quicting 
the people of this country, and that we 
could only pass these measures when we 
had a large standing army, which was 
ostensibly raised against a foreign foe, 
but which, in reality, was intended to 
enable our executive government to carry 
into effect these easy means of quieting 
the people? FE own, I do not think it 
necessary to congratulate the people on 
these easy means of quieting them. I 
have heard it said, that it was wise to sa- 
crifice a part of our liberty to save the 
rémainder; but the part which we have 
sacrificed appears to be the most material 
of our constitution. 

But let us consider the time in which 
we are debating this measure. We are 
not now about to grant millions to the 
Emperor, to enable him to march to Paris, 
but to prevent the French, as we are told, 
from marching to London. This is what 
I do not believe; but this is the state of 
the argument as sa ar by those who op- 
pose this motion. It has been said, that 
we have had an opportunity of showing 
the character of the British nation in the 
present war. I hope that character will 
always be supported; but I own [ think 
it has been unnecessarily tried. I know 
of no obligation that we were called upon 
to show our good faith in this war, at the 
commencement, even according to the 
arguments of the minister himself, except 
with regard to Holland; and there our 
assistance was not asked for; on the con- 
trary, we were told that our friendship 
would be more dangerous than our neu- 
trality. I wish for no breach of faith on 
the part of this country, because I know 
its honour is highly valuable to its inte- 
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rest. I wish a peace may be obtained by 
us conjointly with the Emperor; but be- 
tween two evils, I have no difficulty in 
declaring, that a separate peace between 
the Emperor and France, or between 
Great Britain and France, would be a 
less evil to us than a continuance of the 
war upon the present system. But after 
all that can be said of the credit of this 
country, with all the advantages of the 
sinking fund, it must not be dissembled 
that you are lower in that respect than at 
any former period of your history. All 
our rea ha in St. Domingo will never 
ring back to you the millions that you 
have squandered, nor restore to you the 
lives devoted to that part of your service. 
This may be called declamation upon the 
general subject of the war, but it is not 
so. Iam not making a general declama- 
tion upon the evils of war, but upon the 
evils which you have specifically sustained. 
We entered upon this war on the general 
idea, that all the powers of Europe would 
enter into an alliance with us. The re- 
sult of that policy we have seen. France 
has gained the alliance of Spain, all the 
power of Italy, and the Netherlands. 
She has obtained the neutrality at least, 
I think the friendship, of the king of 
Prussia. These are the allies which France 
has gained, to say nothing of Holland. 
But in addition to these alliances, she has 
gained an ally which is more formidable 
to us than all of them together. I mean 
the national debt of Great Britain. This 
is an ally that has been increasing from 
day to day, and will aid the French much 
more than all the rest united; and be it 
remembered, that we were told in the 
outset that this was to be a contest of 
finance between Great Britain and France. 
Our confidence in the minister will in- 
crease the power of this last and great 
ally of the French, for the continuance of 
the war will most rapidly increase our debt. 
But, it seems, “‘ the French will be en- 
couraged if this House should interfere 
and dictate to the executive government.” 
Will they really think worse of your 
energy, if they find that you are deter- 
mined to take your own affairs into your 
own hands instead of confiding to the 
present minister? Will uey really ex- 
pect to make better terms of peace with 
the people of England, speaking to them 
through the medium of their representa- 
tives, than with the present executive go- 
vernment? Do they expect more real 
care of the interest of the people of Eng- 
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land from a reigning faction, than from 
the people themselves, speaking through 
the medium of their representatives? I 
apprehend the contrary; and that, as we 
should expect more justice from the 
French people themselves than we do 
from any faction among them, so would 
they from Great Britain ; and in that view 
I should hope, that neither the republic 
of France would be hostile to Great Bri- 
tain, nor the limited monarchy of this 
country be hostile to the just claims and 
true interests of the republic of France. 
I wish to know what better pledge you 
could give of sincerity to France in your 
desire for peace, than to tell them by a 
vote of the House of Commons, that you 
are willing to negociate; and what is more 
likely to lead to a restoration of tran- 

uillity upon a solid and permanent foun- 

ation? I donot wish to go now into 
the question of the terms of peace. I 
know, as well as the minister does, that 
they cannot now be discussed here ; but 
I believe I may say without danger, that 
although Belgium was once considered as 
the cause of breaking off the negotiation for 
peace, there would not be much difficulty 
now bet ween the parties upon that subject. 
I am afraid it is as little necessary now to 
say much about Holland. I am afraid, 
too, that disputes will be superfluous as 
to what part of Italy the Emperor shall 
possess. I am afraid that the good sense, 
or, if you please, the crying voice of the 
people of Great Britain, will not disturb 
you much in consequence of any conces- 
sion you may make to France upon these 
points that were once so much an object 
of your contention. But, then, are you 
to sue for peace? I hope you will never 
be compelled to do any thing that shall 
have the appearance of meanness. But 
surely you should look at your situation; 
no man thinks that this war is to continue 
for ever. I will not state any thing that 
appears to be extravagant, or that is likely 
to shock you; but I should suppose that 
I allowed you a tolerable length of time 
if I allowed ha ten years to carry on the 
war. Now I would ask if there be a man 
among us who thinks, that in the course 
of ten years you will be likely to stand 
upon better ground for negotiation than 
you do now? Supposing, then, France 
to lose all that she has gained in the pre- 
sent contest, to lose the friendship of 
Prussia, to lose the alliance of Spain, to 
lose the Netherlands, to lose Holland, to 
Jose the power she now possesses in Italy, 
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and that all these powers were to turn, as 
if by magic, into alliance with you, do 
you believe that even in such an event, 
extravagant and insane though it be to 
expect it, do you believe, I say, that this 
new ally of the French, the national debt 
of Great Britain, would not be equal to 
them all? One campaign more will add 
at least forty millions to your debt: do 
‘bide believe then, I say, that you will have 

tter terms of peace than you may have 
at this moment? I have put the case as 
if you could command victory at all points, 
just in proportion as you have lost it upon 
the continent, almost without exception 
since your disaster at Dunkirk. I say. 
nothing against the valour of the Austrian 
arms ; but I ask, if I am stating any thing 
unreasonable in the rational prospect of 
your affairs? But it is said that the peo- 


ple of England should not despond ; and 


that there is a gloom at this moment over 
our affairs, which is not warranted b 
the real state of them. I believe thé 
people of England to be a grave, sober, 
and sensible people, not easily driven to 
despondency. But, when they see mi- 
nisters day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and year after year, 
plunging them into an abyss of ruin; 
when they see that ministers at one time 
talk triumphantly, and call for confidence 
and money to march to Paris, and then 
again call for more confidence and more 
money to prevent the French from march- 
ing to London, I cannot much wonder 
even at their beginning to doubt the pro- 
riety of the career of those who thus 
oad them. Let the people of England be 
fairly described. Let them be called gloomy, 
if you please ; desponding, if you please ; 
but above all things let them not be called 
impatient. What have they not been 
told that is false? What have they not 
suffered? and yet without any symptom 
of impatience. Do not, therefore, let us 
mock or insult them. I hope it will be 
shown this night, that we are determined 
to represent the sense they have of their 
own affairs, and that we will no longer 
confide in the minister who has so often 
and so shamefully deceived them; but 
that, like representatives, we will take 
their affairs into our own hands, and speak 
their general wish for the restoration of 
peace in the only manner in which it is 
likely to be éffectual. I know that the 
people of this country have long wished 
for peace. Every man, therefore, in this 
House, who is of that opinion, should de- 
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clare it this night by his vote. If you , sary in the opinion of all Europe, for the 


trust to the professions of the minister, 

ou will be deceived, as you have been. 
Declare your opinion to be in favour of 
peace, and the people of this country will 
not fail to keep you in countenance. They 
have spirit enough left, notwithstanding 
the attempts that have been made to de- 
prive them of it, to enforce such a decla- 
ration, whatever the minister may think 
of it. Should this House come to the 
declaration which is now before you, does 
any man, who is the representative of a 
county; does any man who is the repre- 
sentative of a manufacturing city or town; 
- does any man, who is the representative 
of any populous place in this kingdom, 
fear that his constituents will disapprove 
of his conduct? Do you not, on the con- 
trary, all know, that t ey will thank you? 
Would any man in this House be ashamed 
or afraid to meet his constituents to mor- 
row, after having voted for this motion ? 
Does any such man think that an expla- 
nation of his conduct to his constituents 
will be necessary? But what will they 
do who vote against this motion? Why, 
they will say that, indeed, they are friends 
to peace; but that they did the best they 
could to obtain it, by leaving the subject 
in the hands of the executive government. 
There is nothing which they will not say 
in order to convince the public that they 
are favourable to peace; and they will be 
believed in their assertions, pretty much in 
the same manner as those are who profess 
to be advocates for the abolition of the 
slave trade, while they vote for its conti- 
nuance. Do not let us imagine that we 
can deceive the public by our professions. 
They are too much enlightened, and they 
feel too much to be imposed upon by us. 
Let us not perpetually talk of wishes for 
peace; let us do something towards ob- 
taining peace ; let us vote for peace. Let 
us not content ourselves with saying we 
are friends to peace; let us not trust to 
ministers; that we have done much too 
long ; now let us act for ourselves ! 

With regard to the particular words of 
this motion, perhaps had I penned it, I 
might have chosen other words, because 
I am of opinion it does not go quite far 
enough; bat upon that score [ do not see 
any thing material to object. I am sure, 
that if you adopt it more will be done 
than you can hope to do by confiding in 
the minister. It desires the king to ex- 
plain the reason why negotiation has not 
been renewed. Jam sure that is neces- 


reasons hitherto assigned have been much 
too equivocal. The minister says, that 
the French have misrepresented the con- 
duct of our executive government in the 
late negotiation. I do not know that they 
have not; but an explanation will do us 
no harm. I believe that lord Malmesbury 
was instructed to insist on the French 

iving up ah er a8 @ sine qua non. I 
Believe, too, such is the general opi- 
nion of Europe. The minister is always 
explicit in this House no doubt, since he 
convinces the majority of it; but with 
all his command of words, it must be - 
confessed, that, out of this House, no 
man is more unfortunate in his explana- 
tions. The French Directory misunder- 
stand him, the contracters tor the loan 
misunderstand him, the bankers misun- 
derstand him, the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land misunderstands him, and even the 
directors of the Bank of England, who 
take notes of his conversation, for the 
express purpose of being accurate, mis- 
understand him! I wish, therefore, in 
future, that in all public affairs he would 
condescend to employ some other person 
whose knowledge of words is more upon 
a level with the rest of mankind than his 
own, in order that men of ordinary capa- 
cities may stand a chance of compre- 
hending his meaning. I shall only add, 
that, above all, the consideration you 
should have in your minds this night, is 
the hitherto admirable, if not astonishing 
patience of the people of England, under 
all the calamities which the minister has 
heaped upon them, and the duty which 
you owe to them, to speak their wishes 
for peace. 

Mr. Pitt said :—Sir ; I hope for the in- 
dulgence of the House while I offer a 
few reasons for giving my vote in favour 
of the order of the day. Many of the 
topics on which the right hon. gentleman 
has argued, have digressed trom that 
which was admitted to be the real state 
of the question by the right hon. gentle- 
man himeelf. The right hon. gentleman 
stated, in the early part of his speech, 
that the question for the consideration of 
the House is, whether the prospect of 

ace was likely to be more accelerated 

y leaving it to government to act in 
such a manner as seemed not likely 
to produce that effect, or whether 
it is proper for the previous declara- 
tion of parliament to be given upon 
the subject. If this be the question, it 
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is the more unnecessary for me to enter 
into particulars ; for it appears, that how- 
ever we may differ on some of the points, 
on the general conclusions to be deduced 
from them, we are perfectly agreed. The 
right hon. gentleman has taken some 
pains to prove, that there is throughout 
the country a wish for peace. Sir, this 
is a point which the right hon. gentleman 
might well have spared himself the trou- 
ble of arguing; it is admitted that it must 
be the general wish to attain so desirable 
an object; but it is not the wish, either 
of this House or of the public, to procure 
that unqualified: unconditional peace 
which has been hitherto held out to us. 
It is not the wish of the country, to ob- 
tain a peace by the surrender of our 
honour, our good faith towards our brave 
ally, and our national character. The 
right hon. gentleman has argued, that 
whoever would best discharge his dut 
to his constituents, must vote for the ade 
dress; and he asks, who is there who 
would be afraid to meet his constituents, 
and tell them he had so voted? Sir, whe- 
ther our constituents would approve all 
that is done by their representatives is a 
subject unconnected with the present 
gnestion. Whether they wish for peace 
or not, makes no difference with respect 
to the propriety or impropriety of voting 
on the same side with the right hon. gen- 
tleman; but there may be this difference 
with regard to the effect of such a vote, 
namely, whether it would be more likely 
to accelerate gr retard a peace, and how 
far it would tend to affect that peace, by 
rendering the terms of it more or less 
favourable to this country. The right 
hon. gentleman thinks it the more likcly 
way to promote the success of a negotia- 
tion for peace, to accede to the motion 
for the address. But does the right hon. 
eee think, because this opinion is 
ecisive in his own mind, that he has a 
right to anticipate the opinion of every 
other member? Does he think that he 
alone has a right to judge which is the 
way to obtain a particular object in the 
most advantageous manner? Does he 
take himself to be such a complete repre- 
sentative of the people, that he has a right 
to denounce the vengeance of their con- 
stituents on those representatives who act 
according to their own sentiments, and 
in opposition to those of the right hon. 
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into an offence for adopting an opinion 
which, in the eyes of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, must have the effect of retarding 
the negotiation—if there is any member 
who thinks we have a better chance of 
obtaining a peace soon, by leaving the 
conduct of it to the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive government, rather than to the 
control of parliament, a control which is 
contrary to the fundamental principles by 
which such negotiations are conducted— 
if there is any member who does not 
think that object so likely to be forwarded 
by the language of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, I nevertheless think such member 
may goto his constituents, and tell them, 
that he has not voted contrary to the opi- 
nion of the right hon. gentleman upon 
slight or superficial consideration; but 
that he has viewed the subject, with re- 
ference to the mode by which a solid and 
permanent peace might be accelerated, 
and its effects improved ; and having done 
so, he may justly say, on this ground, I 
claim the continuance of your future fa- 
vour and confidence. This is the ground 
on which I feel every man should act. 
This is the ground on which I am sure 
every impartial member in this House 
will judge. Sir, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman means that we should forward a 
peace, provided it is on admissible and 
honourable terms, he certainly is arguing 
a point which he needed not have troubled 
himself with, for it is universally ad- 
mitted ; but if his argument leads to the 
conclusion, that we are driven to the ne- 
cessity of submitting to any terms pro- 
posed to us, though ever so arrogant; 
that the situation of the country is such, 
that there are no sacrifices which we 
ought not to make; then it leads to a 
conclusion, which I trust no one will 
admit the justness of. Sir, if the right 
hon. gentleman, by arguing on the enor- 
mous amount of our national debt, and 
the extent of the losses of our ally, means 
to bring the public mind into a temper 
to say, we arein such a situation that 
there is nothing we will not surrender ; 
we will give up that sense of honour and 
faith we have hitherto preserved towards 
our allies ; we will forego our regard for 
the future security of the country, the 
very means on which we depend for ob- 
taining a peace likely to be permanent ; 
we will surrender every advantage we 


gentleman? Sir, I will tell him, that if | possess at the hazard of all that can make - 
any one is convinced that the original | a peace available--if this is the object of 
motion 1s Improper, however he may fall his argument, I do not believe that we 
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shall ever hear such language adopted by 
the country in general. 1 trust we shall 
never agree to surrender at the feet of the 
enemy, that which is necessary to the 
security of the country, and to the per- 
muanence of peace; and I have the satis- 
faction of believing, that whatever may 
be the arguments of the right hon. gentle- 
man, there is no such sentiment in his 
own mind.—The question. comes to this 

oint, whether the House, after what has 

en heard, can be of opinion that a peace 
on admissible terms is likely to be attained 
sooner by the present motion. The right 
hon. gentleman began by saying, there 
was no reliance to be placed on the de- 
elarations of his majesty’s ministers, and 
that the declarations now made in oppo- 
sition to the motion, should be no more 
believed than the declarations which I 
troubled the House with before. He 


stated, that it might be the intention of” 


ministers to treat for peace in a manner 
similar to the negotiations last year. 
Now, Sir, as to the terms of the former 
declaration, the right hon. gentleman, in 
the first part: of his speech, speaks of my 
declaration, as if it had wholly omitted 
that part of it which stated, that steps 
have been taken with a view of making 
use of the opportunity to renew the ne- 
gotiations for a joint. peace with the Em- 
peror. Sir, the right hon. gentleman. 
states, that: it was told to the Bank.in the 
morning, that Mr.. Hammond was going 
to Vienna, and that the general object 
ef his mission would most probably be 
explained in this House; and he then 
asks, how has it been explained ? J 
answer, that if such a declaration is made, 
and the question is, whether such an ex- 
planation has been made as is satisfactory, 
aurely it is sufficient, if it appears that the 
general object to attain which a person is 
sent, is such as to the persons who send 
him seems to be most likely, under all 
the circumstances, to forward a general 
pacification. Sir, the next part of the 
argument is, whether we are sending this 
person to the right place? and I will 
dpeak but shortly upon this subject. Is 
there, let ne ask, any way of negotiating 
with more probability of success, than by 
sending a person to the very spot where 
that power is, whose consent is necessary 
to carrying any negotiation, under: the 

esent circumstances, Into effect ?. This 
ms 80 clear, that I wiil not trouble the 
House by any endeavours to prove it. 
Sir, it is necessary that. I should state dis- 
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tinctly to the House, that the measure of 
taking steps from hence, in consequence 
of the separate overtures for peace by the: 
French to the Emperor, with a view to 
renewing the negotiations, is a measure 
which was resolved on, when I argued 
the question relative to the loan to the 
Emperor. It will be found, that at that 
very period the measure was in agitation. 
It, perhaps, may be asked, why I did not 
at that time mention a_ circumstance 
which must certainly have had the effect 
with respect to convincing the House of 
the safety of the loan to the Emperer. I 
answer, if it is to be made a reproach to 
me, that I did not argue so well as I 
might have done, I shall hardly think it 
necessary to discuss such an objection ; it 
is true I waved an argument which I 
might have used with effect, bat I had 
the good fortune to satisfy the House 
that my opinion was right, even without 
the aid of that argument; but if I had 
used it, I doubt much: whether I should 
have satisfied the right hon. gentleman. 
Sir, whoever looks to this question, whe- 
ther with reference to- the attainment of 
peace;. or the continuance of war, must 
see that a loan to the Emperor is a cir- 
cumstance peculiarly neccssary. It is in 
consequence of the overture to the Em-- 
peror, that we have thought it necessary 
to renew our endeavours; and I know of 
no circumstance which is likely te coun-- 
teract. our endeavours to attain peace.—~ 
The right hon. gentleman has stated, that 
the conduct of government.is such, that 
# depends on fortuitous circumstances to- 
give it any good elfect; but I have heard: 
no proof of this. He has stated, that the 
terms proposed: by lord Malmesbury, 
failed through our haughtiness; but he 
seems to have used this assertion, merel 
to have an opportunity of coupling it with: 
the invidious reflection of meanness. in 
negotiating, when in a state of adversity, 
and ceasing afterwards to negociate, when 
the affairs of the Empcror were more 
prosperous. Sir, how this can be con- 
strued into an act of haughtiness or 
meanness, I am at a loss to determine. 
What is the next point? The right hon.. 
gentleman is afraid that ministers will 
not sufficiently endeavour to promote. 
a peace, and therefore he wishes to give 
the negotiation the sanction of this House. 
But how does it appear there is any room 
for such an assertion? The pacific inten- 
tion of government has manitested itself 
His majestys mege 
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gage eX ly stated, that he anxious! 
Jooked the moment when a change 
of the disposition of the enemy would en- 
able him to renew his -ncgotiation for 
e. The king, in his declaration, 
‘made an authentic act in proof of this ob- 
servation. He closed it with a solemn as- 
surance to all Europe, that in spite of the 
haughtiness of the enemy, he was deter- 

i to renew such negotiations. Sir, 
I will assert, that never was the judgment 
of the House more supported by the ge- 
-neral opinion of the whole natien, than 
with regard to the sincerity of his majes- 
ty’s ministers in the negotiation, and that 

‘its failure was owing to the exalted pre- 
tensions of the enemy. I do not believe 
‘there is a man in the country who can 
entertain a:doubt of our wish to promote 
@ permanent and honourable peace with 
France; but whether it be right for parlia- 
ment to interfere, and determine how the 
negotiation for peace shall be conducted, 
is a point I must leave to the House to 
determine. The motion does not state an 
ific act, or what particular terms shall 
be adopted. But if ministers were now 
insincere, what would the motion do to 
cure that evil? It left them, with regard 
to their will, juet where they were before 
—it was therefore a measure puerile, nu- 
gatery, delusive, aad ineffectual. If mi- 
nisters are teally so insincere and delusive 
in their conduct as to merit suspicion, I 
hope the House will advise the throne .te 
remove them. The right hon. gentleman 
grants that, in ordinary times, the interfe- 
rence of parhament with the functions of 
the Crown, in the business of negotiation, 
is wrong, but that now it ie right on ac- 
count of the emergencies of the times. 
This is extraordinary doctrine indeed ; for 
af in ordinary times it is necessary to ab- 
stain from interposition, is it not more ne- 
cessary to abstain in a crisis so important 
asthe present? Finally as the measure 
is unnecessary and useless, if not hurtful, 
#8 it is unsupported by argument, and in- 
effectual to any good purpese, I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to vote for the 
order of the day. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that what the 
wisdom of parliament sad the prudence of 
the nation should now look for, was, not 
so much an immediate peace, as a secure 
one ; and this object, he trusted, would be 
at kength accomplished by patience under 
our sufferings, and perseverance in the 
contest. He argued favourably of our 
ultimate success, from the zeal and spirit 
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' that was now springing up in the country, 


That spirit, while it reflected honour on 
eur national character, would also prove 
our best protection against an invasion 
of which all real danger would be ground. 
less, as long as that spirit continued te 
animate our exertions. Nor should the 
state of our finances in the least depress 
that spirit. He was satisfied that they 
might be soon retrieved, if ministers were 
duly anxious for their re-establishment. 
Our wealth and resources were still im- 
mense; and though a temporary embar- 
rassment might tend to disconcert us, was 
that a sufficient reason to make us submit 
to lie down and die? Qt the present oc- 
casion, he.ceuld not see what advantage 
was to be derived from a vote of parlia- 
ment. In the American war, a vote of 
parliament was supposed to have contri- 
buted not a little to the termination of 
that contest ; but there was no comparison 
to be drawn between that war and the 
war in which we were now engaged, 
That war did not threaten our interaal 
peace and security. The present war 
struck at both, nay, at our very national 
existence. We had then but compara- 
tively some small advantages to stand out 
for. We had now to contend with a power- 
ful rival, who pursues her conquests pria- 
cipally in order to cripple our national 
strength, and finally to sink us into sub- 
jection. Where, then, would be the advan- 
tages of peace, if that peace was not 
founded on security? The more money 
we were supposed to possess, the greater 
temptation did we hold out to the enemy ; 
and as long as we permitted them to rule 
along the length of the coast they now 
held—as long, especially as they retained 
Belgium and Holland—what security 
could there be for England? England 
cid not possess half the population of 
France, nor half the internal resources 
which that opulent country cnjoyed. Our 
chief defence had hitherto consisted, in 
France not possessing strong forts eppo- 
site our coast. ‘They had spared no 
labour nor expense in attempts to erect 
forts opposite Portsmouth; and although 
they might not in that respect have suc- 
ceeded, yet by possessing the coasts of 
Holland, their ubject was attained. Now 
then, was the moment to strain every 
nerve in the struggle; and for his owa 
part, he was more fearful that ministers 
would be too forward, than too tardy, in 
bringing it to a termination. His com- 


plaint against them was, that on hearing 
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-of the disasters that had lately befallen | Mr. Jones said, that no man wished 
the impcrial arms, they did not ‘immedi- | more anxiously for peace than he did ; but 
ately come down to the House and call | he was for a peace founded upon the ba- 
for a loan to re-invigorate the exertions | of power, and the general security of Eu- 
of cur illustrious and faithful ally. He | rope. Peace might be made as unguard- 
could not agree, that terms of reconcilia- | edly as war, and he thought the adoption 
tion were so eligible with a rival power, | of the present motion was calculated to 
such as the French. They would make | place the restoration of that blessing at a 
no peace, unless Belgium and Holland re- | greater distance than if it were lcft to his 
mained at their disposal. And what | majesty’s ministers. Our ambassador had 
could their object be in retaining these | been dismissed in such an insulting man- 
countries, unless to keep England in | ner from Paris, that for his part he would 
chains? But to this degree of humiliation | never propose the renewing of a neyotia- 
England would never submit, as long as | tion with the same persons. This was 
the breasts of Englishmen contained a ' not the time to appear ready to submit to 
spark of the spirit which animated our an- | any terms. In the present critical situa- 
cestors. He agreed, that ministers should | tion of the country the House ought not 
not be driven to a negotiation by the in- | to fetter the executive government, but 
tervention of parliament. To this the | leave them to take advantage of such cir- 
present motion had a tendency, and, as | cumstancesasmightoccur. Wehad tocon- 
such, he must consider it as dangerous. | tend with an enemy who had destroyed or 
Sir John Macpherson wished to state | enslaved every regular government within 
the reasons which induced him to support | their reach. This country was contending 
the motion. This nation and every other | for all that was valuable in society, tor ex- 
nation of Europe, had suffered vast cala- | piring humanity, for the present genera- 
mities in consequence of the continuance | tion, and for posterity. —We were fighting 
of the war; and the unanimity of the | for our God and our king. If we hesi- 
House on the present occasion would be | tated we were gone for ever, and with us 
the greatest of blessings. The House, he | would expire the whole liberties of the 
thought, had forgot the terms of the mo- | civilized world. Upon these grounds he 
tion, or there could not have been so | would vote against the motion. 
much difference of opinion. It only went Colonel Fudlarton said, that with respect 
to this point, to exculpate that House | to pacification, which a right hon. gentle- 
from any participation in the insincerity | man has so ably and truly urged as a de- 
which had been said to prevail in the late ‘ sirable object, he will probably not find 
negotiation for peace, and to facilitate any | a dissenting voice from Dover to the 
_ negotiation which ministers might under- | Orkneys. But with respeet to the mode 
take hereafter. He did hope that if the | how, or the time when, that benefit may 
House was not quite unanimous on a! be procured—with respect to the guomodo 
question ‘of so much importance, they , and the guando, on that point he will find 
would atleast be unanimous in some degree | tot homines, quot sententi@. For his part, 
[much laughter.] Sir John said he was , his mind could hardly figure a more un- 
glad he was able to make the House so | propitious moment than the present. In 
merry. He had only endeavoured to ex- ; the first place, considering the actual 
plain his reasons for supporting a motion | state of Great Britain and Ireland, it cer- 
which he thought might prove of the great- | tainly appears, that any repetition of am- 
est utility to the country. It would show | bassadorial mission, or diplomatic ad- 
that this country was fighting for its rights _ vances on the part of his majesty to the 
and liberties, and that we-were not theag- Directory or cabinet of France, could only 
gressors. It went no farther than to advise . tend to expose his majesty’s councils, to 
his majesty tonegociate upon the grounds have their proposals - again rejected. 
on which the war was originally under- | When we strip this question of all diplo- 
taken. It was evident that the French re- . matic ambiguity, it stands exactly thus— 
nounced the extravagant system upon Is this country prepared to admit, that 
which they acted in the commencement Belgium shall not be restored to the Em- 
of the war, by the inquiry which the peror, and that the Rhine shall be the 
legislative body of that country had insti- _ boundary of France? If you say, aye, 
tuted respecting the felons landed in; then undoubtedly you ae cbtain terms 
Wales, and he hoped to have seen a simi- | of accommodation; but if you say, no, 
lar spirit of inquiry animate that House. | then the French will answer—Come and 
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take Belgium; come and drive us from 
the Rhine. There again the quomodo in- 
terposes obstacles, which all the diplo- 
matic powers of lord Malmesbury cannot 
obviate ; nor can they be obviated, unless 
Mr. Benjamin Garlike, or some other of 
our diplomatic operators, can prevail on 
bis Prussian majesty to bring against the 
French, what in the civil law is called 
actio fintum regendorum. But before Mr. 
Benjamin Garlike, or lord Malmesbury 
receive any new credentials, there are 
preliminaries respecting the status quo ; 
not the status quo ante bellum, but the 
status quo before the stoppage of our na- 
tional circulation, which remains to be ad- 
justed, with a much more despotic and 
difficult directory than that of France, I 
mean the tmpertum in 1 jo, commonly 
called the directors of the Bank of En- 
gland. We have all heard of governments 
overturned by aristocracies and mobo- 
cracies, and clubocracies, but now it is 
bankocracy that threatens the destruction 
of social order in this country. It is 
bankocracy that turns and overturns all 
questions respecting war, negotiation, and 
peace, and which if not prevented by the 
vigorous and able interposition of a dis- 
tinguished baronet (sir W. Pulteney), 
will infallibly overturn this government.— 
Before we talk, therefure, of renewing 
negotiations with M. Delacroix, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain the status quo with 
Mr. Giles: it is necessary to restore the 
credit, confidence, and circulation of this 
country: it 18 necessary to obtain the 
means of rendering this country imper- 
vious in defence, invincible in finance. 
Until these great and important prelimi- 
naries are completely ratified, any over- 
tures, or tendency to negotiation with 
France, would not only be premature, but 
pernicious. When these great objects 
are accomplished—whenever the time 
shall come, that the question of overtures 
and accommodation can be discuszed 
without impropriety, he would be ready 
fuliy to state what he conceived to be the 
~ only practicable mode of obtaining rea- 
sonable terms of peace. In the mean 
time, he should only say, that some of the 
negotiators who have hitherto been em- 
ployed on the part of this country, have 
afforded very ample negative instructions 
respecting those things which ought to be 
avoided, if our object is, that negotiation 
should terminate in_ pacification. 
trusted, whenever it should please his ma- 
jesty to renew negotiations, they would 


He. 
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be conducted in a very different spirit 
from the unconciliatory temper, and offen- 
sive manner with which our diplomatic in- 
tercourse had been, on different: occasions, 
conducted on the continent. These are not 
times for entrusting the most important 
interests of the country to plenipoten- 
tiaries, who entrench themselves behind 
the ramparts of etiquette, and etalk on 
the stilts of ambassadorial mightiness ; 
while, at the same time, they are so ban- 
daged and swaddled in the formalities of 
diplomatism, that if M. Delacroix were to 
ask them what o'clock it is, they would 
hardly know how to give him a direct an- 
swer, without sending express to En- 
gland to consult the minute-hand at St. 
James's. There is one other point, which 
must not be omitted. It is well known, 
that the French, from the commencement 
of the war, have resisted all ideas of treat- 
ing collectively with the confederated 
powers. In so doing, they have proved 
their wisdom ; for by treating individually, 
they have detached every power from the 
confederacy excepting Austria and En- 
gland. Ifthe French lose all hope of de- 
taching these powers from each other, 
they can no longer have the same object 
left for persisting in that policy ; at least, 
it may no longer be impracticable to 
devise means for bringing them to treat 
on general principles, and collective ar- 
rangements. This can hardly be effected 
without a congress in some form or other. 
Under this impression, he would read 
such a form of resolutions, as he conceived 
would meet the object in view; not mean- 
ing, however, at all to press them on the 
House at present :—“ Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this House, that whenever 
a proper opportunity occurs, the most 
eligible mode of establishing the tran- 
quillity of Europe on a secure foundation 
will be, by assembling a general congress, 
such as took place last century, previous 
to the peace of Munster ;—that the ob- 
ject of this congress ought to be, to 
specify and declare to all mankind the 
principles of right and wrong, which 
ought to govern the relations between in- 
dependent states—to specify and declare 
to all mankind the principles of security, 
property, and public credit, which it is 
necessary to recognize and render effec- 
tual, before any pacification can be nego- 
tiated with stability or honour.:—In the 
event of the belligerent powers not acced- 
ing to this opinion, it will become this 
House to make known the grounds on 
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which the war is continued, to ascertain 
the form in which it is to be conducted, 
and to declare the principles on which a 
cessation of hostilities ought to be con- 
cluded on the part of his Britannic ma- 
jesty.” 

Mr. Western said, that he was anxious 
to promote every measure that tended to 
the restoration of peace, and with that 
view he would support the present motion. 

The question being put, “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read;” 
the House divided : . 


Tellers. 


Mr. Neville - «+ « - 
YEAS 4 Mr. John Smith - - } 2h 
Noes Mr. Pollen- - - « t 85 


Mr. Jekyll- - - - 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget.] 
April 26. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which the seventh report of 
the Committee of Finance were referred, 

Mr. Pitt said ;—In rising to discharge 
my duty on this day, I feel the weig 
and severity of the task which I have to 
perform, arising from the exigencies of 
the public service, and the various unfore- 
seen difficulties, which have made it ne- 
cessary for me, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, to propose a very large addition to 
the expenditure of the year, and conse- 
quently to the taxes to be borne by the 
people. But, painful as the task is, I feel 
myself called upon, by motives of impe- 
rious necessity, in which I am sure the 
zeal and spirit of the people will also par- 
ticipate, as they will be convinced that it 
is only by powerful and extraordinary 
exertions that they can accomplish the 
object of their common desire—a safe 
and permanent peace. I am sure also, 
that they will do me the justice to believe 
that, if my former calculations have failed ; 
end if the preparations which were made 
at the commencement of the session have 
been inadequate to the pressure of affairs, 
it is only because they have been ob- 
structed by the obstinacy of an enem 
who had resisted all approaches to paci- 
fication, and had persevered in the con- 
test in a way that culls upon us fur a more 
enlarged scale of preparation and defence. 
In the confidence, however, which I have io 
the resources of the nation, I am not with- 
out anxiety, as to the choice which I may 
make of fit objects of farther taxation. 


| should submit to the committee. 


In 
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the selection of those objects, I have been 
actuated only by the desire of making 
them fall as lightly as possible on the 
great sources of national industry, and on 
the lower orders of the people.—After a 
preface to this effect the chancellor of 
the exchequer entered into the details of 
the supply, and ways and means for the 
service of the year. In this, he said, he 
was greatly aided by the very perspicuous 
report from the Select Committee on 
Finance, and which report he would make 
the basis of the calculations which he 
He 
should first call their attention to the ser- 
vices which had been voted, or which 
remained to be voted; he should then 
advert to the ways and means; and, 
thirdly, he should propose the specific 
measures that were yet necessary to com- 
plete the service of the year.—He had 
estimated the ordinary aad extraordinary 
of the navy for the year, at 12,661,000é. 
Of this sum he had previded in opening 
the supply before Christmas, the sum of 
10,161,000. And he had proposed to take 
a credit, in addition to this, of 3,000,000/. 
making the service of the year for the 
navy 13,161,000%. By this credit of 
3,000,000/. he made ample provision for 
every possible exertion, and the report 
of the committee showed the coincidence 
of their opinions to be as close as in -pgr 
counts of such magnitude could be ex, 
pected, for their estimate amounted to 
12,935,4964. There was, however, a 
farther sum which was not included in 
this estimate, as the value had not yet 
been ascertained, but which probably 
might amount to about 800,000/. This 
was the charge on neutral cargoes. It 
was also to be observed, that part of the 
navy bills was carricd forward, and which 
give him a sum applicable to this service, 
by which the vote of credit would be 
1,800,000/. instead of 3,000,000/. In 
this account of the navy, he had not 
made any provision for the farther sum 
that might be required for the pay and 
maintenance of the seamen, in conse- 
quence of the recent event that had hap- 
pened at Portsmouth. The reason that 
he had not included this sum was, that it 
would become the subject of a specific dis- 
cussion upon an early day. 

The next head of service was the army. 
He had taken the army on the supposition 
ofits amounting for the ordinary 6,229,000/. 
In this, however, had not been included 
the expense of the foreign corps, amount- 
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ing to 660,000/. and the committee had | the happiness of all his majesty’s offepring. 


therefore made the whole of the ordinary 
of the army amount to 6,897,000/. In his 
opinion the sum of 6,600,000/. would cover 
the whole of the ordinary establishment 
of the army; but he still wished to take 
the estimate of the committee. The ex- 
traordinaries of the army, as estimated b 

the committee, amount to 4,137,001. 
In making this estimate they had looked 
back to the last year, when they found 
that they amounted to 8,387,000/. which 
still remained to be provided for. It was 
in various ways, under the title of trea- 
sury bills and army warrants, which pre- 
vivus to the 5th of January amounted to 
2,088,000/. He observed, that it had 
been ususal to take the extraordinaries of 
the army as an article of supply for the 
year sibcequcnt to that in which they 
were incurred and paid. But now it was 
proposed to raise the money within the 
year, and therefore he took the extraor- 
dinaries for the present year into his ac- 
count, as an article of supply; and he ac- 
eounted for the non-payment of the ex- 
traordinaries of last year to the circum- 
stance that many of the advances which 
had heen made by government to which 
they had looked as a resource, such as 
the advances to the Emperor, and the ad- 
vances to the merchants of Grenada, had 
not been available to the public. In the 
present situation of things they ought not, 
perhaps, to look for the repayment of the 
advances to the Emperor; it was even his 
intention to make a specific proposition to 
the committee for a farther advance, dis- 
tinct from the proposition ofa loan. Not 
thinking it right to risk the chance of re- 
payment, he should propose to add for 
the extraordinaries of the army 4,000,000/. 
«He took the ordaance at 1,623,000/., 
but there was to be deducted from this 
aum the ordnance proportion on the vote 
for 120,000 men for sea service, being a 
sum of 300,000/. The next article was 
that of barracks. This head of service 
would anount to 737,000/.—He had esti- 
mated the miscellaneous services at 
599,000/. To this the committee had 
added the sum of 330,000/. making toge- 
ther the sum of 929,00U/. exclusive of a 
sum of 600,000. of a loan to persons con- 
nected with the islands of Grenada, and 
St. Vincent's. -Under this head also, 
there would be a sum called for, at no dis- 
tant period, on an occasion which every 
gentleman would rejoice in, as it would 
ever be their eager wish to contribute to 


—The next articles of supply were the 
usual sum for the reduction of the nae 
tional debt of 200,000/. The deficiencies 
of Jand and malt $50,000/. A sum to re- 
pay the Bank advances made by them 
1,054,0002. There was also a sum to be 
repaid to the Bank 1,370,000/., and also 
an advance, by them on the land and male. 
of 900,000/. He also proposed to repay 
the sum of 2,177,000/. advanced on the 
growing produce of the consolidated fund, 
which had been taken at 3,500,000/., but 
which, froma variety of concurring circum- 
stances, had failed to produce the sum for 
which it was taken. The payments to the 
merchants of Grenada, the stoppage of the 
distilleries, the bounties on the importation 
of cern, &c. &c. had been the causes why 
this fund had not been available to the pub- 
lic in the sum at which he had taken it; 
but these things could not be considered 
as ‘peruencn 2 affecting the revenue. In 
order, therefore, to relieve this fund, it 
was thought advisable to repay the Bank 
the different sums which they had ad- 
vanced upon this, as well as the other 
heads of security which he had enumerat- 
ed, amounting together toabout 7,000,000/. 
which would leave the consolidated fund 
to be immediately available to the public. 
He would, therefore, take the consolidated 
fund as an article of supply for 3,000,000/. 
in this way; that was, for 500,000/. al- 
ready advanced to the Emperor, and 
2,500,000/. of which it was his idea that 
2,000,000/. should be advanced to the 
Emperor, to enable him to continue his 
valuable services. On this he would not 
propose a vote that night, but would make 
It the subject of early consideration.— 
The right hon. gentleman then recapitu- 
lated the heads of service which he had 
gone over, and stated the whole of the 
supply for the year 1797 to be 42,766,000/. 

He now then came to the Ways and 
Means. There had already been voted, 
land and malt 2,750,000/.; surplus of 
grants 420,000/.; the loan 18,000,000. ; 
the lottery was estimated to produce 
200,000/.; and credit was taken in the 
estimate for a fresh issue of exchequer 
bills to the amount of 5,550,000/. But 
he said that he did not mean to take cre- 
dit for exchequer bills to this amount. 
Notwithstanding the steps that had been 
taken for issuing them in a new form, it 
had been found that they would be discre- 
dited if carried beyond their present ex- 
tent. And as he intended to take the 
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growing produce of the sinking fund at a 
new estimate, he would only take for ex- 
chequer bills 3,000,000/.—The next arti- 
cle was, to ascertain at what sum he 
might confidently take the growing pro- 
duce of the consolidated fund from the 5th 
April, 1797, to the 5th April, 1798. He 
estimated the production of all the taxes, 
new and old, on the 5th of April, 1798, to 
amount to 21,703,0002. The amount of 
all the charges both for interest of debt 
and civil list, would be 19,350,0000. 
Leaving a surplus of 2,323,000/. 

But for the sake of more security, he 
should take the consolidated fund at onl 
2,000,000/. This would make 26,370,000/. 
To which add by loan now to be made 
16,500,000. The total of ways and 
means would be 42,870,000/. The total 
of supply 42,766,000/. Leaving a surplus 
of ways and means of 104,000/. 

But the loan which he had agreed for 
provisionally was for 18,000,000/., of which 
sum it was intended that 1,500,000/. 
should be borrowed for Ireland. It was 
in his contemplation to propose to the 
committee on a future day to make far- 
ther advances to the Emperor to the 
amount of 200,000/. distinct from the loan 
of 1,500,000/. In making his bargain for 
the loan, therefore, he had a bargain for 
14,500,000/. certain, of which 13,000,000U. 
were to. be provided for at the charge of 
Britain, and 1,500,000/. for, and to be 
at the charge of, Ireland. He had made 
a bargain conditionally for 3,500,000/. if 
the committee should agree with him 
that it would be wise and proper to make 
a farther loan to the Emperor. [In his 
Opinion, it might be done with perfect 
safety. He could not say that the terms 
of the loan were advantageous to the pub- 
lic. They were, however, perhaps more 
favourable than had been anticipated. 
He had considered the price of the funds 
on the day when the bargain was made as 
a price likely to be permanent. He had 
therefore proposed to consider the 3 per 
cents consols and reduced, at 50, the 4 
per cents at 64, and the long annuity at 
14 years. To this, however, the contrac- 
tors did not seem inclined to agree: they 
thought that the 3 per cents reduced, 
and the 4 per cents were taken too 
high. According to his statement the 
$erms were as follows : £. & 

125/. of 3 per cents consols at 50 62 10 

50l. of 3 per cents reduced at 50 25 0 

ZOl. of 4 per cents at 64 ......06 12 16 

6s. 62. long annuity at fourteen 
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YEATES covcccsscceccccvccseverveccces 
£.104 17 
Making a bonus to the lender of 
4/. 17s.; but this, though infi- 
nitely too high, was not all, for 
there was also the discount 
which he had agreed to allow at 
the rate of 4 per cent. instead of 
3, which had been heretofore 
usual. Toaill persons, therefore, 
who took advantage of this dis- 
count, it was worth 2 8 
omen 
£107 5 
To those who did not take advantage of 
the discount in paying up in full, there 
was still an advantage by their being en- 
titled to the interest, though they paid 
their money only by instalments, and this 
advantage was estimated to be near 2/., so 
that the bonus was equal to 6/. 17s. A 
great and improvident bonus for the pub- 
lic to give, but which, he was sorry to 
say, under all the circumstances, he could 
not prevent. ‘The permanent interest om 
this loan was at the rate of 6/. 7s. 6d. per 
cent, to which, adding for the charge of 
management, and the redemption fund, 
the interest would be 8/. 7s. 6d. The 
whole interest which he had to provide 
for by additional imposts amounted to 
1 ,234,0002. : 
He should now proceed to state the 
outline of the sources of taxation, which 
appeared to be least objectionable for 
defraying the burthens which we were 
under the necessity of meeting. In look- 
ing at the different branches of revenue, 
there was one source of taxation which 
appeared to him to be preferable to any 
other, because the produce was easily 
raised, widely diffused, and which pressed 
little upon any particular class, especially 
the lower orders of society, and it was 
the more eligible on this account, that 
the revenue arising from it, at the same 
time that it was ample, was safely and ex- 
peditiously collected at a small expense. 
What he alluded to was the general: 
branch of stamp-duties, which though 
they are now more than double what they 
were in the American war, have not un- 
dergone any considerable increase for 
some years. His object was to impose’ 
an additional duty which would bear upon 
the great mass of stamps, with the ex- 
ception only of those which had been 
lately increased, or of those which from 
their nature would not admit of any aug- ~ 
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mentation. The clags on which he should 
propose the greatest addition was that 
which passed under the name of conso- 
lidated stamp-duties by which was meant 
that class in which stamps of the same de- 
nomination were applied to a great num- 
ber of different instruments, such as deeds, 
copy-holds, adjudications, and all law in- 
struments. He meant, however, that Jaw 
instruments should be exempted from the 
operation of the tax ; because, though it 
certainly was proper as much as possible 
to discourage litigation, yet, while it 
might tend to diminish the number of 
frivolous lawsuits, it might also increase 
oppressive costs, which, for the sake of 
justice, ought to be avoided. Besides 
law instruments, he was of opinign that 
the probates of wills for small sums should 
be included in the exception. As a tax 
upan Jjegacies had been lately imposed, 
he proposed that.they also should be ex- 
empted in the present instance. Policies 
of insurance, however, might bear a small 
addition, which he calculated at 35,000J. 
Upon.the great-bulk of the stamps, upon 
which .he proposed that the present tax 
should operate, he thought that the pre- 
sent duty should be doubled. 
source of revenue he expected to yield 
320,000/.—The next object of taxation 
to which he looked was transfers of pro- 
perty. He did not mean that the tax on 
single skins, which now paid a stamp-duty 
of 7s. should be doubled, he only intended 
that the duty should be increased 3s., that 
they should pay 10s. instead of 7s. He 
had to propose, not only an additional 
Stamp-duty upon each skin, but a scale of 
duty proportioned to the consideration 
in money which was transferred. He 
computed, that by imposing a duty of 4d. 


(per pound on all private transfers, a sui | tive. 


settling a scale of ony 


This. 
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out hurting the proprietors or editors, and 
without any oppression to the community. 
The present ‘tax upon newspapers was 
2d., and the price was 44d. As he saw 
no necessity for adding to the present 
profits of the proprietors, he proposed 
that the public should derive all the ad- 
vantage of an addition to the price, and 
that lid. should be imposed as an in- 
crease to the stamp-duty on every paper, 
which he calculated as likely to produce 
114,000/. per annum. He understood 
that very different prices were charged 
for advertisements in newspapers accord- 
ing to their length and the part of the 
paper in which cr appeared, and that 
the price varied from 4s. to as many 
pounds. From this variation the public 
at present derived no advantage, but, by 
introducing certain modifications, and 
for these adver- 
tisements, he computed an increase to the 
revenue of 20,000/. per annum.—By es- 
tablishing certain regulations for the pre- 
vention of fraudz in eluding the duty upon 
attornies certificates, he calculated that 
the public might gain 15,000/. per annum. 
—From an addition to the stamp duty on 
ornamental plate, he expected an additiop 
to the revenue of 30,000/. per annum.— 
By adopting certain regulations respecting 
the probates of wills above 300/. he 
expected to raise 40,CO0/. per annum.—- 
These he considered as taxes which were 
as little painful as any that could be im- 


aa Though the next measure which 


e meant to propose might .be attended 
with some speculative dithcultics, he was 
convinced it would be accompanied with 
very little practical inconvenience; and 


if it was adopted, no doubt could be en- 


tertained of its being extremely produc- 
The measure hed been discussed 


‘would:be raised of at least 170,000/. per | before; and thoughit hadbeen withdrawn, 
annum.—At present there was astatnp on |-he did not hesitate again to su'mit it for 


all Deeds, but he understood that authen- 
ticated copies of them, unstamped, were 
admitted. He saw no reason why the 
duty should not attach to the copy. as 
well as to the original. It had been sug- 
gested to him, that.a regulation of this 
kind vould bring into the revenue 50,0CO/. 
‘per annum.—The next article which he 
should propose for taxation he expected 
would give rise to a good deal of discus- 
sion out of doors; but from the increase 
of newspapers, which were certainly to be 
considered as articles of luxury, he 
thought they might fairly be converted 
into agource of additional revenue with- 
(VOL, XXXII.) 


consideration. It was an additional tax 
upon carriages of every description, by 


_imposing increased rates of tolls, quali- 


fiid by exceptions of those tolls where 
there was not a reasonable interest arising 
from the profits upon the sum Isid out, 
such as in the cases of tolls rec_ntly es- 
tablished, and also with an e-:ception of 
those who are now exempte.. trom paying 
toll. But with these exceptions, he should 
propose to double the subsisting toll. 
When this mcasure was ip agitation about 
fifteen years ago, it was calculated that it 
would produce 500,000/.. He had ob- 
tained pretty accurate information of the 
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ea ae at the turnpikes in the neighbour- 
vod of the metropolis, from which he 
was cnabled to form an estimate of what 
the tax might reasonably be expected to 
produce. Computing that the horses, 
carriages, waggons, &c. in the metropolis, 
formed about a tenth of the horses, car- 
riages, and waggons in the kingdom, he 
computed that the produce of the tax 
might be 450,000/. He was aware that a 
tax of that nature was liable to objec- 
tions; but when it was considered how 
lightly it would fall in particular cases, 
and how little it would add to the price of 
articles of carriage to the consumer, or 
diminish the profits of the manufacturer, 
he felt no difficulty in submitting it to the 
committee for their consideration.—The 
additional taxes he had proposed would, 
he calculated, produce 1,284,000/.—Mr. 
Pitt concluded with moving his first reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Fox said:—The subject now pro- 
‘posed to the consideration of the commit- 
tee, is of such serious importance, that I 
think it unnecessary to apologize for fol- 
lowing the right hon. gentleman through 
the various statements he has made, and 
offering my reasons for differing most es- 
‘sentially in opinion with him, not only with 
‘regard to the state of the finances of the 
country, but also with respect to the de- 
ductions which be has endeavoured to 
establish from the positions which he has 
brought forward. ‘The road, Sir, we have 
to travel is not beset with flowers, but 
opens to our view a comfortless and dreary 
prospect; and, while we ee continue 
to pursue it, we are deprived of ever 
means of avoiding the precipices wit 
which it is on every side surrounded. 1 
entreat gentlemen to compare the state- 
ments they have heard this day from 
the right hon. gentleman, with those with 
which he has, on former occasions, but 
too successfully, deluded them. But 
however specious his financial calculations 
have formerly been, they are even ex- 
ceeded in delusion by his statements made 
this day, which I maintain are altogether 
unprecedented in the history of finance. 
_ The right hon. gentleman came forward 
in December last, and having succeeded 
in obtaining a supply of 18 millions, he 
now repeats the experiment, and calls on 
us for the same sum. But how has he 
prefaced this sudden and extraordinar 
_ demand? He has declared, that the taal 
of applying to the House, after so short 
an interval, and for so large a sum, is 
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irksome and painful to him, and that he 
has been disappointed in his views. That 
he has disappointed us by this unexpected 
application, I most readily admit; but 
what particular disappointments the right 
hon. gentleman may have experienced, 
which compels him to have recourse to 
our liberality, after the recent and most . 
convincing proof we have already given 
of it, or which can justify his applying 
for this enormous sum, I am at a loss tu 
conceive. Does he forget the language 
which he used on the 7th of December? 
and must he be reminded, that 18 millions 
then advanced were given, not so much 
with an idea of prosecuting the war, as 
with an earnest hope of enabling him to 
forward the desirable work of peace? Can 
it be necessary for me to recall to him the 
public wishes at that period for a speedy 
termination of the war; and that the loan 
was accomplished on the gencral hope of a 
successful issue to lord Malmesbury’s em- 
bassy ? He told us then that the advance 
of 18 millions was an ample supply (for 
such were his words) for the exigencies 
of the state, and adequate to the pressure 
of every circumstance. Yet no disap- 
ponent has since happened to induce 

im so suddenly to repeat the experiment. 
I cannot, for my part, perceive any disap- 
pointment which can have compelled him 
to this unprecedented application, except 
the state of Ireland; and the sum re- 
quired for the embarrassments of that 
kingdom amounts to a million and a half. 
What other disappointments the sanguine 
expectations of the right hon. gentleman 
may have suffered, he has not conde- 
scended to inform us. I clearly exposed 
the illusions with which he amused the 
House when he called on us to provide 
for the Jast loan of 18 millions; and the 
event has fully verified what I then 
pressed so earncstly on the attention of 
gentlemen. With respect to the state- 
ments made in the report of the Select 
Committee, of the produce of the perma- 
nent taxes for the years 1793, 1794, and 
1795, I am willing to give the right hon. 
gentleman every benefit he may wish to 
derive from that report, however 4 may 
differ in opinion with the subject matter 
of the report, and object to the documents 
on which it is founded. And here, Sir, 
I think it necessary to declare, that the 
report of that committee does not merit 
the eulogium which has heen lavished on 
it. I believe it has originated from, and 
has been conducted with good intentions ; 
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but that it is particularly clear, that it is 
founded on convincing documents, and 
that it is supported by evident and accu- 
rate calculations, I can by no means 
admit. For I beg leave to ask, what has 
been the line of conduct pursued by the 
members of the committee? They sent to 
the public officers for the calculations in 
the respcctive departments ; and on these 
papers, so supplied through the very 
channel of government, they proceeded to 
form a decisive opinion; and here I must 
notice, that in delivering their decision 
to the House, they have merely grounded 
their proceedings on the authorities fur- 
ished by government. The right hon. 
gentleman, instead of making his estimate, 
ashe says itis, less by 1,100,000/. than 
that furnished by the committee, will, in 
fact, make it greatly excecd that which 
we find in the report. I wish to know 
on what principle he has calculated the 
probable decrease of the navy debt for 
the ensuing year. In my opinion, the 
most satisfactory way would be,. to cal- 
culate it by the experience we have had 
of the expenses incurred in that depart- 
ment of the public service during the last 
year. In every estimate of this nature 
he has been always disappointed, and the 
cause is obvious: he has continually acted 
on erroneous principles, and has therefore 
been continually mistaken. What is the 
line of conduct, then, which he should 
adopt? Why, Sir, instead of confining 
himself to narrow and circumscribed 
statements, instead of implicitly regulat- 
ing his judgement by the standard of 
oficial accounts and trifling calculations, 
he ought to take matters on a larger, and 
unquestionably a more secure basis, since 
it is established by the experience of the 
past. Let us take a short view of the 
effect of those estimates on which he 
prides himself; On the 7th of December 
1795, the right hon. gentleman stated, 
that the probable increase of the nav 

debt would be two millions and a half; 
and this he called a very ample estimate. 
Then it rose to four millions; then to 
seven millions; and now, in the month of 
April, which seems to be a fixed term 
for bringing forward a second budget, 
he calls for eight millions more. The 
right hon. gentieman next tells us, that 
he has all his documents from the respcc- 
tive offices; and this I believe to be true; 
but he ought to a an increase not 
merely from official papers, but from the 
constant experience of facts. The ex- 
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penses of the navy are at this moment 
on a much larger scale than any time 
during the war: 110,000 men were voted 
for the service of last year ; we have this 
year voted 120,000. Instead, therefore, 
of making the increase less than it was 
he should make it proportionably greater, 
and it ought to be 6 or 700,000/. more 
than what it is now fixed at.—With re- 
spect to the army extraordinaries, the 
right hon. gentleman says, they are in- 
cluded in the common estimate; but will 
he not admit that many after-payments 
have frequently taken place? and if so, 
is it not likely that such expenses will be 
incurred on future occasions? I feel my- 
self justified in declaring, from the various 
views which I have taken of these im- 
portant subjects, that notwithstanding all 
the heavy burthens, and all the dreadful 
taxes we are about to impose this day, 
we have still one million more to provide 
for the exigencies of the public services, 
On the subject of affording pecuniary 
succours to the Emperor, the right hon. 
gentleman expresses his desire to have a 
certain sum reserved for that purpose, 
and in that point I perfectly agree with 
him. Yet what is not a little extraar- 
dinary, he wishes to have 200,000/. voted 
as a loan to his imperial majesty immedi- 
ately; nay, Sir, if I rightly understand him, 
he wishes to have the measure agreed to 
this very night. I hope the right hon. 
gentleman will sct me right, if I have 
misconceived his intention [Mr. Pitt 
here signified his intention of moving the 
200,000/. in the course of the night}. 
Then, Sir, I maintain such a proceeding 
to be a direct infringement of the decla- 
ration made by the right hon. gentleman, 
that he wished to have the discussion of 
the pecuniary succour intended for the | 
Emperor, reserved to a convenient oppor- 
tunity. I will not pretend to say how far 
the credit of the country may be hurt by 
the measure ; but let me ask, is their any 
material difference between exporting 
200,000/. sterling, and not receiving 
200,000/. sterling which this country was 
to receive? Did the right hon. gen- 
tleman speak of this extraordinary man- 
ner of paying the interest of the 
loan, when he asked us to be security 
for the House of Austria, and when 
he extolled the good faith of the bank of 
Vienna? But having, in compliance with 
his arguments and entreaties, guaranteed 
the loan, he now with singular feeling 
considers it extremely hard to think that- 
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the Emperor could pay the interest to a|the end of the year. But, Sir, there is 
day—To a day, Sir! With more pro- | still another point of view in which I wish 
riety may the right hon. gentleman suy, | to place this most serious and alarming 


it is hard to suppose that the Emperor 
can discharge it to a year, or to a far 
more distant time. But when will it be 
paid? The loan was made to him in cri- 
tical circumstances: and yet he is not to 
pay the interest, because he is now in cri- 
tical circumstances. There has not been 
hitherto one shilling of the interest dis- 
charged, and I fear this country will ever 
have cause to repent the lending of money 
to the Emperor. The right hon. gentle- 
man must be aware, that if the interest 
remains unpaid, he must come to the 
Houre, and provide taxes for the sum gua- 
ranteed by us to hix imperial majesty, and 
thus add, by more permanent taxes, to the 
burdens already too heavy to be borne. 
—With respect to the specious argument 
which is held out, that the restoration of 

eace will, by restoring commerce to its 

ull extent, also make the produce of the 
taxes more considerable, I, on the con- 
trary, maintain that peace is much more 
likely to diminish than increase the 
amount of our taxes. For when we look 
over our taxes, we find upwards of one 
million arising entirely from articles 
which could not be taxed in peace. I can- 
not agrce that the state of our manufac- 
tures is more flourishing than it was last 
year, for the assertion is positively cone 
tradicted by the manufacturers themselves, 


consideration. In 1796, the new taxes 
only produced three millions. What then, 
Sir, is the burden which the subject has hi- 
therto felt? The wei,ht of that sum alone. 
But the taxes to be imposed this day, 
with all the others, will make 74 millions. 
So that we have actually felt only three 
millions; and, to use a favourite expres- 
sion of ministers, we have been as yet 
only scratched by the war, fur the people 
have not experienced half the weight of 
the burdens imposed upon them. Iam 
fully sensible of the inestimable value of 
peace to the country, and it will, by a 
geometrical prog:ession, become more 
valuable every year. I know no s6ys- 
tem to obtain the blessings which it 
secures, but an unequivocal and steady 
pursuit in the attainment of it. It is not, 
Sir, In my opinion, likely to be restored 
to us by sending Mr. Hammond, or any 
other man, in the hour of impending dan- 
ger and necessity, to Vienna, but in 
openly declaring, and in vigorously ad- 
hering to equitable and honourable terms, 
But something more is requiste to be 
done. The House must prove themselves 
the representatives of the people. They 
must show the people that they do not 
blindly confide in a minister by whom 
they have been so often and so shame- 
fully deceived; and if there is not patrio- 


When the right hon. gentleman proposed | tism enough left to force them to act thus, 


last year to lay a tax on landed and per- 
sonal property, he stated the landed rent 
to amount to 25 millions sterling. I am, 
however, one of those who think he un- 
dervalued it; but taking it at his own 
estimate, J feel myself justified in saying, 
that when we have passed the taxcs now 
proposed, and when, after the winding up 
of the war, we come to a state of peace, 
we shall have a revenue equal to our 
whole landed annual product. We are 
now, Sir, at the end of April, and eigh- 
teen millions are yet to be fe 


oyalty loan, and there are still seven- 
tenths of it to be made good, which 
amount to 12,6C0,000/. We are to vote 
eighteen millions to- day ; so that between 
this day and the first of January next, we 
have to find for the public exigencies, the 
énormous sim of 30,600,000/. We have 
to furnish in so short @ space of time as 
thirty-five weeks, 30,600,000/., or in other 
words, almost one million per week, till 


therc is, | do not hesitate to assert, an 
end of the constitution. From the mea- 
sures pursued, and the system avowed by 
ministers of persevering in them, the 
country Is every day involved in additional 
perplexitics and embarrassments. It is 
in vain we look round for an open and 
cheering prospect ; for amid this labyrinth 
and confusion we strive to no purpose to 
rescue oursclves from distress, ** While 
Alps on Alps arise.’’ With respect to 
the vote for the army extraordinaries, 


ound. Three | does any man think that the arrears of the 
py have only been made on the | 


army will be extinguished by that mea- 
sure? No, Sir; I am of an opinion di- 
rectly contrary. The exertion of the 
public spirit is in this momentous Crisis 
absolutely necessary. The people ought 
to know, that we should have a conte 
change of system—a change from a blind 
confidence in ministers to a watchfulness 
and jealousy of their conduct. If thie 
right hon. gentleman takes the sense of 
the House on the measure of lending 
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200,000. to the Emperor, I shall most 
certainly oppose it. 

Mr. Sheridan thought many of the taxes 
proposed were as frivolous and vexatious 
as they would prove oppressive and un- 
productive. They also carried with them 
this additional calamity, that they would 
not answer the views of the minister, who 
would soon be obliged to lay on the 
shoulders of the people an equal or greater 
load of fresh taxes. The tax on newspapers 
he could not but regard as a vital blow 
struck at the liverty of the press, in the only 
manner by which 98 minister could dare 
to aim it, by putting the information con- 
veyed in them at a price beyond the reach 
of the majority of the public. The news- 
papers weredenominated a luxury, but was 
the dismal catalogue of miseries and dis- 
tress which they now contained, a luxury 
to those by whom they were read? The 
tax proposed went ultimately to the anni- 
hilation of cheap publications, for the in- 
struction or information ofthe public. It 
was not surprising, however, that such mi- 
nisters as the present should be desirous 
by any means to impose a check on their 
progress, or completely to accomplish 
their destruction. 

The different resolutions were then put 
and agreed to. On that relative to news- 

pers a division took place, on the motion 
of Mr. Sheridan: Ayes, 151; Noes, 48. 
On the resolution for granting 200,0000. 
to the Emperor, Mr. Fox took the sense 
of the committee. The numbers were: 
Ayes, 149; Noes, 45. 


Third Report of the Committee of Se- 
crecy ‘of the House of Commons, on the 
Affairs of the Bank.] April 21. Mr. 
Bragge presented to the House the-fol- 
lowing Report : 


Tarap Report of the Committee of Secrecy 
of the House of Commons.® 


The Committee of Secrecy, appointed to 
examine and state the total amuunt of 
outstanding demands on the Bank of 
Englan', and likewise of the funds for 
discharging the same; and to report the 
result thereof to the Llouse, together with 
their opinion on the necessity of providing 
for the confirmation and continuance, for 
a time to be limited, of measures taken 
in pursuance of the Minute of Council 
on the 26th of February last; and who 
wére empowered to report their proceed- 
ings from time to time to the House; and 


* For Copies of the First and Second Re- 
ports, see p. 25, and 26. 
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who were instructed te inquire into the 
necessity of issuing the Minute of Council 
af the 26th of February, and to report 
their epinion to the House concerning 
such necessity, and what should appear 
to them to have been the causes which 
roduced the same, 

Having reported upon the two first objects 
of their inquiry, have, pursuant to the in- 
struction given them by the House, proceeded 
to inquire into the necessity of issuing the 
ad minute of council; and your committee 

nd, 

That the cash and bullion in the Bank 
having been considcrably reduced between 
the month of June 1795 and the 21st of Fo- 
bruary 1797, were on that day in so low a 
state, as to induce the directors of the bank 
to lay before the chancellor of the exchequer 
the precise amount, together with their appre- 
hensions of its being still farther reduced, in 
order that he might take such measures as 
might be thought most adviseable for the 
public interest. 

It appears to your committee, that between 
that day and the 26th of February, the drain 
on the Bank for cash increased in a still more 
rapid and alarming proporuen ; and that sup- 
posing such drain should continue to operate 
(and still more so if it should increase), your 
committee are of opinion, that there was 
strong reason to apprehend that the Bank 
might, in the course of a few cays, not only 
be prevented from affording the usual 
necessary supply of cash for the public ser- 
vice, but ultimately be totally disabled from 
continuing its payments in cash in the ordi- 
Iary course of its business; and that by a 
further reduction to any considerable amount, 
the danger to the public would have been 
greatly increased, and it might have become 
much more difficult to reinstate the affairs of 
the Bank, and restore the general circulation 
of the kingdom ; that there was no reason to 
suppose that the drain would, on the ensuing 
Monday and following days be im the least 
diminished, but rather that it would have 
been considerably augmented; that no means 
were suggested by the directors of the bank 
for preventing the danger which was appre- 
bended, nor did any such occur to them at 
the time, or have since been suggested to 
this committee ; and it therefore appears to 

our committee that no measure could then 

ave been taken which would have prevented 
such danzer, other than the suspension of 
payments in cash required by the minute of 
council: your committee are therefore of 
opinion, that on the 26th of February there 
did exist a necessity for issuing the minute of 
council of that date, though at the time not 
warranted by law. 

Your committee having thus reported to 
the House their opinion concerning such 
Necessity, have next proceeded to inquire 
into the causes which might ha to them 
to have produced the same. These, being 
ql 
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undefined in their nature and extent, and not 
easily admitting of any limitation, have led 
your committee into investigations, the detail 
of which, subject to some restrictions here- 
after explained, will be found in the subse- 

uent part of this report, and the Appendix 
thereunto annexed. 

In order, however, to comply, as far as they 
are able, with the instructions- which they 
have received, your committee have, in the 
first place, directed their attention to such 
causes as appeared to them most capable of 
being ascertained, from their immediate and 
sensible effect upon the state of cash in the 
Bank. 

They find it agreed, that whatever were the 
causes which operated to reduce the cash and 
bullion in the Bank to the state in which they 
stood at the beginning of February last, the 
operation of those causes, being from their 
mature as well as actual effect gradual and 
Picerene might perhaps have ceased or 

een counteracted. But your committee find, 
that subsequent to the period last adverted to, 
2 new cause of drain on the Bank suddenly 
came into action with sufficient violence to 
produce the necessity in question, even under 
the operation of any measures which could 
from that time have been applied to prevent it. 

The alarm of invasion which, when an 
Immediate attack was first apprehended in 
Ireland, had occasioned some extraordinary 
demand for cash on the Bank of England in 
the months of December and January last, 
began in February to produce similar effects 
in the North of England. Your committee 
find, that in consequence of this apprehension 
the farmers suddenly brought the produce of 
their lands to sale, and carried the notes of 
the country banks, which they had col- 
lected by these and other means, into 
those banks, for payment; that this unu- 
sual and sudden demand for cash reduced 
the several banks at Newcastle to the 
necessity of suspending their payments in 
Specie, and of availing themselves of all the 
means in their power of procuring a speedy 
supply of cash from the metropolis; that the 
effects of this demand on the Newcastle 
banks, and of their suspension of payments 
in cash, soon spread over various parts of the 
country, from whence similar applications 
were consequently made to the metropolis for 
cash; that the alarm, thus diffused, not only 
occasioned an increased demand for cash in 
the country, but probably a disposition in 
many to hoard what was thus obtained; that 
this call on the metropolis, through whatever 
channels, directly affected the Bank of Eng- 
land, as the great repository of cash, and 
was in the course of still farther operation 
upon it, when stopped by the minute of 
council of the 26th of February. 

Your committee further observe, that, as 
the directors of the Bank had, previous to 
the actual existence of the alarm, lessened 
the amount of their discounts, so as to have 
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reduced them, by the 25th of February, one- 
fourth of the sum at which they stood at the 
beginning of the present year, and as the 
restriction of the accommodation afforded by 
them to individuals produced a similar de- 
crease in the amount of discounts by private 
bankers, the joint effect of this diminished 
accommodation to the public, at a time when 
the circumstances above-mentioned, and 
others to be hereafter adverted to, seemed 
to require an increase of it, must necessarily 
have been an additional embarrassment in 
commercial and pecuniary transactions, tend- 
ing to increase the demand for the cash on 
the Bank. 

Your committee are therefore of opinion, 
that the immediately efficient cause, operat- 
ing upon the affairs of the Bank, at the 
period and in the manner above stated, which 
produced the necessity of the minute of 
council of the 26th of February, was the 
alarm existing under all the circumstances 
before referred to. 

In investigating the more remote causes 
which might have operated to reduce the 
cash and bullion in the Bank to the state in 
which they stood at the beginning of the 

eriod above referred to, and which might 

ave contributed to increase the effect of the 
alarm which then took place, your committee 
have collected a great variety of statements 
and opinions, and have submitted to the 
House, in this Report and Appendix, the 
whole evidence adduced before them, with 
the exception only of such statements, con- 
nected with the internal management of the 
Bank, or the private concerns of individuals, 
as could not, in the opinion of the com- 
ee with propriety and safety be made 

ublic. 
. Your committee have thought proper to 
make the general dealings of this country 
with other countries an object of their in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain their probable 
effect upon the augmentation or diminution 
of bullion and specie in the kingdom. They 
have for this purpose taken a view of the 
exports and imports of the country, and ad- 
verted to the general course of exchange with 
foreign countries; they have examined the 
inspector general of imports and exports, 
from whom they have obtained a statement, 
from whence it may be collected, that the 
balance of trade in favour of this country has, 
during the war, very greatly increased, so as 
in each of the years 1793, 1794, 1795, and 
1796, to have amounted upon an average to 
about 6,500,000/., creating a balance on the 
whole of about twenty-six millions, notwith- 
standing the diminution of the general ba- 
lance by the sums paid for the great impor- 
tation of corn, occasioned by the extraordi- 
Mary scarcity which lately prevailed, and 


“encouraged by large bounties, to an extent 


much beyond the ordinary scale of commerce 
in that article. . 
From a review of the course of exchange, 
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particularly with Hamburgh, which the 
events of the war have rendered a principal 
object of attention, it appears, that in the 
month of May 1795, the course of exchange 
with Hamburgh was reduced to such a rate 
as, in the opinion of persons most conversant 
with the subject, rendered the export of bul- 
lion from tbis country a profitable traftic. 
That it so continued till March 1796, when 
it rose above the rate at which such export 
could be profitable, and towards the end of 
February last rose so high as to be favourable 


to the import of bullion, and has since, ina! 


greater or less degree, so continued. 

Your committee have next adverted to the 
situation of the country at the commence- 
ment of the war, in order more correctly to 
estimate the effects of the war on the general 
‘state of cash and bullion within the kingdom. 

It appears that the embarrassments which 
arose early in the year 17993 are to be attri- 
buted to temporary causes, which are de- 
tailed in the report of the Select Committee 
appointed in that year, eadanase the want 
of a circulating medium, produced by the dis- 
credit of a great quantity of country bank 
notes; and that from the circumstance of the 
distress being relieved by the loan of exche- 

uer bills, all of which were duly re-paid, 
there was not a deficiency of cash at that time 
in the kingdom. 

It further appears, that although in the 
beginning of the year 1793 the cash and bul. 
lion in the bank were reduced very much 
below their ordinary amount, yet the quantity 
of foreign gold, purchased by the Bank in 
the year 1793, very greatly exceeded the 
quantities purchased in the three preceding 
years; and the quantity of English coin pur- 
chased by the Bank in the same year was 
also considerable; so that, long before the 
close of the year, the quantity of their cash 
and bullion was raised to an amount much 
above what has been deemed necessary for 
their ordinary purposes, and above the amount 
at which it had been during any part of the 
year 1792. 

It also appears, that although extraordi- 
Rary quantities of bullion were exported in 
the vears 1792 and 1793, yet the cash and 
bullion in the Bank increased early in the 
year 1794, and during the whole of that vear 
exceeded the amount of their cash and bul- 
lion during any part of the year 1792. 

Your committee have next proceeded to 
inquire what causes, since the close of the 
year 1792, may have contributed to draw 
cash and bullion out of the country, or pre- 
vent the influx of them into it. The first 
that have occurred to the committee are the 
expenses incident to the war, and other ex- 
penses abroad, which are set forth in the 
Appendix to this Report, as far as the same 
could be made out, from whence it appears, 
that the amount of those expenditures is about 
32,810,9774., of which sum about 15,700,001. 
appears to have becn expended in Europe, 
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and the remainder in other parts of the 
world. 

For the pares of discovering how far 
these several articles of expenditure and ad- 
vance have collectively contributed to draw 
bullion from the country by actual exporta- 
tion, your committee have procured an account 
of buliion exported, exclusive of Ireland, in 
the years 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, 
and 1796, which is set forth in the appendix, 
This account is probably correct with respect 
to the quantity ot bullion and of foreign coin 
exported; but as the current coin of the 
kingdum cannot lawtully be exported, pro- 
bably clandestine exportation inay have taken 
place ; and persons going out of the kingdom 
may also have taken with them both foreign 
coin and current coin to a considerable 
amount, to answer their immediate expenses. 
One cause of exportation of the coin of the 
kingdom has possibly been the superior price 
for which gold, during some periods ae the 
war, has been sold at Hamburgh and else- 
where, which made the exportation of the 
current gold coin melted into bars, or in its 
State of coinage, a profitable commerce. 

Your committee have obtained accurate 
information of the remittances made for loans 
and advances to the Emperor, the particulars 
of which are stated in the Appendix; and your 
committee find that part of the loan of 
4,600,000/., negotiated in 1794 and 1795, was 
remitted in bullion, part of it in gold to the 
amount of about 150,000/., consisting prin- 
cipally of Louis d’ors, and the remainder, 
about 1,043,000/., in silver, chiefly Spanish 
dollars. It appears that the greatest part of 
this bullion was purchased of the Bank; and 
that the whole was purchased through the 
intervention of the confidential broker of the 
Bank, and was sent to Germany at different 
times, between the 9th of September 1794 
and the 11th of ae 1795; that the rest 
of that Joan was remitted in bills of exchange; 
and that the advances made by government 
to the Emperor, and other foreign princes, in 
1796 and 1797, were entirely remitted by bills 
of exchange, no part having been remitted in 
cash or buliion. 

It also anpears that the subsidies to the 
king of Prussia were remitted, in 1794, 
partly in silver bullion from this country, 
partly by gold bullion procured in Amster- 
dam, partly by drafts on Amsterdam, and 
partly by drafts drawn on London from Ham- 
burgh, and by the maritime society at Berlin. 

It further appears to your committee, that 
the quantity of gold coined at the Mint 
during the years 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
amount to upwards of six millions sterling, of 
which about 885,000/. only was coined in the 
two last years. 

In addition to these causes of actual ex- 
pense, your committee think proper to advert 
to various circumstances which may contri- 
bute either to the delay of the due return of 
coinmercia] dealings, or require enlarged 
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means of circulation in the country. Of this 
nature are, the habit of the British merchant 
to give longer credit to the foreign merchant 
than he receives in return ; the change of the 
course of trade since the war, and the opening 
of new accounts with new customers; the 
circuitous remittance of money from various 
parts, in consequence of interruptions in the 
means of direct communication, and the state 
of some of the countries from which consi- 
derable remittances are due. To these are to 
be added the increase of domestic commerce, 
the increase of manufactures for home con- 
sumption, the general spirit of internal im- 
provernent in agriculture, and in the forma- 
tion of canals and other public works. To 
these may also be added, as producing a fur- 
ther necessity for a greater mart of circu- 
lating medium, other causes of a different na- 
ture, and in other respects of an opposite 
tendency, and particularly the increased price 
of freight, shipping, insurance, demurrage, 
and a variety of other articles, generally 
affecting the trade of the country both in its 
former and in its increased state; the ad- 
vanced price of labour, and of all the neces- 
saries of life, and almost every kind of com- 
modity. Added to all these circumstances, 
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the operations and expenses of the war may ! 


be supposed to require a greater quantity of 
circulating medium for internal as well as for 
external purposes. Some of these conside- 
rations appear to ‘have produced the resolu- 
tions of a meeting of merchants in London of 
the 24th of Marclt-1797, ‘subjoined to this 
report. But while:these considerations seemed 
to require increased means of circulation, 
other circumstances have occurred to diminish 
the facility of it. 

The increased amount and low price of the 
public funds, and the high discount on the 
negotiation of government securities, have 
been particularly stated to your committee as 
having considerable operation in this point of 
view, ‘by inducing many persons, who before 
the war had.been in the habit of employing 
their money in discounting bills of exchange 
as a profitable dealing, to withdraw their 
money from that course of business, and 
employ it in the purchase of floating govern- 
ment securities, or other public funds. It 
also appears to your committee that these 
circumstances have had the further effect of 
increasing the difficulty of raising money by 
Joan upon private securities. The general 
effect of the low price of the public funds, 
and the great profit to be made by purchasing 
floating government securities, seems to have 
been to invest in various government secu- 
rities large sums of money before employed. 
steal of the active capital of the country, 
either immediately by the owner, or me-| 
diately through the operations of discount on 
loan. The arrears owing by government to 
individuals for public services of various kinds 
have also been stated to your committee as 
tending to diminish the means of cirgulation, 
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particularly as they may raise distrust and 
create difficulties to commercial men dealing 
with government by uncertainty of payment, 
which may also have been increased by a 
want of punctuality in some late instances, 
alleged in evidence befure this committee, 
in discharging bills of exchange drawn upon 
the navy and victualling boars 

The advances made hy the Bank to govern- 
ment have also been stated, and particularly 
by the governor and directors of the Bank, as 
having materially contributed to their present 
embarrassment; and it has been suggested, 
that it was important considerably to diminish 
those advances for the purpose of reducing 
their notes in circulation to a nearer propor- 
tion to their cash, or at least to bring the 
amount of them more under their control, 
while at the same time they might be enabled 
to afford a larger accommodation to the com- 
merce of the country by way of discount. 

Jt appears, on the other hand, to have been 


the opinion of persons engaged in commercial 


and pecuniary transactions, that the dimi- 
nution of bank notes since December 1795, 
so far from tending to secure the Bank from 
the danger of a drain of cash, by contracting 
their engagements within a narrow compass, 
has in effect contributed to the embarrassment 
which they have lately experienced, by re- 
ducing the requisite means of circulation, 
diminishing the general accommedation by 
way of discount, and thus occasioning a more 


pe demand for specie, for which the 


nk itself is the readiest as well as the ulti- 
mate source of supply. 

There appears to your committee good 
reason to apprehend that the country bank 
notes in circulation have been reduced one 
third from the time of the difficulties in 1793 
to December 1796, and that they have since 
that period suffered a still further diminution; 
and from hence has been inferred the neces- 
sity of providing from the Bank an adequate 
supply of their notes to compensate for this 
chasm in the circulation of the country. 

Your committee conceive it may be thought 


important to state, that the amount of the 


cash and bullion in the Bank, during a great 
part of the year 1782, and a very considerable 
part of the year 1784, was below the amount 
at which it stood in any part of the year 1796; 
and that, during the whole of 1783, the 
amount was lower, and during some parts of 
that year was considerably lower than it was 
on the 26th of February last; and that the 
Bank did not at those periods lessen the 
amount of their discounts or notes, and the 
circulation of the country suffered no inter- 
ruption. It also appears that the debt of 
goévernment to the Bank for advauces in the. 
years 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, and 1784, was 
generally very considerable, and bearing a 
near proportion to the debt due for advances 
on the 26th of February last, as appears by 
the accounts set forth in the Appendix, part 
of the sum imeluded .in:the account of .the 
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resent debt being the amount of unclaimed It appears by the evidence, that the circu- 
dividends paid by the Bank for the public | lation of this kingdom, by which its immense 
service. commerce is carried on, consists principally, 

Your committee also have observed, that| in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
during a period of about nine months, between | either of the notes of the Bank of England, or 
the month ot June 1792 and the month of | of coin chiefly made of gold. In the country 
March 1793, there was a drain of cash and! (where the notes of the Bank of England did 
bullion from the Bank to an amount larger | not circulate to any great amount) it consists 
than that of the drain which took place from | of the bills of country bankers, or of the 
the month of December 1795 to the 26th of | banking companies in Scotland, payable to 
February 1797, being a period of about four- | bearer un demand ; and of coin of the descrip- 
teen months, and considerably Jarger than | tion before mentioned. 
the drain during the twelve months trom the} Inland _ bills of exchange are thought by 
first of January 1796 to the first of January | many to be a part of the circulation of the 
1797 ; and that in April 1793, the Bank raised | kingdom. They are not strictly so in the 
their discounts to more than double the | same sense as the two sorts of paper before 
amount at which their discounts stood in| Mentioned. They are rather transfers of 
December 1796; and that the cash and bul-| debts from the drawers to the persons on 
lion gradually rose from the month of April | whom the bills are drawn. They are gene- 
41793; and in the month of September 1793, | rally made payable at distant periods; and as 
the amount was nearly equal to the amount | they arc not payable at all times on demand, 
in June 1792, and in December 1793 exceeded | they cannot, like the former, answer all the 
the amount during any part of the year 1792, | purposes of cash. 
and in the year 1794 rose still higher. In the metropolis the quantity of paper 

Your committee having stated these facts, | much exceeds the quantity of coin in circula- 
and these opinions, submit the conclusion to{ tion. The committee have no -suflicient 
be drawn from them, and the consideration 
of the whole, to the wisdom ot the House. 


means before them to judge of the proportion 
of cash and paper in the metropolis, except 
as far as any interence can be drawn trom 
the sa of cash paid at the Bank com. 
pared with the amount of the notes issued by 
that corporate body, as stated in the evidence 


Report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords, on the Affairs of the 
Bank.| April 28. The lord president 
presented the following 


Report. 


The Secret Committee appointed by the 
Lords’ Committees to inquire into the 
Causes which produced the Order of Coun- 
cil of the 26th of February, 1797, 


Having examined many witnesses, and 
ealled fur sevcral papers and accounts, have 


of Mr. Newland, principal cashier of the 
Bank; and particularly trom the proportion 
of cash paid quarterly at the Bank, in dis- 
charge ot the dividends of the public stocks, 
a pait of which only is are | by bankers, 
the remainder by persons of every descrip- 
tion. 

But in the country, and particularly in 
those parts of it where no considerable manu- 
factures are established, and no great com- 
agreed to report the minutes of their proceed. | mercial enterprise 18 carried on, there is rea- 
ings, together with such papers and accounts, | son to conciude that the quantity of paper 
as will be found in the Report. The lords of | exceeds in a less proportion the coin tn circus 
the committee will conclude their Report | lation than in the metropolis. It must vary 
with a sumtnary of the principal points which | according to circumstances of time or place; 
relate to the said causes, aS resuiting from: and the committee have no information 
the evidence and the accounts. [Llere fellow | which enables them to form a judyment on 
the examinations of the witnesses, and the this subject. It can hardly, however, be 
evidence of each distinetly; and after that a ; doubted, that there is too little of British 
variety of papers and accounts trom the Bank, ; coin, particularly of silver, current in the 
Custom -House, East-India-House, Mint,, kingdum, from a cause which will be here- 
Transport-Othce, &c. &c.] ‘The Report con- | after stated. 
eludes with the fullowing summary: The Bank of England is at the head of all 

The lords of the committee think proper ! circulation. Itis the great repusttory of the 
to conclude their Report, with a summary of | spare cash of the nation, and alone carries bul- 
the chief points which have occurred in their | licn to the Mint to be coined. It is subyect, 
inquiry respecting the causes, that produced , on that account, to be called on tor cash, di- 
the order of council of the 26th of February | rectly or indirectly, by those who are In want 
last, as resulting from the evidence taken by | of it, and is necessarily sensible of every ma- 
them, and from tue accounts laid betore them. | terial failure or distress, which arises from 

In order to render the subsequent details | any deficiency or want of coin, in every part 
relative to this impoitant subject more intelli- | of this kingdom or Ireland. _ 
gible, the committee think it right to begin It appears that the circulation of paper was 
with taking a general view of the state of the { carried to its greatest height a short time pre- 
circulation of the kingdom. vious to the beginning of the year 1793, 
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But early in that year a great diminution 
took place in the circulation of country bank 
bills, from the sudden failure of many of the 
country banks. Mr. Ellison states, that pre- 
vious to this period there were about 280 
country banks in England and Wales, and 
that he does not believe they excced at pre- 
sent 230; the business of which has by no 
means increased in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of the number; and that the issue of 
country bank bills has considerably dimi- 
nished ; that the quantity of specie actually 


kept by the present country hankers is, at this, 


time, larger than it was before the year 1793, 
and that they have Icssened their balances 
with the London bankers. 

Mr. Thornton’s evidence confirms the ac- 
fount given by Mr. Ellison of the failure of 
the country banks in 1793, and of the conse- 
quent diminution of the circulation of country 
bank notes at that time. Subsequent to this 
event these country bank bills increased again 
in some degree, but never to their former 
extent. Buth Mr. Thornton and Mr. Ellison 
are of opinion, that considerable quantities 
of cash must have been drawn from the 
metropolis into the country, in order to 
supply the deficiency of these country bank 

wus. 

In the beginning of the year 1793, when, 
from the causes before mentioned, the cir- 
culation of this kingdom began to be so 
much diminished, the present war com- 
menced, A state of war always requires a 
more ample circulation even within the king- 
dum. The public loans, which in all wars 
are necessary, and in the present war have 
been particularly great, employ a considerable 
portion of the circulating capital. The pre- 
sent increased value of money, which is 
muicently proved by the high rate of inte- 
rest, clearly shows what must be the demand 
for it, and consequently the scarcity of it. 
But during the present war, it is wo 
remark, that expensive enterprises of a pri- 
vate nature have not diminished, as in all 
former wars, but even augmented. It appears 
by an account inserted in this report, that the 
number of bills of inclosure which passed in 
the four thse preceding the present war was 
188, and that the number which had passed 
during the four years of the war was 283. 
The number of bills for navigations and 
canals which passed in the four years pre- 
ceding the present war was 30, and that the 
number which have passed during the four 
years of the war was 69. And further, that 
the sum authorized to be borrowed for the 
making those canals and navigations was, in 
the first four years, 2,377,200/.; and in the 
last period of four years 7,415,1002. 

But the demand of money for public ex- 
penses abroad, more particularly applies to 
the present subject: the loan made to the 
Emperor in the year 1795 of 4,600,000; the 
subsidies paid to foreign princes; the money 
remitted for the pay of British troops, or 
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foreign troops in British pay, while this king. 
dom had an army on the continent; and the 
advances made to the court of Vienna; toge- 
ther with the money sent to the West-Indies 
and the Cape of Good Hope, forthe pay of 
British troops there; if they did not altoge- 
ther draw British coin out of the country in 
any great amount, must at least have pre- 
vented that influx of cvin or bullion which, 
In consequence of a favourable balance of 
commerce, would have otherwise supplied the 
circulation of the kingdom. Mr. Boyd, how- 
ever, in his evidence, states, that in remitting 
the impcrial loan, as well as the advances to 
the Emperor, he never sent any British coin 
out of the kingdom (which could not, indeed, 
legally be done): and that in remitting the 
said loan, he sent in foreign coin, or bullion, 
to the amount only of about 1,200,000/. 
That the remainder of the loan, and the whole 
of the advances, were remitted in bills of 
exchange. It is obvious, however, that the 
drains occasioned by expenditure abroad for 
purposes before mentioned (large as the 
amount of them may have been), are nothing 
more than what has happened in al former 
wars, in which the government of Great 
Britain has found it essensial for its interests 
to maintain armies on the European conti- 
nent, or at any great distance from the 
kingdom. 

It appears by an account inserted in this 
report, that all the remittances made for the 
services of the war in the West-Indies on the 
continent of Europe, in thé island of Corsica, 
and other distant parts of the world, 
amounted, during the four last years, to 
$3,510,7791. Os. 73d. 

It appears in another account inserted in 
this report, which has distinguished the sums 
expended on the European continent from 
what were expended in other distant parts of 
the world, that the total of the money ex- 
pended on the continent of Europe durin 
the said four years, including the imperi 
loan and the Advances made to the Emperor, 
amounted to 14,988,422/. 9s. 84d. 

It appears, lastly, by a third account in- 
serted in this report, that the sums paid for 
all sorts of military services on the continent 
during the war ending in 1763, amounted to 
20,626,9970. Os. 7d. 

To the sums sent, during the present war, 
to the European continent, to the West- 
Indies, and the Cape of Good Ho , for mili- 
tary purposes, should be added the sums 
drawn for by the commanders of our fleets 
on foreign service in every of the world. 

It appears, on the other hand, by the ae- 
counts of the value of the imports and ex- 


ports for the last twenty years, produced by 


Mr. ne. inspector general of imports and 
exports, that the demand for cash to be sent~ 
abroad, for the purposes before mentioned, 
was greatly compensated by a very large 
balance of commerce in favour of this king- 
dom, greater than was ever knowg in any 
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eding period. The value of the exports 
rf the last year amounted, according to the 
valuation on which the accounts of the 
inspector general are founded, to30,424,184i. ; 
which is more than double what it was in any 
year of the American war, and one-third 
more than it was on an io i er 
last e, previous to the year 1792; an 
though the value of the imports to this coun- 
try has, during the same period, greatly in- 
creased, the excess of the value of the exports 
above that of the upper, which constitutes 
the balance of trade, augmented even in 
a ter proportion. 

tis particularly observable, that the ex- 
ports to Germany alone, for the two last 
years, have amounted tomore than 8,000,000/. 


annually; when, in time of they did 
not usually amount to more 1,900,0002. 
And those exports to Germany exceed in 


amount by at least 2,600,000/, the whole 
that was annually exported in time of peace 
to France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany. 
The House will see in the evidence of Mr. 
Irving much information, for the pEee of 
showing that all our principal articles of ex- 
port, particularly those which consist of Bri- 
tish manufactures, are greatly underrated in 
their value, as well as many capital articles of 
import. Coffee is the only material article 
which appears to be overrated in the books of 
the inspector general; {it is more overrated 
on exportation than on importation. The 
valuation, upon which the accounts of the 
inspector general are founded, was settled in 
the year 1696, or 1697, when the prices of all 
these articles were greatly inferior to what 
they are at present, and before our manu- 
factures had received the improvements which 
have been made in them of late years, so that 
the real value Hey vlarinaea imports and ex- 
ports, culerly tter, is certainly con- 
siderably higher than is stated in his accounts. 
The House will also see many excellent ob- 
servations, in the evidence of this gentleman, 
for the se of correcting the manner of 
taking the true balance of our trade. He 
observes, that in forming this balance, many 
articles of import are stated as unfavourable 
to this neat when they are, in fact, acces- 
sions of wealth, such as the uce of our 
various fisheries, and 2 considerable part of 
the imports from our possessions in the East 
and West Indies. The whole of the produce 
of these fisheries is certainly an accession of 
National wealth. So much therefore as is 


imported directly into this country, must be | 


considered as an increase of stock to it. The 
value of such parts as are sent directly fron: 
the fishing places to foreign countries, and 
sold there, is either remitted in bills of ex- 
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the value of such produce, when it is sent 
directly from the fishing places to foreign 
countries, cannot appear in any custom-house 
account. In like manner, a considerable part 
of the imports from the East and West-In- 
dies, ought not to be stated in the balance of 
our commence # uae youl to this country, 
particularly parts of the investments in 
the East-Indies as are purchased by the reve- 
nues of the British settlements there; es 
well as those parts which are imported either 
from the East or West-Indies, for the purpose 
of remitting private fortunes acquired there, 
or as the income of persons who, having 
estates or panda a in the West-Indies, 
reside and spend their incomes in Great- 
Britain. The value of such part of these 
imports as is re-exported, will appear on the 
export side of the account, and serves to ba- 
lance the value of the same articles as stated 
on the import side; and the whole of the 
mercantile profit which they leave behind, is 
in itself a considerable accession of wealth to 
this kingdom thet cannot appear in the 
custom-house accounts. 

Mr. Irving has delivered it as his opinion, 
that the true balance of our trade amounted, 
on a medium of the four hile preceding 
January 1796, to upwards of 6,500,000/. per 
annum, exclusive of the profits arising from 
our East and West-India trade, which he 
estimates at upwards of 4,000,000/. per ann.; 
and exclusive of the profits derived from our 
fisheries. 

But whatever uncertainty may still remain 
in forming an estimate of the true balance of 
our commerce in any particular year, the 
accounts of the inspector general of imports 
and exports, serve at least to afford a geod 
comparative state of the amount of our com- 
merce in different years; for it is fair to pre- 
sume that the defects are not greater in the 
accounts of one year than in another. 

Great, however, as this balance of com- 
merce may appear, it would have been still 

ter in a very considerable degree, but 
rom the unusual scarcity of grain, which 
made it necessary both for government anil 
individuals to import large quantities of grain 
for the relief of the inhabitants of this king- 
dom. In an account delivered by Mr. Claude 
Scott, an eminent corn factor, it appears, that 
for the three years preceding the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1797, there were paid to foreign coun- 
tries for grain imported into this kingdom, 
the following sums, viz. 
In 1794 covccccccccccec ed’, 1,983,856 
1m 1795 ccccveevccecesece 1,535,673 
In 1796 eeeccecosccccoce — 8,926,484 


7,446,012 
Add, imported in 1798S, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Scott in his evi- 
dence before the committee -- 1,500,000 


Total .-ccvccccces £,8,946,012 
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This balance of commerce was also ren- 
dered less favourable by the great sums paid 
for naval stores during the war beyond what 
are usually paid in time of peace. It.appears 
by an account presented by the commissioners 
of his majesty’s navy, that the value of naval 
stores impurted on account of his majesty’s 
Mavy in the four years previous to 1797, 
amounted to ----+++ £.7,825,876 
And in the four years 

preceding 1793, 

amounted onlyto 2,500,139 Excess. 
£ 5,325,737 
And it appears by an account pre- 

sented. of the amount of bills 

drawn on the commissioners for 

victualling, from foreign parts, 

in the four years ending the 5th 

of Jan. 1797, that they amounted 

10 seeeeceeeeeees £:1,368,921 
And in the four years 

ending the 5th of 

January 1793,to - 


184,629 


1,284,299 


Total excess o+-eecee £.6,560,029 


Though it cannot be doubted that the ba 
Jance of our trace, even with these deductions, 
must have brought great wealth in various 
articles of commerce into this kingdom, and 
that unusual quantities of foreign merchan- 
dise must, in consequence thereof, have been 
deposited in it; yet it may be doubted whe- 
ther it brought so great a quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, to be converted into coin, as in 
former periods ; for it appears in the evidence 
of sir John Hort, who was his majesty’s 
consul general in Portugal for twenty-nine 
years, and of Mr. Whitmore, an eminent Por- 
tugal merchant, that the importation of gold 
and silver bullion, from Lisbon into this 
kingdom, has been less than it was formerly ; 
aud that the exchange between Lisbon and 
Lendon, which used formerly to be greatly in 
favour ot London, has of late, from a variety 
of circumstances, been sometimes in favour 
of, and sometimes against this country, and 
for the last three years more against this 
country than in its favour, from causes which 
are fully explained in the evidence of those 
gentlemen. Mr. Whitmore adds, that the 
quantity of silver which has of late been im- 
ported has greatly exceeded the quantity of 

old. Butas the Mint price of silver bullion 
Bas been, during nearly the whole of the pre- 
sent century, considerably less than the 
market price of this precious metal, the silver 
bullion so imported could not be converted 
into coin, but after having left a quantity suf- 
ficient for the use of our manufactures, must 
have again been exported, and did not contri- 
_ bute in the smallest degree to augment the 
coin in this kingdom. 

The accounts presented by the officers of 
the Mint of the quantity of bullion coined in 
the Jast four years, show that the quantity 


a 
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comed at the Mint in 1795 amounted only to 
493,416, and in 1796 to 464,680/., which is 
not more than a sixth of what was brought to 
the Mint to be coined in the two preceding 
years, and greatly inferior to what had been 
coined upon an average, of the former years 
of his majesty’s reign. 

. By an account presented by Mr. Irving of 
the quantity of bullion exported from this 
country from the year 1790 to 1796, both in- 
clusive, it appears that the quantity of gold 
bullion exported, on an average, in the last. 
four years, being years of war, is nota third 
of what was annually exported on an average. 
in the preceding years of peace; and that the 
quantity of silver bullion exported in the four 
last years, being years of war, is also not a 
third of what was annually exported, on an 
average, in the three preceding years of peace + 
and this account receives a certain degree 
of confirmation from the accounts delivered 
in by the East- India company of the amount 
of Spanish dollars exported by the company, 
or permitted by the company to be exported 
by private persons, which prove that in the 
last three years the amount of Spanish dollars 
exported has been less than usual. 

The committee wish to throw further light 
on the subject, by obtaining an account of 
the amount of gold and silver coin or bullion 
imported into this kingdom in the before- 
mentioned periods; but they find, that bya 
law passed in the 15th year of the reign of 
his late majesty Charles 2nd, ch. 7, sec. 12, 
coin and bullion are exempted from entry at 
the Custom-house on importation into this 
kingdom ; so that the ofhcers of the customs 
could not produce an account of any such 
importation. 

‘Lhere are, however, other circumstances 
in evidence before the committee which may 
have contributed to render less perceptible, 
hitherto at least, the advantages arising from. 
the influx of wealth into this kingdom, in 
consequence of a favourable balance of trade. 

It was observed by Henry Thornton, esq. 
(and it is indeed self-evident), that 10 pro~ 
portion as the commerce of this country in- 
creases, a greater capital is necessary for car- 
rying it on ; and also, that any given quantity 
of commerce, in time of war, by the increased 
expenses of freight, insurance, and mercantile 
charges, requires a greater capital than the 
same quantity of commerce in time of peace. 
These two circumstances must have had 
considerable influence, in the course of the 
last three years, upon the circulating cash and 
paper of the kingdom, especially when it is 
considered that, trom eanses already assigned, 
the circulation of paper was considerabl 
diminished; and Mr. Bosanquet, a ban 
director, in assigning the causes of the great 
pressure on the Bank, for want of cash, 1m 
the year 1788, is of opinion, that the drain of 
cash at that time proceeded from the great 
extension of commerce which followed the 
peace, and which occasioned so large. an ex= 
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port of the commodities of this country, that | 
the circulation was hardly sufhcient to sup- | 
port it. 

It appears lastly, by the evidence of the. : 
bank directors, that in consequence of the | 
Jong credit given by our merchants, the pay- 
ments for the great quantities of our manu- 
factures, produce, and other merchandise, 
exported do not take place till a considerable | 
time after their exportation, though a great 
additional capital has been previously em-— 
ployed in providing the articles so exported. | 
The balance of payments, which arises out | 
of the balance of trade, is necessarily posterior | 
to it; and in countries lixe Great Britain, 
where long credits are given, it may not pro- | 
duce its full effect upon our circulation for a | 
considerable time. 

The result of all the various circumstances 
before stated, does not appear on the whole, 
to have produced any permanent disadvan- 
tageous effect on the cash of the Bank till 
the month of September, 1795: the cash 
of the Bank had, indeed been much lower 
than usual in March and June 1793; but 
it rose in the September of that year nearly 
to its usual average. From September 
1795, however, it continued progressively 
declining, so as to be, during the whole 
of the year 1796, considerably less than 
in the year 1795, but not lower at the 
end of 1796 than in the middle of that 
year; and in the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, still less than in the year 1796; 
and in the week preceding the issuing of the 
order of council, it diminished rapidly : it was 
not, however, even at that period, in any 
degree so low as in the year 1783, and parti- 
cularly in the month of October of that year. 

The conferences between the chancellor of 
the exchcquer and the governor and deputy 
governor of the Bank, on the apprehensions 
they entertained of the diminution of their 
cash, and the representations made by them, 
from time to time, on the effect which foreign 
loans and remittances had un the state of their 
cash, will appear by the evidence of the said 
hahaa and deputy governor, and other 

irectors of the Bank, when they attended 
the committee, either as a deputation or in 
their individual capacity, as well as from the 
minutes of thuse cunterences and the copies 
of the resolutions delivered by them to the 
chancellor of the exchequer:. it will appear 
also from the evidence of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and trom the Jetters written 
by him to the governor of the Bank; all 
which are inserted in this report, and to which 
the committee think it more proper to refer 
the House than ty give a summary of them. 

The accuuats berore inserted, and the evi- 
dence just reterred to, will also show what 
was the nature uf the advances made by the 
Bank to government—upon what funds or 
credit they were made — what was their 
amount at different periods — how far the 
zmouat of those advances, during the present 
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war, have exceeded those usually made in 
time of peace—how far they have exceeded 
those made in the last war—and whether 
they were greater or less, immediately pre- 
vious to the issuing the order in council of 
the fae of February, than at any preceding 
eriod. 
: The committee were desirous of throwing 
further light on this subject, by laying before 
the House some accurate account of the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and other 
countries; as these, when they can be cor- 
rectly ascertained, afford a good criterion of the 
balance of payments between Great Britain 
and other countries, and thereby show, whether 
there is reason to conclude that any coin or 
bullion have been exported or imported. At 
present, the only places with which there 
subsists any regular course of exchange with 
Great Britain, are Lisbon and Hamburgh, 
At this last place a great proportion of the 
accounts between Great Britain and the 
northern parts of Europe is now settled and 
gabe The par of exchange with Lisbon can 
e accurately stated; it is 674. It has al- 
ready been shown, from the evidence of sir 
John Hort and Mr. Whitmore, how far the 
exchange between London and Lisbon has 
been of late to the disadvantage of this coun- 
try ; and their account of it is fully confirmed 
by a statement of the course of exchange, 
taken from Castaing’s papers, inserted in this 
Report. 

With respect to the exchange between 
Great Britain and Hamburgh, the committee 
have not been able to decide, to their satis- 
faction, what is the actual par of exchange 
between London and Hamburgh. The wit- 
nesses they have examined have widely dif- 
fered with respect to the par of exchange he- 
tween those places. ‘The committee, how- 
ever, have inserted in the minutes of the 
evidence the answers of Mr. Boyd to two 
questions put to him, and a paper presented 
to this committee by one of the members of 
it, which throw considerable hight on this in- 
tricate subject, and will account, in some 
degrce, for the difficulty the committee had 
experienced in determining, with suflicient 
accuracy, the par of this exchange. 

The mercantile accounts in Hamburch and 
London have a reference to different metals. 
Silver appears to be the common coin of 
Hamburgh, and gold is, in that place, rather 
to be concilered as a commodity. Gold is 
the mercantile coin of Great Britain, and 
silver has been for many years only a come 
modity, which has no fixed price, and Is very 
rarely carried to the Mint to be coined, but 
varies according to the demand for it at the 
market. The market-price of these precious 
metals appears also to have an influence on 
the banco moncy of Hamburgh, in which the 
exchanges are reckoned. Itis probable that 
to these circumstances is to be imputed the 
difficulty of determining the par of exchange 
between London and Hamburgh, On the 
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present subject, therefore, all that the com- 
mittee can say with certainty is, that accord- 
ing to the evidence of the governor of the 
Bank of England (which is confirmed by a 
paper annexed), the exchange with Hamburgh 
ceased to be unfavourable to this country in 
March 1796, became more favourable in the 
month of October last; and that it continued 
favourable till the 26th of February, when 
the order of council was issued; and that it 
continues so still. 

The committee have hitherto stated the se- 
veral points relating to the more remote 
causes, by which the circulation of the king- 
dom, and the general state of the Bank, may 
have been affected. They proceed now to 
those which immediately preceded the 26th 
February last, and more directly contributed 
to the necessity of the order of council, which 
was issued on that day. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Elli- 
son, that a few weeks previous to the 26th of 
February, two great mercantile banks at 
Newcastle stopped payment in cash, owing 
to the effect of a local alarm, similar, as 
stated by this gentleman, to that in 1793, 


which occasioned most of the country bankers. 


to draw large sums of money from the metro- 
olis, and induced them to keep in store 
ger quantities of specie than before the 
year 1793, in order to make their payments, 
if such should be required of them. Mr. 
Thornton confirms in general this account 
iven by Mr. Ellison. He agrees also with 

r. Ellison with respect to the demand for 
cash made on the metropolis by the countr 
bankers, for the purpose of being sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, where it is partly 
kept by the country bankers for the uses be- 
fore mentioned, and partly drawn out of their 
hands by individuals to be hoarded. 

It appears, by the evidence of Mr. Thorn- 
ton, that there was, at this time, also a de- 
mand of cash to be sent from the metropolis 
te Scotland. 

But those demands for cash from the dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, were not the only 
causes of the embarrassments of the Bank of 
England at this period. It is stated in an 
account delivered by Mr. Puget, one of the 
directors of the Bank of England, and agent 
for the Bank of Ireland, that in the com- 
mencement of the year 1797 there was an 
unusual demand of cash made on the Bank 
of England to be sent to Ireland; and that 
there was an expectation of a loan being in 
tended to be raised in Great Britain for the 
service of Ireland, which would have neces- 
sarily occasioned the exportation of a consi- 
derable quantity of coin from the metropolis 
to the latter kingdom. It is proper to add, 
that the kingdom of Ireland appears, for some 
weeks previous to the issuing of the order of 
council of the 26th of February, to have ex- 
perienced a great want of cash, similar to 
that which was experienced in Great Britain. 

TO 18 & circumstance that throws consi- 
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derable light on one, at least, of the causes 
which erage this great demand for cash 
on the Bank. It appears by the account of 
the state of the cash at the Bank, at different 
periods, as laid before the committee, that the 
greatest drain of cash which the Bank has 
experienced, subsequent to the year 1788S, 
was in March and June, 1793, that is, a short 
time after the failure of the country banks in 
that year; and in the commencement of the 
month of February of this year, that is, a 
short time after the Newcastle banks i 
payment in cash, and when the alarms before 
stated produced great demands for cash from 
different parts of the country; so that, in 
both these periods, the same cause ap 

to have produced an effect nearly similar, that 
is, a very unusual drain of cash from the 
Bank. 

The increased demand for cash must bear 
a Peuporlice to the decrease of any other sort 
of circulation that is a substitute for it. The 
committee will presently show to what de- 
gree the circulation of the notes of the Bank 
of England had been diminished, immediate] 
previous to the 26th of February last. Wi 
respect to the decrease of country bank bills 
in circulation, Mr. Thornton, who appears to 
have collected his evidence from several parts 
of the kingdom with great accuracy, was de- 
sired by the committee to deliver in an ac- 
count of the proportion in which, according 
to his information, country bank bills circu- 
lated in different parts of the kingdom, before 
the failures in 1793 ; at a period subsequent to 
that year; and at the present time. This ac- 
count may be seen at large in the evidence ; 
but the result is, that at the present time the 
circulation of these bills is in one part of the 
kingdom not more than about a third; in 
another, not more than half; aud in a third, 
but asixth, of what was in circulation before 
the year 1793: and the committee have 
already endeavoured to show, in a former 
part of this summary, to what degree the 
means of coining, and, in consequence 
thereof, the regular supply of new coin (which 
alone could fill up the void occasioned by this 
decrease of circulating paper) had diminished 
of late years, 

From the evidence of the governor of the 
Bank, and from the report of the last secret 
committee, which has been laid before this 
commitlee, it appears, that it was not singly 
the diminished state of their cash which gave 
the directors any great alarm; the governor 
and Mr. Bosanquet rather impute this alarm 
to the progressively increasing demands for 
cash upon them, particularly in the week 
preceding the 26th of February, and to the 
reasons they had to apprehend that these de- 
mands, aod the apeci er progressive re- 
duction of cash, would cohtinue and even 
increase; and they add, that this drain was 
in great part owing to demands for cash from 
the country, such demands being made — 
the Bank indirectly from the country, but 
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directly from the bankers of London, who 
were to supply the country. 

The directors of the Bank, under the im- 
pression which these alarms and embarrass- 
ments had occasioned, appear to have judged 
it prudent to diminish their notes in circula- 
tion, and the consequent demands that might 
come upon them, so as to make the demands 
more nearly correspond with the state of their 
cash. It will be seen in the accounts pre- 
sented to the committee, of the amount of 
bank notes in circulation at different periods, 
that the average amount of bank notes in 
circulatiun at different periods, that the ave- 
rage amount of these notes in circulation for 
several years previous to the end of the year 
1796, may be stated at between 10,000,000/. 
and 11,000,000/., hardly ever falling below 
9,000,000/., and not often exceeding to any 
great amount 11,000,000/. It will appear by 
one of the afore-mentioned accounts, that in 
the latter end of the year 1796, and in the 
beginning of 1797, the amount of the bank 
notes in circulation was less than the average 
before stated; and on the 25th of February 
last, it was reduced to 8,640,2501. 

It is true, that in an account presented to 
the committee of the amount of bank notes 
in circulation in the years 1782, 1788, and 
1784, the quantity was then generally 
even less than the sum last mentioned; but 
at that time the foreign commerce of the 
kingdom was not even one half of what it is 
at present, as will be seen in the account of 
imports and exports inserted in this Report. 

It is not probable that the reduction of 
bank notes to 8,640,250/., immediately pre- 
vious to the issuing the order in council of 
the 26th February, was owing to any diminu- 
tion of the demands for them; for at that 
time the merchants of London were subject 
to difficulties from not being able to get their 
bills discounted. 

The directors of the Bank had, on the 31st 
December 1795, come to a resolution to di- 
minish their discounts; but notwithstanding 
that resolution, they did not diminish the 
amount of their discounts in the course of 
the year 1796, compared with what they 
were in 1795, but had rather increased them, 
not however to such an extent as to make 
them correspond with the wants of the com- 
mercial world. A considerable degree of dis- 
tress consequently ensued, which distress may 
also be imputed to another cause in evidence 
before the committee. By law no man is to 
take more than 5/. per cent interest for 
money lent or advanced by him; and this 
restriction is understood to apply to bankers 
in the business of discounting; so that in 
time of war, when a much greater interest 
than 5/. per cent can be made of money 
upon government securities, the discounts 
which merchants obtain from bankers and 
other individuals, are necessarily much dimi- 
nished, and they are forced, on that account, 
to resort directly to the Bank, 
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Some of the persons whom the committee 
examined on this part of the subject, have ex- 
pressed a strong opinion of the inconvenience 
produced by the conduct of the Bank, in di- 
minishing their notes in circulation, and in 
restricting their discounts. 

_ One of these persons is of opinion, that an 
increased quantity of bank notes, propor. 
tioned to the increased occasion for them, 
must tend to prevent a demand for guineas 
rather than to promote it; and that if the 
uantity of notes issued is very considerably 
less than the occasions of the mercantile 
world require, a run upon the Bank will be 
the consequence. He is of opinion also, that 
the directors of the Bank do not avail them- 
selves of the full extent of their credit; and 
that the caution necessary to be observed by 
private bankers in the amount of their bills, 
does not apply to the case of the Bank of 
England, for several reasons which he assigns. 
A great quantity of bank notes, in his opi- 
nion, is absolutely necessary for the circula~ 
tion of the metropolis; and that in this 
respect, it is immaterial whether these notes 
are issued for advances made to government, 
or in discounts to private persons, except that 
in the last case, those whose bills are dis- 
counted to a greater extent, may suppose that 
more relief is ted tothem. He allows, 
however, that as the Bank discounts, even in 
time of war, at 5/. per cent there may bea 
ater disposition to borrow of the Bank at 
i. per cent than it may be prudent always 
for the Bank to comply with. 

Another of those gentlemen is of opinion, 
that the resolution of the Bank to restrict 
their discounts, excited an alarm and distrust 
that led to an increase of the drain of their 
cash; that it has contributed also to the 
forced sale and depreciation of public secu- 
rities, and to other embarrassments occasion-: 
ed by an insufficient supply of bank notes and 
cash; which supply has not kept pace with 
the demand arising from the employment 
and circulation ef active capital, particularly 
for the last fitteen months: and he also is of 
opinion, that it would not signify materiall 
to the public, whether the quantum of Ban 
notes introduced into circulation, was created 
by discounting bills for the merchants, or by. 
advances to government, 

The committee have judged it right to 
state the causes assigned by these gentlemen, 
of the distress that has lately prevailed from 
the want of sufficient means of circulation in 
commercial transactions: the committee, 
however, do not mean to decide whether the 
Bank directors might not have solid reasons 
for their conduct in this respect, or to convey 
any opinion on this doubtful and delicate 
etn: but conceive it their duty to call 
the attention of the House toa point of so 
great importance, and refer the House to the 
arguments stated more at large in the evi- 
dence. 

The committee have thus gone through the 
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chief points which have occurred in their in- 
uiry respecting the causes which produced 

e order in council of the 26th of February 
last, as resulting from the evidence taken by 
them, and the accounts laid before them. 
They submit the same to the consideration 
of the House; but as the minutes of their 
proceedings are inserted in the former part of 
this Report, and as the House is thereby pos- 
sessed of the evidence on the whole of this 
subject, in great detail, the members of it 
will be enabled to supply any omissions, and 
to correct any defects which may be found in 
this summary. 

The committee being desirous of confining 
themselves to those matters on which they 
have thought proper to call evidence, 
and sensible of the difficulty (even at all 
times) of appreciating the extent and in- 
fluence of alarm, forbear from adverting to the 
effects produced upon the state of pecuniary 
transactions and circulation, by the appre- 
hensions of invasion generally prevalent to- 
wards the close of the last year, and in the 
beginning of the present, but of which the 
operation must doubtless have been consi- 
derable. 
how far the interruption given to the banking 
operations of many great commercial cities, by 
the troubles and calamities which have agi- 
tated Europe, and the entire ruin of many 


Nor will they attempt to estimate | : : 
; Into a committee on the said Message, 
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of such farther advances as his majesty 
may, from time to time, direct to be made 
in the course of the present year, to an 
amount not exceeding two millions. 

‘‘ His majesty trusts, that he shall ex- 
perience the ready concurrence of his 
faithful Commons, at this important con- 
juncture, in a measure calculated to enable 
the Emperor the more effectually to con- 
tinue his exertions for the support of the 
common cause, and for the attainment of 
a general peace, on secure and adequate 
terms; and his majesty relies on their 
zeal and affection to provide for enabling 
his majesty to defray such other extraor- 
dinary expenses as may be necessary for 
the public service, and to take such mea- 
sures as the exigency of affairs may re. 
quire. G. R.” 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting Loans to Ireland, and 
the Emperor, and for a Vote of Credit. 
May 1. On the order of the day for going 


Mr, Fox said, he did not mean to oppose 
the motion, but wished to have an an- 
swer to a question before the House pro- 


commercial houses and establishments, may! ceeded to the business which was now 


have tended to derange the accustomed before it 


course and confidence of general circulation. 

The committee think it sufficient merely 
to enumerate considerations of such gencral 
notoriety, and to submit them, withvut far- 
ther observation, to the wisdom of the 
House. 


The King’s Message respecting Loans 
to Ireland, and the Emperor, and for a 
Vote of Credit.] April 29. Mr. Pitt pre- 
sented the following Message from his 
Majesty : 

“ GrorGeE R. 

“‘ His majesty recommends it to the 
House of Commons, to consider of en- 
abling his majesty to make remittances, 
from time to time, to be applied to his 
service in Ireland, in such manner as shall 
be approved by the parliament of that 
' kingdom, to an amount not exceeding 
1,500,000/. on provision being made by 
the parliament of Ireland for defraying 
the interest and charges of a loan to that 
amount. . 

‘‘ And his majesty further recommends 
it to the House, to consider of guarantee- 
ing a loan on account of his ally the 
Emperor, to be applied to making good 
the advances, to the amount of 1,600,000/., 
which have already been made to his im- 
perial majesty, and to defray the charge 


When we were hearing ever 
day of what had passed at Portsmout 
(the mutiny in the ficet), it was necessary 
to know something in that House officially 
upon that subject. The necessary ar- 
rangements which must take place in con- 
sequence of the late events, would create 
very considerable expense, for which par- 
liament must provide. This was, in one 
pout of view, of considerable importance; 

ut in another point of view, the matter 
was of more importance than any consi- 
deration of the expense could be. It had 
in that view created more uneasiness in 
the mind of every thinking man in this 
country, than he chose at that moment 
to express. He had on a former day, 
asked, when it was probable that offi- 
cial information should come before the 
House? That question was then answer- 
ed in a general way, by an intimation that 
a communication would be made to the 
House as soon as possible. Since which 
a considerable time had elapsed, and no 
communication had been made. - He was 
therefore under the necessity of repeat- 
ing his question. 

Mr. Pitt said, that in the course of a 
day or two a sum of money would be pro- 
posed to be voted by parliament upon 
the subject alluded to. 
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The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Pitt said:—One part of his majes- 
ty’s message recommends it to this House 
to consider of enabling his majesty to make 
remittances from time to time, to be ap- 
plied to his service of Ireland. The other 
part is an application to enable his majes- 
ty to make advances to the Emperor from 
time to time in the present year, as well 
as to makeprovision for the advanceswhich 
have been already made to his imperial 
majesty. The former of these comes under 
the vote of credit. I will not trouble the 
committee with any observations on that 
part which respeets the aid to Ireland, 

cause I believe, that upon that part of 
the subject there is no variety of opinion. 
But the other part of it is such, that I can- 
not even hope that there is no difference 
of opinion. I am aware that the motion 
with which [ shall conclude will be ob- 
jected to; but until I hear the objections, 
I shall content myself with stating very 
shortly the nature of the question which is 
now before the committee; which I shall 
detain by repeating to them arguments in 
favour of the general policy of our endea- 
vouring, while the war continues, to avail 
ourselves of the co-operation of the Em- 
peror, and of the propriety of our granting 
to him a pecuniary succour. It was con- 
tended, that while we are engaged in this 
war we should exert ourselves, as much as 
possible, in the prosecution of such mea- 
sures as tend to a diversion of the force of 
the enemy. That general principle was 
hardly denied by any one. The only 
question has always been, ‘ how far the 
inconvenience of sending remittances 
abroad could tend to counteract the ad. 
vantages which must result to us from the 
vigorous peel eateniay of his imperial ma- 
jesty?”’ In discussing that question, duc 
attention has been paid to the topics of 
real economy, to the effect which foreign 
remittances from us would have on the 
course of exchange, to the effect which it 
would have on the internal state of the 
country, and the circumstances relative to 
the Bank. Oo the part of ministers it 
was contended, that the remittances pro- 
posed, and afterwards agreed to by parlia- 
Ment, were consonant with true policy 
even in point of economy; that the sums 
were small in proportion to the beneficial 
effects to be expected by the diversion 
which the Emperor would make. Such 
was the course of our arguments on the 
broad and general basis of the contest. 
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On the narrower view of the question, we 
contended, that with reference to our cre- 
dit at home, to the circulation of specie, 
tothe period at which the Bank would he 
enabled to resume its payments in the 
usual manner, to every thing connected 
with our commercial credit at home, in- 
dependent of our foreign trade and com- 
merce, and the course of exchange, the 
advantages which we might gain by the 
diversion made by the Emperor. was an 
advantage of a much higher value than 
that which could possibly be expected by 
our having withheld our foreign remit- 
tances. From the report of the Secret 
Committee on the Affairs of the Bank, it 
is evident that the cause whicn led to the 
necessity of deferring payments in cash, 
arose from no foreign remittance what- 
ever, More remote causes contributed 
to that effect. They are many, each hav- 
ing its shure in diminishing the cash in the 
Bank, and bringing it to the situation 
which compelled it to take the steps that 
were taken. It would be impossible to 
give to each of those remote causes its due 
share in producing the suspension of cash 
payments at the Bank. . The question 
upon that subject is not to be determined 
easily ; it not only requires that we should 
know how much specie or bullion was 
drained out of the country by the’ extra- 
ordinary expenses of the war, but also the 


various commercial transactions in which 


this country has been concerned with fo-« 
reign parts. That, again, will involve 
the complicated questions of the cause of 
the balance of trade, the course of exe 
change, anda vast number of other topics, 
each in its turn having its share more or 
less in the draining of specie. But in 
viewing them all, I think it hardly possible 
for any one to entertain an opinion, that 
the remittances to. the Emperor were the 
immediate, and much less the exclusive 
cause of the stoppage of payment by the 
Bank in cash. To whatdegrce these remit- 
tances were any cause of that pressure 18 
a point on which opinions are very various. 
But it is a great consolation, to reflect, 
great as has been the drain upon us, that 
even while that drain continued, such wag 
the effect of our flourishing commerce, 
that even in the course of last year, the 
course of exchange became uiwre favour- 
able tothis country than it was at the be- 
ginning of it. It also appears, that  cir- 
cumstances of a temporary nature havo 
had great effect in diminishing our specie. 
The late scarcity had mere etiect in é@rain- 
[2 If] 
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ing our specie than any loan that was sent 
to the Emperor. Since, notwithstanding 
all these causes, many of which have now 
ceased, the course of exchange has be- 
come more favourable even during the 
continuance of the pressure, there is great 
reason to be satisfied that our commerce 
is still flourishing. Perceiving that the 
drain on account of the scarcity of corn 
was one great cause, of the scarcity of 
specie, and perceiving that we are not 
likely to feel a similar evil, I see no rea- 
son why a moderate remittance to the Em- 
peror ought to alarm us. Feeling it to be 
the general opinion of the country, that 
it is desirable to have the vigorous co-ope- 
ration of the Emperor in this contest, and 
knowing we cannot expect that co-opera- 
tion unless we afford pecuniary aid to his 
imperial majesty, I shall move a resolu- 
tion to enable his majesty to make ad- 
vances from time to time to the Emperor, 
to the amount of three millions and a half, 
to be repaid by his imperial majesty. 
The sum of 200,000/, already voted is in- 
cluded in this sum, as also the 1,600,000. 
already advanced to his imperial majesty, 
so that the sum now proposed to be ad- 
vanced is 1,880,000/. He then moved, 
** That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that 1,880,COO/. be granted to his majesty, 
to enable his majesty to make advances, 
by way of loan, for the service of the Em- 
peror, at such times, and in such manner, 
as his majesty shail judge most expedient.” 

Mr. Fox said:—I flattered myself that, 
after the report of the committee on the 
affairs of the Bank, had been put into the 
hands of members, they would have seen 
the consequence of sending more money 
abroad in too alarming a point of view, to 
hear with patience the proposal which is 
now made to the committee; for however 
the right hon. gentleman may exult in the 
flourishing state of our commerce, how- 
ever he may endeavour to diminish the 
effect of sending money to the Emperor, 
by comparing it with other causes which 
have produced the present scarcity of 
cash, and however he may deny what was 
never asserted that it was the exclusive 
cause of the scarcity—it is impossible 
to doubt that the sending of money to the 
Emperor has been a great and principal 
cause of the present scarcity of cash. 
The right hon. gentleman considers the 
importation of corn as one of the great 
causes of the drain of specie in this coun- 
try. Tadmitit to be so. I hope a similar 
evil will not recur ; but it is impossible to 
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be sure of that, since it must depend upon 
events that are yet to come. But the 
great evil with us now, is our own internal 
situation. Do you not feel the weight of 
the misfortunes of the present year? 
No; you cannot feel them, for they have 
not yet pressed upon you so much as they 
will when you endeavour to raise the 
money which has been voted. The pro- 
position before us, states the necessity of 
a large loan, which this country is to 

rantee for Ireland; a circumstance which 
ought to alarm every member. You will 
findthat sum of a million and a half 
very considerable at this moment. You 
should think which is most necessary for 
you, assistance to Ireland, or assistance 
to the Emperor. In this view of things, 
I was never more surprised in my life 
than at the proposition before you. Think 
only of the time in which it comes. The 
minister refers to a triumphant argument, 
that the determination of parliament has 
already sanctioned the principle of sending 
money abroad. That sort of triumph 
which follows from the reflection, that a 
majority of parliament have confided in 
his opinion, and brought this country to 
its present calamity, certainly belongs to 
that right hon. gentleman; but I ask the 
committee, in what state it is that we now 
come to the question before us ?—A state 
inwhich we dv not know that the Emperor 
has not concluded peace. We do know 
that an armistice for six days has been 
agreed upon between the Emperor and 
the forces of the French Republic. I 
have read the accounts of this armistice. 
The Emperor, in alluding to his hopes of 
peace, says, that “he trusts the enemy 
will at length consent to accept equitable 
conditions,” and makes use of general ex- 
pressions about his not * derogating from 
the dignity of his imperial, majesty, and 
the honour of the nation he has the hap- 
piness to govern ; and that he confides in 
the support of his faithful subjects.” I Jook- 
ed with care over the Vienna court gazette, 
and I could not see the name of Great 
Britain, nor one word about aay ally of his 
imperial majesty. Why ? Because the 
Emperor knows that the only object he 
has in view is to satisfy his own Biel ane 
whence I conclude, that the Emperor 
may conclude a peace without consulting 
our interest. I should have thought that 
the minister would have waited the event 
of this armistice, before he called upon 
the House to vote this money to the Em- 
peror. Additional information has arrived 
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in town this day stating “ that the armis- 
tice is to be prolonged for three days ;’ 
avhat is to be gathered from this? hy, 
that they are in hopes of a negotiation, In 
-which there is no probability of our in- 
terest being included, since we are not so 
much as mentioned. Where, in the 
name of God, is the hurry for this money 
being voted? What reason has the House 
to take a step so hazardous? Why so 
eager to vote again the money of the 
people? Whether this ally of our’s will be 
compelled to make peace without us, I 
am not now anticipating. I think I see 
what is most probable in that particular. 
I do not wish to enter into any discussion 
upon that matter now; but I call upon 
the House to wait until we shall learn the 
event of the armistice that has been agreed 
on. If we wait, and find that peace has 
not been the consequence of the negotia- 
tion between the Emperor and the French, 
we may then hear the grounds upon which 
the negotiation was broken off, and not 
thus vote away the public money in the 
dark. But let me put another case: sup- 
pore the war should continue, will it not 

necessary for us to know the points on 
which the proposed negotiation was broken 
off? Shall we vote money before we 
know that the points on which the Em- 
peror insists are essential to the general 
mterests of Europe? For any thing 
which we can know to the contrary, these 
two millions, which we are now called upon 
to vote to the Emperor, may be for the 
attainment of objects which may appear 
to us detrimental to the general interests 
of Europe. With regard to Belgium, 
that is a territory for which I presume the 
Emperor, in the present posture of affairs, 
will not very obstinately negociate, or for 
the attainment of which he will risk the 
safety of his capital and his people. But 
Jet us suppose that the Emperor and the 
French should agree that certain provinces 
in the palatinate, or Bavaria, or in Italy 
should be held by any of the branches 
of the House of Austria, and that we 
should be of opinion that such a plan 
would be highly injurious to the balance 
of power in Europe, and should even be 
determined to oppose it as we had done 
in former wars; what, in such a case, 
would you think of voting away millions 
to facilitate the accomplishment of that 
which you would give as many millions 
more to oppose? All this you may be 
doing, for any thing you know to the con- 
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waiting a few days. You are going to 
give your money toa power which, indeed, 
hi call your ally, but which you do not 

now whether he his your ally or not, or 
whether he may not at this — mo- 
ment be the ally of your enemy. It may 
be said, that when we vote this money to 
his majesty, it will be in the power of the 
executive government to defer the sending 
it away in case there should be any reason 
for it. To which I answer, that this 
House ought not to vote away the money 
of the people in that manner, the more 
especially when there can be nothing lost 
by taking time to wait for an event that 
may render the vote now proposed unne- 
cessary, and even ridiculous. With re- 
spect to Ireland, I certainly shall not op- 
pose the loan proposed; not that I do 
not think it extremely important ; not that 
I do not think that a million and a balf, 
even to the sister kingdom, is a great deal 
for Great Britain to grant in her present 
embarrassment. There is, however, no- 
thing that we do not owe to Ireland; 
and therefore I cannot object to any aid 
that is proposed to her. But here I can- 
not help observing on the dreadful mea- 
sures which have brought her into her 
present situation; on the dreadful mea- 
sures that are still pursuing to bring her 
into still worse. WhenI see means used 
towards Ireland, such as were used to- 
wards our colonies in America; when I see 
the same temper observed; when I see 
the same vain hopes are entertained (vain, 
indeed !) of preserving dominion over our 
fellow subjects by force of arms; when I 
hear opinions openly avowed that are 
hostile to all good government; when I 
see that it is a part of the policy of the 
executive government to treat as rebels 
all who are discontented, when whole 
provinces are declared to be in a state of 
rebellion ; when I reflect what the issue 
has been of such policy already ; when I 
remember that thirty-six millions have 
been voted in this session already, and 
know our resources to be fast exhausting 
—when I reflect on all these things, I 
cannot proceed but with trembling hand ; 
I cannot help fearing that, under the pre- 
sent system of government, wemay domore 
harm than good by granting this vote 
even to the sister kingdom. The vote, 
however, I cannot oppose. With regard 
to the vote to the Emperor, I have no 
diffculty myself of meeting it with my 
direct negative, and shall move, ‘ That 


trary, and which you may avoid by only | you do leave the chair.” 
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' Mr. Pitt said:—The argument by 
which the right hon. gentleman enforces 
this delay, is simple and distinct. He says, 
‘that at this moment the Emperor may be 
engaged in separate negotiation, and that 
in the course of three days he may have 
concluded a separate peace with the ene- 
my. But he admits, at the same time, 
that the government of this country, sup- 
posing such a peace to be concluded, 
would not put in execution the vote of 
this evening. The resolution, therefore, 
supposing it to be adopted, can at least 
dono harm. The right hon. gentleman 
docs not state it as an event to be wished 
for by this country that such a peace 
should be concluded. If, then, this is an 
event to be deprecated, do we incur no 
risk by the delay which is now proposed ? 
He predicts that the event will be 
known in three days; but is it not as 
likely that the negotiation may be pro- 
tracted? that the issue may be suspended 
for a considerably longer time? and that 
the decision may not be known for a 
month or six weeks? And, taking this 
into consideration, will the right hon. gen- 
tleman contend that it will make no dif- 
ference to our ally, and to the cause in 
which we are engaged, whether the House 
Immediately adopt the resolution now pro- 
posed, or defer their decision to a future 
day? Ifthecourse of military events, or the 
unsuccessful issue of the pending nego- 
tiation, should render such a measure ne- 
‘cessary, who is there that would wish to 
have lost even three days in deciding upon 
a measure for which he afterwards finds 
himself obliged to vote? Incalculable 
good, therefore, may be derived from im- 
mediate decision, and incalculable evil 
may be the result of delay. | Will any one 
deny, that a vote of the parliament of Eng- 
land, passed with unanimity and deci- 
sion, granting ample pecuniary succours 
to our ally, may materially affect the terms 
on which peace may be concluded? 
Does it not inmediately affect the question 
of the Emperor making a separate peace ? 
And if he ts unfortunately driven to that 
extremity, will it not enable him to con- 
clude a peace on better terms fur himself, 
and consequently on better terms for this 
country?) For it ought to be recollected, 
that whatever additional concessions he 
extorts from the enemy for himself, it is 
s0 much gained to us, since they will help 
to strike # balance of powcr more favour- 
able to Great Britain. 
Mr. For said:—The right hon. gentlc- 
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man contends, that the committee ought 
to come to an immediate decision, because 
the vote may affect the terms on which 
peace may be concluded. But 1 ask, 
where is the probability, of its influ- 
encing the present negotiation? Was 
not an armistice granted, and not without 
gome discussion of the terms, for only six 
days? and has it not been prolonged, not 
for an indefinite time, but for only three 
days more? How, then, is it possible 
that the vote of this night can affect a 
discussion which is probably already ter- 
minated? All I contend for is, a short 
delay till the issue of that negotiation be 
known, and if it is broken off, the points 
for which the war is to be asatinicd: 

Mr. Hitt contended, that a mail might 

reach Vienna in ten or twelve days, with 
an account of the vote of the committee ; 
and that if the negotiation was then pend- 
ing, it would matcrially affect the terms of 
discussion. : 
— Mr. Grey said :—I think the committee 
should wait till they are informed of the 
issue of a negotiation which they know 
has been entered into. The right hon. 
gentleman talks of the great advantage of 
continental diversions. For my part, I 
think, we have had enough of these diver- 
sions already; but allowing them their 
value, I would ask, whether it is of more 
importance for this country at the present 
moment to create a diversion upon the 
continent, or to restore the credit of the . 
Bank? And if the Jatter object is of 
higher importance, will not such an event 
be greatly retarded by remittances being 
sent to the Emperor. ' 

Sir W. Pulteney could not agree with 
those who anticipated a great deal of mis- 
chief to the country from a lean to the 
Emperor. The balance of exchange was in 
our favour. Two millions was a sum too 
trifling to injure this country, and gradu- 
ally remitted as it was to be, could be at- 
tended with none of those serious conse- 
quences predicted. The Emperor had 
acted upon the expectation that farther 
supplies were to be furnished. Would it 
be honourable then to stop now? He 
thought the sum ought to be voted imme- 
diately, and if possible with unanimity. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the worthy ba- 
ronet, who was so much accustomed to 
large sums of money, might think this a 
trifling sum, but to him it appeared in a 
very different light; He believed that 
the Emperor, as well as other German 
princes, would be glad of the money ; but 
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if he, as appeared from the intelligence 
brought by the mail, was to indemnify 
out of his private property, the inhabi- 
tants of the suburbs of Vienna for any 
damage they might sustain from the siege, 
he could not be so destitute of funds as 
was represented. But be his situation 
what it might, he was against the measure. 

Mr. Wilberforce begged to put in his 
protest against the doctrine of the remit- 
tances to the Emperor having produced 
the necessity of the minute of council. 
He, who had coolly and _ cautiously 
weighed and examined all the circum- 
stances relative to the Bank, could aver, 
that it was his firm belief that these remit- 
tances were of extremely small cffect in 
producing that situation of the Bank. It 
was not a fair way of putting the question 
by asking whether a remittance abroad 
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return his majesty the Thanks of this House 
for his must gracious communication of 
the intended marriage between the Prin- 
cess Royal and the hereditary Prince of 
Wirtembergh; to express the satisfaction - 
of this House at this alliance with a Pro- 
testant prince so considerable in rank and 
station; and to assure his majesty, that 
the House will immediately proceed to the 
consideration of his majesty’s gracious 
message, in such a manner as shall de- 
monstrate the zeal, duty, and affectionate 
attachment of this House to his majesty, 
a just sense of the eminent virtues and 
merit of her Royal Highness, and a due 
regard to the honour and dignity of the 
royal family.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Mutiny of 
the Seamen.] May 3. The Duke of Bed- 


would be injurious to the affairs of the | ford asked, whether any of his majesty’s 


Bank? The question was whether, if 
the Emperor made a separate peace, and 


| 


ministers had it in charge, from his ma- 
jesty, to make any communication upon 


the whole force of the enemy should then | the recent important transactions which 
de directed against this country, the Bank | had occurred in the marine department ? | 
might not then be more affected, and the | If no such communication was made, he * 


credit of the country thrown into a worse 
state ? 

After some farther conversation, the 
committee divided upon Mr. Fox’s mo- 
tion: Ayes, 54; Noes, 193. The resolu- 
tion was then agreed to. 


The King’s Message respecting the Mar- 
viage of the Princess Royals May 3. Mr. 
Pitt presented the following Message from 
his Majesty: 

“ GeoRvE R.. oa 

‘“‘ His Majesty, having agreed to a mar- 
riage proposed between the Princess Royal 
and the hereditary Prince of Wirtembergh, 
has thought fit to communicate the same 
to this House. 
suaded, that this alliance with a Protes- 
tant prince, so considerable in rank and 
station. and who is connected with his 
majesty’s royal family, by their common 
descent from the princess Sophia of Ha- 
nover, cannot but’be acceptable to all his 
faithful subjects; and the many proots 
which he has received of the affectionate 
attachment of this House to his person 

‘and family, leave him no room to doubt 
of the concurrence and assistance of this 
House, in enabling him to give such a 
portion to his eldest daughter as may be 
suitable to.the honour and dignity of the 

. Crown.—G. R.” ; 

Resolved, nem. con. “ That an humble 

‘Address be presented to his majesty, to 


His majesty is fully per- | 


‘the part w 


should find himself called upon to bring a 
subject, so connected with the best inter- 
ests of the country, before their lordships, 
by moving for the production of certain 
pepers connected with it. 

arl Spencer replied, that he had it not . 
in command from his majesty to make any 
communication to the House, nor did he 
foresee that any communication would be _ 
made upon that subject. 

Earl Howe said, that as his name had 
been mentioned in the transaction alluded 
to, he had anxiously waited for a suitable 
pppereay to explain to their lordships 

lich he had acted in the busi- 
ness. Had any censure been attached to 
his professional character, he would have 


‘looked to another quarter for an inquiry 


into his conduct; but as the blame which 
had fallen upon him in the present in- 
stance related to his conduct in a capacity 
different from that of an ofticer, he looked 
to their lordships for his vindication. The 
explanation, therefore, for which he was 
called upon, he should take an opportu- 
nity of giving when the noble duke brought 
the subject before the House. He ex- 
pressed a wish, however, that for the sake 
of the service, the business had never been 
brought under discussion, for the legisla- 


‘ture would be brought by it iato a most 


delicate situation: either they must ap- 
prove of transactions which there was no 
man who did not wish had never hap- 
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ened, or they must withhold that appro- 
bation, and thus acknowledge that they 
have made concessions, under the pres- 
sure of the moment, which they thought 
it improper to confirm. 

Lord Grenville agreed entirely with lord 
Howe, as to the inexpediency and impo- 
licy of bringing the subject under discus- 
sion, and entreated their lordships to al- 
low matters torest asthey were. He had 
no hesitation in declaring, that he should 
steadily oppose any motion which might 
be made for the production of papers re- 
lating to a subject of such a delicate na- 
ture, that it could not be agitated without 
risking the most serious danger. 

The Duke of Clarence declined giving 
any opinion upon the propriety of intro- 
ducing any discussion upon the present 
subject, in a political point of view; but 
as a professional man, he deprecated such 
a discussion as pregnant with the most 
dangerous consequences to the service. 

The Earl of Carlisle did not presume to 
_ give any opinion upon the propriety or 
impropriety of entering into the discussion 
of transactions to which no one was a 
stranger at the present moment; but he 
wished to know, whether the period for 
discussion was never to come; whether 
their lordships, as forming one branch of 
the legislature, were to be kept in perpe- 
tual ignorance of events which were the 
most serious in their nature of any that 
had ever occurred in the country, and 
' which had shaken the pillars of the state 
to their very foundation? With respect 
to the period which might be the most fit 
for agitating matters certainly of great de- 
licacy, there was no man for whose opi- 
nion he should have so much deference, 
as that of the noble earl; but as a member 
of that House, he could not assent to the 
doctrine of government holding perpetual 
silence upon these transactions. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he was too 
well acquainted with the issue of motions 
in that House, which the king’s ministers 
sntimated their intentions to oppose. He 
certainly, therefore, should not make an 
attempt to bring the present subject into 
discussion. But if he could conceive any 
terms in which he could couch a motion 
for the production of the papers connected 
with it, he would make that motion now. 
As the transactions, however, to which he 
referred, were without a parallel in his- 
tory, for he knew of no instance but the 
Heatite in which the ministers of the 

sing had entered into correspondence and 
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negotiation with any body of his majesty’s 
subjects; to conceive the proper terms for 
a motion on such a subject was no easy 
task. If any mode occurred to him of 
obtaining these papers, he should propose 
it to the House on a future day, without 
a preface or comment. 

ord Sydney deprecated all discussion 
upon a subject of so great delicacy as the 
present, as it could do no good, and might 
produce much harm. 

Earl Howe rose and said :—Between the 
second week in last February and the mid. 
dle of March, being then confined by ill- 
ness at Bath, I received, by the post, 
several petitions, purporting to be trans- 
mitted from different ships of the channel- 
fleet. They were all exact copies of each 
other, limited solely to a request for an 
increase of pay, that the seamen might 
be able to make better provision for their 
families, decently expressed, but without 
any signature. I could not reply to ap- 
plications which were anonymous, nor ac- 
knowledge the receipt of them to parties 
unavowed and unascertained. About four 
or five of the petitions first received, 
though differing a little in the hand- 
writing, were obviously dated by the same 
person; and I had therein farther reason 
to think that they were fabricated by some 
malicious individual, who meant to insi- 
nuate the prevalence of a general discon- 
tent in the fleet. Not resting, however, 
on this conclusion, I wrote to the officer 
at Portsmouth, to whom I was naturally 
to expect such applications would, in my 
absence, be addressed, to inquire whether 
any such dissatisfaction existed in the 
fleet. ‘The answer was, that no such ap- 
pearance had been heard of there, and it 
was supposed the petitions had been 
framed for the purpose I suspected. On 
the morning of the 22d of March, the day 
after I was able to come to town, one af 
the lords of the admiralty, now absent on 
service, happening to call on me, I re- 
lated these particulars to him, showed 
him the petitions, and sent them the same 
day to his house, in the office, that they 
might be communicated to the noble earl 
who presides at that board. Of the sub- 
sequent events I have no other knowledge 
but such as is to be obtained in the daily 
papers. Demands for an increase of pay, 
by a fleet or army on service, are not to 
be discussed, I apprehend, in anonymous 
correspondence. : 

Lord Grenville believed, that every man 
in the kingdom was perfectly convinced, 
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that the noble earl had acted, through a 
long life, the part of a virtuous and ho- 
nourable supporter of the rights and in- 
terests of his country. He deprecated | 
any farther discussion of the subject, and 
moved to adjourn.— Adjourned. 


Debate in the Commons on an Increase of : 
Pay to Seamen and Martnes.| May 8. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, 

Mr. Pitt rose. He said, that in conse- 
quence of the late transactions which had 
made it necessary to raise the wages of 
the men of his majesty’s fleet, and in pur- 
suance of the estimate furnished for that 
purpose, he felt it incumbent on him to 
propose to the committee to grant a sum 
to enable his majesty to provide for the 
various exigencies likely to be incurred as 
specified in that estimate. He was ready 
to acknowledge, that he felt peculiar em- 
barrassment in stating the supply, because 
it was always understood, that where any 
imcrease was proposed, certain grounds 
should be given to proceed on, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the propriety of 
that increase. This argument applied 
very strongly to the measure which he 
was about to submit to the judgment of 
the committee, as the increase intended 
‘was of a very considerable nature, and such 
as was unavuidable during the continuance 
of the war. It might therefore be ex- 
pected, that the different rates of wages, 
various data, circumstances, and other 
matters would be brought forward to 
show the progression necessary to be ob- 
served. Yet he should say, that, from 
every view of prudence and policy, and 
with every possible attention to the deli- 
cacy of the case, he did not feel himself 
at liberty to enter into a formal detail of 
the circumstances that had for some time 

ast engaged the serious attention of the 

ouse. He should, therefore, rather 
rely on, and even claim the silent indul- 
gence of the House, than enter into any 
detail of the very important subject, 
which was then proposed for their acqui- 
escence. At the same time that he con- 
fessed his inability to discuss the business 
in the regular way, it was necessary for 
him to declare, that as to any opportunity 
of information which might be expected 
from government on the subject, it could 
not be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of gentlemen, that too much cau- 
tion could not be used in an affair in 
which theslightest misrepresentation might 
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produce the most serious consequences. 
He had sufficient ground to suppose, that 
nothing could so effectually terminate the 
difficulties to which he might be under- 
stood to allude, as a knowledge of the 
vote of the House on the object which 
then engaged their atttention. He, 
therefore, did not hesitate to say, that 
from the past circumstances, and the pre- 
sent general situation of things, he felt it 
his duty to ask and solicit the silent judg- 
ment of the House, In alluding to the 
estimate before the committee, he trusted, 
that the particular amount would not be 
the chief object of their attention; and 
he should, therefore, without any more 
preliminary observations, state at once 
the different sums necessary to be voted. 
In the first instance, the amount of the va- 
rious allowances of wages, increasing in a 
proportionate ratio of 5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
3s. 6d. per month, or, in other words, the 
respective increase of monthly pay for able 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and Jandsmen, 
with 2d. per day to the non-commissioned 
officers of marines, and 24d. to the pri- 
vates, would produce a sum total of yearly 
351,000/. To which the yearly increase 
of 4th of the whole victualling of the navy 
was to be added, making at the rate of 
19s. per month per man for 13 months, 
the sum of 185,000/., and forming toge- 
ther the sum total of 536,000/. It was 
his duty to state the probable amount of 
the increased expense in wages, and in 
victualling for one year, yet he should 
not state it actually for the rest of the 
year at a rate higher than 19s. per month, 
which was the old rate allowed in the 
navy, and the committee could not but 
be convinced of the necessity of a pro- 
portionate addition to be then made, for, 
in forming the estimates it was found im- 
possible to deviate from the old standard 
or rate of calculation, which was 19s. per 
month allowance for victualling. It should 
also be observed, that there were very 
different periods at which the payments of 
the wages of ships became due, and con- 
sidering all these circumstances together, 
and comparing their relation with each 
other, he should merely state the supply 
proposed to be voted to provide for the 
increased wages and victualling of the 
seamen and marines of the fleet for nine 
months, which he should take at an 
average sum of $72,000/. He should, 
therefore, move * That a sum not ex- 
ceeding 372,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, on account, towards enabling his 
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majesty to defray the expense to be in- 
curred by an increase to the pay of the 
Seamen and Marines of his majesty’s fleet, 
according to the addition directed by his 


majesty’s order in council of the 3rd of: 


May 1797, and by the proposcd issue of 
full allowance of provisions.” 

Mr. Fox said:—I certainly shall vote 
for the resolution; but I cannot do it 
silently without betraying my constituents. 
The right hon. gentleman deprecates dis- 
cussion at this moment, as being likely to 
increase our difficulties. It is not, Sir, to 
discussion, but to silence that we owe that 
difficulty. Had this House interposed at 
the commencement of this business, in- 
stead of indulging the ministers with the 
scandalous delay of a fortnight, for which 
delay I hope ministers will be made seri- 
ously to answer, I verily believe we should 
not have heard any thing of the misfor- 
tunes which have recently happened. The 
minister has said that much of what has 
recently happened was owing to misre- 
presentation and consequent misunder- 
standing, and that to debate the subject 
is not the way to put off the evil; that it 
can only be removed by voting a remedy 
for it in silence. I say that silence has 
been preserved in this House in order to 
give him an opportunity of doing away 
the effect of any misrepresentation or con- 
sequent misunderstanding that had taken 
place when we heard of this business first, 
and to avoid any future misunderstanding. 
It has not produced that effect; nor do I 
think it was well adapted to produce it; 
for I am convinced that secrecy is but 
seldom, if ever, so good a mode of avoid- 
ing a misunderstanding as discussion. I 
will not go into the detail of the conduct 
of the admiralty upon this most delicate 
and important business, during the Easter 
recess. Indeed I have not, nor has this 
House, any authentic information upon it. 
From what I have heard, however, [ have 
strong doubts of the propriety of that 
conduct: it seems to have been that of 
neither denying nor granting, but an en- 
deavour to bargain with the seamen, and 
to offer them less than it was reasonable 
they should have, since it was css than is 
now proposed to be voted. Theevil of thisis, 
that you have increased, instead of dimi- 
nishing, the suspicion ofthe seamen. This 
House might on the Monday or the Wed- 
nesday following the notification of the 
discontents have voted that which is now 
proposed, and it is inexcusable in ministers 
to lave delayed it so long. But most ex- 
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traordinary indeed it is that silent confis 
dence in ministers should be now de- 
wanded of this House. After secing the 
criminal conduct of ministers upon va- 
rious occasions, but most strikingly upon 
this if this House continues its silent con- 
fidence, it will be little less blameable than 
ministers have been. This is not a time, 
in which we should repose confidence in 
administration generally ; but, least of all 
in such an administration. Ministers 
cannot say they were not warned of the 
danger of delay upon this most important 
of all subjects. I asked the minister as 
early as 1 could what was intended to be 
done, and entreated that he would not 
suffer any delay to take place. I repeated 
my questions and intreatics, and if I have 
any reason to blame myself at all for the 
part T took, it is for not having repeated 
them still oftner. That it should be sup- 
posed that any good can arise out of se- 
crecy and silence is ridiculous. The 
thing is absolutely impossible. Does the 
right hon. gentleman really think that 
not only now, but for ever, the cause of 
this discontent is to remain a secret? 
Does this House really mean to say after 
what has happened at Portsmouth at the 
commencement of this misunderstanding 
and since, that they will never inquire into 
the cause of it? Are we so abandoned as 
to determine never to have any responsi- 
bility upon ourselves, but to leave the 
whole of it, under a blind confidence, to 
the executive government to manage? I 
say, we ought to take responsibility upon 
ourselves: it is our first and greatest duty,. 
without the due performance of which we 
shall be worse than useless to the public. If 
we neglect that duty, what may be the 
effect of it. What has happened may _ 
happen again. What is it that has al- 
ready appcared before us?—that griev- 
ances have been complained of, and have 
not been sufficiently attended to. The — 
cause of these complaints cannot be fully 
known. I declare, upon my honour, I do 
not know the cause. All 1 know is what 
I have seen related in newspapers, as hav- 
ing passed between the Admiralty and the 
delegates of the fleet. I never heard how 
far the Adiniralty conceded to, or opposed, 
the wishes of the seamen. Why, then, 
how am I to do my duty to the people of 
England, in voting away their money on 
circumstances that are. more important, 


| perhaps, than any that ever came before 


us, without knowing the real cause of that 
vote? I say that we ought to know that 
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cause; for, without it, how can we he 
satisfied that the remedy is adequate to 
the evil? I say, also, that if ministers 
were as successful in all their plans as they 
have been unsuccessful ; if they had ful- 
filled all their promises as uniformly az 
they have disregarded them; if they had 
gratified our wishes io proportion as they 
have disappointed our expectations, it 
would even then be the bounden duty of 
the House, in this most critical of all 
cases, to call for a full explanation of the 
causes of this discontent. I hope the 
right hon. gentleman will state them fully 
to the House at some future period. I 
think he ought to state, even now, what 
were the circumst.nces which led to the 
misunderstanding between the fleet and 
the Admiralty after the first promise was 
made to the sailors. This he ought to do 
now, in order that we may know whether 
the vote which is before us is a complete, 
or a partial compliance with the wishes of 
those who are the objects of it. To en- 
deavour to pass it by in silence is silly. 
To think that it may be smothered, is the 
weakest of all possible hopes, by which 
you will resemble children, who shut their 
eyes and think that nobody can see them. 
I know that much more misunderstanding 
is likely to follow silence than discussion. 
I theretore wish the matter to be dis- 
cussed. I know there are many who think 
that the inconvenience of popular assem- 
blies are great, on account of the publicity 
of their proceedings, and hence has arisen 
— error in giving to ministers confi- 
ence when they ask it. But the present 
ministers seem to think, that the less they 
are called upon to explain, the more dan- 
ger there is in their attempting it, and they 
call for confidence in exact proportion as 
the necessity of explanation is urgent. 
Mr. Pett ssid, he had thought a silent 
vote upon this subject the best, and there- 
fore he had secommended it. He thought 
so still, for he was not shaken in that 
Opinion by any thing that had been suid 
by the right hon. gentleman; and it was 
singular enough, that that very person who 
called for so much information, declared 
he should vote for the resolution after he 
had heard the explanation that had been 
given, although he declared, at the same 
time, that he knew no more about it than 
any other memher of the House; a pretty 
convincing proof that what he had heard 
already was sufficient to satisfy him of the 
propriety of the present motion. 
Mr. Fox said, he considered the infor- 
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mation which the newspapers furnished, 
and the notoriety of the case, as sufficient 
to induce him to give his vote for the re- 
solution. He knew that he was voting 
for an expense that was necessary, but 
without knowing whether that expense 
was all that was necessary, and whether 
it was likely to produce the effect desired. 
What he complained of chiefly in the con- 
duct of the right hon. gentleman was, that 
a fortnight had elapsed before the House - 
was informed whether any promises had 
been made, and whether they were to be 
adhered to. If measures had been taken 
immediately to ascertain these points, the 
House ‘would not now have been in the 


| dark upon the subject; they would not 
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have been at a loss to know whether the 
new disturbances, which rumour stated to 
have taken place, had arisen from the cir- 
cumstance of the agreement not being 
confirmed, or that enough had not been 
conceded. Transactions like those that 
had recently occurred, certainly would 
have been !ii::hly important at every pe- 
riod, but iu the present situation of the 
country they were of unequalled import- 
tance. If they called themselves the re- 
presentatives of the people, if they really 
felt any love for their country, could they ~ 
be satisfied that the accomplishment of 
the object for which the vote was to pass, ~ 
was piaced in hands worthy of so great a 
trust. Could they say that they had done 
what they ought to do for the security of 
their dearest interests? Could they tell 
their constituents that they dare not in- 
quire into circumstances so intimately 
connected with their safety and their exist- 
ence? If such was the opinion of the 
House, the difficulties of our situation 
must inevitably terminate in utter ruin. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he certainly should 
vote tor the resolution, but there was a 
cuestion he should propose to the right 
hon. gentleman, which might be answered 
without involving that discussion which 
he wished to avoid, or that mischief which 
he apprehended. In allusion to the new 
disturbances which were said to exist, the 
right hon. gentleman had said, that no- 
thing was so likely to restore tranquillity 
as an Immediate vote in favour of the re- 
solution. Why, then, did not the right 
hon. gentleman avail himself of the op 
portunity of submitting that vote sooner, 
when it might have prevented the dis- 
turbances it was to appease? Why was 
it that the vote was to be proposed when 
information was reccived that new dis- 
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turbances had broken out? Why did he 
not take immediate steps in consequence 
of the promises which were made? Why, 
imstead of the slow, procrastinating mode 
that had been followed, had not the right 
hon. gentleman come with a message from 
the throne, recommending the House to 
take measures to carry into effect what 
had been done? How could they rely 
that what they were to vote would be 
properly carried into effect? The first 
step ought to have been a communication 
to the House, and such a vote as this 
passed with unanimity, would have per- 
fectly satisfied the seamen. Misrepresen- 
tation might have induced them to do 
what they ought not to have done; but 
the right hon. gentleman ought to have 
prevented the possibility of such misre- 
presentation. He was convinced, that the 
conciliation would be more effectual, if 
accompanied with a vote of censure on mi- 
nisters, for not coming toparliament sooner. 

The resolution was agreed to nem. con. 


_ May 9. Mr. Whitbread said, that m 
consequence of what had passed last 
night, and considering the impression of 
men's minds relative to the disturbances 
at Portsmouth, he now rose, not to 
enter into the causes of that affair, but 
to ask the chancellor of the exchequer, 
‘why the proposition moved last night, 
was not brought forward on an earlier day? 
Had this been done the disastrous conse- 
quences which had taken place might have 
been prevented. Unless a satisfactory 
explanation was given of a delay so fatal 
In its consequences, and for which the 
yight hon. gentleman was responsible to 
the House and to the country, it was his 
Intention to move a direct vote of censure 
against the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for gross neglect of duty in not submitting 
the subject sooner to the House. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he was responsible 
for what he had done in his official capa- 
city, and whenever that vote of censure 
_ Was proposed, it would be time to state to 
_the House the circumstances upon which 
he should be ready to rest his justification. 
As to the question proposed by the hon. 
gentleman, undoubtedly as far as miscon- 
_ception and misrepresentation had arisen 
from the sense of the House not having 
been taken upon the subject, no man 
could Jament more than he did that any 
delay had intervened. But it was a great 
mistake to imagine that no steps hadbeen 
taken to forward the business, and to pre- 
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are it for being submitted to the House. 
Upon the 26th of April the memorial of 
the lords of the Admiralty, agreeably to 
the usual forms, had been referred to a 
committee of the council. That commit- 
tee made their report, which was submitted 
to his majesty. All those forms, which 
the regular conduct of the business re- 
uired, necessarily consumed some time. 
fter the approbation of the king was 
given, estimates were ordered to be pre- 
pared to be laid before the House. Mean- 
while, the subject had been repeatedly be- 
fore parliament, not for the purpose of an 
express vote, but in a way that showed 
the business to be in train. He had ex- 
pressly stated that there would be a com- 
munication on the subject to enable the 
House to come to a vote, consistently with 
the usual forms. As early as the day on: 
which the general state of the Ways and 
Means of the country was laid before the 
House, he had distinctly stated that the 
provision, then to be made, was indepen- 
dent of any additional allowance. US, 
upon several occasions, such steps had 
been taken as could leave no doubt what- 
ever, of the intention of the executive go- 
vernment to submit the subject to parlia- 
ment, as soon as the regular shaper 
forms were observed. Certainly, all that 
speed had not been employed, which, if 
any danger of misconception had been ap- 
prehended, might have been used, and 
which was to be lamented, if that delay 
had given room for the misrepresentations 
which had taken place, and the conse- 
uences which had ensued. Such was 
the candid explanation of the delay which 
had taken place, and having given it to 
the House, he left it to the hon. gentleman 
to bring forward his motion whenever he 
thought proper. He now had to inform 
the House, that in consequence of the 
vote last night, and of the general wish 
that the earliest opportunity should be 
given for the measure to produce the de- 
sired effect, by being put, as soon as pos- 
sible, into the shape of an act of parlia- 
ment, he was desirous that steps should 
be taken for procuring, a8 soon as possi- 
ble, the assent of every branch of the le- 
gislature. For this purpose it was his ine 
tention immediately to submit a proposi- 
tion to the House. Jt would be observed, 
that there was part of what was meant to 
be granted, which not being usually stated 
on estimate, was not comprehended in the 
vote, but which would be included in the 
act, Waving, for the present, then, any 
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discussion which was personal to himself, 
he hoped the House would see the pro- 
priety of immediately coming to the sub- 
ject to which he alluded. 
Mr. Fox said, that after the explana- 
tion which the right hon. gentleman had 
just given, he could not help thinking 
that the delay complained of, was an in- 
tolerable and fatal neglect of duty. In 
is opinion, ministers were guilty, not 
enly judging that delay after the fact, but 
before the fact. The history of the 
transaction was, that in Easter week com- 
plaints had existed in the fleet, meetings 
of delegates had taken place, and various 
other circumstances had happened. A 
letter was written from the Admiralty 
upon the subject of these complaints, 
_ which stamped upon them a character of 
fjncapacity the most flagrant, or. want of 
talent for acting upon a great and difficult 
crisis, unexampled in the annals of 
any administration. This letter not hav- 
ing produced any effect, a second had 
been sent, with which the seamen were 
aaid to be satisfied, and on which they 
were to return to their duty. This trans- 
action had taken place on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 23rd of April. Under all the 
circumstances, be would submit to any 
impartial mind, whether thie was an occa- 
sion for tardy forms and official delays? 
Was it not the duty of ministers, after 
they had recognized the delegates with 
whom they treated, after they had made 
& promise, to have lost no time in com- 
pleting the transaction? Yet, in stating 
the rapidity with which he had acted in 
pursuance of the usual forms, it appeared 
that the first date of any step was the 26th 
of April, three days after the agreement 
had been made. Was not this a matter 
upon which the utmost dispatch ought to 
have been used? Delays till the opinion 
of council was taken! Good God! after 
pardon had been proclaimed for what had 
passed, when the active part of the council 
were the men who had agreed to the trans- 
action to be considered, and who were 
bound to carry it into effect, could there 
be any doubt of the opinion of council ; 
was any delay necessary till it was pro- 
nounced? But even the order of council 
to which these tedious steps and formal 
proceedings were to lead, appeared on the 
3rd of May, and five days elapsed before 
the subject was submitted to the House. 
Estimates, forsooth, were to be prepared. 
As if the minister really could not guess 
what was to be the nature of the order of 
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council, and could not therefore give 
orders for estimates to be prepared! If 
this country was dvomed to ruin, was 


{ ever country ruined by incapacity so gross, 


by misconduct so unparalleled ? Was 
this a time to adhere to petty formalities, 
to procrastinate for the roduelion of an 
estimate? The right hon. gentlemaa 
said, that he had had it in contemplation 
to bring forward the subject; that he had. 
alluded to it in his speech upon the bud- 

et. But how were the seamen to know 

is intentions? It might be asked, why 
had not he himself, and those who thought 
with him, pressed the subject? He had 
indeed repeatedly urged the right hon. 
gentleman; he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts. He was ignorant 
how far the Admiralty had conceded, 
how far the delegates had given up any 
part of their demands; it was, therefore, 
impossible to move any thing upon the 
subject. He expected not only that esti- 
mates would have been produced, but 
that a full account of the transaction was 
to be communicated to the House. The 
right hon. gentleman had even mentioned 
the distance from Portsmouth as a cause 
of delay. If the affair related merely to 
money arrangements previously settled, 
the distance from Portsmouth could have 
nothing to do with the delay. If every 
thing was adjusted when the lords of the 
Admiralty left Portsmouth, and wanted 
only confirmation, the guilt of those whe 
allowed such an interval of delay to elapse, 
ought not to pass unpunished. A eon- 
duct, to which was owing the loss of the 
innocent lives of men, whoever they were 
who had fallen, whether high or low, 
men to whom the country was highly in- 
debted, ought not to be passed over un- 
noticed by the House. hatever were 
the feelings of regret experienced by the 
right hon. gentleman for the delay that 
had taken place, he gave him credit for 
those feelings ; for what man could exist 
conscious of the calamities his conduct 
had occasioned without feelings of regret ? 
Yet that conduct ought not to pass with- 
out the marked disapprobation of the 
House. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that after the unsatis- 
factory explanation given by the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, he should postpone 
the motion he intended to make, no longer 
than till after the proposition now to be 
brought forward on the subject, was dis- 


posed of. 
Mr. Sheridan was confident that not a 
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doubt remained in the mind of any gentle- 
men of the shameful misconduct of his 
majesty’s ministers; nor had he any doubt 
but that they all felt regret at what had 
happened, and indignation at those who 
were the cause of it, as well as contempt 
for their incapacity. He should himself, 
if his hon. friend had not given notice of 
it, have brought forward an immediate 
censure upon ministers for having delayed 
this measure, but that he wished that no- 
thing should now stand in the way of pass- 
ing the bill. The minister’s apology for 
the delay that had taken place, was not to 
be endured. He now pretended to say 
that he waited for an estimate of the ex- 

ense which would attend this measure. 
Did he really believe that the public were 
to be so insulted? He could have 
brought this estimate down to the House 
the very hour after the king’s proclama- 
tion was issued. This was such shameful 
neglect, that he trusted the House would 
feel it, as he was sure the public felt it, 
with abhorrence. The minister was ab- 
solutely without excuse for the delay that 
had taken place. He knew that the sai- 
lors were dissatisfied. He now came for- 
ward with his unavailing regret that any 
disturbances had happened. He pretend- 
ed that they arose from misunderstanding. 
Could there be any wonder at that misun- 
derstanding ?_ Had the sailors not a pro- 
mise from the Admiralty, and was not 
that promise afterwards treated with ap- 
aa Lai by the king’s ministers? 

id they not delay the measure which 
could alone give it sanction? Had the 
sailors, hevelore. no reason for doubting 
the sincerity of the minister? He could 
not but foresee that, when the order was 
given for the fleet to weigh anchor, jea- 
lousy would remain among the sailors, 
and therefore he was answerable for the 
consequences that ensued.—With respect 
to the notice of his hon. friend, he hoped 
be would noi pursue it this day, because 
the minister wight complain of want of 
candour in bringing such a matter forward 
ona sudden. Lhe mere opportunity that 
was given him to prepare himself, the 
better. What was now proposed to be 
granted to the sailors was nothing more 
than justice. At the time that he said 
this, he must not omit to state distinctly 
his decided dis. pprobation of the mode in 
which those claios were insisted upon. 
It was unfair, aud inconsistent with the 
brave, generous, and open character of 
‘British seamen; nor had he a doubt but 
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there had been a foul interference with 
them, and means of the basest nature 
used to induce them to take the steps 
which they had taken. If men were op- 
pressed, they ought to be relieved by 
their country. But however just their 
complaints were, they ought to complain 
in a regular ie b If there were men 
among them, as he believed there were, 
that advised the sailors to put their coun- 
try into such peril as it stood in at this 
moment, for the mere purpose of having 
their objects carried, such men were the 
basest of traitors. He suspected there 
were persons of this description ; and the 
evil was of the most alarming kind, when 
the enemy were actually preparing in the 
most formidable manner against us. He 
that listening to the suggestions of such 
foes to this country would never have been 
the fault of the brave British seamen. 
The country were to look to the ministers 
for the great cause of all this; and we 
were now in a situation in which common 
measures would not do, and therefore he 
should have to propose one of an uncom. 
mon kind. Ifhe were told that by pro- 
posing it, he encroached on executive yo- 
vernment, he should answer, that execu- 
tive government had encroached upon the 
representative part already so much as to 
make his measure absolutely necessary. 
He thought that the sailors had a distrust 
in the promises of the executive govern- 
ment; and, perhaps, they might not have 
sufficient faith in the pledge of that House. 
They had evidently shown they had no 
faith in those who had hitherto negociated 
with them —if accounts were true, as 
he was afraid they were; for it appeared 
by them that when the town was lulled 
yesterday into a sanguine hope that the 
disturbances were over, and that the Lon- 
don had sailed down to St. Helen’s, and 
that admiral Colpoys was gone with her, 
the delegates went on shore to view the 
dead bodies of those who fell in the scuffle. 
If this was true, as he feared it was, he 
would ask what was to be done with the 
fleet?) What measure was to be taken? 
Had any been taken to prevent the most 
horridof all calamities? He believed none. 
This was a signal instance, and a fresh 
one, of the deplorable incapacity of the 
present ministers in this critical conjunc- 
ture. By their criminal and murderous 
delay, had they brought on this dreadful 
evil. At their door should be laid the 
blood that had been shed upon this occa- 
sion. And yet, after all this, the right 
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hon. gentleman came to the House, and 
asked for confidence, as if nothing was 
the matter. He gave no answer to any 
question put to him, but desired the House 
to pass the whole matter by in silence. 
What would be the effect if the House fol- 
lowed the example set them by the minis- 
ter? A sullen silence was to be observed. 
What inference would the sailors draw 
from this? Why, that parliament had 
passed this measure unwillingly, and would 
abandon it as soon as they had an oppor- 
tunity of so doing. He hoped, therefore, 
that it would be expressed as the general 
sentiment of the House, that they granted 
this as the right of the British navy. If 
the other House was sitting, he thought 

the Commons ought to send a message to 
’ desire their immediate concurrence to the 
appointment of a committee, consisting of 
a emall number of the members of each 
House. It could not be a question on 
which any party feelings could operate. 
He should therefore propose that a joint 
committee be appointed, to have power 
to send for persons and papers, to sit from 
time to time, and to adjourn from place 
to place, as occasion might require. 

r. Whitbread said, that, on the sug- 
gestion of his hon. friend, he would post- 
pone his motion until to-morrow. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the time in which 
the motion alluded to by the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, was brought forward, 
was to himself personally a matter of in- 
difference, so that it did not interfere with 
the progress of the business which was 
now before the House. He knew not 
what he was to understand by a motion 
for a joint committee of the two Houses, 
except it was, to supersede all the func- 
tions of the executive government. On 
such a question, what would be the deci- 
sion of the House, he could not suffer 
himself to doubt. He would now move, 
“¢ That a message be sent to the Lords, to 
desire that their lordships will continue 
sitting for some time.” 

The motion was agreed to. After which, 
Mr. Pitt brought in a bill, founded on 
the resolution of yesterday, for granting 
an Increase of Pay and Allowance to the 
Seamen and Marines. The bill passed 
through all its stages without opposition, 
and was carried up to the Lords. 
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The Bill for granting an Increase of Pay 
to Seamen and Marines was brought up 
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from the Commons, and read a first time. 
On the motion, that it be read a second 
time, 

The Earl of Suffolk said, he conceived 
this to be the stage of the bill on which it 
was proper for him to put the question to 
the noble secretary of state, which he 
had come down for the purpose of asking 
with an anxiety bordering on distress. 
He wished, in the first place, to know why 
the bill was not brought in a fortnight ago, 
and what were the causes of the delay 
which had taken place, and which had pro- 
duced such fatal consequences ? 

The Duke of Athol, thinking that incale 
culable mischief might be the consequence 
of any discussion on a subject of so much 
delicacy, expressed a wish that the bill 
should go through its several stages with- 
out any observations being made upon it. 
They had already experienced the fatal 
effects of the conversation which had 
taken place on a former evening having been 
misrepresented. He theretore entreated 
their lordships to allow the bill to goas 
quickly as possible through its several 
stages, in the hope, that, in consequence 
of it, the deluded seamen would return to 
their duty, and receive with gratitude this 
boon from their country. 

The Earl of Suffolk asked, if misrepre- 
sentation was the cause of the recent ca- 
lamities, on which side that misrepresen- 
tution had originated ? It had arisen not on 
his side of the House, but on the other, and 
in consequence of the concealment, if 
not of the duplicity of ministers. 

The Duke of Athol did not allude to 
any misrepresentation wiich had taken 
place in that House, but to the misrepre- 
sentations of those who were either inca- 
pable of discerning the meaning of what 
had passed or who perverted it from an 
evil design. 

Lord Grenville said, that no species of 
invective, however bitter, and no decla- 
mation, however irritating should pre 
voke him to depart from the duty which 
he owed to the public, by entering into a 
discussion which would highly injure the 
best interests of the country. He little 
expected to have heard of different sides 
of the House on that night; different 
sides of the House on such a question! 
On such an occasion, it was the duty of 
their lordships to act with unanimity. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he rose for 
the purpose, not of giving ministers an 
opportunity of amending their declaration, 
and of removing the misconceptions tq 
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which it had given rise: Discussion he | tion, which, if fairly answered, would com- 
thought improper ; explanation he thought | pleatly put anend to all discussion. The 
necessary. Discussion and explanation | question was, whether ministers intended 
were however equally obnoxious to mi- | to carry into execution all the promises 
nisters, for secrecy alone could screen | made by the lords commisioners of the 
their conduct from censure and their | Admiralty to the seamen ? 
characters from infamy. He should not | Lord Grenville thought it necessary to 
now move for information upon the sub- | deny, in the most express terms, that he 
ject, but he pledged himself to do it on a | was, in his official capacity, bound to an- 
future day. swer any question that might be put to 
The Earl of Moira said, that the expla- | him, however unseasonably by individuals. 
nation desired went only toa single point, | It was a doctrine which could not be too 
and it was idle and childish to evade it; | forcibly stated to the House, that his ma- 
namely, why the measure now adopted | jesty’s ministers and parliament ought 
was not taken earlier ? | both to be tried by their own acts, and not 
Lord Sydney deprecated all discussion, | by any gross and sliameful misrepresenta- 
and threatened, if it was proceeded in, to | tions that were maliciously fabricated to 
move that the House be cleared. pervert the public mind, and prejudice it 
The Duke of Grafton said, that the pre- | against government. It would be pecu- 
sent was one of the greatest calamities | liarly hard if ministers were to be tried on 
with which the country was ever afflicted, | the ground of answers extorted from them 
and arose chiefly from procrastination. If | by questions insidiously and irregularly 
these positions were correct, would mi- | put, and then carefully conveyed to the 
nisters be hardy enough to say that the | public. From answers extorted in that 
country ought not to be informed of the | way, the grossest misrepresentations went 
causes of that procrastination? He was | abroad through those disorderly and un- 
willing to draw a veil over all that bad } constitutional channels, though acquiesced 
passed; but when they were putting off | in, the public papers. He believed that 
the definitive settlement of the business | the inconsiderate discussion which had 
from day to day, did they recollect the | been brought forward by a noble duke on 
promise of the first lord of the Admiralty, | this subject a few nights ago, and the 
and that his majesty’s royal word was shameful misrepresentations which had 
pledged that the measure should be car- | been made respecting it, had been the 
ried into effect ? Had he been first lord of | cause of all the calamity which had hap- 
the Admiralty he would not have quitted | pened since. The question which that no- 
the elbow of the minister until he had got | ble duke had just put to him, certainly 
his promise carried into execution. went to raise still farther doubts in the 
The Lord Chancellor said, that all the | minds of the seamen. He believed there 
noble lords who pressed for explanation, | was no intention in it, but it could not fail 
agreed in censuring the procrastination | of having that effect. He had no doubt, 
that had taken place. He contended, | however, but the present bill would con- 
therefore, that those who were for enter- | vince them of his majesty’s firm determi- 
ing into discussion at the present moment | nation to fulfil all the gracious indulgen- 
partook of the criminality imputed to those ; cies he had promised them; and he could 
who were said to be the authors of the | not conceive how any one could suppose 
delay. He entreated their lordships to | for a moment that ministers did not in- 
consider, that whilst they were entering ; tend to fulfil every tittle of promise and en- 
upon topics which might be agitated at a | gagement which had been entered into by 
future day, the delay which was thereby | the lords of the Admiralty. 
occasioned to the passing of the bill, The bill being agreed to nem. dis. 
might be putting the lives of the best and | The Duke of Bedford one more offered 
bravest meo in the country in peril. It was | himself to the attention of their lordsbips. 
like stopping to inquire how a fire was ; His grace declared, that in order to allow 
kindled, before they employed the engines | the bill to pass without any farther dis- 
to extinguish it. only asked a flag of | cussion, he had not made any reply to the 
truce for one night§; that the bill might be | charge brought against him by the noble 
passed, and sent to Portsmouth immedi- | secretary. He had indeed, heard it buz- 
ately. zed about by the dependents on ministers, 
The Duke of Bedford begged only to | that he had been the cause of these cala- 
ask the noble secretary of state one ques- | tities, but the charge was at length fore 
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mally avowed by the noble lord himself. 
He would therefore appeal to the candour 
of the House, whether he had not, on the 
occasion alluded to, spoken with as much 
caution, as the delicacy of the subject 
could possibly admit ? He would maintain 
that, in the proceeding censured by the 
noble secretary, he had done nothing but 
what his duty required of him. He had 
asked ministers, if they intended to bring 
the subject before parliament; and the 
answer which he received to that plain 
question, from one of his majesty’s minis- 
ters was, that he had no plan to communi- 
cate to the House. He had no doubt but 
he could show most clearly that it was to 
that noble lord’s answer, more than to any 
thing that fell from him, that a late cala- 
mity originated. 


_ Debate on Mr. Whitbread’s Motion of 
Censure on Mr. Pitt for his Conduct with 
respect to the Seamen.*] May 10. Mr. 


* The following are the Official Papers re- 
lative to the important transactions which 
took place on board the Acet at Portsmouth : 


Peritions oF Tire SEAMEN. 


To the Right Hon. and the Hon. Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, in Parliament 
assembled. The humble Petition of the 
Seamen and Mariners on board his Ma- 
jesty’s Ships, in behalf of themselves, 


Humbly sheweth ; 


That your Petioners relying on the candour 
“and justice of your honourable House, make 
‘bold to lay their grievances before you, 
‘hoping, that when you reflect on them, ‘you 
will please to give redress, as far as your wis- 
‘dom shall deem necessary. 

We beg feave to remind your August As- 
sembly, that the act of parliament passed 
in the reign of king Charles the 2nd, wherein 
‘the wages of all seamen serving on board his 
" Majesty’s fleet was settled, passed at a time 

when the necessaries of life, and slops of 
“every denomination, were at least 30 per 
‘cent cheaper than at the present time, which 
enabled seamen and mariners to provide better 
‘for their families, than we can now do with 
“one half advance. 

We therefore request your honourable 
House will be so kind as to revise the act 
befure-mnentioned, and make such amend- 
ments therein, as will enable your petitioners 
‘and their families to live in the same com- 
fortable manner as seamen and mariners did 
at that time. 

Your petitioners, with all humility, laid their 
grievances before the honourable earl Howe, 
and flattered ourselves with the hopes that 
his lordship would have been an advocate fur 


Increase of Pay to Seamen and Marines. 
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Yorke rose for the purpose of conjuri 
Mr. Whitbread to 5 tpone shediecussion 
of the motion of which he had given no- 
tice the preceding day. It-could lose no- 
thing of its weight by being delayed for 
some time, and the country had already 
suffered so much from untimely discussion, 
that he thought the House should be ex- 
tremely cautious how ee entertained a 
debate upon a topic so delicate in its nas 
ture and so critical in its consequences. 
The country was in danger, and he called 
upon the House to endeavour to save it. 
Mr. Whitbread said :—In proportion as 
the crisis is awful beyond example, and 
the calamities with ‘which the country is 
threatened are alarming to an unheard-of 
extent, it is impossible for me not to feel 
on the present occasion an uncommon de. 
gree of pain and embarrassment. Before 
the solemn appeal and adjuration which 
the hon. gentleman addressed to this side 
of the House, and in particular to me, I 


us, as we have been repeatedly under ‘his 
cotmmard, and made the British flag ride 
triumphantly over that of our enemies. But 
to our great surprise, we find ourselves un- 
protected by him, who has seen so many in- 
stances of our intrepidity, in carrying ‘the 
British flag into every part of the seas with 
victory and success. 

We profess ourselves ‘as ‘loyal to our so- 
vereign, and zealous in the defence‘of our 
country as the army and militia can be, -and 
esteem ourselves equally entitled to his ma- 
jesty’s munificence, therefore ‘with jealousy 
‘we behold their ay augmented, and their 
out-pensions of Chelsea-college increased to 
‘thirteen pounds per annum, while we remain 
neglected, and the out-pensioners of Green- 


‘wich have only seven pounds per anntim. 


We, your petitioners, therefore humbly tm- 
plore that you would take these matters into 
consideration, and with your accustomed 
goodness and liberality, comply ‘with ‘the 
prayer of this petition, and your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

‘We, the delegates of the fleet, hereunto 
sign our names for the ships’ companies : 

Royal George—Valentine Joyce, John 
Morrice. 

Queen Charlotte—Patrick Glynn, John 
Udleson. 

Royal Sovereign—Joseph Green, John 
Richardson. 

London—Alexander Harding, Wm. Raly. 

Glory—Patrick Dugan, John Bethell. 

Duke Michael Adams, W. Anderson. 

Mars—Thomas Allen, James Blithe. 

Marlborough—John Vassia, Wm. Senator. 

Ramilies—Charles Berry, George Clear. 

Robust—David Wilson, John Scrivener, 

L'Impeteus—John Witna, Williata Porters 
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experienced these sensations, and ney 
must now beconsiderably increased when 

find it impossible, consistently withtheduty 
I owe to my country, not to proceed in 
bringing on the motion of which I have 
given notice, in deference to him or any 


Defence—Geo. Galaway, James Barerick. 
Terrible—Mark Turner, George Salked. 
La Pompé — William Potts, James Melvin. 
Minotaur— Dennis Lawley, G. Crosland. 
Defiance—John Saunders, J. Husband. 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 


My Lords: We, the seamen of his majesty’s 
navy, take the liberty of addressing your lord- 


et Oe 


' 
‘4 


ships, in an humble Petition, showing the - 
many hardships and oppressions we have la- 
boured under tor many yeurs, and which we | 


hope your lordships will redress as soon as 
possible: we flatter ourselves that your lord- 


_ of. 


ships, together with the nation in general, | 


will acknowledge vur worth and good ser- 
vices, both in the American war, as well as 
the present; for which good service your 
lordships’ petitioners do unanimously agree 
in opinion, that their worth to the nation, and 
laborious industry in defence of their country, 
deserve some better encouragement than that 
we meet witl) at present, or from any we have 
experienced. 
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class of men with whom I may differ in 
Opinion. It is procrastination which has 
brought us into the dreadful situation in 
which we are now placed, and there is no- 
thing which I regret more than not haviog 
moveda vote of censure upon the minister 


1. That our provisions be raised to the 
weight of sixteen ounces to the pound, and of 
a better quality, and that our measures may 
be the same as those used in the commercial 
trade of this country. 

2. That your petitioners request your ho- 
nours will be pleased to observe there should 
be no flour served while we are in harbour, in 
any port whatever, under the command of the 
British flag; and also, that there might be 
granted a sufficient quantity of vegetables 
of such kind as may be the most plentiful 
in the ports to which we go; which we 
grievously complain, and lay under the want 


3. That your lordships will be pleased seri- 
ously to look into the state of the sick on 
board his majesty’s ships, that they may be 
better attended to, and that they may have 


- the use of such necessaries as are allowed 


We, yuur petitioners, do not boast of our | 


good services fur any other purpose than that 
of putting you and the nation in mind of the 
respect due to us, nur do we ever intend to 
deviate from our former character; so far 
from any thing of that kind, or that an Eng- 
lishman or men should turn their coats: we 
likewise agree in opinion, that we should 
suffer double the hardships we have hitherto 
experienced before we would suffer the Crown 
of England to be in the least imposed upon 
by that of any other power in the world; we 
therefore beg leave to infurm your lordships 
of the grievances which we at present labour 
er, 

We, your humble petitioners, rely that 

your lordships will take into early considera- 


for them in time of their sickness, and that 
these necessaries be not on any account em- 
bezzled. 

4. That your lordships will be so kind as 
to look into this affair, which 1s no wise un- 
reasonable, and that we may be lucked upon 
as a number of men standing in defence of 
our country, and that we may In some wise 
have grant and upportunity to taste the sweets 
of liberty on shore, when in any harbour, and 
when we have completed the duty of our ship, 
after our return from sea; and that no man 
may encroach upon his liberty, there shall be 
a boundary Jimited, and those trespassing 
any farther, without a written order from the 
commanding officer, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the rules of the navy, which is a 
natural request, and congenial to the heart of 
man, and certainly to us, that you make the 
boast of being the guardians of the land. 

5. That if any man is wounded in action, 
his pay be continued until he 1s cured, and 


tion the grievances of which we complain, | discharged; and if any ship has any real 
and do not in the least doubt but your lord- | gricvances to complain of, we hope your lord- 
ships will comply with our desires, which are | ships will readily redress them, as far as is in: 
every way reasonable. . your power, to prevent any disturbances, 

The first grievance which we have to com- It is also unanimously agreed by the fleet, 
plain of is, that our wages are too low, and | that from this day no grievances shall be re- 
ought to be raised, that we might be the bet- | ceived, in order to convince the nation at 
ter able to support our wives and families in large, that we know whien to cease to ask, as 
a manner comfortable, and whom we are in | well as to begin, and that we ask nothing but 
duty bound to support as far as our wages will | what is moderate, and may be granted with- 
allow, which we trust will be looked into by | out detriment to the nation, or Injury to the 
your lordships and the honourable House of | service. . 
Commons in parliament assembled. Given on board the Queen Charlotte, by 

We, your petitioners, beg that your lord- the Delegates of the Fleet, this 18th day 
ships will take into consideration the griev- of April, 1797. 
ances of which we complain, and now lay be-| (Signed by the same names as the Petition 
fore you; to the House of Commons.) 
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that day on which the estimates were 
taken into consideration, for his culpable 
negligence in not having carried the mea- 
sures proposed into effect with greater 
celerity. 1 regret, I say, that on that 
day a vote of censure was not passed upon 
his conduct, which might have accompa- 
nied the other vote to Portsmouth, for the 
purpose of convincing the seamen that the 
House of Cominons had not been a party 


AN38WER TO THE PETITIONS. 


By the Commissioners for executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain 
and Ireland, &c. 


"Having taken into consideration the Peti- 
tions transmitted by your lordship, from the 
crews of his majesty’s ships under your com- 
mand, and having the strongest desire to at- 
tend to all complaints of 


and reasonable redress, and having considered 


the difference of the price of the necessarics 


of life, at this and at that period when the 
pay of seamen was established, we do hereby 
require and direct your lordship to take the 
speediest method of communicating to the 
fleet ; 

That we have resolved to recommend it to 
his majesty, to propose to parliament to in- 
crease the wages of seamen in his majesty’s 
navy in the following proportions, viz. 

To add four shillings per month to the wages 
of petty officers and able seamen; three shil- 
lings per month to the wages of ordinary sea- 
men, and two shillings per month to the 
wages of landmen. 

That we have resolved, that seamen wound- 


ed in action shall be continued in pay until ' 


their wounds are healed, or until, being de- 
clared unserviceable, they shall receive a pen- 


sion, or be received into the Royal Hospital at | 
Greenwich, and that having a perfect confi- | 
dence in the zeal, loyalty, and courage of all | 


the seamen in the fleet, so generally expressed 
in their Petition, and in their earnest desire 
of serving their country, with that spirit which 
always so eminently distinguished British sea- 


men, we have come to this resolution the | 
more readily, that the seamen may have, as ' 


early as possible, an o 


ortunity of showing 
their good dispositions, 


P 
by returning to their | 


duty, as it may be necessary that the fleet | 


should speedily put to sea to meet the enemy 
of the country. 
' Given under our hands, at Portsmouth, the 
18th day of April, 1797. 
SPENCER, 
ARDEN, 
W. Youne. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Bridport, K. B. 
Adiniral of the White, Commander 
in Chief of a squadron of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships employed in the Chan- 
nel service. 
FVOL. XXNIITI- J 


the seamen in his | 
majesty’s navy, and to grant them every just | 
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in that delay to which all the subsequent 
calamities are to be attributed. That they 
‘have arisen solely from that cause is a 
proposition which I think I shall be able 
to substantiate from authentic documents, 
and if Iam able to make good this propo- 
sition, if the House do not pass a vote of 
censure upon the author of that delay, we 
shall as grossly neglect our duty as he has 
neglected his. I know there are those, 


Tre SEAMEN’S REpPty. 


We received your lordships’ answer to our 
Petition ; and, in order to convince your lord- 
ship and the nation in general of our mode- 

, ration, beg leave to offer the following remarks 
to your consideration, viz. 

That there never has existed but two orders 

| of men in the navy—able and ordinary; there- 

fore the distinction between ordinary and land- 
men is totally new. We therefure humbly 
propose to your lordships, that the old regu- 
lations be adhered to; that the wages of able 
seamen be raised to one shilling per day, and 
that of petty officers and the ordinary in the 
usual proportion; and, asa farther proof of 
our moderation, and that we are actuated by 
a@ true spirit of benevolence towards our bre- 
thren, the marines, who are not noticed in 
your lordships’ answer, we humbly propose 
that their pay be augmented while serving on 
_ board, in the same proportion as ordinary sea- 

men; this, we hope and trust, will be a con- 
vincing proof to your lordships that we are 
not actuated by a spirit of contradiction, but 
that we earnestly wish to put a speedy end to 
the present affair. We beg leave to state to 
your lordships, that the pensions from Green- 
wich College, which we earnestly wish to be 
raised to ten pounds per annum ; and in order 
to maintain which, we humbly propose to 
your lordships, that every seaman employed 
in the merchant service, instead of sixpence 
per month, which they now pay, shall here- 
after pay one shilling per month, which, we 
trust, will raise a fund fully adequate to the 
‘aleene and as this, in time of peace, must 

e paid by your petitioners, we trust it will 
give a convincing proof of our disinterested- 
ness and moderation. We would also recom- 
mend that this regulation be extended to the 
seamen in the service of the East-India Com- 
pany, as we know by experience that there 
are few sailors employed by them but what 
have been in the royal navy, and we have 
seen them with our own eyes, after sickness 
or other accident has disabled them, without 
any hope of relief or support but from their 
former services in the navy. 

As to provisions, that they be augmented 
to sixteen ounces to the pound of bread and 
meat, cheese, butter, and liquor in proportion, 
and of a better quality, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of vegetables, and that no flour be served 
with fresh beef. And we farther beg leave to 

[2K] 
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perhaps a majority of this House, whe 
differ with me respecting the origin of the 
recent insubordination of the ficet, and 
who will be ready to attribute any future 
mischief which may ensue, which God 
avert! to the discussion which I am now 


inform your lordships, that it is unanimously 
agreed, that,until the grievances before stated 
are redressed, and an act of amendment 
passed, we are determined not to lift an an- 
chor; and the grievances of particular ships 
must be redressed. 

Given under our hands, the Delegates of 
the fleet, on board the Queen Charlotte, at 
Spithead, April 19, 1797. 


Resolution entered into by the Board of Ad- 
miralty at Portsmouth on the 20th of 
April: 

By the Commissioners for executing the 
Office of Lord Hich Admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &e. 


Having taken into consideration a paper 
containing several representations from the 
seamen of his majesty’s ships at Spithead, re- 
specting an advance of their wages, and being 
desirous of granting them every request that 
can, with any degree of reason, be complied 
with, we have resolved to recommend it to 
his majesty, that an addition of five shillings 
and sixpence per month be made to the wages 
of petty officers and seamen belonging to his 
majesty, which will make the wages of able 
seamen one shilling per day, clear of all de- 
ductions; an addition of four shillings and 
sixpence per month to the wages of every or- 
dinary seaman; and an addition of three 
shillings and sixpence to the wages of the 
Jandmen; and that none of the allowance 
made to the marines, when on shore, shall be 
stopped, on their being embarked on board 
any of his majesty’s ships. We have also re- 
solved, that all seamen, marines, and others, 
serving in his majesty’s ships, shall have the 
full allowance of provisions, without any de- 
ductions, for leeape or. waste; and that until 
proper steps can be taken. for carrying this 
into eficct, short-allowance money shall be 
paid to the men in lieu of the deduction ‘here- 
tofore made; and that all men wounded in 
action shall receive their full pay until their 
wounds shall be healed, or until, being de- 
clared incurable, they shall receive a pension 
from the chest at Chatham, or shall be ad- 
mitted into the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 
And your lordship is hereby required and di- 
rected to communicate this our determination 
to the captain of each of his majesty’s ships 
under your orders, directing him to make 
it known to the ship’s company under his 
command, and to inferm them, that should 
they be insensible tothe very liberal offers now 
made to them, and persist in their present dis- 
obedience, they must no longer expect to en- 
joy those benefits to which by their former 
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bringing before the House; but however 
high I may wish to stand in these gentle- 
men’s opinions, I have a still stronger de- 
sire to stand high inmy own. From what 
my duty, therefore, calls me to encounter, 
I shall not be deterred by the fear of any 


good conduct they were entitled: that in such 
case, all the men now on board the fleet at 
Spithead shall be incapable of receiving any 
smart-money or pension from the chest of 
Chatham, or of being admitted at any time 
into the Royal Hospital at Greenwich; and 
that they must be answerable for the dreadful 
consequences which will necessarily attend 
their continuing to transgress the rules of the 
service in open violation of the laws of their 
country. On the other hand, he is to inform 
them, that we promise the most perfect for- 
giveness of all that has passed on this occa- 
sion to every ship’s company, who, within 
one hour after the communication to them of 
the above-mentioned resvulutions, shall return 
to their duty in every particular, and shall 
cease to hold farther intercourse with any 
men who continue in a state of disobedience 
and mutiny. 

Given under our hands, at Portsmouth, the 
20th of April, 1797. SPENEER, 

ARDEN, 
W. Youne. 

To the Right Ion. Lord Bridport, K. B. 

Adiniral of the White, Commander 

in Chief of his Majesty’s ships to be 

employed in the Channel, Sound- 

ings, &c. 

By the Command of their Lordships, 
Wa. Marspen. 


Reriy oF THE SCAMEN. 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
ef the Admiralty. 


We, the seamen and marincs in and be- 
longing to his majesty’s tlect, now lying at. 
Spithead, having received with the utmost 
satisfaction, and with hearts full of gratitude, 
the bountiful augmentation of pay and pro- 
visious, which your lordships have been 
ete to signify shall take place in future in 

is majesty’s royal navy, by your order, which 
has been read to us this morning, by the com- 
mand of admiral lord Bridport: 

Your lordships having thus generously taken 
the prayer of our several Petitions into your 
serious consideration, you have given satis- 
faction tu every loyal and well- disposed sea- 
man and marine belonging to his majesty’s 
fleet; and, from the assurance which your 
lordships have given us respecting such other 
grievances as we thought right to lay before 
you, we are thoroughly convinced, should any 
real gricvance or other cause of complaint 
arise in future, and the same be laid before 
vour lordships in a regular manner, we are 
pertectly satisfied that your lordships will pay 
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animadversion which may be passed upon 
my conduct. 

Having said this much by way of pre- 
face and apology, I proceed to a summary 
investigation of the ground of debate, in 
which | think I shall have no difficulty in 
being able to prove, that the first minister 
ef the country has been highly criminal in 
suffering the delay which took place be- 
tween tlie concessions which were made 
by the lords of the Admiralty to the 


every attention to a number of brave men, 
who ever have, and ever will be, true and 
faithful to their king and country. 

But we beg leave to remind your lordships, 
that it is a firm resolution, that until the flour 
in port be removed, the vegetables and pen- 
sions augmented, the grievances of private 
ships be redressed, an act passed, and his ma- 
jesty’s gracious pardon for the fleet now lying 
at Spithead be granted, that the fleet will not 
lift an anchor; and this is the total and final 
answer. —April 22. 


By the Kinc—A Prociamarion, 


For pardoning such Scamen and Marines of 
the squadron of his Majesty’s Fleet, sta- 
tioned at Spithead, as have been "guilty of 
an act of Mutiny or Disobedience ot Orders, 
or any Breach or Neglect of Duty, and who 
shall, upon Notification of such Proclama- 
tion on board their respective Ships, return 
to the regular and ordinary discharge of 
their Duty. 


Grorce R. 

Upon report of the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty of the procecdings of the 
seamen and marines of the squadron of our 
fieet stationed at Spithead, and of the mea- 
sures taken by the said lords commissioners 
in consequence thereof; and, in order to ma- 
nifest our desire to give due encouragement 
to all those who shall return to the regular 
and ordinary discharge of their duty, accord- 
ing to the rules and practice of the navy; we 
have thought fit, by the advice of our privy 
council, to issue this our royal proclamation, 
and do hereby promise our most gracious 

ardon to all seamen and marines serving on 

ard the said squadron, who shall, upon no- 
tification hereof on board their respective 
ships, return to the regular and ordinary dis- 
charge of their duty: and we do hereby de- 
clare, that all such seamen and marines, so 
returning to their duty, shall be discharged 
and released from all prosecutions, imprison- 
ments, and penalties, incurred by reason of 
any act of mutiny or disobedience of orders, 
or any breach or neglect of duty, previously 
committed by them, or any of them. 

Given at our Court at Windsor, the 22nd 
day of April, 1797, and in the 37th year of 
our reign.—God save the King! 
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seamen, and the ratification of those con- 
cessions by parliament; and in this view 
of the subject the House will naturally 
perceive that the motion which [ have to 
propose to them, is nothing less than a di- 
rect censure upon that right hon. gentle- 
man. If 1am asked, upon what grounds 
I ascribe the mischiefs which have arisen 
from this delay ? I refer the House to the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman; in 
which, unsatisfactory as it was, he admit- 
ted that the delay had been an unfortu- 
nate circumstance, and that, had he fore- 
seen the events which have happened, he 
might have acted with greater dispatch. 
Was it not an express article of the com- 
pact formed between the lords of the Ad- 
miralty and the seamen that the conditions 
upon which they stipulated were to be 
ratified by parliament? Was it not pro- 
mised by the lords of the admiralty, that 
they would recommend the concessions 
which they had made, as far as they had 
power to make them, to parliament for its 
sanction ? In consequence of the stipula- 
tion, and this promise, what were the 
seamen naturally led to expect? Cer- 
tainly, that an immediate message would 
be sent by his majesty to his parliament, 
recommending the subject to their consi- 
deration. But was any message sent? 
No! nor has there been one to this day. 
This would have been the natural mode, 


one would have thought, that ministers 


would have adopted to carry the measures 
for which they were pledged into effect 

But let us see how they actually did pro- 
ceed. From the public papers, I find that 
the ratification of the articles of their sti- 
pulation with the lords of the Admiralty 
by parliament was required by the seamen 
before they were ordered to go to sea. 
This stipulation was concluded on the 
23d of April. On the 26th it was laid be- 
fore the privy council, and was not ratified 
by his majesty till the 3rd of May. And 
not even then a message was brought 
down to parliament, the estimate being 
delayed to be laid before them till Thurs- 
day Jast. It was not indeed laid before 
them even then, but there being no House 
on Thursday, he gave the minister credit 
for having them ready on that day, if the 
House had transacted business. If this, 
then was the case, was it not the least 
thing which that minister could do, to ac- 
knowledge his error, and to beg pardon of 
the House and country ; and ought not the 
House, whose business it was to watc 

over the conduct of ministers to impose 
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censure upon him, who, by his gross inca- ; ed by the unfavourable state of the wea- 
pacity, had brought the state into this un- | ther, from being known through the whole 
precedenteddilemma ? The right hon.gen- | of the fleet, the crews of those ships who 
tleman pleaded in his excuse, that it re- | were made acquainted with it immediately 
quired some time to make out the esti- | returned to their duty. If it required 
mate. But did it require all the time | any additional proof, this is another cir- 
which elapsed from the 23rd of April tothe | cumstance which I am entitled to claim 
4th of May? If the right hon. gentleman | in aid of my position, that the whole of 
were one of those scrupulous plodding | the mischief has proceeded from the dela 
statesmen who never deviated from the | of his majesty’s ministers in carrying their 
rules of office, or the forms of the consti- | promises into execution. For, if the 
tution, such an excuse might be enter- | effect produced by the resolution of the 
tained ; but for the right hon. gentleman, | House, is to restore tranquillity, what 
who has trampled upon all forms, who has | could be the cause of the mutiny, but the 
set aside established customs and infringed | disappointment arising from that resolu- 
every rule both of official and constitu- | tion not being passed at an earlier period ? 
tional usage—for him to set-up such an | Indeed, the proofs are so clear, and the 
excuse is contemptible in the extreme. | circumstances which I have enumerated, 
The House cannot have forgotten the dis- | so conclusive, that I find it unnecessary 
patch exercised by the right hon. gentle- | to add any thing farther upon the subject. 
man in carrying through measures when | An inquiry into the origin and whole 
their object was, to infringe upon the Ji- | course of the transactions must be insti- 
berties of the people. If they have, allow | tuted at a future period, and [ trust, that 
me to remind them of the celerity with | if it shall be found that any part of them 
which the bill for the suspension of the Ha- | was owing to the misconduct of any 
beas Corpus act passed throughthe Hcuse | member or members of the administration, 
onan occasion when he had conjured up an | that they will be brought to that condign 
idle alarm for the purpose of depriving the | punishment which they so justly deserve. 
people of their freedom. But when a mu- | I may, perliaps, be taxed with warmth, 
tiny is on board the fleet, when our last | and it may be that I have been excited to 
resource is at stake, and every thing most | a greater degree of heat than was becom- 
valuable to the country in danger, the rou- | ing in one preferring an accusation, but I 
tine of office must be observed, and delay | cannot help fecling some degree of indig- 
must be persisted in till we are brought | nation, when I find that to all the other 
upon the verge or destruction. instances of incapacity, of profusion, and 
1 have stated that the scamen stipulated | of a dereliction of every honourable and 
for a parliamentary ratification of the con- | worthy principle, by which their adminis- 
cessions made to them by the lords of the | tration has been marked, they have added 
Admiralty ; this ratification being delayed, | this new calamity of magnitude unascer- 
and mischief ensuing, I am entitled to pre- | tained, and consequences incalculable. I 
sume that the mischief was the conse- | shall conclude with moving, ‘ That the 
quence of the delay. I know that it has | right hon. William Pitt having so long 
been attributed to a different cause; that , delayed presenting to this House, an Es- 
it is said to have arisen from misrepresen- | timate of the sum necessary to defray the 
tation of what passed in the House of ; expense for the Increase of Pay ot the 
Peers; but even supposing that this | Seamenand Marines of his majesty’s fleet, 
was the real cause of the calamities with ; and for the proposed issue of full Allow- 
which we have been afflicted, would not |! ance of Provisions, has been guilty of a 
that misrepresentation have been prevent- | gross Neglect of his Duty, and deserves 
ed by an earlier communication upon the : the Censure of this House.” 
subject to parliament? This account of | Mr. Fox having seconded the motion, . 
the matter is only varying the light in Mr. Pstt rose. He said he felt some 
which it is viewed ; the source of the evil | degree of difficulty in taking notice of the 
remains thesame. I am happy to be in- hon. gentleman’s motion. He did not de- 
formed by the news of this day, that in, sire that any degree of blame might be 
consequence of intelligence reaching transferred trom him to any other person, 
‘Portsmouth of the vote which has been if blame was at all imputable; but he 
passed by this House, matters immediately , thought it necessary to state to the 
assumed a more favourable aspect, and | House, that it had been no part of his 
that, though the intelligence was prevent- | official duty either to present any estimate 
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to the House, to prepare any estimate, or 
to give directions for it to be made out. 
There was no part of all the financial de- 
partments in which the hon. gentleman 
could succeed so little in any charge he 
might bring forward agaiost him, as in the 
motion he had just made; nor any one of 
them which could so little apply to him. 
The whole of the estimate was directed 
to be made out by the order of council, 
and to be presented to the House. The 
several stages through which this business 
must have gone, took up considerable 
time. For these reasons he was afraid | 
that there was an inaccuracy in the hon. | 
gentleman’s motion, as particularly ap- ; 
plied to him; but at the same time he | 
wished it to be understood, that, on the | 
general question, as far as related to the | 
country at large, he laid no claim to any 
excuse In consequence of his having had 
no share in those transactions. As to the 
facts connected with the presnt question, 
he, on a former day, had stated to the 
House all that appeared to him to be ma- 
terial ; and the question before the House 
was, whether there were grounds to be- 
lieve that government ought to have been 
sera of the opinion, that unless they 
ad used considerable dispatch, those 
consequences which since had happened 
would have been produced? And, in 
such a state of the question, he would 
ask, whether there were sufficient grounds 
to induce the House to pass a vote of 
censure against him for not thinking that 
a deiay would have caused those eftects ? 
The real state of the fact was this: on 
the 24th, and not onthe 23rd of April, 
accounts arrived in town that the seamen 
of the fleet had all returned to their duty. 
On the 26th, a memorial was presented 
to his majesty in council, which was re- 
ferred to a committee, whose report on 
the same was approved of by the council 
on the next day, it being that day when 
the council ordinarily met. On Thursday 
last he had given notice to the House that 
the estimate would be presented on the 
following day, which was prevented from 
being done until Monday. At the time, 
then, when the estimate was presented, 
and at all the periods of intermediate ex- 
planation, there was incontestible evidence 
of its having been the uniform intention 
of ministers to complete the engagements 
that had been made to the seamen. He 
would farther add, that none of the un- 
happy circumstances alluded to had taken 
place at the time that ministers had so 
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| manifested their intentions. It had been 
' argued, that delay alone was the cause of 
these events; but he thought it would be 
fair to observe, that they must have been 
also in a great degree produced by the 
_misrepresentations of discussions that had 
taken place in another House. If those 
discussions had not been provoked in that 
pe by persons who generally opposed 
ig majesty’s government, there would 
have been no misrepresentations of the 
tendency of those declarations which had 
been made by persons high in office; 
there would have remained no doubt but 
that at the moment when those discussions 
took place in another House, the final 
order in council would have been referred 
toa committee of the House of Commons, 
and an estimate made out, without any 
relation whatever to the causes which had 
produced the late events. But, unfortu- 
nately, an accident had prevented that 
from taking place on the Thursday already 
alluded to: and at the same time, an in- 
dustrious aud studied misrepresentation 
had gone abroad. As to the sincerity of 
the intention of his majesty’s government, 
he could scarcely condescend to make a 
reply to those who should express a doubt 
about it. The greatest enemies of go- 
vernment could not for a moment suppose 
that any voluntary delay had taken place 
on the part of ministers. Must not their 
interest, as well as their duty, oblige them 
to be as expeditious as possible in carrying 
into effect the demands of the seamen? 
From the first moment that intelligence 
had been received of the transactions on 
board the fleet, and that the board of Ad- 
miralty had recommended it to his ma- 
jesty to adopt regulations on the subject, 
government was earnestly employed in 
the means of carrying them into execu- 
tion.—With regard to the present situa- 
tion of the fleet, as far as the latest intel- 
ligence he had received would permit him 
to judge, he entertained the greatest 
hopes of the seamen having a disposition 
to return to their duty. But, from the 
difficulty of communication to the different 
ships, owing to the badness of the wea- 
ther, he had not the means of obtaining 
the fullest information on the subject. 
He had, however, ground for hope, that 
tranquillity and order was effectually re- 
stored. He trusted, there was sufficient 
reason to induce the House to avoid any 
discussions on the subject, and that thev 
would feel convinced that ministers had 
done every thing in their power. 
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Mr. Whitbread said, that, in conse- 
quence of an objection having been made 
to the ferm of his motion, he would beg 
leave to amend it, and, instead of “ the 
right hon. William Pitt,” to insert ‘ his 
Majesty's ministers.” 

Mr. Pitt hoped the House would not 
suppose that he wished to waive any thing 
that might be personal against himself. 
His objection to the motion went only to 
ite irregularity. But he would ask whe- 
ther it could be more regular to state in 
alump “ his majesty’s ministers?” As 
to any thing that affected himself, he was 
perfectly indifferent. 

The Speaker suggested the propriety 
ofMr. Pitt’s withdrawing himsclt from the 
House while the motion was read from the 
chair. Upon which Mr. Pitt withdrew. Mr. 
Fox proposed to add to the motion, the 
words—‘‘ or causing to be presented,” 
which was adopted. Thentheamended mo- 
tion was read from the chair as follows: 
“ That his majesty sministers having so long 
delayed presenting, or causing to be pre- 
sented to this House, an estimate of the 
sum necessary to defray the expense 
for the increase of pay of scamen and 
marines of his majesty’s ficet, and for 
the proposed issue of full allowance of 
provisions, have been guilty of a gross 
negicct of their duty, and deserve the 
censure of this House.” After this Mr. 
Pitt returned into the House. 

Mr. Rose, jun. said, that in the few ob- 
servations he had to offer, he was biassed 
by no wish to screen a man, or any set of 
men, from that just censure, which, upon 
mature investigation, they might be found 
to deserve. He could not, however, too 
capestly deprecate all hasty and intem- 
pete discussion; and it appeared evi- 
dent to him, that if the motion was de- 
ferred to some future opportunity, it 
might then be brought forward with more 
weight, as it would, by that delay, be 
freed from the passton and warmth which, 
in the present situation of affairs, might 
be introduccd during the consideration of 
it. <A decision arising from temperance 
and coolness would produce the greatest 
benefit; while a contrary conduct might 
lead the country to entertain an idea, that 
gentlemen only wished for ubjects of mu- 
tual crimination and reproach. If, there- 
fore, the hon. gentleman agrecd to defer 
his motion for ten days or a fortnight, it 
would come betore the House in a more 
satisfactory manner. He remindcd the 
House of the conduct of the Romans 
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after the battle of Canna, who, instead of 
expressing their despair at so melancholy 
a reverse of fortune, unanimously con- - 
curred in thanking their consul, Terren- 
tius Varro, for not despairing of the 
safety of the republic. The conduct of 
the Carthaginians would have been very 
different; instead of giving vigour to the 
public spirit, they would have punished 
their unfortunate general in the severest 
manner, and have exclaimed, ‘ Nihil 
supplicii recusandum foret.” He wished 
the House to pause before they entertained 
a motion of this nature, under the present 
circumstances of the country. 

Mr. Martin said, that no man lamented 

what had happened more than he did, bat 
he did not see any reason why ministers 
should be censured on this occasion. 
They might have acted wrong, but there 
was no evidence of their having done so 
intentionally, and therefore he could not 
vote for a censure on them. It was their 
interest to have acted right, and he trusted 
they intended to do so. The minister 
was formerly asked by gentlemen oppo- 
site, when he intended to bring the 
matter forward; but no gentleman sug- 
gested to him that there would be immi- 
nent danger from delay. These were his 
reasons for not supporting the present 
motion. 
Sir W. Geary opposed the motion, on 
the principle, that it ought to have been 
brought forward on clear and specific 
grounds of criminality. It was directed 
against a right hon. gentleman, though, 
according to the admission of the 
mover himself it might equally apply to 
any other of his majesty’s ministers. As 
to the ratification of parliament having 
been insisted on by the seamen, that 
statement could not be founded in fact 
since the fleet had dropped down to St. 
Helen’s for the purpose of proceeding to 
sea, though no such ratification had taken 
lace. 

Mr. Yorke confessed that, much as he 
had wished that the subject should be 
postponed, yet, now that he had heard the 
arguments which had been urged in its 
support, he saw no reason for pustponing 
the decision upon it. The motion, after 
having undergone so many amendments, 
was a proof, that the mind of the hon. 
mover was not made up on the subject. 
The gentlemen opposite blamed ministers 
for what had happened. Was that a 
candid mode of proceeding? That event 
might have taken place from a combination 
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of circumstances; and could any man 
fairly say that the conduct of ministers 
was the cause of it? He lamented the 
warmth of Mr. Fox, who had spoken upon 
this matter on a former occasion, in a 
manner that he should never forget. 
Even that right hon. gentleman said nothing 
at first of the necessity of an act of parlia- 
ment, nor had he expressed any appre- 
hension of a fresh ay there was no 
appearance of it; so far trom that, when 
his majesty’s gracious pardon went 
down on the 28th of April, the fleet 
under lord Bridport, wanted to sail, and if 
the wind had been easterly, they would at 
this moment have been blocking up the 
harbour of Brest. The accidents of mis- 
representation had produced alarming con- 
sequences, but from all that had happened, 
there was no evidence of any criminality 
im ministers. 

Mr. Fox said :—I- never in my life was 
more convinced of the propriety of a mo- 
tion than I am of that which 1s now be- 
fore the House. The chancellor of the 
exchequer appeared to my hon. friend to 
be chiefly guilty ; but seeing that there 
were 00 documents to prove that the guilt 
attached exclusively to him, the censure 
is proposed to be voted against ministers 
at large, as being concerned in that delay 
which occasioned the disasters which have 
happened to the fleet. With regard to 
the propriety of this, I wish those who 
Oppose it would state specifically the mis- 
chief which it will do: hitherto they have 
only talked of that mischief in general 
terms. Public discussion is the best se- 
curity for public welfare, and for the 
safety of every good government. That 
energy which is to be had from secrecy 
stands upon the authority of but a few, 
and they have neither been the wisest nor 
the best, but those who, from age to age, 
have endeavoured to enslave mankind. I 
say this generally. But to come to the 
subject now before us, and to apply these 
general principles to the facts that have 
appeared. When this mutiny first broke 
out, was the subject debated in this 
House? No. It was passed by in silence; 
and those gentlemen who are so ena- 
moured with secrecy had the complete 
advantage of it, as much so as could have 
been desired by any absolute government ; 
for owever we may deplore what has 
happened, and may wish that better mea- 
sures had been adopted, yet still it must 
be allowed that ministers have had all the 
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are such advocates. But there are now 
charges exhibited against me. I am ac- 


cused of not having at first stated the 
danger of the delay of which I now com- 
plain. I beg the Pouse to consider this 
charge. Had I at first stated that I ap- 
prehended that would happen which has 
actually happened, would not gentlemen 
on the other side have said, that every 
prediction of mine had had a considerable 
share in causing the event? Mark the 
impregnable defence of the minister. 
Here if you state your opinion of the ne- 
cessity of expeditious measures, and the 
danger of delay, you are said by your 
statement to cause the mischief which 
might have been avoided if you had re- 
mained silent. But, having remained si- 
lent, you are told that you have no right 
to complain in consequence of what 

happened, for that you yourself did not 
foresee it, because you did not express 
your apprehension of danger. Let us 
now apply to facts. The news of the 
discontents in the fleet arrived in London 
on the Monday morning. I happened to 
arrive in the afternoon of the same day. 
Uninformed as I then was, I thought that 


we should have before us the transactions 


with all possible speed. In answer to a 
question, I was told that communication 
would be made with all possible speed. 
Should not I have been a caviller to have 
said more at that time? Ina few days I 
did state that it appeared to me to be im- 
portant that some measure should he 
speedily taken.—The whole of the ques- 
tion divides itself into two parts; first, 
Whether there was any cause for extraor- 
dinary expedition in providing a remedy 


for the evil? for, if there was not, the 
.whole of my hon. friend’s motion falls at 


once. Ministers have contended this, 
and have acted as if they thought there 
was no cause for extraordinary expedi- 
tion; in which they differ, [ believe, from 
every man in the country. [ contend 
that if, contrary to the specific facts, 
there had not happened any mischief, still 
delay was criminal ; because it was highly 
probable delay would occasion mischief. 
They should have taken the moment of 
peace and tranquillity at Portsmouth to 
satisfy the seamen. They must have 
been ridiculously sanguine if they ex- 
pected that the seamen were not likely to 
be alarmed at the delay which took place. 
It has been said, that we have not proved 
that the evil we complain of was owing 


advantage of the secrecy for which they | exclusively to the delay of ministers. It 
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is true we have no documents to this 
effect, but the fact is notorious. I ask 
what is the cause of our being ina state 
of comparative réjoicing this day? Is it 
not to the measures which have taken 

lace in parliament? Certainly it is 
Why, then, I ask if the case be so, is not 
that a proof that the want of these mea- 
sures was the cause of the evil? This I 
state without entering into the question 
whether the representations are true 
or false to any certain extent. Ministers 
say that the evils are owing to misrepre- 
sentations-of what happened in ano- 
ther place. Here let us pause. Take it 
for granted, for the sake of the argument, 
and for that only, that there have been 
gross misrepresentations. Does any man 
believe there is a difficulty in nding 
out the remedy for such gross misrepresen- 
tation? Expedition on the part of minis- 
ters was the only remedy. Had they 
done their duty by bringing forward the 
act of parliament, the efiects of misrepre- 
sentation would have been comparatively 
Innocent. It is supposed that persons of 
great authority said in another place, they 
did not know they should have any orders 
from his majesty to make any communi- 
cation. That we al] know in parliament 
to be correct in point of form, considering 
the place in which it was spoken, because 
it is in this House that the measure must 
originate. This is another signal instance 
of the folly of ministers, for they must 
know what effect this would have on the 
uninformed. The minister talks of misre- 
precni one and the effect of it. Was 

e ignorant of that effect ? He who caus- 
ed the Habeas Corpus act to be suspended, 
must surely be aware of the possibility of 
there being Jacobins, as he hascalled them, 
in this country, who would be ready to mis- 
represent his intentions. I think there are 
not in this country a sufficient number of 
such persons to make us shake in our deter- 
mination to adhere to the constitution, but 
although I do not think there are enough 
to do that, yet I think there may be 
enough to distribute a hand-bill. This 
he must know as well as any man. Then I 
ask, was he not criminally guilty in neg- 
lecting to do that which would render 
vain all such attempts? There is another 
view in which this important question may 
be considered. I am not going to give 
any opinion on the negotiation between 
the delegates of the fleet and the Admi- 
ralty, at Portsmouth; but that measure 
having taken place, it ought to be consi- 
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dered as a negotiation in which there were 
certain stipulations. Noman can be sa- 
tisfied in a negotiation until the stipula- 
tions of it are performed. Why, then, I 
ask, if it was not essential for the public 
benefit, that this negotiation should be 
made as short as possible? Has that been 
done? If you tell me this was only a 
promise, that time must be taken to per- 
form it, and that the seamen ought to have 
been satisfied that it would be fulfilled, I 
answer, that a promise is, in its nature, an 
incomplete act, and the longer you are 
in performing it, the more reason do you 
give for doubting your sincerity. Delay, 
therefore, upon this occasion, considering 
al] the circumstances, amounts to guilt on 
the part of ministers. But it is said, mi- 
nisters were sincere. I never doubted it. 
I never thought of making any accusation 
against them that they did not intend to 
make good their promise to the seamen. 
What I complain of is, that they delayed 
the performance of that promise unneces- 
sarily ; in consequence of which some of 
the best blood of this country has been 
spilt. Then comes the general answer, 
‘¢ Ministers cannot be guilty of any crime 
upon this occasion; what interest have 
they in being so?” I know not what in- 
terest any men can have in guilt. I know 
not what interests any ministers can have 
in being bad ministers ; and yet we know 
that men have been guilty, and that mi- 
nisters have been bad ministers; that 
they have appeared in this world, and I 
am afraid will continue to appear, and 
unless there is some controlling power 
exercised over them, they will continue to 
doas they have done—much mischief to 
mankind. I say that ministers have dis- 
covered an incapacity which renders them 
quite unfit to manage the affairs of this 
country, and which they will ruin ualess 
this House interposes its authority. Will 
any gentleman opposite deny this? That 
ministers have heaped upon this country 
misfortune upon misfortune, that they 
have committed blunder upon biunder, 
and that they have very nearly accom- 
plished the ruin of this country? There 
are disasters and disgraces which, after a 
long succession, destroy the faculties of 
the human mind. I take that to be the 
case of the minister. He 1s, to use a 
vulgar expression, “+ beat blind.” ‘Fhat 
is now his only excuse, his only apolog y. 
Who but a man who had been so dis- 
graced, could have been blind to the 
consequences of the delay of which he 
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has been guilty upon this occasion? I 
know I am accused of speaking with too 
much warmth upon many subjects; all I 
can say in answer to that charge is, that I 
feel for the situation of this country with 
warmth, and I speak from feelings, of 
which I think no man ought to be asham- 
ed. Look at what has been done in point 
of fact in this business. I stated formerly, 
that on the 25rd of April a letter arrived 
from Portsmouth. The minister states it 
to be the 24th. He states, that in one 
day the memorial was made for the lords of 
the Admiralty, and here the minister is 
correct literally rather than substantially, 
because the news: was known early in the 
morning: but it was not presented till 
the 26th, and the order in council was 
not issued until the 3rd of May. Here is 
2 delay of seven days upon points of form 
which did not require the delay of as 
many hours. The delay in all is full four- 
teen days. Reflect onthe circumstances 
that hive happened, and then say whe- 
ther or no you think that delay ciriminal ? 
But, it seems, this was all matter of 
chance: for the fleet might have sailed 
before the last disturbance took place, 
had it met with a fair wind. Suppose 
this be granted; then I ask, ought not 
Mipisters to provide against chances? 
Had they done so, they might have con- 
verted into a blessing that interposition of 
Providence which, under other circum- 
stances. would have been considered as a 
disadvantage, by retarding the operations 
of the fleet. By this the evils would have 
been avoided, and the sailors completely 
satisfie!. But if they had sailed, they 
would have sailed without having been 
satisfied ; and what would have been the 
effect of insinuations to them of your insin- 
cerity in that situation, I will not dwell 
upon. I do not know how far this busi- 
ness may be said even now to be settled. 
We ought to know, what has been granted 
of what was asked, and what denied. 
The public have a right to know these 
facts, because on them depends the ques- 
tion of our future security. We should, 
therefore, show our vigilance, by mark- 
ing the conduct of ministers with our 
cénsure. | 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
transaction which had given rise to the 
present discussion, was one which had 
given the most poignant concern to his 
majesty’s ministers; but though they deeply 
regretted that it should have happened, 
yet that regret was not mixed with any 
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remorse on their own account. Notwith- 
standing what might be insinuated to the 
contrary, no man breathing had. cason to 
doubt, that when the fleet dropped down 
to St. Helen’s, the mutiny was completely 
over, and the seamen satisfied with the 
eoncessions which had been made to 
them. Was it fair then to argue, that 
ministers ought to have suspected that 
would happen which no man in the king- 
dom could possibly foresee? Ifthe right 
hon. gentleman reallv thought there was 
so much danger in what he called an exe 
traordinary delay, though he might not 
be inclined to hold communication with 
his majesty’s ministers upon every occa- 
sion, he could not think it would have 
been very improper for him to have 
given them a hint of what he knew or 
what he suspected. It was plain 
the right hon. gentleman did not do this 
because he thought the danger was over. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that 
there were alarms in the country of the 
danger of a French party, and he had 
added that as ministers were convinced that 
this party did exist in the country, they 
ought to have been on their guard, lest 
they should again sow the seeds of dis- 
content on board the fleet. He believed 
there were many persons of that descrip- 
tion in the country; but as he had been 
often blamed for stating that there were any 
such persons in the kingdom, he could 
not help being surprised that ministers 
should now be accused of not guarding 
sufficiently against them. He was ready 
to confess, that he had experienced great 
satisfaction from a conviction that the seae 
men were not infected with Jacobinism. 
In the moments of the greatest exaspe- 
ration they had declared, that they would 
not suffer the Crown of Eugland to be 
imposed upon, nor the glory of the British 
fleet to be tarnished. He firmly believed, 
if any attempt had been made to de- 
tach them from those principles of lovalt 
which had always distinguished Britis 
seamen, they would not have yielded to 
any such attempt. He _ believed even 
now, that they would regard all attempts 
of that kind with indignation ; but no at- 
tack of that kind had then been made upon 
them. Some persons, however, for whom 
he could not find a name sufficiently de- 
scriptive of their wickedness, soon sought 
to mislead them. The moment the ques- 
tion of the seaincn’s pay and provisions 
were settled, and his majesty’s most graci- 
ous pardon granted to them, these persons- 
(2 L] 
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endeavoured to persuade them that the par- 
don wasa forgery. When misrepresenta- 
tions on what had passed on this subject in 
another place had been circulated abroad, 
their mode of attack was changed. The 
seamen were then told, that parliament 
meant to betray them. Before this mali- 
cious falsehood, was circulated amongst 
_ them, they had entertained no jealousy, 
because there was no ground for it. But 
did the right hon. gentleman mean to say, 
that some such event as that which had 
unhappily occurred, might not have taken 
place if the business had been brought be- 
fore parliament sooner? Was the right 
hon. gentleman certain that the same dia- 
bolical tongues would not have invented 
some other story, calculated to promote 
that confusion which they desired? It 
must, however, give the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the House to learn, that when the 
resolution voted on Monday last was sent 
down to Portsmouth, favourable sypmtoms 
of areturn to duty appeared among the 
seamen. This was the natural conse- 
quence of their discovering that they had 
been imposed upon; and he trusted that 
' this disposition would continue, and that 
all differences would be finally adjusted 
when they should learn that the House 
had so completely fulfilled all that had 
been promised to them. It could not, 
however, be denied, that the seamen were 
satisfied with the grants of the Admiralty. 
The greatest proof of their satisfaction 
was, that they immediately acted upon it, 
by returning to their duty. It wastherefore 
in vain to argue that the second mutin 
was occasioned by any neglect of admi- 
nistration. No man could tell whether 
that unhappy affair might not have hap- 
pened under very different circumstances ; 
at the same time he was ready to allow, 
that if any suggestion had been made to 
his majesty’s ministers, of danger to be 
apprehended from delaying the measure 
s0 often alluded to, they deserved censure ; 
but in fact, this danger never entered into 
the imagination of any man. Under all 
these circumstances he was convinced 
the House would not agree to the motion. 
_Mr. Curwen wished to know whether 
the seamen had demanded more than was 
granted to them by the Admiralty? If 
they had demanded more than was granted 
to them, and any disaffection remained on 
that occasion, ministers could not have 
been too expeditious in ratifying all that 
had been stipulated they should obtain. 
Any delay in this case certainly deserved the 
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‘censure of the House. On the other 


hand, if every thing the seamen had de- 
manded was granted to them by the Ad. 
miralty, he was ready to ainit that 
ministers might suppose there was 
no reason to apprehend that new dis- 
contents would arise in consequence of 
the business not having been laid before 
parliament. If he could be convinced the 
latter was the real situation of the case, 
he should think himself bound to vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that more was at one 
time demanded by the seamen, than that 
upon the granting of which they returned 


to their duty. 

Lord George Cavendish said, that no- 
body could have more respect than he fox 
the noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, and he believed that no blame at- 
tached to him in the present instance; 
but there was certainly a criminal neglect 
in ministers not fulfilling the stipulations 
which had heen made by the board of 
Admiralty at Portsmouth : 


The Hoase divided : 
Tellers. 
YEAS Mr. Whitbread - - 


} 63 


~} 287 


Mr. Curwen <- «- - 


Mr. Charles Yorke 
Mr. Wallace - - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate onthe Duke of Bedford's Motion 
relative to the Advances made by the Bank 
to Government.| May 15. The Duke of 
Bedford reminded their lordships‘ that 
they were this day summoned to take 
into consideration the Report of the Secret 
Committee * on the Order of Council of 
the 26th of February last, prohibiting the 
Bank from paying their notes in specie. 
It became incumbent upon their lordships 
to take that report into consideration, 
and to found some resolutions upon it, ag 
their committee had not drawn any con- 
clusion from the evidence laid before 
them. As he was the person who had 
moved for the appointment of that com- 
mittee, he considered it his duty to pro- 
pose these. resolutions; for if their lord- 
ships did not express a decided disappro- 
bation of the conduct which government 
had pursued they would implicate the 
character of that House, and of the na- 
tion. When he first read the order of 
council ascribing the drain of cash from. 


NOES 


* For a Copy of the Report, see p. 449, 
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the Bank, which rendered it necessary to 
prohibit the payment of their notes in 
specie, to an unfounded alarm of invasion, 
he much doubted the truth of the allega- 
tion. For if an unexpected rua upon the 
Bank had been occasioned to that extent 
by the alarm of: invasion, it appeared 
to him that that run had not taken 
place at the opening of the session, when 
danger of invasion was so strongly in- 
culcated upon the minds of the people ; 
but if he was lead to doubt of the truth 
of the allegation when the order of council 
first appeared, those doubts were con- 
firmed when he found that the committee 
appointed by ballot to inquire into the 
causes which produced it, was composed 
not only of the zealous supporters of minis- 
ters, but of members of that very cabinet 
upon whose conduct they were appointed 
to decide. When he found this mockery 
of inquiry carried into practice in a case 
where, if the measure which was to be 
investigated was pronounced to have been 
injurious and impolitic, the authors of it 
would have been impeached; and when 
he recollected the various instances of 
incapacity and duplicity by ‘which the 
present administration was marked, he 
conceived that the real cause of the order 
m council was very different from the 
pretended one. Impressed with these 
sentiments, he had thought it his duty to 
shove for another committee, with more 
extended powers. This ministers did not 
think proper to deny; but the committee 
was composed, as betore; of their own 
supporters. He scarcely supposed that a 
committee so formed was likely to brr 
to light the true causes which produce 
the order in council. But on this point 
he was fortunately disappointed; the 
committee having had to examine men of 
the first respectability, all of whom coin- 
cided in sentiment, and having had to in- 
written documents which left not a 
shadow of doubt respecting the inferences 
which ought to be drawn fromthem. He 
was disposed to doubt the truth of the 
matter contained in the order of council 
from the beginning. Those doubts had 
been confirmed by the investigation of the 
committee. Mr. Giles had stated, that he 
bad made frequent representations, in the 
preside of governor of the Bank, to the 
ehancellor of the exchequer, all of which 
tended to persuade him of the danger to 
the Bank from tte dimmution of its specie, 
in consequence of foreign remittances 
and advancesto government. Mr. Raikes 
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stated, that he had had conferences with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, as de- 
puty governor of the Bank, in which re- 
presentations were made to him on the 
subject of foreign loans, or remittances; 
and on the danger of continuing the ad- 
vances made by the Bank to government. 
Mr. Bosanquet stated, that if the advances 
of the Bank to tahini had been paid 
off, or greatly diminished, it would have 
enabled the Bank to regulate at their dis- 
cretion the amount of theirnotes in circulg- © 
tion, and would have diminished the neces- 
sity for issuing the order of council ; hecon- 
cluded from the answers of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that no doubt could be 
entertained that he was fully aware of the 
apprehensions of the bank directors, arising 
from the frequent advances which were 
made to government, and that by persisting 
inthe same line of conduct contrary to their 
remonstrances, he rushed into the danger 
which they foresaw, and against which he 
was warned.—He next called the attention 
of their lordships to a paper annexed to 
the Report, intituled a Summmary of the 
Chief Points which had occurred to the 
Committee in the course of their inquiry. 
How this paper came to be called a sum- 
mary he knew not! for no one who read 
it could consider it as conveying the sub- 
stance of that report. This paper 
abounded in gross misrepresentations of 
the truth, in shameful attempts to conceal 
what ought to be known to the House, 
and in assertions which were not warranted 
by fact. It began by stating the amount 
of circulation in the kingdom : this opened 
a wide field, and whether it was necessary 
for the committee to enter into it he 
could not pretend to say; but if an ac- 
count was to be given of the circulation, 
it should have been given accurately. As 
it was contended, however, in this paper, 
that the difficulties of the Bank were 
owing in some degree to a scarcity of cir- 
culating medium, it was not surprising 
that they endeavoured to keep part of the 
means of circulation in the back ground. 
Hence it was denied that bills of exchange 
were applicable to the purposes of circu- 
lation. ‘ Inland bills of exchange”’ (say 
the authors of this paper) “ are thought 
by many to be a part of the circulation of 
the kingdom. They are not strictly so in 
the same sense as the two sorts of paper 
before mentioned, namely, notes of the 
Bank of England, and bills of country 
bankers.” That bills of exchange could 
not answer all the purposes of cash, was 
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retty notorious; but he referred to Mr. 

hornton’s evidence upon the subject: 
‘¢ In calling, bills of exchange a means of 
circulation, I do not consider them as 
equally so with coin and notes payable on 
demand, since they ostensibly serve the 
purbeee of ascertaining debts between 

uyer and seller, and of pledging the ac- 
ceptor to a punctual payment, and are 
often created chiefly with that view, and 
are used but sparingly and occasionally 
as a menns of circulation. I cunceive 
that the number of bills of exchange, 
which may happen at any time to exist, 
-bears no necessary proportion to the mag- 


nitude of the existing trade, although I 


conceive that the use of them in payment 
does bear a pretty regular proportion to 
the quantity of commerce. For instance, 
at Liverpool and Manchester, all payments 
are made either in coin or in bills of ex- 
change.” Now when he considered that 
bills of exchange were the chief means of 
circulation in these two great manufac- 
turing towns, and that they bore a regular 
roportion to the quantity of commerce, 
fe could hardly agree with the opinion ad- 
vanced in the paper, that they were not a 
part of the circulation of the kingdom, 
strictly so understood.— Among the vari- 
ous causes which had produced the scar- 
city of cash in the Bank, was one which 
he thought was scarcely worth the atten 
tion of that House, and which he should 
not have supposed the committee could 
have gravely stated, namely the diminished 
number of bills of inclosure since the war. 
There was bound up in the report, a 
comparative statement of the number of 
bills of inclosure before and since the 
commencement of the war, from which it 
appeared that they had increased very 
considerably since the war began. They 
would find, however, that the same thing 
happened during the Amercian war in 
pretty nearly the same proportion; the 
only inf.rence, therefore, that could be 
drawn was, that it was one of the conse- 
quence: of the war; which the committee 
would have seen, had they called for the 
account for the last twenty instead of the 
last nine ,ears.—He came now tu a sub- 
ject of a much more serious nature. 
had said before, that things were stated 
as facts in this paper which were not war- 
ranted by the evidence given in the re- 
port. How to account for the gross mis- 
statement which he was about to mention, 


he was utterly at a loss. In p. 252, they | favourable to the country. 


found tat the remittances made for 
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the services of the war in the West Indies, 


on the continent of Europe, in Corsica, 


and other distant parts of the world, 
amounted during the four last years to 
33,510,7791. ; that the sums expended on 
the European continent, distinguished 
from those expended in other distant 
parts of the world, durmg the said four 
years, including the imperial loan, and 
the advances made to the Emperor, 
amounted to 14,988,422/. ; and, lastly, that 
the sums paid for all sorts of military ser- 
vices on the continent, during the war 
ended in 1763, a:ounted to 20,676,997/. 
He had to remark, in the first place, upon 
this statement, that if the authors of the 
Report meant to compare the expenses 


of the present war on the continent with 


those of the war ending in 1763, 
the number of years ought to have been 
marked, and then their lordships would 
have tound that there had been expended 
in the four years of the present war almost 
as much as had been expendeu in eight 
years of the former war; for it is to be re- 
collected that there is one million to be 
deducted trom the 20,000,000/. of ex pense 
incurred in the war of 1768, for the wind- 
ing up of the accounts which still remain as 
a charge to be defrayed at the conclusion 
of the present war. This was not. all. 
In the account of our continental ex- 
penses during the present war, the sums 
advanced to the Emperor are said to be in- 
cluded. It so happened, however, that the 
account was accurate only by leaving out 
the words “ including the imperial loan and 
the advances made to the _ Emperor.’ 
These sums appeared in the title, but 
were excluded from the body of the ac- 
count, so that in fact there was an error 
in the total sum of 5,500,000/. He left 
it to their lordships to decide whether the 
error originated in intention or in igno- 
rance ; but to one or other of these causes 
it must be imputed.—The next pvint to 
which he called the attention of the 
House, was the state of our experts and 
imports. He reminded their lordships, 
that in the last years of the American 
war, the excess of the exports above the 
imports of the country were averaged at 
As this excess was a naturla 
concomitant in war, he cautioned the 
House how they acceded to the inference 
that was drawn from it. The additional 
expense of naval stores, is stated tu have 
rendered the balance of: commerce less 
But it ought 
to have been mentioned, that this very 
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.circumstance increased the excess of our 
exports over our imports. The shock 
which public credit had sustained on 
the present occasion was compared to the 
state of the country in 1763, when a simi- 
lar shock was felt, occasioned by the ex- 
tension of commerce, immediately upon 
the return of peace. * But he would ask, 
whether the country was in the same cir- 
‘cumstances Dow as it was then, and whe- 
ther a calamity befalling us io time of war 
could be ascribed to the same cause with 
a difficulty springing from the couclusion 
of a peace? In the summary now before 
them, he was surprised to find the most 
material parts of the evidence entirely 
emitted, namely, the correspondence 
which took place between the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the directors of the 
Bank upon the danger which would result 
from his persevering in making remit- 
tances to fureign powers, and their conti- 
nuing to make advances to government. 
To the evidence upon this subject the au- 
thors of the summary merely refer, with- 
out attempting to give the substance of it. 
It would have been difficult, indeed, to 
have given 3 summary of these conferences 
and this correspondence; for it is impos- 
sible to expunge one sentence they con- 
tain without expunging a charge against 
the minister. lt was to this part of the 
report, however, to which he begged leave 
to call the particular attention of the 
House, as it was upon this branch of it that 
he meant to found his resolutions. In the 
summary of the report Mr. Ellison is re- 
cheng as ascribing the stoppage of the 

ewcastle banks to a local alarm, similar 
to that in 1793. Now, it was to be ob- 
served, that Mr. Ellison, in his evidence, 
represented the alarm of 1793 as origi- 
nating in the stoppage of the banks; so 
that it the present alarm was similar to 
that of 1793, it was the effect, and not the 
cause of the shock that public credit had 
sustained. In his grace’s opinion, that 
shock had been produced, not by alarms, 
but by a combination of different causes, 
many of which had existed for some time 
back. Upon this part of the subject he 
regrettcu that some papers, containing 
étatements uf the quantity of cash in the 
Bank at different periods, which were laid 
before the committee, hah not been pub- 
lished in their Report. He could have 
shown trom them that the statements 
contained in the Report were false. In 
the report the cash of the Bank was said 
to be higher in June than in March, and 
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the greatest drain was represented to have 
taken place in March and June. But 
these papers would have proved, that a 
very serious drain commenced as early as 
June 1795; though the committee did 
not state it as commencing till September 
in that year.—His prace next adverted to 
the evidence of Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
Boyd. Without calling into question 
their veracity, he doubted the truth of 
their speculative opinions: the more so, 
as he found that they doubted the truth 
of them themselves. He found Mr. Boyd 
dealing in opinions, which were much in 
vogue in France at the beginning of the 
revolution, and which at that time were re- 
probated by ministers as leading to inevi- 
table ruin. The substance of Mr. Boyd's 
and Mr. Thornton’s opinions was, that 
the difficulties which the commercial world 
had experienced, and the shock which 
public credit had sustained, arose from 
the Bank not extending their discounts. 
To the theories of these gentlemen he op- 
thei the sentiments of Mr. Adam Smith. 

ere he again had to complain of the au- 
thors of the Report for endeavouring to 
mislead. One would naturally conclude 
from the Report, that the facts it con- 
tained related to the state of the country 
at the time the order of council was 
issued, as there was nothing upon the 
face of the Report to excite a suspicion 
that it was otherways. He thought it his 
duty to state, however, that the facts 
there recorded, related not to the time at 
which the order of council was issued, 
but to the period at which the witnesses 
were examined. The reduction of the 
paper in circulation amounted to only 
one-eighth from the quantity. afloat in 


-1795: but even supposing that the de- 


crease had been greater, he could not 
perceive how a decrease of notes could 
produce a decrease of cash, though he 
could easily perceive that a decrease of 
cash might produce a decrease of notes. 
Mr. Thornton said, that it was the same 
thing to the mercantile world whether ad- 
vances were made by the Bank to the mer- 
chants or to government; and that it was 
only from asuperficial view ofthings that the 
merchants formed a different conclusion. 
His grace, for one, was willing to partake 
in the error of the merchants; for tf he 
wanted money to carry on his trade, he 
conceived it would be very little comfort 
to him to be told that the Bank were 
about to lend a million to government. 
He found also that these gentlemen con- 
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tradicted their own opinion in what they 
afterwards advanced respecting the un- 
willingness of private bankers to discount 
the bills of individuals when money was 
at'a high rate of interest. He found also, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, if 
ever he had been a convert to their opi- 
nion, had now abandoned it; since he was 
for repaying the Bank the advances they 
had made to government, with a view, no 
doubt, to relieve it from its present diffi- 
culties. This measure was an acknow- 
ledgment that the repayment of these 
advances at an earlier period would have 
averted the calamities which have recently 
befallen it ; for it was not to be supposed 
that any measure could retrieve it when 
ruined which would not have saved it from 
ruin, if adopted in time. The only part of 
the Report which it remained for him to 
notice, was that toward the conclusion, re- 
specting alarm. So convinced were the 
committee, that the necessity which pro- 
duced the order of council had nothing 
to do with alarm as its cause, that they 
never mention it to the conclusion of the 
Report. Indeed it would not have been 
perfectly consonant with the theory which 
runs through that Report, to have ascnb- 
ed the evil to alarm as its cause: for 
however much an jill-grounded alarm 
might tend to remove cash from circula- 
tion, it could not narrow the circulation 
of bank nates, which the theorists de- 
scribed as the only evil in existence. The 
noble duke then proceeded to state the 
substance of the resolutions which he 
meant to propose, founded upon the cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween the bank directors and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; the tendency of 
which, on the part of the Bank, was, to 
procure repayment of the advances made 
by them to government, stating also the 
danger which might result to the Bank 
from government persisting in its demand 
for new advances, without discharging 
any part of its past arrears: and on the 
partof the chancellor of the exchequer 
to procure new advances from the Bank, 
by holding out to them promises of re- 
payment which were no souner made than 
violated. His grace went through the 
different parts of this correspondence, 
commenting upon the resolutions of the 
bank directors, and the answers made to 
them by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He icalarly adverted to the resolution 
of court of directors of the 1]th of 
February, 1796, and Mr. Pitt’s answer to 
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it of that date, in which he positively pro- 
mises not to make any farther loan or ad- 
vance to the Emperor, without previously 
consulting the Bank, while at that very 
moment he was sending money abroad 
for the service of his imperial majesty, 
without the authority of parliament. On 
the 30th of July ¢ resolution was passed 
by the court of directors, reminding the 
ancellor of the exchequer of his former 
and repeated promise to reduce their ad- 
vances as speedily as possible, and deter. 
mining for the future to refuse payment of 
all treasury bills beyond the sum of 
500,000/. Although that was about the 
time fixed for the meeting of parliament, the 
minister persisted in concealing from the 
public the real state of their finances. 
And when liament was convened, in- 
stead of plainly communicating to the 
legislature the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the country, he put into the mouth of 
his majesty an expression of satisfaction 
that the temporary embarrassments which 
had been felt were no longer in existence, 
and that the extent and solidity of the 
resources of the nation had triumphed 
over all the difficulties to which, for a pe- 
riod, they had been subjected. It was 
curious also to remark the excuses which 
were made by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for the violation of his engage- 
ment: he first forgets his promise ; then 
those under him do not obey his orders; 
a third time he is obliged to go to Cam- 
bridge ; and last of all the Bank gave him 
too short notice. With respect to the 
conduct of the bank directors, his grace 
thought them culpable in not Jaying be- 
fore the legislature the means which the 
chancellor of the exchequer took to pro- 
‘cure money from them. They had done 
every thing, however, which, according to 
their conceptions, they could do with 
prope: The noble duke concluded 
y appealing to their lordships, as the 
persons who were to decide, whether they 
should pass a censure upon the unprin- 
cipled and corrupt conduct of ministers, 
or whether they should attempt to screen 
them from the just condemnation which 
awaited them. If they did not show 
by their vote that a weak and incapable 
administration, after violating every prin- 
op of rectitude, and outraging the rights 
of the people, could not escape the just 
punishment of their crimes, by holding 


‘out the rewards of corruption as a bribe 


for the purchase of indemnity, they would 
be participating in their guilt, and would 
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eventually share in their disgrace. If 
they passed a vote of censure upon the 
ruinous and destructive plans which mi- 
nisters had been pursuing, the support 
which they had hitherto given them might 
be imputed to error; but if they persisted 
in lending support in defiance of the 
plainest proofs of criminality, error would 
no longer be recurred to as a plea of de- 
fence. He called upon them to show the 
country and the world, whether they had 
one spark of British spirit in their bosoms; 
whether they were virtuous enough to at- 
knowledge their faults, and brave enough 
to shake off the fetters of corruption. He 
invoked them to show that they had their 


children and their posterity in their contem-, 


plation, and that they were not regardless 
of every thing beyond the passing hour. He 
was aware that he might be accused of 
overstepping the bounds of moderation ; 
but when he reflected on the character of 
the present administration, those despoilers 
of our fortunes, those oppressors of the 

oor, those plunderers of the rich,—when 
fe saw some of the greatest and most 
powerful individuals in the kingdom, be- 
come the despicable agents, or venal par- 
tisans of a corrupt and desperate faction, 
he could not boast cold-blooded patience 
—he had noclaim to apathy. If they 
thought that they could restrain public 
opinion by chains and fetters, they were 
miserably mistaken. They might attempt 
to stop the current of the tide, but he 
warned them that a boisteroue wind might 
arise which would drive it beyond its 
banks, and deluge all around. They were 
called upon by the imperious voice of 
awful and threatening events to rouse 
from their supineness, to awake from their 
torpid state of lethargy. He trusted that 
there were none in that House who dis- 
trusted the loyalty of the people of this 
country ; but he reminded them that En- 
glishmen were born to be free, and must 
be free. If the government, therefore, 
wished to preserve its authority, it must be 
by reigning not over the will, but in the 
hearts of the nation. His grace set 
down, having moved the first of the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

1. “ That it appears to this House that sub- 
sequent to June 1795, and during the year 
1796, a t diminution was experienced in 
the specie of the Bank of England. 

2. “ That the governor and deputy governor 
of the Bank did, at various periods, represent 
to thechancellor of the exchequer the danger 
to the Bank, from the diminution of its 
specie, 
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3. “ That during these periods the directors 
of the Bank frequently remonstrated with the 
chancellor of the exchequer on the magnitude 
of their advances to government, anxiously re- 
quiring payment, or aconsiderable reduction 
of the same; but that nevertheless the chan« 
cellor of the exchequer not only neglected to 
comply with the object of those remon- 
strances, but usually, under pretence of the ne- 
cessity of the public service, renewed his de- 
mands for farther aid ; and that under the 
sea | of the case, as stated to them by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the directors of 
the Bank were, from time to time, induced to 
eonsent to farther accommodation. 

4. “ That the chancellor of the exchequer 
frequently solicited such farther accommodae 
tion in the most anxious and pressing terms ; 
declaring, that it was impossible to avoid the 


mostserious embarrassmentsto the public ser- - 


vice, unless the bank directors afforded the as- 
sistance he required. 

5. “ That although by these means the df. 
rectors of the Bank were induced to comply 
with his demands, they generally expressed 
their reluctance in strong language ; and 
they at last, that is to say, on the 28th of Ju 
1796, thought it necessary for their own justi- 
fication, to request the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to lay, before his majesty’s cabinet, 
their most serious and solemn remonstrance ; 
in which they declare, that ‘ sensible of the 
‘ alarming and peat a state of public cre- 
‘dit, nothing could induce them to comply 


‘ with the demand then made upon them, but. 


‘ the dread that this refusal might be produc- 
‘ tive of a greater evil.’ 

6. “ That during the above period, a consi- 
derable portion of the Bank advances was oe- 
casioned by payments of bills of exchange 
drawn on the treasury from abroad. 

7 ‘“ That it had seldom been the custom of 
the Bank of England to advance, on the ac- 
count of such bills, more than from 20,0001. to 
30,000/.; and that even during the American 
war, such bills never exceeded at any one 
time the sum of 150,000/ , the wisdom of our 
ancestors having fogeseen and provided 
against the mischief of similar advances, by a 
clause in an act passed in the Sth year of 
William and Mary, by which the governor and 
company of the Bank of England were res- 
trained from advancing any sums of money, 
other than on such funds on which a credit is 
granted by parliament. 

8. “ That from and after the year 1793, at 
which time an act of parliament passed, con- 
taining a clause, by which the directors of the 
Bank are indemnified for the advances they 
had mate on bills drawn from abroad, and ex- 
empted in future from the penalties of the said 
act of William and Mary respecting such ad- 
vances to government, the amount of Trea- 
sury bills paid at the Bank comtinued progres- 
sively to increase; and that between the ist 
of January 1795, and the 25th of February, 
1797, sums to the amount of upwards of 

@ 
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15,000,0001. were at different penods advanced 
to government upon this head. 

9. “ That the directors of the Bank did, at 
various times during the years 1795, 1796 and 
1797, apply to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer for repayment of such advances, and 
represent to him the ruinous consequences to 
themselves and to the public, of continuing 
the system of making Treasury bills payable 
atthe Bank; and that they even declared 
they conceived it to be ‘ an unconstitu- 
‘tional mode of raising money, and what 
‘ they were not warranted by their charter to 
* consent to.’ 

* 10. “ That’the chancellor of the exchequer 
did, at various times in that period, undertake | 
to reduce the advances on that head within 
the sum of 500,000/., and likewise so to ar- 
range his payments as to put an end to the 
account, but that nevertheless the said pro 
mises never were kept by him. and that the 
advanceson treasury bills, on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, 1797, amounted to 1,619,0191. 

11 “Tht foreign remittances to a much 
larger amount than ever were known in the 
most expensive wars in which this country has 
been involved, have taken place since the year 
1793. ; 

12. * That the extent of such remittances | 
occasioned, at so early a period as the end of : 
the year 1791, and the beginning of the year 
1795, great alarm in the minds of the direc- 
tors, which they at various periods communi- 
cated to the chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
that on the 3d of December, 1795, the court 
of directors, under the apprehension that it | 
was intended to grant a farther loan to the | 
Emperor, came to a resolution, by which they 
declared their unanimous opinion, that should 
such a loan take place it would be most fatal 
in its consequences to the Bank of England. 
That they communicated such resolution to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who assured 
them he should lay aside all thoughts of it, 
unless the situation of things relative to the 
Bank should so alter as to render such a 
loan of no importance or inconvenience to 
them. ) 

13. “ That on the Sth of Feb. 1796, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, after stating, in 
conversation with the governor and deputa- 
tions from the Bank of England, his op:nion 
of the necessity of farther assisting the Em- 
peror, promised to take no step in that business 
without previously communicating to them 
his intention. 

14. § Thaton the 11th Feb. 1796, the di- 
rectors of the Bank passed unanimously the 
following resolution: ‘That it is the opinion 
‘ of this court, founded upon the experience of 
‘ the effects of the late imperial loan, that if 
‘any firther loan, or advance of money, to 
‘the Emperor, or to any other foreign state, 
‘should, in the present state of affairs, take 
‘ place, it will in all probability prove fatal to_ 
‘the Bank of England. The court of direc- 
‘ tors, therofore, do most earnestly deprecate 
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‘ the adeption of anv such measure, and they 


| € solemnly protest against any responsibility 


‘for the calamitous consequences that may 
* follow thereupon.’ 

* To which resolution, when communicated 
to him. the chancellor of the exchequer re- 
turned for answer, ‘That after the repeated in- 
‘ timations which he had given to the governor 
‘ &c. of the Bank, that no farther loan to the 
‘ Emperor would be resolved on without pre- 
* vious communication with the Bank, he did 
* not see any reason for these resolutions, that 
‘ he did suppose they were adopted in a mo- 
‘ mrent of alarm, and that he should consider 
‘ them tn that light’ 

15th. “ That both from the general tenor 
of the said answer, and trom its particular re- 
ference tu the substance and matter of the re-. 
solution then communicated to him, he gave 
the governor. &c. of the Bank to understand 
that he was bound by promise tu them, to ne- 
gotiate no loan for the service of his imperial 
majesty, nor to make any remittance either 
to his said imperial majesty, or any foreign 
prince, under any pretences whatever, with- 
out previously communicating such his inten- 
tion to the Bank of England ; that the direc- | 
tors sounderstood him; and, that, impressed 
with that belief, they abstained from making 
any farther remonstrance on this subject. 

16. That nevertheless the chancellor of 
the exchequer, for some time prior to Febru- 
ary 11, 1796, clandestinely remitted, and did 
for several months subsequent, clandestinely 
remit, to his said imperial majesty, and other | 
foreign princes, large sums of money, in defi- 
ance of his repeated promises, and in violation 
of his solemn engagement with the Bank of 
England, and consequent upon their resolution 
of the 11th of February. 

17. “That it appears that if the said 
advances of the Bank to government had 
been paid off when required, or considerably 
reduced, the Bank would have been enabled 
to reduce, if expedient, the amount of its 
outstanding notes; and that such option 
would have been of essential service to its in- 
terests. 

18. ‘* That it appears, from the evidence of 
the governorand deputy-governor of the Bank, 
that if the said advances had been paid off 
when required, or considerably redueed, the 
Bank would have been enabled tu give more 
extended aid to the mercantile interest of 
Great Britain, in the way of discount. 

19. That tt appears, that if the advances on 
the treasury bills had been paid off when 
required, and as the chancellor of the exche- 

uer had promised, and the foreign remittances 
abstained from, as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had likewise promised, there would 
have existed no necessity for suspending the 
due and ordinary course of the Bank payments 
in cash. | 

20. “ That it appears to this House, upon 
an attentive examination of the evidence re- 
ported by the secret committee, upon a minute 
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perusal of the correspondence between the 

overnor and directors of the Bank of Eng- 
and and the chancellor of the exchequer, du- 
ring the ycars 1795, 1796, and 1797, and after 
athorough review of the whole circumstances 
ofthe case, that the neglect of the chancellor 
of the exchequer in discharging, or sufficiently 
diminishing, the amount of the sums advanc- 
ed to government by the Bank of England ; 
his perseverance in directing treasury bills of 
exchange to an amount unexampled to be 
paid at the Bank; his frequent promises, and 
constant breach of those promises, to reduce 
their amount within the sum of 500,000/.; and 
the enurmous amount of his remittances to 
foreign princesin loans and subsidies, were 
the principal and leading causes which pro- 
duced the necessity for suspending the due 
and ordinary course of the Bank paymects 
in cash.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

The Earl of Liverpool hoped to be able 
to satisfy their habsrond that they ought 
Nnotto agreeto the resolution. With regard 
to the constitution of the committee, it 
was necessary and proper that they should 
have before them every thing connected 
with its investigation. As to the conduct 
of it, could any charge be advanced? Was 
ever any question refused ? Was ever any 
demand foraccounts negatived ? Never was 
the conduct ofa committee more candid and 
impartial. The noble duke said, that a 
great part of his charge was directed per- 
sonally against the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; yet this culprit had been exa- 
mined upon oath before the committee— 
the first instance, in which a party accused 
‘was desired to give evidence against him- 
self. With regard to the Summary allud- 
ed to, nothing could be expressed with 

ater candour. That the diminution of 
ank notes, according to the noble duke’s 
position, would increase the quantity of 
specie, was »b<urd; that it might decrease 
the demand for them, was the only view 
in which the observation was intelligible. 
-—But to come to the charges which had 
been made against the chancellor of the 
exchequer. And to elucidate what he had 
to say on that point, his lordship desired 
the clerk might read the minutes of the 
court of directors in 1795. the answers of 
the chancellor of the exchcquer on the 
Imperial loan in 1795 and 1756, the reso- 
Jutions of the committee of treasury, dated 
Feb. ]1, 1796, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer’s farther answer, As to the 
effect of the advances to the Emperor, it 
appeared, frum the Report, that the Bank 
had, at different times made application to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, stating 
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the danger which they apprehended from 
the continuance of foreign remittances. 
A direct answer was given tothe two first, 
stating, that no imperial loan should be 
brought forward. To the third applice- - 
tion, which mentioned both Joan and ad- 
vances, the answer contained information 
that there was to be no loan; but it never 
was to be considered as implying an en- 
gagement beyond what it expressed. 
Certainly nosuch engagement was thought 
to be incurred by the chancellor of the 
exchequer himself. Mr. Raikes, and 
others, did not understand this to be an 
engagement to make no advances. Con- 
sequently there was no room for the charge 
of breach of faith which was urged upon 
this point.—The noble duke was inaccu- 
rate in the facts which he stated as the 
consequences of this measure. No bills 
drawn for these advances were received 
till Jaly, yet the rate of exchange from 
October that year, till March following, 
rose considerably in our favour. Mr. Giles 
too, admitted that the advances, conduct- 
ed as they were, could not produce any 
material effect. The great question, how- 
ever, was this:—Did the loan and advances 
tothe Emperor produce the effect of dis- 
abling the Bank to continue its cash pay- 
ments? Compare the sums sent to the 
continent this war, with the sums sent thi- 
ther in the four last years of the war, end- 
ing in 1763. It appeared from the Report 
that 14,988,000/. had been remitted to the 
continent during this war: during the 
other period alluded to there were 15 mil. 
lions. Could this country afford to do 
this thirty years ago? and in its pre- 
sent situation could the effects of the same 
measure be so disastrous? There was no 
reason to believe: that a remittance to dou- 
ble the amount which had taken place du- 
ring this war would have been attended 
with such effects. It was proved, that the 
balance of trade was, for the last four 
years, at an average of ten millions a year. 
The whole remittances aut of the country 
had been $3 millions, the whole balance 
for the same four yeara of the war had 
been 42 millions. Was it possible, then, 
that the stoppage of the Bank could be 
ascribed to the effect of the imperial re- 
mittances? ‘Io employ the enemies ar-~ 
mies abroad for the security of this coun- 
try, had ever been considered our true po- 
licy by the greatest ministers who had 
guided the affaira of this country. Had 
the chancellor of the exchequer, in the 

resent state of the country, any reason 
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to apprehend danger from pursuing the 
same measures of policy ? . Certainly not. 
With regard to the effect of the advances 
by the Bank to government, in the first 
place, a very considerable sum had been 
stated as advances by the Bank which, in 
fact, did not belong to them, but was 
the amount of unclaimed dividends which 
had been taken for the public service. 
But the advances to government were by 
no means unprecedented in their amount. 
In 1780, es were 10,900,0002., some- 
what higher than in 1797; in 1793, they 
were only 100,000/. less. The Bank, 
too, must be able to make advances, in 
proportion to the general prosperity of 
commerce and extent of wealth. Our 
commerce was nearly double what it was 
in 1782 and 1783. as it possible, then, 
that this advance could produce effects so 
serious a8 to suspend the cash payments 
of the Bank? A great part of the cause 
to which the stoppage and consequent 
distress were to be ascribed was, the in- 
creased demand for discounts, arising 
from a part of the law which he thought 
required to be altered. It was the 12th 
of queen Anne, which prohibited dis- 
counts done at more than 5 per cent. 
The consequences were obvious. In 
time of peace, when money could be 
obtained for less than 5 per cent, 
Poe were willing to lay out their ca- 
pital in discounts. In times of embar- 
rassment, however, more could be made 
by other speculations, and in these such 
capitals were then employed. This ne- 
cessarily occasioned a great demang for 
discounts; and when 12 per cent. could 
be made of the money which by discounts 
produced only five per cent, the tempta- 
tion to employ it in this manner could 
easily be conceived. He had conversed 
with the late Jord Mansfield upon this 
subject, who entirely disapproved of the 
law of the 12th of queen Anne. Indeed, 
he saw no reason why money, like every 
other commodity, should not be allowed 
_ to find its own level and its own price. 
At Hamburgh, the advantages of unre- 
strained transactions upon this head were 
greatly felt. To the bad effect of the li- 
mitation upon the head of usury in this 
country, he was inclined to ascribe the 
situation in which the Bank had been 
placed, and the depreciation which go- 
vernment securities experienced. This 
evil was likewise to be imputed, in a great 
measure, to alarm. Country bank notes 
were the chief circulation in the country, 
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and these, in the moment of dlarm, 
duced arun upon the Bank of England, 
the reservoir of the cash of the kingdom. 
What the effect of alarm would be it was 
easy to conceive. The public circulation 
of the kingdom was about 34 millions ; 
and it was not to be expected that cash 
to the amount of 11 millions, the amouut 
of bank notes, was constantly to be kept. 
Under an alarm, therefore, produced by.a 
demand for cash upon the scale of a very 
extended paper circulation, it must be 
impossible that cash could be obtained to 
answer the general demand. He recol- 
lected the effects which, in different in- 
stances, such alarms had produced in 
1764, in consequence of great bank- 
ruptcies at Amsterdam, Hamburgh, &c. 
the failure of the Ayr bank, and the diffi- 
culties of the country banks in 1792. 
Three of the instances that occurred to 
him happened in times of profound peace. 
This alarm, then, was to be considered, 
in a considerable degree, as the cause of 
the difficulties of the Bank for specie. 
To impute it to the effect of the gradual 
advances made to the Emperor upon the 
immense circulation of this country, was 
altogether absurd. The great capital 
lately laid out in canals, inclosures, and 
other improvements, proved at once the 
extent of the commerce and wealth of the 
country, and showed how such operations 
might in times of embarrassment, press 
upon the general circulation of the coune- 
try, and increase the difficulty which was 
before experienced. For the reasons he 
had stated, he should move the previous 
question. 

Lord Hay said, that much of the mis- 
chief that had of late befallen us had 
originated from our unexampled prospe- 
rity, which had induced a spirit of en- 
terprise and speculation unknown to for- 
mer times. This spirit had increased 
daily since the peace of 1783; and when, 
by any sudden accident, those specula- 
tions were destroyed, it produced effects 
such as we had beheld. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that what- 
ever might be the necessity of continuing 
the order in council, he daubbed the ne- 
cessity of originally issuing it. He thought 
that the Bank might have been enabled to 
go on; or, if obliged at last to stop, it 
would have been better that it had shown 
to the public, that its stoppage arose from 
its own want of cash, instead of its being 
proved that this event arose from the 
wants of the government. The Rank 
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directors had expressly declared, that the 
imperial loan had produced the scarcity 
of their cash, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer had no reason to distrust their 
authority. The advances had effected the 
rate of exchange, and from experience 
of the past, there was every reason to 
apprehend the bad effects of such drains. 
The Bank had repeatedly demanded of 

overnment i a ain of their advances. 
. dt was one of the resources to which they 
trusted for extricating themselves from 
their embarrassment. They had been 
deceived by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Had his promises been kept, they 
would have been enabled to go on. That 
the loan and advances to the Emperor 
and to government, were the causes of the 
stoppage of the Bank, could scarcely be 
doubted. 

Lord Auckland entreated the attention 
of the House to a few observations on the 
princi heads of crimination, which 
the noble duke had brought forward ; and 
first, with respect to the Bank advances 
to government. The magnitude of those 
advances had been strongly reprehended : 
they had not however been greater than 
in some periods of the late war: they had 
not been secret; they had in every session 
been subject to parliamentary discussion. 
They had been occasioned by expenses 
frequently impossible to have been fore- 
seen in the wide and complicated services 
of a war just and necessary; but at the 
same time highly difficult and dangerous. 
A fair and attentive perusal of the com- 
munications on this subject between the 
directors of the Bank and the chancellor 
of the exchequer would show, that there 
does not exist even a pretence to impute 
to the latter either duplicity of conduct, 
or ambiguity of language, ora culpable 
want of foresight. Still, however, the 
magnitude of the Bank advances was open 
to some doubts which might deserve con- 
sideration. 

Are those advances an improvident 
mode of borrowing for the public service, 
provided that they can be Aeniahed with- 
out occasioning a mischievous drain of 
cash from the Bank, or a prejudicial res- 
triction of commercial discounts? The 
answer was obvious and indisputable. 
He would suppose the average amount 
of the Bank advances to be ten millions 
sterling. The interest payable will be 
500,000/. ayear. Let it next be supposed 
that a loan is created to pay off the whole. 
The charge of such a loan will not be less 
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than 6 per cent, or 600,000/. a year; to 
which must be added one per cent. more 
for the sinking fund: and thus taxes must 
be found and baought forwards to produce 
700,000/. a year in the midst of the gene- 
ral pressure of the war; and in the war 
price of the funds, a capital of 20 millions 
must be given for the ten millions bor- 
rowed. It was superfluous to dwell far- 
ther on the detriment resulting to the 
public from such an operation. 

Have the Bank advances to government 
contributed to the restriction of commer- 
cial discounts? He was willing to allow 
that in some degree they may have had 
that effect ; but certainly in a small pro- 
portion to the amount of the advances, 
which are to be considered as a large dis- 
count made to one discounter, and there- 
by distributed through the general chan- 
nels of circulation to bankers and to others, 
who must otherwise have been supplied 
by discounts immediately from the Bank. 

r. Henry Thornton, of whom and of 
whose evidence it was difficult to speak in 
terms of adequate respect, had explained 
that matter with great acuteness. Far- 
ther light had been thrown upon it, and 
upon the whole subject of discounts, by 
the very able and intelligent evidence of 
Mr. Boyd. In point of fact the discounts 
to the merchants were occasionally at the 
highest, when the advances to govern- 
ment were also atthe highest. In one 
sense only can such advances be more in- 
convenient to the Bank than commercial 
discounts; the latter, whether in cash or 
by bills, are more immediately under the 
command of the Bank, being returnable 
at pce never exceeding 63 days. 

ould the drain of cash, and the cone 
sequent failure at the Bank have been 
avoided, if the advances to government 
had been Icss? From the fullest convic- 
tion of his mind, he could decide that 
i ase in the negative. Some of the 
irectors, indeed, seemed to maintain @ 
different opinion; but their opinion was 
founded on the supposition of contracting 
the dealings of the Bank, and the issue 
and circulation of Bank-notes within limits, 
which (even by the avowal of those gen- 
flea would have occasioned a general 
explosion and confusion in all the com- 
mercial interests and transactions. ‘Thus 
Mr. Giles had stated that “ In February, 
1797, when the Bank-notes in circulation 
were (only) 8,500,000/., if 3,500.000/. of 
the government advances had been paid 
off, the directors would have thought it 
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useful to reduce the bank-notes in circu- 
Jation to 5,000,000/. rather than have 
risked the large drains of cash that en- 
sued.” He allowed at the same time, 
that “the quantity of bank notes in cir- 
culation at that period was lower than in 
many former periods of the last five years, 
owing tothe drains of cash, and to the 
restrictions in discounts which the direc- 
tors thought proper to make.’’ He far- 
-ther admitted, that “ a restriction of the 
~ bank-notes in circulation to 5,000,000/. 
would have caused a convulsion and dis- 
tress in the extensive commercial con- 
cerns of the kingdom.’”? But he added 
that ‘* of two evils, the directors would 
have taken the least.” The evil to be in- 
curred was the general convulsion of com- 
merce tee of public credit): the evil to 
be avoided was the temporary embarrass- 
ment of the Bank. Lord Auckland was 
willing to believe that such expressions 
had been unguardedly used; they cer- 
tainly secmed to imply, that it had been 
in contemplation to reduce the bank-notes 
In circulation to the paltry amount of 
5,000,000/. ; paltry certainly, when com- 
pared to the exigencies of this great and 
rich metropolis. It was the precise sum 
which, previous to the late troubles, the 
caisse d’escompte at Paris had kept in full 
circulation for the interior concerns of 
that city. The noble duke had seemed 
to approve these doctrines of Mr. Giles, 
and had adverted to positions of a similar 
kind, stated by Mr. Winthorp: * As an 
individual director,” said that gentleman, 
*< I have for the last two years constantly 
recommended the diminishing both our 
advances to government and our dis- 
counts, so as at all events (short of an 
universal run) to secure the safety of the 
Bank. I thought the Bank ought never 
to be in danger.” It might be sufficient 
to oppose to such doctrines, the plain and 
convincing language of the present res- 

ctable governor of the Bank, Mr. 

aikes. That gentleman on being asked 
by the committee, whether, if the repay- 
ment of advances had been made in the 
manner and at the time above mentioned, 
he would have advised the Bank to restrict 
their circulation of Bank notes to 
5,000,G00/. answered, “ By no means ; 


such a restriction was fever in idea, nor 


could the circulation of the country do 
without such a sum.”—And surely it would 
have been a criminal abuse of the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the Bank, if the directors 
bad restricted their dealings at the period 
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when the increased demands of commerce, 
of manufactures, of public improvements, 
of public credit, and of the state, were 
all calling for an extention of these deal- 
ings. Was it possible for the Bank, in 
such a moment, to have acted as an in. 
sulated selfish establishment, which is to 
take care of itself only, regardless of every 
consideration that may aftect the rest of 
the kingdom? If in any respect such 
principles operated, as to discount, or 
notes in circulation, or advances on loans, 
they were, pro tanto, causes of the em- 
barrassments which had taken place. 

The next charge made by the noble 
duke related to a promise asserted to have 
been given by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to the Bank, not to make the re- 
mittances to the Emperor, which had 
taken place with some degree of. secrecy 
in 1796. But surely the directors of the 
Bank had no-right to call upon one of 
the king's ministers for a specific engage 
ment, as to the use to be made of a sum 
given by a vote of credit in parliament for 
the purposes of the war. ‘The directors 
would have strangely misapprehended 
their own duties if they had made any 
such attempt. What, then, were the 
facts? The directors intreat the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer to make no new loan 
tothe Emperor. His answer was, that 
no new loan should be proposed without 
their being previously apprised of it. <A 
month afterwards they again apply to him, 
not to propose any farther loan, ‘ or to 
make advance of money to the Emperor.” 
His answer was, that * no farther loan 
should be resolved on without previous 
communication with the Bank.” Here, 
then, two requests are made to him: he 
gives an answer to the one, and preserves 
an entire silence astothe other. Nothing 
more is said as tothe other request till 
five months afterwards; when the directors 
discover that private remittances were 
beginning to be made to the Emperor. 
The governor and deputy-governor state 
in their evidence, that they then men- 
tioned their suspicion to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who gave no answer, but 
by his countenance seemed to assent to it. 
They both agree, that if the remittances 
were necessary, it was beneficial to the 
public to make them secretly. And Mr. 
Raikes adds, that “ He did not look upon 
it, that the chancellor of the exchequer 
thought himself obliged to consult the 
Bank on advances to foreign powers of 50 
or 100,000/. at a time.” Such was the 
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plain state of a transaction which is now 
represented as a scene of deceit and per- 
fidy! It was not immaterial to add, that 
under the mode of remittance adopted, 
the exchanges rose in favour of this coun- 
try, and continue to be in favour of it.— 
The noble duke quitting these specific 
charges, had indulged himself in some ge- 
neral remarks.on the expenses of the war. 
The answer was obvious; but it would be 
a task at least superfluous, to recur to old 
demonstrations of the justice and neces- 
sity of the expensive struggle in which we 
are engaged. Declamations and unrea- 
sonable clamour on the truisms connected 
with loans and taxes, might be raised in 
corners ; but the mind of the noble duke 
was surely much superior to such consi- 
derations. Inthe mean time, whatever 
may be the result of our several conti- 
nental alliances, it is a subject of pride 
and of consolation, aud will be honorable 
to the country in future history, to have 
maintained a generous and unshaken faith 
to our allies even to the last hour. 

He would not attempt to develope the 
causes of the Jate drain of cash from the 
Bank ; those causes are amply detailed in 
the report of the committee. The inves- 
tigation had convinced him, that the na- 
tional wealth is at present indisputably 
greater than it was at the commencement 
of the war. He wished to be understood 
as speaking of we=lth, and not of money. 
the latter may be paper or metals, or any 
other substance, according to the common 
consent and convenience of the nations 
which employ it; but it is the circulating 
sign only of wealth, and is not wealth. 
With respect however to cash and bullion, 
he saw no reason to believe that there is 
less at this hour in the kingdom than 
there was four years ago. ‘Ihe evidence 
before the House would show, that the 
general demand for cash had increased, 
and must necessarily have produced a 
drain from the Bank. Alarms and other 
impressions had led the country banks to 
restrict their notes, and had induced indi- 
viduals to make hoards of cash. In a 
kingdom so populous and so opulent as this, 
@ general call for small sums will create a 
rapid demand to a great amount, and be- 
bls the immediate power of the national 

ank, which is also a hoard ; but with this 
distinction, it is an accessible hoard. 
From these considerations, from,the parti- 
culars stated in the minutes of evidence, 
and from remarking the periods of the dif- 
ferent drains of cash from the Bank, it was 
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a fact nearly capable of demonstration, that 
the coin of the kingdom had not been 
carried away. A reference to the table 
of exchanges would show to their lord- 
ships, that during the period from Sep- 
tember 1792 to March 1793, cash and 
bullion could not be sent out of the king- 
dom without great loss to the exporter. 
Ite might be assumed, therefore, without 
fear of contradiction, that none was at 
that time sent out of the kingdom; and 
yet, during that period, the drain of cash 
from the Bank, occasioned by some 
alarms and some commercial difficulties, 
was greater than at any subsequent period. 
It would also appear from the table of 
exchanges, that from Feb. 1796 to Feb. 
1797, when the drain of cash from the 
Bank prevailed with such alarming rapi- 
dity, the course of exchange was too high 
for the export of bullion; and in the 
latter part of the period, had been even 
high enough to bring it in. Having now 
established that the cash drawn from the 
Bank had not been sent out.of the king- 
dom, but that it had been applied partly 
to the increased demands of commerce, ma- . 
nufactures, internal improvements, and 
the enlarged scale of general expense, 
and partly to the hoards of individuals, 
who had felt alarms and distrust, he wish- 
ed their lordships to advert to the conso- 
latory inference of the accumulating 
wealth of the kingdom, which had enabled 
us to supply all the forcvign remittances 
for the purposes of the war, and yet at 
this hour to have the course of exchange 
more favourable than it was at the com- 
mencement of the war. The extraordi- 
nary remittances to foreign countries and 
to our distant settlements in the last four 
years, had not been less than ten millions 
annually, beyond what had been usual in 
a period of peace. On the other hand, it 
appeared from the evidence of Mr. Irving, 
that the balance derived from our com- 
merce, and from our East and West India 
settlements and fisheries, had been consi- 
derably more than equal to the drain 
above stated. There is reason to believe, 
if we are true to ourselves, that our com- 
merce will this year be more flourishing 
than ever. He was solicitous, that the 
country should know its own means and 
resources. A just confidence in those 
means and resources, with energy, oriler, 
and steadiness in the public conduct, could 
not fail to elevate us above all present 
difficulties, and to lead to the attainment 
of a secure and honourable peace. 
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The Duke of Athol said, that no blame 
was ascribable to the chancellor of the 
exchequer for his conduct with regard to 
the Bank, and that the necessity for issuing 
the order of council, arose from various un- 
avoidable causes. He should vote for the 
previous question, and not for the noble 
duke’s resolution which was a truism; 
He could not help expressing his feelings 
at the violent language of the noble duke 
in the conclusion of his speech, a sort of 
language which he was persuaded the 
noble duke in the moment of cool reflec; 
tion, would himself admit to be highly im- 
proper. Was he to be termed a slave of 
corruption and venality, because he had 
entertained political opinions different 
from those of the noble duke? The 
noble duke would not have used such lan- 
guage in any other place. 

Lord Grenville contended, that if the 
chancellor of the exchequer had given 
any assurance to the Bank, that no ad- 
vances should be made to the Emperor 
without their previous concurrence, it 
would not have been what the noble duke 
had called it, the government taking the 
direction of the affairs of the Bank into 
their own hands, but it would have been a 
surrender of the functions of government 
into the hands of the Bank. Nothing so 
preposterous, however, was done. The 
chancellor of the exchequer might per- 
haps have overlooked the word “ ad- 
vances” in the application of the Bank, 
with respect to the knowledge of any new 
loan, and answered them generally, that 
he should communicatethe matter to them 
without its being ever made a question 
that government should be restrained in 
private remittances to the Emperor; and 
accordingly Mr. Raikes said, that it was 
never meant of small sums to the amount 
of 50, or 100,000/. The whole of this 
evidence it was to be recollected, was 
made up of minutes of conversations made 
by the governor and directors ; and he 
doubted whether a report of a gentleman's 
words, which had never been submitted to 
him, ought to be received as good and 
substantial evidence. There was no one 
fact to provethat the advances to the Empe- 
ror had either occasioned a run upon the 
Bank, affected the exchanges, or injured 
the credit of the country. The exchange 
had risen in our favour during the ad- 
vances ; and taking the public circulation 
at 34,000,000/. the private paper must be 
at least double that sum; so that to ima- 
gine that a remittance of between 
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900,000/. and 1,000,000/. could affect the 
country out ofa circulation of 100,000,000¢. 
was ridiculous. There was something so 
monstrous and extravagant in the proposi- 
tion of a noble ear! (Guilford), that the 
Bank should, by way of increasing their 
credit, on a given morning shut up their 
doors, and end their concerns, that he 
could not suppose he was serious in sug- 
gesting it; because it was evident that 
such an extraordioary step would end in 
the subversion of the government and the 
ruin of the country. The noble duke was, 
he believed, the first peer, who had vene 
tured to attack the veracity of a report of 
a secret committee appointed from among 
themselves, and charge it with bei 
drawn up with a view to conceal the tru 
to deceive and delude the House, and to 
screen the guilty from censure and punish- 
ment. His charges, however, recoiled 
upon himself. With regard to the gross 
invective and the extraordinary expression 
with which the noble duke had loaded the 
conclusion of his speech, he must tell the 
noble duke, that however fit such Jan- 

uage might be for his audiences in Pa- 
ace-yard and elsewhere, they were ex- 
tremely unfit to be uttered before their 
lordships, or indeedin any other assembly 
of honourable men. It was not a new thing 
forthe noble duke to assume it asan unde- 
niable fact, that all the talents, all the 
judgment, all the truth, all the integrity, 
all the virtue, all the public spirit, and 
all the patriotism to be found in that 
House and in the House of Commons was 
confined to himself, the six or eight no- 
ble lords who acted with him, and about 
fifty or sixty gentlemen inthe other House 
of Parliament, and that the majority of 
both Houses, and indeed the majority of 
the whole body of the people of England 
who supported the war, were devoid of all 
principle, actuated by motives that were 
base and mean, and the abject and venal 
slaves of his majesty’s ministers. 

The Duke of Bedford said, that possibl 
the noble secretary of state might think 
he had reproved him severely, at least 
from his voice and manner he seemed to 
imagine so. The noble secretary was 
however mistaken. He had not felt it to 
be a severe reproof, and as long as he ex- 
isted, he should hold it his duty to declare 
his sentiments on public matters with free- 
dom, equally regardless of the noble se- 
cretary's reprehension, or his misrepree 
sentation. The language he had held, and 
the terms he had applied, to the support 
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which ministers had received in that 
House and elsewhere, through the whole 
of their criminal and disdstrous career, 
were dictated by an imperious sense of his 
duty. So far was he from conceiving that 
there was no virtue in parliament, that he 
thought there was a great deal both in 
that House, and in the House of Commons 
There was a great deal of virtue in the 
people, as it was evident from their gene- 
neral disapprobation of the measures of his 
majesty’s ministers. 

he previous question was then put on 
each of the Resolutions, and carried in the 
negative. 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion relative to 
the Advances made by the Bank to Govern- 
ment.] May 16. Mr. Grey said, that 
many considerations would have induced 
him to decline troubling the House with 
the proposition which he now rose to 
move, both of a personal nature, and be- 
cause he had repeatedly seen the little in- 
terest with which the majority of the House 
received any proposition which came 
from those with whom they were not used 
to concur. In determining, however, to 
submit to the House the resolutions he 
was now about to move, he had yielded to 
the request of his friends, and to a sense 
of what his public duty imposed. Having 
been a member too, of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the necessity 
and the causes of the order of council, and 
dissenting as he did on certain points from 
the majority of that committee, he felt 
himself called upon to explain the grounds 
upon which that difference of opinion was 
founded. He felt it to be a task which his 
public duty likewise imposed, to submit to 
the House resolutions of a criminatory 
nature against the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, founded upon the proofs collected 
by the committee, and contained in their 
Report, and which amounted to a charge 
of guilt, and of misconduct which the 
House could not suffer to pass with impu- 
nity. He was aware that the duty of an 
accuser was always a painful and invidious 
ope, and more especially was it unpleasant 
to thoseon whom the necessity was often 
im In the line of conduct which he 
felt himself obliged to pursue, he was con- 
scious he was actuated by no improper 
motives, and that he gratified no private 
views. Nothing but an imperious call of 
public duty could inducé him to arraign, 
as he now did, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, of criminal misconduct, by which 
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he had contributed to bring the Bank of 
England, and, along with it, public credit 
into that situation in which it was placed 
by the order of council. Before he pro- 
ceeded to open the nature of his proposi- 
tions, he would state the difference of 
Opinion between him and, he believed, the 
whole of the committee. The object of 
its investigations comprehended two points 
the necessity of the order in council, and 
the causes by which it had been produced. 
It was upon the first point that the differ~ 
ence alluded to existed. He had thought 
that the order of council was neither 

roper nor necessary. This opinion was 
ounded upon the closest observation of 
the state of the Bank, and a thorough 
conviction, that the interference of power 
was not the remedy by which its embar- 
rassments could be obviated ; that it tend- 
ed to enhance the evil, and the difficulties 
of repairing it. The exact amount of the 
cash in the Bank had not been before the 
committee, but from the documents. it 
possessed, it could be seen, that though 
the run upon the Bank had continued for 
another month in the same proportion, as 
during the same period before, the cash of 
the Bank would not have been so low as 
in the year 1783, when no application to 
government had been thought necessary ; 
but when, even in the accelerated propor- 
tion of the last week preceding the order, 
and the two last days of that week, the 
cash of the Bank might have been suffi- 
cient for another week, andafforded room 
for employing expedients to procure fare 
ther supplies. His opinion of the mis 
chievous tendency of the interference of 
government in the affairs of the Bank was 
so strong, that he could not subscribe to 
the opinion of the necessity for the order 
in council. The inconveniences which 
might have arisen from rejecting this ex- 
pedient, were more easy to be repaired, 
than the fatal effects which arose from the 
principle of the interference of govern- 
ment to suspend the functions of the 
Bank. So much in explanation of his dif- 
fering from the rest of the committee. 
The committee stated, that whatever 
might be the effects of other causes, whe- 
ther progressive or likely to cease, the 
dread of invasion occasioned the drain 
which reduced the Bank to the ne- 
cessity of suspending their money pay- 
ments. What he imputed, however, as an 
article of serious charge against the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was, that prior to 
this pertod the affairs of the Bank were so 
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reduced, that a drain, which in other cir- 
cumstances would not have produced this 
effect, had, in this instance, occasioned the 
immediate necessity of stopping payment. 
Instead of taking measures to counteract 
this danger, the chancellor of the exche- 

uer had accelerated the causes by which 
the event was ultimately produced. In 
support of this heavy charge, he called the 
attention of the House to the evidence on 
the table. At the end of 1794, and be- 
ginning of 1795, the Bank, feeling the bad 
effects of the drain by foreign remittances 
which they had already experienced, be- 
cameseriously alarmed at the consequences 
‘which might ensue from a new loan to the 
Emperor, and they made strong repre- 
sentations to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer on the subject upon the 15th of Ja- 
nuary 1795. In this representation they 
likewise stated the inconveniences they 
felt from the amount of their advances to 
government, especially upon treasury bills, 
@ species of security new, at least in the 
extent to which it had been carried dur- 
ing the present administration. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer thavked them for 
this communication and proniised to re- 
duce the amount of advances on treasury 
bills, but said that this could not be done 
till after the first payment on the loan. 
The mischief of advances on treasury bills 
had been felt by the Bank; they wished 
to be indemnified for the sums they had 
advanced contrary to their original consti. 
tution and to the wise regulations of the 
statute of king William. Instead of an in- 
demnification, however, a clause repealing 
the whole of the existing limitation was 
introduced into a Joan bill without notice, 
or without explanation. The sum to which 
the limitation was desired by the Bank 
was 500,000/. but instead of this, every 
restriction was removel by a clause, 
which in passing might have justified a 
charge of remissness against the House, 
did they not find an excuse in the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the business had 
been managed. It was important, how- 
ever, to’ observe the period at which the 
representation of the Bank for repayment 
of their advances was made. It was a 
month before the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had made his arrangements for bring 
ing forward his budget, and when he had 
full time to settle every thing necessary to 
the accomplishment of the object which 
the Bank had solicited, and which he had 
promised to perform. On the 23d of I'e- 
bruary the budget was opened. The 
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chancellor of the exchequer, with the 
pompous parade of our resources, rested 
the hopes of success in the disastrous con- 
test in which we are engaged, upon the 
rapid decay of the French finances The 
arguments upon which he supported this 
conclusion, were drawn from statements 
of the cash and paper circulation in France 
and the ruin which the disproportion would 
produce. The cash at the utmost, he 
stated at 90 millions, and the paper at 130 
millions. When such was the reasoning 
upon which he proceeded in viewing the 
stute of our enemy, he was particularly 
bound to attend to our domestic situation. 
The representations of the Bank were be- 
fore him. On the principles andarguments 
he then employed, it was more particue 
larly his duty to have provided against 
evils which were held out to him, and 
which threatened ruin to public credit 
upon the very data, which with regard to 
France, he so strongly pressed. He did 
no such thing, however. Though in an- 
swer to the representation of the 15th of 
January, he had promised to pay off part 
of the advances due by government ; bya 
new representation, on the 16th of April, 
he was reminded of his promise of pay- 
ment from the first instalment of the new 
loan. What excuse then is he to make for 
this breach of faith? It was contained in 
his written answer to the last representa- 
tion. He admits the propriety of the de- 
mand, but he says, ‘that in the multipli- 
city of business it was forgotten!” The 
chancellor of the exchequer, who buasted 
of more accurate estimates, and more come 
plete provision for the public expense 
than any of his predecessors in office, quite 
omits an article of more than two millions, 
he neglects the demands of the Bank, he 
ex poses to hazard the interests of the na- 
tion, and the excuse for all this 1s, that it 
was forgotten! He writes, that the de- 
mands of the Bank should be complied 
with out of hand, and that he should ime 
mediately give directions for partial 
payments to be made. ‘The debt on trea- 
sury bills, however, continued to increase, 
and on the Sth of June 1795, the Bank 
represented that their debt on this head 
amounted to 1,210,0002. and on the 30th 
of July, they represent their determination 
to order them cashier to refuse payment 
of these bills when they exceeded acertain 
amount, but that they depended upon his 
promises to reduce its amount. In answer 
to this, the chancellor of the exchequer 
says, ** that the warrantsare nearly ready.” 
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Though the Bank represented on the 30th 
of July, that the drain upon them was 
such as made it desirable for them to re- 
duce their credits, they received a letter 
containing a new demand for advances on 
the consolidated fund. The Bank return- 
ed an answer, stating the inconveniences 
under which they laboured in consequence 
of these advances, and their determination 
to limit their amount, but agreeing to wait 
til] November, on condition that measures 
should then be taken for their dies balaie 
To this the chancellor of the exchequer 
returned an answer, stating, that he agreed 
to the conditions, and that he should take 
care they should be complied with. Not- 
withstanding this promise, the Bank are 
obliged on the 8th of Uctober, to repeat 
their complaint, as the sums due to them 
were not discharged. They stated thedrain 
in bullion and specie which had taken place, 
that the last advances had been made with 
great reluctance ; and that if measures of 
caution were not pursued, the most fatal 
gonsequences were to be apprehended. 
They represented the loan to the Emperor 
asadrainwhich could not besustained ; and 
when, in answer, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said, he had no intention to bring 
forward an imperial loan, the intimation 
was received with the utmost satisfaction 
by the governor of the Bank, who said 
that if another took place it would go near 
toruin them. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer lkewise added, that the bills 
from abroad would continue two months 
longer, and no more. Amidst repeated 
representations, renewed promises, and 
uniform breach of faith on the part of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the meeting 
of parliament on the 29th October 1795 
arrived. The Bank ayain state their 
alarms, and press for payment. In Novem- 
ber they represent their fears from the 
drain wiich had taken place for foreign 
remittances, that they should be obliged to 
refuse any advances, even upon the vote 
of credit. To this the chancellor of the 
exchequer answered, that there was no in- 
tention of any imperial loan, and that he 
should abandon every consideration that 
was inconsistent with their security. On 
the7th of December, the financial arrange- 
ments for the year were brought forward. 
Again the di-tresses of France are contraste 
ed with our flourishing situation. Upon that 
occasion, the chancellor of the exchequer 
justly observed, that our prosperity rested 
upon a steady adherence to the nancial 
principles which our ancestors had estab- 
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lished, and by accompahying the vigorous 
efforts we were bound to exert at present 
with salutary provisions for the future. 
Was not he bound then to make some 
provision for the demands of the Bank 
and for the security of our regular system 
of finance, which his neglect threatened 
to overthrow? He had failed in his for- 
mer promises of payment: here again he 
had neglected to make any provision for 
the Bank. In consequence of another 
spp euon however, he informs the Bank 
that he should make a payment of a sur- 
plus to a certain extent, out of funds 
which he had destined for other purposes. 
Last year he had charged the chancellor 
of the exchequer with having diverted 
the grants of parliament in contempt of 
the act of appropriation ; here, in answer 
to the Bank, he avowed his neglect in 
making provision, and his determination 
to discharge part of their advances from 
funds, which not he but parliament 
had destined for other services.—He now 
came to the period when a new loan was 
made, the main object of which was the 
payment of the advances made by the 
Bank. The reason then assigned for this 
measure was, that it would relieve circu- 
lation, and enable the Bank to enlarge 
their accommodation to commerce. From 
the evidence of Mr. Bosanquet it appeared, 
that part of the sums for the payment of 
which this money was granted, had not 
been paid off. The Bank were creditors 
suing for the payment of a debt due to 
them, and they did not wish to convert a 
floating debt into a permanent one. He 
was astonished when he heard it said, 
that the Bank, who had so earnestly soli- 
cited government for payment of their 
advances, did not avail themselves of the 
means of payment. The evidence of 
every other director examined, proved 
that they had pressed for payment of the 
very sum which he complained of as left 
undischarged ; that the clause in the Joan 
bill which had been quoted, had nothing 
to do with the subject, and that the soli- 
citations of the Bank for payment of it 
still continued. Three budgets having 
elapsed without provision being made, 
the Bank had an interview with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the 24th of 
May 1796, and found him impressed with 
the justice of their applications, On the 
25th, he wrote them, that after the se- 
cond payment on the loan of seven mil- 
lions, their demands should be attended 
to, that he was obliged to be present at 
[2] 
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the election at Cambridge, but would pay 
attention to their application on his return. 
On his return from Cambridge the Bank 
waited on him. Their advances were 
‘now as high as before, and they were ur- 
gent for payment. The chancellor of the 
exchequer assured them that something 
should be done, and coincided in opinion 
that the amount of their advances ought to 
be kept down; but as the anxiety which 
he expressed for keeping down this 
amount was uniformly followed by a fresh 
demand, this was immediately succeeded 
by an earnest request of new accommo- 
dation. The Bank remonstrate, and 
comply with reluctance, from a fear that 
their refusal would be attended with a 
prea evil. The situation of the Bank 

ecame still more critical. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had received such hints as 
must have sufficiently apprised him of 
that situation. Still their solicitations 
were neglected, his promises were broken, 
and the sum of their advances continued 
to increase till the fatal period when the 
order of council was issued. Amidst all 
the representations which he had received 
from the Bank, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer continued to persevere in the 
very measures which accelerated the mis- 
chief. With regard to the effects of the 
drain occasioned by the imperial loan, 
the evidence upon the table was full of 
the remonstrances made by the Bank to 
the chancellor of the exchequer. On the 
16th of February 1796, they represented, 
that a farther perseverance in foreign re- 
mittances would be fatal to the Bank. 
The chancellor of the exchequer assured 
them that no loan should be sent to the 
Emperor, unless circumstances materially 
altered. With this the Bank were satis- 
fied, because they understood the assur- 
ance to extend to remittances of every 
kind. The representation to which this 
answer was made comprehended both 
loan and advances, and Mr. Bosanquet 
says, in his evidence, that the answer of 
the chancellor of the exchequer was dis- 
ingenuous if it did not apply to both. If 
what passed at the conversation which 
took place on this subject was admitted, 
it was disgraceful in the chancellor of the 
exchequer to return so deceitful an an- 
swer. It was understood to apply to 
every kind of remittance; and if it was 
not so meant, it was not only disingenuous 
but fraudulent. What was the fact how- 
ever? Colonel Crawford had, at this 
very time, drawn bills to the amount of 
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300,000/. and continued to draw, till the 
sum of advances was 1,000,000/. But if 
good faith be necessary to public dealings, 
will the House allow such flagrant breach 
of it to pass with impunity? If the mea- 
sures of the minister materially contri- 
buted to the fatal event which public cre- 
dit has felt so deeply, shall not the House 
rescue itself from the charge of being his 
accomplice, by punishing the person to 
whom the guilt is to be ascribed? That 
it did materially contribute to that event, 
he would contend. All the Bank direo- 
tors agreed in stating, that if the advances 
to government had been discharged, the 
stoppage of the Bank might have been 
prevented. The Bank of England was a 
bank of circulation. To the support of 
such a character, it was essential that it 
should pay on demand. It, therefore, 
ought to be always prepared. If neces- 
sary, it must have cash to answer all its 
notes. Circulating medium was a fashion- 
able phrase in the present times, and he was 
afraid that what was said to be a want of 
circulating medium was a want of capital. 
The amount of the exports was no proof 
of the flourishing state of the country. 
War necessarily created a demand for 
certain articles: the individual manufac- 
turer was enriched, but the country re- 
ceived no return for what was sent abroad 
on this account. The national capital 
was not supplied. and recruited by such 
exports they only enhanced ruin while 
they seem to indicate prosperity. Here 
Mr. Grey read a quotation from Smith’s 
Wealth of nations in support of this doc- 
trine. It was the opinion of Mr. Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Boyd, that the Bank should 
have extended their discounts, and in- 
creased their paper. If an opinion of the 
latter gentleman was well founded, then had 
the bank committee greatly deceived the 
public in their first report. It was said by 
this gentleman, that the sums discounted 
by the Bank were not to be taken as 
debts of which they could compel pay- 
ment, but that they were put into the 
situation, by fresh issues, still farther to 
accommodate the person who had bills in 
this situation. If so, could the sums 
which the Bank had discounted be taken 
as assets? Coulda bill brought for dis- 
count by persons who should require 
fresh discount when it became due, be 
considered as a fair bill? He would ap- 
peal to Mr. Thornton whether such a bill 
would be taken? Such an opinion, how- 
ever, was evidently erroneous; and to 
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proceed upon such principles no bank of 
circulation could ever exist. It was said, 
that increased commerce required in- 
creased discounts. Here Mr. Grey read 
another passage from Adam Smith, which 
laid it down, that discount was only safe 
and proper where the person discounted 
what he would otherwise have been obliged 
to keep by him. It was stated that the 
Bank, by not extending its discounts, had 
contributed to the stoppage which had 
taken place; but the whole facts in the 
evidence were repugnant to this conclu- 
sion. It eam that when the Bank 
narrowed their discounts, their cash in- 
creased, except where there were other 
drains. Neither did he agree in opinion 
that the reduction of country bank 
notes was owing to the diminution of Bank 
of England notes; for though the notes 
of the Bank of England had at certain 
periods been diminished, the proportion 
of country bank notes had remained as 
before. But, in point of fact, the decla- 
ration of the Bank that they were to cone 
tract had never been acted upon. For 
his own part, were he a director of the 
Bank, he would refuse to discount any 
bill to a holder of exchequer bills, and 
would tell him to carry them to market 
before he came to the Bank for accom- 
modation. It was a dangerous position, 
that the conduct of the Bank of England 
ought to be guided by principles different 
from those which regulated the conduct 
of other banks. It had been justly ob- 
served by an hon. gentleman, ( Mr. Wil- 
berforce), that particular measures could 
be of little consequence, and that the 
restoration of general credit was the great 
point to be accomplished. But what was 

is definition of general credit? General 
credit must rest more upon the feelings 
of confidence than upon a demonstration 
of causes. It was an edifice reared by 
the hand of simplicity, upon the basis of 
truth. Men might discuss finely and talk 
speciously ; but to obtain general credit 
you must produce belief, not inspire 
admiration. To extract belief of things 
above the reach of human judgment was 
the highest effort of divine power. But this 
claim was confined to revelation. Men 
might be overawed by power, but their 
confidence could not be compelled. A 
regard to simplicity, truth, and good 
faith, an experience of punctuality in the 
discharge of obligations incurred, could 
alone secure general credit. A bank 
note, Mr. Burke had well observed, was 
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all powerful upon the Royal Exchange, 
because in Westminster-hall it was impo 
tent. To talk of any new circulating me- 
dium which commerce did not supply, 
was a dangerous chimera. To inspire 
general credit, we must tell the public 
that the Bank is to be conducted like 
other concerns, upon views of its own 
interest; that it 18 to be conducted by 
men who act as merchants, not as politi- 
cians and statesmen. Tell the public 
that the connexion of the Bank with gor 
vernment is to be dissolved—that its 
transactions are to be free—and you will 
inspire general confidence. The Bank of 
England, if it begins its operations upon 
the 24th of June, can only stand upon 
the principles of truth, honour, and fide- 
lity in its engagements. In neglecting 
the means of saving the Bank from the 
necessity of stopping payment, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had been guilty 
of a culpable breach of duty. Admitting 
that the Bank was wrong in narrowing its 
discounts, was it not independent, and en- 
titled to manage its own affuirs? In not 
paying the advances which compelled 
them to such a conduct, the minister, by 
whose fault it was occasjoned, was re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Here, 
a he submitted to the House the 
charge, and the evidence on which it 
rested. Though it was personally di- 
rected against the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, he did not mean to select him 
from the rest of his colleagues, who were 
equally amenable to the justice of the 
country. However the talents of an indi- 
vidual might render him fitter to carry it 
into execution, yet the system was com. 
mon. It was that system of unremitting 
malevolence, of obstinate perseverance in 
a pernicious policy, which had commenced 
with his majesty’s reign, and which had 


pervaded every part of public administra- 


tion. To this system it was owing that 
we had lost America: to this system was 
the present war to be ascribed: to this 
system was to be ascribed that determined 
hostility to the principles of freedom with 
which every public measure had been 
marked. Hens arose that rancour 
which, inflamed with the prospect of gra- 
tifying its detestable hopcs, had in the 
moment of success neglected every op- 
portunity of concluding peace; to this 
spirit, unchastised by misfortune, unen- 
lightened by SAAS was owing the 
desperate refusal to put an end to a war, 
which had brought us to a state of things 
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when he could no longer be sanguine that 
any man could make peace; when, least 
of all, it could be expected under the 
guspices of the present ministers. That 
system which lost us America ministers 
had carried into Ireland, and to all the dis- 
tresses in which we were plunged, was to 
be added, that there was reason to ap- 

rehend that this invaluable jewel would 

e lost to the British Crown. Oh for 
sume warning voice to proclaim to minis- 
ters the ruin with which their system is 
pregnant! In every thing their mean 
and miserable policy had been disap- 
pointed. They had tried to to divide the 
people of Ireland by their religious prin- 
ciples, and they were now united against 
common oppression. If ministers thought, 
by granting a little to withhold a great 
deal, they would not succeed. Such 
shuffling policy could no longer be at- 
tended with success. These points he 
had introduced, that the House me see 
the consequences of the want of good 
faith in public men. They had experi- 
enced the bad effects of pursuing such a 
system. Under the conduct of ministers, 
it had brought us to the brink of ruin. 
The system would be complete, if the 
profligate measures of administration were 
crowned with the sanction of parliament. 
Mr. Grey concluded with moving the 
first of the following Resolutions :— 

1. ** That the governor and deputy gover- 
nor of the Bank did, at various times, subse- 
quent to the month of March, 1795, and inthe 
most forcible terms, represent to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer the danger arising 
to the Bank from the diminution of its 
specie. 

2. “ That it appears, that, during this pe- 
riod, the directors of the Bank frequently re- 
monstrated with the chancellor of the exche- 
quer on the magnituce of their Advances to 
government, anxiously requiring payment, or a 
considerable reduction of the same; and that 
the chancellor of the exchequer did again and 
zgain, in the most explicit terms, promise that 
reductions should be made. 

3. “ That the chancellor of the exchequer, 
instead of performing these engagements, did 
continually solicit farther accommodation, in 
the most anxious and pressing terms, declar- 
ing that it was impossible to avoid the most 
Serious embarrassments to the public service, 
unless the directors of the Bank afforded the 
assistance he required. 

4. “‘ That it appears, that although by these 
means, the directors of the Bank were induced 
to ary with his demands, they generally 
expressed their reluctance in strong language 
and that they at last, that is to say on the 
28th of July 1796, thought it necessary, for 
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their own justification, to request the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer to lay before his majes- 
ty’s cabinet their most serious and solemn re- 
monstrance, in which they declare, that, ‘ sen- 
‘sible of the alarming and dangerous state of 
‘ public credit, nothing could induce them to 
‘comply with the demand then made upon 
‘them, but the dread that their refusal might 
‘ be productive of a greater evil.’ 

5. “ That it appears, that, during the above 
period, a considerable portion of the Bank ad- 
vances was occasioned by payments of bills 
of exchange drawn from foreign parts on the 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury. 

6. * That it appears, that it had seldom 
been the custom of the Bank of England,: 
to advance, on the account of bills drawn 
on the Treasury, more than from 20,0001. to 
$0,000/.; and that, even during the American 
war, such bills never exceeded, at any one 
time, the sum of 150,000/., the wisdom of our 
ancestors having foreseen, and provided 
apace the mischief of such advances, by a 
clause in an act, passed in the 5th year of Wil- 
liam and Mary, by which the governor and 
company of the Bank of England were res- 
trained from advancing money to government 
on any other securities than those on whicha 
credit is granted by parliament. 

7. “That it appears, that from and after 
the year 1793, at which time an act of parlia- 
ment passed, containing a clause by which the 
directors of the Bank are indemnified for the 
advances they had made on bills drawn from 
abroad, and exempted in future from the pe- 
nalties of the said act of William and Mary, 
respecting such advances to government, the 
amount of treasury bills paid atthe Bank con- 
tinued progressively to increase, and that be- 
tween the 1st of January 1795, and the 25th 
of February 1797, sums amounting in the 
whole to upwards of 15,000,000/. were ad- 
valced to government upon this head. 

8. “ That it appears that the directors of 
the Bank did, at various times, during the 
years 1795, 1796, and 1797, apply to the 
chanccllor of the exchequer for re-payment of 
such advances, and represented to him the 
extreme inconvience to themselves, and to the 
public, of continuing the system of making 
treasury bills payable at the Bank; and that 
they even declared they conccived itto be an 
‘ unconstitutional mode of raising money, and 
‘what they were not warranted by their 
‘ charter to consent to.’ 

9. * That it appears, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer did, at various times during 
that period, promise and engage to reduce the 
advances on that head within the sum of 
500,000/., and likewise soto arrange his pay- 
ments as to putanend tothe account ; but that, 
nevertheless, the said promises and engage- 
ments were not adhered: to by him, and that 
the advances on treasury bills, during the 
whole period from January 1795, to the 28th 
of February 1797, amounted, on an average, 
to the sum of 1,320,000/. and upwards, and 
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on the day last mentioned stood at 1,619,0492. 

10. “That it appears to this House, that 
foreign remittances to a much larger amount 
than ever were known ina similar period of 
the most expensive wars in whichthis country 
has been involved, have taken place since the 
year 1795. 

11. “ That the extent of such remittances, 
occasioned at so early a period as the end of 
the year 1794, and the beginning of the year 
1795, great alarm in the minds of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, which they at 
various periods communicated to the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer; and that on the 3rd 
Dec. 1795, under the apprehension that it was 
intended to grant a farther loan to the Empe- 
ror, they came to a resolution, by which they 
declared their unanimous opinion, that should 
such a loan take place, it would be ‘ most 
‘ fatal in its consequences to the Bank of Eng- 
‘land.’ That they communicated such resolu- 
tion to the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
assured them, ‘he should lay aside all thoughts 
‘of it, unless the situation of things relative 
¢ to the Bank should so alter as to render such 
‘a loan of no Importance or inconvenience to 
‘them. 

12. “ That on the 5th Feb. 1796, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, after stating, in con- 
versation with the governor and deputation 
from the Bank of England, his 4 be of the 
necessity of farther assisting the Emperor, 

romised, however to take no step in that 
usiness without previously communicating to 
them his intention. 

18. “ That on the 11th of February 1796, 
the directors of the Bank passed unanimous! 
the following resolutions :—Resolved, That it 
‘is the opinion of this court, founded upon the 
* experience of the effects of the late imperial 
‘loan, that if any farther loan or advance of 
< money to the Emperor, or toanyother foreign 
‘ state, should in the present state of affairs 
‘take place, it will in all probability prove 
‘ fatal to the Bank of England. The court of 
‘ directors, therefore, do most earnestly de- 
¢ precate the aduption of any such measure, 
“and they sulemnly protest against any res- 
‘ ponsibility for the calamitous consequences 
“that may follow thereupon.’—To which re- 
solution when communicated to him the 
chancellor of the exchequer returned for 
answer: ‘ That, after the repeated intima- 
“tions which he had given to the gover- 
‘ vernor, &c. of the Bank, that no farther loan 
“to the Emperor would be resolved on with- 
“ out previous communication with the Bank, 
“he did not see any reason for these resolu- 
‘tions ; that he did suppose they were adopted 
“in a moment of alarm, and that he should 
“ consider them in that light.’ 

14. “ That both from the general tenor of 
the said answer, and from its particular refer- 
ence to the substance and matter of the reso- 
lution then communicated to him, the go- 
-vernor, &c. of the Bank were sinavordablyYed 
to understand, that the chancellor of the ex- 
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chequer continued bound by promise to them 
not to negociate a loan for the service of his 
imperial majesty, nor to make any remittance 
either to his said imperial majesty or any fo- 
reign prince, under any pretence whatever, 
without previously. communicating such his 
intention to the Bank of England. That the 
directors did so understand him ; and that, in 
their opinion, unless his answer to their reso-~ 
Jution was meant to apply to the whole of its 
contents the conduct of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was disingenuous. 

15. ** That nevertheless the chancellor of 
the exchequer, for some time prior to Febru- 
ary 11, 1796, clandestinely remitted, and did 
for several months subsequent, clandestinely 
remit, for various foreign services, large sums 
of money, in defiance of his repeated promises 
and particularly in violation of the engage- 
ments which were implied in the assurances 
given by him to the Bank of England, upon 
their resolution of the 11th of February. 

16. “* That it appears, that, if the said ad- 
vances of the Bank to government had been 
paid off when required, or considerably re- 
duced, the Bank would have been enabled to 
reduce, if expedient, the amount of its out- 
standing notes, and that such option would 
have Leen of essential service to its interests. 

17. ** That it appears from the evidence of 
persons connected with the Bank, that if the 
said advances had been paid off, when requir- 
ed, or considerably reduced, the Bank would 
have been enabled to give more extended aid 
to the mercantile interests of Great Britain in 
the way of discount. 

18. “ That it appears, that if the advances | 
on treasury bills had been paid off when re- 
quired, and as the chancellor of the exchequer 
had promised, and the foreign remittances ab- 
stained from, as the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had likewise promised, the necessity 
would, probably, not have existed for the or- 
der of council. 

19. “ That it appears to this House, upon 
the most attentive consideration of the cir-~ 
cumstances above stated, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer has been guilty of a criminal 
inattention to the public interest, and a high 
breach of duty, by which the credit of the na- 
tion has been materially impaired.” 


The first Rezolution being put, 

Mr. Pitt said, that before he entered 
into a discussion of the various topics ad- 
duced by the hon. gentleman, he should 
trouble the House with a few words on 
one point. He meant the consideration, 
whether, under all the various circum- 
stances existing previous to the 26th of 
February, 1797, government was justifiable 
in issuing the order of council of that date. 
That subject had already been so amply 
discussed, that it could not be considered 
too assuming in him to maintain that « 
contrary opinion could not possibly exist. 
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It was fully admitted, that it would have 
been unwise and impolitic to have suffered 
the Bank to have followed its own course, 
and to have rejected the interference of 
government. That opinion was recog- 
nized by the committee, who, however 
they might differ on other points, had 
been unanimous in that position. It was 
also the sentiment of the directors of the 
Bank themselves, and of the evidences 
examined on the subject, that it would 
have been followed by the most dangerous 
consequences, if the bank had been suffer- 
ed to be drained of its last guinea. He 
next came to what were termed the prin- 
cipal and leading causes which had pro- 
duced the scarcity of cash, but which 
were pointed directly at his own official 
conduct; and here he should observe, 
that however copiously these causes had 
been stated by the hon. gentleman, they 
might in his mind be reduced to a few 
simple and plain points. The motion sub- 
mitted to the House appeared to him to 
rest on two distinct grounds: Ist, as to 
the advances made to government by the 
bank in general, and the remittances made 
tothe Emperor; and 2dly, with respect 
to the inferences drawn by the hon. gen- 
tleman, that these two circumstances were 
the principal causes which produced the 
order for suspending the issuing of cash 
by the Bank. He should naturally call 
the attention of the House tu the first 

rt, which related to himself and the 

ank; and he should beg leave to argue, 
that many other circumstances, and those 
very powerful in their operation, were to 
be taken into consideration, exclusive of 
the causes assigned by the hon. gentle- 
man; and when those circumstances to 
which he alluded came to be discussed, 
he would submit to the House whether 
they were not more prevalent in pro- 
ducing the order of council than those 
suggested by the hon. mover. That re- 
peated applications had been made to him 
on the part of the bank directors, with re- 
spect to the advances and remittances 
complained of, he was ready to admit; 
and that assurances had been given by 
him to reduce the advance to 500,000/. 
he was very far from questioning. But 
_the House was in justice bound to con- 
~ sider of what peculiar nature those cir- 
cumstances were which prevented him from 
carrying into exccution the assurances so 
given. When the magnitude and diver- 
sity of the operations of the present war 
were fairly viewed; when the unforeseen 
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exigencies which called for unforeseen: 
expenses were candidly weighed, he trust- 
ed that it would not be denied, that it was 
completely impossible to ascertain, with 
any exactness, the amount of the dis- 
bursements likely to be incurred, or to 
form estimates on which any reliance 
could be placed. Since, therefore, that 
position could not be refuted, and the im- 
possibility of bringing forward certain es- 
timates was established by experience, 
the only question that remained to be 
decided by the House was in fact, whe- 
ther the assurances made by government 
were given with an evident intention of 
carrying them into execution? Gentle- 
men should also consider the particular 
steps that had been taken to fulfil these 
assurances and they would then be en- 
abled to judge of the sincerity of intention 
with which they had been advanced. It 
had been argued that the bill of 1793 
was in contradiction to the act of Wil- 
liam and Mary, on the subject of making 
advances by the Bank to government. 
The fact was directly contrary to that 
statement; for he would maintain, that | 
the legal construction of the act of Wil- 
liam and Mary did not go to prevent 
the Bank from advancing money to go- 
vernment, but merely to prevent the anti- 
cipation of parliamentary grants. It was 
necessary to remark, in discussing this 
point, that the Bank did actually make 
advances to government during the last 
war; and if the directors of the Bank had 
conceived that they exposed themselves 
by such a proceeding to the penalties pro- 
vided by the act of William and Mary, 
they certainly would not have consented 
to that measure. But they had made ad- 
vances to a considerable amount, and bills 
of exchange had been also drawn in the 


‘same period, with the only difference, 


that they had been drawn by individuals, 
and not by corporate bodics. Besides, it 
should be impressed on the minds of gen- 
tlemen, that the bill of 1793, which was 
said to repeal that of king William and 
Mary was not introduced in a clandestine 
manner, but in the most open and parlia- 
mentary way. It was introduced by a 
resolution of the committee appointed for 
that express purpose, and that resolution 
was recorded on the Journals of the 
House. The bill itself stood at that mo- 
ment on the Statute book with the title “to 
remove doubts occasioned by the former 
act."——The hon. gentleman had noticed 
in one of his resolutions, that the trea- 
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sury bills paid by the Bank amounted to 
15 millions; but the question was not, 
what had, or what had not been paid, but 
what was the amount of the out-standing 
debt, and what the opportunities govern- 
ment had to discharge it. He felt, that 
he lay under peculiar disadvantage in 
stating—but it was a disadvantage which 
no human foresight could possibly pro- 
vide for—that he had been very much 
disappointed in the unexpected amount of 
the bills drawn from the continent. It 
was equally true, that the same disappoint- 
ment took place with respect to the sums 
drawn for to meet the exigencies of the 
war in the West Indies, and he could not 
even at that moment state what might be 
their exact amount. Therefore when the 
hon. gentleman contended as an argument 
in favour of his own conclusions, that 
there had been many disappointments in 
the different budgets, he contended for a 
matter which could not be denied, and 
was certainly an affair of great and serious 
concern; but he at the same time ad- 
mitted that the financial statements were 
correct, founded as they evidently were, 
on the probable estimates laid before the 
House. With respect to the sincerity of 
intention manifested by government, in 
their endeavours to carry into execution 
the assurances made of reducing the ad- 
vances, he should beg leave to refer to 
No. 10 of the Appendix to the Report of 
the Select Committee, by which it appear- 
ed that the outstanding bills of exchange 
were reduced on the 5th of January 1795, 
to 1,796,000/. and on the 31st of March, 
to 500,000/. That they were not kept 
to that low sum, he could only abject the 
increase of the great and unavoidable ex- 
penses which could not be foreseen in the 
prosecution of the war. What, he would 
ask, was the amount of the bills of ex- 
change paid by government from the 5th 
of Jan. 1795, to the 5th of Jan. 1796? 
They would be found to make the vast 
sum of 8 millions, while the outstanding 
bills were only 500,000/. In making this 
statement, he merely wished to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Heuse, that the 
declaration on his part to carry into exe- 
cution the assurances made of reducing 
the advances to government was perfectly 
sincere, and he had only to lament that 
his most sanguine desires, and his constant 
exertions to attain that great object, had 
failed from the most unavoidable circum- 
stances. The admission of the governors 
and directors of the bank themselves was 
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a point which should not be ‘overlooked. 
So far were they from thinking that ad- 
vances to government were prejudicial 
to them, that their own conduct furnished 
a strong refutation of that idea. After 
their representations to him in November, 
on the danger of making advances, they 
absolutely agreed to the same measure in. 
the subsequent month of July, and then ade 
vanced money on the land and malt, not- 
withstanding their previous remonstrances. 
—He next came to the question of the re- 
mittances made to the Emperor in 1796; 
and here he would submit to the candour of 
the House, whether the assurances made 
to the Bank of reducing the advances, 
could, with the least degree of consist- 
ency, be understood as operating to bind 
up the executive government from making 
any remittances whatever, however great 
the urgency of such a measure might be, 
and, hewever necessary for the publio 
safety. The result of such an argument, 
if it were once admitted, would clearly be, 
that the executive government would 
give up every means of acting as it was 
bound to do, for the service of the state, 
and according to the exigence of the case 
which might occur. When such a mo- 
tion as was then before the House was 
insisted on, it certainly was not too much 
to ask, that the grounds on which the 
charge was made should be plain and free 
from ambiguity. Without, therefore, 
meaning any pereonal application as to’ 
himself, he was at liberty to require that 
the House should weigh with peculiar 
caution an evidence arising out of a verbal 
correspondence, and in which one of the 
parties was absent, and not even consulted 
when it was committed to writing, after 
an interval of two or three days. For 
such was the nature of the testimony laid 
before the committee in the minutes of 
the directors relative to their applications 
to him, and his answers to those applic- 
tions. Since, therefore, the evidence was 
of so very loose a kind, the House was 
called upon to act with peculiar delicacy. 
The advances which had taken place 
since the applications of the directors to 
him, arose evidently out of a new state of © 
things, and could not apply to any discua- 
sion on that subject which had previously 
existed between them. Since the evi- 
dence laid before the committee had 
been so minutely dwelt on by the hon. 
gentleman, he also thought it neces- 
sary to refer in his own defence to that 
testimony. Mr. Giles stated, that the 
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conversation which had taken place was 
relative both to the Joan and to the ad- 
vances, yet it was somewhat singular, 
that in the minutes made of that conver- 
gation, no mention whatever was made 
of the advances. Mr. Raikes, on the con- 
trary,. pomuve) stated, that the conver- 
sation no relation whatever to future 
advances. Thus, though there appeared 
no evidence that the conversation related 
to advances, and though no notice what- 
ever had been given to him on that sub- 
ject, it was directly pressed upon him as a 
specific ground of crimination, and he 
was to be censured for a breach of faith, 
in not considering himself bound to the 
erformance of a condition with which 
was perfectly unacquainted. If the 
directors of the Bank were actually in 
possession of evidence which they had 
reason to think might convict him, was it 
to be believed that they would not bring 
it directly forward as a charge against 
him, more particularly as they were led 
to consider it in the light of a measure on 
which their own safety so essentially de- 
pended? But so very far was the teasti- 
mony from being incontrovertible, ' that it 
rested on the most feeble grounds, and 
was in itself perfectly contradictory, one 
gentleman stating a matter which was not 
recorded in the minutes, and the other 
iving evidence directly contrary to the 
ormer’s declaration. He therefore was 
convinced the House would pause before 
they attached criminality upon any one, 
upon evidence so unfounded, and likel 
to be mistaken. The advances whic 
Were made, were different in point of 
spirit and effect from a loan; they were 
made secretly and gradually ; whereas a 
loan must, from its nature, be public: but 
there was a material difference in the 
amount, for the whole of the advances 
amounted only to about 900,000/. It 
appeared that the Bank apprehended the 
most destructive consequences from a 
loan of three million to the Emperor; 
and yet, what was the effect of those re- 
mittances? Why, that the exchange 
which was against us at the commence- 
-ment of them, during their continuance, 
turned completely in our favour. From 
this statement, the argument might be 
pee to the extent of stating, that the 
ank were in an error with respect to the 
‘consequences which they apprehended 
from a loan of three millions; but without 
going to that extent, it afforded him an 
answer to the charge’made against him, be- 
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cause the consequences attending tlie re- 
mittances were totally different from those 
which it was supposed would attend the 
measure to which the Bank objected.— 
He came now to the consideration of a 
question, infinitely more important in a 
national point of view, viz. how far the 
advances made by the Bank to govern- 
ment, or to the Emperor, were the im- 
mediate causes of those difficulties of the 
Bank which led to the order of council. 
As to the advances made to government, 
the hon. gentleman had not stated how 
they would tend to drain the Bank of 
cash; but he supposed the hon. gentle- 
man meant, that it would have that effect 
by increasing the number of notes. In 
order to ascertain that point, it would he 
necessary to ascertain how far the number 
of notes bore a proportion to the quan- 
tity of advances made to government. 
He did not believe they did; and he 
would state one convincing circumstance 
to corrroborate his assertion. In 1783, 
the amount of the advances made by the 
Bank to government, varied very little 
from those made at present, and yet the 
number of Bank notes were not any thing 
near what they were now. Nothing could 
be more decisive than this fact; because 
here were two periods in which the amount 
of the advances were the same, and the 
quantity of the notes essentially different. 
He did not mean from this to infer, that 
the number of notes bore no reference to 
the amount of the advances, but that the 
one did not increase in proportion to the 
other. Another point of view in which 
this was to be considered was, that it 
obliged the Bank to diminish their dis- 
counts, and consequently tended to in- 
crease the commercial distress. He was 
fully able to discuss this point; but it did 
not form the question then in dispute 
between them. The report of the com- 
mittee did not state the amount of the 
cash and bullion in the Bank; but he had 
strong reasons to suppose, that the ad- 
vances had not in any degree affected 
the state of cash; so that, in every point 
of view, this argument fel] to the ground. 
He now came to the opinion of Mr. Giles, 
that if the advances had been re-paid to 
the Bank, the Bank would have been safe. 
What was meant by their saying that the 
Bank would be sate ? Was it meant that 
they would be in a state of solvency, that 
they would wind up their affairs, and put 
an end to their functions? Surely it could 
not be meant in that sense; but whether 
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it would be safe as the Bank, safe as a great 
commercial body, safe for all the purposes 
for which it ‘was established. With re- 
spect to the safety of the Bank, he was 
of opinion, that it consisted in giving 
vigour to the trade and commerce of the 
country, by diffusing a circulating me- 
dium, without which the nation would be 
unable to preserve its independence. It 
was, he acknowledged, a question of vast 
importance, how far a greater or less issue 
of paper was favourable to commerce. 
The hon. gentleman said, that the Bank 
of England departed from the character 
of simplicity and honesty, which ought 
to distinguish all establishments of that 
kind, when they had not money sufficient 
to discharge all their out-standing notes. 
Now, he would assert, that if banks were 
compelled to have, upon every unfunded 
alarm, a sufficient quantity of money to 
answer the demands that might possibly 
be made upon them, there was at once an 
end to that principle upon which banking 
had uniformly been conducted. That 
principle he had always understood to be 
the employing a circulating capital greater 
than the real one.—The hon. gentleman 
had offered no new arguments to show 
that it was improper in the Bank to in- 
crease their issues of paper. When a 
se of the circulating capital necessary 
or the purposes of commerce had, by 
whatever means, been taken out of the 
country, it was necessary to replenish the 
void which had been created. The only 
obvious means of doing this, was to issue 
Bank notes so long as a demand for them 
existed. No man who had at all con- 
sidered the nature of a paper circulation 
would be ignorant that it was founded 
upon the existence of a proportionate 
quantity of cash; but then the quantity 
of cash must not necessarily be qe to 
the amount of the paper circulated upon 
it. It was known that a banker never 
kept such a quantity of cash in his house 
as would answer every possible demand 
upon him; because, if he did, there 
would be an end of banking. Men ac- 
quainted with the nature of the business, 
could easily calculate the proper propor- 
tions between the quantity of cash and of 
paper. There was no doubt, if a banker 
was reduced to distress from a number of 
notes coming in upon him, that it would 
not be a wise expedient for him to increase 
the quantity of his notes. But if a bank- 
ing house was in complete possession of 
public confidence, and there was a great 
(VOL, XXXIII.J 
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demand for their notes, he was rather in- 
clined to think that, under such circum- 
stances, a farther emission of notes might 
be proper. Upon this point, experience 
at least, was on his side. There were 
periods at which the cash of the Bank 
was reduced lower than at the time when 
the order of council was issued, and pe- 
riods, too, when no foreign drain existed ; 
and yet at those times the Bank tried the 
experiment of increasing their paper cir- 
culation, and succeeded. The hon. gen- 
tleman entertained great doubts, whether 
any diminution in circulation could be 
ascribed as a cause of the stopping of the 
Bank, and therefore seemed to conclude, 
that that event was entirely owing to the 
money sent out of the country. But did 
not the hon. gentleman acknowledge, 
that the amount of country Bank notes. 
in circulation had been greatly reduced? 
And was it not obvious that the operation 
of this diminution would be a demand 
for cash, or some other substitute, where- 
ever it could be found? Now the notes 
of the Bank of England affording an easy 
opportunity to the holder to turn them 
into cash, 1t was evident that the decrease 
of country bank notes would tend to 
drain the bank of specie.—He came next 
to the question, how far the money sent 
out of the country, to the Emperor, or 
to any other power, had led to the order 
of council of the 26th of February last. 
He should, in the first place, observe, that 
if it was established that there were a 
great number of other causes, which 
might all have equally conspired to pro- 
duce that event, it could not, with any 
degree of justice, be ascribed to that 
one alone. If it was established, that an 
increased capital required an increased 
circulation, and that there was at the 
same time a diminution in the amount of 
country bank notes which operated to 
make a run on the Bank—if these and 
many other causes appeared to have had 
a share in occasioning those circumstances 
which rendered the order of council ne- 
cessary, he believed the hon. gentleman 
would find it impossible to persuade them 
that it was occasioned solely by the re- 
mittances to the Emperor; even though 
it were to be admitted that these remit- 
tances had carried out of the country a 
eonsiderable quantity of specie or bullion. - 
There were many different theories of 
the balance of trade; but he would not 
subscribe to any of them, upon however 
high authority they might stand, witheut 
[2 9] 
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consulting his own judgment. Much as ' 
he respected the opinions of that great . 
writer, whose works the hon. gentleman . 
had quoted, he could not help dissenting © 
from several maxims which he had ad- | 
vanced. He thought that great author, 
though always ingenious, sometimes inju- 

dicious. It would be found, however, | 
that Mr. Adam Smith, instead of going | 
the length of the hon. gentleman, had | 
treated it as a vulgar opinion, that a num- 
ber of millions sent out of the country 

during war was injurious to commerce. 

The hon. gentleman had given an admo- 
nition to the House, and he would take 
advantage of that admonition. He had 
said, that if two events accompanied each 

other, it was not proper to assert, that 

one was the cause, and the other the 
effect. He would say also, and he be- 
lieved the hon. gentleman would agree 
with him in that opinion, that, though 
one event should be preditted to be the 
effect of another, it was neither just nor 
probes to conclude, merely because it so 

appened, that the prediction was founded 
in truth.—Much had been said by the 
hon. gentleman of the distressed state of 
the country; but when the state of the 
exchange was proved to be favourable, 
and the exports increasing, it would be 
impossible for him to prevail on the House 
to believe, that our trade was in such a 
situation as he had described it. Indeed, 
it was a great consolation for the House 
to reflect, that commerce had poured 
wealth into the country, in a far greater 
proportion than the expenses of war had 
drawn it out. It was a fact not to be 
disputed, that the quantity of money now 
in the country was not less than at the 
beginning of the war. Such were the 
grounds upon which he opposed the mo- 

tion.—Mr. Pitt then withdrew. 

Mr. Fox said, that after the clear, per- 
spicuous, and eloquent speech of his hon. 
friend, he would not detain the House 
long, while he made a few observations 
on what had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman in a speech of great length and 
considerable labour. That labour had 
been much employed on doubtful points 
of theory, on which it was natural to ex- 
pect some difference of opinion; on points, 
many of which were against himself, and 
which he had in no instance answered ; on 
others, in which he had grounded his de- 
fence on an entire misrepresentation of 
the evidence to which he had referred ; 
aud on many, in which he had made use 
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of the most forced and unnatural cone 
structions. The minister was accused of 
having been in a considerable degree the 
cause of the failure of the Bank, and that 
ina way to which he had not fairly ad- 
verted in the course of his speech. What 
was the misfortune chiefly complained of 
one that head? That of the destruction 
of public credit. What was the mode b 

which that destruction was effected ? tt 
was by the notorious want of public faith 
in the conduct of the minister. That was 
the accusation which the minister had to 
answer. He defended himself by elabo- 
rate arguments, tending to show that his 
want of faith, or rather that the issues 
which he had occasioned from the Bank, 
were not the exclusive cause of the failure 
there. That was never stated to be so. 
It was never pretended tHat other causes 
might not have hada sharein producing the 
effect. There were causes which we could 
not prevent, that might have contributed 
to the evil; but the minister was not ac- 
cused on their account, he was only ac- 
cused of what he could have prevented, 
and what it was his duty to prevent. 
There was no doubt but that the alarm of 
invasion had a considerable share in caus- 
ing the drain upon the Bank. That 
alarm, perhaps, the minister could not 
prevent altogether, although it was an 
alarm which he might have diminished ; 
but the charge against him was of another 
nature, a charge which, indeed, he had 
not answered. There was one part of the 
minister’s argument which would be ve 

convenient to him, if the House gave it 
full credit. It was this—that if it could 
not be proved how much could be ascribed 
to each cause, it was unfair to blame him 
from that which had happened to public 
credit. In order to answer this, it was 
sufficient to say that much of the evil was 
owing to the conduct of the minister, 


-however other events might also have con- 


tributed to augment it. That such con- 
duct had had that effect, was evident from 
experience. We had known other alarms 
of an invasion, and yet the effect was not 
the same upon the Bank, as im the present 
case. But even supposing the conduct 
of the minister had not produced the evils 
which it actually did produce, still he 
would say that bis conduct was criminal 
upon the face of it, because it had a di- 
rect tendency to produce evil. The 
charge against the minister was twofold : 
first, that he had caused the Bank to make 
unseasonable advances, and to an enor- 
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mous amount, upon treasury bills. Upon 
this the minister defended himself by stat- 
ing, that the act of eee upon the 
authority of which this practice had taken 
place, was not a clandestine act of parlia- 
ment. We all know, that, strictly speak- 
‘Ing, there could be no such thing as a 
clandestine law; that every body was 
bound to know it; that it was the dat of 
the members of that House to attend to 
and watch the progress of every bill in the 
House ; but yet, speaking the language 
of practical common sense, it was well 
known that many things passed as busi- 
ness of course in that House, to which the 
mass of the House were inattentive; nor 
could the minister blame them for being 
so, since he himself had stated, that in 
the multiplicity of public affairs, he had 
forgot to attend to a subject in which mil- 
lions of money were concerned. How- 
ever, the minister had introduced a clause 
into the act of William and Mary, which 
amounted to a complete evasion of the sa- 
lutary provisions of that statute. He 
called it a clause only to remove doubts ; 
doubts which he hard! y thought worth en- 
tertaining ; so little did that appear to be 
so, that he had, on the contrary, a clear 
opinion that the statute, before the minis- 
ter introduced his clause in it, absolutely 
prohibited, under a severe penalty, the 
issuing of money in the manner in which 
the Bank had afterwards issued it to go- 
vernment. The minister had said, that 
the Bank had done so before this clause 

That many things had been done 
which were irregular, he had no doubt: 
Nor was it difficult to assign a reason why 
the directors should apply for an amend- 
ment to an act, the provisions of which 
inflicted a penalty on themselves for what, 
eut of inadvertency, ora disposition to 
oblige the minister, they had formerly 
done. But the act alluded to, was not 
that for which the directors applied ; they 
had applied only for that which would 
empower them to issue money to a limited 
sum. The act was passed to empower 
them to issue money, but omitting any 
thing like limitation to the sum. This 
was criminal in the minister; for it gave 
to him a fatal facility of command over 
all the cash in the Bank ; and we all knew 
the use he had made of that power. He 
said now, indeed, that he intended to 
make a moderate use of that power. He 
promised todo so. He said, that he in- 
tended to keep his word. He made that 
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he broke that promise. This might do 
very well for such a minister as the pre- 
sent ; but he apprehended that, if a man 
was to follow such a practice in private 
life, his reputation for honesty would not 
stand very high. The minister said, that 
he calculated upen the probability of cir- 
cumstances as well as he could, but they 
came so thick upon him, that he was dis- 
appointed. That might be an apology 
for the second application ; but what was 
to be said for the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth ? were they all to be apologies for 
one another, as the first was for the se- 
cond? They certainly could not: there 
was evident misconduct on the face of it. 
But the minister laid great stress upon 
the sums which he had caused to be re- 
es into the Bank from time to time, to 
eep his engagement with the directors. 
To which the answer was, that was not 
the engagement. The engagement was, 
that the Bank should never be in advance 
to government beyond a certain sum. 
The Bank had never said, if he paid them 
one, two, three, four, five, or any num- 
ber of millions, that then he should draw 
upon them to any amount he pleased. 
The engagement was, that government 
should never be in their debt at any one 
time above half a million. That was the 
promise which the minister had frequent! 
made, and as frequently broken. Th 
was a crime in the minister. Had it hap- 
arliament 
was not sitting, there might have been 
something like an excuse for it. But he 
followed this practice for a whole year, 
and never once intimated it to parliament, 
although, in that time, he brought for- 
ward a loan, and opened, ashe said, to 
the House, all the circumstances of the. 
finance of the country. He concealed all 
this fram the House anda the public, even 
after the strong memorial of the Bank 
against his conduct. He even, after al 
this, advised his majesty, in the month of 
October, to tell us, that there had beena 
temporary difficulty, but concealed that 
he had thus extorted money from the 
Bank. Nothing appeared at that time to 
prove that he had failed to fulfil his pro- 
mises with the Bank. At that time, there- 
fore, he made no provision for this extor- 
tion. Perhaps the minister did not think 
of these trifles at that time; his mind was 
otherwise employed; it was occupied, 
perhaps, with his cavalry, militia, and 
other good and popular bills, which were 


promise six times; and it was six times ! passing at that period, and he was willing 
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that the members should go into the coun- 
try with nothing upon their minds, but 
the plan whereby these excellent bills 
should be carried into effect. He could 
not find in the time he had one day to 
come to the House, and avow the truth 
upon the state of the finance of the coun- 
try. And now that these things were ob- 
jected to, the minister expected to be ac- 
quitted by the House; that was to say, 
he laid his case before a House of Com- 
mons that had an entire dependence on 
the will of the Crown, and was wholly un- 
connected with the people, and therefore 
regardless of their interests. He had not 
time to ask the House of Commons, whe- 
ther they would enable him to fulfil a pro- 
mise which he had made without their 
consent, or even knowledge. He had not 
time to inform us of what he was doing, 
although he must afterwards call for taxes 
to defray the expense of it. Here Mr. 
Fox went over the material parts of the 
evidence in the report, in order to show 
that the drain upon the Bank was pointed 
out to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
as well as the effect which it would pro- 
duce, and also to prove that the directors 
understood the chancellor of the exche- 
quer to promise, that no farther loan or 
advances should be made to the Emperor 
before those already made by the Bank 
were reduced. The contrary of the whole 
of which promise was the conduct of the 
minister, and that was the most material 
charge against him. Here he blamed the 
directors for not having referred to the 
letter and the spirit of the constitution, 
and have come to the House and stated 
the whole truth, in order to give the 
House an opportunity of stopping the mi- 
Nister in his ruinous career. But what 
would be the effect on the public mind in 
consequence of what had happened? They 
would first of all feel, that the House had 
entered into a dreadful war upon the au- 
thority of the minister; they would then 
perceive, that in consequence of the con- 
nexion between the minister and the Bank, 
the expense of a great part of that war 
was to be supported for a time by ad- 
vances made by the Bank to that minister 
without so much as the knowledge of the 
representatives of the people; and this 
was, after all, a free constitution, where 
the minister kept from the knowledge of 
the people, even the mode of ae the 
money which they were to pay ! He knew 
that ghere was some cxcuse for the direc- 
tors, for the terror that was held out to 
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them might have had some effect upon 
their conduct, to say nothing of the pos- 
sibility of another species of influence ; 
but the minister was left absolutely with- 
out excuse.—He then proceeded upon the 
subject of the drain of cash, and assigned 
for it reasons very different from those 
urged by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He ridiculed the idea that an attempt on 
the part of the Bank to lessen the out- 
standing demands against it, in order to 
preserve its credit, would be injurious to 
their interests, &c. as also the notions of 
the minister upon what he called the ne- 
cessity of increasing the circulating me- 
dium before it was proved that our capital 
was increased. Such attempts resembled 
those of a person who, because specie was 


scarce, changed his gold into silver, and 


silver into gold, every day, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience of a general scar- 
city of specie. He contended also that 
there was much fallacy in the minister’s 
conclusions from the imports and exports 
in the course of the war, and by which 
he had attempted to impose upon the 
House. The minister had been pleased 
to say nothing to us of comfort on the ge- 
neral scale of Europe, well knowing he 
could not do so. The only point of con- 
solation he had attempted was that of the 
extent of our commerce. There was one 
point upon that subject in which he con- 
curred with the minister, namely, that 
theories upon these matters could not be 
trusted, except where they were accom- 
panied by experience. He thought the 
House oughit to look at our increased debt 
with some caution. It was now increased 
to400 millionsand upwards. The burden 
imposed upon the people was seven mil- 
lions annually, and this we were not sure 
we should be able to continue. There 
was a situation in human affairs in which 
it was said, that ignorance was a blessing, 
and that it would be a folly to become 
wise. We were now in that situation. It 
was hardly worth while to awaken us out 
of our dream of prosperity, when it was 
clear, that when we awoke we could only 
see that we could hardly save ourselves 
from destruction. The question before 
the House was this: whether the House 
would choose to support the minister, and 
thereby run the country to certain and 
immediate ruin, or take the chance of 
saving it for some time by their exertion. 
Mr. H. Thornton moved the previous 
question on the first resolution, on the 
ground that the chancellor of the exche- 
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quer ought not to be censured fora breach | operation of this principle, they had been 
of promise, when circumstances of an un- | induced to acquiesce in the continuation 


foreseen nature had arisen which had ren- 
dered it impossible that his promise should 
be fulfilled. 
The previous question being put, the 
House divided t mre 
Tellers. 


Mr. Sheridan ~ - 


Yeas Mr. William Smith ~- 66 
Lord Muncaster - - 
NokEs 9 wr, Henry Thornton- i ae 


So it passed in the negative. The pre- 
vious question being put upon the rest of 
the resolutions, excepting the last, it 

aseed in the negative. On the hast reso- 
ution, the House divided : 
} 60 


Tellers. 
Mr. St. John - - -« 
Yeas Joie M. A. Taylor: - 
Lord Hawkesbur . 
Mr. Neville - : t a 

So it passed in the negative. 

Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.} May 
15. Mr. Wilberforce said, that he was 
about to bring under the consideration of 
the House, a subject so well known and 
so often discussed, as to render it altoge- 
ther unnecessary for him to trouble them 
at any length. It was a subject that had 
been nine years before the House, in the 
course of which the House at one time 
came to a clear and explicit resolution 
that the Slave Trade should be abolished 
the Ist of January 1796. This it was 
well known had not been effected: and 
so recently as this session the House had 
voted an address to his majesty, avowedly 
tending only to a gradual abolition. He 
now, therefore, called on the House to 
revise these resolutions, and as they valued 
their consistency, to adopt the motion 
with which he should conclude. Some 
might conceive, and, perhaps, would at- 
tempt to urge, that the House was bound 
by the address then voted, and that his 
presc.t proposition would be incompetent 
with that resolution. This, however, he 
denied, and contended that both were 
perfectly reconcileable. The House had 


Noes 


been blamed for too much feeling on the | 
| fire-arms; thus their ferocious 


subject. He, on the contrary, thought 


of a trade avowedly incompatible with 
justice, humanity, and sound policy; in 
consequence of which, nearly one third 
of the habitable globe was consigned to 
ignorance and bondage. Such were the 
odious effects of this baleful system that 
he could attribute the present state of the 
colonies, and the terrible mortality that 
had taken place there, to nothing but di- 
vine vengeance for the guilt of continuing 
it. He had heard lately one objection 
urged to his plan, to which he wished to 
give an answer. It was said, that a gen- 
tleman of very high saan | Mr. Burke), 
though he once entertained the same ob- 
ject, yet did not propose similar means to 
obtain it. The fact was, however, that 
this gentleman’s plan did not relate to 
the slave trade, but to the existence of sla 
very, which, in the benevolence of his na- 
ture he naturally wished to cease. With 
the great facts of the present case he was 
unacquainted, and sought not to arrest 
the wrongs of Africa, but to disseminate 
liberty in the colonies. Having different 
objects in view it was no objection to 
either that they adopted different means to 
obtain them. He concluded by movin 
‘¢ for leave to bring in a bill for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave arrade, at a time to be 
limited ,” and, as a necessary preliminary 
to that motion, he moved, ‘* That the 
House do now resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 
that motion.” 3 
Mr. Ellis opposed the motion. If the 
advantage of the trade was disputable, 
the planters were, he said, the most 
obstinate men alive: for they had expen- 
ded half a million in purchasing slaves 
since they were advised not to do so. 
The question was, whether the trade 
should be carried-on by this country in 
ships proper for the reception of the 
slaves, and under responsible captains, or 
should become a contraband traffic in 
small vessels, managed by persons under 
no control whatever? He reprobated 
the effects produced in Africa by this 
trade, and doubted whether commerce 
was really so great a blessing as was 
stated : our visits to civilized nations were 
accompanied by presents of brandy and 
assions 


them liable to an opposite charge, con-| were irritated, and they were at the same 
ceiving thatin many the passages of the | time furnished with the means of indulging 
heart were stopped by the prevailing in-| them. The desolation of one quarter of 
fluence of a spirit of traffic. From the{ the globe had been the consequence of 
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this excessive spirit of commerce; yet, 
while human nature remained as it was, 
the continuance of this traffic was indis- 

ensable. The negroes in the West 
Fadies did not desire the abolition; for 
they considered any obstacle to the im- 
portation of new slaves as a prolongation 
and increase of their present labours. 

Mr. Hobhouse said :—This subject has 
been so often discussed within these 
walls, that scarcely any thing new can be 
adduced; but as I had not, until lately, 
the honour of a seat in parliament, I hope 
I shall stand excused for trespassing a 
short time upon the attention of the 
House. There is nothing, in my judg- 
ment, Sir, so nefarious as a trade in hu- 
man blood. It is wrong in principle—it 
admits of no modification—the immediate 
abolition of it is loudly called for by every 
consideration of religion, morality, and 
even of sound policy. The planters have 
always contended, that if the British par- 
Jiament should abolish the slave trade, 
they would suffer great injury for want 
of fresh supplies of negroes: Undoubt- 
edly, the planters would sustain some loss 
until they had substituted machinery, 
and some of the various methods of facily 
tating labour ; but the person who engages 
in any species of merchandise, takes upon 
himself the risk of its being suspended, or 
even annihilated, by the legislative powers, 
whenever it shall appear conducive to the 
public welfare, or incompatible with the 
rights of justice and humanity: on no 
other principles could legislation be con- 
ducted. But the argument most insisted 
upon in our last discussion of this ques- 
tion, was, the impracticability of enforc- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade, even 
should the House determine upon that 
measure. Who are the gentlemen, who 
press this observation upon the House ? 
The planters. I mean not to speak dis- 
respectfully of this body of men, but I 
must own that there appears to me an in- 
consistency in their reasoning. If they 
say that this country cannot prevent im- 
portations of negroes into the islands, let 
them no longer complain that the abolition 
of the trade would injure them by cutting 
off all fresh supplies. For my own part, 
I am persuaded, that British force, vigi- 
lantly exerted, is fully capable of frustrat- 
ing every attempt to land negro cargoes ; 
nay, the planters themselves, whatever 
may be the language they now hold out, 
are as well convinced of it as myself. 
Were they under the influence of the no- 
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tion that the power of England could not 


| prevent fresh imports of slaves, would 
i they with such zeal and unabating perse- 


verance, have opposed every endeavour 
to terminate this detestable traffic? Cer- 
tainly not. But, at all events, the experi- 
nient is worth the trial. If the abolition 
of the trade should be voted by parlia- 
ment, and it should be found impracticable 
to smuggle African negroes into the West 
India islands what would be the happy con- 
sequence? The planters would feel it their 
interest to render the lives of the slaves 
in the islands more comfortable. They 
would attend to the proper proportion be- 
tween the sexes of the negroes; they 
would promote marriage with one woman 
as the most fertile means of propagation ; 
they would rear the progeny with care 
and kindness. But if we commit the 
whole affair into the hands of the colonial 
legislatures, what is to be expected? 
Some regulations may be made in behalf 
of the slave, but they will be of no avail 
to him, because it will be the interest 
only of himself to see them executed. 
Will he dare resort to a legal remedy for 
the ill usage he has received from his 
master, who has it in his power to embit- 
ter his existence by a thousand methods 
beyond the reach of any law? No, Sir. 
The greatest practical oppression may 
exist with a theoretical perfection of law. 
Let us, then, aid the scheme of the pian- 
ter for the melioration of the condition of 
his slaves, by destroying the trade on our 
part, and thus making his interest and 
duty to go hand im hand. We shall, by 
voting the abolition of the trade, have 
wiped out a foul blot from our national 
character; we shall have endeavoured 
to raise a portion of reasonable beings 
from a degraded state of brutality ; we 
shall have used our utmost exertions to 
remove a strong impediment to the civili- 
zation and improvement of one quarter of 
the world. Africa, while it is made a 
market for slaves, cannot be free; cannot, 
indeed, emerge from the barbarism in 
which she is at present plunged. 

Mr. Sewell said, that by adopting the 
motion, the House would act inconsis- 
tently with the resolution it had come to, 
by which the colonial assemblies were to 
be addressed on the subject of improving 
the situation of the slaves. If the African 
trade was abolished by England, it would 
be immediately taken up by Spain. In- 
deed, that court was at present encourag- 
ing both its own subjects and foreigners, 
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to introduce negroes from Africa into its 
colonies in the West Indies, and from this 
source the British islands ‘would be sup- 
lied. The trade would certainly cease 
in the course of time; but that could not 
be until all the lands belonging to the 
planters were in a state of cultivation. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if the slave 
trade was not to cease till all the waste 
lands of the colonies where cultivated, 
the abolition would never be perceived 
even by our remotest posterity. He 
took notice of the inefficacy of the provi- 
sions already made for the melioration of 
the condition of the slaves, and concluded 
with supporting the motion. 

Colonel Gascoyne opposed the intended 
bill. He said, that the merchants who 
had been stigmatized with the epithets 
inhuman, cruel, &c. had conducted them- 
selves in a very different manner; for at 
Liverpool a meeting had been called at 
which it was resolved, that no ship should 
be allowed to clear out, whose captain 
and owners had not entered into an en- 
gagement under a penalty of 1,000/., that 
they would fulfil every part of the act 
which had been passed for the regulation 
of the middle passage, even after that act 
had expired. 

Mr. Pitt denied that the motion was in- 
consistent with the resolution which had 
passed some time ago. On the contrary, 
they both led to the very same end. The 
motion of his hon. friend looked to a gra- 
dual abolition, which would be forwarded 
by any internal regulations which should 
be adopted by the colonial legislatures, in 
consequence of the address of that House. 
With respect to waiting till the lands in 
the colonies were cultivated, it was the 
same thing as founding a new negro co- 
lony, and the object of abolition would 
never be accomplished by waiting for 
such an event. In that very statement 
he found an admission, that in some parts 
of the colonies which were well cul- 
tivated, the necessity of importation did 
not exist. This circumstance he was glad 
to hear, because it thus appeared, that 
there was no want of population in the 
old and well culivated’ colonies. With 
respect to an act of the British parliament 
not being able to prevent smuggling, he 
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encouragement to it? Was there no 
difference between a prohibited and 
a@ protected trade? It was to the 
encouragement of parliament that the 
trade owed its existence: it was only 
by the discouragement of parliament,then, 
that it would be discontinued. Under 
this view of the subject, he must vote 
for his hon. friend’s proposition. As far 
as the present was a question of policy, 
he conceived that the future safety of the 
islands themselves was a sufficient reason 
to induce gentlemen to vote for the abo- 
lition. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said, that the hon. 
mover had taken the sceptre from the 
hands of the Almighty, when he said, that 
the divine vengeance was now inflicted on 
the West India islands, in consequence of 
this traffic. He had forgotten, in this in- 
stance, the words of the poet: 

“ Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume Thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.” 

The hon. gentleman had dealt his damna- 
tion somewhat roundly; but if he had re- 
collected how many widows and orphans 
had theirlast stake in West India property, 
he would not, perhaps, have bcen so vehe- 
ment in his indignation. He did not sup- 

ose the hon. gentleman capable of bear- 
ing false witness against his ncighbour, but 
he ought not to have listened to the false 
and scandalous stories of those who did 
so. If he was desirous of exercising his 
humanity, he might meet many objects 
in this country; and in the metro- 
polis, he had nothing to do but walk 
the streets, and he would even meet a 
race of blacks as worthy of his benevolent 
attention as those in the West Indies, 
namely, the chimney-sweepers. The ‘a 
position of the hon. gentleman was likely 
to produce the greatest mischiefs. The 
government of France had been destroyed 
by that country having interfered in the 
concerns of America. A bill for the 
abolition of the trade would emancipate 
the negroes. It would do more; it would 
cause them to rise in insurrection. The re- 
bellion in St. Domingo, as he could assert 
from his own knowledge, was ore 
to the measures that had been agitate 


would ask, if the example of this country’i in France by those who called them- 


could do nothing? But if the House 


selves “* Les Amis des Noirs;? and 


thought the trade was one which, on prin- | this ought to be a serious lesson to the 
ciples of justice and humanity, ought to | House. 


be put an end to, would they, because it 
could not be prohibited in toto, hold out 
* 


Mr. Canning supported the motion. 
General Tarleton was always of opinion, 
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that the abolition of the slave trade was 
improper. . He was an advocate for re- 
form, but did not think it should begin by 
injuring the West India merchants. 

Sir W. Young said, that the measure 
proposed was a bill for enacting a revolu- 
tion in the West Indies. He would not 
live in any country. where he should be 
obliged to submit to such a law. 

r. Barham said, that the present 
would defeat the measure lately resolved 
on by the House. It would also be nu- 
gatory and ineffectual. 

Sir W. Dolben observed on the conduct 
ef the merchants in having adopted the 
measures of the slave-carrying bill, even 
after it expired, although at the time 
when he had the honour of presenting 
that bill to the House, it had been as vio- 
Jently opposed as the motion then before 
them; and it had been said, that it 
would ruin the trade. This circum- 
stance was the strongest argument to 
show, that the abolition would not be at- 
tended with those consequences which 
were stated as likely to result from it. 

Mr. Fox said, it was curious to observe 
the course which the advocates for the 
trade had taken from time to time. At 
first the slave trade was defended by quo- 
tations from holy writ, dnd upon the au- 
thority of antient philosophers, Aristotle 
among the rest. It was stated to be con- 
ducive to the happiness of part of the 
human race, and particularly of the inha- 
bitants of Africa. That was now given up. 
The trade was by all descriptions of men, 
admitted to be contrary to common justice 
and to right. Not much, however, had 
been practically gained ; for now the pro- 
moters of the trade, finding they could 
not defend it upon its own principle, hy- 

ocritically canted against the principle, 

ut still continued the practice. It was 
now allowed that the trade was unjust ; 
but the House must not try to put an end 
to that injustice. What was the nature 
of that truth, the declaration of which, 
by the British parliament, tended to 
evil? This was like the argument that 
was urged against the people calling for 
peace; they were told that to ask for 
peace was a sure way to continue the 
war. Now, asking for the abolition of 
the African trade was a sure way to 
continue it. This was in ether words 
saying, that plain sailing would not do; 
that we must tack and sail against the 
wind; that when the House meant to do 
any one thing, it must always profess to 
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have something else ia view. He disap- — 


proved of such policy, and therefore was 
a friend to the present measure. He had 
heard it said that the legislature of this 
country should not control the colonies, 
and that the colonies, ought to re- 
sist. This reminded him of what he 
had said in the course of two bills of 
memorable character which had been 
passed into a law. He had said on 
that occasion something of resistance 
being a question of prudence and mo- 
rality, and not of duty. Some persons 
thought he went too far, and especially 
many who supported the slave trade ; and 
yet the advocates for that trade now main- 
tained the same doctrine in support of 
that trade. It was singular enough that 
his principle of resistance in support of 
liberty at home was to be deemed alarm- 
ing, and that resistance to law was only 
to be called forth in defence of slavery. 
We must not draw the sword in favour of 
our liberty, when attacked by an act of 

arliament, but the sword was allowed to 
be drawn in favour of the slave trade, if 
parliament attempted to abolish it! With 
regard to the question of legislating for 
the colonies, he had no difficulty in re- 
peating what he had said on former occa- 
sions, that if we could not continue our 
connexion with the plantations, without 
continuing also the slave trade, it would 
be more to the honour, and finally to the 
advantage of Great Britain, to discontinue 
the connexion altogether. Mr. Fox con- 
cluded with calling on the House to sup- 
port its honour, which was deeply pledged 
upon this subject, by giving Icave to 
bring in a bill for abolishing a trade which 
was recorded to be one that was contrary 
to justice. 

The question being put, ‘ That this 
House do now resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 
the said motion,” the House divided : 


Tellers. 


, Mr. Whitbread <- - - 
YEAS Mr. Canning -'- - } 1% 
Sir William Young - - 
NoEs 4 Mr. F oster Barham - t 82 


So it passed in the negative, 


Debate on Mr. St. John’s Motion for 
withdrawing the Troops from St. Doe 
mingo.| May 18. Mr. St. John said, he 
certainly should not have attempted to 
bring aaa his motion in so thin a 


House, had not frequent delays already 
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occurred. However callous they might !enemy.— The war had been matter for 


have become by the many very disastrous 
scenes which had of late happened, yet, 
when the situation and fate of our brave 
countrymen in those pestilential climates 
were deliberately considered, it must ex- 
cite one uniform wish in the breast of 
every man—a wish to rescue the remains 
of that gallant army from those climes of 
death. When he originally gave notice 
of his motion, he had not determined in 
his own mind whether to move for a com- 
mittee, or for an address to his majesty, 
requesting the recall of the British troops 
from the island of St. Domingo. What- 
ever his doubts once were, now he could 
have none: the recent events in Europe 
had evinced the propriety of the latter 
motion, and therefore that was the mo- 
tion he intended to submit to them: but 
if it were not so, there were two papers 
upon the table of the House, which con- 
tained every information that could be 
expected from a committee, and of them- 
selves showed the necessity of his motion. 
The two papers were, the accounts of the 
bills from the island of St. Domingo, and 
the sad catalogue of the deaths of our un- 
fortunate countrymen. Of late, indeed, 
it had been made matter of justification 
of ministers, that the expenses of the ex- 
pedition of St. Domingo far exceeded 
their expectations: be it so; and allow- 
ing the climate of St. Domingo to be 
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frequent discussion, both within and with- 
out that House; but, without doors, it was 
universally said, that it had been most, 
grossly misconducted, and Mr. Burke had 
declared, that, even in that House, op- 
position had their opinions, and govern- 
ment their votes. To those who thought 
that the war was begun for the support. 
of the old government of France, the 
West-India expedition must appear as a 
powerful diversion in favour of our ene- 
mies, and calculated to prevent the at- 
tainment of that object of the war. The 
island of St. Domingo was of great -ex- 
tent, and it remained to see, whether the 
means for subjuyating that country were 
adequate to the end proposed. It might 
be asserted, that we expected great as- 
sistance from the inhabitants of that 
island; but of this he should say more 
hereafter. Another point of view was, 
whether our attempt of conquest in that 
quarter was not likely to create the jea-. 
lousy of the naval powers, and particu. 
larly of Spain; and theretore, whether, 
instead of procuring their co-operation, 
they were not more likely to desert and 
abandon us? An additional consideration 
was, the actual military force in those 
islands. The commissioner Santhonax 
took with him 6,000 men, of those who 
were supposed to be the best republicans, 
namely, the national guards. In the 


healthy, instead of pestiferous, yet, under , island there was a force of 9,000, making, 
the circumstances of Europe, he should in the whole 15,000 disciplined men; 


think the measure of withdrawing our 
troops from thence extremely necessary ; 
adage from the separate peace 
made by the Emperor, leaving us to con- 
tend, single handed, against an enemy, 
who, by their vigour and energy, had 
beaten and disunited the most formidable 
confederacy against them that Europe 
ever witnessed. Under these circum. 
stances, it became us to draw home and 
concentrate all our forces to preserve our 
constitution, and maintain our indepen- 
dence against the attacks of a vigorous 
and successful enemy. These successes 
were such, that they appeared almost to 
exhibit the effects of divine retribution. 
Let the House recollect the commence- 
ment of the war. Did they recollect the 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick, 
which threatened Paris with vengeance and 
desolation? and now let them see its ter- 
mination against that very power under 
the walls of Vienna, and the terms dic. 
tated by the power of a triumphant 
[VOL XXXIIL.] 


add to these, 10,000 disciplined blacks, 
and a number of revolted negroes, to 
the amount of 40,000, who would fall 
upon either party, if they could do it 
with hopes of success, and were, there- 
fore, to be equally guarded against as 
professed enemies. To meet this force, 
the first force under genera] Whitlocke 
consisted of 870 men. If, from cir- 
cumstances, they hoped that so small a 
force could be effectual, at least, it be- 
hoved them to build those opinions upon 
good foundations. That the inhabitants 
would join them was an idle supposition, 
as would appear by an examination of 
the conduct of that island from the ear- 
liest periods of the French revolution.—= 
Upon the summoning the states general 
in France, without any communication 
or orders from the then government, 
they chose eighteen deputies to repre- 
sent them in the assembly. This showed 
that they were animated with the same 
spirit of liberty as pervaded their coun- 
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trymen in Europe; and therefore it was | force, and stated, that there was no troops 


not probable they would co-operate with 
men who opposed those principles. But 
although they desired liberty for. them- 
selves, they by no means wished to par- 
ticipate it with the people of colour, and | 


in the place. Mr. Duval did not appear 
at the time appointed, and there was a 
strong force against us: the consequence 
was, that we were beaten, anda few days 
ought to have afforded us the salutary ex- 


hence arose much discord and tumult. | perience of the impossibility of successes 


Several insurrections were the conse- 
quences, one of which was headed by 
one Huge, who was defeated, and fled 
to the Spanish part of the island. He 
was afterwards given up by the Spaniards, 
and tried and condemned. Ile suppli- 
cated for a respite, and confessed that 
there was a scheme of insurrection, and 
that the republicans were all to be mas- 
sacred. It was also generally understood, 
that the people of colour were to receive 
the countenance of the court of Franoe, 
if they would delay their plans for a short 
time. The confession of Huge was for 
a time concealed: but afterwards it was 
known, and the royalists were branded 
with marks of disgust and horror. Was 
it, therefore, likely that we should re- 
. @eive co-operation, when we went ex- 
pressly in support of those men and their 
principles? In the summer of 1791, a 
deputation of royalists offered to put that 
island under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, but as we were then at peace it could 
not be accepted; but when the war broke 
out, an order was sent to the governor 
of Jamaica to undertake the expedition. 
He believed the warmest partizans of li- 
berty in France never meditated that ex- 
cessive measure of giving freedom to the 
negroes. But could it not be foreseen, 
that France, in her own defence, would 
adopt every measure, even that of enfran- 
chising the slaves? Accordingly, when 
the attack was known to be meditated, 
the commissioners, Polverelle and San- 
thonax, issued the proclamation, giving 
liberty to the slaves, which was afterwards 
confirmed by the Convention in 1794. 
The examination of the dates would prove 
that this measure was adopted as a mea- 
sure of defence, and not upon other 
grounds. After the first essay, which 
was unimportant, the next object of at- 
tack was cape Nicola Mole. This was 
very strong towards the sea, but defence- 
less on the land side. At the time we 
were in possession of that place, every 
inhabitant left the town. This was ano- 
ther pretty strong proof’ of the temper 
of the inhabitants. The third object 
was an attack upon Tiberon. A Mr. 
Duval had promised to be there with a 


with that force which we then had, The 
next arrival of forces was from Jamaica, 
leaving only in that island 400 men. In 
May 1794, forces arrived from England ; 
but by that period the yellow fever had 
begun its destructive progress.—-The hon. 
member then reviewed the progress made 
in the campaigns of 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
and maintained that they had been all ill 
conducted. The ravages by the fever 
were such, and the British troops died 
away so fast, that they could only act on 
the defensive. — Our situation now was, 
that after a a four-years war, with the ex- 
ception of Port-au-Prince, we only pos- 
sessed three places, which we had gained 
within the first ten days after landing. 
This, indeed, was a strong argument in 
favour of withdrawing our troops from 
that island. Though we possessed the 
best harbour in the place, yet we by no 
means secured our trade, for no less than 
thirty privateers who had taken thirty or 
forty British merchantmen, were fitted 
out from an obscure port, and scarce 8 
ship could pass between the Windward 
and Leeward islands without being taken. 
As to the produce of the island, scarce 
any thing could come, but what came 
from under the reach of the cannon of 
those places of which we were in posses- 
sion. And as to the argument of the 
mischief we did the enemy, it was.by no 
means a balance for our own waste of 
blood and treasure.—With respect to the 
expenses of that part of the war, it had 
gone on progressively Increasing. In 
1794 the bills were 296,000/.; in 1795, 
772,0008.; in 1796, 2,211,0002.; and in 
January 1797, alone 700,000%. Ministers 
might say, that they had done all they 
could to prevent this expenditure. If so, 
it furnished a strong argument in favour 
of his motion, to prevent altogether the 
expense. The bills drawn for the large 
army on the continent, in the years 1794 
and 1795, amounted only to sixteen mil- 
lions, and those drawn from St. Domingo 
were four millions—nearly a quarter a8 
much as were drawn from the whole Bri- 
tish forces in Germany.—To talk of the 
civil establishment was a farce; and yet 
that had been made a system of jo 
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There was one man, an emigrant, ap- 
pointed chief judge, with a salary, of 
2,500/. a year, and who was so unfit for 
the office, that he was requested to retire, 
and now actually enjoyed it here as a 
sinecure. Great as the expense was, the 
loss of lives was a more serious conside- 
ration, By a return on the table, the 
deaths were 7,500, to the 30th of Sep- 
tember last. Of these, a few fell by the 
sword; the rest by the pestilential effect 
of the climate, to which the English 
never could be seasoned. Some regi- 
ments lost 500, some 600 men, and some 
even more. In no place had the war 
been so badly conducted; and, as mi- 
nisters had acknowledged the expense to 
be out of their control, the House ought 
to join with him in the motion with which 
he should conclude; namely, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that the British troops 
be forthwith withdrawn from the island 
of St. Domingo.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that it was 
impossible for him to remain silent under 
the general charges which had been laid to 
him and his colleagues—charges of which, 
if they wereblameable, they were blameable 
io common with every administration and 
every minister entrusted with the conduct of 
military affairs, in every war in which the 
country had been engaged for the present 
century. Nothing he had heard could 
induce him to believe that it was the duty 
of administration, in any war, to abandon 
the interests of the ealenies and to em- 
ploy the strength, which should be applied 
to that purpose, in expeditions of a dif- 
ferent nature. If gentlemen would look 
beck to our history, they would find that 
in no war which was well conducted, had 
such a principle entered into the minds of 
Yainistera; nor was there ever a war, in 
which it had not been hcld the beet and 
wisest policy to direct our force against 
the colonial interests of the enemy, and 
to the protection of ourown. ‘Therefore, 
when gentlemen stated that the West- 
India war was criminal, because there had 
been a great expense of money and of 
lives, they were, in fact, uttering a gross 
libel on every administration which had 
ever conducted a war for Great Britain. 
For his part, he was old-fashioned enough 
to feel a stronger disposition to follow up 
the steps of his predecessors, whose good 
conduct had obtained the suffrage of the 
nation, than to adopt the new-fangled 
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ideas of peace or war, which he sometimes 
heard broached, let the talents or situa-. 
tion of the person who broached them be 
what they might. In the war of 1763, 
which no man would deny had a most gle- 
rious termination for England, how was 
our force directed? Against Canada, 
against Martinico, against St. Lucia, &c, 
The result was fortunate; while France 
had not been able in that war to make 
one West India conquest. Not only the 
persons who conducted that war thought 


that they directed the force well, but 
every one since had allowed it. The pre- 


sent war, upon which the epithet of “ in- 
glorious” had been so often liberally be- 
stowed, was, in respect to West: India ac- 
quisitions, still more glorious than that of 
1763, or any former war ; for, with the ex- 
ception of the island of Guadaloupe, Great 
Britain was now in possession of every one 
of the Leeward islands; so that as a war, 
in which we were contending for colonial 
interest with France, we stood, in point 
of success, in a more clevated state than 
ever. And as to the question, whether it 
was sound policy or not to direct our 
force to that quarter, he would, upon the 
authority he had already stated, assume 
that it was for the interest of the country 
to maintain our colonial possessions ; ana 
he would give this as an answer to the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion. At the 
same time, he would remind the House of 
the peculiar injustice with which he and 
his friends were treated on this points 
When troops were first sent to the conti- 
nent to protect Holland and the Nether- 
lands, they were arraigned from the oppo 
site side of the House for neglecting the 
West-India colonies; he begged of gen- 
tlemen, then, as they must attack him, to 
attack him consistently, and not at one time 
to attack him for neglecting, and at ano- 
ther for preserving the West-India colo- 
nies. No longer ago than last spring, a 
very heavy attack was made upon him, in 
order to prove that the West-Indies had 
been entirely neglected: he had proved 
to the House that the charge was ground 
less ; and now he was called upon to de- 
fend himself against a charge of a directly 
opposite nature. The island of St. Do- 
mingo was the object of this day’s attack, 
and an endcavour was made to prove that 
we should never have attempted to get 
possession of it; and, that having got @ 

art of it, we should dircctly abandon it. 

f it was, as it had always been held to be, 
right policy m this country to make it the 
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principal object of any war to protect our 
own West-India colonies, and annoy those 
of the enemy, then so far the island of St. 
. Domingo was a great object, not only to 
secure ourselves, but to lessen the mari- 
time power of France; for, was it ever 
yet stated by any man, that it was at all 
.to be doubted, that the naval power of 
France always rested almost entirely for 
‘Its support and etrength on their posses- 
sion of the island of St. ])omingo? 
When France had full possession of it, 
the exports of that island amounted to 
seven millions sterling; and the men em- 
ployed in that trade were the foundation 
-of the maritime power of France, and of 
its commerce. The island of St. Domingo 
alone produced one-third more than all 
the British West-India islands, Jamaica 
itself included. So that he was well war- 
ranted in saying, that the sugar trade of 
Europe was, by the possession of that im- 
portant island, almost wholly in possession 
of France ; and whatever atforded ground 
for trade, afforded also geound for mari- 
time strength. Even in that solitar 
ang of view, being engaged in a war wit 
rance, was he wrong to assume, that if it 
was possible to dispossess men of such a 
vast resource, it was the very best appro- 
priation of the forces of this country? It 
was, in fact, a meritorious object, and 
was, therefore, of itself, a sufficient answer 
to the objections of the hon. gentleman-— 
But he had stated it too narrowly, when 
he spoke of the possession of St. Do- 
mingo as it affected the interest of France 
on it was also intimately connected 
with the protection of our own resources, 
and of the maritime power which we de- 
rived from the possession of Jamaica. At 
all times, while a war subsisted between 
Great Britain and France, Jamaica was 
the object of our continual solicitude: for, 
from the contiguity and ‘ocal situation of 
St. Domingo, as well as from the innume- 
rable harbours with which the coast of 
that island is indented, it was always as- 
sumed as a fact, that Jamaica was in con- 
tinual danger from it. Every soldier, 
therefore—every sailor—¢dvery ship that 
was sent to St. Domingo was sent to 
Jamaica. The hon. gentleman himself 
had admitted, that the harbour of Nicola 
Mole was of great use: it was, indeed, of 
incalculable valuable—a harbour which 
commanded the whole Windward passage 
would be allowed by every gentleman to 
be at least material to us. These were 
topics which were maintained in all wars, 
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and which he would maintain now. But 
it did not rest here—it was yet to be con- 
sidered what the situation of St. Domingo 
was during the whole period of the war. 
The House would recollect, that long 
previous to the commencement of the 
war, there was a dangerous insurrection 
of negroes in that island, and lord Effing- 
ham, who was then governor of Jamaica, 
sent a force to it to protect the govern- 
ment of it from the insurgents. This in- 
surrection, though it was checked from 
time to time, was never completely quell- 
ed; but that very circumstance justified 
the measure: for on our connexion with 
St. Domingo depended solely the safety 
of Jamaica. The House, in considering 
this question, would take into considera- 
tion, that in this war a policy unexampled 
was pursued. The French not only aban- 
doned their own islands to insurrection, 
but promoted it, and endeavoured to 
make the negroes in all parts, and in our 
own islands, instruments to avenge them 
on this country. He put it to the hon. 
gentleman himself, whether, supposing 
every other reason out of the question, 
Great Britain could remain an indifferent 
spectator of a body of 5,000 negroes in 
insurrection, and possessed of uncontrolled 
power, in an island contiguous to their 
colonies? Was there any man who would 
agree, that if the negroes, being in that 
state, had been permitted to proceed, and 
gaining strength had extirpated the plan- 
ters, Jamaica would be worth one year’s 
purchase ; or that the lives and properties 
of the planters of Jamaica would be safe? 
What saved Jamaica from the same sort of 
invasion as Grenada? St. Domingo was in 
our possession. Our first connexion arose 
from being importuned by the planters to 
take the island under the dominion of 
England. The question, then, to be con- 
sidered, was this, Was it adviseable. to 
close with that solicitation? was it not 
matter of self-defence to prevent their 
being over-run with insurrections of ne- 
groes?— As to the mortality, the hon. 
gentleman had not gone so far as to 
charge any one with an intention of taking 
possession of an island that they knew 
would be fatal to the troops, for the pur- 
pose of cutting them off. But the House 
would recollect, that insalubrity was not 
the character of St. Domingo. Even when 
the yellow fever attacked the troops, it 
was not peculiar to that island, for it raged 
in every other. When sir Charles Grey 
went to St. Domingo the yellow fever did 
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not prevail. And governor Williamson 
wrote, that nothing marked the healthful- 
mess of the climate more than, that no 
men had died jn it, except two of wounds: 
after that, it was supposed that the conta- 
gion would cease, and the island be re- 
stored to its pristine salubrity.—Mr. Dun- 
.das then proceeded to show, that other 
administrations, and good ones, had sent 
troops on expeditions to a much more de- 
Jeterious climate. To the Havannah, for 
instance, lord Albemarle went with near 
12,000 troops, and between June and 
October 5,000 men were left dead there, 
so that there were more men lost in that 
one spot, in a few months, than in the 
West-India islands in four years of this 
war. Yet that war was reckoned glori- 
ous.—When, therefore, it was the effect 
of the possession of that island to bring 
down the maritime power of France, and 
save Jamaica from devastation ; — when 
_it was considered what the calamities 
would be, if a large body of insurgent 
negroes, murdering the planters, men, 
women, and children in St. Domin- 
go, would extend their system of insur- 
rection to Jamaica, and that this was pre- 
vented—would the hon. gentleman say 
that the cause of humanity would have 
gained any thing by our abstaining from 
taking possession of St. Domingo ?—As 
to the expenses, considering the magni- 
tude of the object, they were not great : 
the money had been laid out under officers 
who were instructed to be careful, and who 
he believed were so, and whose accounts 
were under investigation; but he must 
say that those officers were in a delicate 
situation they had many things to plead 
in defence of not exercising strict econo- 
my, and would, perhaps, have reasons to 
-give for the expenses, which forbad the 
House at this time from deciding upon 
the subject. It was rather unfair, how- 
ever, to accuse ministers of a job, when 
there was only one person whose appoint- 
ment was made in this country. Minis- 
ters, however, had given instructions pro- 
hibiting the expense of civil and military 
establishments in that island (excepting 
the garrison) from exceeding 300,000/.— 
But admitting, as the hon. gentleman did, 
that the harbour of Nicola Mole was the 
best in the West-Indies, could he be seri- 
ous when he proposed to abandon it and 
leave the whole without protection to the 
people who had enabled us to make head 
against France; and to suffer the negro 
insurrections to ruin that island and 
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spread the same destruction to Jamaica? 

r if it was even to pass from us to France, 
would it be adviseable to give up such a 
stake, which would be so great a material 
in negotiation? To show that it had not 
all the time been unproductive to us, he 
stated that in 1796, the part of St. Do- 
mingo in our possession produced a mil- 
lion and a half sterling and employed 
above 400 ships. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, he must oppose the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce must dissent from the 
motion, though at the same time he could 
not accede to many of the opinions ex- 
pressed by his right hon. friend. He 
thought him inconsistent in the main foun- 
dation of his argument; for at the same 
time that he took credit for acting, with 
regard to the West-Indies, on the esta- 
blished principles of former administra- 
tions, he acknowledged that France had 
conducted herself with respect to the co- 
lonial war on principles wholly new, by 
relinquishing al attempts at conquest in 
the islands, and being content to put 
them in that state which would make them 
useless to us. It was also inconsistent in 
his right hon. friend to regard St. Domingo 
as the source of so much power to France, 
at a time when, according to him, the 
previous regulations of that government 
had produced a state of universal desola- 
tion through the island. He thought the 
policy pursued with respect to the West 
Indies wrong. The old principles, how- 
ever right formerly, were not adapted to 
the present times. The best mode would 
have beento secure what we possessed, 
by every means in our ee to render 
our negroes satisfied, and to prevent the 


seeds of French principles by good usage. 


If with these we had farther strengthened 
the military force of each island, we should 
have pursued by far a wiserplan than vainly 
expending our strength on unattainable ob- 
jects, and which, if attained, would never 
have been made permanent or uscful.—As 
to the measure being a matter of defence to 
Jamaica, the fact alleged in proof of this 
by the right hon. gentleman did not bear 
him out in the conclusion; for though 
Jamaica was not infested by brigands from 
St. Domingo, as Grenada was from St, 
Lucia, St. Vincent's, and Guadaloupe, 
yet another reason might be assigned for 
that circumstance very distinct from the 
cause assigned. St. Domingo was rent 
with intestine broils, and there was no 
over-ruling French power sufficient to col- 
lectanddirect thenegroforce. This was not 
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the casein the Leeward islands,where Victor | black corps of 5,000. The 40,000 rebel 


Hugues with 1,100 men had, by landing in 
Guadaloupe and joining the negroes, been 
able to expel the British troops, and to 
organize and direct the whole black force 
of the Leeward islands. They were not di- 
vided as in St. Domingo, and, therefore, 
it was natural to expect that our conti- 
guous islands would be attacked. The 
regulation and concentration of force that 
he recommended, had been found effec- 
tual in Martinique-—He could not for- 
bear charging on the argument used in 
defence of government, another inconsis- 
tency. His right hon. friend had said, 
that he would rather the enemy should 
ossess St. Domingo, than that it should 
all a prey to the negroes. If, as he 
seemed to apprehend, the trade and ma- 
ritime = hag ie of France was to arise 
rincipally from that colony, and that 

rance was the principal rival of this 
country, how could it be more desirable 
that she should obtain the only means of 
successful contest? He conceived that 
the state of the negroes in the French 
islands had not been sufficiently considered. 
They were no longer like the inhabitants 
of India, too low for the storm that was 
passing over them: they stood erect, and 
influenced its direction. He could not 
sce apy reason for relinquishing what we 
were now possessed of in the island, 
though he thought the attempt to subdue 
it was unwise. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards bore testimony to 
many facts stated by Mr. Dundas, as to 
the solicitation of the planters of St. Do- 
mingo, for this country to take possession 
of the island. The first offer which passed 
through him was in 1791, when this coun- 
try not being engaged in war with France, 
government declined taking the advantage 
of the distraction which agitated her co- 
lonies. After the war broke out, this so- 
Ijcitation was renewed, and discretional 
orders were in consequence sent out to 
sir Adam Williamson, who, from the re- 
presentations of the French planters, in 
which he was, however disappointed, and 
the consideration that an attempt on St. 
Domingo might contribute to the defence 
of Jamaica, determined to make the at- 
tempt, though he could only spare 870 
men for that service. The force on the 
island he stated at 3,000 troops of the line, 
the usual peace establishment; 6,000 na- 
tional-guards, arrived from Paris, and the 
islaod militia 10,000 ; in all about 20,000 
white men; to which were to be added a 


negroes were not to be included, as they 
were adverse to both parties, and poured 
down occasionally against all the whites. 
What however was done, was done for 
the best, and the consequences of the at- 
tempt were to be attributed more to mis- 
fortune than blame. Cape Nicholas and 
Tiberon would give us the command of the 
windward passage, and these he thought 
might be maintained, though he was per- 
suaded that all Europe could not prevent 
St. Domingo from being a negro colony. 
Mr. Fox said, that it had been imputed 
to him, as an inconsistency, that he some- 
times accused ministers of having sent too 
few, and sometimes too many troops to 
the West Indies. Butit might very easily 
happen, that in one sense too few, andin 
another too many weresent. Disanprov- 
ing wholly of expeditions to the West 
Indies, it was possible to think that sir C. 
Grey’s was undertaken with too few men, 
compared to its object, or that the force 
being originally adequate, it became im- 
possible to retain the conquests made, for 
want of sufficient reinforcements. Sowith 
respect to France ; disapproving of expe- 
ditions there, he might, and certainly did 
think, that the force of those undertaken 
was far too small, and wholly inadequate 
to their objects. In all this he saw no in- 
consistency, no absurdity.— With respect 
to precedent, so much insisted on, he 
could not but think it a strange inference, 
that a war commencing in 1793, should 
be preciscly conducted on the same prine 
ciples with one ending in1763. Yet such 
was the effect of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s arguments. Now he should have 
thought, that the conduct of the war 
should be regulated by his objects, and 
the probability of producing peace—the 
rational end of all war.—What might be 
the object of the war now he knew not, 
except that of getting out of it as well as 
we could: but most certainly in its com- 
mencement the avowed object was the 
destruction of the Jacobin government 
established in France. ‘That was to be 
destroyed and replaced by some other 
monarchy, if possible. Government might 
have changed thcir object; but on these 
grounds the arguments adduced from Mr. 
Burke were irresistible; for supposing we 
had acquired every island belonging to the 
enemy in the West Indies, it would not_ 
advance us one step to our object of de- 
stroying the internal government of France. 
Thus, then, & appeared that ministers 
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availed themselves of that great man’s 
principles to the effect of exciting that 
enthusiasm in France which had made her 
an armed nation, but had not adopted 
them sufficiently to follow those means 
which led directly to the object they had 
in view. Their object and their means 
were, therefore, strangely at variance. 
By their plan they rather seemed to have 
bad no distinct object, and to have gone 
on expecting some fortunate occurrence 
to arise which never happened; _ and this 
he thought the most compendious and 
best defence for every event which had 
arisen since the commencement of the war. 
Though so many men were lost at the 
Havannah, it was on a single and‘success- 
ful expedition, the object of which was 
approved ; the loss now complained of was 
systematic and useless. We expended 
our strength, not for the glory or chances 
of battle, but for a permanent establish- 
ment of no possible use, where the men 
did not fall in the animation or triumph 
of the fight, but fell useless victims to 
disease. As many indeed, had been lost 
on the continent in one battle, which he 
hoped would teach the world to find out 
some other way than that miserable one to 
terminate disputes ; but in a battle, how- 
ever great the loss may be, there is vic- 
tory, or the chance of it, to repay the 
Joss; but here the loss of thousands is 
wholly useless and inglorious. How must 
the sight of such an embarkation harrow 
up the soul! to behold men going, not to 
contest, not to contingent victory and 
triumph, but to recruit the gradual wasting 
of disease ! What must be the feelings of 
those ministers, if they were present, on 
tracing the features of men destined to 
such service !—If all this was necessary 
for the defence of Jamaica, as had been 
said, let the House estimate the sum 
which this war had rendered indispensable 
for the security of that colony. Inde- 
pendent of the loss of lives, amounting, 
with deserters, to 9,000, the expense 
in bills drawn was near four millions and 
a half; and this wholly independent of 
the ordinary internal detence of the island 
of Jamaica, which must have been consi- 
derable. So it is, that the House and the 
country are drawn on from step to step. 
If in 1798, the first year of the war, when 
the sum Voted was 4,500,000/. for the ser- 
vice of the year, he had stated, that so 
far from being adequate to all the services 
of the country, it would not be sufficient 
for the defence of one island, he should 
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have been charged with wild and extrava- 
gant assertion, if not wilful misrepresen- 
tation. But it seems, there is to be no 
more such expense, for the bills are to be 
limited to 300,000/.; yet an hon. gentle. 
man had observed, that orders to the go- 
vernor of Jamaica must be in their nature 
discretional ; and if'so, what security did 
this assurance give? The enemy, they 
now learnt, were to be treated with atten- 
tion, and even kindness; for the island 
was to be retained at a great expense, lest 
the negroes should spread farther desola- 
tion, although it was highly probable it 
was to be given up to France on the res- 
toration of peace. He wished we had 
begun the war with the same attention to 
the enemy with which we were disposed 
toend it. He, however, thought it was exe 
ceeding all bounds of that good will which 
should not be extinguished to enemies, 
for this country, at so heavy an expense, 
to preserve a colony we were certain would 
be given up, and which at present was of 
no use whatever. Mightit not, however, 
to avoid this dilemma, be evacuated as a 
military post to the French forces now m 
that island? He knew not if a negotiation 
was actually pending for peace; but if it 
were, he was certain this course would not 
have any injurious effects on the terms of 
it; and seeing no means to obtain the ob- 
ject but by the present motion, he should 
vote for it. 

Dr. Laurence said, that he had never 
yet risen in that House, but when some~ 
thing which had fallen in debate, seemed 
in some way to apply personally to him, 
so far as to render it necessary that he 
should explain his sentiments. Sometopica 
used by the last speaker, and one more 
particularly introduced by the member 
who moved the question, appeared to him 
to be of that kind. He certainly agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman, that the - 
conduct of ministers in former wars, did 
not in itself form a justification for the 
conduct of ministers in the presest war; 
and he fully concurred in the opinion. 
which had been quoted; that menaced as 
we were by a new and enormous evil, so 
long as there was any prospect of direct- 
ing the war effectually against the metro- 
polis of the mischief, it would have been 
wise to have abstained from all distant ex- 
peditions, for the purpose of oe 
our hostility in the quarter most material. 
The right hon. gentleman himself in the 

ear 1782, had proposed at once to ac- 
nowledge the independence of America, 
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that we might pour down our whole force ! the elder, who computing the whole ba- 


on the French colonies; yet, had he in 
the present war directly adopted and acted 
upon those principles, which he now hy- 
pothetically assumed as a ground of argu- 
ment, he would not, in Dr. Laurence’s 
opinion, have been inconsistent : he would 
have shown himself a still greater states- 
man.—But if three years ago it was right 
to depart from the military policy of all 

ast times, it was possible that the cir- 
cumstances of the existing moment, dif- 
ferent from those which marked the com- 
mencement of the war, might make it 
inexpedient to abandon what it might 
have been better never to have attempted. 
Indeed, the question before the House 
was not, whether large reinforcements 
should be again sent to the West Indies 
with a view to conquest; it was not even 
whether we should maintain all that we at 
present possess there ; it was simply whe- 
ther we should voluntarily withdraw our 
troops, and wholly evacuate St. Domingo. 
He could not himself approve such a 
measure, either on the supposition that 
the war should continue, or that it should 
be terminated by the pending negotiation. 
The great importance of some posts 
which we occupy in St. Domingo to the 
safety of Jamaica and for the protection 
of the windward passage, had been 
forcibly stated by an hon. member, whose 
local information gave him peculiar autho- 
rity on this subject. Yet with these ad- 
vantages, he knew from his own practice 
in the admiralty courts, how difficult it 
was to check the depredations of the small 
republican cruisers, which swarm about 
the shallows of those coasts; and it should 
be recollected, that from the present re- 
lative situation of France and America, it 
might soon be the duty of this country to 
extend her protection to the commerce 
of the United States in that part of the 
globe. Would it, then, be prudent to 
give up to an enemy 60 active and des- 
perate, places and positions of so much 
consequence, which having been once ac- 
quired and fortified by us, may now be 
kept with little comparative expense of 
blood and treasure ?—As to our prospects 
from negotiation, it had been stated that 
we could only get out of the war by the 
willingness of the enemy to make peace. 
If so, it. would be necessary to consider 
what that enemy was most willing to ob- 
tain by peace. On this point he referred 
to a report made in last June to the 
Council of Five Hundred, by Echasseriaux 
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lance of trade in favour of France before 
the Revolution, to be upwards of six mil- 
lions sterling, takes credit for about seven 
millions as the value of the exports to the 
colonies, which during the war had _ be- 
come a total blank, as indeed had every 
other article in the commerce of France; 
and a large portion of that report is oc- 
cupied in impressing on the public coun- 
cils of his country, that it should be their 
leading object, whenever they can effect 
what they may think asolid and honourable 
peace, to restore their commerce by ob- 
taining re-possession of their colonies. If 
this, then, was their avowed object in 
making peace, he thought it would be 
little short of madness to abandon previ- 
ously and gratuitously that, upon which 
they set so high a value, and which, there- 
fore, in treating with them would make 
so advantageous an article of barter, to 
consider it in no more elevated a view 
than as a mere merchandize for bargain 
and sale. He must also add, that such a 
surrender at the present moment, would 
in his eyes look too like a poor subterfuge 
to avoid a disgraceful acquiescence in the 
inadmissible preliminary demanded by the 
enemy, that the basis of all future nego- 
tiation must be their constitution and their 
laws ; those laws and that constitution by 
which, while they annexed for ever to 
France dominions recently conquered from 
the house of Austria, they at the same 
time included as integral parts of their 
own territory, the very colonies and fo- 
reign settlements which had been from 
the beginning of the war in our possession. 
— But there was one consideration which 
must weigh down all the rest in the esti- 
mation of a British House of Commons : 
they could not pgree to the motion with- 
out a violation of public faith, the plan- 
ters of St. Domingo having been re- 
ceived into the protection of this country, 
and the French republic not having yet 
annulled those detestable laws by which 
they punished emigrants contrary to the 
very spirit and letter of their existing 
constitution in other parts of it; it would 
be both unjust and cruel to sacrifice those 
men to the dreadful consequences which 
would ensue by an abandonment of that 
colony.—He did not know whether it was 
in reference to this argument, that the 
right hon. gentleman who 4 ae last had 
asserted all the crimes and horrors of St. 
Domingo to have originated in the con- 
duct of the white royalists. He would 
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not discuss that question now at large. 
Yet, he could not but caution the House 
against giving implicit credit to the asser- 
tion. ‘Those afflicting scenes arose, ac- 
cording to all his information on the sub- 
ject, chiefly from the machinations of a 
club at Paris, calling themselves the 
Friends of the Blacks, one of whose prin- 
cipal leaders was the abbé Gregoire; but 
the immediate eause of the first greet de- 
wastation of that flourishing island was the 
impolitic decree of the 15th of May 1791 ; 
by which the National Assembly, unable to 
reconcile their colonial system with the 
metaphysical maxims of their revolution, 
sapped the foundation of both, by declar- 
ing the constitution of the colonies to be 
a necessary exception to general princi- 
ples; took from the white colonists the 

ivilege which they understood former 
leerees to have alowed them, of legislat- 
ing for themselves and the other inhabt- 
tants of the islands ; put the men of co- 
Jour on an equal footing with the Euro- 
peans; and indirectly admitted the right 
of the slaves to liberty, though their en- 
franchisement was postponed from motives 
of prudence. And this sort of compro- 
mise between justice and policy, where a 
right is admitted and the enjoyment of it 
refused at the discretion of one, who can 
have no natural authority to be the judge 
m that respect, must always have a ten- 
dency to produce similar consequences 
more or less disastrous.—The actual en- 
franchisement of the negroes, which the 
right hon. gentleman had attributed to the 
hostility of this country, because it was 
hot formally decreed by the French Con- 
vention, until 1794, Dr. Laurence consi- 
dered as the inevitable result of the various 
contradictory laws passed by the first Na- 
tional Assembly, and the exertion of the 
club under Gregoire [{Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, having said across the House, that 
abbé Gregoire was not for making the 
negroes hath Dr. Laurence mentioned 
some particulars which induced him to 
think differently; but he added, that it 
was of little importance, as Brissot and 
Robespierre were both active members of 
that club, and both warm advocates for 
the negroes, so that when they became 
the governors of the country, the mea- 
sure followed of course.—He then men- 
tioned some of the particular cruelties 
exercised by the mulattves and negroes, 
during their insurrection in 1791. Men 
Were sawn asunder between two planks ; 
vome nailed to gate posts, and their limbs 
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graduall ti away with hatchets; 
others flead alive to cover drums with their 
skins; and a white child stuck upon a 
ike, served the insurgents for a standard. 

e chiefs, in some instances, forcibly 
kept seraglios of white women ; in others, 
they violated wives and daughters on the 
dead bodies of their husbands and fathers; 
and committed many other enormities, 
which no language can reach, sparing 
neither age, sex, nor condition. To the 
hazard, almost to the certainty of similar 
torments and intolerable afflictions we 
should deliver up the unfortunate colo- 
nists, if we should now precipitately with- 
draw from them that protection, which we 
had solemnly promised.—On the grounds 
which he had submitted to the House, he 
should give his negative to the motion, as 
contrary alike to the interests and good 
faith of the nation. P 

Mr. W. Smith lamented the mutual 
cruelties which had been practised by the 
whites and blacks on each other, and con- 
demned the civil establishment of St. Do- 
mingo (of which only five parishes were 
in our possession) which, he said, areal 
amounted to the whole expense whi 
France was at, when it retained a much 
larger part of the island. He alluded to 
the causes of the revolution among the 
negroes. He thought, if the whites ‘had, 
in the first instance, given way, all the 
subsequent horrors would have been 
avoided. He denied that the blacks alone 
were guilty of cruelty; and mentioned an 
instance where the whites having taken 3 
mulatto chief, nailed him to a cart, drag- 

ed him through the city, then broke his 

fimbs upon a wheel, and finally threw him 
alive into a fire. 

The House divided: 


Pellers. 
Mr. St. John - + 


YEAS Mr. William Smith - $1 
_€Mr. Douglas - - =~ 
Noxs {Mr Pole Carew - « t 116 


So it passed in the Negative. 


Debateon Mr. Alderman Combe's Motion 
Sor the Dismission of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters.) May 19. Mr. Alderman Comée rose 
to make his promised motion for the Dis- 
mission of his Majesty's Ministers. He 
observed, that when he considered the 
magnitude and importance of the subject 
on which he had to request the indul- 
gence and attention of the House, he 
found himself’ under the deepest degree 
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of embarrassment. He was fully sensible 
of his own inability to do it that justice 
which it deserved; and could heartily 
have wished that it had been committed 
to the charge of those whose eminent 
mental qualifications rendered them so 
much more capable of giving to it that 
weight which he was conscious he must 
failto do. A sense of duty, however, 
had overcome every objection, which 
the consciousness of his own inability had 
raised; and the recollection that he had 
received the instructions of his consti- 
tuents, which he should ever hold him- 
self bound to comply with, to bring for- 
ward this motion, had determined him to 
do so in the best manner he was able. It 
was, he believed, the general opinion of 
the people at the present moment, that 
the calamities which pressed so hard upon 
them, were in a great measure, if not 
wholly, owing to ministers having plunged 
us into the present war. He would not 
deny, that at the commencement of it the 
war appeared to be popular; but it had 
long ceased to be so, and he believed no- 
thing had so much contributed to pro- 
duce that effect, as the weakness and in- 
capacity which ministers had uniforml 

discovered in their mode of carrying it 
on. They had, from the beginning, de- 
clared it to be both just and necessary. 
In both these points he had always dif- 
fered with them. But even allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that it was so, it 
was but reasonable to expect that they 
would have produced, and laid before the 
public, some real or ostensible ground or 
cause on which it was entered into. 
Every private individual, before he quarrels 
with his neighbour, always looks upon 
himself as bound to assign his reason for 
so doing; and, surely, ina quarrel be- 
tween two great nations, nothing less 
ought to be expected. If we look, how- 
ever, to the conduct of ministers from 
the commencement of the war with 
France, it is in vain that we seek for an 

one fixed principle or motive by which 
they were guided. Sometimes it was for 
one purpose, sometimes for another; and 
to the present moment the coy is 
equally in the dark, as it was at the first. 
It is needless to take up the time of the 
House by calling their attention any far- 
ther back than January 1794. The osten- 
sible cause of the war at that time was 
said to be the restoration of monarchy in 
France. That form of government in 
France appeared to ministers so abso- 
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lutely necessary for the welfare of this 
country, that it was held out as a suffi- 
cient cause for all the load of expenses 
we might incur, and the whole catalogue 
of calamities which were likely to attend 
it, and which have ensued to so deplorable 
an extent. This cause, however, did not 
long remainto them. Events of the most 
melancholy nature rendered that ground 
no longer tenable. It was found neces- 
sary to choose a new one; and the next 
which was held forth for the amusement 
of the people, and for the justification of 
ministers, was ‘indemnity for the past, 
and security fur the future.” This was 
occupied for a considerable time, till at 
length it was, in its turn, obliged to be 
given up; and then we were bound to 
continue the war,” till France was settled 
into some form of government, capable 
of maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity.” When that event took place, we 
were assured that ministers would not fail 
to take the earliest opportunity of en- 
tering into negotiations for a just, ho- 
nourable, and permanent peace. In Dee 
cember 1795, it was determined that 
France had come to that description of 
government, which was capable of “ main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity ;” 
and a kind of overture was afterwards © 
made, through the medium of Mr. Wick- 
ham, the success of which was too well 
known to render any farther mention of 
it necessary. Since that time the war had 
continued with every possible degree of 
misfortune and disaster to us and our al- 
lies. We were now left alone in the cone 
test, and the distresses of the country 
had arrived to such a pitch, as to render 
peace absolutely necessary. It remained 
then, only to be considered, whether the 

resent ministers, who had so rashly and 
improvidently precipitated this country 
into the war—who had shown such mani- 
fest incapacity and want of ability in the 
conduct of it—-were by any means likely 
to be more successful in obtaining that 
desirable blessing, peace. He was per- 
fectly of opinion with his constituents 
that they were not. He thought it ab- 
solutely necessary that men of greater 
minds, and more upright intentions, shauld 
be employed to bring about so desirable 
an object, and he would therefore move, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying him to dismiss 
from his presence and councils his preseat 
Ministers, as the most likely means of 
obtaining a speedy and permanent peace,” 
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Sir W. Milner said, that in seconding 
- the motion, he was persuaded he followed 
the wish of his constituents, for the city 
of York had unanimously expressed their 
opinion upon the subject in the petition 
which they had directed him to present 
to his majesty. He was convinced also, 
that if the members of that House were 
to act as their constituents desired they 
should, they would, almost to a man, vote 
for the present motion. He verily be- 
lieved, that unless the administration of 
this country was speedily put into other 
hands, the nation would very soon be 
undone. 

Mr. I. H. Browne said, that before he 
could give his assent to the motion, it 
must be proved to him that ministers had 
done something for which they deserved 
to be dismissed. So far from that being 
the case, he was clearly of opinion, that 
the present administration had done more 
for the welfare of the country than any 
he had ever heard of. The worthy mover 
and seconder both of them thought them- 
selves bound to follow the instructions of 
their constituents. For his own part, he 
had the honour to represent a very popu- 
lous place. His constituents consisted of 

about 2,000. In returning him their re- 
resentative they had done their part. 
hey had elected him to act for them to 
the best of his judgment. That was his 
part, and that only would he act. If his 
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tinuance of an impeachment had been 
carried. It was to the eloquence of the 
chancellor of the exchequer that that 
measure was chiefly to be attributed—he 
who of all other men might be most 
likely to be himself harassed by a long 
and tedious impeachment. It was by the 
present administration that the bill which 
was s0 obnoxious to the people of 
Canada had been repealed, and a lovely 
system of freedom had been substituted 
in its place. When sedition had some 
time stalked abroad with gigantic steps, 
an administration hostile to liberty would 
have taken hold of the opportunity, and 
endeavoured to contract her powers. But 
had the present administration done this ? 
No; they had touched the subject with a 
lenient hand, and the bill they had brought 
forward for preventing and punishing se- 
dition, they had limited to the term of 
two years. Though the most seditious 
meetings had been held which threatened, 
if longer suffered, the most dreadful con- 
sequences to the country, the present ad- 
ministration had not taken advantage of 
it to prevent meetings altogether, which 
they might have done. ‘They had not 
prevented meetings for any purpose within 
the number of fifty; and by a lawful no- 
tice being given, any number of people 
whatever might meet for any purpose ac- 
tually assigned in such notice. — Mr. 
Browne then proceeded to remark on the 
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fpite of their instructions, in case he dif- 
fered with them in opinion. If they were 
displeased at this, at the next general 
election, they might reject him if they 
pleased. He looked upon himself as a 
really independent man, and had never 
received or solicited any favour from mi- 
nisters. With regard to the present mi- 
nisters, he thought the country owed every 
thing to them. The three greatest bless- 
eings which a country could possess were 
liberty, internal tranquillity, and general 
prosperity. With regard to each of these 
no administration had ever done so much 
as the present. As to the first point, li- 
berty, it was under the auspices of the 
present administration, that juries had re- 
ceived, unequivocally, the right which had 
been doubted of judging of all the circum- 
stances of the case in point of law as well 
as fact. It was under the auspices of the 
present administration, and by their exer- 
tions even against very high and powerful 
authorities in that House, that the con- 


measures adopted by ministers, that it was 
unnecessary for him to go any farther 
into the subject, which spoke so plainly 
for itself. He now came to the third 
point, the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and on this he was certain no former 
administration could ever claim by any 
means, equal merit with the present. He 
would divide this head into two periods: 
the first from 1784 to 1792; the second, 
from 1792 to the present moment. In 
1784, the present chancellor of the ex- 
chequer came into office, and from that 
time to 1792 no country ever flourished 
more, nor did this country ever enjoy s0 
large a portion of general prosperity. By 
means of his great financial abilities, he 
raised the funds, which he found at 64, 
during the ‘course of that period, to 97 
or 98. In the same proportion with the 
funds, the trade, commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, industry and ingenuity of 
the country kept equal pace in their in- 
crease of general prosperity, and the 
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country had arrived to the most unex- 
ampled height of happiness. The peace 
of 1783 was supposed and said to be pre- 
carious; but by the great wisdom of the 
measures adopted by the present admi- 
nistration, it was rendcred not only per- 
manent, but highly beneficial to the com- 
mercial and other interests of this coun- 
try.—The other period to which he bad 
now toallude, he was sorryto say wasa pain- 
ful reverse. Those political evils, however 
which had caused it, were entirely owing 
to the French revolution, which had sud- 
denly risen to a head, and, like a swelling 
torrent, had burst every natural and arti- 
ficial bound, and swept away all before it. 
It was worse than the first irruption of 
the Goths and Vandals, or any other sa- 
vage nation that had ever been heard of. 
It threatened destruction to every civi- 
lized state and regular government in Eu- 
rope. Much had been said, on the point 
of avoiding the war, and great blame was 
imputed to ministers for not doing so. 
He denied that it was possible to avoid it ; 
and if it were, he was certain that by 
avoiding it we should have been placed in 
a much more lamentable state than we 
now were in.—Blame had been imputed 
to ministers for the expcditions which 
they had planned against the West-India 
islands of the enemy. This was also 
without cause. Tle want of success in 
that quarter was not owing to any defi- 
ciency of wisdom in the measures pur- 
sued, or the plans adopted. It might 
fairly be set down to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of the yellow fever breaking 
out in Philadelphia, and being from thence 
conveyed to the West Indies, where it 
operated like a plague or pestilence, and 
made a climate which had been considered 
as salubrious in former wars, so pestiferous 
as to change the productive soil of every 
island into ahungry and universally yawn- 
ing burial ground.—He contended that 
the war, though disastrous in some points 
of view, was absolutely necessary ; and, 
taking it altogether, was the most glori- 
ous that this country was ever engaged 
in. Our trade had increased in a degree 
unknown in any former wars. ‘The peo- 
ple owed every thing to the present ad- 
ministration for entering into it; for they 
had by that, and he believed by that alone 
kept the scene of action entirely from this 
country. It had ravaged and destroved 
every part of Europe except this country. 
They had demanded the most dreadful 
requisitions of every power on the con- 
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tinent; and the grand duke of Tuscany 
had been obliged to sell his jewels in order 
to raise the last requisition of 100,000 
crowns which they had levied on him.— 
From these evils we had been saved by 
the present administration. Would we 
change them for any other administration 
in Europe? No, he was bold to gay. 
Could we change them fur any other set 
of men in this country, who were likely 
to be of more service to its interests? He 
believed not. He knew well the great 
splendid abilities of several of the gentle- 
men opposite to him, and could wish they 
would act in union with those on his side; 
but he feared that wish was vain.—Mr. 
Browne then took an average view of the 
inclosure and canal bills, during four years 
before the war, and the same period since 
its commencement, and showed, that in 
the latter period they had greatly in- 
creased.— There was one point which he 
wished to observe upon before he sat 
down, and that was the great importance 
of the immediate preservation of tran- 
quillity, This the present ministers had, 
by the wisdom and firmness of their mea- 
sures, uniformly obtained. He was afraid 
that removing them would greatly hazard 
this important matter, and this was @ 
powerful reason with him for opposing 
the motion. . 

Mr. Alderman Curtis said, that his 
worthy colleague had introduced his moe 
tion by giving the strongest assurances to 
the House, that he looked upon himself 
as always bound to act according to the 
instructions of his constituents. Yet his 
worthy friend had deviated from those in- 
structions in the very wording of his mo- 
tion. The instructions given by his consti- 
tuents were, that his worthy friend should 
either make or second a motion for an ad- 
dress to his majesty to dismiss from his 
councils for ever his present weak and 
wicked ministers. Now, his worthy friend 
had left the words * weak and wicked” out 
of his motion, which plainly showed that he 
thought his constituents were wrong in so 
styling them. As to himself, he had can- 
didly told his constituents, that he should 
act according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, regardless of any instructions. 
As, therefore, he did in his conscience 
think that ministers ought not to be dis 
missed, he should vote against the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Alderman Anderson objected to the 
motion. He likewise at the last meeting 
had told his constituents, that his con- 
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science should be his only guide, on every 
occasion where he was to give his vote. 
But he denied that the instructions men- 
tioned by his worthy colleague, were the 
instructions of his constituents. The 
meeting at the Common-hall which gave 
those instructions, formed but a small 
portion of his constituents. A declaration 
was drawn up and signed by a great num- 
ber of liverymen, which directly contra- 
dicted the proceedings of the Common: 
hall. He believed there were many out 
of doors, who wanted to introduce anarchy 
and confusion. For this reason, he should 
give his hearty negative to the motion. 
Mr. Curwen said, it was his opinion, 
that members of parliament were not on! 
bound to listen to the instructions of their 
constituents, but to obey them. That 
House ought to speak the sense of the 
people, and unless they obeyed the in- 
structions of their constituents, that could 
never be done. It had been urged, in fa- 
vour of the present minister, that he had 
brought the country to an unexampled 
pitch of prosperity previous to the present 
war. He had, however, never heard any 
arguments that could convince him that 
the prosperity of the country was at all 
owing to the measures of administration. 
It had been said too, that ministers 
had, by the armaments they had wisely 
fitted out, prevented war with Russia 
and Spain. Perhaps, however, better 
measures might have been adopted for 
preventing those wars, than by arma- 
ments which cost so many millions to the 
country. But the present discussion 
should be confined to the period since 
the commencement of the present war 
Ministers were highly criminal in re- 
fusing to take thuse steps by which 
they might have avoided the calamities 
of war.—It had been said of the side 
of the House on which he stood, that 
they always opposed the war with indis- 
criminate violence. They had, indeed, 
opposed it on the just principle, that no 
war should be commenced without endea- 
vours being made to prevent it by nego- 
tiation. If ministers could not negociate 
at the commencement of the war, why 
did they not take the opportunity when 
the armies of France were driven back 
within thcie territory? It was obvious 
that they could then have made peace 
upon better terms than at any other 
period of the war. Their neglect- 
ing to seize this opportunity of making 
peace was a sufficient proof to him that 
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they intended to interfere with the go- 
vernment of France. It proved that the 
war was a war of kings against the people. 
An hon. gentleman had made the passin 
of the traitorous correspondence bill, an 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
grounds of defence for ministers. It wag 
extraordinary that these violations of the 
liberties of the people should be seriously 
urged in the defence of those who had 
committed them. From those two bills 
the country had experienced the most 
disastrous effects. Since they were 
passed, had not the navy been disor- 
anized, and disaffection widely diffused ? 
f the present system was persevered in, 
these discontents would increase, and 
would oneday burst forth with anirresistible 
fury, which would bear down all before 
it. He was not for a change of adminis- 
tration, which should have only for its 
object the putting one man into the place 
of another. The country would gain no- 
thing by such a change. The change 
must be total, not of men, but of system. 
The immense influence of government 
must cease: by that influence the right 
hon. gentleman had created about one- 
half of the present House of Peers. That 
exercise of the prerogative which the con- 
stitution had vested in the executive 
branch of government, ought not to be 
used for the purpose of undue influence. 
It degraded ihe dignity of the legislature, 
when men were raised to the peerage, not — 
as the reward of merit, but of services to 
administration. The system which mi- 
nisters had followed in Ireland, had re- 
duced that country to a state of the 
greatest disorder. Nothing short of the 
complete emancipation of the Catholics, 
and a thorough reform in the represen- 
tation of the people, could now prevent 
Ireland from being separated from this 
country. Indeed, in the present situation 
of affairs, it would be more for the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, that Ireland should 
be declared perfectly independent, than 
that, by the impolitic and oppressive mea- 
sures of ministers, the people should be 
driven to extremes which might prove far 
more injurious to this country. The pre- 
sent ministers could not he believed, 
make peace tor this sve A and, as the 
situation of the nation depended upon 
that blessing being speedily procured, he 
should support the motion. 

Mr. Bootle said, he considered the Trai- 
torous Correspondence bill to have been 
of great advantage to the country. It 
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enabled the government to send a great 
number of foreigners abroad, whom it 
would be very improper to permit to re- 
main here in such times as the present. 
The bills too, which had been so loudly 
complained of, had in fact been the means 
of preserving the constitution. By these 
wise measures ministers had succeeded in 
confining seditious language within the 
walls of that House. As a proof that 
these bills were not thought oppressive to 
the people, he might notice the reluc- 
tance of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox), in bringing forward the motion he 
had so long promised. He had adjourned 
the motion for their repeal from week to 
week; and though he had fixed it for 
next weck, the House had no reason to 
believe it would come on then. Whena 
change of administration was suggested, 
it was proper to consider in what situation 
the country would be placed, if the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends were to 
get into office. These gentlemen had 
pledged themselves to bring forward a 
hae tania reform; but they would 
nd it very difficult to do this without 
throwing the country into confusion. 
There were two or three parties all desir- 
ing reform, but whose principles and 
views were very different. Would those 
who claimed universal suffrages be content 
to stop at the point which the lovers of 
moderate reformthought proper? While 
those gentlemen received the support of 
the most violent party, it was evident 
that that party expected that any reform 
which might be proposed would include 
their plan. He wished to know if gen- 
tlemen were prepared to go so far? 

Mr. Brandling entered into a review of 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
during the war, and contended, that every 
‘possible measure which could be justified 
by human prudence had been adopted 
to promote the success of it. The navy 
of France had been reduced in an unex- 
ampled degree, and the happy exertions 
of this country had been unrivalled in any 
former period of history. The war was a 
contest between religion and impiety, be- 
tween humanity and cruelty, between 
barbarity and civilization. It was a war 
in which the dearest intereats of mankind 
were implicated, and in which the whole 
world was called upon to vindicate their 
rights against the usurpations of France. 

othing therefore could be so destructive 
as a change of administration at the pre- 
sent momentous crisis, when every real 
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friend to social order should unite with 
vigour and perseverance to obtain an 
honourable peace. 

Mr. Alderman Lushington said, that he 
had viewed the commencement of hosti- 
lities in a very different light from several 
gentlemen, on his side of the House, who 
had merely argued in favour of a partial 
justification of the cause of hostilities. 
He felt himself warranted in considering 
the act of aggression on the part of the 
French republic against the Dutch, who 
were the allies of Great Britain, as a sufh- 
cient ground for war; but he would not 
confine himself to a minor cause, when 
others of a more cogent natnre pressed 
themselves upon the conviction of the 
House. The defence of the war did not 
rest on the simple act of aggression, but 
had amore ample basis. It was under- 
taken for the purpose of maintaining that 
grand principle which preserved the hap- 
pinessof the civilised world, and which pre- 
vented the encroachments of barbarity. 
Had France been contented to have con- 
fined to her own territories those diabo- 
lical principles, which it was her deter- 
mined purpose to disseminate and esta- 
blish in every part of Europe, Great Bri- 
tain would not have been compelled to 
interfere. But France went farther, and 
threatened every neighbouring state with 
the destructive effects of those political 
tenets which her revolutionary doctrines 
inspired. It therefore became necessary 
to oppose a strong barrier to the danger- 
ous principles openly avowed by the 
French republic. The war having con- 
sequently na object so very essential, 
had in a great measure accomplished that 
object; as those pernicious principles 
have been conquered by their own diabo- 
lical effect. He agreed that the treason 
and sedition bills were contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution; yet he thought 
it was wire, on that occasion, for the 
House to forego a particular part of the 
constitution to preserve the whole. The 
worthy mover had stated, that he acted 
in compliance with the instructions of his 
constituents. The constituents of the 
worthy alderman were also his; and 
whenever he received instructions from a 
great body of them, fairly assembled, he 
was always disposed to show them the ut- 
most deference. But the meeting where 
the resolutions were entered into was not 
composed of one-fifth of the constituent 
body of the city of London. The pres- 
sure of difficulties arising out of the war 
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was admitted on all hands to be very 
great ; but it could not be too strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of gentlemen, that 
those difficulties had not arisen from want 
of exertion on the part of ministers. The 
most probable means of insuring success 
had been uniformly employed. The dis- 
appointments which had taken place in 
the course of the contest had arisen from 
the line of conduct pursued by the king 
of Prussia, who professing to act for the 
common cause, had abandoned the prin- 
ciples on which he originally set out, and 
produced the most fatal mischiets. Strong 
as might be the wish of any individual in 
the House or the country for peace, he 
was convinced it could not be greater 
than the wish of his majesty’s ministers 
for the same desirable object. An idea 
had prevailed, that the people and the go- 
vernment of France were peculiarly hos- 
tile to ministers. But suppose the fact, 
that other ministers might be more agree- 
able to France than the present ones, 
were we then to change them? God 
forbid that France should ever dictate to 
us who were the fittest to negotiate, or 
that we should ever submit, through a 
sean and dastardly courtesy, to conciliate 
our enemies. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he should vote 
for the dismissal of ministers. He had 
watched their conduct for the last four 
years, and considered it both weak and 
wicked. When he called them weak and 
wicked, he meant that their measures 
were feeble and inefficacious, and that 
they maintained a system of corruption to 
a most alarming extent. He did not be- 
lieve that civilization was the cause for 
which the war had been undertaken, but 
the restoration of the monarchy of France. 
Whatever the cause was, why had it not 
been published by ministers to the world? 
That the restoration of monarchy in 
France was the object of the war, was ac- 
knowledged in the protest of lord Fitz- 
william. But it had been asked, if you 
cannot trust ministers, whom will you 
trust? It might be supposed that he 
would answer, his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox), who had opposed all the acts of 
ministers, by which such misery had 
been heaped upon the country. Should 
we trust those who had led us into diffi- 
culties and dangers, to extricate us from 
them? A change of ministers, it was 
said, would lead to a change of system. 
It certainly would; but not a change in 
the constitution. Were he a republican, 
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and desirous of a civil war, he would not 
wish to change either the present minis- 
ters or their measures, for they would 
inevitably lead to general confusion and 
to the destruction of our monarchical form 
of government. In the arts of corruption, 
sir Robert Walpole was a mere idiot, 
compared with the present chancellor of 
the exchequer. It was said that ministers 
were desirous of peace. He believed 
they were, for he believed they were de- 
sirous of keeping their places; but this 
was no argument against their dismissal. 
It might have been used in favour of lord 
North at any period of the American 
war: it might be urged in favour of the 
worst of ministers. The House were de- 
sired to rely on the minister’s honour. 
Whoever did so would lean on a broken 
read. He was decidedly for the motion. 
Mr. Miles Peter Andrews said :—Sir; 
I feel it my duty to give my negative to 
the motion, because I think, in these tu- 
multuous times, this House would do well 
to discourage every proceeding which may 
tend to lessen the weight of due authority, 
or discredit the executive powers of the 
country. I am clearly of opinion that 
at this momentous crisis the, measures of 
government ought strenuously to be sup- 
ported. There are times, when party 
animosity and personal prejudice should 
give way; and I contend that this is 
one of those critical periods. It does 
not appear to me, that any sudden change 
of men, any convulsion in our political 
system, would essentially promote the 
tranquillity of the country, or accelerate 
the means of procuring peace; if it did, 
I would accede to the motion, for I hold 
myself perfectly unconnected with any 
party. Suppose his majesty should, in 
consequence of an address from this 
House, think proper to dismiss his pre- 
sent ministers—on whom must the nation 
rely for the guidance and direction of its 
affairs? Shall we find greater abilities, 
sounder integrity, or firmer minds among 
other gentlemen, than amongst the pre- 
sent administration? I think noty at 
least I am not inclined to risk the trial. 
Unanimity is the surest ground we can 
roceed on, to restore the peace, the 
happiness: and the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and I will conclude with the words of 
our immortal bard, 
‘ Nought can make us rue 
If England to herself will rest but true.” 
Mr. Hobhouse said:—I wish, Sir, to 
express my dissent from some of the pro- 
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positions laid down by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke third in the debate (Mr. 
Browne). The hon. gentleman observed, 
that the war was necessary, and unavoid- 


able. In this idea I cannot concur. It 
is of little consequence which party first 
issued the declaration of war. My rights 


or my property may be attacked, and I 
may be the! first odne the sword ; but 
should I on this account impute blame to 
myself? No, Sir. The question is not, 
who first published the manifesto, but 
who first commenced hostilities. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, we were the 
aggressors in this contest; and I beg 
leave to state the grounds which have 
induced me to form this opinion. Sir, the 
prohibition to export even foreign corn 
to France, while it was permitted to 
be sent to other countries; the passing 
the alien bill with a view to exclude 
Frenchmen from our territories; the cor- 
respondence between M. Chauvelin and 
Jord Grenville, the former of whom ap- 
peared as solicitous to preserve peace be- 
tween the two countries, as the Jatter 
was to disturb it; and, finally, the dis- 
missal of M. Chauvelin, which alone, in 
consequenee of his official situation as 
ambassador, was, according to a treaty 
@xisting between France and us, to be 
considered as a declaration of war, these 
fain matters of fact, prior to the Ist of 
ebruary 1793, the day on which the 
French manifesto against England was 
published, fully convince me that the 
cabinet of St. James’s was determined 
wpon a war with France, and that France 
on her part was amicably inclined towards 
Great Britain. But if any proof were 
wanting to convince the House of the 
pacific disposition of France towards this 
country, I might appeal to an occurrence 
in the winter of 1792. General Dumou- 
rier wrote to the Executive Council for 
Jeave to seize upon Maestricht, without 
which he declared that he could not defend 
the Meuse, or the territory about Liege. 
This city he proposed to keep in his pos- 
session during the war, and afterwards to 
return it to the Dutch, its owners. The 


Executive Council refused to comply with , 
his request, because an attack upon the | 
ally o: England would give offence to | re-establishment of monarchy that 
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hon. gentleman was pleased to contend, 
that the administration had omitted no 
proper opportunity of making overtures 
of peace; on which point I differ from 
him. When M. Le Brun wrote to lord 
Grenville on the 16th of April 1793, te 
request a passport fur M. Maret, who was 
to come with full powers to put, if possi- 
ble, an immediate termination to the hor- 
rors of war, how was this proposal 
treated? Not even an answer was re- 
turned. What shall I call this conduct ? 
Was it not the most childish arrogance ? 
At the time of the defection of Dumou- 
rier, when the whole French army was in 
a state of disorganization, had yuu offered 
terms to France, must they not have 
proved most acceptable? Or might you 
not have negociated with honour and ad- 
vantage immediately after the capture of 
Valenciennes? When our armies and 
those of our allies had been successful, and 
ministers were on that account pressed 
to make overtures to France; ‘ What,” 
it was said, ‘‘ when our military career is 
so glorious, and we are just within the 
grasp of the object for which the war was 
undertaken, would you dash it from you?” 
If in the hour of defeat and adversity 
ministers were urged by their opponents 
to open a door to negotiation, ** What,” 
it was replied, ‘would you have this 
country crouch to France? and would 
you deign to be content with such condi- 
tions as a haughty and ambitious enemy 
shall impose? Would you humbly solicit 
peace, when the terms cannot be other- 
wise than highly disadvantageous ?” In 
short, Sir, with ministers no time was 
proper for negotiation. They were ob- 
stinately bent upon the prosecution of 
this disastrous war, a war in which the 

have expended 135 millions, in whic 

they have laid upon the people annual 
taxes to the amount of six millions, in 
which they have shed a profusion of Eng- 


| lish blood, without having attained any one 
| of the objects for which the war was pro- 
| fessed to have been commenced. Was it 


for the protection of Holland that you 
drew the sword? Holland is not only no 
longer your ally, but is become the close 
ally of yourenemy? Or was it for the 
our 


England, and become a certain ground | armies took the ficld? You have been 


for war. 
not but think that the administration were 


For these reasons, Sir, I cane ' 


compelled to solicit a peace with the re- 
public of France, to make a tender of 


highly culpable for having so unnecessa- | reconciliation to the men who had im- 
rily, and without the least provocation, | brued their hands in the blood of that so- 
entered upon a war with FranceBut the | vercign, whose death you were so desirous 
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to avenge. Did you engage in this cru- 
sade to prevent the dissemination of prin- 
ciples, which you anathematized as hos- 
tile to religion and social order? You 
have but added a fresh confirmation to 
the well-known truth, that force, instead 
of impeding, accelerates the progress of 
opinion. Has one of your menaces been 
carriedintoeffect? Has one of yourschemes 
been accomplished? Has one of your pre- 
dictions been verified? You would march 
to Paris and seize upon the persons of the 
Convention—You are now preparing to 
defend your own coasts against the inva- 
sion of the same enemy. You encouraged 
the nation to prosecute the war, upon the 
assurance that the French were sometimes 
on the verge, sometimes in the very gulph 
of bankruptcy—but, alas! what is the 
state of our own finances! How low has 
our own credit been sunk by the discon- 
tinuance of the Bank of England to make 
its accustomed payments in specie; an 
event which no man can Jament more than 
myself—‘* Mutato nomine, de te fabula 
narratur.”—To complete the picture, let 
us take a summary view of the conduct of 
ministers in the domestic government of 
the country.— Have they not extended the 
excise laws? Have they not erected bar- 
racks in every part of the kingdom, so 
that the soldier, while he remains deaf 
to the voice of his fellow citizens, is bet- 
ter able, should discontent find its wa 

into the army, to concert measures with 
his comrades? Have they not, by the 
new treason and sedition acts, almost de- 
stroyed the liberty of the press, and 
nearly suppressed the voice of a people, 
who would otherwise be loud in their out- 
cry against the grievances which the 
framers of these statutes have inflicted 
upon the country? Did they not for 
want of an early attention to the com- 
plaint of the seamen, change the humble 
note of petition into stern demand, and 
thus expose the country to a most perilous 
crisis? Do they not at this very moment, 
by resisting the just claims of the Irish, 
and pursuing the same system of coercion 
by which we lost America, run the risk 
of loging Ireland also ?—Let me then ap- 
peal, in the must solemn manner, to the 
representatives of the people. Would 
you extricate your country from a ruinous 
war, and ensure to yourselves the bles- 
sings of a solid, honourable, and per- 
manent peace? Address the king for 
the removal of his ministers. Would you 
Fepair your shattered finances, and support 
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the tottering edifice of public credit ? 
Address the king for the removal of his 
ministers. Would you prevent the dis- 
memberment of your dominions, or, in 
other words, would you prevent the se- 
paration of Ireland from this country ? 
Address the king for the removal of his 
ministers. Would you restore to its 
original beauty the defaced figure of your 
constitution, a constitution which is hap- 
pily calculated to guard against the en- 
croachments of monarchical power on the 
one hand, and the excesses of unmixed 
democracy on the other; would you, [ 
say, give to the British constitution its 
pristine purity and splendour? Address 
the king for the removal of his ministers. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote earnestly wished 
that all party considerations might be set 
aside, when the interests of the country 
were at stake. Ministers might be called 
to an account afterwards, if their conduct 
was found culpable. But, at present, he 
thought it would be of a dangerous ten- 
dency to adopt the motion. No man 
wished for peace more than he did; but 
then, it wasa solid and an honourable peace; 
and he did not think the removal of mir 
nisters the readiest way to obtain it. 

Mr. Dent thought that, before the 
House could adopt the motion, it would 
be necessary to know who those gentlemen 
were to whom it was wished that the adr 
ministration of public affairs should be 
committed. He lamented that in the 
course of the debate assertions had been 
converted into accusations, particularly 
when ministers were charged with oc- 
casioning the discontents and disorderly 
conduct of the seamen, and the dis- 


turbances in Ireland. Such circumstances 


were irrelavent and ill timed. He imputed 
no small share of the misfortunes of the 
country, and the late unfortunate shock 
which public credit had sustained, to the 
unguarded speeches within those walls. 
He did not believe that the country at 
large was so desponding as had been 
supposed; he rather. thought the people 
were agreed to meet their present diffi- 
culties, and even encounter greater, 
and, if possible, to remove them, as far 
as individual efforts could avail. ae 
he would ask, should the national diffi- 
culties be magnified in that House, for no 
other apparent reason than to increase 
despondency? even if the Bank should 
not pay in cash, after the 24th of June 
next, the inconveniences to the public 
would not equal those which had beeo 
[2 R] 
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already experienced. There was nothing 
the country had more to be afraid of 
than the effect of the inflammatory 
speeches delivered in that House. __ 

Mr. N. Jeffreys said, that in voting for 
the motion, he adopted the sense of his 
constituents. He would answer one 
question, by asking another. It had 
been demanded, if the present ministers 
were dismissed, where were others to be 
found to fill up their places? ‘To this he 
thought it a sufficient reply to ask, if the 
present ministers were dismissed, where 
would it be possible to find worse ? 

Mr. EUison said, he would always listen 
to the instructions of his constituents with 
deference, but at the same time claim the 
pee of acting from his own opinion. 

e spurned at the insinuation that those 
who voted for ministers did it because of 
the places they had to give. For his part, 
he felt himself independent; he neither 
wanted place nor pension. He loved 
liberty and the constitution, and would 
vote accordingly. He would not ask mi- 
nisters to preserve these blessings, for it 
was the duty of that House to preserve 
them. He had thought the war ne- 
cessary in its origin, and now he be- 
lieved that nothing would tend sooner to 
restore peace than unanimity in that House. 
Could this be obtained, he believed 
little more time would be wanted to enjoy 
this blessing, than what would be required 
for a messenger to go from London to 
Paris. He could not think this was the 
proper season for agitating questions of 
reform, and bringing forward charges 
against ministers: it would be like a 
inan's attempting to reform his family, 
when his House was beset with thieves 
and robbers. Unanimity at home, and a 
decided bold front shown by this country, 
would be the best mode of obtaining 
peace. 

Mr. Sturt said, that if any moment was 
favourable to the removal of ministers it 
was the present; nor could any measure 
be more conducive te the speedy attain- 
ment of peace. For what has been the 
conduct of those ministers? Have they 
not wantonly plunged the country in a 
war, the grounds of which they have been 
continually shifting ; while they seduced 
the nation by pretended overtures of 
peace, in order to pick their pockets, to 
enable them to prosecute the war? How 
did they plan the abominable expedition 
of Quiberon? Did they not enlist the 
prisoners taken on the Ist of June, who 
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were notoriously and enthusiastically at- 
tached to republicanism? And for what 
service did they enlist them? For the re- 
establishment of monarchy in France. 
Could any conduct be more absurd? 
Can such men be held in too much con- 
tempt? At St. Domingo, have they not 
sacrificed millions of money, and the 
flower of the British army? And at home 
have they not occasioned the most dread- 
ful calamity that ever befel this country 
—he meant the late disturbances among 
the scamen—by delaying to satisfy the 
just claims of those our gallant pro- 
tectors? Of all these accumulated calami- 
tities, in his mind, the present adminis- 
tration were the cause. It was impossible 
that his majesty could choose worse ade 
visers. So satisfied was he that they 
were the cause of the unhappy distur- 
bances in the fleet, that if no member 
took up the subject, he himself would 
move an inquiry into it. Weare laughed 
at In every country in Europe, for 
having so long entrusted the conduct of 
affairs to such incapable hands. But the 
time will come when the people will 
exact from them indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future; for if the 
continue much longer in office, they will 
reduce the country to such a situation, 
that his majesty must turn them out, or 
the people will turn them out of their 
own accord. For his part, from whoever 
came in, he should expect a reform in 
parliament, the want of which was the 
cause of all our calamities, and without 
which all their proceedings would be but a 
farce 

Mr. Pierrepont said, he would vote 
against the present motion, for in his 
mind ministers were not criminal, but un- 
fortunate.—Much had been said against 
the Alien bill, and Sedition and Treason 
bills; but had he been a member of the 
House when those bills were introduced— 
they should have had his strenuous sup- 
port; for they had been productive of 
much advantage, and of no incon- 
venience; though much, which he must 
style imaginary mischief, had been as- 
cribed to them. Neither political predi- 
lections, nor party views in the least 
influenced his vote. He had much to 
lose; and the motion now under dis- 
cussion had a tendency to introduce con- 
fusion, and hazard to property ; he was, 
therefore, led by interest, as well as in- 
clination, to give a dircct negative to the 
motion. 
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Mr. Burdon deprecated the tendency 
of the motion. There was nothing we 
eught more to guard against, at the 
present juncture, than seeming to yield 
to a momentary pressure, and to a spirit 
of despondency. The motion would tend 
to increase those pusillanimous sentiments, 
as it would frustrate unanimity, on which 
alone we could form any rational hopes 
of ultimate success. The dismissal of 
ministers instead of accelerating, would 
retard peace: and instead of allaying the 

resent ferment in the public mind, would 

ment disturbances. Viewing it in that 
light, he must give it his decided ne- 
gative. 

The House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Alderman Combe 
Yeas } Mr M.A. Taylor - 


N Mr. Charles Yorke - - 
ES SMe. Wilbraham Bootle - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate on Mr. Fox’s Mation for the Re- 
ab of the Treason and Sedition Bills.] 
fn pursuance of the notice he had given, 
Mr. For rose and said:—I shall not 
have occasion, Sir, to detain the House 
for any considerable length of time in 
stating the reasons that induce me to call 
their attention to the memorable acts of 
the last parliament, a motion for the re- 
repeal of which I intimated before the 
holidays; nor will it be necessary for me 
to say much in answer to the misrepre- 
sentations that have been made on account 
of my having delayed the motion so long. 
The circumstances that have recently oc- 
curred, particularly the measure of the 
stoppage of cash payments at the Bank, 
so totally engrossed the public attention, 
and engaged the time of the House, that 
I did not think it right to bring forward 
this discussion, and instead of deterring it 
by adjournments from week to week, I 
directly and openly announced it for the 
Poe period. I have never, Sir, had 
ut one opinion of the two obnoxious bills, 
which, at the time they were passed, I 
conceived to be most portentous to the 
country. Every reflection that I have 
made upon the subject, and all the expe- 
rience that we have had since they were 
passed, have served to corroborate my 
original feeling, and therefore it is, that I 
now rise to move for the repeal of those 
two laws. 
With respect to one of the two bills, 
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that which came to us from the Lords, 
under the title of “a Bill for the better 
Preservation of his Majesty’s Person and 
Government against Treasonable Prac- 
tices,” I shall make but one or two obser- 
vations, though every part of it continues 
toexcite my heartfelt abhorrence. The 
first great objection to that act is, that it 
extends unnecessarily the statutes of trea- 
son, and carries them to a length by no 
means consistent with sound policy as to 
their avowed object, the king’s safety, nor 
consistent with the tranquillity and con- 
stitution of the realm. The memorable 
statute of Edward 3rd, was found to be 
sufficient to prevent the crime of treason; 
and experience has taught us, that all the 
forced constructions that have been put 
on that statute have served rather to lower 
than to heighten its force. Its operation 
has proved that the life of the king is 
sufficiently guarded, and every extension 
of it beyond that great and national object 
has only served to take away the rever- 
ence which its simplicity excited in the 
hearts of the people. That  simplicit 

impressed upon the mind a sanction whic 

it was impossible to derive from intricate 
and nice constructions. ‘The people saw, 
in its noble and generous frame, securit 

for themselves ; by the reverence in which 
it held the sacred person of their king, they 
saw that, for the security of his person, 
even the imagination of his death was 
provided against; and the law was so 
clearly defined, so short, and so simple, 
that no danger tothe well meaning could 
be created by its operation. In the reign 
of Elizabeth Jaws were enacted for the 
preservation of her person and govern-. 
ment, for which the turbulence of the times 
was the apology, but which no person 
could contemplate without indignation. 
In the period of Charles 2nd, similar sus- 
picions were entertained of numbers of 
persons being disaffected to the govern- 
ment, and some severe and scandalous 
laws were enacted for the preservation 
of the king’s person. Whatis the impres- 
sion that these laws have made upon 
every person who has attentively consi- 
dered the history of the times? That 
they were enacted upon a consciousness 
that the conduct of the government was 
such as to provoke disattection in the 
minds of the people; and this must always 
be the effect of rigorous and severe laws. 
It was made highly penal to say, that 
Charles 2nd was a papist. Why? Be- 
cause, in truth, he wasso. Nolaw would, 
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in the present day, be thought neces 
for the preservation of the character of 
George 3rd, againt the charge of his being 
a Roman Catholic, because any such charge 
would be too contemptible for notice. 
His majesty’s well-known character is the 
best protection against such an imputa- 
tion, and the very enacting of such a law 
would betray a consciousness that there 
was ground for the imputation. The laws 
of Charles 2nd were made in this spirit ; 
they were received by the people, and 
have been received by posterity in this 
spirit; and such laws can never have 
any other effect than to excite similar 
suspicions, and to weaken the govern- 
ment which they profess to support. 
The only other part of the bill to which 
I shall allude, and which, m my mind, 
is very important, is the provision with 
respect to political libels. It enacts, 
that, upon a second conviction, judges 
may be enabled to inflict punishments 
of a kind so barbarous and inhuman as 
to shock the heart of man. When you 
look back to the judgments that have been 
past in former periods of our history, 
when you reflect on the prejudices and 
passions to which our frail nature is sub- 
ject, when you think on the possibility 
that judges may be as servile, as corrupt, 
or as cruel in future times as they have 
been in past, you will, perhaps, be able to 
form a just estimate of the character of a 
law that enables them to inflict a punish- 
ment of so dreadful a kind for an offence 
so indefinite and doubtful as a political 
libel. You will think with me, that the 
punishment of fine and imprisonment is 
fully sufficient to the crime—if crime it 
be—of publishing the most extravagant 
political opinion as to the form of govern- 
ingacommunity. If this bill had passed a 
century ago, how many men, whose esti- 
mable characters have made them dear to 
mankind, might have been banished to 
Botany Bay, and condemned by the bar- 
barous sentence of an inhuman judge to 
the society of a set of beings whom vice 
had degraded, and crimes of every nature 
had expelled from all rational intercourse 
with man! Would not the writings of 
Locke, writings that have so greatly en- 
lightened and benefited the country, have 
poe condemned their author to this 
orrible exile? But, without going back 
to a period so distant, can we deny that, 
in @ period much nearer our own times, 
the violence of factious spirit might have 
hurried even judges of our own day to 
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the infliction of this detestable punish- 
ment if this law had then had existence ? 
In the beginning of the present reign com- 
plaints were made of the atrocious cha- 
racter of the public libels then published, 
and in the heat and fury of zeal, prosecu- 
tions were carried on with a bitterness, 
upon which no person of moderation can 
reflect without shame and regret. Per- 
sonal considerations mixed with the mo- 
tives of public decorum; and though I 
hope they did not influence either the 
prosecutors or the judges, yet I submit to 
the House, whether the temper of the 
times was not such as to make it highly 
probable that Mr. Wilkes, upon his second 
conviction, might have been doomed to 
this horrid fate. I am not sure that our 
nature is so likely to be purified by public 
situations of trust and power, as to 

superior to all base and malignant pas- 
sions ; and I am not sure but that, in the 
spirit of those times, Mr. Wilkes might 
have been the victim of a persecuting 
rage. I have not the honour of that gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance, nor have I, in the 
course of our political lives, frequently 
agreed with him in opinion ; but now that 
the intemperance of the time is past, I 
submit to the House what must be the 
feeling of every liberal heart at the idea 
of condemning a person of such high at- 
tainments, so dear to the society in which 
he lives, so exemplary as a magistrate, 
and who has shown himself to be so zealous 
adefender of the prerogatives of the crown, 
to a punishment so degrading and so ab- 
horrent. And yet, if the law had existed, 
would it not have been executed? If it 
had existed but a few years ago, would it 
not have been executed in many other 
instances ; if juries could have been found 
to second the wishes of government? Of 
the willingness of government to go to 
the full extent of this inhuman law, Scote 
land has given us an indubitable proof. 
Scotland was said to have had this bar- 
barous law, though it had never been 
acted upon. It was asserted, that there a 
law existed of so barbarous a tendency, 
as to enable the judges to banish a man 
from all civilized society, and condemn 
him to live at the extremity of the earth 
with the inost degraded of his species. I 
am convinced, not merely on the autho- 
rity of the most learned persons of that 
country, but on the information that I 
have becn able to acquire for myself, that 
no such law did exist in Scotland, and 
that those who acted upon it will one day 
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be brought to a severe retribution for 
their conduct. But the apprehension of 
the existence of such a law has displayed 
to us the character of our government, 
and proved that we have a ministry ca- 
pable of condemning their fellow crea- 
tures to this monstrous punishment, for 
the mere exposition of tenets on govern- 
ment different from their own. They 
made it their boast, that by means of this 
law they had gained the triumph of poli. 
tical opinion, and the sacrifice of a num- 
ber of human beings, of enlightened minds 
and of moral character, for the mere of- 
fence of carrying doctrines to excess—for 
I admit, that in some instances, they car- 
ried their doctrines to excess. The pub- 
lication of political opinion; that was the 
crime. What was the punishment ? Death, 
of the most aggravated, of the most pro- 
crastinated, of the most cruel nature. They 
were sent, not into banishment merely, 
but sunk and degraded to an association 
with villany and ignorance and crime; 
sent to a country where, possibly, their 
health might be affected by the climate; 
but that was little in consideration of the 
despondency of their own feelings. I 
speak of one in particular—of Mr. Gerald, 
whose elegant and useful attainments 
made him dear to the circles of literature 
and taste; bred to enjoyments in which 
his accomplishments fitted him to partici- 
pate, and endowed with talents that ren- 
dered him valuable to his country, he, 
among others, was the object of this per- 
eecuting spirit; the punishment to such a 
man was certain death, and accordingly 
he sunk under the sentence, the victim of 
wittuous, wounded sensibility. There 
may be times of alarm when men, under 
the influence of terror, become insensible 
to the dictates of justice and humanity. 
It has been truly said, that no passion is 
eo calculated to harden the heart, and 
to make it sanguinary, as great fear ; and 
accordingly we find that the most inhu- 
man tyranny has always had its founda- 
tion in the hearts of those whose actions 
zondemned them to incessant terror. In a 
moment of alarm, real or artificial, it is 
not to be wondered that nations, as well 
as individuals, should be lost to the dic- 
tates of reason and humanity. Ministers 
succecded in spreading an alarm over this 
waaheped under the influence of which the 

made Englishmen forget and forego their 
natural feelings of justice and humanity ; 
but now that this time is happily past, I 
trust that we shall also recover our genuine 
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feelings, and that we shall not suffer an 
act to exist upon the statute book, so dis- 
graceful to our criminal code, and by 
which, in some future moment of passion, 
new acts of horror, under the name of 
judicial punishment, may be perpetrated. 
These are the two principal features of 
that act that merit your attention. With 
respect to the other act, for the preven- 
tion of seditious meetings and assemblies, 
without inquiring whether the rights taken 
away by that act were proper subjects of 
legislation, I may, at least, doubt the pro- 
priety of their being madeso. The sta- 
tute clearly affects rights which, in their 
very nature and essence, must have been 
antecedent to the power of legislation, 
and it is not merely a question of morality, 
but of the highest political prudence, whe- 
ther rights that are principles, rights which 
make the foundation of the legislature it- 
self, and without which no legislation can 
be legitimate, ought to be made the pro- 
visions of astatute. It isa manifest axiom 
in a popular government, that man has 
the fundamental right to state his opi- 
nion ; thig right must be recognized, since 
it was on the exercise of this right that 
the government itself was formed. Need 
I illustrate the doctrine? It is recognized 
in the Bill of Rights. No man will den 
that the right of petition to parliament is 
as inherent to the people of England as 
the right of petition to the crown. Why, 
then, did not the Bill of Rights state the 
one as well as the other? Why, but be- 
cause the one had been attacked and ques- 
tioned, not the other: and it has been 
truly said of the Bill of Rights, that it 
only asserted the privileges which had 
been outraged; it did not enumerate all 
the rights which had not come into dis- 
pute. But it is said, that this is not the 
first instance in which difficulties have 
been thrown in the way of petition; and 
reference is made to the act of Charles 
9nd, in which distinction is made between 
assemblies convoked by the sheriff, persons 
entitled to the elective franchise, and 
other persons. No argument, in my mind, 
can be so dangerous as that which raises 
distinctions as to the right of petition. To 
say that those only enjoy the right of pee 
tition who possess the elective franchise, 
is to bring it into danger; good sense 
would make the argument go the other 
way ; for surely if any description of per- 
sons more than another ought to enjoy 
the right of petition, it is those persons 
who, having no vote at elections, have no 
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representatives in this House to whom | adjourn, because they must have re- 
they can directly apply, and whe may be | newed all the formalities required by the 
made the organ of their sentiments. But | statute. And what is the benefit expected 
I deprecate and deplore these distinctions, | to be derived from all this? Are pro- 
since every class of the community ought | visions like these likely to alter the minds 
to have this right secured to them, and | ofmen? Are they calculated to prevent 
be made as free to this privilege as to the | communication, and stifle the opinions 
air they breathe. ‘This act is outrageous, | and discontents of a people? If it werea 
because it throws difficulties in the way of | new and an abstract question, there might, 
the exercise of the right, and enables; perhaps, be a difference of opinion upon 
sheriffs to prevent meetings; and it has ' the subject; but, unfortunately, a book is 
been proved, that since the passing of | laid open to us, in which we may read, in 
this act more refusals have been given by ; most legible characters, the true character 
magistrates than in any former period. | and consequences of such a measure— 
This has been particularly the case since ; that book is the kingdom of Ireland. In 
recent calamities have disposed the country | the year 1794 a Convention bill was passed 
to assemble so generally to petition for!in Ireland to prevent meetings of the 
the dismission of ministers. Very extra-' people. What was the consequence ? 
ordinary reasons have been assigned by | Ministers boasted of the success of the 
some of them for refusing to convoke |! measure: they flattered themselves they 
meetings. The sheriff of Suffolk refused, | had succeeded in preventing meetings ; 
because the subject had been debated in | but I have now the authority of the par- 
parliament, aud because he was going to | liament of Ireland for saying that what 
London. Another magistrate refused, ' they had prevented publicly had been 
though called upon by a numerous body | done in private; and that ever since the 
of persons, because he would not disturb | year 1791 meetings of the people had 


the unanimity of the county. The power 
of dispersing meetings was as obnoxious 
as the refusal to convoke them. In the 
county in which I live, the sheriff, after 
putting the question, said, there was a 
visible majority of votes, but because he 
did not know whether they were all free- 
holders that were present, he refused to 
sign the proceedings, and give validity to 
the record. Another person on this ca- 
pricious objection could not take the chair, 
because the sheriff had the power to dis- 
perse the meeting; and thus an attempt 
was made to defeat the petition in the 
county of Surrey, even under the colour 
of complying with the statute. In many 
other cases difficulties have been found 
that make it vexatious, and almost impos- 
sible, to exercise this right under the pro- 
visions of this act. It requires so much 
trouble to comply with all the provisions 
of the act, where the meeting is not called 
by the regular magistrate, that it is next 
ta an impossibility to carry the exercise 
of the right generally into effect. In 
some instances, where zeul and perse- 
verance had conquered every obstucle, 
inconveniences were suffered that would 
deter men on ordinary occasions from 
assembling. In Westminster, for instance, 
where the meeting was called in strict 
conformity to the act, the day of meeting 
was most unfavourable in point of wea- 
ther, but it was found inconvenient to 


been held, which, up to the year 1795, 
were small andinsignificant—small, because 
up to that time they still had the power of 
meeting in public, and discussing their 
grievances openly, and without reserve. 
Up to the year 1794, then, they were 
small and harmless—but then comes the 
Convention bill, that forces them into 
clandestine and secret meetings by mid- 
night; then comes correspondence with 
the foreign enemy, and all the terrifying 
and alarming plots which the report of the 
House of Lords of Ireland has ascribed to 
the people of that distracted country. 
What deplorable ignorance of the human 
heart to think that, by a mere Convention 
bill to prevent the meetings without re- 
dressing grievances, they could make men 
forget by making them silent! What 
criminal ignorance to conceive that, by 
damming up a torrent, it would not force 
its way in another direction! But it 
seems that, as our act has not yet produced 
the same effects in England, we must not 
go for instruction to the sister kingdom. 
I see no sense in any such argument: 
human nature is the same in all countries; 
if you prevent a man who feels himself 
agerieved from declaring his sentiments, 
you force him to other expedients for re- 
dress. Do you think that you gain a 

roselyte where you silence a declaimer? 
No: you have only by preventing the 


declaration of grievances in a constitu- 
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tional way, forced men to more pernicious | other sources of strength; that the heart 
modes of coming at relief. In proportion | of man has no impulse, and can have none 
as opinions are open, they are innocent | that dares to stand in competition with 
and harmless. Opinions become danger- | it; and if, as Englishmen, we know how 
ous to a state only when persecution | to respect its value, surely the present is 
makes it necessary for the people to com- | the moment of all others, when we ought 
municate their ideas under the bond of | tosecure its invigorating alliance. Whether 
secrecy. Do you believe it possible that | we look at our relative situation with 
the calamity which now rages in Ireland | regard to foreign powers, with regard to 
would have come to its present height, if the situation of the sister kingdom, and 
the people had been allowed to meet and | with regard to our own internal affairs, 
divulge their grievances? Publicity makes | there never was a moment when national 
it impossible for artifice to succeed, and | strength was so much demanded, and 
designs of a hostile nature lose their danger | when it was so incumbent upon us to call 
by the certainty of exposure. But it is | forth and em» ‘ly all the vigour of the 
said that these bills will expire in a few | nation, oy r 1g, animating, and em- 
bhi that they will expire when we shall | bodying all the lee of liberty that used to 
ave peace and tranquillity restored to us. | chafacterize :the yountry, and which, I 
What a sentiment to juculeata' You tell } trust, is not yet totdly extinct. Is this a 
the people, that when every thing goes | moment to diminish cur strength, by in- 
well, when they are happy and com- | disposing all that part of the nation whose 
fortable, then they may meet freely, to | hearts glow vith ardour for their original 
recognize their happiness, and pass eulo- | rights, but who feel with indignation that 
giums on their government; but that in a| they are trampled upon and overthrown? 
moment of war and calamity, of distrust | Is not this a moment when, in additfon to 
and misconduct, it is not permitted them | every other emotion, freedom should be 
to meet together, because then, instead of ; roused as an ally, a supplementary force, 
eulogizing, they might think proper to | and a substitute for all the other weak and 
condemn ministers. What a mockery is | inefficient levies that have been suggested 
this! What an insult to say that this is | in its stead? Have we not been nearly 
pee to the people the right of pe- ! reduced to a situation, when it was too 
tition! To tell them that they shall have | perilous, perhaps, to take the right course? 
aright to applaud, a right to rejoice, a | May we not be again called upon for exer- 
right to meet when they are happy, but | tions that will demand the union of every 
not a right to condemn, not a right to| hand and every heart in the kingdom? 
deplore their misfortunes, not aright to | What might uot this House do, if this 
suggest aremedy! I hate these insidious | House had the opinion of the country 
modes of undermining and libelling the | with it? Do not let ussay, then, that we 
constitution of the country. If you mean | are to increase the force of the country 
to say, that the mixed and balanced | by stifling opinion. It is only by pro- 
government of England is good only for | moting it, by giving facility to its expres- 
eens and sunshine, but that it is inap- | sion, by meeting it with open hearts, by 
plicable to a day of distress and difficulty, | incorporating ourselves with the sense of 
say so. If you mean that freedom is not | the nation, that we can again revive that 
as conducive to order and strength as it is | firmand compact power of British strength, 
to happiness, say so; and I will enter the | that sprung out of British liberty. 
Jists with you, and contend, that among} Sir, I will not trouble you with more 
all the other advantages arising from|on the subject. In proportion as you 
liberty, are the advantages of order and | throw difficulties in the way of petition, 
strength in a supereminent degree, and | you deprive yourselves of strength; yuu 
that too, in the moment when they are | alienate every heart whose voice you stifle; 
most wanted. Liberty is order. Liberty | you drive men to correspondence with 
is strength. Good God, Sir, am I, on this | foreign nations, when you debar them 
day, to be called upon to illustrate the | from corresponding with you; and this, 
glorious and soothing doctrine? Look | if we may believe the report of the Irish 
round the world and admire, as you must, | parliament, was the case with Ireland. 
the instructive spectacle! You will see| When she petitioned, addressed, and 
that liberty not only is power and order, | remonstrated, she had no power, but from 
but that it is power and order predomi- | small beginnings, that is small, until a 
mant and invincible; that it derides all | Convention bill had passed, until a Powder 
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bill had passed, and all the other acts of 
insanity and rigour, she rose from small 
meetings of mere petition, to a concerted, 
armed, and embodied union of one hun- 
dred thousand persons. Good God! shall 
we not, speaking the same language, pos- 
sessing the same character, struggling 
for the same constitution, take warning 
from the example that is set, and conci- 
liate the people of England? Or shall 
we, with our eyes open, run upon our 
destiny, as antient fables tell of men 
devoted running into the jaws of the per- 
dition to which they were doomed? Sir, 
the present times hold examples too 
legible for mistake. f “demonstration 
shal! fail to work upon ws, we are undone ; 
and if any truth has been nore strikingly 
illustrated than another, it is this, that you 
shall not touch the liberty of the lower 
classes of the peuple without making the 
higher orders pay a severe retribution. 
You shall not take away one privilege, 
you shall not diminish onc right, without 
suffermg ten-fold, fifty-foid, an hundred- 
fold yourselves. You shall not commit 
changes upon the people without changing 
your own power into weakness, your 
economy into profusion. These are the 
doctrines applicable to these times. As 
men become enlightened, they advance in 
liberty; in that career seldom are any 
found retrograde; and in proportion to 
their advances you must concede to them. 
It-has been said, as an argument against 
the emancipation of slaves, that the negroes 
are not sufficiently enlightened for free- 
dom. The French Mulattoes, it is owned, 
are more capable of enjoying it; and 
passing from them to the most enslaved 
nations of Europe; we see that the ap- 
proach of light makes it necessary for the 

vernor to acknowledge at length that 
they are human. But, shall the prepos- 
terous imagination be fostered, that En- 
pear bred in liberty, the first of 

uman kind who asserted the glorious dis- 
tinction of forming for themselves their 
social compact, can be condemned to 
silence upon their rights? Is it to be 
conceived that men who have enjoyed, 
for such a length of days, the light and 
happiness of freedom, can be restrained 
and shut up again in the gloom of igno- 
rance and degradation? As well, Sir, 
might you try, by a miserable dam, to 
shut up the flowing of a rapid river; the 
rolling and impetuous tide would burst 
through every impediment that man might 
throw in its way, and the only consequence 
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of the impotent attempt would be, that 
having collected new force by its tempos 
rary suspension, enforcing itself through 
new channels, it would spread devastation 
and ruin on every side. The progress of 
liberty is like the progress of the stream ; 
it may be kept within its banks; it is sure 
to fertilize the country through which it 
runs; but no power can arrest it in its 
passage; and short-sighted, as well as 
wicked, must be the heart of the projector 
that would strive to divert its course.— 
Mr. Fox concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal the act passed 
in the last session, “ for the more effec-~ 
tually preventing Seditious Meetings and 
Assemblies.” 

Mr. Serjeant Adair rose to explain the 
reasons upon which he was induced to re- 
sist any motion for the repeal of acts 
which a aes majority of the last parlia- 
ment had been convinced were absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of tranquil- 
lity, and for the safety of the constitution 
—a necessity which had not yet sufh- 
ciently subsided to justify their repeal. 
His right hon. friend had admitted that 
measures of the nature of those alluded to 
were not unexampled in the history of this 
country, and the profound legal and con- 
stitutional knowledge of his right hon. 
friend easily supplied him with the prece- 
dents. He was surprised, however, to 
hear it said, that the precedents were infi- 
nitely stronger which had occurred in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth—a reign, doubt- 
less, of distinguished felicity and glory,— 
and had been justitied by the well-ground- 
ed alarms arising from the situation in 
which the country was placed. In reply 
to this observation, he was confident that 
little argument was necessary, as he was 
sure the feelings of the House must go 
along with him, and anticipate the answer. 
The situation of this country was infi- 
nitely more alarming in every respect than 
it was at the period alludedto. Thestate 
of the continent, and more especially the 
state of men’s minds, and the principles 
which had gone abroad since the revolu- 
tion of France, had held up an awful 
warning to mankind, and impressed upon 
them the necessity of stopping all attempts 
to shake the foundation of established go- 
vernments, of supporting them upon the 
principles of liberty, and defending them 
by guards consistent with its preservation. 
—His right hon. friend had said, that a 
statute of Charles 2nd had made it criminal 
for any man to say that the king was 
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papist, but that nobody would say so of 
the present king, because the falsehood of 
the insinuation was universally known. 
This, however, did not appear to be the 
ground of the distinction. Among all the 
imputations which had been laid against 
Charles 2nd, nothing that had ever met 
his eye in the history of England, proved 
such an assertion to be true. It was not 
because the king was really a papist that 
it was thought necessary to render it cri- 
minal to say so, but because such an insi- 
nuation was most calculated. to alarm the 
people for their religious rights. Even 
now there would be found among the dis- 
affected in this country, men who would 
be ready to say that the king was a papist, 
if they expected to produce that alarm 
and that jealousy which it was their wish 
to excite. With regard to some parts of the 
bill, his right hon. friend laboured under 
a mistake. The additional penalty did 
not apply tothe general subject of libel, but 
stated and defined the particular acts for 
which it was to be inflicted. It was against 
that particular kind of sedition which, if 
followed by an overt act, would have 
amounted to treason, that the law applied. 
Had it gone the length stated by his right 
hon. friend, he should have reprobated it 
with the same warmth; but he would ask 
any gentleman to read the bills, to consi- 
der the nature of the offence, and say, if 
the punishment provided was too severe. 
The sentences which had been pronounced 
in Scotland were foreign to the present 
discussion ; but he could not help advert- 
ing to an observation which his right hon. 
friend had made upon this subject. It 
was, that the persons convicted in that 
country had been sent to Botany Bay for 
crimes arising out of an excess of love for 
the principles of the constitution. Had 
not Skirving, one of those persons, been 
secretary to the British Convention? Was 
it excess of love for the principles of the 
British constitution that had led these 
men to adopt the language and the forms 
of that French Convention that had mur- 
dered their king, trampled upon the rights 
of the people, abolished the Christian re- 
jigion, and set at defiance every principle 
of humanity and of justice? Was it love 
for the Constitution that induced them to 
adopt a resolution to resist an act of the 
legislature which composed that constitu- 
tion? God forbid that such should be 
the conduct which the love of the British 
constitution was calculated to inspire! It 
was said, too, that the sheriff of Surrey 
fYVOL. XXXIIT. ] 
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refused to decide on which side was the 
majority, because he did not know whe- 
ther there was a majority of freeholders ; 
and if that really was the case, he did not 
see that the sheriff had done wrong.—But 
he would ask his right hon. friend to point 
out any part of the bill which prevented 
the persons present from putting any 
other person they thought proper in the 
chair. For his part, he contended, that 
such a step would not have been at all 
illegal under the operation of these bills. 
It was said, too, that men could not b 
the bills be prevented from communi- 
cating their thoughts. He would go far- 
ther, and say, that no bills could prevent 
such communication. But, would any 
man contend that no restraint ought to be 
imposed, or that seditious communica- 
tions would have the same effect, or that 
the mischief would be as immediate, in the 
closet as in public meetings, where num- 
bers of men were apt to be roused by in- 
flammatory harangues, and where the ac- 
clamations which even the most wicked 
sentiments obtained, were calculated to 
work men’s minds higher, and to call forth 
additional vehemence? He was sorry that 
this country had been compared with the 
sister kingdom: he hoped the parallel be- 
tween them would hold but in few circume 
stances. But though it were chronolo- 
Sie true, as stated in the Report of the 
rish House of Lords, that no direct cor- 
respondence with the enemy had existed 
prior to the year 1794, and the Conven- 
tion act, was it fair to say, that the cor- 
respondence that had since taken place 
was the effect of that measure? The re- 
verse of this had taken place here. The 
measures adopted here were different from 
those which the necessity of the case had 
been thought to require in Ireland, and 
the effects were more different still. Every 
man who had read the proceedings of that 
House, and had attended to the trials for 
high treason, must be convinced that a 
correspondence with the enemy had ex- 
isted, and that none had existed since the 
measures alluded to had been adopted. If 
the measures in Ireland were the cause of 
the correspondence, he was equally war- 
ranted to say, that the measures here 
adopted had put an end to it. But he 
would ask, had the bills repressed or in- 
creased the discontent which prevailed in 
this country?” The alarms which the pro- 
ceedings of certain societies had excited 
had been very great, and the numerous 
meetings which had been held at different 
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places went to objects little short of de- 
stroying the constitution. The conse- 
quence of these proceedings had been an 
attempt upon the sacred person of his ma- 
jesty. Whether any good had been ef- 
fected by the measures then adopted 
would appear from facts and observation. 
Those who before were turbulent, now, 
at least, were quiet. Those whom nothing 
could content, were prevented from pro- 
pagating their mischievous doctrines. The 
additional discontent which the measures 
might have immediately excited, he be- 
lieved to have been caused by the misre- 
presentations which had been given by 
those by whom they were opposed ; and 
had they been as Penrccented: he should 
not have wondered at the discontent, nor 
should he have wished it to be less. The 
discontent, however, had subsided, be- 
cause men had read the bills, and found 
that no constitutional, no proper meeting 
for the discussion of any real or imaginary 

rievance was prohibited; that all meet- 
ings called by sheriffs, by mayors, or other 
Magistrates, were excepted. The events 
of the few last weeks, indeed, plainly 
proved how ill-founded were those repre- 
sentations that described the bills as in- 
fringing the right of petitioning. That 
they had put an end to those daring meet- 
ings which had, previous to their being 
passed, been so frequent, was true; but 
that they had effected this desirable pur- 
pose by interfering with the proper exer- 
cise of the right of public discussion, or 
the right of petitioning, he should ever 
deny. His right hon. friend had asked, if 
any mischievous consequences would re- 
sult from the repeal of these bills at the 
present moment? For his own part, he 
thought that infinite mischief would ensue. 
If we looked to the progress of French 
arms, and the progress of French princi- 

les and events that had lately occurred 
In this country, we should find cause of 
alarm. To say that our situation was not 
critical, was to talk presumptuously. The 
country could only be saved by the firm- 
ness of parliament; equally superior to 
the influence of ministers, and to popular 
clamour. At present to repeal acts which 
practically had been found to produce so 
much advantage, and were practically at- 
tended with no bad consequence, would 
be madness. He hoped, when the period 
of their natural duration arrived, circum- 
stances would be such as to render them 
no longer necessary, and when that period 
arrived, parliament must decide. 
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prayed God that such might be the 
case; and then no man would be 
readier to lay them aside. His opinion 
was, that it was not enough that any 
departure from the usual form of con- 
stitutional freedom was harmless—it ought 
not to be maintained if it was not neces- 
sary. Toa certain degree, the bills were 
restraints, and therefore, whenever they 
ceased to be necessary, they ought not to 
be preserved ; but that they were incon- 
sistent with the Bill of Rights he would not 
admit. The prohibition was so guarded 
with exceptions, that no constitutional or 
proper meeting was forbidden; and even 
for those who were not freeholders, a 
legal mode of meeting was not prohibited, 
which could be called, if seven freeholders 
required a meeting, and stated the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. But it 
was said, that when thus assembled, they 
laboured under restraints. But was it an 
improper restraint that they were re- 
strained from any propositions inconsist- 
ent with the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and from any proposition to obtain 
redress of their grievances, otherwise than 
bythe legislature of King, Lords, andCom- 
mons? Against illegal and dangerous dis- 
cussions the bills guarded; but they did 
not interfere with the real liberties and 
puree of the constitution. His right 

on. friend had said, that liberty was the 
guard of every government; and in this 
sentiment he cordially agreed. No go- 
vernment could be permanent unless 
founded on rational liberty ; but he was 
equally sure of the converse of the propo- 
sition, that no liberty could subsist with- 
out order; nor could it be preserved with- 
out a strong and efficient government. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, he should 
oppose the motion. 

Major Elford said, that when the state 
of the country, previous to the passing of 
the actsalluded to, was considered, in com- 
parison with its state since that period, 
it would be found that they had been pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantages. At- 
tempts had been made to disturb that 
order and tranquillity, without which no 
government could subsist. It was, there- 
fore, full time for the legislature to impose 
some wholesome and selutary restraints. 
Owing to the extravagant opinions which 
had prevailed, and the fermented state of 
the public mind, those bills were thought 
necessary. If he heard seditious doc 
trines preached, and then heard that 
the chief magistrate had been insulted, 
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and a sacrilegious attempt made upon his 
life, he could not help connecting these 
two events in his mind, and considering 
the one as the cause of the other. If the 
legislature had not passed the Jaws which 
it was now hd tee to repeal, he believed, 
before God, that the House would not 
have been now debating. There was,there- 
fore, the most evident necessity for the 
passing of the bills, and the state of the 
country since they were passed had not 
been, nor was not at present, such as to 
warrant their repeal. He would ask any 
man, if he would have known that these 
acts had existed, but by reflecting upon 
the good which they had produced. 

Sir R. C. Glynn said, he could not 
vote for the motion, unless he was con- 
vinced that the acts under consideration 
were, at the time they were passed, useless 
and unnecessary; and that circumstances did 
not exist which made them desirable to 
the majority of the people. He would 
not deny that these acts did, in some de- 
gree, shackle the rights of individuals; 
and that nothing but a strong conviction 
of their necessity should have induced the 
legislature to pass them. In considering 
this subject it recalled to his mind the 
alarming meetings at Copenhagen House, 
and the seditious speeches and proceedings 
at Chalk Farm, and in other parts of the 
country ; circumstances then existed which 
sufficiently convinced him, that those meet- 
ings were not, as was pretended, forthe pur- 
pose of obtaining a reform in the repre- 
sentation, but were an attack aimed at 
the constitutional government of the 
country. It could not be denied that the 

ople had a right to look up to the legis- 

ature for protection against the insidious 

schemes of wicked and seditious men. 
On this ground, these acts were passed ; 
not as the right hon. mover had insi- 
nuated, to oppress the people. It was 
now eighteen months since these bills be- 
came laws, and the right hon. gentleman 
had not alleged one instance of oppres- 
sion he should therefore oppose the 
motion. 

Colonel Fullarton said, he never had 
had much intimacy with the right hon. 
mover, and had differed in opinion, 
on all political questions, with him, since 
the commencement of the war. He had 
however, never ceased to admire his 
splendid talents; but if any thing could 
diminish his admiration of those talents, 
it was to see him throw them away upon 
such questions as the present. While he 
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made these observations, he wished it to be 
understood, that he was not one of those 
who opposed the extension of public 
liberty. He wished the liberties of the 
people to be improved, in common with 
every thing which was capable of im- 
provement. Improvements ought to take 
place in every department; and if they 
were/not promoted, “ delenda” might be 
written upon London, as it had been 
eee Carthage. The motion was a tissue 
of that political web which the right hon. 
gentleman had been weaving for many 
years, and which was calculated to bring 
that House into contempt in the eyes of 
all Europe. At the commencement of 
the present war with France, when the 
demagogues of that country threatened 
to plant their tri-coloured flag upon the 
Tower of London, the right hon. gentle- 
man endeavoured to persuade the House 
that we had no more right to interfere 
with the affairs of France than with those 
of Morocco. He allowed, that a country 
had no right to interfere in the concerns 
of its neighbours, so long as it was not 
likely to receive any injury from their 
proceedings ; but if the dominions of the 
emperor of Morocco were as near to Great 
Britain as France is, and if he should 
venture to encourage attempts against 
the constitution of this country as France 
had done, there would then be strong rea- 
son for interference. Whenthe Alien bill 
was passed, the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to reprobate it. He had 
considered it to be an idle pretence, held 
out to enable the government to extort 
money from the pockets of the people. 
The right hon. gentleman had proceeded 
in the same strain of misrepresentation 
with regard to the Jacobin societies of 
this country sending deputies to the 
French Convention. 

Mr. Pierrepont approved of the acts 
which were the subject of the present 
motion. He was convinced, that to them 
the country was indebted for its present 
tranquillity. He should therefore oppose 
their repeal. 

Lord Morpeth maintained the policy and 
necessity of the bills, and opposed the 
motion, on a conviction that the outra- 
geous spirit of disaffection, which pre- 
vailed through the country, required to 
be kept down. If they were necessary at 
first, which parliament had decided, on 
what grounds were they now to be re- 
pealed? Were the times so much im- 
proved, that these safeguards of the public 
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eace were to be destroyed, and we might 
implicitly trust to the good conduct of 
those who pronounced the constitution 
radically vicious, and sought to introduce 
French liberty and French principles into 
the country? He hoped not; and ear- 
nestly besought the House not to lay 
aside acts that had contributed to their 
security. This was no time for them to 
quit their entrenchments. 

Mr. Ellison said, there were some 
gentlemen who bad wished that this mo- 
tion had never been brought forward. 
He confessed he was of a contrary opi- 
nion; for if there was a man in that 
House who was willing, at such a moment, 
to bring forward such a motion, he 
thought it better that the House should 
have a fair opportunity of expressing 
their opinion upon it. High as his opi- 
nion was of the talents of the right hon. 
mover, he could not but regret that he 
had deemed it prudent to make sucha 
motion: 

“ Who would not Jaugh if sucha man there be? 
““ Who would not weep if Atticus were he?’ 

The bills which it was proposed to repeal 
appeared to haunt the right hon. gentle- 
man, like the evil genius of Brutus, while 
to them, we owed the tranquillity we en- 
0 ed by day, and the repose by night. 

e right ‘hon. gentleman had considered 
the repeal of these bills as necessary, for 
the preservation of liberty. He could not 
help exclaiming “ O, liberty! under thy 
name what miseries have befallen man- 
kind ?” He was as anxious a8 any man, 
that the time should arrive when those 
bills might safely be repealed; and when 
that time did come, he hoped it would by 
the general consent of parliament. The 
present ministers had, in his opinion, been 
unjustly accused, of being hostile to li- 
berty, bevause they were obliged to lay 
on it some temporary restrictions. If any 
lear member were lame of. an arm 
or instance, would not his surgeon or- 
der it to be bound up, until it was res- 
tored? Some restrictions were certainly 
necessary; schools had absolutely been 
opened for the purpose of teaching sedi- 
tion; the people were told that all govern- 
ment was tyranny, and that they ought to 
do what they pleased, and the present mo- 
tion did not tend to eradicate those ideas. 
An hon. colonel had said, that the object 
of opposition was, to;make the country 
contemptible abroad. He was inclined to 
think that the tendency and object of 
their conduct was to make parliament 
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contemptible at home. They were con- 
stantly told, that the majority were the 
slaves of ministers, and a few gentlemen 
arrogantly assumed to themselves all the 
patriotism in the House. This was a 
claim he would not allow. He hoped 
every gentleman around him would come 
forward and speak their sentiments boldly, 
and not suffer such insinuations to be made. 
He admitted that, in some things, he did 
not approve of the conduct of ministers ; 
but then it should be recollected, they 
were acting upon a large theatre, and 
great allowances ought to be made. 
Gentlemen had constantly the words, 
“ the country, liberty, and freedom,” in 
their mouths, while they were actuated by 
s¢ malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness” 
against ministers, and treated those who 
had not the talent of talking as the slaves 
of ministers. He was not one of those 
who either wanted a place or envied him 
who had one; and he was as independ. 
ent of the influence of ministers as 
any member of the House. In con- 
sidering the conduct of ministers, one 
broad question must not be overlooked. 
That question was, their good or bad in- 
tention.Great allowances were to be made. 
Success did not depend upon the justice of 
any cause. If it appeared that good was 
intended, his majesty's ministers ought not 
to be so severely censured, even though 
their measures should not in some cases 
have produced all the advantages that 
might be expected from them, or though, 
erhaps in some instances, they might 
ave been to blame. Gentlemen ought 
not to have the arrogance to pretend to 
persuade the country that they were the 
only patriots in the House, because 
they were distinguished orators. As 
a true-born Englishman, and as an honest 
man, he would not permit the right hon. 
gentleman to assume all patriotism to 
himself. He invited the respectable and 
independent members of the House to 
form a broad and firm phalanx round him, 
and let them exclaim to their constituents, 
‘¢ Here we are, unbiassed by ministers, 
uninfluenced by faction, performing the 
duty we owe to our king, our country, and 
our God.” The act it was proposed to 
repeal, had not sensibly diminished the 
liberties ofthe people. That constitution 
was surely the best which, upon cases of 
emergency, could preserve the whole by 
relinquishing a small part. These acts 
had been called severe; but he knew that 
if the law was severe, the government 
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would exercise it with lenity: but when 
severity was necessary for the preservation 
of the constitution, it was their duty to be 
severe.’ In fair weather the vessel of the 
state might be allowed to spread all her 
sails tothe breeze; but when it began to 
blow it was necessary to take in a reef. It 
was wrong to disturb the minds of the 
lower orders of the people, by exciting in 
them ideas of rights and privileges which 
never could be of any service to them. 
The only happiness they ought to enjoy 
was, that which resulted from their follow- 
ing their daily labours with diligence and 
sobriety. While they did this, they would 
be perfectly comfortable. He was proud 
to acknowledge, that he owed his seat in 
that House, to his father’s having been a 
virtuous and industrious man. He would 
recommend to gentlemen, instead of mak- 
ing their fellow subjects discontented with 
the station to which Providence had 
allotted them, to obey the government by 
which they were protected. Those politi- 
cians who cheated the people out of their 
happiness, were, in his opinion the worst of 
swindlers. 

Mr. Fox in reply, said :—My hon. and 
learned friend who spoke immediately after 
me, has urged a good many general topics, 
andamong others, after allowing that the 
country was in a critical situation, he has 
contended that it can be saved only by a 
proper exercise of the wisdom and func- 
tions of parliament. In this sentiment I 
perfectly coincide with him. I also agree 
with him in thinking, that it is not by des- 
pondency that its fortunes are most likely 
to be retrieved. But when he states that 
its salvation depends upom the House of 
Commons acting with a spirit of indepen- 
dence, equally free from the control of 
popular cabal and ministerial influence, 
those whorest its aioe | upon this ground, 
and yet do not despond, must have more 
faith than reason in their creed. An hon. 
gentleman has brought a charge against 
me of introducing malice, hatred, and envy 
into the discussion of this House. I do not 
pretend to say thatI am entirely free from 
the influence of these passions; but I 
believe those who know me best, do not 
consider my character as most attackable 
on these grounds. I am also accused of 
arrogance by the hon. gentleman. I should 
wish to know what he means by arrogance. 
Is it arrogant for a member of parliament 
to propose the repeal of an act in one ses- 
sion which has been passed in another? 
Is it arrogant to ie a that one parlia- 
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ment should differ in opinion from a former 
parliament? If this is arrogance, awa 
with all freedom of debate! Away wi 
all the forms as well as with the spirit of 
the constitution! The hon. gentleman 
says, that it is not from talking continually 
of patriotism that men deserve the charac- 
ter of patriots. I have a great opinion of 
the hon. gentleman’s talents and ee 
and for his character I entertain a high 
respect. But though I cannot presume to 
put myself in comparison with him, or to 
think that any thing that comes from me 
will have equal weight with what he deli- 
vers, yet I believe I am fully as far infe- 
rior to him in the art of praising myself ag 
in argument and in eloquence. This was 
a vice which I certainly avoided in my 
opening speech, nor do I know upon what 
grounds the hon. gentleman has preferred 
the accusation. No one ever heard me 
call myself a patriot either in this or in 
any other debate. It is not by assuming 
the name, but by a conduct worthy of it, 
that a man can justify his claims to the 
character. <A gallant colonel was also 
good enough to pass some strictures upon 
my public conduct ; and though he seemed 
to have come prepared to extend his ob- 
servations to the subjects of this discus- 
sion, he stopped short after having ex- 
pie his sentiments upon the opinions I 
eld, and the conduct I pursued at the 
beginning of the war. At the time when 
these opinions were expressed, and that 
line of conduct was marked out, he was 
generous and gallant enough, on account 
of the host of foes which I had to encoun- 
ter, to spare me the pain of his attack. 
Being then almost run down by the 
stream of eloquence in the House, and of 
popular opinion in the country, he scorned 
to enlist himself under the banner otf my 
adversaries. But now, when many have 
changed their opinion respecting the origin 
of the war, and I am not so singular as I 
was, the hon. gentleman bravely, gallantly, 
and heroically, comes forward in defence 
of the cause which he finds has lost some 
of its supporters, and much of its popula- 
rity. The hon. gentleman says he never 
has been acquainted with me; I am sureI 
was once happy in his acquaintance. He 
says, that my motion is a part of the 
system upon which I began to act four 
years ago. I confess it is a part of the 
system which I have uniformly recome 
mended, of repressing sedition by conces- 
sion, and of promoting the happiness and 
prosperity of the people by the extension 
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of rational liberty. If this is the system 
upon which I am accused of having acted, 
I plead guilty to the charge, and I agree 
with the hon. gentleman, that the repeal 
of the act named in the motion belongs to 
that system. It has been stated also, that 
this is an improper time for moving their 
repeal. But I should wish to know why 
itis improper? No reason, that I recol- 
lect, has as yet been assigned to justify the 
allegation. The same gentleman affirmed 
that my conduct has uniformly tended to 
render the country contemptible and inse- 
cure. If this, then, has really been the 
tendency of my conduct, as the measures 
which I have proposed have uniformly 
been rejected, the converse of the propo- 
sition must be true; and the country, in 
consequence of the principles which have 
been acted upon, and the measures which 
have been adopted, must be in a state of 
undoubted security ! If this isits situation, 
so much the better; but if, according to 
my humble opinion, the country is neither 
respectable nor secure, I may be allowed 
the satisfaction of thinking that, at least, 
it is not owing to those measures which I 
have proposed, and which the House has 
rejected. A noble lord (Morpeth), who 
spoke upon the question, as he does upon 
every subject, in a manner which did him 
much honour, asked if this was the time 
for them to relax from their vigilance, and 
to sink into a state of security ; or, whether 
they ought not rather to fortify themselves 
behind their entrenchments? I must how- 
ever, tell the noble lord, that, by adopting 
this mode of reasoning, he begged the 
uestion. Allowing that there is just cause 
or alarm, itremains to be inquired, whether 
the bills which are the subject of this 
evening’s discussion are fortifications and 
safeguards? The whole of my argument 
went to show that they tend to exasperate, 
and not to soothe the wound; to increase, 
and not to diminish the symptoms of the 
disease. The system which I have recom- 
mended is—that government ought to 
make partial sacrifices of power to secure 
the remainder, and to beware of encroach- 
ing on the liberty of the subject, lest the 
subject should be provoked to attack the 
prerogatives of the crown.—I said in 
opening this subject. ‘ Look at Ireland.” 
I was answered by the learned serjeant, 
who desired you to decline taking an 
view of Ireland, but exhorted you to look 
at home; and then, in enumerating the 
advantages which he thinks has been pro- 
duced by these bills, he instanced the 
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stop they have put to the corresponden- 
cies of certain societies in this country 
with France. I cannot conceive how 
that can be said to have been the effect 
of these bills; for that correspondence 
was antecedent by several years to the 
passing of these bills, at least the only 
correspondence of that kind that I have 
ever heard of. It was for that reason I 
asserted, that I knew of no discontents 
which these bills had put an end to. I 
was, therefore, surprised to hear that 
sort of merit attributed to these bills. 
The correspondence with France was over 
long before we heard any thing of these 
bills: it was a correspondence of which 
you now apprehend no danger, and there- 
fore there did not appear to me to be any 
necessity of alluding to it; but the situa- 
tion of Ireland is not free from danger ; 
and it did appear to me to be necessary 
to allude to the state of that country 
when we had before us a question of po- 
licy, which has some similarity to the 
measure which we are now discussing. 
The learned serjeant then proceeded to 
state that the bills in question were very 
much misrepresented. Some misrepresen- 
tation is, perhaps, an evil inseparable from 
any measure that is new. These misrepree 
sentations have been magnified and mis- 
applied; that which would have been a 
misrepresentation of the bills, after they 
were altered in the House of Commons, 
was a fair description of them when they 
were introduced; for we cannot forget 
the very material alterations that were 
made in them. He applies what was 
justly said of them at first, to what they 
were afterwards made, and then calls it a 
misrepresentation—a mode of discussing 
the subject, which I could hardly have 
expected from the well-known good sense 
as well as candour, of the learned ser- 
jeant. But he says also, that when the 
bills were read by the public, they were 
generally approved. I donot know how 
far that approbation extended, but I do 
know that there were associations entered 
into for the purpose of pursuing all legal 
means for obtaining the repeal. Of those 
associations it cannot be expected I should 
ag know the number, but I can as- 
sure the House they were considerable, 
and highly respectable for character. 
True it is, they have not come to this 
House in a regular way to express their 
sense upon that subject; but it must be 
remembered, that the very nature of the 
the bills themselves contributed to render 
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any regular means to call for their repeal 
extremely difficult. I will admit, how- 
ever, that these bills are forgotten by the 
public. Why? Because events have 
crowded around so hastily, that we have 
hardly had time to think sufficiently lon 

upon any thing. But I am told, that 

have endeavoured to make this House 
contemptible in the eyes of the public. I 
want to know on what the hon. gentle- 
man who accuses me founds the accusa- 
tion? I have not been at any public 
meeting to declare the opinion which I 
entertain of this House. Whenever I 
find myself in a place where that is ne- 
cessary, I shall declare what I think of 
this House of Commons, and I shall feel 
no difficulty in doing so. And although I 
have been charged with arrogance this 
night, I feel as little difficulty in ne 
that I do, for myself and for those wi 

whom I have the honour of acting, invite 
the public to make a comparison between 
our conduct and that of those whom we 
have ae in the course of the present 
war. I say we are arrogant enough to 
think that such comparison will be to our 
advantage. But the hon. gentleman 
thinks that the House of Commons have 
done their duty; although, by way of 
parenthesis, he stated that he thought in 
many points the ministers were to blame. 
How unfortunate it is that he has never 
expressed by his speech, or even once by 
his vote, the points upon which he was so 
convinced. The House of Commons, it 
seems, is a check upon executive go- 
vernment. It exercises a control over 
the expenditure of the public money. 
This is an assertion that comes from an 
hon. member who is offended with the 
freedom which is taken with this House 
after it has refused to censure the minis- 
ter for making a clandestine and illegal 
loan to the Emperor ; after it is notorious 
that the minister told us that eighteen 
millions were sufficient for the service of 
the year, and then we find that six and 
thirty are not sufficient. I want either 
understanding or credulity to keep pace 
with the hon. gentleman, when he Says, 
that the House of Commons is a control 
over the executive government in the 
expenditure of the public money. 1 also 
want faith when he asks me to consider, 
that those only are patriots who act as he 
does, who vote always with the minister, 
although they see in his conduct man 

points that are to blame. But it is er | 
that the authority of parliament must be 
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supported—that it should be esteemed 
by the public. If it be so, the way to 
possess that esteem is not for the majority 
to praise itself, and follow implicitly the 
dictates of a minister, but to show its 
claim to that esteem by their actions; to 
be jealous and prone to inquiry, not con- 
fident in a minister, and careless of the 
tendency of his measures. It is contrary 
to common sense, that confidence should 
follow failure. The hon. gentleman says, 
that success cannot be commanded 

human power. Certainly not; but is 
mistake a ground of confidence? Is 
misfortune a ground of confidence? Is 
failure a ground of confidence? If they 
are, then ministers are entitled to an 
ample share of it. But will the public 
allow that these are just claims to confi- 
dence? When they see that this House 
increases in its confidence in proportion 
as mistake, failure, and misfortune ap- 
pear, they will be apt to thiok there is 
some cause, not avowed by this House, 
for the confidence they place in the mi- 
nister.—But, it seems, this is not a time 
when you should tell the people they 
have any grievances—this is a country in 
which every person can gradually become 
rich by the exertions of his own industry. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last hinted 
that to be his own situation, by the exer- 
tion of his ancestor. But I apprehend 
that this preaching of the prosperity of a 
few will not tend much to satisfy the 
many. To talk of prosperity to those 
who do not feel it, is not the way to gain 
converts. When you feel that the people 
are falling into a general despondency ; 
when you feel that you are appraaching 
a dangerous crisis, it is folly to attempt 
to disguise it. Is that a time for you to 
say to the public, “do not mind public 
business, mind only your own private con- 
cerns; retain confidence in that executive 
government which has brought upon you 
your present calamities, for they alone 
can save you from utter ruin.” that a 
time to preach to them of the propriety of 
their indifference? No. It is a time in 
which you should call upon them to join 
in the public concern. Youshould there- 
fore not contract the sentiments of the 
people—you should expand them. I am 
sure you will never succeed by any theory 
however ingenious, that has for its object 
the silencing of the public voice. If you 
wish to get through your present difficul- 
ties, you must give to the people the ad- 
vantages of popular government in sub- 
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stance, instead of attempting to amuse 
them with imaginary excellence. 

Mr. Cholmondeley said, that to repeal 
these bills during the present critical si- 
tuation of the country, would be to revive 
sedition. To them we were indebted for 
the preservation of our liberties, our con- 
stitution, and our lives; and viewing them 
in that light, he must give a decided ne- 
gative to the motion. | 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Whitbread - ~ 
Yeas yor. St.John - - t = 


Mr. Neville - - -~ 
Mr. Pierrepont - - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Mutin 
ofthe Seamen.] Mr. Sheridan said :— 
now rise to address the House on a sub- 
ject, in my opinion as important as any of 
those who have of late occupied our atten- 
tion; a subject which is, in my humble 
opinion in comparison of all others, de- 
deserving the most serious consideration 
and attention. Sir, I believe the idea 
which this House has formed of the motion 
I expressed my intention to make, has been 
founded on a mistaken notion. It was 
supposed that I merely intended to com- 
plain of a certain paper of a gross and 
mischievous nature, which had been pub- 
lished as a manifesto of the British seamen 
on board his majesty’s fleet, and which 
contains some personal allusions to myself, 
but as I have been uniformly an advocate 
for the liberty of the press, and am desirous 
of pererng some consistency in my 
pub 
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ic character, I can assure the House, 
that, whatever personal invective that 
paper may display against me, those consi- 
erations would deter me from attempting 
any prosecution either of the printer or 
the writer. On the contrary, Sir, the 
A ea Thad to make was of a conci- 
iatory nature. I do not retract in the 
smallest degree from that opinion which I 
expressed upon a former occasion, that the 
rseverance of the seamen in a state of 
insubordination, after their demands had 
been complied with, was not to be ascribed 
to any change or revolution in the old 
characteristic of British seamen but must 
have been owing to misrepresentations and 
falsehdods circulated among them, That 
there should be men in the country capa- 
ble of employing such misrepresentations 
and falsehoods is a matter much to be 
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lamented; but there is something conso- 
latory in the reflection, that the mischief 
is not in the minds of the seamen them- 
selves, but is the consequence of the arts 
and delusions which have been practised 
upon them. Sir, I hold in my handa 
paper,‘which has been circulated with 
great industry among the seamen; it isa 
paper purporting to be an appeal to the 

ritish nation from the seamen on lord 
Bridport’s fleet. This has been sent to 
Plymouth and Sheerness, where it has 
been circulated with the most fatal success. 
Sir, I did, on a former day, take the li- 
berty of saying, that this paper, from the 
internal evidence it carries with it, could 
not be the composition of the delegates of 
lord Bridport’s fleet ; Iam still of the same 
opinion: yet I confess there are certain 
circumstances of apparent authenticity 
about it, thatI am not at all surprised the 
printers and proprietors of newspapers 
should have been imposed upon, and led 
to believe it authentic; and I have no he- 
sitation in saying, I do firmly believe the 
seamen among whom this paper has been 
circulated, believe it to be the proclama- 
tion of the delegates of lord Bridport’s 
fleet, and that they were well founded in 
point of fact, in the assertion that their 
grievances remained unredressed. I am, 
therefore, not surprised that they should 
have remained in a state of insubordination. 
The paper in question was printed at 
Portsmouth, by the printer who had been 
employed by the delegates, and the ma- 
nuscript was brought to him from on 
board the fleet. If it was brought by the 
delegates themselves, they must have been 
grossly imposed upon ; for throughout the 
whole of the paper, it is evident, that it 
does not express the sentiments of Bri- 
tish seamen. The language in which itis 
drawn up, is more like the language of a 
circulating library, than that of aforecastle. 
It isno more the production of a British 
seaman, than a British seaman is the 
enemy of his country. This paper pur- 
ports to be an appeal to ** A Loyal and 
Discerning Nation.” It states the whole 
of the transactions which have taken place, 
and asserts that, notwithstanding his ma- 
jesty’s most gracious pardon, it was the 
intention of ministers to select and exe- 
cute the seamen, who were the principal 
ringleaders. It states that schemes were 
laid out to sacrifice some of the brightest 
gems that ever adorned this or any other 
country; and that no sooner was that 
pardon granted, but in direct contradic- 
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tion to it, individuals were selected for the 
express purpose of sacrificing them to 
malice and private resentment. Now, Sir, 
when a paper of this description is circu- 
lated with avidity round our coasts, is it 
not fit that a clear contradiction should 
be given toit? Is itnot necessary that a 
paper which has manifestly imposed on 
the understandings of British seamen 
should be cleared up to them, and its false- 
hoods detected? With respect totheca- 
jumny itself, it would be an insult to the 
understanding of the House, if I should 
suppose a doubt existed respecting it. I 
am no friend to ministers; on the contrary 
I think there is not a more determined 
irreconcileable and inflexible enemy to 
‘them and their system than myself; but to 
insinuate that they or any one of them 
could have possibly harboured such a 
thought as that imputed to them by this 
manifesto; that any one of them could 
have had such an intention after the par- 
don granted by his majesty tu the seamen. 
If I could insinuate this, I should deem 
myself not mercly an enemy of ministers, 
but of the country. Sir I cannot be sus- 
pected of complimenting the House of 
Commons. I have differed from them on 
almost all occasions, yet I think I may say 
that with respect to good will towards 
British seamen, its sentiment ‘has never 
been different from my own. If ever man 
loved man ; if ever one part of the people 
loved another, the people of this countr 
Jove the seamen. The individuals of this 
House have ever loved the seamen, and in 
this respect have shown themselves the re- 
egg of the ve Whatever 
as been at any period proposed in this 
House for the benefit of the seamen has 
been adopted, almost with acclamation. 
With respect to that part of the publica- 
tion which relates to myself, I have but to 
recur to the style of it, in order to con- 
vince the House it never was the composi- 
tion of British seamen. It runs, * Oh! 
Sheridan, Sheridan ! if this be your mean 
opinion of British seamen, thou knowest 
very little, very little of seamen’s senti- 
ments.” Sir, I certainly did say, if they 
remained dissatisfied after their request 
had been granted, and at a time, too, 
when the fleet of the enemy might be 
at sea—I did say, if after their demands 
were satisfied, they remained in port, 
endangering by such conduct the safety 
of the British empire, that it must be 
because they were worked upon, and 
their judgment misled by a species of 
(VOL. XXXIII.] 
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the foulest and basest treachery. The 
paper states farther, *« What! accuse us 
of treachery, impute treachery to us! its 
principles we disavow.” Sir, I appeal to 
the candour of any man, whether it was, 
in the remotest degree, accusing the 
seamen of treachery, when I said they 
must be the objects of that treachery 
which had been the cause of their delusion, 
if they continued dissatisfied after their 
demands were complied with ? They could 
not have selected any individual on whom 
to make acharge of such a nature who 
so little deserved it. Sir, with respect to 
another observation in the same paper, ' 
‘‘ that the hon. gentleman thinking he had 
defeated the chancellor, attacked the poor 
but loyal tars,’’ it is equally inapplicable 
tome. I wish the former part were true 
I wish to God I had defeated the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. Sir, I_ cannot in- 
stance a greater proof of my endeavours to 
promote the advantage of the seamen, than 
thatin1786,in theseventh session ofthethen 
parliament, a gentleman did twice bring @ 
bill before the House, which I afterwards 
renewed for the general benefit of seamen, 
and though the principles of such bills 
were objected to, they had for their object 
the redress of those grievances which have 
of latebeen the subject of complaint. Sir, k 
have ever been their friend, but never more 

|so than at this period, in warning them 

/ against those artifices which have been 
practised to seduce them. When people 
tell them that the navy can be manag-~ 
ed without subordination, they may as 
well tell them a ship can be managed 
without a rudder; they had better pull 
down the masts and the shrouds, and lay 
them on the deck, than listen to such re- 
presentations. At the saine time, Sir, it 
should be understood that there are no 
farther grievances, if any exist which we 
will not redress. It was my intention to 
have proposed a motion of a consolatory 
nature; but I am convinced ministcrs can 
have but one wish on the subject, namely, 
to restore harmony in our navy, which has 
been so unhappily interrupted. I shall 
not therefore press my motion. I thought 
it necessary to make these few observa- 
tions, that an opportunity might be given 
of contradicting the contents of a paper 
evidently circulated with the worst inten- 
tions. 

Mr. Pitt said :—Sir, as there is no mo- 
tion before the House, I am certainly not 
called upon to address myself to your at- 
tention ; yet on so interesting an occasion 


[27] 
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I trust I shall be excused for trespassing a | should be under the necessity of consider- 


short time on the House. Sir, 1 do feel a 
sincere desire utterly unqualified either by 
the past or present hostility of the hon. 
gentleman to his majesty’s ministers, to 
acknowledge the fair, candid and liberal 
manner in which he has discharged a great 
public duty. I deem it fair to say that 
the candour which has Jed him to commu- 
nicate to ministers the motion which he 
had in contemplation, is entitled to the 
same candour on my part; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the motion he had 
in idea wasnot'n any degree liable to those 
objections which I conceived, when he 
gave the House notice of his intentions to 
bring it forward. I am, however, glad he 
does not think it necessary to press his 
motion, and for this reason, I consider his 
not pressing it as a proof, in his mind, that 
the objections to it were neither capricious 
nor light, and that this is not a question 
wherein difference of political sentiments 
can make ministers insensible of the me- 
rit of British seamen. He has not spoken 
too strongly ofthe partiality of this House 
towards British seamen, and that native 
enthusiasm by which it has ever been ac- 
tuated to adopt whatever could promote 
their interest and advantage. The corres- 
ponding zeal of that class, to contribute to 
the safety of the empire, is inseparable 
from their character; and whatever the 
effect of those most criminal machinations 
which have been used to seduce the most 
valuable instruments of the public service 
at this critical period may have been, Iam 
persuaded the native character of the 
seamen, the native character of the coun- 
' try, must triumph over those delusions and 
machinations. Sir, as to the authenticity 
of the paper, it cannot be necessary for 
me totake up the attention of the House 
on that part of the subject, after what has 
already been said by the hon. gentleman, 
and acquiesced in by the silent feelings of 
the House. Sir, if any one can have 
taught our seamen to believe that a 
thought could be harboured by ministers, 
after his majesty’spardon had been granted 
them, of retaining any recollection of 
these transactions, or of an intention to de- 
duct, in the smallest degree, from that act 
of oblivion which was intended by such 
pardon, that person must have been 
actuated by the most diabolical motive. 
No, Sir, the pardon was graciously con- 
ferred, and meant to be strictly observed 
with respect to all those to whom it was 
intended ta apply and God forbid that we 


ing any exceptions to the general pardon 
meant to be granted. 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion for a Ree 
Jorm of Parliament.)] May 26. Mr. 
Grey rose, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given, to move for a Reform 
in the ay hea eh of the people. In 
bringing forward a notice of such a na- 
ture, he said, he laid his account, from 
past experience, jn exposing himself to 
many uncharitable imputations. If, in 
their resistance to the destructive system 
of ministers—if in their endeavours to 
check them in their ruinous career—if in 
their efforts to control them in their pro- 
fuse and extravagant waste of public mo- 
ney, he and his friends had incurred im- 
putations of a wish to gratify personal 
Interest and private ambition, and of a 
wanton desire to thwart executive go- 
vernment, they could not in the present 
instance expect to escape similar, or still 
more odious imputations. It was some 
consolation, however, that though their 
exertions were not well received in that 
House, the public might pass a different 
decision upon them; and to the public 
would the eventual decision belong. It: 
might, perhaps, be deemed presumption 
in him, to call the attention of the House 
to the conduct of an individual so insig- 
nificant as he was. They would do him 
the justice, however, to allow that, in his 

he Saarere for a reform in parliament, 
e had never proceeded on cits specu- 

lation of natural and imprescriptible rights. 
The measures which he had the honour to 
bring forward were founded, not on spe- 
culative, but on practical grounds. Both 
the speculative and the practical defects 
of the present system had been so largel 

discussed and so often repeated, that his 
labour on the present occasion was much 
abated without injury to the cause. His 
views, he repeated, had proceeded on 
practical grounds, and not on grounds of 
right; because noman could claim any par- 
ticular form of government upon a ground 
of right. Here, however, he begged not ta: 
he misunderstood when he sidied this pro- 
position: he avowed that there was no 
man more warmly attached to, or who 
would more steadily support, the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of mankind— 
these were liberty and security ; and when: 
liberty and security were not properly 
guaranteed by any particular system of 
government, either in consequence of ori- 
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inal or accidental defects, the People who | tunes, numerous and dreadfal tad been the 
Fred under it, had a right to demand, | consequence of the failure, whatever dif- 
either that it should be changed or | ference of opinion there might be respect- 
amended. But, on the other hand, the | ing the time and mode of reform, he was 
advocates for universal suffrage, before | convinced there could be little or no ob- 
they demanded that their plan should be | jection to the measure, considered ab- 
adopted, were bound to show, that it was; stractedly. How, then, did they stand? 
for the good of the people that it should | It was now five years since he first made 
be adopted. It would be also recollected, | a motion for a reform in parliament.* At 
that he had never grounded his motion | that time the country was described as 
for reform upon the mequality of the pre- | being in a state of great prosperity, and 
sent misrepresentation. Inequality of re- | the public were induced fondly to enter: 
presentation of itself he did not consider | tain the prospect of 4 prolongation of the 
as a sufficient ground of reform. For in-| term of peace. When he looked back; 
stance he never had argued, that there | however, for thirty years; when he re- 
should be a reform in the representation | flected on the wars in which it had beer 
of the people, because Cornwall sent as | engaged, and when he reviewed the con 
many representatives to parliament as all| duct of the different administrations 
the ceunties of Scotland together, and | during these wats; when, in particular, 
because there were some boroughs with 2 | he considered the conduct of the Ame- 
few houses and a handful of inhabitants, | rican war, and the embarrassments into 
which returned as many members to the | which the country was brought in conse- 
House of Commons as the opulent and | quence of the profuse expenditure which 
extensive county of York. Though this | marked the administration of that period ; 
sounded strange in theory, yet if it was | when, moreover, he behéld a new era 
not shown, that in practice, it was inju-| arising im France, which threatened @ 
rious to the rights of Englishmen, their | great and momentous change in the po- 
defence was good, who contended that Fticad system of Europe—trom all these 
the nation, under its present system ef | considerations he was mduced to bring 
government had enjoyed much prosperity, | forward # measure, which in his opinion, 
and a large portion of happiness, and who | would tend to prevent those evils from 
argued against the expediency of a change | again recurring which the nation had for- 
from the chance of endangering the ex- | merly had occasion to lament, and which 
istence of the system, and of giving birth | might withstand the influence of new opi- 
to evils of a much more serious nature | nions. In a short time after we engaged 
than those which were experienced | in a war with France. Our prosperit 
under it. _was still stated to be undiminished. 

Having thus stated his general prin-| One campaign was to decide the 
ciples upon the subject, Mr. Grey pro- |i contest, and the triumphant march to 
ceeded to inquire what was the end and | Paris was for ever to check the insolence 
the use of the House of Commons, and | of the enemy. A noble lord then argued 
what was the present state of the repre- |i for the prosperity of the country, front 
sentation of the people. When he con- | the comparative statement of our exports! 
sidered what it ought to be, the questions | and imports, and concluded a most elo- 
naturally occurred, whether it had acted | quent description of our increased re- 
for the mterest of the people? whether it | sources with saying, that we¥had risen 
had watched the conduct of ministers ? } from the lowest state of humiliation and! 
whether it had controlled the executive 


government in its operations? and, above 
aH, whether, in the exercisé of its appro- | 
priate duty, it had been a faithful guar- 
dian to the public purse? When he con- 
sidered what it was, sugyestions of a dif- 
ferent nature occurred. Instead of atten- 
tion, he was afraid there had been negli- 
gence; instead of inquiry, there had 
been confidence ; instead of control, there 
had been obedience; and instead of 
economy, there had been profusion. But if 
it had thus failed in its duty, and if misfor- 


‘More glorious and more dread than from 
no fa 


And trusted we might fear no second fate.”* 
That argument he considered as defi- 
cient, because he did not: advert to the 
causes which had produced that state 
of adversity from which we had just 


* See Vol. 29, p. 1300, and Vol. 30, p. 


787. 
* Phe Earl of Mornington. See Vol. 30, p. 
85% 
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emerged ; and he proposed at the time a 
measure by which the nation might have 
been guarded against a second humilia- 
tion. Whether the remedy would or 
would not have been effectual, he knew 
not; but this he knew, that the remedy 
was rejected, and that the country was 
again reduced to a state of calamity 
which made the effects of the American 
war, when compared with it, trifling, 
and our situation after it enviable. If, 
as the noble lord contended, the prospe- 
rity of the country was matter of credit 
to the House of Commons, and if it was 
an argument against any change in the 
Constitution of that assembly, the disasters 
which it had lately suffered, and the state 
of adversity to which it was now reduced, 
were to the full as good an argument 
either against its wisdom or its virtue, and 
in favour of a change of constitution. In 
stating the evils arising from universal 
suffrage, the noble lord instanced the go- 
vernment of France, under which that 
mode of election obtained, and the profuse 
expenditure consequent upon it. Here 
again Mr. Grey contended, that he had 
the advantage of the noble lord in argu- 
ment ; for if extravagance and prodigality 
were fairly charged as objections to the 
constitution of the government of France, 
would not the same objection apply with 
equal force to the profuse expenditure of 
public money in this country, the guardi- 
anship of which immediately belonged to 
the House of Commons? What, since 
that time, had been our situation? We 
had been reduced from a state of unpa- 
ralleled prosperity, to a state, if not of de- 
spondency, at least of imminent danger 
and deep distress. Under the pressure of 
great and accumulated calamities, how 
had the House of Commons conducted 
itself? Had they shown either vigilance 
of inquiry or independence of spirit? 
Had they sigh air the origin of their 
misfortunes, or checked ministers in their 
mad_and ruinous career ? Nay, the very 
reverse! In a war, remarkable only for 
misfortune, and distinguished, on our 
part, solely by disgrace, they had suffered 
ministers to go on from failure to failure, 
adding misconduct to misfortune, and 
madness to folly, without either investiga- 
tion or inquiry. When attacks were made 
on the liberties and even the lives of the 
subject, the House of Commons did not 
Interpose in behalf of freedom invaded, 
or innocence assaulted. When the shores 
of our sister kingdom were laid open and 
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defenceless to the fleets of an invading 
enemy, no inquiry was instituted into the 
cause of such gross and criminal neglect. 
When, by the mandate of the privy coun- 
cil, the Bank of England stopped pay- 
ment, and a shock unequalled at any 
other time was given to public credit, the 
minister was absolved, upon his own ex- 
cuses, from any kind of censure. 

Having stated the effects of the system, 
it was needless to enter upon the mode 
of election. But, was it not notorious to 
every one, that men without holding any 
communion with the people, without. 
either property or talents, merely by 
throwing themselves on the patronage of 
a great man, got seats in parliament, not 
for the purpose of consulting the good of 
the commonwealth, and defending the 
rights of the people, but for the purpose 
of promoting their own interest, by be- 
traying the trust reposed inthem? Asa 
remedy for these evils, he proposed to 
alter the system from which they flowed. 
Had he implicitly followed the dictates 
of his own private judgment, he should 
have adopted the mode of moving for a 
committee to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the evil, and to have found out 
a remedy suitable and proportionate to it. 
Though that appeared to him to be the 
better mode of proceeding, when he pro- 
posed it before at different times, there 
was always one objection offered to it, 
which, on the present occasion, he was 
desirous of obviating. It was objected, 
‘© Would you loosen the confidence of the 

eople in the present House of Commons, 
by acknowledging the defects of its consti- 
tution without proposing a remedy, by 
showing how it might be constituted 
better?” To obviate this objection, he 
should state the outline of the plan which 
he conceived might remedy the evil of. 
which he complained. His object, then, 
was to obtain for the people, a full, fair, and 
free representation in the House of Com- 
mons. Hewished to alter nopart of the con- 
stitution. It was his desire that it, should 
remain as it had been established com- 
posed of King, Lords, and Commons. He 
did not wish to alter any thing which could 
remain in its present state consistently 
with the attainment of his object, which,, 
as he before stated, was nothing more 
than a full, free, and fair representation 
of the people. He should propose, there- 
fore, that the same number of members 
should serve in parliament as at present. 
He should propose that the country repree 
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sentation should remain nearly upon the 
same footing. There were a few altera- 
tions, however, which he thought should 
take place. Instead of 92 county mem- 
bers, which there were at present, he 
thought that in future, in order to put an 
end to the inequalities that now existed, 
there should be 113. For instance, in- 
stead of two for the county of York, as 
there were at present, he thought there 
should be two for each riding; and so in 
other counties, where the present repre- 
sentation was not proportionate tothe 
extent of soil and population. The next 
alteration which he submitted to the 
House, referred to the mode of return. 
In order to put an end to compromises, 
&c. he should propose, that each count 

or riding should be divided into grand di- 
visions, each of which should return one 
representative. The only other alteration 
which he had to propose in the county 
representation, related to the qualification 
of electors. The right of election, instead 
of being confined to freeholders, as it now 
was, he thought should be extended to 
copyholders and leaseholders, who were 
bound to pay a certain annual rent a cer- 
tain number of years. These were all the 
alterations which he had to propose in the 
county representation. The retorm which 
he had to propose in the other branch of 
representation, was of a much more ex- 
tensive nature. He should prupose, that 
the remaining 400 members should be re- 
turned by one description of persons, 
which were householders. He did not 
conceive that it would be difficult in the 
present, as it had been found easy in other 
Instances, to ascertain the various propor 
tions of population in the different coun- 
ties. He did not propose, however, that 
these proportions should be accurately 
observed, but that they should be regu- 
lated by local circumstances; for instance, 
that great towns, such as the metropolis, 
should require a greater number of elec- 
tors to return a representative, than in 
places where the population was more 
scattered ; otherwise the populous towns 
would obtain a too great local ascendancy. 
It was a part of his plan, that the country 
should be divided into different divisions, 
and that. if po-sible, one person should 
not be permitted to vote by more than 
one member of parliament. This scheme 
necessarily involved a great number of 
subordinary details, into which it was im- 
possible for him to enter. In order to 
prevent expense, the poll ought to be 
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taken through the whole kingdom at one | 


time. 

This was the general outline of the plan 
which he had to propose. To state that 
it could obtain any thing like exactness at 
once, or that it was not liable to great 
difficulties in the execution, would be 
presumptuous and foolish in the extreme. 
But he flattered himself it was not liable 
to any insuperable or fundamental objec- 
tions. Upon this plan, the Jand-owner 
would find his p:operty suitably repre- 
sented ; the merchant would find support 
in the householders; and men of respecta- 
bility and talents in the different profes- 
sions, would find a fair door open for 
getting into parliament. The only per- . 
sons whom he would wish to exclude from 
that House, were men who were neither 

ossessed of landed property, nor engaged 
in commercial enterprise, nor professors 
of any particular science; but men who, 
without property, without industry, and 
without talents, obtained seats in the 
House of Commons by the influence of 
great men, for the purpose, as he had 
said before, not of consulting for the good 
of the people, but of promoting their own 
interests. If suck as he had described 
were the situation of the electors, what 
would be the situation of the elected? 
They would hold their seats, pot on the 
basis of universal suffrage, but of universal 
representation. The qualification would 
be so fixed, that no man, however mean, 
might not hope, by honest industry and 
fair exertions, to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. And he begged to 
say, that a man, arrived at the respecta- 
ble situation of being father, and conse- 
quently master of a family, haviog given 
hostages, as it were, to society, a8 an as- 
surance of his interest in its welfare, was 
not unworthy of a share in the legislation 
of his country. In order to carry this 
plan into effect, he should move for leave 
to bring in a bill, which he should not pro- 
pose to pass this session, but which should 
be brought in, lie over for discussion 
during the summer, and be decided upon 
in the course of next session, There was 
still another topic upon which he had not 
touched, namely, the duration of parlia- 
ment. If the reform in the representation 
was adopted, but not otherwise, it oc- 
curred to him, that the duration of par- 
liament should be limited to three years. 

Having thus stated the outline of the 
plan, there remained little more for him 
to trouble the House with. One objec- 
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tion had always been made to a motion 
for a reform, when he had brought it for- 
ward, namely, that it was an improper 
time to agitate the question. So Yar from 
this appearing to him tp be an objection 
on the present occasion, that the time 
was one of the greatest inducements he 
had for bringing it forward. If he had 
had any doubts before upon this point, 
they would have been removed by the 
change which had taken place in the sen- 
timents of many persons of respectability, 
who formerly disapproved of the substance 
of the measure, and doubted much its 

ropriety, and whose support he looked 

ron this evening. But there were con- 
siderations of much greater weight. In 
what situation were we placed? In pros. 
perity we were told, that there was no 
need for reform; and though the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) at one time 
contended for the necessity of reform, if 
we would shun the recurrence of the evils 
of the American war, he forgot his pro- 
mise upon coming into power. At pre- 
sent, we were in a state which, God 
knows! was far, very far, removed from 
prosperity. He would ask, then, whether, 
in the present state of unexampled cala- 
mity, the country could go on in its pre- 
sent scale of expense without a check be- 
ing given to those who had the direction 
of public affairs? If the present House of 
Commons had brought us near the ead of 
our resources, what could prevent our 
ruin, but a change in the constitution of 
that House? When he looked abroad, 
and surveyed the face of Europe, there 
was no object which to him appeared so 
desirable to an Englishman, attached to 
the constitution of his country as a re- 
spectable and independent House of Com- 
mons, speaking the sentiments, and con- 
sulting for the interest of the nation at 
large. In France, a revolution had taken 

lace; the principles, at least, in which 
it originated, whatever others might think 
of them, he should always defend. Stained 
it certainly had been with enormities, but 
ministers themselves had confessed that 
order was restored, and that they had 
asked pardon of God and man. For his 
own part, he entertained a sanguine hope, 
that, in the end, it would tend to the dif- 
fusion of liberty and rational knowledge 
all over the world. With this revolution, 
then, how ought the people of this coun- 
try to be governed? The constitution 
ought to be restored to them; and when 
every abuse was reformed, the system 
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would leave them nothing to regret. If 
you look to Ireland, you find the affairs 
in that country were every day becomin 
more alarming. God grant that a convu 
sion may not happen, but it can only be 
prevented by measures of reform and con- 
ciliation. If such an event should unfor- 
tunately take place in that country, would 
it not be wise to prevent all ground for 
discontent in this, by removing in time 
every just cause of complaint? How was 
it possible that the House could possess 
the confidence of the people, after having 
brought the country to suffer nse Spe 
after disgrace »—after being brought to 
the verge, if not into the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, without witnessing one effort, on 
the part of its representatives, to wipe off 
the stains it had received, or to save it 
from approaching ruin? Was it believed 
that the debates in that House were con- 
ducted with a view to the public good? 
He admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that the side of the House with which he 
had the honour to act, were no more ac- 
tuated than the other by motives of « pure 
disinterested nature; though, while he 
made the admission, his conscience ac- 
quitted him of the crime. Was it not in 
every one’s mouth that the object of the 
one party was to keep their places, and of 
the other to supplant them? And if such 
a0 opinion was entertained, how was it 
compatible with respect ? 

These were the motives which induced 
him to submit to the House the motion 
which he should have the honour to pro- 
pose. There was one other point, which 
was personal to himself, and upon which, 

haps, he ought not at all to trouble the 
House. As long as he held a seat in that 
House, he should think himeelf bound to 
perform the duty he owed to his constt- 
tuents; but he considered it as unneces- 
any longer to expose himself to that 
obloquy which he had sustained in actmg 
the part which he found himself called 
upon to take m the discussions of that 
House. Seeing calamity succeed cala- 
mity, and that every effort of his had. 
hitherto been ineffectual m stemming the 
tide of misfortune, he despaired of a con- 
tinuance of his efforts being more success- 
full. Though he should always be pre- 
sent, therefore, in future, to vote for or 
against any measures by which the inte- 
rests of his constituents might be affected, 
after that night, he should not think pro- 
per to trouble the House with any obser-. 
vations. Mr. Grey concluded with mov-, 
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ing, ** That leave be given to bring in 8 
bill, to amend and regulate the Election 
of Members to serve in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” 

Mr. Erskine said :—TI rise to second the 
motion of my hon. friend; and though I 
might content myself with saying, that I 
rest upon the reasons and principles which 
he has so ably detailed, and which have 
always been mine also, yet I cannot, at 
this awful crisis, with propriety, pursue 
that course. The principles upon which 
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and man for that singleness of conduct 
which can alone avert our ruin. I ob. 
serve, that this state of things is not only 
admitted, but loudly returned to me as a 
censure on the rashness of the proposition 
before the House; but I undertake to de- 
monstrate, that if you would avert the ca- 
lamities which threaten to overwhelm you, 
ou have not a moment to lose in adopt- 
ing the motion which has been made. In- 
deed, I am convinced this is the last mo- 
ment that may be ever given you for deli- 


we maintain the cause of the people of )beration. If you do not come to a vote: 


England, and, indeed, the universal liber- 
ties of mankind, have been so frequently 
and so scandalously misrepresented, that 
I owe it to the public and to myself to 
state distinctly the motives of my con- 
duct. I will do it with firmness, and with 
a most fixed determination to follow up, 
by my actions, all that I shall profess. J 
desire, with my hon. friend, to remove 
from the consideration of this momentous 
question all vain speculations on theories 
of government. I recommend a reform in 
parliament simply upon the footing of the 
practical advantages which it is obviously 
calculated to produce, and its consistency 
with the genuine principles and practice 
of the British constitution. © 

Three questions arise for consideration 
out of the motion which has been made: 
first, Whether the House of Commons, in 
its present frame and constitution, fulfils 
the ends of its office in the British govern- 
ment, so as to render any change in it 
inexpedient? By the House of Com- 
mons, I desire not to be supposed to 
speak of this, or of the last, or of those 
long past, or that may hereafter be elect- 
ed, but of any possible House of Com- 
mons in its present form and constitution. 
Secondly, Whether, supposing a reform 
in parliament to be necessary, the specific 
proposition submitted to the House ap- 
pears to be salutary, practicable, and 
adapted to cure the evils complained of, 
so as to entitle it to the ulterior consider- 
ation of the House, in the form of a bill, 
to be broughtbefore us? Thirdly, Whe- 
ther, supposing a reform of parliament to 
be expedient, and the proposition made 
by the motion to be worthy of considera- 
tion, the present moment is seasonable for 
entertaining it? This last point is, in- 
deed, a matter of the highest importance. 
The present is no common period, and 
pregnant with no common events. We 
are in 8 crisis of unexampled difficulty and 
danger, and we stand answerable to God 


this very nets which sanctions, at least, 
the principle of a reform in parliament, 
you will find that you have neglected an 
opportunity never to be recalled. You 
will find it come back to you in a shape 
which may disrobe you of the power of 
deliberation; when concession will have 
lost its charm, and authority its dignity, 
and when the voice of wisdom and deli- 
beration can no longer be heard. This, 
however, is out of its place: I shall arrive 
at it in its order. For the present I will 
pursue my Course. 

I will offer what I have to say on each: 
of these pvints in a very few words. In 
examining whether the present con- 
stitution of the House fulfils its office in 
the government, it is necessary to reflect 
what the office and character of the 
House of Commons really is in genuine: 
theory, and in original practice. Its 
office is to balance the other branches ot 
the government, to watch with jealousy 
over the executive power, which, for the 
ends of good and active government, 
ought to be strong and powerful, and to 
protect the popular privileges against 
the encroachments of aristocratic in- 
fluence and authority. Unless the House 
of Commons be sufficient to maintain this 
character in its full vigour and purity, the 
popular branch of the constitution is cut 
off to every practical effect—the genuine 
principle of the government is lost, and 
the people have no more political ex- - 
istence than slaves who groan under the 
scourges of despotic power. That the 
House of Commons once fulfilled this 
office, is certain, and that all our liberties 
were secured and established by its con- 
stant exercise, is acknowledged. We re- ' 
collect, with pride and triumph, the glo- 
rious exertions of our fathers within these 
walls, when tyranny was, century after 
century, combated and defeated, and the 
freedom of England, and of the world, 
established. It may be asked, wherefore 
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it is, that when the House of Commons, 
in its present frame, has so balanced 
the Crown, and so reared up the British 
government from infancy to maturity, we 
are called upon to restore it to its original 
purity and vigour, elected, as it is, like 
all former ones, in the happiest eras? It 
may be asked, why we stir upon such a 
subject, even in this crisis of dismay, 
when every moment teems with the most 
portentous events; when every suc- 
ceeding day makes the evils of the former 
one appear like security and blessing: 
when, perhaps, we have not much longer 
to remain in a state of regular government 
—([Acry of “ Order!” order!” from the 
Treasury bench.] Sir, I am not to be 
deterred by clamour from expressing the 
sentiments which press upon my un- 
derstanding and my heart. hatever the 
House may think of this language, I shall 
not be condemned for it by the people 
who gave it its authority. This is a mo- 
ment when to conceal, or even to tamper 
with the truth from: the affectation of 
delicacy or prudence, is to betray the 
country. Why is it, then, that in such a 
moment, the disgrace and danger of 
which no man can give adequate ut- 
terance to, do I stand up to require you 
to alter the frame of the House of Com- 
mons, thus admitted to have fulfilled for 
ages the purposes of its institution? The 
answer is plain and easy—the circum- 
stances of our situation are no longer the 
same. Whilst the people of England 
were engaged in a struggle for their 
liberties against a powerful and arbitrary 
executive acting by prerogative, and not by 
inftuence and corruption, it was enough 
that there was a House of Commons.— 
Whoever sent the members, they had, 
when assembled a common interest with 
the whole body of the nation—Common 
danger united them against the crown 
and they had nothing to buy off in- 
dividuals from the performance of their 
duty to the whole. —When the crown 
could not buy this House, it was driven 
to curb its privileges. This made the 
House as one man, and the repre- 
sentatives of ten or of ten thousand, had 
the same spririt and the same interests 
op all political subjects. 

If a principle so obvious required proof 
or illustration, we have only to look back 
to the struggles of the House of Com- 
mons during the reigns of the Stuarts. 
We there behold it in its genuine office 
and character; reflecting the image of 
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the constituent body; partaking all its 
feelings, and contending with wisdom 
and firmness against every incroachment 
ofthe crown. But human establishments 
are not made for immortality; they must 
change with the insensible changes in 
human affairs, or must perish by violence. 
The Revolution of 1688 was a glorious 
sera in the constitution of England : it es- 
tablished the true principle of all political 
constitutions in maintaining the immu- 
table right of the people to correct its 
government; but, unfortunately, too lit- 
tle care was taken to guard against abuses 
in the government so corrected.— The 
formidable prerogatives of the sovereign 
were, indeed, reduced withm the bounds 
of a just executive authority, and limited 
by the strict letter of the laws, but the 
terror and jealousy of the people were 
quieted by this victory, and the mild and 
seducing dominion of influence stole 
upon us insensibly in its stead, bestowing 
a greater and a more fatal authority than 
ever existed in the most arbitrary periods 
of the government.—The gradual crea- 
tion of a mighty revenue, rising up 
amidst the glory and prosperity of the 
empire, undermined in a few years, that 
nicely poized’ constitution which unjust 
power, though exerted for centuries, had 
only served to strengthen and confirm.— 
The crown, instead of being balanced and 
curbed in this House, has, during the great- 
est part of this century, erected its standard 
within these walls, and thrown the privi- 
leges of the people into the scale of the 
prerogative to govern the nation at plea- 
sure without any control at all—So far, 
indeed, is the House of Commons from 
being a control upon the crown, that it 
is the great engine of its power. 
The crown, by appearing to act with the 
consent of the people through their repre- 
sentatives, though, in fact, by its own 
influence, is enabled to carry oa a system 
which the most absolute prince in our 
history could not have fastened upon 
England for centuries past. Taking this 
proposition in the abstract, who shall 
now be found to question it. The most 
celebrated commentators upon our laws 
have been compelled to lament it pub- 
lickly in their writings on the consti- 
tution; and Mr. Justice Blackstone, with 
all his leanings to the crown, has fairly 
confessed that such a system could not 
have been intended by our patriot an- 
cestors, who had struggled to curb the 
prerogative, but by an unaccountable 
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want of foresight, had established a 
principle more dangerous in its stead. 
So said the illustrious Jord Chatham, the 
virtuous Sir G. Savile, and the learned 
lord Camden. So, lastly, said the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) himself; and 
he would not have said so in vain, had he 
honourably persevered in that glorious 
course which was the nurse of his fame, 
the pledge and promise of his youth to 
his country, and to the universe. I do 
not bring this to the memory of the 
House for the purpose of personal insult 
or mortification but, to add the au- 
thority of his understanding to the other 
great ones I have cited. It may be said 
however, that these great authorities 
were all reformers ; and we know that the 
wisest ren are sometimes seduced by 
their prejudices and opinions to push 
their observations beyond the mark.— 
Let me look, therefore, for a witness 
without exception: a witness to whose 
competency the present ministers can 
take no exception, and who as he ab- 
horred reform, must be supposed to have 
disclosed unwillingly the disgraces of par- 
liament. Hear his opinion upon the 
office of parliament, and the shameful 
departure from it in practice, and then 
Jet every man look into the glass of his 
own conscience, and let the House, if it 
can bear the picture, say, whether it be 
like us at this hour: 

«© Whatever alterations time and the 
necessary accommodation of business may 
have introduced, this character can never 
be sustained, unless the House of Com- 
mons shall be made to bear some stamp 
of the actual disposition of the people 
at large. It would (among public mis- 
fortunes) be an cvil more natural and 
tolerable, that the House of Commons 
should be infected with every epidemical 
phrenzy of the people, as this would indi- 
cate some consanguinity, some sympathy 
of nature with thcir constituents, than 
that they should, in all cases, be wholly 
untouched by the opinions and feelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of 
sympathy they would cease to be a House 
of Commons. For it is not the derivation 
of the power of that House from the peo- 
ple, which makes it, in a distinct sense, 
their representative. The king is the re- 
presentative of the people; so are the 
Lords; se are the judges. They all are 
trustees for the people, as well as the 
Commons ; because no power is given for 
the sole sake of the holder; and, al- 
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though government certainly is an in- 
stitution of divine authority, yet its forms 
and the persons who administer it, all 
originate from the people. 

‘“ A popular origin cannot, there- 
fore, be the characteristical distinction 
of a popular representative. This be- 
longs equally to all parts of government 
and in all forms. The virtue, spirit, and 
essence of a House of Commons consist 
in its being the express image of the feel- 
ings of the nation. It was not instituted 
to be a control upon the people, as of 
late it has been taught, by a doctrine 
of the most pernicious tendency. It. 
was designed as a control fur the peo. 
ple. Other institutions have been formed 
for the purpose of checking popular ex- 
cesses; and they are, I apprehend, fully 
adequate to their object If not, they 
ought tou be made so. The House of 
Commons, as it was never intended for 
the support of peace and subordination, 
is miserably appointed for that service, 
having no stronger weapon than its mace, 
and no better ofhcer than it8 serjeant at 
arms, which it can command of its own 
proper authority. A vigilant and jealous 
eye over executory and judicial magis- 
tracy; an anxious care of public money 
an openness, approaching towards fa- 
cility, to public complaint : these seem to 
be the true characteristics of a House of 
Commons. But an addressing House of 
Commons, and a petitioning nation; a 
House of Commons full of confidence, 
when the nation is plunged in despair; 
in the utmost harmony with ministers, 
whom the people regard with the utmost 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the 
public opinion calls upon them for im- 
peachments; who are eager to grant, 
when the general voice demands _reck- 
oning and account; who, in all disputes 
between the people and administration, 
presume against the people; who punish 
their disorders, but refuse even to in- 
quire into the provocations to them—this 
is an unnatural, a monstrous state of things 
in this constitution.” 

Sir, this is, in plain English, the de- 
graded, disgraceful state of this assembly 
at this moment. There was atime, and 
it has undergone no improvement since, 
when the right hon. gentleman admitted 
this to be the truth. He admitted during 
the American war, what he now denies to 
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maintain his own war. Does any man now 
doubt that the constitution of this House 
was the cause of war with America, of 
the dismemberment of the empire which 
followed it, and of all the portentous con- 
sequences which have since crowded in 
its train? It has been often said, that 
the American war was at first the war 
of the people. No doubt it was, as 
every act ot government will be popular 
which does not proceed merely from the 
crown, but begins with the general sanc- 
tion of the people’s representatives. The 
crown secures all the men of influence, 
property, and consideration in_ parlia- 
ment; and they carry the people with 
them until they are brought at Jast to 
their senses by calamity and impending 
ruin. My proposition, therefore, is, that 
with the management of our mighty reve- 
nue in the hands of the crown, and takin 
into consideration tle manner in which 
the members of the House are elected, 
the House of Commons has totally lost its 
original office and character as a balance 
against the crpwn. 

Sir, it is often, perhaps always, by the 
concurrence of accidents rather than by 
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late parliament, because they saw it strug- 
gling to maintain its own corruptions under 
the auspices of the very minister who 
had solemnly declared them to be wholly 
incompatible with the very being of an 
upright administration—I do not overlook 
the danger of such a state of things. I 
feel as much as any man the inevitable ruin 
of every government which is suffered to 
fall into contempt and disregard with the 
people; but knowing that no such loss of 
authority ever happened from the begin- 
ning of the world, except when govern- 
ments fell off from the enda of their insti- 
tution, I feel in common with my excel- 
lent and enlightened friend who has moved 
the proposition, that the only cure for 
the evils which alarm government for its 
safety is, to make it what it has been in 
the days of our fathers, when it preserved 
the freedom of the people, and was 
crowned with the people’s love and vene- 
ration.—Upon that sound principle my 
hon. friend brought forward his former 
motion in the year 1793, which I thea 
seconded, as I am now doing the motion 
of to-night. We thought then, as we 


the operation of permanent causes, 3 think still, that the only mode of giving 
the great events of the world are brought a safe direction to a spirit turbulent in the 


to pass. 


The seeds of reformation, which | demand of liberty, was to give to English- 


had been scattered in the ground by these | men the substantial blessings of their own 


great men, came up at first but slowly— 
but they were carefully gathered and re- 
sown by the right hon. gentleman himself. 
In the fulness of time they grew up into 
strength, and, but for his own fatal ef- 
forts would have then ripened into 4 glo- 
rious harvest. But “ what a man soweth, 
that shall he reap.” It was in vain that 
the right hon. gentleman, at the head of 
a corrupt government, endeavoured to 
repress the doctrines which he had propa- 
gated himself. He sought in vain to ex- 
tinguish the popularity of a reform in 
parliament, without which he had him- 
self solemnly and deliberately maintained 
within these walls, that the liberties of this 
nation were undone. Unfortunately, 
however, he made the attempt; aided b 

the very corruptions, to the baneful ef- 
fects of which he had himself opposed the 
reform, which he new persecuted. It was 
from this unprincipled opposition, and not 
from an republican contagion, that the 
spirit of the reformers acquired new 
energy and force. This was the source 
of all that bitterness with which they ac- 
cused and reviled the late House of Com- 
mons. For this cause they despised, aud 


government.—We thought and we think 
that the surest antidote against those vi- 
sionary and dangerous theories which con- 
stantly spring up from the heat of revolu- 
tionary movements, was, and is, to hold 
out to the people the real advantages 
which the British constitution, in its na- 
tive simplicity and purity, was ever cal- 
culated to bestow; to raise a standard, 
around which the lovers of English liberty 
might proudly rally, to which all wan- 
derers from it might return, and which 
would secure allegiance not by terror, 
which always fails in the moment of peril, 
but by the enjoyment of solid and sub- 
stantial happiness; by the return of mild 
laws, of personal security, and the en- 
joyment of the fruits of their own in- 
dustry, which are now squeezed to the 
very husks by the grinding machinery of 
a crushing and overwhelming revenue— 
This proposition was, however, rejected 
(as the present to-night will be), and not 
merely rejected, but rejected with insult 
andcontempt. The right hon. gentleman 
not contented with apostetaine from the 
ptinciples he had once professed, re- 
sisted them in a spirit and language of the 
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loftiest pride and arrogance, which have 
since received their just rebuke in humi- 
liation and disgrace—but, unfortunately, 
this once mighty nation has been also dis- 
graced and humbled. The cause of re- 
form, was tobe, at all events, put down; 
and all who maintained it were to be stig- 
matized, persecuted, and oppressed.—This 
is the clue,to every measure of government 
from that time to the present.—The re- 
formers had mixed with their cause an 
enthusiasm for the liberties of France, 
and for that reason the liberties of France 
were to be crushed—But the insolence 
with which the mighty changes of the 
rising world were denounced within these 
walls, is an awful lesson to mankind—lIt 
has taught us, that there is an arm fighting 
against the oppressors of freedom stronger 
than any arm of flesh; and that the great 
progressions of the world, in spite of the 
-confederacies of power and the conspira- 
cies of corruption, move on with a steady 
peace, and arrive in the end at a happ 

and glorious consummation.—I have al- 
ways thought alike concerning the French 
revolution, and I have not now to assume 
that tone in the moment of adversity in 
which France must now be spoken to by 
those who, from their vain defiances, have 
invested her with a portentous strength.— 
The object of ministers was, it seems, to 
maintain the subordination of the laws, 
to uphold public credit, and to maintain, 


as they styled it, the regular system of 


things. What has been the consequence? 
In the pursuit of this new mode of sup- 
pore monarchical establishments, they 
have absolutely changed, and are hourly 
changing, into republican establishments, 
the whole face of the earth.—In support 
of public credit, they have broke the 
Bank ; and in pursuit of public order, and 
in maintenance of what they call the con- 
stitution, they are driving Ireland, as 
America was formerly driven, to seek for 
emancipation in the arms of France—and 
if the present system be pursued longer, 
I fear, that what Ireland is at this mo- 
ment, England will shortly be. All this 
portentous scene is chargeable on the last 
parliament—No minister of the crown 
could have accomplished the ruin of the 
country withoutacompliant andcorruptly- 
devoted infatuated House of Commons.— 
I maintain, that if upon the day that our 
former motion for a reform was rejected, 
which was about the beginning of the 
career of his majesty’s ministers; I main- 
tain, that if the most arbitrary and rapa- 
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cious tyrant that ever afflicted mankind 
by his ambition, had invaded and con- 
quered England, he could not, consist- 
ently with common policy or prudence, in 
the disposition of what he had subjugated 
and gid he acc have lent so heavily 
upon all the springs of national industry, 
or so dried up the resources of posterity 
for ages to come, as the late parliament 
has done undcr the title of guardians of 
our prosperity—I maintain, that Gingis 
Khan would in wisdom have refrained 
from raising two hundred millions sterling 
upon this conquered island in the space 
of four years; and I maintain, that he 
could not have been so besotted as to 
have stirred up the conquered to revolt 
against his authority by arbitrary laws, by 
public bankruptcy, and a total proscrip- 
tion of that character of freedom which 
had for ages belonged to a people ; and I 
maintain, lastly, that I believe the coun- 
try would have died to a man rather than 
have submitted to what they are now sink- 
ing under, amidst that stupefaction and 
prostration of strength and energy which 
the baseness of corruption never failed to 
produce in the declines of nations, from 
the beginning of the world.—But the go- 
vernment which rests on no other basis, 
is not made for stability or duration. It 
interests no passion or affection, and 1s 
connected by no permanent principle with 
the feelings or interests of mankind. It ~ 
stands for a season upon the mass of na- 
tional subjection, shaking from time to 
time by irritated and indignant feelings 
which terror may suppress, but never can 
subdue or extinguish, till the moment of 
explosion arrives which suddenly over- 
whelms it in ruin: for know, that, in 
some new form or other, the original 
rights of mankind will surely be re- 
assumed, and the monuments of tyranny 
and injustice be overthrown [Here there 
was a loud cry from the Treasury-bench 
of ‘Order!’ ]. Gentlemen seem to be 
dissatisfied at the Janguage I have em- 
ployed, and at the catastrophe I have 
pointed out; but they should recollect, 
that itis the progress of their own system 
I have described—I deprecate the events 
to which it leads, and labour, therefore, 
to warn them while yet it is time to shun 
the precipice towards which they are 
madly rushing—TI can take no interest in 
a new order of things.—AIl my enjoy- 
ments, and all my hopes, prospects, and 
ambitions, rest for their existence upon 
the present government.—All the fruits 
% 
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of a life, of almost unexampled labour, 
are involved in the fate of the country 
under its present svstem- -The security of 
all I possess is connected with the stabi- 
lity of the constitution: and this is the 
best pledge of my sincerity—The dis- 
Sacchi and living examples of many 
with whom ] ought not to have compared 
myself, have nearly destroyed all other 
trust. 

I come now to the second question: 
namel\, whether the plan proposed by my 
hon. fricnd is likely to produce the prac- 
tical benefits we desire, and the farther 
examination of the House. My _ hon. 
friend, with that manliness and candour 
which characterize him, explained dis- 
dinctly the principle upon which his plan 
was to proceed—fHe did not lay himself 
out to catch a prevailing cry by the flat- 
tery of any favourite theory, but rested 
his measure wholly and absolutely on the 
practical advantages it was fitted to pro- 
duce —I object, as he does, to universal 
suffrage, as tending to defeat the very ob- 
geet it wishes to promote—I object to it 
ikewise, when claimed as a right — Man- 
kind have a right to be well governed: 
but for that very reason; it follows, they 
can have no right to insist upon any par- 
ticular mode which, in practice, may be 
found to be inconsistent with the very end 
proposed—The system of universal suff- 
rage would throw into the hands of some 
individuals a dangerous preponderance— 
One man employing a great number of 
persons might, by influencing their con- 
duct, unite in himself, perhaps, a thou- 
sand votes, and thus destroy the freedom 
of election. Yet, though I disapprove 
so unqualified a system as that of univer- 
sal suffrage, I am desirous that a larger 
body of individuals should be admitted to 
a political interest in the state—The 
House of Commons should emanate from 
the people—The plan of my hon, friend 
attains this object with the most perfect 
safety—The representation of land will 
continue; only it will be more widely 
diffused, and extend itself more equally— 
No good reason can now be assigned for 
excluding copyholders from the right of 
voting ; their estates only differ from free- 
holds in the mode of conveyance, and the 
privileges of lords are no longer what they 
were in feudal times: they arenot privileges 
of property, but merely connected with 
authenticity of title—Leaseholders of a 
certain value, and for a certain term, 
which amounts to property, are in the 
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same situation, and taking in, the inha- 
bitants, householders paying scot and lot, 
through all their ranks and gradations, 
compleats the system of rational represen- 
tation—How can a people be better des- 
cribed? Are the balances of the state to be 
shaken by therepresentatives of all the lands 
and the inhabitants of all the housesin Eng- 
land, connected as they are with a thousand 
intersecting interests, with the public cre- 
dit and stability of the government? Will 
you say that the masters of families, house- 
holders, every one of whom has some re- 
lation, some tie, some members of a little 
circle round his fireside, to whom he is 
attached, have no stake in the public fate, 
and are unworthy to enjoy political rights ? 
Such a body of constituents would re- 
move to a considerable extent the dis- 


| graceful practices which elections now 


exhibit.—Suftrages, it is notorious, are 
soinetimes bartered for money, fora place, 
or a ribband, or for the most trifling and 
ridiculous considerations. To remedy _ 
these abuses—to remove all riot and de- 

bauchery—make the electors vote each in 
their particular parishes—they will then 
come with calmness to exercise the most 
important of political privileges, and con- 
sider maturely upon whom they are to 
devolve the guardianship of their civil 
rights. What is the vice and danger of 
the times in the opinion of those who rule 
at the present moment? Is it not a con- 
tempt of the authorities of government, 
and a disaffection to the parliament of the 
kingdom? What better cure can be sug- 
gested by the wisdom of man for that evil 
than to make the parliament emanate from 
the people, to make it the creature of their 
own creation? If they are prone to ar- 
raign the conduct, and to despise the au- 
thority of those in whose election they 
have no share, they will view in a more 
favourable light the objects of their own 
choice. The constituent will then enter- 
tain confidence in the representative, and 
the representative will feel some more re- 
gard for the opinions and the wishes of 
those by whom he is sent—Who, then, 
is to raise up sedition against such a go- 
vernment?— As we lately hada national con- 
spiracy without conspirators, now we must, 
in such an event, have a rebellion without 
rebels—Such arepresentation would secure 
universal and permanent tranquillity.—It 
has al] the advantages of universal suffrage 
without any of its defects—It is, indeed, 
properly speaking, an universal right of 
suffrage, because all who are not included 
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in it may, without a figure, be said to be 
virtually and in substance represented— 
All the people in their various degrees, 
not included personally in such a repre- 
sentation, are members of some house or 
another; they are therefore represented 
in the persons of their fathers, or their 
nearest kindred, and bound in every feel- 
ing, as well as in every interest, which 
grows out of social existence, to support 
an assembly proceeding from such an 
universal national will: whereas the per- 
sonal inclusion of every individual might, 
as I have already adverted to, give an un- 
due influence inconsistent with the true 
spirit of independent elections—There is 
this last advantage in the mode proposed : 
it is a practical system, standing upon no 
other foundation but its aptitude to pro- 
mote the practice and enjoyment of British 
government; whereas universal suffrage 
is argued to be an unalienable right. To 
be well governed, is a right unquestionably 
unalienable ; but if that could be said of 
universal suffrage, then, as I have already 
ebserved, the right of mankind would be 
narrowed to one system and form of go- 
vernment; and however pernicious it 
might be found in practice, it could not 
possibly be changed, since no legitimate 
government can be built upon the usur- 
pation or the restraint of human rights 
which are universal. In this way honest 
but visionary men, confounding the un- 
alienable right of every man to be well 
governed, with a right unalienable to in- 
terfere in the administration of actual go- 
vernment, impose a tyranny upon the 
world m their zeal for universal freedom. 
The system proposed by my excellent and 
enlightened friend, avoids this dangerous 
stumbling block, and erects a practical 
government upon principles which have 
no tendency to disorganize society, or to 
shake the establishments of the country. 
The last point of all, and certainly the 
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passed away, and the summer was be- 
ginning to re-appear—would it not then 
be said to the proposers of reform, what 
but mischief can be your object ?—No 
sooner are the springs of industry again 
put in motion—no sooner are the sources 
of commerce unlocked, and pouring forth 
the riches of the country in every direc- 
tion—no sooner has returning confidence 
in areanimated government given a new 
impulse to ar exertion of skill, and new 
directions to Jabour and ingenious indus- 
try, than you agitate your question of re- 
form to set men mad upon theories of 
government, instead of supporting it by 
the peaceable enjoyment of its practical 
blessings, checking the rising prosperit 
of peace, and plunging us back into all 
the dangers and difficulties from which we 
had almost miraculously emerged. In 
this way the friends of reform would again 
be clamoured down, and stigmatized with 
new topics of reproach, enforced by all 
the new corruptions which peace would 
furnish, and in which the seeds of other 
wars would be again certainly deposited 
and ripened. Depend upon it the ene- 
mies of reform are unalterable enemies to 
it upon principle, and will find no time 
seasonable for its adoption. That which 
men are determined to oppose from a core 
rupt interest in abuse they will equally 
‘oppose at all times, and upon all occa- 
sions, though dissimilar times and occa- 
sions, as they happen accidentally to shift, 
will be alternately made use of as pre- 
tences. 

But it is farther said, in objection to 
the times, that there is at this moment a 
dangerous disaffection prevalent in the 
| minds of men to the government of this 
‘country, and that pestilent and destruc- 
tive theories have poisoned public opinion 
| against our monarchical ‘constitution. 
ees may, Sir, be many persons dis- 
affected to government. [Hear, hear! 


most momentous, now stands in its order, , from the opposite side.] I put the case 
namely, is the present a fit moment for ! which the gentlemen on the other side are 
making any alteration, however beneficial, | so loud to give assent to; and though the 
in the constitution of the government ?— | existence of disaffection may be true con- 
My opinion is, that it is singularly and ; cerning all governments in all times, yet 
critically seasonable ; and that those who 'I deny it to be true in the degree which 
seize upon the time as a foundation for : has in this House been so repeatedly as- 
objection, would lay the same hold on / Serted. But admitting, for the sake of 
prosperity, if it were proposed on the re- , argument, that the imputation of wide- 
turn of peace. To try this, let us sup- spread disaffection is just, how is the evil 
pose that our situation were reversed; to be remedied? If despair of obtaining 
that commerce was flourishing ; that our ‘any moderate reform has driven any con- 

ublic credit was beginning to re-establish | siderable numbers to republicanism, to 
Itself; that the winter of our affairs had | whom isthe fault to be imputed? Will any 
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aman deny that the foundation of this spirit | ment nothing respectable—They will look 


whatever may be its extent) was laid in 
the declarations of the right hon. gentle- 
man himself, who affirmed, that it was 
impossible an upright or useful adminis- 
tration could exist whilst the House was 
constituted as it 1s, and who has un- 
answerably illustrated the truth of his po- 
sition by the evidence of his own? Did 
the right hon. gentleman imagine that he 
could prescribe bounds beyond which this 
spirit should not pass? Did he imagine that 
he could plant the root, and prevent the 
shoots from du a ? Does the right 
hon. gentleman think that he can extin- 
guish, in the minds of the people, that 
distrust of the present system of govern- 
ment which he himself taught them to en- 
tertain? or does he think by eoercion to 
make them tamcly submit to those abuses 
which he himself was the foremost to ex- 
pose? Does he think to guard the consti- 
tution from violence by persecuting those 
who would peaceably reform it? Does he 
think to silence the voice of complaint by 
a sullen refusal to remedy the grievance ? 
This road may be pursued for a season, 
«¢ but the end thereof is death.” Instead 
of inflaming by persecution, let me advise 

ou to conciliate by seasonable concession. 

he system of terror can neither remove 
nor silence a deep-rooted and well-founded 
discontent.—Let me remind you of the 
opinion of Mr. Burke upon this subject. 
Much as | now differ from that great man, 
much as I Jament that he has misemployed 
his extraordinary talents to render preva- 
lent those errors which have entailed upon 
us such frightful consequences, it is im- 
possible not to admire that profound wis- 
dom which formerly distinguished his 
efforts in the cause of humanity and jus- 
tice. In the fatal contest with America 
he most Juminously marked out the great 
duties and interests of governments in mo- 
ments of emergency, and has shown them 
them to be inseparable. * If there be 
one criterion (said Mr. Burke) which 
more than all the rest distinguishes a wise 
and prudent government frem an admni- 
nistration, weak and improvident, it is 
this: well to know when and in what 
manner to yield what it is impossible to 
keep. Barly reformations are amicable 
compromises with a friend in power— 
Late reformations are terms imposed upon 
a conquered enemy—Early reformations 
are made in cool blood—Late reforma- 
tions are made in a state of inflammation. 
In such a state the people see in govern- 


at the grievance, and they will look at 
nothing else. Like a furious populace 
provoked by the abuses ofa house of ill 
fame, they no longer think of rezulation— 
they go to work the shortest way—they 
abate the nuisance—they pull down thé 
house.”’* This is a sort of epitome of 
universal history; above all, of the his- 
tory of the times we live in. From thé 
proud rejection of these maxims of policy 
and prudence, the governments of Europe 
are one after another tumbling into ruin 
by sudden violence, instead of being in- 
sensibly altered by peaceable reformation. 
To this cause the original independence 
of America is to be ascribed. In the be- 
ginning, she sought only the reasonable 
privileges of a dependent community. It 
was the refusal that gave birth to her in- 
dependence. We retused to look at her 
grievances whilst they were curable. The 
same procrastinating spirit prevailed at 
that period which prevails now, and the 
same delusion as to the effects of terret 
and coetcion. Lord Chatham's warning 
voice was rejected. ‘ Give satistaction 
to America,” said that great statesman. 
‘¢ Conciliate her affection—Do it to-night 
—Do it before you sleep.” “But we slept, 
and did it not, and America was separated 
from us for ever. Ireland in the same 
manner obtained a sudden and unsought- 
for independence, and has been brought 
to her present state of alarming hostility 
to this country. We refused to see what 
stared us inthe face in characters redden- 
ing into blood: ‘ But the light broke in 
upon us at last, not through well-con- 
structed windows, but through the yawn- 
ing chasms of our ruin. We were taught 
wisdom through humiliation.” Iam afraid 
we have much more to learn in that useful 
but melancholy school. The identical 
system by which America was lost to 
Great Britain, ministers are now acting 
over again with regard to Ireland at this 
moment. They refuse to redress her 
grievances: they refuse to listen to her 
complaints: what America was, Ireland, 
perhaps even England itself, will shortly 
be, if you obstinately refuse to adopt that 
system of conciliation which alone can 
bring back affection and obedicnce to any 
government that has lost it. 

] can have no interest, Sir, in painting 
my country in such dismal colours. I[ 
can have no desire to sce the land I live 
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in, and in which I inherit so many com- 
forts and advantages, involved in confusion 
and blood. My only wish is, to see a 
happy powertul, aiinicrested union, 
which may save from destruction the con- 
stitution of our fathers. But whatever is 
to be done, must be done quickly.— 
When you are the voluntary givers, you 
can command the limits of what you give, 
and fix the qualifications of the gift; but 
if discontent arises, and what is now peti- 
tioned for, is brought forward as an im- 
perious demand, you are disrobed of all 
choice and deliberation. Think of this 
awful conjuncture whilst thinking is of 
any use. For my own part, I solemnly 
declare, that I think there is no alternative 
between an immediate reform, by which 
the nation may be made happy, and a re- 
volution by which it will be involved in 
blood and ruin. I may be told, that bad 
men may avail themselves of a moderate 
reform to compass the utter overthrow of 
the constitution; but if there really be 
those whom no concession can satisfy, yet 
by the very attempt you will add to the 
number of those who will feel new attach- 
ment to the constitution, and new ardour 
in its defence: .you will separate those 
who are sincerely attached to the genuine 
principles of the government from those 
who may secretly wish to destroy it. You 
will unmask those whose views go beyond 
reform, and deprive them of that pretence 
which gives effect to their animosity ; and 
you will furnish the government with new 
strength to resist their machinations. Let 
ministers instantly forego that fatal system 
of coercion which forced America from 
her connexion into the arms of France, 
and which is, at this very moment, 
driving Ireland to seek the same protection. 
Let them relinquish the insane attempt to 
retain the affection of that country at the 
point of the bayonet, which is hourly 
tearing out of the hearts of Irishmen 
those feelings of kindness and love for 
England upon which the permanence of 
the unton between the two countries can 
alone be looked to. This fatal system of 
coercion and terror which ministers seem 
resolved to persevere in, has made half 
Europe submit to the arms of France, and 
has given the air of romance, or rather of 
euchantment, to the career of her con- 
quests—Now in Holland—now on the 
RKhine—almost at the same moment over- 
turning the states of Italy, and overawing 
the empire at the gates of Vienna. With- 
out meaning to under-rate the unexam- 
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pled energies of a mighty nation repelling 
the atrocious combmations of despotism 
against her liberties, I may assert safely, 
that she principally owed her triumphs to 
the very abuses which provoked the 
strife. The nations with which she cone 
tended had no privileges to fight for, nor 
any governments worth preserving, and 
they felt, therefore, no sort of interest in 
their preservation—Whilst the powers af 
such governments remained, their subjects 
were drawn up in arms, and appeared to 
be armies: but when invasion had silenced 
the power which oppressed them, they 
became in a moment the subjects and the 
soldiers of their invaders. Take warning 
from so many examples—the principles of 
revolution are eternal and universal. 

Let me conclude with repeating again, 
that the condition of this country renders 


a reform most critically seasonable, The. 


nation stands in the most perilous predi-. 
cament ; government is forced to call 
upon the people for greater exertions than 
at former times——burthens which appeared 
impracticable even in speculation, are now 
to be carried into practical effect. This 
must be done either by affection or by force ; 
and this is the moment for the choice. 


Give the people the blessings of the con- . 


stitution, and they will join with ardour 
in ites defence: raise within these walls a 
standard which was never before raised, 
around which the friends of the constitu- 
tion may rally, and to which the people 
will be attracted by the feelings of confi- 
dence and of attachment; it will give ge- 
neral satisfaction ; it will unite all who are 
divided, and create a general spirit to 
bear up against the calamities by which 
we are surrounded. 


Mr. Pitt said:—Fecling, Sir, as I do, 


the danger with which the present propo- 
sition is attended, on the grounds upon 
which it has been supported, and in the 
circumstances in which it has been 
brought forward, I am very desirous, as 
early as possible in the debate, to state 
the reasons by which I am determined to 
oS it my most decided opposition. The 

on. gentleman who introduced the mo- 
tion, began with disclaiming very distinctly, 
and, as far as he went, very satisfactorily, 
all those abstract principles of impre- 
scriptible right, all those doctrines of the 
rights of man, on which those without 
doors, who are most eager in their profes- 
sions of attachment to the cause which he 


now supports, rest the propriety of their . 


demand, and upon which alone they would 
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be contented with any species of parlia- 
mentary reform. The hon. gentleman 
denies the truth of that principle which 
prescribes any particular form of govern- 
ment, as that which is essential to free- 
dom; or that universal suffrage is neces- 
sary to civil liberty; or that it even must 
depend upon that light which the revolu- 
tion of France bas let in upon the world, 
but from which, however, he derives hopes 
of so much advantage to the general hap- 
piness of mankind. But, in disclaiming 
these views of the question, and in placing 
it upon the footing of the practical benefit 
it was calculated to produce, the hon. 
gentleman did not state all the considera- 
tions by which the conduct of a wise 
statesman was to be regulated, and the 
judgment of an upright senator to be 
guided. The question is not merely, 
whether some alteration might or might 
not be attended with advantage; but it is 
the degree of advantage which that altera- 
tion is likely to effect in the shape ‘in 
which it is introduced; the mischief 
which may be occasioned from not adopt- 
ing the measure, and the chance, on the 
other hand, of producing by the alteration 
an effect upon those to whom you give 
way, very different from that which in- 
duced you to hazard the experiment. 
These are the considerations which the 
subject ought to embrace, and the views 
upon which impartial men must decide. 
Before we adopt the conclusions of the 
hon. gentleman, we have a right, it is even 
imposed upon us as a duty, to takeinto our 
view as a leading object, what probability 
there is by encouraging the particular 
mode of attaining that union, or of effect- 
ing that separation of the friends of made- 
rate reform and the determined enemies 
to the constitution, which they conceive 
it calculated to produce; we must consi- 
der the danger of introducing an evil of a 
much greater magnitude than that which 
we are now desirous to repair; and how 
far it is prudent to give an opening for 
those principles which aim at nothing less 
than annihilation of the constitution. 
The learned gentleman who seconded the 
motion said, that those who formerly sup- 
ported parliamentary reform had sown the 
seeds of that eagerness for parliamentary 
reform which was now displayed, and of 
the principles on which it was now pressed : 
hethinks that those who have ever support- 
ed the cause of parliamentary reform upon 
grounds of practical advantage, must not 
oppose those who have nothing in com- 
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mon with them, but the name of reform, 
making that the cover for objects widely 
different, in order to support that pretence 
which they assume upon principles diame- 
trically opposite to those upon which the 
true friends to the cause of reform ever 
proceeded. Will the hon. gentleman who 
made, or the learned gentleman who se- 
conded the motion, say, that those men 
who contend, as an indispensable point, 
for universal suffrage ;—that those who 
hold doctrines which go to the extinction 
of every branch of the constitution, be- 
cause they think it convenient to avail 
themselves of the pretence of parliamen- 
tary reform, as the first step towards the 
attainment of their own views, and as fa- 
cilitating their progress ;—that those who, 
though they condescended to take advan- 
tage of the co-operation of those who sup- 
port the cause of reform in this House, 
yet have never applied to parliament, and 
who would not even receive as a boon, 
what they contend for as a right ;—can it 
seriously be said, that such men as these 
have embarked in the cause, or have pro- 
ceeded on the principles of those who, upon 
far different grounds, and for far different 
objects, have moved this important ques- 
tion? Will they say, that such men have 
adopted the principles of those who for- 
merly agitated the cause of reform—men 
who have avowedly borrowed their politi- 
cal creed from the doctrines of the Rights 
of Man, from the writings of Paine, from 
the monstrous and detestable system of 
the French Jacobinsand affiliated societies, 
from that proud, shallow, and presump- 
tuous philosophy, which, pretending to 
communicate new lights to mankind, has 
carried theoretical absurdity higher than 
the wild imaginations of the most extrava- 
gant visionaries ever conceived, and prac- 
tical evil to an extent which no age or 
history has equalled ? Will it be said that 
those men pursued only that practical ad- 
vantage, which a reform upon principles 
consonant to the British constitution was 
calculated to afford, who saw without 
emotion the detestable theories of the 
Jacobins developed in the destructive 
ravage which marked their progress, and 
their practical effects, in the bloody tra- 
gedies which were acted on the theatre of 
France, and who adhered to their system 
of indefeasible right, when they saw such 
overwhelming proofs of its theoretical 
falsehood, and of its baleful tendency ? 
Will it be believed that those men are 
actuated by principles consonant to the 
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spirit of the British constitution, who, 
with the exception of the pretence of 
arliamentary reform, adopted all the 
torts of French political systems, who 
followed them through all their conse- 
quences, who looked upon the ravage 
which they spread through all laws, reli- 
gion, and property, without shrinking from 
their practical effect, and who deemed 
the horrors with which it was attended, 
as the triumplis of their system? Can we 
believe, that men who remained unmoved 
by the dismal example which their princi- 
les had produced, whose pretensions 
rose and fell with the success or the de- 
cline of Jacobinism in every part of the 
world, were ever actuated by a similarity 
of motives and of objects, with those who 
prosecuted the cause of reform as a prac- 
tical advantage, and maintained it upon 
constitutional views ? 

The utmost point of difference, indeed, 
that ever subsisted between those who 
supported, and those who opposed the 
question of reform, previous to the French 
revolution, which forms a new era in po- 
litics, and in the history of the world, was 
union and concert in comparison with the 
views of those who maintained that ques- 
tion upon grounds of expediency, and 
those who assert it as a matter of right. 
The question with those who contended 
for reform on grounds of expediency, 
then was, whether the means proposed 
were calculated to infuse new vigour into 
the constitution? The object with those 
who affect a parliamentary reform upon 
French principles, is the shortest way to 
compass its utter destruction. From the 
period when the new and alarming era of 
the French revolution broke in upon the 
world, and the doctrines which it ushered 
into light laid hold of the minds of men, 
I found that the grounds upon which the 
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y haa rested were essentially and fun- | 


amentally altered. Whatever may have 
been my former opinion, am I to be told 
that I am inconsistent, if I feel that it is 
expedient to forego the advantage which 
any alteration may be calculated to pro- 
duce, rather than afford an inlet to prin- 
ciples with which no compromise can be 
made: rather than hazard the utter anni- 
hilation of a system under which this 
country has flourished in its prosperity, 
by which it has been supported in its ad- 
versity, and by the energy and vigour of 
which it has been enabled to recover from 
the difficulties with which it has had to 
contend? In the warmth of argument 
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upon this subject, the learned gentleman 
has conceived himself at liberty to assume 
@ proposition, not only unsupported by 
reasoning, but even contradicted by his 
own statements. The learned gentleman 
assumed, that it was nece to adopt 
the moderate reform proposed, in order 
to ri gle those whom such a plan would 
satisfy, from those who would be satisfied 
with none; but who, I contend, by means 
of this, would only labour to attain the 
complete object of their wishes, in the 
annihilation of the constitution. Those 
men who treat parliament as an usurpa- 
tion, and monarchy as an invasion of the 
rights of man, would not r@eive a re- 
form which was not the recognition of 
their right, and which they would consi- 
der as vitiated if conveyed in any other 
shape. Though such men had availed 
themselves of the aid of those who sup- 
ported parliamentary reform on other 
grounds, would they be contented with 
this species of reform as an ultimate 
object ? 

ut does the learned gentleman mean 
to assume, that those who.are the friends 
of moderate reform, must remain con- 
founded with those whom no reform will 
satisfy, unless some measure like the pre- 
sent 1s adopted? Where has such a wish 
for moderate reform been expressed? If 
those who are even thought to entertain 
sentiments favourable to that cause, have 
cherished them in silence, if they have 
abstained from pressing them at a moment 
when they would have served only to 
promote the views of those who wislied to 
annihilate, not to reform, is it to be ap- 
prehended that any ill effects will ensue, | 
unless you adopt some expedient to dis- 
tinguish the moderate reformer from the 
desperate foe? Yet this is the main ar- 
gument of the learned gentleman, which 
he has put into a thousand different shapes. 
Ido not believe, however, that the tem- 
per of moderate reformers will lead them 
to make common cause with the irrecon- 
cileable enemies of the constitution. If 
there are really many who may be ranked 
as moderate reformers, it is at least pro- 
bable that they feel the force of the dan- 
ger which I have stated; that they think 
it wiser to check their wishes than to risk 
the inlet of Jacobin principles, and the 
imprudence of affording to the enemies of 
the constitution the means of accomplish- 
ing its destruction. Has there been, how- 
ever, any decisive manifestation of their 
desires, or is their reason to believe, that, 
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disappointed in their wishes, they will be 
immediately driven beyond the bounds of 
duty to the constitution? If there is no 
security that those, whose views have al- 
ready pointed beyond reform, will be re- 
called to better sentiments; if there are 
even certain grounds to believe that they 
will merely employ any reform that may 
be introduced, as a step towards realizing 
their own system; upon what pretence 
can the present measure be held out as 
calculated to reconcile those men to the 
constitution? From the conduct of gen- 
tlemen on the other side, it is obvious that 
they do not conceive any decisive manifes- 
tation of the wishes of the people for a 
moderate reform being now introduced, 
to have taken place. My reason for such 
an opinion is this: we have seen that the 
gentlemen in opposition have not been 
deficient in their efforts to procure every 
expression of the ewe concurrence in 
the objects for which they have contended. 
From their own account, these efforts 
have not been unsuccessful ; but, suppos- 
ing that no efforts of theirs had been em- 
ployed, and that to the spontaneous im- 
pulse of the people themselves are to be 
ascribed the petitions which have been 
voted in different quarters, to a degree 
indeed, in their opinion, to decide the 
sense of the country to be in favour of 
an immediate peace, and the removal of 
ministers, it follows, that those who have 
presented such petitions have not felt, or 
the exertions of opposition have not been 
able to excite, any expression of that opi- 
nion they have so often urged, that no 
change of men, without a change of sys- 
would tem, lead to any permanent good. 

It does not appear then, that there is 
any call upon the House to adopt a mea- 
sure which, so far from being necessary 
to satisfy men friendly to a moderate re- 
form, they have not, in any shape, ex- 
pressed a wish to obtain. Before the 
practical expediency of this measure, 
then, comes to be discussed, its practical 
necessity must be established. In this 
proof, however, the hon. gentlemen have 
failed. I need not, therefore, go into the 
state of the country to refute their state- 
ments. Indeed, I must observe that all 
that has been urged upon this topic, has 
been nothing more than assertion. The 
difficulties under which the country la- 
bours, the war with France, the inroads 
upon the constitution, the profusion of 
public expenditure, were the topics upon 
which they insisted, and which they said 
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would have been avoided if parliamentary 
reform had formerly been adopted. Il 
boldly contend, however, that in the ori- 
gin of the war, in the efforts to an unpa- 
ralleled extent which the nature of the 
contest forced us to exert; that in what 
they call inroads, but which we conten 
were necessary bulwarks for the defen 
of the constitution, the feelings of the 
people went uniformly with the proceed- 
ings of parliament, I will venture to as- 
sert, that at no time were the functions 
of parliament more consonant with the 
feelings of the people, than during the 
painful yet necessary struggles to which 
we have been obliged to submit in the 
present contest. That the nation has, 
during the progress of the war, suffered 
many and serious calamities, I do not dis- 
pute; calamities, however, much less se- 
vere in their effects than those which have 
been undergone by countries acting upon 
a different system. 

It has, indeed, been urged, and with no 
ordinary degree of perseverance, that the 
voice of the nation is against the proceed- 
ings of government. That, however, is 
more a matter of opinion than of fact; 
and every man will naturally judge of the 
credit that ought to attach to such an 
assertion, from his onal inquiries on 
the subject. But I will undertake to say, 
that at the present moment, amidst all 
the embarrassments unavoidably occa- 
sioned by the vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities, the system pursued by parlia- 
ment in support of the measures of go- 
vernment, is the system of the people; and 
that parliament at no period possessed in 
a more ample degree the confidence of 
the country than it does now. [Here 
Mr. Fox showed some signs of dissent. 
The right hon. gentleman may be dispos 
to controvert this opinion, but I am sure 
he cannot maintain the contrary with 
more perfect conviction than I advance 
what I now assert. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, the, House will recollect, was 
accustoined to assert last session, with 
equal boldness and vehemence, that the 
sense of the country was against the sys- 
tem of ministers. Good God! where can 
the right hon. gentleman have lived? In 
what remote corner of the country can 
he have passed his time? What great 
public question can he state upon which 
the ublie have not evinced a degree of 
interest, as great as that shown upon an 
former occasion? On the contrary, if 
ever there was a period which we could 
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aelect, as the one ia which the attention 
of the public was the most turned to pub- 
lic affairs, it was precisely that period in 
which the learned gentleman has de- 
scribed the public to have lost all interest 
in the deliberations of parliament. 

I know it is maintained, that parliament 
does not represent the great body of the 
nation, and that the seal of general elec- 
tions presents no striking character or im- 
pressive feature of the sentiments of the 

ople. But I desire it may also be recol- 
lecied, whether there are not many lead- 
ing instances, and particular circum- 
stances attendant on general elections, 
that go strongly to express the opinion 
entertained by the constituent body: and 
taking up the consideration in that point 
of view, I do insist, that the approbation 


given by those who had been members of 


the last | emai to the commence- 
ment and prosecution of the war, were 
powerful recommendations in their favour 
at the late general election. I will for a 
moment, pursuing this argument, request 
the House to take the parliamentary re- 
presentation as it has been stated and re- 
commended by the hon. mover. I will 
desire the hon. gentleman himself to look, 
for an instant, to his own statement of the 
proposed additional representation of the 
counties, and then candidly decide, whe- 
ther he can argue that the sense of the 
people was notin a great degree to be 
collected at general elections? It is sub- 
mitted in that statement, to extend the 
number of county members from 92 to 
113: the augmentation, therefore, did 
not consist of many. And does the hon. 
gentleman intend to except the 92 former 
members by a general proscription? or 
will he pretend to say, 
counties, as it stands at present in point 
of representation, goes for nothing? Cer- 
tainly he cannot undertake to advance an 
argument, so evidently inconsistent with 
his own plan of reform. If, therefore, the 
113 members proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman to represent the counties, would 
express the true sense of the people, it 
cannot be denied, on the same grounds, 
that the 92 who were elected by their 
constituents, were in a very considerable 
proportion the organs of the public opi- 
nion. The arguments therefore adduced 
by the hon. gentleman go against his own 
declaration, that the sense of the people is 
not the sense of parliament, and that sense 
was fully manifested in favour of the war 
at the general election. Since, therefore, 
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I recollect the declaration of the hon. 
gentleman at the end of the last session 
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that parliament did not possess the con- 


fidence of the people, am I to be discou- 


raged now, after the general election, 


from saying that they actually do enjoy 


that confidence? But that is not the 
only statement which I can make in justi- 
fication of this assertion. 
the proceedings in great and populous 
cities, as well as in the city of London, 
in which the opinions of gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, with respect to 
parliament not possessing the confidence 
of the people, were as strongly refuted, 
on a fair poll, by a vast majority of the 
electors, as by the elections for the coun- 
ties to which he has referred. It conse- 
quently appears, that the hon. gentleman 
has not specific ground to proceed on; 
but that he has totally failed in his asser- 
tion, that parliament does not enjoy the 
public confidence. 

The learned gentleman has, in the fan- 
ciful flights of Fis eloquence, pushed his 
object tarther than his hon. friend; for he 
has not only said, that parliament has lost 
the confidence of the people, but that the 
proceedings of parliament have no effect 
whatever on the public mind. The learn- 
ed gentleman, however, wished to unite 
two classes of persons very opposite in 
their pursuits. He is anxious to recon- 
cile those, who by the very nature of their 


principles are altogether irreconcileable ; 


those whose political doctrines are known 
to be inimical to legal government, and 
those who are distinguished by the mode- 
ration of their tenets. With respect to 
the moderates, it cannot be too minutely 
attended to by the House, that they 
propose no plan of reform whatever; 
that they prefer no complaints ; that they 
set out with no petition on that eubject. 
And, is it proper or reasonable that the 
House should spontaneously give what 
had not been even demanded? With re- 
gard to the other persons alluded to by 
the learned gentleman, the House, by 
agreeing to what has been urged in their 
favour would give them not merely what 
they claim, but what they demand as an 
absolute right, and what is, in reality the 
first step to the accomplishment of their 
real views. That the present moment 
should be atime for the measure of re- 
form appears rather inconsistent, when it 
is admitted by the learned gentleman 
himsclf, that radical discontent is preva- 
lent in the country, and when it is unde- 


I will appeal to. 
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niable, that the men who talk of liberty 
aim merely at licentiousness, and set 
up the name of reform as a disguise to 
mask their revolutionary projects. Con- 
cessions to such men, at such a time, 
would be impolitic, would be fatal, 
would be absurd. The House also, by 
agreeing to the arguments of the learn- 
ed gentleman, would grant what could 
not be of any use to one set of men, 
and what would be productive of great 
mischief to the other description. Such 
concessions, [ will maintain, are not war- 
ranted by the sound maxims of philo- 
sophy, not to be measured by the nume- 
rous examples drawn from the history of 
the world. 
__ The hon. mover has talked highly of the 
blessings which are to result to mankind 
from the establishment of French liberty ; 
and because new lights have appeared to set 
off the doctrine of freedom, this House is 
therefore to alter their principles of go- 
vernment, and to accommodate themselves 
to the new order of things. The system 
of French liberty is represented as a new 
light diffusing itself over all the world, 
and spreading in every region happiness 
and improvement. Good God! is the 
House to be told, after the benefits which 
have been derived from the Revolution in 
this country, that other and more essential 
benefits are to be added by adopting the 
principles of the French revolution? From 
such lights, however, I hope we shall 
ever protect this constitution, as against 
principles inconsistent with any govern- 
ment. If we are to be relieved from any 
evils under which we may at present 
labour, by means of this new light, I, for 
one, beg leave to enter my solemn protest 
against the idea. The doctrines upon 
which it is founded, are false, shallow, 
and presumptuous, more absurd than the 
most pestilent theories that were ever en- 
gendered by the disordered imagination 
of man; more hostile to the real interests 
of mankind, to national prosperity, to 
individual happiness, to intellectual and 
moral improvement, than any tyranny b 
which the human species was ever afflicted, 
And, for this new luminary, shall we 
abandon the polar star of the British con- 
stitution, by which we have been led to 
happiness and glory, by which the country 
has supported every danger, which it has 
been called upon to encounter, and risen 
superior to every difficulty by which it 
has been assailed. 

But, independent of these gencral 
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grounds on which I have opposed this 
motion, I have no difficulty in stating that 
the particular measure appears liable to 
s0 many objections, that, in no circum. 
stances, could I have given it my assent. 
Indeed I could as little concur in the plan 
of the hon. gentleman as in 2 proposal for 
universal suffrage. How near it ap- 
proaches to that system I shall not 
now discuss. The hon. gentleman, on 
a former occasion, said, that he would 
rather have universal suffrage than no re- 
form. The learned gentleman, however, 
disclaims universal suffrage, when asserted 
asamatter of right. Certainly, indeed, 
some people have reason to complain of 
the learned gentleman who, in supportin 
a plan of reform on grounds of sractical 
advantage, refuses that universal suffrage 
to which he has no objection on practical 
grounds, merely because it is asked asa 
matter of right. He will, however, find 
it difficult to reconcile that practical ex- 
pedience with the new light of general 
freedom which has so unexpectedly bro- 
ken in upon the world. The proposition, 
however, is neither more nor less than, 
with the exception of one-fifth, to abolish 
the whole system of the representation of 
this country, as it has been formed by 
charter or by parliamentary arrangement; 
as it has been moulded by time and 
experience ; as it has been blended with 
our manners and customs, without regard 
to the rights of compensations, or to the 
general eftect of modifications. All these 
are to be swept away, and a numerical 
scale of representation to be substituted in 
its place; the country is to be divided 
into districts, and every householder, 
paying taxes, is to vote. Thus, a system 
would be introduced little short of uni- 
versal suffrage. On what experience, on 
what practice, is this gigantic scale of 
numerical representation tobe introduced? 
In tormer plans the variety of the modes 
of representation was admitted to be 
proof, how much better time and circume 
stances may mould and regulate repre- 
sentation than any institutions founded 
on reasonings @ priort, and how nece 

it was to give way to the effects of su 
expericnce. It is not the harsh uniformity 
of principles, each pushed to its extreme, 
but the general complexion arising out of 
the various shades, which forms the hare 
mony of the representation, and the prac- 
tical excellence of the constitution, capa- 
ble of improving itself consistently with 
its fundamental principles. Who will say 
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that this beautiful variety may not have 
contributed to the advantage of the 
whole? That system was practical, and 
experience has confirmed the excellence 
of it, but the present plan goes the whole 
length of destroying all the existing 
representation, with the exception only 
of the county members (why they 
alone are excepted I am at a loss to con- 
ceive), and bringing all to one system. 
Are the gentlemen who propose this sys- 
tem aware of the benefits resulting from a 
varied state of representation, and are 
aa ready at once to resign them. 

t never was contended that the ine- 
quality of the representation has been at- 
tended with any practical disadvantage ; 
that the interest of Yorkshire was neg- 
lected because it sent only two members 
to parliament; or that Birmingham and 
Manchester experienced any ill conse- 
quences from having no representatives. 
How does it appear that universal suffrage 
is better than if the right to vote be 
founded on numerical, or even alphabe- 
tical arrangement? There is no practice, 
certainly no recognised practice, for its 
basis. The experiment proposed is 
new, extensive, overturning all the ancient 
system, and substituting something in its 
stead, without any theoretical advantage, 
or any practical recommendation. In 
the mixed representation which now sub- 
sists, the scot and lot elections are those 
which have been chiefly objected to, and 
the hon. gentleman opposite formerly 
agreed with me in opinion, that burgage 
tenures and small corporations were even 
less exceptionable than open burghs with 
small qualifications. Yet this extension 
of small qualifications, from which it has 
been a general complaint that much con- 
fusion, debauchery, and abuse at elections 
arose, forms the principal feature in the 
hon. gentleman's plan. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, looking seriously at 
the situation of the country, examining 
facts with attention, unless we would seal 
our own dishonour, unless we would belie 
the testimony of our constituents, we 
must dissent from the reasons on which 
the necessity of this proposition is founded. 
We ought to resist the specific plan which 
the hon gentleman has offered, unless we 
would renounce the tried system of our 
representation, for a plan at once highly 
exceptionable in theory, and totally un- 
supported by experience. 

Sir Francis Burdett said:—TIn rising to 
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only declare, that it is my most ardent 
wish to preserve this country from ruin: 
I want to protect the rights and liberties 
of the people, but not the undue influence 
of a junto of nobility and placemen. I 
shall therefore speak my sentiments can- 
didly and unequivocally. I shall also 
speak them boldly, for the times call for 
bold and unequivocal language. I do not 
look for the applause of this House, nor 
do I expect to be supported by any cla- 
mour out of it. I shall speak on behalf of 
the people of this country, whose interest 
it is my object to promote. I should be 
young, indeed, in my contemplation of 


the human character, if I expected that 


such behaviour could lead to favour. It 
is not my intention to follow the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer through all his turn- 
ings anc windings; that would be an Her- 
culean labour, to which I do not pretend 
to be equal. I state, therefore, in the 
first place, that endeavours to encroach 
upon the liberties of the people charac- 
terized an early part of the present reign, 
and that, of late years, efforts directed to 
that end have been much too successful, 
and that we are going rapidly on towards 
an arbitrary government. Good God! 
when shall we lay aside that humiliating 
confidence which has enabled the minister 
to bring us into so deplorable a condition, 
and which confidence this minister has 
this day laid claim to, by the advancing 
of principles that lead directly to slavery: 
Have you any thing before you to justify 
you in your confidence in that minster, 
or in your continuance of support to his 
measures? You have supported him in 
this war; a war which, let the minister 
say what he pleases of it, is nothing but a 
second edition of the American war. It 
is another bold and daring, but unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to stifle the flame of li- 
berty. The minister attempted to restore 
monarchy in France; he has procured its 
utter annihilation there. He endeavoured 
to destroy the principles of the French 
republic; he has established them on @ 
basis never to be shaken. Now, as to the 
motion which is befure you, it has my 
concurrence, as a measure that is highly 
necessary, and one that should be put 
into a course of trial without delay. Had 
the people been freely and fairly repre- 
sented in this House before this war com- 
menced, I have no doubt but that: the 
war would never have been undertaken. 
It is in vain for the minister now to talk of 


solicit the attention of the House, I can | preserving the bulwarks of our constitu- 
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tion; he has himself destroyed them. It; out corruption. If that be so, then I, for 


is in vain for him to deny the existence of 
abuses, for by his practice, and the prac- 
tices of his predecessors, abuses are inter- 
woven with, and become an integral part, 
of our constitution. Should any ask, 
where these abuses of our ancient consti- 
tution are to be found? I would answer, 

ou may see them in the barracks that 
hie been erected all over this country ; 

ou may find them in the laws that have 
bees thrust down the throats of the peo- 
ple, by which they have been prohibited 
from saying what they think. You may 
find it in the practice of sending away the 
public pte without the consent, or 
even knowledge, of parliament. All these 
things, I say, are abuses on our ancient 
constitution, and which never could have 
crept into it but for the corruption of the 
executive government. That corruption, 
unless you have a reform in parliament, 
will soon become the euthanasia of our 
constitution. It has reduced us, with all 
the advantages of our soil and climate, to 
a state that no more resembles, in point of 
liberty, that of our ancestors, than if we 
were the inhabitants of some foreign land. 
Indeed, with all our boast of wealth, the 
mean and hard lot of poverty falls to the 
share of the mass of the people; and that 
comfort which ought to be the reward of 
honest labour, is seized by the griping 
hand of a rapacious government. But all 
these things are drawing towards a conclu- 
sion, and that which was once a matter of 
choice, is now a matter of necessity ; and 
the chancellor of the exchequer, although 
an enemy to liberty, has, by his conduct, 
contributed to revolution. What was the 
cause of the revolution in France? The 
progress of reason and philosophy? Alas! 
reason and philosophy can boast of no 
such influence over the conduct of man- 
kind. That revolution was caused by the 
extravagance, profligacy, and insolence 
of its administration, The same causes 
are operating with us; and, highly as I 
esteem the talents of a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Fox), even he could do 
nothing substantial for the benefit of the 
people, were he minister to-morrow, with- 
out an entire change of system in our po- 
litics; nor even then, unless there is a full 
and free representation of the people. I 
hope, therefore, the people will not be 
content with any change of men or mea- 
sures, without a full, fair, and free repre- 
sentation. Perhaps I may be told, that 
monarchy itself cannot be supported with- 


one, am a republican. Liberty can never. 
flourish where there is corruption in the 
government. Liberty is, in my mind, the 
most valuable jewel in human life. It is 
what I value more than life. Without it, 
life itself is of no value; and, with po- 
verty, is preferable to wealth without. -I 
prefer hard liberty to servile pomp. I 
will, therefore, while I live, use every 
means in my power to obtain for the people 
their just rights. I warn them not to be 
the dupes of corruption. It is not minis- 
ters that I wish to oppose: it is corrup- 
tion that I wish todestroy. With respect 
to universal suffrage, that is a point which 
may be discussed hereafter. I need only 
add, that the present motion shall have 
my hearty support. 

Mr. ubert Thornton denied that the- 
ae of government was so corrupt as 
the last speaker had represented. He 
would not say that some reform was not 
requisite; but these were unfriendly times 
for reformation. In a few years, he hoped 
it would be otherwise ; but when a house 
was on fire, a man should think only of 
extinguishing it. No doubt a reform in 
parliament might lead to many other use- 
ful reforms; but he must give his nega- 
tive to the specific proposition of the hon. 
mover. 

Sir Richard Hill said, he had been 
under a three-fold difficulty as to the 
business of that day: first, whether he 
should come to the House at all: se- 
condly, whether he should speak at all: 
thirdly, whether he should vote at all. 
Two of these obstacles had been sur- 
mounted, but he had still some doubts as 
to the third. If he divided at all, it would 
be for the motion. He should not have 
risen on the present occasion, but that 
he wished to avoid the charge of incon- 
sistency, should he vote difterently from 
what he did, when the same question was 
agitated in 1784. He then voted against 
the reform, because he thought the pros- 

erity of the country carried with it the 

est argument against making any alte- 
rations; therefore, in the short speech 
he then made, he quoted the well-known 
Italian sentence, ‘* Stavo bene, volevo 
star’ meglio, sto qui.” In plain English, 
‘‘ I was well, would be better, took phy- 
sic and died.” The face of public affairs 
was now evidently changed for the worse}. 
those who had been attempting thg cure 
of the nation, had been so nearly follow- 
ing the system of Dr. Sangrado, by dif- 
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ferent bleedings. one after another, they 
had so debilitated the patient, that she 
can hardly stand on her legs. It has been 
said, this is not a time to make experi- 
‘ments. I am (said sir Richard) quite of 
@ contrary opinion, for if I saw a friend 
at the last gasp, I should say, ‘ good 
doctor, can you think of nothing else, 
can you try no other medicine to save the 
life of the patient?” For my own part, 
I think things sre as bad with us now, as 
they were at the worst period of the 
American war; consequently, there is as 
much need of a change of measures and 
systems. If we ask who brought us into 
this situation, the gentlemen on the trea- 
aury bench will tell us, “ that all our ca- 
lamities are owing to a desperate repub- 
lican opposition.» Ask those on the 
other side of the House, they will say, 
that the country is drained and ruined b 
a weak and wicked administration;” but if 
I may plainly deliver my own opinion, 
administration and opposition are the 
two millstones between which the consti- 
tution is ground to powder. As to the 
former being weak, they certainly are 
not; perhaps a more able set of men 
never acted in their places. As to their 
being wicked, he supposed they were no 
more so than their predecessors; they did 
not pretend to have much religion, and he 
heartily wished they had more; a wish 
with which they ought not to be oftended. 
‘He believed they were worthy men in 
Opposition, who acted from principle, 
and he should rejoice to see the virtues 
and talents of gentlemen on both sides 
united to save the country, the present 
state of which was, in great measure, 
owing to the war; it was, therefore, a 
real satisfaction to himself, that he had 
always opposed the war, when he thought 
peace might be had, and that he had also 
opposed the sending of money out of the 
kingdom by way of loans to the Emperor; 
loans, indeed, they ought not to be called, 
for he had uniformly thought they would 
never be repaid. He should say no more 
on this subject of reform, but that he 
heartily wished we might begin one indi- 
vidually, by each of us endeavouring to 
reform ourselves, and in so doing, we 
a to look up to Him who was too 
little thought of in our debates and con- 
sultations, but without whom all our 
councils would be vain. 

Sir William Geary said, he was at heart 
a well-wisher toa reform in parliament, but 


disapproved of the plan now proposed ; 
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because it ogee to be too nearly con- 
nected with the system of universal suf- 
frage. He did not think this the ve 
worst time to bring the question forward, 
but there were diffculties as to what plan 
the friends of reform would agree to; he 
did not, however, despair of that difference 
being made up, and that at no very dise 
tant time, and then he should be happy 
to give it his support. The election by 
ballot, he thought, would be the only ra- 
dical cure for the many evils now expe- 
rienced: it would lead to a good and 
substantial reform. There was one prin- 
ciple on which he thought a good par- 
liamentary reform might be founded. 
The object of it was, to prevent the enor- 
mous expense that was often incurred by 
gentlemen at elections, and to prevent 
the exclusion from that House of many 
worthy persons who could not afford the 
expenses of these elections. To his own 
knowledge many were excluded from 
parliament who would be an honour to 
the legislature. His plan was this, to 
divide the country into districts, each of 
which to send one member to parliament, 
every person to be qualified to vote who 
paid poor-rates to the amount of 10 or 
201. By these means members would be 
elected at very little or no expense. At 
a future time he might propose this plan, 
if it met with the concurrence of his 
friends. 

Mr. Milbank said, that the best of 
human institutions were not free from de- 
fects. He thought that many evils had 
crept into our constitution, and that we 
ought to provide a remedy for them as 
they appeared. This was evidently the 
case with the representation of the people. 
He wished for a reform in that particular, 
as being the best means of destroying that 
implicit confidence in ministers, which 
had led to so many evils in this country. 
He was, therefore, in favour of the 
motion. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he should give 
the motion his decided negative. He 
thought the time at which it was brought 
forward was peculiarly improper; but 
that was not his principal objection. He 
was a decided enemy to any reform in 
that House ; and although he was against 
any idea of a reform in parliament, be 
need not rest his objection upon that idea 
alone. He was furnished with objections 
to it from those who were its advocates. 
They all differed in their plans so much, 
that not any two of them agreed upon 
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one plan. The reason for so much dif- 
ference was obvious; the evil of which 
they complained had no existence; if it 
had, there could be no difficulty about 
the remedy. If the evil was in the over- 

rowing influence of the landed interest, 
the remedy would be gi eae to that. 
If to the open, or the close boroughs, 


the remedy would be apparent; but it: done. 


belonged to neither, for no evil had ex- 
istence. He therefore did not wonder, 


that gentlemen could not agree upon any | 
plan of reform. He was fortified in that | 


opinion by the conduct of the right hon. 
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much distrust in their opponents. But if 
ever such an evil existed, a reform m the 
representation would not correct it. As 
to the close boroughs, he would say, there 
could be no more reason to complain of 
them than of the popular places, unless it 
could be proved that they were the cause 
of any evil, which no one had ever yet 
There had been many wars in 
which this country had been engaged, 
that might not be just or necessary. Many 
that were just and necessary that were 
protracted longer than was wise or pru- 
dent, but none in which the House had 


entleman (Mr. Fox), for although he | persisted against the will of the people, 
Fad voted several times for a reform ge-! The American war was, at its commence- 


nerally, yet his name had never yet ap- 
peared to any specific plan of parliamen- 
tary reform. A man of his uncommon 
abilities would not have been so long at a 
loss for a plan, if the evil had any real 
existence. He therefore must repeat, 
that the reason why no specific remedy 
. had been agreed upon was, that no evil 
had ever been really felt. As to the 
quotation from Mr. Burke by a learned 
gentleman, he felt himself entitled to 
complain that the publication in question 
had been stated partially; for in that very 
pamphlet, out of which the quotation was 
taken, there was contained a positive ob- 
jection to a parliamentary reform. He 
must call on the House to look at the 
cause of the evil, if any was ever felt, in 
consequence of the determinations of that 
House. If it could be proved that the 
close boroughs were the cause of the evil, 
he would be content that some remedy 
should be attempted to be applied. But 
he denied the assertion. Could any gentle- 
man prove that, at any time, the decisions 
of the House of Commons were not in 
unison with the opinions of the nation? 
He maintained positively that they could 
not in a single instance. He would take 
the result of the last general election, and 
he would take that part of it which no 
man would deny was the most popular 
part of it. To take the counties, for in- 
stance, and populous towns, there it would 
be found that the returns of those who 
had supported the war were in the pro- 
poms of four to one against those who 

ad opposed it in the late parliament. 
What purpose, then, was a reform to an- 
swer? Unless it was to be contended 
that the House of Commons should not 
be in unison with the people. He ad- 
mitted that the country might at times 
have too much trust in ministers, or too 


ment, a popular war in this country. It 
was a war in which the House of Com- 
mons and the people were hand in hand 
together. The opinion of the people 
changed in the course of that war, so did 
that of the House of Commons; and the 
reason why administration was afterwards 
supported for some time was, that some 
dangerous riots happened in the metro- 
polis, which made the House, out of a 
sense of common danger, rally round the - 
executive government to support the state 
from impending ruin. This was a striking 
instance of parliament acting in unison 
with the people. Upon these grounds he 
was justified in saying that a parliamen- 
tary reform would not cure the evil of 
which gentlemen complained, if, indeed, 
any evil existed, which he denied. The 
fault, if there was any, was in the people 
themselves. For these reasons, he saw 
great impolicy in altering any part of the 
constitution upon ein of mere specu- 
lation. Besides, if a thing of this sort 
was to be commenced, he would ask the 
House where they were to conclude their 
labours? Speculative men might say 
that the county of Middlesex, because 
the metropolis was contained in it, and 
had one-eighth of the population of the 
kingdom, and consequently contributed 
very much to defray the expense of go- 
vernment, ought to have a much larger 
share of representation. Were gentle- 
man aware where they were to stop if 
such principles were admitted? ut 
really there was no foundation for the 
complaints which had been exhibited 
against the present representation of the 
people. So far was the House of Com- 
mons at this moment from speaking any 
language but that of the people of this 
country, that they went hand in hand 
together. So far was the House of Com- 
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mons from innovating upon the privileges 
of the people, that he would pledge him- 
self to prove that the popular power was 
continually improving, and that the 
House of Commons was now more popu- 
lar than ever it had been before this time. 
Let gentlemen recollect the principle and 
provisions of Mr. Grenville’s bill relative 
to contested elections; let them recollect 
the number of close boroughs that had 
been thrown open and made popular. 
Besides these, there were other points to 
which it was not quite regular to allude, 
but which, however, he might hint at—the 
very proceedings of the House were con- 
tinually published, by which the people 
had opportunities of knowing what was 
passing daily, which must have great in- 

uence on the House, by the opportu- 
nities that were afforded to the people of 
forming their opinions from time to time. 
These were general objections which he 
had to the principle of a parliamentary 
reform. His objections were not less 
decided to the specific plan which was 
now proposed, if a specific plan it could 
be called. It went upon the principle of 
universal suffrage, or nearly so, to which he 
understood that but very few of that House 
would assent. It was a principle abandoned 
at the time of the French revolution, as 
had been stated by a very able writer, Mr. 
Mackintosh. Taking the whole of the 
case together, he saw the chance of dan- 
ger so great, and the advantage none, 
that he could not ey assent to the 
present motion. It would open a door 
to universal suffrage, as was apparent 
from the accounts he had read of speeches 
delivered at the discussion of the subject; 
and he thought it might lead to the over- 
throw of the monarchy, and the House of 
Commons together. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
noble lord who had just sat down. A 
speech which was remarkable for its elo- 
quence, and as remarkable for its steady 
Opposition in limine, against all reform 
of all kinds, that it might as well be 
called a speech for a revolution as much 
as against reform. He should have com- 
mended it the more if it came from a 
quarter in which he could confide, and 
rest secure that the boldness of it would 
be followed up in the hour of attack; 
but when he reflected that it came from 
the same quarter as the sentiments that 
had been uttered against France, that we 
were to pursue a bellum snternecinum ; 
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that we were engaged in the cause of law, 


_of civil order, of humanity, of religion; 


and reflected on what part had been 
taken in the same quarter, and knew that 
these very persons who thus talked boldly 
and sturdily, would afterwards, in the hour of 
real peril, be ready to crawl upon their 
knees and lick the blood off the feet of 
these regicides—when he contrasted this 
blustering language with the real spirit of 
those who uttered it, he was sure, that if 
these same persons should enter into a 
bellum internecinum with the reformers of 
England they might be made as humble 
with regard tothemasthey hadshown them- 
selves towards the French. He therefore 
was not surprised to hear the noble lord 
so bold in his speech against the reformers; 
but this assertion, that the parliament is 
now more popular than ever, was going a 
little farther than any man had ever done 
before. He liked the manner in which 
the noble lord proved, as he called it, the 
truth of that assertion; he stated the merits 
of Mr. Grenville’s bill. It was an excellent 
regulation with respect to contested elec- 
tions. How was it excellent? by taking 
away altogether from the House of Com- 
mons the right of determining on the 
merits of contested elections; by showing 
that the House of Commons could not, as 
men of honour, be trusted with the de- 
cision of such a matter as a contested 
election ; that they had given in false ver- 
dicts upon that matter frequently, and 
therefore ought to have that power no 
longer; that therefore an act of parliament 
was necessary to take away their power, 
because they had acted dishonourably ; 
this was the noble Jord’s proof that there 
was no necessity for arcform in parlia- 
ment. His next proof of the purity of 
parliament, and of the popularity of its 
present proceedings, was also curious. 
Some close boroughs, it seemed, had been 
thrown open; Cricklade and Shoreham, 
and one or two others, were thrown into 
the gencral mass of representation; and 
this was another proof that there was no 
necessity for a parliamentary reform. 
What did this motion go to? Why, to 
make this, which, in the opinion of the 
noble Jord, was an exccllent measure, in 
these few instances, a general measure. 
These two or three little instances were, 
in the opinion of the noble lord, a great 
acquisition to the people, but the making 
the measure general would be a great evil. 
But the question was now boldly put, 
where did the people see their grievances ? 
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They saw them in the extension of the ex- 
cise laws. They saw them in the restraint 
that was put upon their speeches to each 
other. They saw them in the erection of 
barracks all over the kingdom. They saw 
them in the votes of the House of Com- 
mons, by which their money was squan- 
dered upon objects that were never defined 
They saw them in the money that was 
sent away to the continent without the con- 
sent, or even knowledge of Parliament. 
Put these greviances into one side of the 
scale, and the little acquisitions of Mr. 
Grenville’s bill, and the throwing open of 
a few paltry boroughs into the other, and 
he believed the noble lord himself, al- 
though by no means a bashful man in that 
House, would be ashamed to hold the ba- 
lance. The noble lord dwelt a great 
deal on what he considered asavery power- 
ful argument, namely, that as there was a 
contrariety of opinion as tothe plan of a 
parliamentary reform, that must be con- 
sidered as a proof that the evil did not 
exist; for that if it did, there would have 
been no difficulty about the remedy, that 
it must be clear. This reminded him of the 
adage, ‘‘ when doctors differ, &c.” If 
that was to be the answer, it would 
- follow, that if doctors differ as to the re- 
medy, the patient although he may appear 
to be dying, must be taken to be in perfect 
health. He knew not where the noble 
lord had studied his logic, but certain it 
was not from the college of physicians, 
There was one part of the complaint 
which never occurred to the noble lord. 
He touched upon the landed interest, he 
touched upon the interest of the boroughs, 
and most logically concluded, that there 
was no complaint against either; but it 
never entered into his mind that the 
minister would have too much interest 
with them all when assembled in the 
House of Commons. Here he was re- 
minded by the words of a person whom it 
was hardly regular for him to quote, as a 
reverend prelaie, who had said that “ the 

arliament belongs to the crown. If that 

e so, he would say that he would not de- 
bate the remedy whatever it be, for he 
was ready to say that the House of Com- 
mons would be better in any hands than 
in the hands of the crown. But the 
noble lord had said, ‘** show me that the 
close boroughs have done more harm than 
popular places.” He did not know 
what the noble lord meant by harm. He 
could show him that the proprietcrs of 
these close boroughs had acted on a 
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system which must be cut up by the roots, 
or his country could not stand. He would 
say that they had bought boroughs, and 
afterwards voted away the money and the 
rights of the people, as if both had been 
their own absolute property. That there 
had been a man in that House who had 
seven or eight seats in it; that he was 
connected with the minister, and that, 
without one foot of land in Ireland, he 
was madean Irish peer. He could show him 
persons, who could not, indeed, buy 
men and sell them, because that was not 
yet to be done, but who bought and sold 
oroughs, and with them sold the dearest 
interests of the people. The noble lord, 
in part of his speech, put the close bo- 
roughs out of the question; indeed he 
would have acted judiciously in never 
taking notice of them, for they could not 
be of any service tohis argument. But it. 
seemed that ministers had met with sup- 
port in the counties. He knew they had 
and it was a thing to be much lamented, 
that men of large wealth should quit the 
nearest and dearest connexions, they 
for the purpose of following the dictates 
of a profligate minister; and, before any 
justice could be done to that part of the 
case, the noble lord must have counted all 
the coronets that have been given away 
by the present minister. Men who voted 
away all public principle for favours 
of this kind were the most profligate and 
contemptibe characters in the kingdom. 
What if a county member knows that his 
name is entered in the pocket-book of the 
secretary of the treasury as a person to be 
called to the other House, and votes any 
thing that is desired of himin order to ob- 
tain that distinction. He knew many of 
that description. These were called men 
of honour, but they were the reverse of 
it, they were enemies to the nation in 
which they lived. They pretended to 
vote for the cause of justice, and hu- 
manity, and religion, when in point of fact 
they were only laughing at the public, 
and voting away their rights to serve their 
own ambition. That was a great reason 
why the people called for a parliamentary 
reform. It was to a conviction that most 
public men have nothing in view but their 
own personal advantage, was owing all 
the mischief that had lately happened to 
our service. It was upon that principle 
the sailors and the soldiers reasoned. 
ae House nous set ii a rages tok 
ample by reforming parliament, if they 
had a sare of honour io them. 
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With regard to the question, as it had 
been argued by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, nothing was said upon the pre- 
sent representation of the people. The 
noble lord had fallen foul with all the doc- 
trine which the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had ever maintained upon reform, and 
he was sorry the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had left the House ; were he present, 
he most likely would have saved him a 
good deal of trouble in replying to many 
parts of the nee of the noble lord. A 
good deal had been said about throwing 

e country into confusion. The minister 
and his advocates affected to dread the 

rinciple of the present measure, because 
itseemed to proceed upon the Rights of 
Man, and because they said they were 
pone les which had been adopted in the 

rench revolution, and which principles 
led to so much horror. In this respect, 
he must deny that the horrors of the 
French revolution were produced by the 
Rights of Man. There were bloody cala- 
mities in France after the French revolu- 
tion; nobody disputed it: but that these 
calamities were produced by those princi- 
ples he disputed. There was not so much 
es one individual who was concerned either 
in writing or publishing any of their prin- 
ciples concerned in any one of the massa- 
cres in that country ; and here he must re- 
peat what he said on former occasions, that 


excess of conduct was the natural effect of 


allrevolutions when menshook off their sla- 
very. When men are under the necessity of 
recovering their liberty by force, they are 
naturally 1otemperate. Man was not born 
to have property in men: and if he persists 
in maintaining that he has, there is no 
wonder when he fallz a victim to his own 
iniquity and presumption. This ought to 
be a lesson to us. If the question was put 
to him, who were the real authors and 
abettors of these massacres, he should 
place certain despots in the front of his 
accusation. 

It was impossible for any thing to be 
more unjust than the view which the mi- 
nister had thought fit to take of all the re- 
formers to night. He asked the public to 
look upon them all as so many masked 
traitors. He denied the justice of that 
description of them. That there might 
be among them some men of mischievous 
intentions, no man would dispute; and 
when was an sige public measure pro- 
posed, in which some characters would 
not mingle, but that they were considera- 
ble either in number or talents, was what 
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he did not believe. That he was no friend 
to such persons, but would, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to detect them, he was 
entitled by what he had said this day 
on another subject, to ask the House to 
believe. But when the minister took the 
whole complexion of a meeting from the 
intemperate speeches of a few intoxicated 
or superficial individuals, who might ca- 
sually attend a public meeting, it proved, 
what he had already said of the minister 
that he was 1 ba of the nature of a po- 
pular assembly ; how could he be other. 
wise? He never entered any assembly 
except the House of Commons, and that 
was the reason why he could not make 
a distinction between the honest inten- 
tions of the mass of a people, and the ab- 
surdities of a few. 

But the minister had endeavoured to make 
a great dealof the difference that subsisted 
between the reformers; and he had said that 
all that had been urged upon reform when 
he was a party to it, was agreement itself 
compared to the discordance of late meet- 
ings. He thought that there was no harm 
in every man speaking openly what he 
thought upon the subject of parliamentary 
reform; he wished every man’s heart to be 
legible in these times of danger; ingenuous 
openness was always, and at all times 
much better than concealment. He knew 
not why universal suffrage should have 
been brought intosuch contempt; he re- 
membered at some meetings signing his 
name with the duke of Richmond in fa- 
vour of universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments. He considered it as the nght 
of every man to propose that, if he thought 
fit; the expediency of such a plan was 
matter for discussion and deliberation ; if 
any other plan was better, there was no 
reason why it should not be preferred, but 
it seemed now to be treated as a species’ 
of treason; he confessed he knew not why, 
he was not at all ashamed of having signod 
it, there was no secrecy about the matter, 
it was published in all the newspapers; he 
thought this plan a better one; he thought 
also that the mass of the people would be 
satisfied with it; but that every man 
who thought universal suffrage the best 
plan, must necessarily wish for anarchy 
and confusion, was a thing which he would 
notadmit. Some men claimed popularity 
as well as other advantages from their ran 
but they were deceived if they thought 
they could persecute others for following 
their opinions without being despised by the 
public. It had been stated, that the num- 
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ber of those who wished for a reform in 

arliament was small. He did not believe 
it. He believed that the whole body of 
Dissenters wished for a reform without 
pulling down the fabric of the constitution. 
He believed also, that the mass of the 
people of Scotland had the same wish ; for 
at present the whole forty-five were re- 
turned by men who had some of them 
not an inch of land in that part of the 
island. 

He was not much of an egotist, nor 
was he out of that House an arrogant 
man. He was almost ashamed of the 
praise the minister had bestowed upon him 
to day for merely doing his duty, when he 
spoke of the sailors. | He hoped, and he 
trusted, that much calamity as this coun- 
try feels, we shall never bend our necks to 
an insolent foe; but will, if necessary to a 
man, defend our rights with our lives. He 
must be indulged to say another word 
about himself, as it was now necessary. 
He had been accused of wishing to join 
with those who wish for anarchy. He 
would ask those who charged him with 
so foul a wish, what temptation he had to 
do so? What provocation had he to excite 
any opposition against the aristocracy of 
this land, or against its monarchy? He 
had possessed at one time some confidence 
from the monarch, during the time he 
filled an office of considerable trust. He 
had been honoured with the confidence of 
an illustrious personage. He had been 
treated with civility by many of the first 
familics in this country. He knew no oc- 
casion he had to regret the attention he 
had received from that House. He had 
no desire to break a lance with any orator 
in any other place. He therefore expected 
credit for sincerity when he declared, that 
he supported this motion from his heart. 
because he thought in his conscience, it 
tended to restore to the people some of 
the purity of their originally excellent 
constitution, and to save the state from 
ruin. 

Sir. W. Young declared himself to be an 
enemy of every plan he had ever heard 
suggested for the alteration of the form of 
the representation, and the present was, in 
his mind, as objectionable as _ all the pre- 
ceeding objects that had been submitted 
tothe public. It was idle to contend, 
however they might be garded, that 
every sucly plan would not finally extend to 
universal suffrage. It wasin the nature of 
things that concessions being made to the 
multitude, they would take advantage and 
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turn it to their most extravi gant designs. 
The example of France had presented a 
warning which he thought would have de- 
terred us from this dangerous course of 
experiments. Not one of the persons 
who began the French revolution intended 
to push it to universal suffrage; but it was 
obvious that the degree of power which 
they gave to the people, made it impossi- 
ble for them to prevent the abuse of it. 
In the specific plan which the hon. gen- 
tleman had suggested to-day, there were 
theories entirely inconsistent with perfect 
representation. Though it was intended 
to enlarge the representation of the small 
boroughs, yet he understood that the 
great cities and populous towns would be 
divided according to their population. In 
that case it was obvious that the inequali- 
ties would be detrimental to the public in- 
terest; the metropolis would have a pre- 
ponderance over all the rest of the king- 
dom; London would be the Republicof Eng- 
land, as Paris was of France. He canclud 
ed by saying, that, in his mind, Providence 
seemed to hold out the instructive lesson 
to nations to avoid those dangerous theo- 
ries, and to guard people against the ex- 
travagnace of their own passions. 

Mr. Barham said, that he had through 


‘life been an advocate for parliamentary 


reform, but he must object to the propo- 
sition which was this day presented to the 
House, and that for two distinct reasons. 
The first, that it was not called for m his 
opinion, by the majority of the people; 
andsecondly, that it was not the proper time 
for agitating the important question. In 
a season of so much difficulty and alarm, 
he thought it unwise to call the attention 
of the House to a subject which must ex- 
cite very strong emotions in the country, 
and create divisions injurious to the com- 
mon exertion that was required for our 
common interest. When the proper time 
should come, and that it was obviously 
called for and demanded by the people, 
he should certainly think himself bound to 
give his countenance to a sober and well- 
digested scheme of reform, by which the 
House of Commons should be the efficient 
representative of the country. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he felt it to be 
the indispensable duty of gentlemen to 
declare their opinions upon this highly 
important subject with clearness and pre- 
cision. The time was come when the 
question of parliamentary reform could be 
no longer treated with indifference. It 
was of no account to examine, whether 
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the landed representation had the supe- 
riority over the commercial, or whether 
the commercial was greater than the 
landed, these were points of little im- 
portance ; the question was, whether the 
crown had not a domineering influence 
over both? andif this should be made ma- 
nifest, as in his conscience he believed it 
could, they ought not, nay, he would say 
more, they could not long resist the impe- 
rious demand of the people for a reform. 
That it was so, would require but little il- 
Justration; it was self-evident; one-third 
of the members of that House held places 
of trust and profit directly and openly 
under the crown. He did not mean to 
say, that they might not be very honour- 
able men, and that they did not perform 
faithful service for their money; but he 
demanded to know, whether if the choice 
of representation was as tree and as popu- 
lar as it ought to be, it would be either 

robable or rational that the people of 
Pnclaad should delegate a number of 
persons in the pay of the crown to watch, 
examine, and control the expenscs of the 
crown? Was it likely that, when they 
were erecting a barrier between them- 
selves and their rulers, they would choose 
the hired servants of government to con- 
stitute their barrier? Look at the fact. 
Had this third part of the House of 
Commons given their countenance to 
any one motion for an inquiry into the 
expenditure, into the gross extravagance 
and enormous abuse of the public money 
during this disastrous war? Had they 
joined in any one motion for censure 
upon the unconstitutional modes that had 
been practised in sending moncy out of 
the kingdom without the consent or know- 
Jedge of parliament ?- Here was, upon 
the face and exterior of our representa: 
tion, a system, at least, of its being erro- 
neous. It was a thing for which nothing 
but fundamental error in the system could 
account. There was another instance 
equaily pregnant. By what fatality could 
it happen that the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land had been of one mind in exercising 
the elective suffrage, if any elective suf- 
frage they possessed, by what unaccount- 
able circumstance was it, that all the 
members from that country were unani- 
mous in their support of government? It 
could only arise trom a positive defect in 
the system of the election; for where the 
voices” of the elective body were free, 
there would be diversity of opinion. But 


i was said, how would a reform tend to ! 
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correct all the evils of our representation ? 
He said he was free to confess, that mere 
reform in the plan of election would not 
suffice. But reform must be accompa- 
nied with regulations and checks for the 
correction of bribery and expense, by 
which the vitiated morals of the people 
might be corrected, and the scandalous 
profligacy of elections be removed. He 
did not by any means think this an impos- 
sible task, since he ascribed much of the 
popular degeneracy to the system and to 
the example that was given to the multi- 
tude. But it was said, at what point 
would you stop? who shall answer that 
you can stop at the point which the hon. 
gentleman has proposed in his plan? To 
this the answer was easy. If you concede 
in time, you may fix the bounds to which 
you will go. Protract the reform until 
calamity shall have made men desperate; 
and, in truth, it may be impossible to re- 
form at all. It was asked, whether corpo- 
rations should be touched, and whether it 
would be wise to suffer them to continue 
upon their ai footing ? The present 
was certainly not the precise moment for 
the inquiry. There was no plan for the 
elective franchise so good in its first 
aspect as that of giving it to house- 
keepers. That was the most obvious 
test of dial upon the one side, 
and of selected population upon the 
other. It was urged as a proof, that the 
present House of Commons spoke the 
sense of the country ; that at the general 
election the people had had in their power 
to choose men who had oppesed the war ; 
and that having done the contrary, was a 
proof of its being popular. Betore this 
argument was admitted, it must be as- 
sumed that the voice of the people was 
free, and that the elections spoke their 
genuine sense. If that were true, there 
would be no necessity for reform. At 
the same time it was obvious, that in 
places where popular spirit did prevail, 
men gained or lost the election as they 
had opposed or supported the measure of 
the present war. He was himself an in- 
stance of this fact ; and an hon. baronet 
had lost his election in the same place, 
substantively because he had given his 
countenance to the ministers in the present 
war. <A good deal had been said about 
the meeting at the Crown and Anchor. 
He had attended that meeting, as he had 
generally attended almost every meeting 
tor parliamentary reform for the last two 
and twenty years. He by no means con- 
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curred in thinking the present obloquy, 
which had been so lavishly thrown upon 
it, was deserved. He perceived in that 
meeting a very general and prevailing 
spirit of moderation. There was, to be 
sure, a great deal of noise and some con- 
fusion, but not more nor so much as he 
had frequently seen in that House when 


intemperate advocates for the measures of 


administration were bent na calling for 
the question, and silencing by clamour all 
rational discussion. 

Sir Gregory Page Turner craved the 
indulgence of the House for a few obser- 
vations which he had to make. When he 

ot up in the morning, and when he lay 
ay down at night, he always felt for the 
constitution. On this question he never 
had but one opinion. hen he came first 
into parliament, he remembered that the 
chancellor of the exchequer proposed a 
reform, but he saw it was wrong, and he 
epee it. Would it not be madness to 
ange what had been handed sound and 
entire down to the days of his father. 

Mr. Pollen said, that he was convinced 

of the necessity and of the wisdom of a 


temperate reform of the representation of 


the people. It was in vain to contend 
against the exigency. Every man who 


went into a populous place at the time of 


an election, must be sensible that things 
could not go on on their present footing. 
Every hand was open for a bribe. All 
idea of a representation was scouted. It 
was a mere profligate scene of corruption, 
and consequently presented to govern- 
ment the certain means of influencing the 
majority in that House. He should cer- 
tainly vote for the motion, by which time 
and opportunity would be given to discuss 
the merits of the proposed plan, and to 
adopt or reject it upon mature delibera- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox said:—Much, and often, Sir, 
as this question has been discussed, and 
late as the bour is, I feel it' my duty to 
deliver my opinion on a measure of high 
importance at all times, but which, at the 

resent period, is become infinitely more 
interesting than ever. I fear, however, 
that my conviction on this subject is not 
common to the House. I fear that we 
are not likely to be agreed as to the im- 
portance of the measure, nor as to the 
necessity; since by the manner in which 
it has been discussed this night, I foresee 
that, so far from being unanimous on the 
proposition, we shall not be agreed as to 
the situation and circumstances of the 
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country itself, much less as to the nature 
of the measures which, in my mind, that 
situation and those circumstances i 
riously demand. I cannot suppress my 
astonishment at the tone and manner of 
dea ati this day. The arguments that 
ve been used would lead the mind to 


believe that we are ina state of peace and 
tranquillity, and that we have no provoca- 
tion to any steps for improving 
fits we enjoy, or retrieving any misfortune 
that we have incurred. To persons who 
feel this to be our situation, every propo- 
sition tending to meliorate the condition 
of the country must be subject of jealousy 
and alarm: and if we really differ so wide- 
ly in sentiment as to the state of the 


e bene- 


country, I see no probability of an agree- 


ment in any measure that is proposed. All 


that ae of the argument against reform 
which relates to the danger of immovation, 
is strangely misplaced by those who think 
with me, that, so far from poor the 

enefits by a 


have a chance of rescuing ourselves from 
a state of extreme peril and distress, 
Such is my view of our situation. I think 
it so perilous, so imminent, that though I 
do not feel conscious of despair, an emo- 
tion which the heart ought not to admit, 
yet it comes near to that state of hazard, 
when the sentiment of despair, rather than 
of hope, may be muppore’ to take posses- 
sion of the mind. I feel myself to be the 
member of a community, in which the 
boldest man, without any imputation of 
cowardice, may dread that we are not 
merely approaching to a state of extreme 
peril, but of absolute dissolution; and 
with this conviction impressed upon my 
mind, gentlemen will not believe that I 
disregard all the general arguments that 
have been used against the motion on the 
score of the danger of innovation, from 
any disrespect to the honourable members 
who have urged them, or to the ingenuity 
with which they have been pressed; but 
because I am firmly persuaded that they 
are totally inapplicable to the circum- 
stances under which we come to the 
discussion. With the ideas that I enter- 
tain, I cannot listen for a moment to sug- 
gestions that are applicable only to other 
situations, and to shee times; for unless 
we are resolved pusillanimously to wait 
the approach of our doom, to lie down 
and die, we must take bold and decisive 
measures for our deliverance. We must 
not be deterred by meaner apprehensions. 
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We must combine all our strength, fortify 
one another by the communion of our 
courage ; and by a seasonable exertion of 
national wisdom, patriotism, and vigour, 
ake measures for the chance of salvation, 
and encounter with unappalled hearts, all 
the enemies, foreign and internal, all the 
dangers and calamities of every kind 
which press so heavily upon us. Such is 
my view of our present emergency; and 
under this impression, I cannot for a mo- 
ment listen to the argument of danger 
arising from innovation, since our ruin is 
inevitable, if we pursue the course which 
has brought us to the brink of the pre- 
cipice. 

But before I enter on the subject of the 
proposition that has been made to us, I 
must take oe of te ae eee gi 
has again and again been flung out 
genleraeh on the other side of the House, 
on party feelings, in which they affect to 
deplore the existence of a spirit injurious 
to the welfare of the public. 1 suspect, 
by the frequent repetition of this insinu- 
ation, that they are desirous of making 
it be believed, or that they understand 
themselves by the word party feelings, an 
unpriocipled combination of men for the 
pursuit of office and jts emoluments, the 
eagerness after which leads them to act 
upon feelings of personal enmity, ill-will, 
aod of area to his majesty’s ministers. 
If such be their interpretation of party 
feelings, I must say, that I am utterl 
unconscious of any such feeling, and 
am sure that I can speak with confidence 
for my friends, that they are actuated by 
no motives of so debasing a nature. But 
if they understand by party feelings, that 
men. of honour, who entertain similar 
principles, conceive that those principles 
may be more pap noe | and successfully 

ursued by the force of mutual support, 
rmony, and confidential connexion, 
then I adopt the interpretation, and have 
no scruple in saying, that it is an advan- 
tage to the country; an advantage to the 
cause of truth and the constitution; an 
advantage to freedom and humanity ; an 
advantage to whatever honourable object 
they may be engaged in, that men pursue 
it with the united force of party feeling ; 
that is to say, pursue it with the sali 
dence, zeal, and spirit, which the com- 
munion of just confidence is likely to in- 
ire. And if the hon. gentleman apply 
is description of party feeling te the 
pursuit in which we are engaged, I am 
equally ready to say, that the disastrous 
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condition of the empire ought to animate 
and invigorate the union of all those who 
feel it to be their duty to check and ar- 
rest a career that threatens us with such 
inevitable ruin. For, surely, those who 
think that party is a good thing for ordi- 
nary occasions, must admit that it is pe- 
culiarly so on emergencies like the pre- 
sent ; it is peculiarly incumbent upon men 
who feel the value of united exertion to 
combine all their strengh to extricate the 
vessel when it is in danger of being 
stranded. 

But gentlemen seem to insinuate, that 
this union of action is directed more 
oe persons than measures, and that 

usions ought not to be made to the con- 
duct of particular men. It is not easy to 
analyse this sort of imputation, for it is 
not easy to disjoin the measure from its 
author, nor to examine the origin and 
progress of any evil without also inquiring 
into and scrutinising the motives and the 
conduct of the persons who gave rise to 
it. How, for instance, is it possible for 
us to enter into the discussion of the par- 
ticular question now before the House, 
without a certain mixture of personal al- 
lusion? We complain that the represen» 
tation of the people in parliament is de- 
fective. How does this complaint origi- 
nate? From the conduct of the majori- 
ties in parliament. Does not this natu- 
rally lead us to inquire whether there is 
not something fundamentally erroreous 
in elections or something incidentall 
vicious in the treatment of those majori- 
ties? We surely must be permitted to 
inquire whether the fault and calamity of 
which we complain is inherent in the in- 
stitution, in which nothing personal is to 
be ascribed to ministers, as it will operate 
in a more or less degree in all the circum- 
stances in which we may find ourselves; 
or whether it is not an occasional abuse 
of the original institution, applicable only 
to these times and to these men, in 
which they are peculiarly guilty, but from 
which system representation itself ought 
to stand absolved. ; 

I put the question in this way, in order 
to show that a certain degree of persona- 
lity is inseparable from the discussion, and 
that gentlemen cannot with justice ascribe 
to the bitterness of party feelings, what 
flows out of the principle of free inquiry. 
Indeed, this ig a pregnant example of there 
being nothing peculiarly hostile to persons 
in this subject ; i¢ is not a thing now taken 
up for the first time, meditated and con- 
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ceived in particular hostility to the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer. 
Be it remembered, that he himself has 
again and again introduced and patronized 
the same subject, and that on all the oc- 
casions on which he has brought it forward 
it has invariably received my approbation 
and support. When he brought it for- 
ward first in the year 1782, in a time of 
war, and of scvere public calamity, I gave 
to the proposition my feeble support.* 
Again, when he brought it forward in 
1783, at a time when I was in an office 
high in his majesty’s service, I gave it my 
support. Again, in 1785, when the 
right hon. gentleman himself was in place, 
and renewed his proposition, it had my 
countenance and support.* I have inva- 
riably declared myself a friznd to parlia- 
mentary reform by whomsoever proposed ; 
and though in all the discussions that have 
taken place, I have had occasion to ex- 
press my doubt as to the efficacy of the 
particular mode, I have never hesitated to 
say, that the principle itself was beneficial ; 
and that though not called for with the 
urgency which sume persons, and, among 
others, the right hon. gentleman, declared 
to exist, I constantly was of opinion that 
is ought not to be discouraged. Now, 
however, that all doubt upon the subject 
is removed by the pressure of our cala- 
mities, and the dreadful alternative seems 
to be, whether we shall sink into the most 
abject thraldom, or continue in the same 
course until we are driven into the horrors 
of anarchy, I can have no hesitation in 
saying, that the plan of recurring to the 
principle of melioration which the consti- 
tution points out, is become a desideratum 
to the people of Great Britain. Between 
the alternatives of base and degraded 
slavery on the one side, or of tumultuous, 
shough, probably, short-lived anarchy on 
the other, though no man would hesitate 
to make his choice, yet, if there be a 
course obvious and practicable, which, 
without either violence or innovation, may 
lead us back to the vigour we have lost, 
to the energy that has been stifled, to the 
independence that has been undermined, 
and yet preserve every thing in its place, 
a moment ought not to be lost in embrac- 
ing the chance which this fortunate pro- 
vision of the British system has made for 
British safety. 

This is my opinion, and it is not an 


* See Vol. 22, p. 1416; Vol. 23, p. 
826; and Vol. 25, p. 432. 
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opinion merely founded upon theory, but 
upon actual observation of what is passing 
in the world. I conceive, that if we are 
not resolved to shut our eyes to the in- 
structive lessons of the times, we must be 
convinced of the propriety of seasonable 
concession. I see nothing in what is 
called the lamentable example of France 
to prove to me that timely acquiescence 
with the desires of the people is more 
dangerous than obstinate resistance to 
their demands; but the situations of 
Great Britain and France are so essentially 
different, there is so little in common be- 
tween the character of England at this 
day, and the character of France at the 
commencement of the Revolution, that 
it is impossible to reason upon them from 
parity of circumstances or of character. 
It is not necessary for me, I am sure, to 
enter into any analysis of the essential 
difference between the character of a peo- 
ple that had been kept for ages in the 
barbarism of servitude, and a people who 
have enjoyed for so long a time the light 
of freedom. But we have no occasion to 
go to France for example; another coun- 
try nearer to our hearts, with which we 
are better acquainted, opens to us a book 
so legible and clear, that he must be blind 
indeed who is not able to draw from it 
warning and instruction; it holds forth a 
lesson which is intelligible to dulness it- 
self. Let us look to Ireland, and see how 
remarkably the arguments and reasoning. 
of this day tally with the arguments and 
reasoning that unfortunately prevailed in 
the sister kingdom, and by which the 
king’s ministers were fatally able to over- 
power the voice of reason and patriotism, 
and stifle all attention to the prayers and 
applications of the people. It is impos- 
sible for any coincidence to be more per- 
fect. We are told, that there are in 
England, as it is said there were in Ire- 
Jand, a small number of persons desirous 
of throwing the country into confusion, 
and of alienating the affections of the 
people from the established government. 
Permit me, Mr. Speaker, in passing, to 
observe, that the right hon. gentleman did 
not represent my learned friend (Mr. Ers- 
kine ) quite correctly, when he stated that 
my learned friend admitted the existence 
of such men. On the contrary, the &r- 
gument of my learned friend was hypo- 
thetical; he said, if it be true, as it is so 
industriously asserted, that such and such 
men do exist in the country, then surely 
in wisdom you ought to prevent their 
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number from increasing by timely conci- 


liation of the body of moderate men, who ' 
' ertionsin the popular cause ; aad of these 


desire only rcform. In this opinion I per- 
fectly acquiesce with my learned friend. 
I betieve that the number of persons who 
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ters in the country, who had on former 
occasions distinguished themselves by ex- 


justly eminent men I desire to speak as I 


‘feel, with the utmost respect for their ta- 


are discontented with the government of | 


the cguntry, and who desire to overthrow 
it, is very few, indeed. But the right 
hon. gentleman says, that the friends of 
moderate reform are few, and that no ad- 
vantage is to be gained by conceding to 
this very small body what will not satisfy 
the silent which he contends is more 
numerous; and he vehemently demands 
to know whom he is to divide, whom to 
separate, and what benefit he is to obtain 
from this surrender? To this I answer, 
that if there be two bcdies, it is wisdom, 
it is policy, to prevent the one from fal- 
ling into the other, by granting to the 
moderate what is just and reasonable. If 
the argument of the right hon. gentleman 
be correct, the necessity fur concession is 
more imperious; it is only by these means 
that you can check the spirit of prosely- 
tism, and prevent a conversion that by- 
and-by will be too formidable for you to 
resist. Mark this, and sce how it applies 
to the precedent of Ireland. In the re- 

ort that has been made by the parliament 
of that kingdom on the present disorders, 
it is said, that so long ago as the year 
1791, their existed some societies in that 
country, who harboured the desire of se- 
paration from England, and who wished 
to set up a republican form of govern- 
ment. The report does not state what 
was the precise number of those societies 
in 1791; it declares, however, that the 
number was small and insignificant. From 
small beginnings, however, they have 
increased to the alarming number of 
100,000 men in the province ot Ulster 
only. By what means have they so in- 
creased, and who are the proselytes that 
swell their numbers to so gigantic a size? 
Obviously the men who had no such de- 
sign originally ; obviously the persons who 
had no other object in view in all the pe- 
titions which they presented, than Ca- 
tholic emancipation and reform in parlia- 
ment. This is also admitted by the report. 
The spirit of refurm spread over the coun- 
try; they made humble, earnest, and re- 
peated applications to the castle for re- 
dress ; but there they found a fixed deter- 
mination to resist every claim, and a rooted 
aversion to every thing that bore even the 
colour of reform. They made their ap- 
plications to all the considerable charac- 
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lents and virtues. But, unfortunately, 
they were so alarmed by the French re- 
volution, and by the cry which had been 
so artfully set up by ministers of the dan- 
ger of infection, that they could not listen 
to the complaint. What was the conse- 
quence? These bodies of men, who found | 
it vain to expect it from the government 
at the castle, or from the parliament, and 
having no where else to recur for redress, 
joined the societics, whom the report ac- 
cuses of cherishing the desire of separa- 
tion from England; and became converts 
to all those notions of extravagant and 
frantic ambition, which the report lays to 
their charge, and which threatens conse- 
quences so dreadful and alarming, that no 
man can contemplate them without horror 
and dismay. 

What, then, is the lesson to be derived 
from this example, but that the compara- 
tively small societies of 1791 became strong 
and formidable by the accession of the 
many who had nove in common with 
them in the outset? I wish it were pos- 
sible for us to draw the line more accu- 
rately between the small number that the 
report describes to have had mischievous 
objects originally in view, and the nume- 
rous bodies who were made converts by 
the neglect of their petition for constitu- 
tional rights. Is it improbable that the 
original few were not more than ten or 
twenty thousand in number? What, 
then, do I learn from this? That the 
impolitic and unjust refusal of government, 
to attend to the applications of the mode- 
rate, made 80 or 90,000 proselytes from 
moderation to violence. This is the 
lesson which the book of Ireland exhibits! 
Can you refuse your assent to the moral ? 
Will any man argue, that if reform had 
been conceded to the 80 or 90,000 mode- 
rate petitioners, you would have this day 
to deplore the union of 100,000 men, 
bent on objects so extensive, so alarming, 
so calamitous? I wish to warn you by 
this example. Every argument that 
you have heard used this d:y was used at 
Dublin, In the short sighted pride and 
obstinacy of the government, they turned 
a deaf ear to the supplicant; they have 
now, perhaps, in the alta field to brave 
the asserter. Unwarned, untutored by 
example, are you still to go on with the 
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same contemptuous and stubborn pride ? 
I by no means think that Great Britain is 
at this moment in the same situation as 
Ireland. I by no means think that the 
discontents of this country have risen to 
such a height as to make us fear for the 
general peace of the country; but I de- 
precate the course which has been pursued 
in Ireland. What England is now, Ire- 
land wasin 1791. What was said of the few, 
they have now applied to the many; and 
as there are discontents in this country, 
which we can neither dissemble nor con- 
ceal, let us not, by an unwise and criminal 
disdain, irritate and fret them into vio- 
lence and disorder. The discontents may 
happily subside; but a man must be san- 
guine indeed in his temper, or dull in his 
intellect, if he would leave to the opera- 
tion of ehance what he might more cer- 
tainly obtain by the exercise of reason. 
Every thing that is dear and urgent to 
the minds of Englishmen presses upon 
us; in the critical moment at which I 
now address you, a day, an hour, ought 
not to elapse, without giving to ourselves 
the chance of this recovery. When go- 
vernment is daily presenting itself in the 
shape of weakness that borders on disso- 
lution—unequal to all the functions of 
useful strength, and formidable only in 
pernicious corruption—weak in power, 
and strong only in influence—am I to be 
told that such a state of things can go on 
with safety to any branch of the constitu- 
tion? If men think that, under the im- 
pression of such a system, we can go on 
without a recurrence to first principles, 
they ape in direct opposition to all the- 
ory and all practice. ese discontents 
cannot, in their nature, subside under de- 
tected weakness and exposed incapacity. 
_In their progress and increase (and in- 
crease they must), who shall say that di- 
rection can be given to the torrent, or 
that, having broken its bounds, it can be 
kept from overwhelming the country ? 
Sir, it is not the part of statesmen, it is 
not the part of rational beings, to amuse 
ourselves with such fallacious dreams; we 
must not sit down and lament over 
our hapless situation ; we must not deliver 
ourselves up to an imbecile saad app 
that would animate the eEpree of dan- 
ger; but by a seasonable and vigorous 
measure of wisdom, meet it with asufficient 
and seasonable remedy. We may be dis- 
appointed. We may fail in the applica- 
tion, for no man can be certain of his 
footing on ground that is unexplored ; 
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but we shall at least have a chance for 
success—we shall at least do what belong 
to legislators, and to rational beings on 
the occasion, and I have confidence that 
our efforts would not be in vain. I say 


that we should give ourselves a chance, 


and, I may add, the best chance, for deli- 

verance; since it would exhibit to the 

country a proof that we had conquered 

the first great difficulty that stood in the 

ne of bettering our condition—that we 
a 


conquered ourselves. We had given 


_@ generous triumph to reason over preju- 


dice; we had given a death blow to those 


miserable distinctions of whig and tory, 
under which the warfare had been main- 
tained between pride and prilege’ and 


through the contention of our rival jea- 
lousies, the genuine rights of the many 
had been gradually undermined, and frit- 
tered away. I say, that this would be giv- 
ing us the best chance; because, seeing 
every thing go on from bad to worse— 
seeing the progress of the most scandalous 
waste countenanced by the most criminal 
confidence, and that the effrontery of 
corruption no longer requires the mask of 
concealment—seeing liberty daily infring- 
ed, and the vital springs of the nation in- 
sufficient for the extravagance of a dissi- 
pated government, I must believe, that, 
unless the people are mad or stupid, they 
will suspect that there is something fun- 
damentally vicious in our system, and 
which no reform would be equal to cor- 
rect. Then, to prevent all this, and to 
try if we can effect a reform without 
touching the main pillars of the constitu- 
tion, without changing its forms, or dis- 
turbing the harmony of its parts, without 
putting any thing out of its place, or af- 
fecting the securities which we justly hold 
to be so sacred, is, I say, the only chance 
which we have forretrieving ourmisfortunes 
by the road of quietand tranquillity, andby 
which national strength may be recovered 
without disturbing the property of a single 
individual. | 

It has been said, that the House pos- 
sesses the confidence of the country as 
much as ever. This, in truth, is as much 
as to say, that his majesty’s ministers pos- 
sess the confidence of the country in the 
same degree as ever, since the majority of 
the House support and applaud the mea- 
sures of the government, and give their 
countenance to all the evils which we are 
doomed to endure. I was very much 
surprised to hear any proposition so un- 
accountable advanccd by any _ person 
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eqnnected with ministers, particularly as. 
the noble lord (Hawkesbury) had, but a 
sentence or two before, aeknowledged 
that there had been, to be sure, a number 
of petitions presented to his majesty for 
the dismission of his ministers. The one 
assertion is utterly incompatible with the 
other, unless he means to assert, that the 
petitions which have been presented to 
the throne are of no importance. The 
noble lord can hardly, 1 thiok, speak in 
this contemptuous manner of the petitions 
from Middlesex, London, Westminster, 
Surrey, Hampshire, York, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and many other places, unless 
he means to insinuate that they are proofs 
only of our very great industry, and that 
they are not the genuine sense of the dis- 
tricts from which they come. If the 
noble lord ascribes them to our industry, 
he gives us credit for much more merit of 
that kind than we are entitled to. It cer- 
tainly is not the peculiar characteristic of 
the present opposition, that they are v 

industrious in agitating the public mind. 
But, grant to the noble lord his position 
—be it to our industry that all these peti- 
tions are to be ascribed. If industry 
could procure them, was it our modera- 
tion, our good will and forbearance, that 
have made us for fourteen years relax 
from this industry, and never bring for- 
ward these petitions until now? No, Sir, 
it is not to our industry that they are to 
be ascribed now, nor to our forbearance 
that they did not come before. The 
noble lord will not give us credit for this 
forbearance; and the consequence is, 
that he must own, upon his imputation of 
industry, that the present is the first time 
when we were sure of the people, and that 
these petitions are a proof that at length 
the confidence of the people in ministers 
are shaken. That it is so, it is in vain for 
the noble lord to deny. They who in 
former times were eager to show their 
confidence by addresses, have now been 
a8 eager to express their disapprobation 
in petitions for their removal. How, 
then, can we say that the confidence of 
the pore is not shaken? Is confidence 
to always against the people, and 
never for them? Itis a notable argument, 
that because we do not find, at the gene- 
ral election, very material changes in the 
representation, the sentiments of the 
people continue the same, in favour of 
the war, and in favour of his majesty’s 
ministers. The very ground of the pre- 
_ sent discussion gives the answer to this 
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argument. Why do we agitate the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform? Why, 
but because a general election does not 
afford to the people the means of expres- 
sing their voice; because this House is 
not a sufficient representative of the peo- 
ple? Gentlemen are fond of arguing in 
this circle. When we contend that mi- 
nisters have not the confidence of the 
people; they tell us that parliament is the 

ithful representative of the sense of the 
country. When we assert that the repre- 
sentation is defective, and show, from the 
petitions to the throne, that the House 
does not speak the voice of the people, 
they turn to the general election, and say, 
that at this period they had an opportu- 
nity of choosing faithful organs of their 
ot he and because very little or no 
change hag taken place in the represen- 
tation, the sense of the people must be 
the same. Sir, it is in vain for gentlemen 
to shelter themselves by this mode of rea- 
soning. We assert, that under the pre- 
sent form and practice of elections, we 
cannot expect to see any remurkable 
change produced by a general election. 
We must argue from experience. Let us 
look back to the period of the American 
war. It will not be denied by the right 
hon. gentleman, that towards the end of 
that war, it became extremely unpopular, 
and that the king’s ministers Jost the con- 
fidence of the nation. In the year 1780, 
a dissolution took place, and then it was na- 
turally imagined by superficial observers, 
who did not examine the real state of 
representation, that the people would 
have returned a parliament that would 
have unequivocally spoken their senti- 
ments on the occasion. What was the 
case? I am able to speak with conside- 
rable precision. At that time I was 
much more than I am at present in the 
way of knowing N pabdiiaeted the individuals 
returned, and of making an accurate esti- 
mate of the accession gained to the popu- 
lar side by that election. I can take 
upon me to say, that the change was 
very small indeed: not more than three 
or four persons were added to the number 
of those who had from the beginning op- 
posed the disastrous career of the minis- 
ters in that war. I remember that, upon 
that occasion, lord North made use 
of precisely the same argument as is now 
brought forward: ‘* What!" said he, 
‘‘ can you contend the war is unpopular, 
after the declaration in its favour that the 
people have made by their choice of re- 
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presentatives? The general election is 
the proof that the war continues to be 
the war of the people of England.” Such 
was the argument of lord North, and yet 
& was notoriously otherwise; so notori- 
ously otherwise, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, made a just and striking use 
of it, to demonstrate the necessity of a 
parliamentary reform. He referred to this 
event as to a demonstration of this doc- 
trine. ** You see,” said he, * that so defec- 
tive, so inadequate, is the present practice, 
atleast of the elective franchise that no im- 
pression of national calamity, no conviction 
of ministerial error, no abhorrenceof dis- 
astrous war, is sufficient to stand against 
that corrupt influence which has mixed 
itself with election, and which drowns 
and stifles the popular voice.”? Upon 
this statement, and upon this unanswer- 
able argument, the right hon. gentleman 
acted in the year 1782. When he pro- 
posed a parliamentary reform, he did it 
expressly on the ground of the experience 
of 1780, and he made an explicit declara- 
tion, that we had no other security by 
which to guard ourselves against the re- 
turn of the same evils. He repeated this 
warning in 1783 and in 1785. It was the 
leading principle of his conduct. ¢* With- 
out a reform,” said he * the nation cannot 
be safe; this war may be put an end to, 
but what will protect you against another ? 
as certainly as the spirit which engender- 
ed the present war, actuates the secret 
councils of the crown, will you, under the 
influence of a defective representation, be 
involved again in new wars, and in similar 
calamities.’ This was his argument in 
1782, this was his prophecy, and the 
right hon. gentleman was a true prophet. 
Precisely as he pronounced it, the event 
happened; another war took place, and I 
am sure it will not be considered as an 
aggravation of its character, that it is at 
least equal in disaster to the war of which 
the right hon. gentleman complained. 
‘¢ The defect of representation,” he said, 
‘is the national disease; and unless 
you apply a remedy directly to that 
disease, you must inevitably take the 
consequences with which it is pregnant.” 
With such an authority, can any man 
deny that I reason right? Did not the 
right hon. gentleman demonstrate _ his 
case? Good God! what a fate is that of 
the right hon. gentleman, and in what a 
state of whimsical contradiction does he 
stand! During the whole course of his 
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administration, and particularly during 
the course of the present war, every 
prediction that he has made, every hope 
that he has held out, every prophecy 
that he has hazarded, has failed; he 
has disappointed the expectations that he 
has raised; and every promise that he 
has given, has proved to be fallacious. 
Yet for these very declarations, and not- 
withstanding these failures, we have called 
him a wise minister. We have given hin 
our confidence on account of his predic- 
tions, and have continued it upon their 
failure. The only instance in which he 
really predicted what has come to pass, 
we treated with stubborn incredulity. In 
1785, he pronounced the awful prophecy, 
‘¢ Without a parliamentary reform the na- 
tion will be plunged into new wars ; with- 
out a parliamentary reform you cannot 
be safe against bad ministers, nor can even 
goed ministers be of use to you.” Such 
was his prediction; and it has come upon 
us. It would seem as if the whole life of 
the right hon. gentleman, from that pe- 
riod had been destined by Providence for 
the illustration of his warning. If I were 
disposed to consider him as a real enthu- 
siast, and a bigot in divination, we might 
be apt to think that he had himself taken 
measures for the verification of his pro- 
phecy. For he might now exclaim to us, 
with the proud fervour of success, “ You 
see the consequence of not listening to 
the oracle. I told you what would hap- 
pen; itis true that your destruction is 
complete: 1 have plunged you into a new 
war; L have exhausted you as a people; 
I have brought you to the brink of ruin, 
but I told you before-hand what would 
happen; I told you, that without a reform 
in the representation of the people, no 
minister, however wise, could save you; 
you denied me my means, and you take 
the consequence !" ° 

But a reform in the representation, say 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, is not called for by the country ; 
and though meetings have been held in 
various parts of the kingdom, and peti- 
tions have come up for the dismissal of 
ministcrs, they have not expressed a wish 
for reform. In answer to this argument 
it is only necessary to observe, that the 
restrictions which have been recently laid 
on mectings of the people and on popular 
discussion, may serve to account for the 
question of reform not being mixed with 
that which was the subject ot their imme- 
diate considcration, The purpose of the 
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meeting is necessarily specified in the re- | the people, as well as a marked disinte- 
quisition to the sheriff; and if any other | restedness and forbearance on their own 
business were attempted to be brought’ parts, by which they have, in an ex- 
forward, the sheriff would have the power‘ emplary manner made their own eco- 
of dispersing the meeting. Their silence,; nomy to keep pace with the increased 
therefore, upon the subject is no proof} demands for the public service? Are 
either way. But granting even the fact, | these the sources of the strength of 
that the country does not now call for | government? I forbear, Sir, to push the 
this reform—a fact which, however, I; inquiry. I forbear to allude more parti- 
deny—is the country in such a situation | cularly to symptoms which no man can 
as to make it improbable that the univer- | contemplate at this moment without grief 
sal demand of a parliamentary reform, | anddismay. It is not the declarations of 
which has burst from the peoole of Ire-| right hon. gentlemen that constitute the 
land will not be speedily communicated ; strength of a government. That govern- 
by sympathy to the people of England?; ment alone is strong that possesses the 
When I see that the treatment which the | hearts of the people; and will any man 
people of Ireland have received upon this | contend that we should not be more likely 
subject, has exasperated their minds to| to add strength to the state, if we were 
such a degree as to throw the whole of! to extend the basis of the popular repre- 
that kingdom into confusion, and that we! sentation? Would not a House of Com- 
have daily to dread the danger of actual, mons, freely elected, be more likely to 
insurrection, shall I not take measures to| conciliate the support of the people? If 
prevent the rise of a passion that may | this be true in the abstract, it is certainly 
swell into equal tumult? The nearness | our peculiar duty to look for this support 
of the two countries, the sympathetic in-| in the hour of difficulty. What man whe 
terest, the similarity of language, of con-| foresees a hurricane is not desirous of 
stitution, and almost of suffering, make it| strengthening his house? Shall nations 
provable that the one nation will catch | alone be blind to the dictates of reason? 
the disease of the other, unless we inter-| Let us not, Sir, be deterred from this act 
pose a seasonable cure. Is it not wisdom, | of prudence by the false representations 
is it not prudence to erect a standard} that are madeto us. France is the phan- 
around which all the patriotism and mo-j| tom that is constantly held out to terrify 
deration of the kingdom may rally, and| us from our purpose. Look at France; 
the government be strengthened against | it will not be denied but that she stands 
tie violence of the few by the counte-| on the broad basis of free representation. 
nance and support of the many ? Whatever other views the government of 
The right hon. gentleman speaks, Sir, | France may exhibit, and which may afford 
of the. strength of government. But | just alarm to other nations, it cannot be 
what symptom of strength does it ex-j| denied that her representative system has 
hibit?) Is it the cordiality of all the} proved itseif capable of vigorous exer- 
branches of the national force? Is it the | tion. 
harmony that happily reigns in all the} Now, Sir, though I do not wish you 
departments of the executive power? Is | to imitate France, and though I am per- 
it the reciprocal affection that subsists| suaded you have no necessity for any 
between the government and the people? | terror of’ such imitation being forced upon 
Is it in the energy with which the people | you, yet I say that you ought to be as 
are eager to carry into execution the| ready to adopt the virtues, as you are 
measures of the administration, from the | steady in averting from the country, the 
heart-felt conviction that they are found-| vices of France. If it is clearly demon- 
ed in wisdom, favourable to their own | strated, that genuine representation alone 
freedom, and calculated for national hap- | can give solid power, and that in order to 
piness? Is it because our resources are | make government strong, the people must 
flourishing and untouched, because our | make the government; you ought to act 
vigour is undiminislied, because our spirit | on this grand maxim of political wisdom 
is animated by success, and our courage | thus demonstrated, and call in the people, 
by our glory? Is it because government | according to the original principles of 
have in a perilous situation, when they | your system, to the strength of your go- 
have been obliged to call upon the coun-/| vernment. In doing this you will not in- 
try for sacrifices, shown a conciliating | novate, you will not imitate. In making 
tenderness and regard for the rights of | the people of England a constituent part 
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of the government of England, you de ho 
more than restore the genuine edifice de- 
signed and framed by our ancestors. An 
hon. baronet spoke of the instability of 
democracies, and says, that history does 
not give us the example of one that has 
lasted eighty years. ge, T am not speak- 
ing of pure democracies, and therefore 
his allusion does not apply to my argu- 
ment. Eighty years, however, of peace 
and repose would be pretty well for any 
people to enjoy, and would be no bad re- 
commendation of a pure democracy. I 
am ready, however, to agree with the 
honourable baronet, that, according to 
the experience of history, the ancient de- 
mocracies of the world were vicious and 
objectionable on many accounts; their 
mstability, their injustice, and many other 
vices, cannot be overlooked ; but, surely, 
when we turn to the ancient democracies of 
Greece, when we eee them in all the splen- 
dour of artsand ofarms, when weseeto what 
an elevation they carried the powers of man, 
it cannot be denied that, however vicious 
on the score of ingratitude or of injustice, 
they were, at least, the pregnant source 
of national strength, and that in particular 
they brought forth this strength in a pe- 
cular manner in the moment of difficulty 
and distress. When we look at the de- 
mocracies of the ancient world, we are 
compelled to acknowledge their oppres- 
sions to their dependencies, their horrible 
acts of injustice and of ingratitude to their 
own citizens ; but they compel us also to 
admiration by their vigour, their con- 
stancy, their spirit, and their exertions 
in pact great emergency in which they 
are called upontoact. Weare compelled 
to own, that it gives a power, of which 
no other form of government is capable. 
Why? Because it incorporates every man 
with the state, because it arouses every 
thing that belongs to the soul, as well as 
to the body of man: because it makes 
every individual feel that he is fighting for 
himself, and not for another; that it is 
his own cause, his own safety, his own 
concern, his own dignity on the face of 
the earth, and his own interest on the 
identical soil which he has to maintain, 
and accordingly we find that whatever 
may be objected to them on account of 
the turbulency of the passions which th 

engender, their short duration, and their 
disgusting vices, they have exacted from 
the common suffrage of mankind the palm 
of strength and vigour. Who that reads 
the history of the Persian war—what boy, 
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whose heart is warmed by the grand and 
sublime actions which the democratie spirit 


produced, does not find in this principle 


the key to all the wonders which were 
achieved at Thermopyle and elsewhere, 
and of which the recent and marvellous 
acts of the French people are pregnant 
examples? He sees that the principle of 
liberty only could create the sublime and 
irresistible emotion ; and it is in vain to 
deny, from the striking illustration that 
our own times have given, that the pria- 
ciple is eternal, and that it belongs to the 
heart of man. Shall we then, refuse to 
take the benefit of this invigorating prin- 
ciple. Shall we refuse to take the benefit 
which the wisdom of our ancestors resolved 
that it should confer on the British con- 
stitution? With the knowledge that it can 
be reinfused into our system without 
violence, without disturbing any one of its 
parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, 
or so stupid, as to hesitate for one hour 
to restore ourselves to the health which it 
would be sure to give? When we see the 
giant power that it confers upon others, 
we ought not to withhold it from Great 
Britain. How long is it since we were 
told in this House, that France was a 
blank in the map of Europe, and that she 
lay an easy prey to any power that might 
be disposed to divide and plunder her? 
Yet we see that, by the mere force and 
spirit of this principle, France has brought 
all Europe at her feet. Without disguis- 
ing the vices of France, without overlook- 
ing the horrors that have been committed, 
and that have tarnished the glory of the 
revolution, it cannot be denied that they 
have exemplified the doctrine, that if you 
wish for power you must look to liberty. 
If ever there was a moment when this 
maxim ought to be dear to us, it is the 
present. We have tried all other means; 
we have had recourse to every stratagem 
that artifice, that influence, ha cunning 
could suggest; we have addressed our- 
selves to all the base passions of the na-— 
tion; we have addressed ourselves te 
pride, to avarice, to fear; we have awaken- 
ed all the interested emotions; we have 
employed every thing that flattery, every 
thing that address, every thing that privi- 
lege could effect ; we have tried to terrify 
them into exertion, and al] has been un- 
equal to our emergency. Let ustry them 
by the only means which experience de- 
monstrates to be invincible; let us address 
ourselves to their love; let us identify 
them with ourselves: let us make it their 
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own cause as well as ours! To induce 
them to come forward in support of the 
state, let us make them a part of the state ; 
and this they become the very instant you 
give them a House of Commons that is 
the faithful organ of their will. Then, 
Sir, waen you have made them believe 
and feel that there can be but one interest 
in ‘the country, you will never call upon 
them in vain for exertion. Can this be 
the case as the House of Commons is now 
constituted? Can they think so if they 
review the administration of the right hon. 
gentleman, every part of which must con- 
vince them, that the present representa- 
tion is a mockery and a shadow ? 

I shall not, Sir, go over the whole of 
that series of disastrous measures which 
has forced upon the country the impres- 
sion that the House of Commons has lost 
its efficacy in the system of government. 
But let us look back to the very singular 
circumstances under which the right hon. 
gentleman came into power: from this we 
shall see in what estimation the House of 
Commons is held, even by government 
itself, when it does not suit their purpose 
to extol it as the representative of the 
people. The right hon. gentleman came 
into power against the sense of the majo- 
rity of the then House of Commons; and, 
armed with all the corrupt power of the 
crown, he stood, and successfully resisted 
the power of the House of Commons. He 
declared, that it was not the representa- 
tive of the people, that it did not speak 
the sense of the nation, and he derided its 
weakness and inefficiency. What ia the 
doctrine that this conduct in 1784 promul- 
gated? That the House of Commons, 
so long as it obeys the will of the minister, 
so long as it grants every thing which he 
demands, so long as it supports every 
measure which he brings forward, is the 

enuine representative of the country—so 
ong it is powerful and omnipotent: but, 
the moment that a House of Commons 
presumes to be the censor of government, 
the moment that it assumes the character 
of defiance and opposition, from that in- 
stant it ceases to have power or authority 
in the kingdom—it then becomes a straw 
which the minister can puff away with a 
breath. This he did in 1784, and com- 


pleted his triumph. Since that time, who. 


will say that the corrupt influence of the 

crown has not made enormous strides in 

destroying the power of election? Since 

that time, four-fifths of the clective fran- 

chises of Scotland, and Cornwall particu- 
* 
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larly, have passed into the hands of go- 
vernment ; and the prediction which Mr. 
Burke then made upon the occasion has 
been literally fulfilled—no House of Com- 
mons has been since found strong enough 
to oppose the ministers of the crown. It 
has been said, that that period was not 
proper to be taken as a test of the public . 
spirit on the subject of representation ; 
that it was a moment of national prospe- 
rity, and that nothing can be decided for 
or against representation by that prece- 
dent. It was, however, in that moment 
that the seeds of rottenness and dissolu- 
tion were sown. I thought I saw them 
at the time, and I have been confirmed in 
my observation by every thing that has 
occurred since. I pass over all the period 
between that time up to the present war, 
not because it is not fruitful of examples, 
but because I do not wish to trespass upon 
your time. The present war, say minis- 
ters, was popular in its commencement ; 
the same was said of the commencement 
of the American war. I wil] not stop to 
inquire into the truth of the assertion, 
though it is at least doubtful. I will not 
deny that, through the artful machina- 
tions of government, a clamour was ex- 
cited of the interested, which ministers 
called the voice of the nation, Whatever 
may have been the case, however, in the 
outset of the two wars, the progress in 
the public opinion has been the same im 
both; and I aver, that as in the Americaa 
war the public opinion had changed, 
though no change was produced by the 

eral election of 1780, so now, for the 
ast two years, the present war has been 
universally unpopular in England, though 
it has not made its voice to be heard in 
the choice of representatives. Though 
the general election has not produced a 
change of men, yet he must be a dull 
observer of the public mind who says that 
the general election did not afford a strik- 
ing proof of a change in the sentiments of 
the people. For what was the conduct of 
the candidates in populous places on the 
two sides ? We boasted of having opposed 
the war; we made it our claim and our 
appeal to the confidence of the people, 
that we had resisted every one of the 
measures by which the government has 
brought us into our present condition. 
What was the conduct of the candidates 
on the other side? It consisted of apolo- 
gies for their past offence of supporting 
the war; it consisted of whining and cant- 
ing explanations, in descriptions of alarms, 
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and not unfrequently in misrepresenta- | form of the system, who ought now, in 


tions of facts. Such was the feeling con- 
veyed by the general election. It served 
to convince every observing man, that if 
the representative system had been per- 
fect, or the practice pure, the new par- 
liament would have decidedly voted against 
the continuance ofthe war. Seeing, then, 
the conduct they have pursued, can the 
people have confidence in this House? 
Can they have confidence in a House that 
has given their countenance to misrepre- 
sentation through the whole course of the 
war? Suppose the people were to look 
for the history of the events that have 
happened in this war, and for the condi- 
tion of the country, to the king’s speeches 
from the throne, and to the addresses of 
the two Houses of parliament ; they would 
see that almost in every instance his ma- 
Jesty has declared from the throne, and 
the House of Commons has replied in 
‘humble addresses, that our prospects were 
improved, and that the country was flou- 
rishing and prosperous. Look at all the 
king’s speeches and addresses since the 
year 1793, and you will find that this is 
their general tone and language. And 
yet, this is the House of Commons in 
which the people of England are to have 
confidence! Amidst all the failures and 
sufferings which they have had to deplore, 
and in their present condition of dread- 
ful and unparaileled calamity, they are 
called upon to trust to a House of Com- 
mons, that assures them their prospects 
and situation have been graduallv improv- 
ing since the year 1793! 

There has been, at differcnt times, a 
great deal of dispute about virtual repre- 
sentation. Sir, lam no great advocate for 
these nice subtleties and special pleadings 
on the constitution; much depends upon 
appearance as well as reality. I know 
well that a popular body of 558 gentle- 
men, if truly independent of the crown, 
would be a strong barrier to the people ; 
but the House of Commons should not 
only be, but appear to be, the representa- 
tives of the people; the system should 
satisfy the prejudices and the pride, as 
well as the reason of the people; and you 
never can expect to give the just impres- 
sion which a House of Commons ought to 
make on the people, until you derive it 
unequivocally from them. It is asked, 
why gentlemen, who were against a par- 
liamentary reform on former occasions, 
should vote for it now? Ten years ago, 
men might reasonably object to any re- 


my opinion, to be governed by motives 
that are irresistible in its favour. They 
might look back with something like satis- 
faction and triumph to former parliaments, 
and console themselves with the reflection, 
that though, in moments of an ordinary 
kind, in the common course of human 
events, parliament might abate from its 
vigilance, and give a greater degree of 
confidence than was strictly conformable 
with representative duty—yet there was a 
point beyond which no artifice of power, 
no influence of corruption, could carry 
them; that there were barriers in the 
British constitution, over which the House 
of Commons never would leap, and that 
the moment of danger and alarm would be 
the signal for the return of parliament to 
its post. Such might have been the rea- 
soning of gentlemen on the experience of 
former parliaments; and with this rooted 
trust in the latent efficacy of parliament, 
they might have objected to any attempt 
that should cherish hopes of a change in 
the system itself. But what will the same 
gentlemen say after the experience of the 
last and the present parliament? What re- 
liance can they have for any one vestige 
of the constitution that is yet left to us? 
Or rather, what privilege, what right, 
what security, has not been already vio- 
lated ?—** quid intactum nefasti liquimus?” 
And, seeing that in no one instance have 
they hesitated to go the full length of 
every outrage that was conceived by the 
minister—that they have been touched by 
no scruples—deterred by no sense of 
duty—corrected by no experience of cala- 
mity—checked by no admonition or re- 
monstrance—that they have never made 
out a single case of inquiry—that they 
have never interposed a single restraint 
upon abuse, may not gentlemen consist- 
ently feel that the reform which they pre- 
viously thought unnecessary is now indis- 
pensable ? 

We have heard to-day, Sir, all the old 
arguments about honour on the one side 
being as likely as honour on the other; 
that there are good men on both sides of 
the House ; that a man may be a member 
for a close borough upon the one side of 
the House, as well as upon the other; 
and that he may be a good man, sit where 
he may. All this, Sir, is very idle lan- 
guage; it is not the question at issue. 
No man disputes the existence of private 
and individual integrity; but, Sir, this is 
not representation. Ifa man comes here 
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as the proprietor of a burgage tenure, he 
does not come here as the representative 
of the people. The whole of this system, 
as it is now carried on, is as outrageous 
to morality, as it is pernicious to just go- 
vernment; it gives a scandal to our cha- 
racter, which not merely degrades the 
House of Commons in the eyes of the 
people ; it does more, it undermines the 
xo principles: of Deer in their hearts, 
and gives a fashion to dishonesty and im- 
posture. They hear of a person giving or 
receiving four or five thousand pounee as 
the purchase money of a seat for a close 
borough; and they hear the very man, 
who received and put into his pocket the 
money, make a vehement speech in this 
House against bribery ; and they see him 
move for the commitment to prison of a 
poor, unfortunate wretch at your bar, 
who has been convicted in taking a single 
guinea for his vote in the va borough, 
haps, where he had publicly and un- 
Flushingly sold his influence, though that 
miserable guinea was necessary to save a 
family from starving, under the horrors of 
a war which he had contributed to bring 
upon the country. Sir, these are the 
things that paralyze you to the heart; 
these are the things that vitiate the whole 
system, that spread degeneracy, hypo- 
crisy, and sordid fraud, over the country, 
and take from us the energies of virtue, 
and sap the foundations of patriotism and 
spirit. The system that encourages so 
much vice ought to be put an end to; 
and it is no ument that, because it 
lasted a long time without mischief, it 
ought now to be continued, when it is 
found to be pernicious. It has arisen to 
a height that defeats the very end of go- 
vernment; it must sink under its own 
weakness. And this, Sir, is not a case 
pou to itself, but inseparable from all 
uman institutions. All the writers of 
eminence upon forms of government have 
said, that in order to preserve them, fre- 
quent recurrence must be had to their ori- 
inal principle. This is the opinion of 
ontesquieu, as well as of Machiavel. 
Gentlemen will not be inclined to dispute 
the authority of the latter on this point at 
least; and he says, that without this re- 
currence they grow out of shape, and de- 
viate from their general form. It is only 
by recurring to former principles that any 
government can be kept pure and un- 
abused. But, say gentlemen, if any abuses 
have crept into.our system, have we not 
a corrective, whose efficacy has been 
{ VOL. XXXIII.] 
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oved, and of which ev body «a 
ores? Have we not Mr. Grenvilles 

ill as an amendment to the constitution ? 
An amendment it is; an amendment which 
acknowledges the deficiency. It is an 
avowal of a defective practice. It isa 
strong argument for a reform, because it 
would not be necessary if the plan of re- 
presentation were sufficient. But, Sir, 
there is a lumping consideration, if I may 
be allowed the phrase, which now more 
than ever ought to make every man a 
convert to parliamentary reform ; there is 
an annual revenue of twenty-three mil« 
lions sterling collected by the executive 
government from the people. Here, Sir, 
is the despot of election ; here is the new 
power that has grown up to a magnitude, 
that bears down before it every defensive 
barrier established by our ancestors for 
the protection of the people. They had 
no such tyrant to control; they had no 
such enemy to oppose. Against every 
thing that was known, against every thing 
that was seen, they did provide; but it 
did not enter into the contemplation of 
those who established the checks and bar- 
riers of our system, that they would ever 
have to stand against a revenue of twenty- 
three millions a year. ‘The whole landed 
rental of the kingdom is not estimated at 
more than twenty-five millions a year, and 
this rental is divided and dispersed over a 
large body, who cannot be supposed to 
act in concert, or to give to their power 
the force of combination and unity. But 
it is said, that though the government is 
in the receipt of a revenue of twenty-three 
millions a year, it has not the expendi- 
ture of that sum, and that its influence 
ought not to be calculated from what 
it receives, but what it has to pay away. 
I submit, however, tothe good sense and 
to the personal experience of gentlemen: 
who hear me, if it be not a manifest truth, 
that influence depends almost as much 
upon what they have to receive, as upon 
what they have to pay? And if this be 
true, of the influence which individuals: 
derive from the rentals of their estates, 
and from the expenditure of that rental, 
how much more so is it true of govern- 
ment, who, both in the receipt and ex- 
penditure of this enormous revenue, are 
actuated by one invariable principle, that 
of extending or withholding favour in 
exact proportion to the submission or re- 
sistance to their measures which the indi- 
viduals make? Compare this revenue, 
then, with that against which our ances- 
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tors were so anxious to protect us, and 
compare this revenue with all the bulwarks 
of our constitution in preceding times, 
and you must acknowledge, that though 
those bulwarks were sufficient to prec 
us in the days of kiog William and queen 
Anne, they are not equal to the enemy we 
have now to resist. 

But it is said, what will this reform do 
for us? Will it be a talisman sufficient to 
retrieve all the misfortunes which we have 
incurred? I am free to say, that it would 
not be sufficient, unless it led to reforms 
of substantial expense, and of al] the 
abuses that have crept into our govern- 
ment. But, at the same time, I think it 
would do this; I think it would give us 
the chance, as I said before, of recovery. 
It would give us, in the first place, a par- 
liament vigilant and scrupulous, and that 
would insure to us a government active 
and economical. It would prepare the 
way for every rational improvement, of 
which, without disturbing the parts, our 
constitution is susceptible. It would do 
more; it would open the way for exer- 
tions infinitely more extensive than all that 
we have hitherto made. The right hon. 
gentleman says, that we have made exer- 
tions. True: but what are they in com- 
parison to our necessity? The right hon. 
gentleman says, that when we consider 
our situation compared with that of coun- 
tries which have taken another line of 
conduct, we ought to rejoice. I confess, 
Sir, that I am at a loss to conceive what 
country the right hon. gentleman has in 
view in this comparison. Does he mean 
to assert, that the nations who preferred 
the line of neutrality to that of war, have 
fallen into a severer calamity than our- 
aelves? Does he mean to say, that Swe- 
den, or that Denmark, has suffered more 
by observing an imprudent neutrality, 
than England or Austria by wisely plung- 
ing themselves into a war? Or does he 
mean to insinuate, that Prussia bas been 
the victim of its impolicy, in getting out 
of the conflict on the first occasion? If 
this be the interpretation of the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, I do not believe 
that he will get many persons to subscribe 
to the justice of his comparison. But pro- 
bably he alludes to the fate of Holland: 
if this be the object to which he wishes to 
turn our eyes, he does it unjustly. Hol- 
land acted under the despotic mandate of 
that right hon. gentleman; and Holland, 
whatever she hus suffered, whatever may 
be her present situation, Jays her calami- 
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ties to the charge ef England. I caunot, 
then, admit of the t, that our 
situation is comparatively better than that 
of the nations who altogether kept out of 
the war, or, being drawn into it ia the 
first instance, corrected their error, and 
restored to themselves the blessings of 
peace. 

I come now to consider the specific pro- 
position of my hon. friend, and the argu- 
ments that have been brought against it. 
Let me premise, that however averse gen- 
tlemen may be to any specific tion 
of reform, if they are friendly to the prin- 
ciple, they ought to vote for the present 
question, because it is merely a motion 
for leave to bring in a bill. An opposi- 
tion to such a motion comes with a very 
ill grace from the right hon. gentleman, 
and contradicts the policy for which he 
strenuously argued. In 1785 he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill on a specific 
plan, and he fairly called for the support 
of all those who approved of the principle 
of reform, whatever might be the latitude 
of their ideas on the subject; whether 
they wished for more or less than his 
proposition, he thought that they should 
agree to the introduction of the bill, that 
it might be freely discussed in the com- 
mittee, in hopes that the united wisdom 
of the House might shape out something 
that would be generally aceeptable. 
Upon this candid argument I, for one, 
acted. I did net approve of his specific 


b pete and yet I voted with him for 


eave to bring in the bill. And this, Sir, 
has generally happened to me on all the 
former occasions, when propositions have 
been made. Though I have constantly 
been a friend to the prmciple, I have 
never before seen a specific plan that had 
my cordial approbation. That which 
Pra nearest, a of seer l tae least 
isapproved, was the plan of an: hon. ger- 
sleduan who is now no more (Mr. Flood) : : 
he was the first person who suggested the 
idea of extending what might be proper to 
add to representation, to house-keepers, 
as to a description of persons the best 
calculated to give efficacy to the repre- 
sentative system. My hon. friend's plan, 
built upon this idea, is an improvement of 
it, since it is not an attempt even to vary 
the form and outline, much less to new 
model the representation of the le; 
it keeps every thing in its place; it nei- 
ther varies the number, nor changes the 


* See Vol. 28, p. 452. 
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name, nor diverts the course of any part | principles of society, nor the abstract prin- 
of our system ; it corrects without change ; | ciples of representation, but to the first 


it extends without destruction of any esta- 
blished right ; it restores simply what has 
been injured by abuse, and reinstates what 
time has mouidered away; no man can 
have a right to complain of genuine pro- 
perty assailed ; no habit even, no mode of 
thinking, no poo will be wounded ; 
it traces back the path of the constitu- 
tion from which we have wandered, but 
it runs out into no new direction. 

A noble lord says, that the county re- 
presentation must be good, that it must 
be approved of; be it so: this proposes 
to leave the county representation where 
it is; I wish so to leave it. s, think that 
representation t to be of a compound 
nature. The ee may be eonatdered 
as territerial representation, as contradis- 
tinguished from popular ; but, in order to 
em all that I think necessary, I cer- 
tainly would not approve of any farther 
extension of this branch of the represen- 
tation.. it has been asked, whether the 
rights of corporations ought not to be 
maintained ? That is a matter for farther 
discussion. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that my opinion leads the other way ; 
but if it should be thought so, itmay be so 
modified in the bill. here is no reason- 
able objection to its introduction on ac- 
count of our not now agreeing with all its 
parts. My hon. friend with all his abili- 
ties and all the industry with which he has 
digested his proposition, does not presume 
to offer it as a perfect plan. He does not 
call upon youto adopt all his notions, nor 
does he think that everf part of his plan 
will be found to quadrate with the abstract 
principles of representation. He looks to 
what is practicablein the condition in which 
we are placed, not to what a new people 
might be tempted to hazard. My opinion, 
however unimportant it may be, goes with 
my hon. friend. I think there is enough 
of enterprise and vigour in the plan to 
restore us to health, and not enough to 
ran us into disorder. I agree with him, 
because I am firmly of opinion with all the 
philosophical writers on the subject, that 
when a country is sunk into a situation of 
apathy and abuse, it can only be recover- 
ed by recurring to first principles. 

Now, Sir, I think, that acting on this 
footing, to extend the right of election to 
house-keepers is the best and most ad- 
visable plan of reform. I think also, that 
it is the most perfect recurrence to first 
principles; I do not mean to the first 


known and recorded principles of our con- 
stitution. According to the early history 
of England, and the highest authorities on 
our parliamentary constitution, I find this 
to be the case. It is the opinion of the 
celebrated Glanville, that in all cases 
where no particular right intervenes, the 
common-law right of paying scot and lot 
was the right of election in the land. This 
Sir, was the opinion of serjeant Glanville, 
and one of the most celebrated committees 
of which our parliamentary history has to 
boast; and this, in my opinion, is the 
safest line of conduct you can adopt. But 
it is said, that extending the right of vot- 
ing to house-keepers may, in some res- 
ies be sities to universal suffrage, 

havealways deprecated universal suffrage, 
not so much on account of the confusion 
to which it would lead, as because I think 
that we should in reality lose the very 
object which we desire to obtain; be- 
cause I think it would, in its nature, em- 
barrass, and prevent the deliberative voice of 
the country from being heard. I do not 
think that you augment the Ueliberative 
body of the people by counting all the 
heads, but that in truth you confer on in- 
dividuals, by this means, the power of 
drawing forth numbers, who, without de- 
liberation, would implicitly act upon their 
will. My opiaion is, that the best plan 
of representation is that which shall bring 
into activity the greatest number of inde- 
pendent voters, and that that is defective 
which would bring forth those whose si- 
tuation and condition take from them the 
power of deliberation. 1 can have no con- 
ception of that being a good plan of elec- 
tion which should enable individuals to 
bring regiments to the poll, I hope gen- 
tlemen will not smile if I endeavour to il- 
lustrate my position by referting to the 
example of the other sex. In all the theo- 
ries and projects of the most absurd spe- 
culation, it has never been suggested that 
it would be advisable to extend the elec- 
tive suffrage to the female sex; and yet, 
justly respecting, as we must do, the men» 
tal powers, the acquirements, the discri- 
mination, and the tafents of the women of 
England, in the present improved state of 
society—knowing the og ial pe which 
they have for acquiring knowledge—that 
they have interests as dear and as import- 
ant as our own, it must be the genuine 
feeling of every gentleman who hears me, 
that all the superior classes of the female 
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sex of England must be more capable of; ed. We have for a course of years habi- 


exercising the elective suffrage with del 
beration and propriety, than the uninform- 
ed individuals of the lowest class of men 
to whom the advocates of universal suff- 
rage would extend it. And yet, why has it 
never been imagined that the right of 
election should be extended to women? 
‘Why! but because by the law of nations, 
and perhaps also by the lawof nature, that 
sex is dependent on ours; and because, 
therefore, their voices would be governed 
by the relation in which they stand in so- 
ciety. Therefore it is, Sir, that with the 
exception of companies, in which the right 
of voting merely affects property, it has 
never been in the contemplation of the 
most absurd theorists to extend the elec- 
tive franchise to the other sex. The de- 
sidcratum to be obtained, is independent 
voters, and that, I say, would be a defec- 
live system that should bring regiments of 
soldiers, of servants, and of persons whuse 
Jow condition necessarily curbed the in- 
dependence of their minds. That, then, I 
take to be the most perfect system which 
shal] include the greatest number of inde- 
pendentelectors, and exclude the greatest 
number of those who are necessarily by 
their condition dependent. I think that 
the plan of my hon. friend draws this line 
as discreetly as it can bedrawn, and it by no 
means approaches to universal suffrage. It 
would neither admit, except in particular 
instances, soldiers nor servants. Dniver- 
sal suffrage would extend the right to 
three millions of men, but there are not 
more than 700,000 houses that would 
come within the plan of my hon. friend ; 
and when it is considered, that out of these 
some are the property of minors, and that 
some persons have two or more houses, it 
would fix the number of voters for Great 
Britain at about 600,000; and I call upon 
gentlemen to say, whether this would not 
be sufficiently extensive for deliberation on 
the one hand, and yet sufticiently limited 
for order on the other. This has no simi- 
larity with universal suffrage; and yet, 
taking the number of representatives as 
they now stand, it would give to every 
member about 1,500 constituents. 

But it is said, would even this plan of 
reform protect us against the consequences 
of bribery and corruption? I do not af- 
fectto say that it would; I do not believe 
that in the present state of society we can 
be altogether free from this evil; no laws 
sill be found sufficient to eradicate an evil 


which example has so banefully establish- 


tuated the people to the sordid vice, and 
we certainly cannot wonder that a poor 
man should not scruple to take five gui- 
neas for his vote, when he knows that the 
noble lord in his neighbourhood took four 
or five thousand. But, it is to be hoped, 
that when this baneful encouragement is 
removed, the regulations that would be 
introduced would tend to diminish, if not 
altogether remove the evil. Among those 
regulations, that of shortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments would be one strong cor- 
rective; and this, I think, might be done 
with great convenience and facility by the 
plan upon which the elections would be 
made. . : 

It has often been a question, both within 
and without these walls, Low far repre- 
sentatives ought to be bound by the in- 
structions of their constituents. It isa 
question upon which my mind is not alto- 
gether made up, though I own I lean to 
the opinion, that having to legislate for 
the empire, they ought not to be altoge- 
ther guided by instructions that may be 
dictated by local interests. I cannot how- 
ever, approve of the very ungracious man- 
ner in which I sometimes hear expressions 
of contempt for the opinion of constituents. 
They are made with a very bad grace in 
the first session of a septennial parliament, 
particularly if they should come from in- 
dividuals, who inthe concluding session of 
a former parliament did not scruple to 
court the favour of the very same consti- 
tuents, by declaring that they voted 
against their conscience in compliance 
with their desire, as was the case of an 
hon. alderman of the city of London 
But, Sir, there is one class of constituents 
whose instructions it is considered as the 
implicit duty of members to obey. When 
gentlemen represent populous towns and 
cities, then it is a disputed point, whether 
they ought to obey their voice, or follow 
the dictates of their own conscience ; but, 
if they represent a noble lord or a noble 
duke, then it becomes no longer a ques- 
tion of doubt; and he is not considered 
as aman of honour who does not implicitly 
obey the orders of a single constituent. 
He is to have no conscience, no liberty, no 
discretion of his own, he is sent here 
by my lord this, or the duke of that, 
and if he does not obey the instructions 
he receives, he is not to be considered as 
aman ofhonouranda gentleman. Such 
is the mode of reasoning that prevails in 
this House. Is this fair? Is there any rer 
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ciprocity in this conduct? Isa gentleman 
to be permitted, without dishonour, to act 
in opposition to the sentiments of the city 
of London, of the city of Westminster, or 
of Bristol; but if he dares to disagree 
with the duke, or Jord, or baronet, whose 
resentative he is, that he must be con- 
idered as unfit for the society of men of 
honour. 

This, Sir, 1s the chicane and tyranny of 
corruption ; and this at the same. time, ie 
called representation. In a very great 
degree the county members are held in 
the same sort of thraldom. A number of 

possess an overweening interest in 
the county, and a gentleman is no longer 
permitted to hold his situation than as he 
acts rey to the dictates of those 
powerful families. Let us see how the 
whole of this stream of corruption has 
been diverted from the side of the people 
to that of the crown: with what constant 
persevering art, every man who is posses- 
sed of influence in counties, corporations, 
or boroughs, that will yield to the solicita- 
tions of the court, is drawn over to that 
phalanx which is opposed to the small 
remnant of popular election. I have 
looked, Sir, to the machinations of the 
present minister in this way, and I find, 
that, including the number of additional 
titles, the right hon. gentleman has made 
no fewer than 115 peers in the course of 
his administration; that is to say, he has 
bestowed no fewer than 115 titles, includ- 
ing new Creations and elevations from one 
rank to another. How many of these are 
to be ascribed to national services, and 
how eat to parliamentary interest, I 
Jeave the House to inquire. The country 
is not blind to these arts of influence, and 
it is impossible that we can expect them 
to continue to endure them. 


A noble lord has quoted a most able | here without pire the vote of a 
| person who had a 
tion, the work of my very worthy and | far 


book on the subject of the French revolu- 


Jearned friend Mr. Mackintosh, and I re- 


ine tosee that gentlemen begin to ac- 
nowledge the merits of that eminent 


writer, and that the impression that it | 
made upon me at the time, is now felt and | 
acknowledged by those who disputed its - 


authority. Thenoble lord has quoted Mr. 
Mackintosh’s book on account of the ob- 
servation which he made on the article 
which relates to the French elections ; he 
thought that their plan would lead tothe evil 
of universal suffrage. I have not forgotten 
the sarcasms that were flung out on my 
sppropation of this celebrated work ; that 
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I was told of my “ newlibrary stuffed with 
the jargon of the Rights of Man;” it now 
appears, however, that I did not greatly 
over-rate this performance, and that those 
persons now quote Mr. Mackintosh as an 
authority, who before treated him with 
splenetic scorn. My intimacy with that 
gentleman has not diminished, but increas- 
ed my admiration of his talents; and I 
can now with truth affirm, that he possesses 
as vigorous an intellect, as any man in 
this or any other country. ow, Sir, 
with all my sincere admiration of this 
book, I think the weakest and most objec- 
tionable passage in it, is that which the 
noble lord has quoted; I think. it is that 
which the learned author would himself 
be the most desirous tocorrect. Without 
descending to minute and equivocal theo- 
ries, and without inquiring farther into the 
Rights of man than what is necessary to 
our purpose, there is one position in which 
we Shall all agree—that man has the right 
tobe well governed. Now, it is obvious, 
that no people can be satisfied with a go- 
vernment from the constituent parts of 
which they are excluded. When we look 
to the kingdom of Scotland, we see a state 
of representation so monstrous and absurd 
so ridiculous and revolting, that it is good 
for nothing, except, perhaps to be placed 
by the side of the English, in order to set 
off our defective system, by the compari- 
son of one stiJl more defective. In Scot- 


| land there is no shadow even of repre- 


sentation ; there is neither a representation 
of property for the counties, nor of popu- 
lation for the towns. It is not what we 
understand in England by freeholders, who 
elect in the counties; the right is vested 
in what are called the superiorities: and 
it might so happen that all the members 
for the counties of Scotland might come 


single 
vot of property in the 
nd. This is an extreme case, but it is 
within the limits of their system. In the 
boroughs their magistrates are self-elected 
and therefore the members have nothing 
to do with the population of the towns. 
Now, Sir, having shown this to be the 
state of our representation. I ask what 
remedy there can be other than reform ? 
What can we expect as the necessary re- 
sult of a system so defective and vicious in 
all its parts, but increasing calamitics, 
until we shall be driven to a convulsion. 
that would overthrow every thing ? If we 
do not apply this remedy in time our fate 
is inevitable, Our most Ulustrious patriots, 
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the men whose memories are the dearest to 
Englishmen, have long ago pointed out to 
us parliamentary reform as the only means 
of redressing national grievance. I need 
not inform you, that sir George Savile 
was its most strenuous advocate; I need 
not tell you that the venerable and illus- 
trious Camden was through life a steady 
adviser of seusonable reform ; nay, Sir, to 
@ certain degree we have the authority of 
Mr. Burke himself for the propriety of 
correcting the abuses of our system; for 
gentlemen will remember the memorable 
answer which he gave to the argument 
that was used for our right of taxing 
America, on the score of their being vir- 
tually represented, and that they were in 
thesame situation as Manchester, Birming- 
ham, aod Sheffield. —** What !”? said Mr. 
Burke, ‘‘ when the people of America 
look up to you with the eyes of filial love 
and affection, will you turn to them the 
shameful parts of the constitution?” 
With the concurring testimony of so many 
authorities for correcting our abuses, why 
do we hesitate? Can we do any harm by 
experiment? Can we possibly put our- 
selves into a worse condition than we are? 
What advantages we shall gain, I know 
not. I think we shall gain many. I 
think we shall gain at least the chance of 
warding off the evil of confusion, growin 
out of accumulated discontent. I thin 
we shall save ourselves from the evil that 
has fallen upon Ireland. I think we shall 
satisfy the moderate, and take even from 
the violent, if any such there be, the 
power of increasing their numbers, and of 
making converts to their schemes. This, 
Sir, is my solemn opinion, and upon this 
ground it is that J recommend with ear- 
nestness and solicitude the proposition of 
roy hon, friend. 

And now, Sir, before I sit down, allow 
me to make a single observation with re- 
spect to the character and conduct of 
those who have, in conjunction with my- 
. self, felt it their duty to oppose the pro- 
gress of this disastrous war. [ hear it 
said, * You do nothing but mischief when 
you are here; and yet we should be sorry 
to sec you away.” I do not know how 
we shall be able to satisfy the gentlemen 
who feel towards us in this way. If we 
can neither do our duty without mischief, 
nor please them with doing nothing, I 
know but of one way by which we can 
give them content, and that is, by putting 
an end to our existence. With respect 
to mysglf, and I believe I can also speak 
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for others, I do not feel it consistent with 
my duty totally to secede from this House. 
I have no such intention; but, Sir, | have 
no hesitation in saying, that after seeing 
the conduct of this House, after seeing 
them give to ministers their confideuce 
and support, upon convicted failure, im- 
position, and incapacity; after seeing 
them deaf and blind to the consequences 
of a career that penetrates the hearts of 
all other inen with alarm, and that nei- 
ther reason, experience, nor duty, are 
sufficiently powerful to influence them to 
oppose the conduct of government, I cer- 
tainly do think that I may devote more 
of my time to my private pursuits, and to 
the retirement which I love, than I have 
hitherto done; I certainly think that I 
need not devote much of it to fruitless 
exertions, and to idle talk, in this House. 
Whenever it shal] appear that my efforts 
may contribute in any d to restore 
us to the situation from which the confi- 
dence of this House, in a desperate ve 
tem and an incapable administration, has 
so suddenly reduced us, I shall be found 
ready to discharge my duty. 

Sir, I have done. I have given my 
advice. I propose the remedy, and fatal 
will it be for England if pride and preju- 
dice much longer continue to op it. 
The remedy which is proposed is simple, 
easy, and practicable; it does not touch 
the vitals of the constitution ; and I sin- 
cerely believe it will restore us to peace 
andharmony. Do you not think that you 
must come to parliamentary reform soon; 
ter to come to it now 
when you have the power of deliberation, 
than when, perhaps, it may be extorted 
from you by convulsion? There is as yet 
time to frame it with freedom and discus- 
sion; it will even Pies go to the people 
with the grace and favour of a sponta- 
neous act. What will it be when it ss 
extorted from you with indignation and 
violence 2? God forbid that this should 
be the case! but now is the moment to 
prevent it; and now, I say, wisdom and 
policy recommend it to you, when you 
may enter into all the considerations to 
which it leads, rather than to postpone it 
to a time when you will have nothing to 
consider but the number and the force of 
those who demand it. It is asked, whe- 
ther liberty has not gained much of ate 
years, and whether the popular branch 
ought not, therefore, to be contest? To 
this I answer, that’ if liberty has gained 
much, power has gained more. wer 
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has been indefatigable and unwearied in 
its encroachments. nag thing has run 
in that direction through the whole course 
of the present reign. This was the opi- 
nion of sir George Savile, of the marquis 
of Rockingham, and of all the virtuous 
men whe, in their public life, proved 
themselves to be advocates for the rights of 
the people. They saw and deplored the ten- 
dency of the court; they saw that there 
was a determined spirit in the secret ad. 
visers of the crown to advance its power, 
and to encourage no administration that 
should not berid itself to that pursuit. 
Accordingly, through the whole reign, 
no administration which cherished notions 
of a different kind has been permitted to 
Jast, and nothing, therefore, or next to 
nothing, has been gained to the side of 
the people, but every thing to the crown 
in the course of the reign. During 
the whole of this period we have had no 
more than three administrations, one for 
twelve months, one for nine, and one for 
three months, that acted upon the popular 
principles of the early part of this cen- 
tury: nothing, therefore, I say has been 
gained to the people, while the constant 
current has rua towards the crown; and 
God knows what is to be the consequence, 
both to the crown and country! I be- 
lieve that we are come to the last mo- 
ment of possible remedy. I believe that 
at this moment the enemies of both are 
few; but I firmly believe that what bas 
been seen in Ireland will be experi- 
enced also here; and that if we are 
to go on in the same career with con- 
vention bills and acts of exaspera- 
tion of all kinds, the few will soon 
become the many, and that we shall have 
to pay a severe retribution for our present 
pride. What a noble lord said some 
time ago of France, may be applica- 
ble to this very subject—* What !’’ said 
he, “* negociate with France? With men 
whose hands are reeking with the blood 
of their sovereign? What, shall we de- 
grade ourselves by going to Paris, and 
there asking in bumble, diplomatic lan- 
guage, to be on a good understanding 
with them?” Gentlemen will remember 
these lofty words; and yet we have come 
to this humiliation; we have negociated 
with France; and I should not be sur- 
prised to see the noble lord himself 
( Hawkesbury) going to Paris, not at the 
of his regiment, but on a diplomatic 
mission to thuse very regicides, to pra 
to be upon a good understanding wi 
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them. Shall we, then, be blind to the 
lessons which the events of the world ex- 
hibit to our view? Pride, obstinacy, and 
insult, must end in concessions, and those 
concessions must be humble in proportion 
to our unbecoming pride. Now is the 
moment to prevent all these degradations ; 
the monarchy, the aristocracy, the le 
themselves, may vow be saved ; ‘it is only 
necessary, at this moment, te conquer 
our owe ions. Let those ministers, 
whose genius has brought us to our 
present condition, retire from the post 
to which they are unequal. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the present ad- 
ministration neither can nor ought to re- 
main in place; let them retire from his 
majesty’s councils, and then let ua, with 
aa earnest desire of recovering the coun- 
try, pursue this moderate schemé of re- 
form, under the auspices of men who 
are hkely to conciliate the opinion 
of the people. I do not speak this, 
Sir, from personal ambition. A new 
administration ought to be formed: I 
have no desire, no wish to make a part of 
any such administration; and I am sure 
that such an arrangement is feasible, and 
that it is capable of being done without 
me. My first and chief desire is to see 
this great end accomplished. I have no 
wish to be the person, or to be one of the 
persons to do it; but though my inclina- 
tion is for retirement, I shall always be 
ready to give my free and firm support to 
any administration that shall restore tw 
the country its outraged rights, and re- 
establish its strength upon the basis of 
free representation; and therefore, Sir, 
I shall certainly give my vote for the pro- 
position of my hon. friend. 

After sir W. Dolben had said a few 
words in support of the motion, the House 
divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Sheridan - - - x: 91 
Mr. William Smith ; 


The lord Hawkesbury - 
Noes S Mr. Douglas e 2 « $25 


So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 


Anson, Thomas Biddulph, Robert 
Aubrey, sir John, bt. Bird, W. Wilbertorce 
Baker, Williain Bouverie, hon. Edw. 
Bamfylde, sirC.W.bt Brogden, James | 
Barclay, Geo. Burth, Jos. Randylt 
Baring, John Burdett, sir Francis, bt 
Bastard, J. P. Byng, George 
Cavendish, lord G.A. 


YEAS 
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Coke, Thomas W. Northey, Wm. 
Coke, Edward Philips, J. G. 
Clarke, Edward Pierse, Henry 
Colquhoun, Wm. Plumer, W. 
Combe, H. Christian Pollen, G. A. 
Copley, sir Lionel, bt. Rawdon, hon. J. 
Courtenay, John ’ Rawdon, hon. George 
Crewe, John Richardson, Joseph 
Curwen, J. Christian Robson, R. B. 
Davers, sir Charles, bt Russell, lord John 
Denison, W. J. Russell, lord Wm. 


St. John, hon. St. A. 
Shum, George 


Dimsdale, baron 
Dolben, sir W., bart. - 


Dundas, Charles Spencer, lord Robert 
Dundas, hon. L. Stanley, lord 
Erskine, hon. T. Stein, John 


Sturt, Charles 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thornton, Henry 
Tierney, George 
Townshend, lord John 
Trevanion, John 
Tufton, hon. John 
Tufton, hon. Henry 
Turner, sir Charles, bt. 
Vansittart, George 
Vyner, Robert, jun. 
Walpole, hon. George 
Walwyn, James 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, Samuel 


Fitzpatrick, general 
Fletcher, sir Henry, bt 
Folkes, sir M. B. bart. 
Fox, right hon. C. J. 
Greene, James 

Grey, Charles 

Hare, James 
Harrison, John. 
Heathcote, sir G., bt. 
Hill, sir Richard, bt. 
Hobhouse, Benjamin 
Howard, Henry 
Hussey, Wm. 
Jefterys, Nathaniel 
Jekyll, Joseph 


Jervoise, J.C. Wigley, Edmund 
Knight, R. P. Wilkins, Walter 
Lemon, sir Wm. bart. Williams, sir T., bt. 
Lemon, John Williams, Owen 


Milbank, Ralph Wilson. Richard 


Milner, sir W., bart. TELLERS, 
Nicholls, John. Sheridan, R. B. 
North, Dudley, Smith, W. 


Debate in the Lords on the Duke of 


Bedford's Motion for the Dismission of his 
Majesty’s Ministers.] May 30. The 
Duke of Bedford rose, and spoke as 
follows:—After the fate which has at- 
tended the different motions which the 
state of public affairs has induced me to 
bring forward, it may, perhaps, appear 
surprising that I should again obtrude my- 
self upon your Jordships. Disappointed, 
however, us I have been upon former oc- 
casions, the circumstances in which the 
country is placed, call for every exertion 
for its salvation, which presents the slight- 
test hopes of success. I therefore feel 
myself compelled once more to call upon 
your lordships to take into your consi- 
deration the causes and the consequences 
of that situation. No man will deny the 
unexampled extent of our calamities. In 
tracing the picture of our situation for 
the last four years, the period to which I 
intend to limit my observations, there can 
be little new to which to call your lord- 
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ships attention. It is a beaten track, 
which presents little variety to the view, 
except some new calamity, and some fresh 
misfortune. But we ought not to be de- 
terred by this disagreeable prospect. It 
is our duty to exert ourselves to remove 
the causes of those calamities which we 
suffer, and to avert those dangers which 
we apprehend. The war is the first point 
to which I shall call the attention of your 
lordships, as the great source of our 
present calamities. I¢ has been said, 
that this was a war undertaken for the 
preservation of law, religion, and morality 
—a war in defence of our liberty, our 
constitution, our property. What is 
the state of property now? Has it been 
meliorated. What are the benefits which 
we have derived from the war? If you 
wished to destroy the republican govern- 
ment, consider the situation in which it 
now stands, and the circumstances in 
which you are placed. If you went to 
war upon that principle, why do you not 

rsevere upon the same und? Or 

ave ministers abandoned the cause for 
which they originally contended, because 
they find that it cannot be attained? While 
you embarked in a contest to defend 
your laws against a foreign enemy, per- 

aps it would have been as well to have se- 
cured them against an administration at 
home. Are your laws ameliorated by 
the war? On the contrary, have not 
he dearest privileges been suspended ? 

ave not laws been made against that 
very liberty which you went to war 
to defend? It has been said that we went 
to war for the preservation of religion. 
Did you expect to defend the altar by 
sutrounding it with seas of blood, or to 
secure it from violation, bg, piling round it 
the carcases of the dead? We have been 
told that we were fightingin support of mo- 
rality. Has this war, then, produced many 
examples favourable to morality? Has the 
conduct of the king of Prussia furnished ex- 
amples of morality? Do you find it in the 
dungeons of Olmutz, or in the conduct of 
those petty tyrants who buzzed about 
you when there were any hopes of success 
and disappeared when your cause was des- 
perate? —If we look at the attempts 
which have been made to negociate, we 
shall be able to judge of the hopes of 
peace under the auspices of those who 


are entrusted with the administration of 


public affairs. Can any one think, that 
the best mode of negotiation has been 
tried, or that the mcans most likely to 
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ensure success have been employed? 
That the means employed were not the 
best, I have always thought; and in this 
opinion I have been eonkrmed by the ac- 


knowledgment even of those who sup-. 


ported the war, and who, in other respects, 
approved the measures of ministers. I 
‘hold it clear from the documents pro- 
duced, that ministers were willing to 
make peace, provided Belgium was given 
up to the Emperor, or placed in such 


a situation as to be independent of France ; : 


and that France was willing to conclude 
a peace if we had agreed to cede Bel- 


gium. 
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would ask the House, then, seriously to 
consider the time and the circumstances 
in which the point was so obstinately 
maintained. After what they must have 
known of the internal situation of this 
country, after they were apprized of the 
danger ‘with which the Bank was menaced, 
was it wise to put Belgium in compe- 
tition with the public credit of this coun- 
try? I would ask, whether those short- 
sighted ministers, who risked the main 
spring of our prosperity, and the de~ 


| struction of that grand source from 


which flows all our wealth and all our 


When I reflect upon the conduct | greatness, by. insisting upon a demand 


of ministers on this occasion, knowing ' which they had no prospect of ever being 
as they must have done the critical | able to enforce, can justify the confidence 
situation of the country, and the state | of the House, or inspire hopes of success 
of our resources, I cannot feel much from their future exertions? ‘The next 


confidence in the success of any aged es point is the state of our finances. 
e. | not prepared to show the exact amount of 


at negotiation which they may ma 


I am 


They were apprized of the danger which | the debt incurred by the war; I am atraid, 
threatened public credit; they were able : however, that the payment of the interest 
to judge how far it was wise to insist ; is but scantily provided for: the annual 


upon terms when they compared them 
with the means by which they could 
be enforced. It cannot be denied, that 
the restoration of Belgium was peremp- 
torily insisted upon. . ‘The friends of mi- 


nisters, indeed, contend, that this was but - 
millions more must be raised to dee 
‘fray the interest of the debt which this 


the opening of negotiation, that the French 
‘flew off, and that no opportunity was 
given to remove obstacles.- Upon this 
subject I must refer to the facts which 
the letter of lord Malmesbury contains. 
The English minister gave in a memorial, 
proposing the general restoration to the 

mperor of all the acquisitions which the 
French had made at his expense. Upon 
this proposition a conversation ensued 
between lord Malmesbury and M. Dela- 
croix. Lord Malmesbury opened the 
subject in a manner which did him the 
highest credit. He told the French mi- 
nister, that the magnitude of the subject 
vught to exclude finesse ; that they ought 
to speak out with freedom and truth. 
He seems to say, that the restoration of 
Belgium to the Emperor would be in- 
‘sisted upon, but desires a contre projet ; 
adding, however, at the same time, that 
no expectation should be admitted that 
Belgium would be retained. Its ceasing 
to belong to the French was admitted to 
be a sine gud non. No man, then, can 
contend, unless lord Malmesbury had 
acted in opposition to his instructions, 
‘but that the ministers of this country had 
determined that Belgium should not re- 
main a part of the French republic. I 

[ VOL. XXXIITI.] 


amount of the new taxes is 74 millions ; 
but I believe a very considerable ade 
ditional sum will be requisite to cover the 
whole expense that has been incurred. 
Should the war continue three months 
longer, or for the whole of the year, three 


war has created. It appears from the ree 
port of the committee appointed to exa- 
mine into the subject in 1790, or 1791, 
that for the average of the five years pre- 
ceding, the peace establishment was 
16,850,000/. including the annual million 
for the reduction of the national debt. 
Different circumstances will make an ad- 
dition to that peace establishment of 
500,0002.; so that the whole of the ex- 
penses already incurred, the sum which 
will be found outstanding on the winding 
up of the accounts, which I compute at 
15,000,000/. the whole of the new peace 
establishment, with the additional 200,000/. 
annually voted for the reduction of the 
national debt, will now require an an- 
nual peace establishment amounting to 
26,300,000. The permanent taxes pre- 
vious to the war werestated at 13,890,000/. 
Taking the taxes imposed since 1793 for 
what they have been given, and stating 
the Jand tax at its usual amount, there 
remains upon the whole a deficiency of 
8,000, . Enormous as the burthens 
already imposed upon the country are, we 
have to lament the additional burthens 
they must yet undergo. Ten millions and 
[3 B] 
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a half ate required to cover the intérest of 
the debt which the present war has 
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stated, peace would, long ere now, have 
been concluded.—I come now to considet 


created. No one year have thé people the internal state of the country. The 
yet borne the burthen of more than three laws which have been passed on pretence 
millions, so that the dreadful weight of 72 of preserving internal tranquillity will 
millions annual burthen which they have | afford an additional proof of the pernicious 
not yet experienced, must be added to | system on which ministers have acted ; 


the pressure under which they already 
groan. Itisa priociple of the constitu- 
tion of this country, that the people 
should, as early ag possible, be apprised 
of the burthens which they must support. 
The present minister, in pursuance of this 
principle, used to boast as a particular 
merit, that he faced the difficulties we 
had to encounter, and never concealed 
the burthens which we had incurred; but 
how as he observed that principle which 
he boasted as the rule of his conduct? 
Upon this point I refer to the documents 
contained in the reports of the commit- 
tees before the House. From the begin- 
ning of 1795, the Bank directors were 
frequent and earnest in their remon- 
strances to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer; they reminded him of the ad- 
vances which they had made to govern- 
ment, and his promises of payment. 
These representations were uniformly an- 
swered with promises, that the advances 
should be repaid. These promises were 
never performed, and pew applications for 
fresh advances were made. The remon- 
strances of the Bank were despised, and 
the amonant of their advances continued 
to increase. If the whole of the corres- 
pondence between the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the Bank, to the moment 
when it was compelled to stop payment, 
does not excite the indignation of the 
House, nothing which I can add can have 
any effect. It has ever been held as the 
best means of preserving and extending 
the public prosperity, to face our difficul- 
ties and to meet all our expenses; here, 
however, the object of the minister was, 
by a chain of perfidy and deceit, to dis- 
guise the amount of our expense, and te 
conceal the real burthens of the people. 
Money was applied to purposes different 
from those for which it was granted ; 
provision was never made for the scale of 
expense which was employed, the Bank of 
England was forced to step payment; 
and public credit was exposed to utter 
ruin, to supply an expenditure which 
parliament had not sanctioned, and to 
support the mischievous schemes of minis- 
ters. Had the real object of the war been 
fairly avowed, or the expense of it fairly 


laws which I hold to be disgraceful to a 
free government, repugnant to the consti- 
tution, and inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the Revolution— 

Lord Sydney called to order, and said, 
that such language ought not to be ap- 

ed to laws which stood upon the Statute 
ook. 

The Duke of Bedford continued. The 
whole system of the present administration 
has been incompatible with good govern- 
ment. Let us look to Ireland. When I 
speak of that country, I know not in what 
terms of reprobation to express my ab- 
horrence of the system which ministers 
have pursued. Earl Fitzwilliam is sent 
out as lord lieutenant, as was understood, 
upon the pages plan of making those 
concessions which would satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the people of Ireland; he 
was deceived by ministers and sacrificed 
to their old system. Ona former occa- 
sion, when I stated that earl Fitzwilliam 
was best calculated for securing the hap 
piness of that country, I was accused of 
throwing a reproach upon lord Camden. 
From the reports I have heard of that 
noble lord, with whom I am not per- 
sonally acquainted, I am led to entertain 
as bigh an opinion of his private worth as 
I feel upon the experience of private 
friendship for the virtue and worth of his 
predecessor. But earl Fitzwilliam went 
out to carry into execution a system dear 
to the wishes of Irishmen. Lord Camden 
went out to direct a system far different, 
and avowedly hostile to those measures 
which the people of Ireland were led to 
expect, and on which their hearts were 
fixed. What has been the consequence 
of that system which ministers chose to 
employ? Every attempt to coerce has 
only spread more widely the spirit of dis- 
content; their blind perseverance m coer- 
cion has heightened discontent into disaf- 
fection, and endangered the connexion 
of thetwo countries. Such are the effects 
‘which were predicted-from the system 
which ministers chose to put in practice 
at a time when the utmost tranquillity was 
said to prevail. At home we have deeply 
to regret the events which have taken 
place under the conduct of nninisters. 

* 
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Circumstances have occurred which never 
happened before. The first appearances 
of these events I do not mean to impute to 
ministers.—I allude to the disturbances 
which have lately taken place in the navy. 


Iam aware that the subject is a delicate 


one, but its importance forces itself on 
our attention. Although we have no 
authentic documents upon this subject, 
the papers which have been circulated, 
contain facts of which there can be neo 
doubt. When the mutiny first broke out, 
the sailors made demands, many of which, 
in the opinion of every one, were reason- 
able; ethers not. So far it is known that 
certain requests were made; to these the 
Admiralty made offers, which were re- 
jected. The Admiralty then raised their 
offers, and the agreement was concluded. 
What was given, however, is thought to 
be reasonable, but the conduct of minis- 
ters in offering less than they afterwards 
granted shows that they thought this more 
than was reasonable. Are you then, 
after the examples of incapacity, which 
they have manifested, and the evils their 
measures have produced, determined to 
devote your country to destruction, by 
leaving ite affairs to the conduct of men 
who have involved you in such compli- 
cated calamities ?—I trust I have said 
enough to show that to the conduct of 
ministers we owe a great part of the cala- 
mities under which the country now suf- 
fers. I am desirous, however, to mark 
distinctly the grounds on which the motion 
proceeds. It is not merely the situation 
of the country, but it is the system by 
which the country has been governed 
which the motion aims to remedy : with- 
out a new line of conduct, without a new 
system of government, we cannot hope 
that things will continue upon their pre- 
gent footing. Various considerations 
present themselves upon this subject, and 
many changes are felt to be necessary. 
The most salutary of these is a change in 
the representation of the people. But 
even these changes must fe nugatory 
without others more important. Without 
retrenchment and economy in every de- 
partment, without correcting the abuses 
which prevail, and fairly looking at our 
situation, we cannot expect that co-ope- 
ration of the country which is necessary 
to give effect to the vigorous measures 
_ equired to extricate us from our present 
state of difficulty and danger.—There is 
only one point remaining. For four years 
Z have endeavoured to impress the House 


course of a week or a month, 
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with the opinion which I feel of the public 
measures which have been pursued, and to 
rouse your lordships to a sense of the evils 
which it threatened to produce. In the 
course of these exertions, I have been 
subjected to the foulest misrepresentation. 
Such treatment has never deterred me 
from performing my duty. [ have been 
told that to my indiscretion was owing 
the disturbance which lately broke out in 
the fleet. Had such an event actually 
been owing to any conduct of mine, I 
should have hid my head from the world, 
and buried myself and my name in objj- 
vion. When such a charge was brought 
forward, I expected that some proof of it 
would have been attempted. Yet none of 
these insinuations have deterred me from 
doing my duty. {J feel it to be the 
duty of every man to exert himself for the 
advantage of his country, if his efforts can 
be attended with the slightest hope of 
success. For four years, however, I have 
struggled to oppose a system which I con- 
ceive to be pregnant with so much disaster. 
Yet, after all the arguments I could en- 
ploy, and all the illustrations which expe- 
rience has afforded, I have not gain a 
single inch for the country. In these cir- 
cumstances there is nothing left but to 
retire. In thusretiring I hope I shall not 
be accused of inconsistency, if, in the 
I should 
again return. Whenever I can indulge 
the hope of being useful, I shall return. 
In acting in this manner I may be accused 
of folly, but at least, [ shall escape the 
charge of inconsistency. What I have 
now to propose I do not bring forward 
with any hope ofits being carried. All I 
ask is, that your lordships will turn * m 
your minds—that you will reflect seriously 
upon the situation of the country—that you 
will try to devise some means of avoiding 
the complete ruin with which we are 
threatened. By the system that has 
hitherto been pursued I cannot hope that 
the impending destruction can be averted. 
Some other line of conduct must be 
adapted. What that new system shall be 
I am not so presumptuous as to decide: 
all I desire is, that you will put an end to 
that from which we have already suffered 
so much calamity, and from which we 
have yet so much to dread. I therefore 
move: 

‘‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to remind his ma- 
jesty that his dutiful and loyal subjects, 
‘the Lords spiritual and temporal in parlia- 
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ment assembled, have, during this cala- 


mitous war, uniformly given every aid 
and assistance that could contribute to 
that support which his majesty has expe- 
rienced from a brave and a loyal people: 

* To assure his majesty, that it is even 
now with deep regret we approach his 
throne, to lay ‘before him the grievances 
under which his people labour; but that 
a sense of duty compels us to state to his 
majesty, that the desertion of all our allies, 
the triumphs of an enemy we were taught 
by his servants to despise, the public 
credit of the country impaired, the coasts 
of these kingdoms with impunity insulted, 
the exertions of the British navy sus- 
pended, and the melancholy situation into 
which Ireland has been _ industriously 
brought presents to our view a series of 
calamity unparalleled in the history of our 
country: — 

“ Humbly to state to his majesty, that 
we cannot attribute this uniform succes- 
sion of misfortune to accident or even to 
the miserable incapacity of his servants ; 
that we must regard it as the effect of a 
system of government, destructive of the 
exertions and hostile to the constitution 
of our country: 

‘«‘ That we feel it our bounden duty, 
humbly to represent to his majesty, that 
much as we lament the blood that has been 
spilt, and the burthens that have been im- 
posed on his majesty’s subjects in main- 
taining the disastrous contest in which we 
are engaged, deeply as we deplore the 
perilous state of his majesty’s kingdoms, 
we can alone regard these our present 
misfortunes as a prelude to more serious 
calamities, which we view with horror, 
but which we look forward to as the sure 
consequence of Pune in that system 
of policy which his majesty’s servants 
have pursued ¢ mon | 

«¢/That under these circumstances we 
beseech his majesty, by dismissing those 
ministers from his presence who have 
constantly insulted the enemy by their 
discourse, and encouraged them by their 
ipcapacity, to give to his subjects a proof 
of his anxiety to procure that peace which 
his people so anxiously desire. 

s¢ We entreat his majesty, by dismissing 
from his councils those men whose extra- 
vagance and: want of good faith have im- 
tah the credit of the country to display 

is desire of uniting with his subjects in 
restoring that public credit on which the 
Importance of his kingdom so maturely 
depends. . | 
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‘¢ We earnestly solicit his majesty, by - 
dismissing his nt servants, to give to 
the people of Ireland the strongest proof 
they can receive of his majesty’s dis- 
approbation of that system of treachery 
by which the present discontents of 
that country have been fostered, and of 
his majesty s intention of securing (if it 
is yet possible) the connexion that sub- 
sists between these kingdoms, by ex- 
tending to men of all descriptions in that 
oppressed country, the blessings of the 
constitution under which they were born. 

‘«¢ Finally, we implore his majesty, that 
by dismissing from his presence for ever, 
those ministers whose measures. have im- 
paired the liberties, and whose extrava- 
gance has injured the property of his sub- 
jects, he will afford a sure testimony of 
his gracious intention of co-operating in 
restoring the spirit of the British consti- 
tution, and of adopting such a system of 
economy and retrenchment as is alone 
consistent with the prosperity of his’ ex- 
hausted people.” 

The Duke of Athol did not think that 
the measure proposed in the address was 
at all calculated to meet the exigency of 
the times. The war, he acknowledged, 
had been the great source of the difficul- 
ties under which the country laboured. 
These, however, were inseparable from 
such a contest as the present. It was, in 
his opinion, necessary for the preservation 
of order, religion and law; and when 
these objects, which we had gained, were 
compared with what we had lost, we had 
no reason to complain. With respect to 
the cession of Belgium, we were not in 
the same situation now that we were in 
during lord Malmesbury’s negotiation : 
he did not conceive it therefore to be fair 
to reason from the terms which it was 
then proper to reject, to the terms which 
we ought at present to accept. In reply 
to the question of the noble duke, “ What 
had we gained by the contest ?”—we had 
gained the privilege of sitting and de- 
bating in that House; for if we had not 
entered into the war with France, neither 
he nor the noble duke would have been 
peers of the realm. Of the Sedition and 
Treason acts, he had approved, ‘as meae 
sures dictated by a temporary and urgent 
necessity. He opposed the address, upon 
the ground that it would tend to detract 
from the energy of government, to unhinge 
the administration, and even to unhinge 
the scat 


The Duke of Grafion begged leave te 
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address a few serious words to the House, 
which he hoped would prove salutary to 
the country. He spoke under an impres- 
sion, that if some measure of importance 
was not immediately adopted for its salva- 
tion, a guiph was prepared to swallow it. 
He did not wish to unhinge the govern- 
ment, as the noble earl had dreaded 
would be the effect of the motion moved, 
but he should give the address his hearty 
support upon the Appa that a continu- 
ation in error would beget a repetition of 
disaster. He desired any man to quote an 
instance in the history of the world in 
which a nation once flourishing had been 
reduced to a situation more calamitous. 
Four years ago the British empire had at- 
tained toa state of undisputed pre-emi- 
nence in Europe, and its prosperity was 
the object of envy to every surrounding 
nation; but now it was reduced to the 
lowest ebb of public distress. Our wealth, 
which was thought exhaustless, had been 
wasted by idle prodigality; and our re- 
sources, which were considered almost as 
unlimited, had fallen a victim to a system 
of most lavish profusion. He called upon 
their lordships to recollect the extent of 
our commerce, the magnitude of our ca- 
pital, the skill of our manufacturers, and 
above all the general industry of the peo- 
ple. He reminded them of the respecta- 
bility of our military establishment; a 
militia composed of the best troups, and 
commanded by officers of the largest pro- 
perty ; a standing army under the com- 
mand of experienced officers, and com- 
posed of soldiers not inferior in bravery 
or discipline to any in Europe; add to 
this, a navy acknowledged to be superior 
in force to the united fleets of every king- 
dom in the world. He thought it unne- 
cessary to dilate upon this once glorious 
but now mortifying topic. Their lord- 
ships would nd the prosperity of the 
country at that period beautifully de- 
picted ina speech delivered by Mr. Pitt 
in 1792. How he had come to depart 
from those principles, by acting upon 
which he had brought the country to that 
high state of greatness, it was for him to 
account to his conscience and to the pub- 
lic. He trusted that the change had not 
been dictated by a lust of power, if so, he 
had exceeded the criminality described in 
the maxim “ video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora sequor.” But from whatever cause 
it arose, the contrast in our situation was 
most deplorable. We stood stript of 
every ally; Austria, which had been more 
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faithful than the rest, from all the infor- 
mation he could collect, he understood to 
be now just not an enemy. The Bank of 
England, owing to a most unaccountable 
mattention on the part of the Treasury to 
the circulating specie of the country, had 
stopped payment, and had thereby re- 
ceived a blot on its character, which all 
the waters of Lethe could never efface. 
The first lord of the Treasury, as if intent 
upon its ruin, had persisted in draining it 
of its cash in spite of the representations 
of those who were best acquainted with 
its circumstances, and heedless of the 
warning which he had received from the 
stoppage of the Newcastle and other 
country banks. The indelible blot which 
it had sustained was from the hand of go- 
vernment being stretched out against it in. 
defiance of the opinion which formerly 
existed, that it was above the government. 
Other ministers would have shifted the 
odium of restraining the specie upon 
parliament; and the hand of government 
would never have appeared in the transac- 
tion; and then the Bank would have risen 
paramount to its distresses: but the pre- 
sent minister, by adopting a different 
lan, had ruined its good faith for ever. 
f a specimen of the inability of minis- 
ters to conduct the war were asked for, 
the expedition to St. Domingo alone 
would prove it. The madness of that 
measure was beyond belief. His grace 
next adverted, in terms of severe re- 
prehension, to the expedition against 
St. Domingo, in which an immense trea- 
sure had been expended, and the flower 
of the British army had fallen victims 
to a pestilential climate and dire dis- 
ease. ‘To the defence of the country mi- 
nisters had been as inattentive as they 
were wild and misguided in their foreign - 
operations. He dared not tell how few 
regular infantry there were at this mo- 
ment in the kingdom; he merely men- 
tioned the circumstance as a warning to 
the noble lord opposite, how he exposed 
the country unprotected to the attacks of 
its enemies. He censured the conduct of 
ministers for not increasing the pay of the 
sailors, when the Jast additional allowance 
was granted to the soldiers. If he was 
asked, why he did not mention the expe- 
diency of the measure in parliament at 
the time? his answer was short: had he 
thrown out the bint, all the thanks he 
would have received would have been an 
accusation that he was an encourager of 
mutiny and insurrection, He was at a 
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loss, however, to conceive any reason for | If the address which had been moved by 


the delay which took place between the | 
romise which was made to the seamen | 
by the lords of the Admiralty, and the 
delay of the execution of their engage- 
ment. Upon this ground, he had a paso 
charge to bring against ministers, confi- 
dent as he was, that had the execution of 
the engagement immediately succeeded 
the promise, there would not have been a 
second mutiny on board the fleet.—The 
next point to which he came, was one of 
a very distressing nature, namely, the 
situation of Ireland. Upon this subject 
he had but one opinion, which was, that 
if there was not a complete emancipation 
of the Catholics, a redress of the griev- 
ances of the Protestants, a parliamentary 
reform, and a total change of men, that 
country would either be involved in civil 
war, or undergo a revolution, and thus 
another republic be added to the list of 
those which the wise conduct of ministers 
had already established in all parts of Eu- 
And if a revolution was to take 
place in Ireland, no man could doubt, but 
that it would soon be followed by an event 
of a similar nature in this country. This 
was as clear to him as the relation between 
any effect and its cause. He thought that 
a parliamentary reform might prevent 
much mischief, and an eminent statesman 
a Fox), in his inimitable argument in 
avour of the measure, might have added, 
in support of it, the name of lord Bacon, 
to those of Montesquieu and Machiavel.— 
Having said thus much upon the state of 
the country, he put it to their lordships, 
by what means it had been reduced to 
that situation? Was it not by the con- 
duct of mmisters? And would they trust 
to those men to extricate them from their 
difficulties, who had brought them into the 
dilemma? Did they think, that having 
descended so low, they had virtue enough 
to ascend that steep and rugged path 
which ted to restoration and prosperity ? 
He entertained no such opinion. As well 
might he think, that the beautiful earth 
which they inhabited, and through which 
the most perfect symmetry prevailed, was 
formed according to the system ef the 
Epicureans, by an infinityof atoms. Mi- 
nisters had shown their total inability to 
ma the concerns of a great ire. 
The ‘confidence which sarliamient bad 
placed m them had been betrayed; and 
for :parkament to continue that confidence 
in spite of experience, would be to be- 
tray the-trust vested in it by the country. 


the noble duke was rejected, he should 
have the satisfaction of having done his 
duty in opposing it. Finding, however, 
all his efforts to be unavailing, he should 
not trouble them any longer with his at- 
tendance in that House, but should retire 
to fortify his own mind against approach- 
ing dangers, and to inculcate io the minds 
of a large family, patience and resigna- 
tion to the lot which might befal them. 
He reminded their lordships, that it was 
the most beautiful part of wisdom to ae- 
knowledge error, and recommended it to 
them to meet him upon that ground. He 
assured them, that fe felt much greater 
comfort than all the wealth this world 
could confer, in the consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty, in endeavouring to 
prevent the evil which he foresaw would 
tend to shake the throne and to subvert 
the constitution. He sheuld consider him- 
self as bound to lay before his sovereign 
the reasons for his conduct, in that closet 
where, he was free to declare, never one 
word had dropped from his lips which did 
net come from his heart. 

The Earl of Romney asserted, that the 
war had always been both just and ne- 
cessary; that so far from its being an 
unsuccessful or disastrous war, it had been 
exactly the reverse; and that the valour 
of Englishmen had never been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in the course of 
it. He was convinced that the language 
of despondency, which had been so often 
resorted to in that House, had been of 
the greatest detriment to the cause of this 
country. Looking upon the war in the 
light he did, he could not think of voting 
for the Address. One passage of it al- 
luded to the “‘ oppressed people of Ire- 
land.” These words he thought very 
wrong. What would be said by the peo- 
ple of Ireland, if this address was voted, 
and it thereby got abroad, that this House 
thought the people of Ireland an op- 
pressed people? This was not the time 
for removing ministere. If the countr: 
was wounded in its vitals, as represented, 
it did not signify whether it fell under this 
or another administration. He was of 
opinion, that the mutiny was owing to 
French gold, and that it would one day 
be proved to be so. Ef the sailors were 
not true to their country, our ettuetion 
was desperate indeed ; but if they mere, 
then we might defy the combined attack 
of every nation upoh earth. 

The Earl of Guilford said, that we hed 


~ 
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to contend against a formidable enemy, 
with powers cemented by resistance, and 
in possession of numerous armies, with- 
out one spot against which to turn them, 
except his majesty’s dominions. With re- 
gard to our internal situation, the failure 
of the Bank, which at one time would 
have been regarded as the greatest of mis- 
fortunes the country could suffer, was 
now the least evil it had to encounter. 
To the misconduct of ministers he ascribed 
the aggregate sum of that calamity. They 
were now called upon to take some step 
which might afford a chance of salvation. 
He beseeched them to prove, that they 
were not dead to the feelings of the peo- 

le, or blind to the situation of the state. 
The noble duke had proposed to carry an 
address to his majesty, as a preliminary 
step to any measure by which the salva- 
tion of the country could be effected ; and 
in this address he most heartily con- 
curred. The first effect which was likely 
to flow from it was, immediate peace, 
without which there was no chance of sal- 
vation. But, under the present adminis- 
tration, was any man 80 sanguine as to 
hope that peace could be obtained? Be- 


sides, peace would be productive of the 


most beneficial consequences upon the 
kingdom at large. Their lordships were 
not unacquainted with the critical situa- 
tion of Ireland. The great body of those 
who had been a few years ago friends to 
parliamentary reform and Catholic eman- 
epee were now united with the few, 
who at that time wished a separation from 
this country; and a great party, under the 
name of united Irishmen, were at this 
moment ready to join any standard under 
which they could find relief and protec- 
tion. The dismissal of ministers would 
be followed by concessions to the disaf- 
fected in that kingdom, which, operating 
in conjunction with the restoration of 
peace, would allay discontent and remove 
the dread of aseparation. The system of 
ministers was calculated to produce that 
unfortunate event, and the delay of peace 
went in aid of the other measures which 
they were pursuing. He next considered 
the effect of the address upon this coun- 
try. He did not think that the opinions, 
fer the suppression of which we had gone 
to War, had lost any ground in the course 
of the last five years. Did they not see, 
that revolutionary opinions were gaining 
upon them every our ? Some great 
change, he ventured to predict, was near 


at hand. That change, whenever it should 
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happen, he trusted would tend to the ad- 
vantage of the country. He was not se 
unreasonable as to suppose, that a war of 
such unexampled magnitude could be 
conducted without a vast expense; but 
he thought that paiunent should exer- 
cise some control over that expense. He 
wished to pass no heavier a censure upon 
the chancellor of the exchequer, than the 
chancellor of the exchequer had passed 
upon those ministers who had gone before 
him. How far that censure extended, 
their lordships would see by recurring to 
the report of the finance committee in 
1782. They would there find, that Mr. 
Pitt had made grievous complaints against 
all the systems of finance which had ever 
been acted upon, and to which he him- 
self afterwards recurred. They would 
there find, that extraordinaries were called 
little less than money raised without the 
consent, and expended without the know- 
ledge, of parliament. They would find, 
in that report, the conduct of the former 
administration condemned upon examina- 
tion, and the conduct of the present con- 
demned in anticipation. To all the other 
effects, therefore, which the measure pro- 
posed by the noble duke would prodace, 
would be added a correction of the extra- 
vagance in blood and treasure, for which 
the present, beyond all former adminis- 
trations, had been distinguished.—With 
respect to the expediency of a reform in 
the representation, he had long differed 
upon this subject with gentlemen, for 
whose opinions he had a great respect ; 
and though many of his doubts were re- 
moved, and he had by no means the same 
terror of the plan as some others, he con- 
fessed he was not a convert to the mea- 
sure. He considered it as a remedy, 
weak and ineffectual for the complicated 
evils of which they had to complain, and 
therefore he could not recommend it as a 
cure for the diseased state of the com- 
monwealth. He beseeched their lordships 
to weigh well how they voted on this 
evening. He beseeched them, if they 
dissented from the address, not to be 
contented with merely negativing it. It 
they approved of the system upon which 
ministers had been acting, he beseeched 
them publicly to announce it, and to say 
something in their favour. Their cause, 
he assured them, needed support. He 
entreated them to declare, if they thought 
so, that their conduct had been able, up- 
right, and economical ; that their alliances 
had been well chosen; and that the chan- 
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cellor of the exchequer had been right in 
promising to pay the advances from the 
Bank to government, and in breaking his 
engagement as often as it was made. If 
they treated this motion with silent con- 
tempt, or got rid of it by a simple nega- 
tive, he should feel it ridiculous to pro- 
pose any other measure, or to trespass 
upon their patience with a repetition of 
the same proposal, until he had some bet- 
ter prospect of success. 

Lord Auckland said, that his object in 
rising at present was, to combat the im- 
pressions which the speeches of the two 
noble dukes and of the noble earl were 
calculated to give to these kingdoms and 
to all Europe. They had represented 
their country as brought down ‘to the 
lowest ebb of national distress, by a scan- 
dalous waste and lavish profusion ;” they 
had described her prospects as * chearless 
abroad and chearless at home.” The no- 
ble duke who opened the debate had not 
confined himself to general statements, 
but had thought proper to argue, that if 
the war should close even in the course of 
the present year, there would be a neces- 
sity for bringing forward additional taxes 
to the amount of three millions annually. 
As, however, the noble duke had repeat- 
edly expresse’l his anxiety to ascertain the 
real state of the country, he surely would 
be glad to revise the positions which he 
had tried to establish, and in which he 
would find great and evident inaccuracies. 
According to the report of the committee 
of 1792, the peace expenditure, previous 
to the present war, including the annual 
million to the Sinking fund, was estimated 
at 16,500,000/. The noble duke allowed 
that the produce of the permanent taxes 
which existed previous to the war, might 
be stated at 13,800,000/., and the land and 
malt, at 2,750,000/. Hcre, therefore, we 
have a revenue of 16,550,000/. to make 
good the old peace expenditure of 
16,500,000. With regard to the produce 
of taxes improved during the war, it ap- 
peared by the reports of the finance com- 
mittee now sitting, that such of these 
taxcs as are in full receipt, have produced 
the whole amount for which they were 

iven. It became, therefore, a fair in- 
erence, that in the total of those taxes, 
after the first year or two, there would 
not be any material deficiency. The no- 
ble duke, however, had urged, that after 
the war, there must be an additional peace 
establishment ; perhaps it might be so; 
though it was impossible, at prescnt, to 
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foresee what may be the situation and in- 
terests of this empire on the return of 
peace. But on the other hand, the noble 
duke had made no allowance for the an- 
nual East India payment, for the annual 
abe age of the lottery, and for the pro- 
able rise of other branches of revenue, 
when relieved from the pressure of war. 
Thus far, then, it was reasonable to set 
off one consideration against the other, 
and to presume that the result of increased 
come would be adequate to the creased 
demand. Consequently, in the case sup- 
posed by the noble duke, the amount of 
new taxes was reduced to the amount of 
interest to be provided for the sum neces- 
sary to clear arrears at the close of the 
war. The noble duke had stated that sum 
at fifteen millions, and the taxes for the 
interest (including one per cent for the 
Sinking fund) at 1,250,000/.a year. That 
estimate, however, was at the rate of 
from eight to nine per cent ; whereas in the 
assumed case of such a loan to be made 
in a period of peace, six per cent or 
900,000/. a year, would have been an am- 
ple allowance. And thus the noble duke’s 
three millions a year might reasonably be 
reduced upon his own data one third of 
that sum. But to what possible use or 
purpose were such statements brought 
forwards in the present conjuncture? It 
had been well observed by the noble earl 
(Guilford) that “ great and perilous wars 
must be attended with great and heavy 
expenses.” It was an easy task, in a mo- 
ment of accumulated calamities naturally 
agitating the public mind, to make decla- 
matory invectives against the folly and in- 
capacity of ministers, and to impute 
blame where blame is not justly imputa- 
ble. It would be a task still more easy, 
but suited only to weak or malignant 
minds, under the impression of such ca- 
lamities to depreciate the national re- 
sources; to weaken the national en 
(our best resource and possession ), and to 
hold us out to ourselves and to our enemy, 
as necessarily sinking under the difficulties 
to which we are exposed. He was sorry 
to add, that such representations had 
tended to shake the Lora confidence, 
the public courage, and the public credit. 
They had done more; co-operating, as 
they had done, with the - revolutionary 
opinions, which the noble earl says, are 
gaining ground from hour to hour, they 
had given abel and power to that 
principle of insubordination, to that 
spirit of anarchy, to that peril, to that 
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calamity, which all parties concurred in 
deploring, and which he considered as the 
real and essential evil in our present si- 
tuation. And thus it was, that a brave 
and enlightened nation, enjoying an un- 
exampled prosperity, and the power and 
the means to maintain that prosperity, 
was abandoning itself to .destruction.— 
He had taken occasion, in a former de- 
bate to advert to the strange and dis- 
graceful paradox which we are exhibiting 
to our contemporaries and to future his- 
tory. We talk of the war as if it had 
brought upon us a continued series of 
losses and defeats; and yet there never 
has been a war in which we have obtained 
such glory or success. We have destroyed 
the commerce of our enemies; we have 
greatly reduced their naval force; we 
have wrested from them many of their co- 
lonies and valuable possessions. Again, 
we lament over our finances and resources, 
as if the country were sunk into an ex- 
treme of poverty and of helplessness. 
And yet it lias recently appeared, that we 
have the means of raising within the space 
of a few months, two loans of eighteen 
millions each; and the payments are mak- 
Ing upon them without intermission or 
difficulty ; at the same time the general 
revenue is undiminished; and our com- 
merce is in the astonishing predicament of 
being at least a third higher than in the 
most prosperous period before the war. 
Lastly, we talk of danger from invasion 
at a moment when our fleets have the 
command of the sea, when they are ac- 
tually ‘blockading the ports of our ene- 
mies, and when our means of interior de- 
fence are greater than they were ever 
known to be. He felt that in this part of 
his subject the minds of their lordships 
must naturally turn once more to the un- 
happy consideration to which he had be- 
fore adverted; certainly, it was a matter 
of great and just alarm. It was a can- 
cerous disorder upon the empire. 
not believe, however, that the disease yet 
affected any vital part. He trusted that 
the bulk and body of the sailors, who had 
so long been considered as the darling 
children of their country, as the pride, 
and glory, and safeguard of the kingdom. 
would in the event be found untainted. 
He could not agree with the noble baron, 
that French gold was at the bottom of the 
business. French gold and French prin- 
ciples might have actuated some indivi- 
duals ; but the others had fallen into tem- 
porary excesses, and he was confident 
(VOL. XXXIIT.] 


He did | 
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that the navy would be brought back to a 
right sense of its duties. If, unhappily, 
he should prove mistaken in that opinion, 
all other subjects of contest in that House, 
would be matters indifferent and unim- 
portant. He had occasionally been ate 
tacked, both in speeches and in pamphlets, 
for having endeavoured in the late, and in 
the present war, to give to his country an 
encouraging idea of her means and re-. 
sources: it was true, that he had laboured, 
and would continue to labour, to give to 
her a just confidence in those means and 
resources. Not, however, from any dispo~. 
sition to prolong the war: he had always 
seen the great dangers and difficulties of. 
the present war; but he had seen also, 
that the struggle was unavoidable. The 
noble mover had talked of individual in- 
terests in the present crisis: the noble 
duke’s interests were not supcrior to his 
in the safety and peace of the empire. 
He had interests nearer and dearer to the 
mind than those of wealth and of property. 
It was the just sense of those interests, 
which redoubled his anxiety to promote a 
general confidence in the national charac- 
ter and national force. In the recent in- 
stance of the constrained defection of our. 
honourable but unfortunate ally, it was a. 
great consolation to us, that we had main- 
tained to the last in that alliance, as in: 
every other, the same generous friendship, 
the same unshaken good faith. The de-. 
fection had left us in every sense insulated. 
Still, however, if we were true to cure 
selves, we possessed the means of attain- 
ing an honourable and solid peace. If, on 
the other hand, we should, wih an un- 
manly impatience, hurry the war to a ter- 
mination of a different description, the 
century will close in scenes of desolation. 
through these kingdoms, intinitely more 
terrible than any that have yet appeared 
in the calamitous annals of the French. 
revolution. 

The Earl of Suffolk expressed his sur- 
prise at the silence of ministers, when 
matters of so much moment had been 
brought forward. He rose te put one 
question to them, and that was, whether 
the system of coercion that had been fa- 
tally adopted in Ireland, was meant to be 
persevered in? If ministers obstinately 
persisted in their silence, he should com- 
municate to the House the private infor- 
mation which he had received on the sub- 
ject [ A pause ensucd, and no peer rising, } 
He said, he should hold it his duty to read 
a partof aletter from an officer on the pub- 
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lic service in the sister kingdom, a man| their lordships of the bad faith of the 
of acknowledged ability, worth, and ta- {| allies with whom he had acted before, 
lents, brigadier general Cooke. The let-| notwithstanding the firm persuasion ex- 
ter gave a very gloomy account of the| pressed by ministers of their undoubted 
state of Ireland, and after stating that| honour and sincerity. When he had 
there were agents from the French Direc- | talked of a subsidy being sent to the 
tory actively employed in eee the | king of Prussia, ministersexclaimed, ‘sub- 
cause of insurrection, and that if the| sidy! do you call it a subsidy? It is a 
sword was once drawn all was over, it de-| cheap economical, contract.” They had 
clared that the country was in a state of | had plenty of contracts of this mature. 
defence, little better than it was before| Austria our faithful ally had also de- 
Christmas, and specified the exact num-| serted us. It might be said ‘it is an 
ber of troops under the writer's command | ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
for the defence of the north. that as we have hitherto been sending, 

The Earl of Westmorland called the | money out of the country we may now 
noble lord to order, and expressed his} expect that it will return. He had ex- 
strong sense of the impropriety of giv-| pected to hear that the bank of Vienna, 
ing the opinion of a military officer | that bank whose solidity was so highly 
upon the defensive state of Ireland. extolled, would upon the return of peace, 

The Marquis of Lansdown expressed | have resumed its payments, and that not 
his surprise that ministers would not give | only the interest of the money we have 
the public any satisfaction upon subjects | lent to the E:nperor would be punctually 
so interesting, and that they even carried | paid, but that the capital would be gra- 
their disposition to secrecy so far as to | dually liquidated. ‘* Not one word says 
put a negative upon information, when it | the noble secretary to this,” exclaimed 
was offered from another quarter. He | the marquis. ‘ I see he smiles, however. 
had come down on that day, prepossessed | It is really good fun! A jolly peace of 
with an idea, that some notice would be | business! An excellent joke! Well he 
given by ministers, that a negotiation had! may laugh at having so dexterously 
commenced between this country and | cheated the country out of six millions of 
France, or at least that overtures fora| money, for the country deserves to be 
negotiation had been made by his majes- | cheated while it submits to be taxed 
ty’s ministers. He confessed he had no! without one murmur against the authors 
other ground for the supposition, than | of the oppression.” As to the prospects 
general report, which to a willing mind | of peace, he had the sin upon his head of 
was often apt to go for more than it was | believing that the French government 
worth. What could retard propositions | were always inclined to pacification; and 
for negotiation, he was utterly at a loss to | he recommended ministers to make an 
divine: the original causes of the war no | unreserved declaration, stating their in- 
longer existed; we had no longer the | clination to enter into negotiation, which, 
opening of the Scheldt to resist ; the ter-| if it served no other purpose, would at 
ritory of Savoy no longer formed a topic | least solve a problem which never yet had 
for deliberation; the fate of the Low] been solved, namely, what we are fighting 
Countries, he was afraid, was already de- | for? It had been said, should this country 
cided. Deserted by all our allies, we| be tricked into a peace, he would anewer, 
had only our own interest to care for;) that other powers had been tricked into 
the only cause of the delay, therefore, | it, and had left us to carry on the war 
was, to him, inexplicable. Ministers} alone. He deprecated that system of 
surely could not be absurd enough to} mysteriousness which had been assumed 
be waiting for the mediation of some| with regard to the sailors. Had he been m 
northern power, who knew nothing about | the House when the discontents on board 
the settlements which were to be the sub- | the flect first came under publicdiscussion, 
ject of discussion between this country | he should have spoken his opinion freely 
and Krance; besides, in nine cases out of | upon them, and even have gone farther 
ten, these mcdiations tended rather to re- | than a noble duke, who had been censured 
tard than accelerate the object to which | for rashness upon the occasion. He was 
they were directed. Allies, we now had | of opinion still that the matter should un- 
none. He trusted that ministers had | dergo parliamentary investigation, in order 
not the madness to attempt to make Aus- | that the real cause of the calamity might 
tria renew the contest. ‘He reminded | be ascertained. If the mement a question 
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had been asked by parliament on the sub- 
ject it had been fairly answered by minis- 
ters, the circumstances which had occurred 
i have been avoided. Myster 
always produced doubt and distrust. It 
was @ maxim he had ever taught his chil- 
dren, whenever they got into a scrape, to 
tell the truth ; it was a charm that would 
always extricate them. Disinterestedness 
was peculiarly the character of seamen, 
and ministers should have dealt with them 
upon that principle. There were various 
reports in circulation; it was, therefore, 
due to the officers of the navy, to the Ad- 
miralty, and to the sailors, that an exami- 
nation of the causes which had produced 
the disturbances, should take place. As 
to French gold having been at the bottom 
of the revolt of the sailors, he could not 
credit the idea. British seamen were too 
open, too honest, and too disinterested to 
warrant the suggestion. Loyalty was the 
chief feature in the character of that valu- 
able class of men, and they carried it so 
far, that it was notoriously the first and 
most essential ingredient of their toasts, 
their songs, and their merriment. They, 
of course, could not be easily led to en- 
tertain doubts of the sincerity of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers with respect to the con- 
cessions they demanded, if they were not 
in @ certain degree warranted by the dila- 
tory conduct of government on that im- 
portant occasion. He was justified in 
declaring, on the authoritity of the most 
enlightened men in Ireland, that that op- 
pressed country was then placed in a 
situation of the most imminent danger. 
He had in his pocket the resolutions lately 
entered into on that interesting subject 
by the gentlemen of the bar of Dublin, 
than whom there did not exist a more 
pea ie more independent, or 8 more 
enlightened set of men. He would earnest- 
ly recommend it to their serious attention. 
They stated, in energetic language, the 
vast perils to which that oppressed nation 
was subjected. Since he had alluded to 
these resolutions, he was concerned to find 
that a noble duke (the duke of Portland) 
was not then in his place; as he might, 
from having the subject of the resolutions 
recommended to his consideration, reap 
considerable benefit from attending to 
them. But perhaps the noble duke was ! 
employed in a more interesting manner. 
It was not improbable but he might be 
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volution, on the same principles of profit, 
as those by which his Dutch ancestors 
acquired their possessions. Ministers 
were evidently laying the foundation of 
animosity between both kingdoms. Of 
sending over to Ireland fencibles and 
officers of rank to bathe their swords ia 
blood, God only knew what might be the 
consequence! He recommended to mi- 
nisters the advice given by M. Neckar 
to kings on the subject of coercion. That 
wise statesman, whose experience in one 
of the severest schools of adversity 
made what he said of great authority, 
strongly advised them not to provoke the 
people ; to avoid coercion of every kind; 
and to adopt conciliatory measures, even 
in cases of the most pressing nature, as 
the most effectual means of making their 
subjects comply with their just views, and 
reconciling them to a state of peace and 
tranquillity. Buonaparté had unques- 
tionably been the most formidable enemy 
this country had had to contend with. 
That celebrated general had over-run a 
vast extent of country, and reduced up- 
wards of two millions of people. And 
who had been the cause of those suc- 
cesses? Certainly the noble lord (Gren- 
ville) who had provoked hostilities, and 
who, by the same mode of reasoning, had 
even outdone Buonaparté. For the French 
had,by his friendly assistance,not only added 
to their possessions three times the ex- 
tent of territory acquired by Buonaparte, 
but bad also experienced an increase of 
three times the number of their popula- 
tion. The noble lord might, therefore, 
be justly entitled to have a statue erected 
to him in the Pantheon, for achievements 
in favour of the French republic; and 
Buonaparté himself could not be supposed 
to envy such a measure, to tle merit of 
which he was bound, both as a friend to his 
country, and an admirer of heroism, to 
subscribe. : 

Lord Grenville said, that he had for- 
borne to enter into the consideration of 
the question, that others less immediately 
interested might decide on the merits of 
it. He would candidly admit, that were 
the question to be carried, it would give 
him the most heartfelt concern. To be 
deprived of the power of rendering every 
service within the scope of his abilities, 
both to his country and to his most gras 
cious master, would indeed be the heaviest 


then engaged in settling the parish rates | misfortune he could possibly experience. 
of Mary-le-bonne, or in speculating on| He therefore entcrtained the most san- 
the probable advantages arising from a re- | guine hopes that the question would be 
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negatived, not certainly from any solici- 
tude about his own personal views, for 
the present time was not fit for such con- 
siderations; but that he might remain in 
a situation that would enable him to give 
his hearty support to the measures of the 
executive government for the benefit and 
happiness of the community. The noble 
duke, in deploring the calamities of the 
present war, and in enumerating the dis- 
tresses produced by it, had merely stated 
arguments which would apply with equal 
force against the prosecution of any war 
whatever. Such a mode of reasoning 
would go against the system of warfare 
altogether, however just, however called 
for by the most rmmperious necessity. 
But, did the noble duke’s argument apply 
to the present war, which had not only been 
commenced on the ground of absolute ne- 
cessity, but had been approved of by a 
vast majority of the country, and prose- 
cuted, through all its stages, with the ap- 
probation of parliament? He believed the 


proceeded to move a vote of censure 
against ministers without giving them 
some previous notice of it. But he had 
chosen to act a part peculiar to himself, 
and had thought proper to ground his ac- 
cusation on the excess of expenses, which, 
from their nature it was totally impossible 
to foresee, or to provide for by certain es- 
timates. The noble lords opposite con- 
sidered it as a settled point, that the re- 
moval of ministers would be grateful to 
the: public mind; but would they also 
affirm, that it would be equally grateful 
to the public mind, if they themselves 
were to occupy the place of administra- 
tion. The conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had succeeded in preventing that 
anarchy to which the language of those 
who opposed them strongly tended. He 
had often heard, that revolutionary prin- 
ciples had rnade a considerable progress 
in the country, but to what bold lengths 
they extended, he had, until that night, 
little conception. What was the conduct 
of the same noble lords with respect to 
Ireland? They rashly proposed a direct 
interference in the internal concerns of 
that kingdom, after a most unqualified re- 
cognition of its independence. If their 
lordships had a right to interfere in any 
case, that case could only consist in an 
interference to protect and maintain 
the rights of his majesty, and of the 
parliament of Ireland; and if the go- 
vernment here hed been able to send 
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any force for the purpose of saving Ire- 
land from confusion, rapine, and deso- 
lation, such a conduct was, in his opi- 
nion, a fresh cause for unity and amit 

between both nations. A noble marquis 
had, in the warmth of expression, called 
Ireland an oppressed country. But what 
was the nature of that oppression? Was 
it oppression, in the mind of the noble 
marquis, to suffer the legislature of that 
country to make laws for itself? The 
noble marquis professed to talk of conci- 
liation, yet while he dealt in professions 
he sought out with uncommon industry 
every principle of latent evil, and showed 
his rooted desire to frustrate the great end 
of conciliation.— When, therefore, he cone 
sidered the present situation of public 
affairs, and the consequences likely to re- 
sult from a servile compliance with the 
leading doctrines of the day, he should 
boldly say, that ministers would not 
tamely desert the honourable post which 


| they filled, but would continue to direct 
noble duke was the first man that ever | 


all their efforts to the preservation of the 
constitution, and the happiness of the 
people. A reform of parliament was the 
chief measure proposed by noble lords. 
That measure he had ever opposed as a 
complete alteration of the constitution. 
To noble lords who so strongly held forth 
its necessity, he would calmly appeal, in 
the first place, whether any two persons 
were agreed as to the plan? And, se- 
condly, if they were, whether that plan 
could be carried into effect without any 
thing farther being pursued ? For his part, 
he was fully convinced of the danger of 
innovation. He knew that what com- 
menced with reform, ended in revolution. 
He had even opposed a temperate reform ; 
but the one offered for discussion was 
above all others peculiarly objectionable. 
It went to pluck up by the roots every 
right planted by the constitution—it went 
to destroy the most essential principles of 
liberty and property—it went to disfran- 
chise corporations, to destroy chartered 
rights, to establish districts, or to charac- 
terize them more properly, departments, 
throughout the whole country, and as one 
member could only represent one depart- 
ment, it went to change every election 
over the kingdom into the nature of a 
Westminster election, with the benefits of 
which every one of their lordships was 
fully acquainted. At this moment it was 
the duty of every member of each House, 
instead of weakening the hands of govern- 
ment by ill timed motions, to rally round 
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the throne, to give additional strength to 
the executive power, and by an example 
at once dutiful and glorious, support that 
constitution, which had been framed by 
our ancestors, and which we were bound 
to transmit unaltered to our latest poste- 
rity. Speculation was sure to open the 
way to the horrors of revolution, and who 
could stop the torrent when once it burst ? 
The reform proposed would destroy every 
corporation in the country, would be the | 
ruin of every establishment, would have 
a tendency to divide the country into dis- 
tricts and departments, and in short intro- 
duce all the anarchy of an unqualified, 
and furious democracy. His lordship 
observed that the present mode of voting 
gave, by some means or other, an anflue) 
ence at elections to every man; but that 
universal suffrage would destroy itself. 
Parliament, he would again and again 
contend, did not possess so unlimited, s0 
extraordinary a power, as to authorize 
such areform. He entreated their lord- 
ships to reflect, that rf they once opened 
the flood-gate to innovation, the torrent 
of anarchy would spread so forcibly and 
so wide, that it would not be in the power 
of their lordships, by opposing their feeble 
hands as a barrier to destruction, to pre- 
vent the constitution from being over- 
whelmed in general ruin. From the levity 
displayed by the noble marquis in the 
early part of his speech, and by his even 
condescending to mimicry, he hac been 
Jed to think that the noble marquis de- 
signed to cheer the minds of their lord- 
ships by acting a farce after the deep tra- 
gedy that had been exhibited by the noble 
duke, who spoke before him; but the se- 
rious and alarming manner in which the 
noble marquis immediately afterwards 
treated several of the most delicate and 
dangerous topics ever touched on in de- 
bate, soon dissipated the smiles his ludi- 
crous manner had excited. 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose to ex- 
plain, and said he had forgot the question 
of reform in his first speech. He had 
been a friend to the measure even before 
the noble duke who made the motion was 
born, and he was happy to leave it in such 
hands as those of his grace and of a res- 
pectable member for one of the universi- 
ties in the other House (sir W. Dolben), 
who had lately been made aconvert. He 
applauded Mr. Grey’s motives and man- 
ner of proposing his plan; but he was of 
opinicn, that any other than a gradual 
reform would be dangerous, and he there- 
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fore wished reform to be made while it 
could be done gradually, and not to delay 
its necessity tif it would burst all bounds. 
On this point, the marquis particularly 
recommended a wise book, just published 
on the French Revolution, by M. Neckar, 
who gave it as his opinion, that if the king 
of France had conceded in time, the re- 
volution would not have taken place; but 
the French court, like the English cabinet 
refused to make popular reforms till it was 
too late. 

The Duke of Leeds rose to repel the idea 
that the existence of the constitution was 
inseparably connected with thecontinuance 
of the present ministry in power. The con- 
stitution, he hoped and believed, depended 
on itself alone, and that, with regard 
to its permanency, it was almost equally 
indifferent who held the reins of adminis- 
tration. His majesty’s ministers had cer- 
tainly been unfortunate, to say no more 
of it, in the conduct and consequences 
of the war, but he still pave them credit 
for their intentions. There was a wide 
distinction between misfortune and inca- 
pacity, and candour required that this 
distinction should ever be held in mind. 
The noble duke took notice of the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between those who 
Opposed particular measures and upon 
principle, and those who uniformly were 
In opposition to every administration. He 
mentioned having himself been in opposi- 
tion once, when a member of the House 
of Commons; and he had learnt at that 
time, that the motives of every man in 
opposition were not always to be justified ; 
‘necessity makes men acquainted with 
strange bedfellows.” He then formed one 
in a very mixed circle, and acquired some 
political intelligence which he should not 
easily forget. ‘That the war was provoked, 
and was therefore just and necessary he 
had always conceived ; that it was ill-con- 
ducted, he felt but too much reason to 
assert. One cause of the misfortunes of 
the country had never been mentioned, 
and the very naming of it would, he was 
aware, appear singular. It was that sen- 
timent was the ground of proceeding. He 
knew it was an odd use of the term, and 
perhaps the first time that sentiment ever 
was supposed to be the cause of such se- 
rious mischief. With regard to the idea 
of parliamentary reform, he had ever con- 
sidered it as a most dangerous remedy to 
resort to. It was a popular theme easy 
to expatiate upon, but difficult indeed to 
be put in execution. He had uniformly 
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opposed évery proposition of that ten- 
dency, from a conviction of its impracti- 
cability. 

The Earl of Moira could not admit that 
the king’s servants had a right to take 
credit for that prosperity antecedent to 
the war, which indisputably arose from 
the energy and enterprise of our mer- 
chants, which in favourable times would 
even give vigour to our commerce, and 
which could only fail when cramped by 
the perverse condae of ministers. The 
noble secretary of state complained of the 
motion as inflicting a heavy censure and 
penalty on ministers ; it was meant in that 
view, since ministers had incurred a heavy 
penalty by the subversion of our credit. 
the disappointment of our hopes, and the 
failure of every object, with the attain- 
ment of which they had flattered the 
country. The noble secretary of state 
opposed the motion on the ground that, 
if it were acceded to, the constitution 
would probably be overturned. He 
would ever object to that mode of argu- 
ment; it went to identify ministers with 
the constitution, to sink the confidence 
of the country in its own resources, and 
in the frame and form of its government. 
With regard to the war, he rad from its 
origin disapproved of it; but finding that 
the country had engaged in it, he thought 
it his duty to offer every assistance in his 
power; he had done so, but he could not 
but think the war had been grossly mis- 
conducted. If instead of employing sir 
Charles Grey and sir John Jervis, with so 
many troops in the West Indies, they had 
been sent to assist the royalists in La 
Vendée, the country had long since been 
In possession of peace. With respect to 
Ireland, of which he would speak with 
caution, the number of those in that king- 
dom who wished for a separation from 
Great Britain were few indeed ;_ but very 
different measures from those of coercion 
were necessary to conciliate the discon- 
tented of other descriptions. That the 
Catholics were well inclined was evident 
from the display of their loyalty when the 
French fleet visited Bantry Bay. And what 
was the return? After openly acknow- 
ledging their public spirit, the minister 
for Ireland almost immediately came to 
the House of Commons and roundly told 
them, that they were to expect no favour, 
for none would be granted them. Was it 
im human nature to sit down quietly under 
such treatment? In order to conciliate 
the different parties in Ireland, half mcea- 
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sures would be of no avail; there was but 
one method to be taken—to grant the 
Roman Catholics the extent of their de- 
mands, with an openness calculated to 
satisfy their minds, and prevent the pos- 
sibility of suspicion, of delusion, to 
quiet the discontents of the Protestants 
with a moderate parliamentary reform. 

Earl Spencer objected to the motion, 
because it was connected in its object 
with a change of measures, which he 
firmly believed, would prove ruinous to 
the country. If our situation was dan- 
gerous, and if awful changes were at hand, 
as a noble earl had predicted, it behoved 
every one to come to a rallying point, 
and stand by the established constitution. 
The tendency of the motion, so far from 
obviating existing difficulties, would, in 
his opinion, hasten the ruin of the coun- 
try. He lamented that the affair of the 
seamen had been alluded to again. What- 
ever the noble mover might imagine, he 
could assure him, that his indiscreet men- 
tion of the subject in that House on a for- 
mer day, and the misrepresentation of it, 
had done infinite mischief. It was one of 
those questions which ouglit not to come 
before parliament. 

The Earl of Darnley was of opinion, 
that the public had more confidence in 
ministers than in the present opposition, 
whose invariable objection to every mea- 
sure of government, proving that they 
acted more from party motives than on 
principle, disgusted the country; and of 
two evils they chose the least. With re- 
gard to Ireland, he was afraid the situa- 
tion of affairs there had changed for the 
worse; a circumstance which he thought 
might not unfairly be imputed to the un- 
guarded and inflammatory speeches de- 
livered in that House. Though ministers 
had been extremely unfortunate, he could 
not therefore consider them as criminal, 
and on that ground shoald vote against 
the address. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the ar- 
guments of the noble duke and his motion 
directly contradicted each other. ‘Their 
lordships had ‘heard the noble duke’s ar- 
guments which applied personally to mi- 
nisters, and tended to establish a proof of 
the charge of that “ miserable incapacity” 
in ministers, which the motion more than 


once imputed, but at the same time as- 


serted, that it was not to. that “* miserable 
incapacity,” but to the effect of a system of 
government, destructive of the exertions, 
and hostile to the constitution, that all the 
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misfortunes of the war were to be attri- 
buted. What, however, was this system 
ef government so much complained of? 
Was it to be imputed as matter of crimi- 
nation in ministers that the parliament of 
Ireland was permitted to judge for it- 
self what was fit to be done for that coun- 
try. That they did not attempt to inter- 
fere with the independence of the Irish 
legislature, and to violate a solemn com- 
pact made with the people of that coun- 
try? From other parts of the motion it 
was evident that a change in the system, 
under the pretext of forwarding a parlia- 
mentary reform, was the great object: 
that it led to a system wilder than even 
that of universal suffrage, which went to 
disfranchise all corporations, to empower 
the House of Commons to uncreate their 
creators, and to disfranchise those who 
sent the members to parliament. If this 
sort of reform would at one sweep annihi- 
sate all lay corporations, ecclesiastical cor- 
porations would be gone of course. The 
term “ freeholder” had hitherto been the 
pride of the best part of the nation; but by 
the plan proposed, this was to give way to 
the more favourite term of * pot-boilers ;” 
they were expected to cut up by the roots 
whatever entered into the nature of fran- 
chise property, or privilege, and to intro- 
. duce in its stead the principle of an 
Agrarian law. But it was said, ‘ we do 
nct take away any man’s right of voting, 
but only extend it to others who are now 
without.” He asked how the noble duke 
would like the application of this doctrine 
to his own estates—if they were taken 
away from him, and an equal right given 
to every pot-boiler in his village in com- 
mon with himself? Would it satisfy the 
noble duke to have it said, it is true we 
took away your estate, but we give it back 
again. We give you as much land to 
possess as any man can reasonably desire, 
and as to the estate, we only let in the 
pot-boilers and cottagers in the vicinage 
to share it with you. Or, to illustrate it 
with respect to the livery of London, 
would it be satisfactory to them to be 
told that they still would enjoy their rights 
and franchises as liverymen, and the only 
difference was, that every pot-boiler in 
London would enjoy the same with them. 
He would remind the noble duke, and 
others of what had happened in France in 
1789 and 1790; those who were foremost 
in revolutionizing the country were the 
first victims of the maxims and prejudices 


which they had laboured to infuse. He | 
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entreated noble lords, therefore, to pause ; 
and seeing that the avowed tendency of 
the motion was to introduce not merely 
a change of men but of system, and even- 
tually of the constitution, he doubted not 
but they would agree with him in giving 
it their decided negative. 

The Duke of Bedford refuted the in- 
terpretations put by the learned lord 
on the plan of reform, and alluded to 
the fallacy of comparing the elective 
franchise, a right possessed by individuals 
for the good of the whole, to private pro- 
perty. Did the learned lord consider 
votes as private property, because they 
were bought and sold? It was a right 
which, so far from being injured by being 
extended, would be improved; since ex- 
tention would make it effectual. 

The House divided on the duke of Bed- 
ford’s motion: Contents, 12, Proxies, 2— 
14. Not contents, 65; Proxies 26—91. 
Majority 77. 


Protests against the Rejection of the 
Duke of Bedford’s Motton for the Dismise- 
ston of his Majesty’s Ministers.) The fol- 
lowing Protests were entered on the Jour- 
nals : 

s¢ Dissentient, 

1. ‘* Beeause, acting accerding to the 
ancient practice of the British constitution, 
and in conformity with its true principles, 
we hold the advisers of the crown to be 
responsible for the condition of the state ; 
responsible for its internal peace, and ge- 
neral good government; for the preserva- 
tion of all its ancient fundamental rights 
and liberties ; for the protection of its 
commerce, of its credit, and the various 
sources of its ii pda and wealth; for 
the observance of order, discipline, and 
obedience in all the departments of the 
public force; for the honour and success 
of our arms (if unfortunately engaged in 
war ) ; for the preponderance of the British 
power, and for the glory and splendor 
of the British name. Instead of recog- 
nizing in his majesty’s ministers, that abi- 
lity, foresight, and integrity, by which 
these its dearest interests are preserved, 
we have seen throughout a course of years, 
the affairs of the nation conducted with 
that incapacity, perfidy, and corruption, 
by which all great empires, from the be-— 
ginning of the world, have found their 
ruin; and which in the particular state 
and situation of Great Britain, have nearly 
exbausted its resources and its credit, and 
annihilated its constitution, which have 
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brought shame upon its character in the 
eyes of foreign nations, and diffused largely 
among its subjects, mistrust in the inten- 
tions of their governors, hatred of their 
power, and contempt for their debility. 

2. * Because encouraged by the uni- 
form, implicit, and fatal confidence of this 
House in the conduct of ministers, a sys- 
tem of government has arisen, which, if it 
be farther persevered in, will render the 
fortunes of these realms utterly irretrieva- 
ble, even should wisdom and virtue suc- 
ceed in the minds of those ministers to 
ignorance and wickedness. That system 
is governed by principles the very reverse 
of those by which states and societies have 
hitherto been kept together. It is grounded 
on the doctrinethat honour and reward isto 
attend on crime and folly : and that menare 
tobeentrusted with power in proportion to 
their disposition to abuse it. Such pervert. 
ed maxims of policy take from government 
all the support it derives from opinion. 
The opinion of its consistency is lost b 
ministers adopting and rejecting, as it 
suits the purpose of their power, systems 
which they alternately recommend and 
revile. The opinion of its justice is de- 
stroyed from seeing that power depends 
ona principle which confounds the first 
distinctions of right and wrong. All opi- 
nion of its vigour and efficiency is lost in 
the daily insults to its authority, to ‘which 
they are compelled to submit. Ever 
species of disorder is hence jatroduced: 
The example of those who govern is fol- 
lowed by those who obey. Nothing re- 
gular or orderly is found in the intercourse 
between subject and sovereign. State 
necessity, instead of being reserved for 
occasions of the last emergency, is resort- 
ed to as the constant, and every day prac- 
tice of executive administration. In such 
a system there is neither order nor free- 
dom; and it is the energy of freedom 
alone that can resist with effect the zeal 
of fancied superiority of military means. 
Where no power is left to correct the 
vices of an ill-administered commonwealth, 
nothing will remain to oppose to the en- 
terprises of a foreign enemy. 

3. “Because to suffer ourselves to be 
found by a foreign enemy in this distract- 
ed condition, when we have the means of 
avoiding it, seems to us highly impolitic, 
and wantonly to call down destruction 
upon the state. We see nothing in the 
present ministers so valuable as to induce 
us to risk, for their preservation, any part 
of the common interest. They have al- 
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ready kindled, by their odious prosecu- 
tion of the catholics in Ireland, the flames 
of civil discord in that country. We be- 
lieve that an immediate change of men 
and of measures would yet preserve the 
common ties by which the two countries 
are united. If, unhappily, measures of 
intolerance are to be sustained by the 
sword, and if that oppressed country be 
torn from the British crown, as America 
was severed from our empire, rather than 
that these ministers should incur the loss 
of their offices, we are unable to see in 
what Great Britain would be the gainer. 
If an invasion of these realms should be the 
result of delaying to open a sincere nego- 
tiation for peace, fully as we rely upoa 
the zeal and bravery of our countrymen 
for the event, we do not conceive that the 
mischief of such an attempt would in any 
degree be compensated by finding, at the 
close of it, those ministers still in their 
offices. Above all things, we deem it 
highly diel i that any numerous or 
important class of the people should, in so 
perilous a moment, conceive themselves 
to be placed in the alternative between 
foreign conquest, and domestic usurpation. 
We think that in this crisis, no excuse is 
left for not calling forth the whole wisdom, 
and all that remains of the energy of the 
British nation ; that it is among the crimes 
of these ministers that they bave exhaust- 
ed, in idle alarms for factious purposes, 
those resources which ought to have been 
preserved whole and unbroken, to meet the 
disasters which are impending over us; 
and for having set up a cry of loyalty 
against liberty, to the destruction of that 
real strength, by which alone our shores 
and our altars-can, in the last extremity, 
be defended. | 

4. ‘“* Because such a system is danger- 
ous to our present safety and existence as 
an independent state, and the support 
uniformly given to it, tends to degrade 
and vilify this House in the opinion of the 
people. For the first time in our history, 
the continuance of a minister in office, 
seems to be made a condition of the con- 
stitution. Ifthat minister, after having 
reduced his country to the lowest ebb of 
shame and misery, shall continue to re- 
ceive and to dispense all trusts, honours, 
and emoluments, and to be supported in 
his abandoned courses by this House, no 
motive will remain to love and reverence 
a constitution exhibited in these colours 
to the people, through the medium of 
this House. Feeling no interest in our 
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proceedings, they will lose all respect for | national distresses brought on any great 
our character, and all belief in our ho- | empire, as have been inflicted on this 
nour. country, within the space of the last four 
5. Because we believe the present | years, in consequence of the pernicious 
ministers to be utterly incompetent to the | system of measures pursued by his ma- 
cure of the evils they have produced. As ' jesty’s ministers; and that judging rea- 
the principles on which they made the | sonably and fairly from what has been ex- 
war offer no prospect for its success, those | perienced of their incapacity for the situa- 
on which they have hitherto negotiated | tions they hold, we are thoroughly autho- 
for peace, afford no hope for its attain- | rized to pronounce, that, under their guid- — 
ment. As the improvidence and incapa- | ance we have to expect that greater cala- 
city with which they have conducted the ; mities must inevitably fall upon the na- 
war have contributed so largely to pro- | tion, whose exertions, in order to prevent 
duce the calamitous situation of Europe, them, will be vain, until a different system 
and to build up the prodigious power of | of government, under leaders more sa- 
the French republic, we conceive that | gacious, and more attached to the true 
they possess not the means of obtaining , spirit of the constitution, shall be chosen 
safe or honourable terms of peace for rr hold the reins of government, and to 
this country. We cannot expect that | establish a system of public spirit and 
they will hereafter cherish or encourage | economy; and by the efficacy thereof, 
that spirit of liberty, under which, in | be able to restore the crown, parliament, 
former times, our greatness has grown | and the nation, to their former lustre.” 
and been matured. Weare rather im- ‘© GRAFTON 
pressed with the fear, that under the same ‘ SurFOLK and BERKSHIRE” 
pretences which have caused all our pre- | 
sent disasters, Jarge military establishments | Debate on Sir William Pulteney’s Mo~ 
will continue to be kept up, with a view | gion for a Bill to establish another Bank. | 
of crushing all its efforts, and riveting May 30. Sir William Pulteney rose te 
still closer the fetters of the people; that | make his promised motion upon the sub- 
released from the pressure of foreign | ject of a New Bank. He declared, he 
hostility, they will have recourse to was not at all personally interested in the 
coercive measures in that unhappy coun- | fate of his motion; if it did not succeed, 
try, where their oppressions have al- j he had, at least, attempted to induce the 
ready provoked the people to resistance. House to adopt a measure which, in his 
We can hope for no economy from men | opinion, would render the most important 
whagse extravagance and waste exceeds | service to the country. They all knew, 
whatever has been heard of the mad pro- | that in February, the Bank applied to the 
digality of former periods. We can ex- | chancellor of the exchequer with com- 
t no salutary reformations from those | plaints of the exhausted state of their 
who have endeavoured to engraft upon, | treasury, and of the great run which was 
and blend with the substance of the con- | then made uponthem. ‘The consequence 
stitution itself, those abuses by which their | of that representation was, an order of 
capacity is supported. Finally, we can | council prohibiting them to pay in specie, 
expect, from such men and such a system, | and requiring them to issue notes only. 
no other issue but the establishment of a | Afterwards a committee was appointed by 
dominion of ministerial terrorism, sup- | that House to inquire into the necessity 
ported by parliamentary corruption, in- | of continuing that order, and the powers 
stead of the ancient constitution of this | of that committee were subsequently en- 
country, conducted according to the | larged for the purpose of inquiring into 
principles of the Revolution. the ‘causes of the evil. Their reports 
(Signed) “ BEeprorp, were very voluminous, but it was not his 
‘“‘CHEDWORTH.” | intention to go into them at any length. 


. . The last step was a bill brought into par- 
eso esentine tote Dist peat on jor tie liament, sanctioning all that had been 
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bare Andie BODE Meg ne enous done, and continuing the prohibition until 
e So enie snd Beka the 24th of June. There was no reason 
" | to suppose that the term limited by that 
‘‘ Dissentient: . bill would be shortened ; on the contrary 
“‘ Because the history of the world | there might be a necessity for enlarging 
cannot produce an example of so many |it. In the plan he should propose, he 
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thought it quite immaterial to inquire here into the history of the Bank. Their 
whether the order of council was neces- late conduct he considered as a forfeiture 
sary or unnecessary; whether the asso- of their charter. Others might be ‘in- 
ciations would not alone have been fully duced to call it by the milder name of an 
sufficient to support the credit of the act of government; and, indeed, the 
Bank, as they did in the year 1745. Cer- order of council was so worded: it was 
tain it was, that, from what had been done, penned with the caution of making it ap- 
a Bank note might be as easily circulated pear as an act of government, and not an 
as ever, and was as readily convertible act of the Bank. His objection would 
into cash. But these were but temporary not attach unless the old Bank failed to 
expedients; they would last but for a pay their creditors on the 24th of June; 
very short time; and, unless the Bank and if they did not, surely the public 
resumed its payments, its credit would not | were entitled to have another Bank, 
long be supported. The chancellor of ; which would perform their contract. If 
the exchequer had also been obliged to | they did resume their payments, his bill 
bring forward another loan, which in its | would be unnecessary; but it could even 
¢erms, was more disadvantageous for the ; then do no harm. 

country than any former one. He had| He confessed, however, that he wished 
also been obliged to make some compen- | another Bank to be instituted at all events, 
sation for the losses sustained by the sub- | as it would aid the operations of the old 
scribers of a former, or what was called! Bank, and enable persons to discharge 
the loyalty loan. Add to this, discounts | their debts to it. The directors of the 
were contracted, stocks low, and, though | Bank of England had always been men of 
the credit of the Bank might be bolstered , considerable fortunes, and he would also 
for a while, yet such expedients could not | Frobose a certain sum necessary a8 a quae 
have a lasting effect. Some people, in- | lification for a director of the new Bank, 
deed, thought, that if peace was concluded ' and also a limitation at a fixed point of 
all would soon be well again. Let those | the number of votes which the quantity of 
who reasoned in that manner recollect ; money should confer. But above all, he 
what passed after the 5th of April, 1782.| would provide that it should be totally 
The last loan made by lord North, in the | exempted from any interference on the 
American war, was better in the terms of , part of government. That was a con- 
it than that afterwards made by that good ; nexion to which it must be a stranger. 
man lord John Cavendish in the time of | Speaking of the monopoly of the Bank of 
peace; it did not, therefore, follow as acon- | England, he asserted that it was on the 
sequence, that, after peace was made, we | whole a bad thing, injurious to the stock- 
should be immediately able to redeem | holder, and dangerous to the public and 
ourselves from the distressed situation in, to government. The East India Com- 
which we were placed. Besides, in peace | pany could not have retained their charter, 
the spirit of enterprise would again break | if their affairs had not been pretty well 
out, and there would be a thousand new | administcred ; but it was at the same time 
channels of trade opened, all of which | observable, that the part of their trade, 
would require an additional quantity of | which was not under the monopoly, was 
property to support them. They would} much inore prosperous than that part of 
for a time operate as so many drains, and | it which was in such a situation. Scot- 
for a time aggravate the mischief. There | land had two Banks, and the affairs of the 
could be no doubt that many of our dis- | old one were much more prosperous since 
tresses were occasioned by the war. In | the establishment of the new, though all 
time of war there was necessarily an en- | the arguments were previously opposed 
larged scale of expenditure; but that all | to it which could be urged against a new 
our distresses resulted from the war was | Bank of England on the present occasion. 
what he denied, and therefore all the evil | If, then, two Banks were found to have a 
could not be expected to cease with the | beneficial effect in Scotland, he saw no 
war. He was convinced, however, that | reason to distrust, that advantages still 
the House in its wisdom might supply a} more important would result from a si- 
remedy, and that remedy was the esta- | milar competition here. There could be 
blishment of a new Bank, which he now | no fear of a sufficient capital being raised. 
meant to propose. There was no doubt but | The real wealth of the country was as 
the monopoly of the Bank stood in the | great as ever it was; which was exempli- 
way of such a measure. He entered} fied in the two loans of eighteen millions 
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each, made in the present session ; and as 
a farther proof of the immense opulence 
of the nation, it need only be remarked, 
that seven millions sterling had been ex- 
pended since the last peace in the con- 
struction of canals. It might be said, that 
this proposal was improper in a time of 
war and distress, as the capital of the 
new Bank must be in cash withdrawn 
from circulation; but a little reflection 
would show that this idea was not well 
founded. The cash of the capital, it was 
true, must be in some measure withdrawn 
from circulation, but this would be but a 
temporary subduction, only for the short 
space between the collection of its cash 
and the issue of their notes. He admitted 
that there was @ very great difference be- 
tween cash and wealth, but it did not fol- 
low that there was now less cash than 
wealth remaining in the country. It was 
never proved that any great quantity of 
hard cash had, in the present war, been 
sent out of the country. On the con- 
trary, he was of opinion that there was 
full as great an abundance of it as ever; 
but as the country bank notes which had 
been a great circulating medium before, 
were now for a great part withdrawn, 
cash was substituted in their place, and 
dispersed all over the kingdom. The sub- 
scribers to the new Bank would at first be 
contented with small profits, with a view 
to the permanency and future prosperity 
of the institution; but no person would 
subscribe except with a view to some ad- 
vantage, and to show how this would 
arise, he stated the profits upon discounts, 
and the coining and importing of gold and 
silver. Instead of doing any mischief, or 
inipeding the operations of the old Bank, 
i was in the nature of competition, that 
ene should act as a check upon the other, 
and be the surest means of preventing 
mismanagement ; and each would be upon 
the watch to take advantage of any cir- 
cumstances which might give it a run 
upon ite rival. 

Would the new Bank encourage spe- 
culations? There were two views in which 
speculators were to be considered. In- 
dependent of chimerical schemes, there 
were others which ought to be encou- 
raged, though it wae usual to say, “ the 
bubble burst,’? when they happened to 
fail from unavoidable circumstances. 
Those failures were in general to be at- 
tributed to the withdrawing of the usual 
aids by which they were supported. 
Thus it was with country banks, which 
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were not aerial schemes, but established 
upon solid property ; but they still failed 
in consequence of losing that aid by which 
they were supported. Thus was it also 
frequently with buildings, and many other 
schemes which would be successful and. 
profitable, if the projector could complete 
them; but frequently by the less of some 
assistance on which he relied, the indivi- 
dual was left to the mercy of his creditors, 
and all his hopes and projects utterly 
destroyed. The new Bank. would be 
enabled to supply a part of its capital ia 
the support of such undertakings, which 
were certainly useful, as in all well regu- 
lated states, the number of reasonable, in- 
dustrious men greatly exceeded those, 
who, in the bad meaning of the word, 
were speculators or spendthrifts. 

Would the increase of paper raise the 
price of provisions? This opinion, though 
somewhat prevalent, he held to be exceed- 
ingly erroneous. The price of any article 
must depend on the proportion of the quan- 
tity to the demand. But when the de- 
mand exceeds the quantity, the rise is 
greater on provisions than any other ar- 
ticle, on account of the necessity every 
man feels of an immediate supply. On 
other articles the purchase may be post- 
poned; but provisions cannot be delayed. 
The increase of paper must be propor- 
tioned to the increase of cuin, and the 
latter must be gradual and slow in every 
country, but must have a necessary eflect 
upon the price of provisions. In this 
country the price of provisions was now 
four times greater than it was when Ame- 
rica was discovered; but in the same 
period the quantity of gold and silver 
was increased fourfold also; so that, 
strictly speaking, it was not true that 
provisions were dearer; but gold and 
silver were so much diminished in value. 
The only real difference thus created was, 
that people had more trouble in counting 
the pieces over. In large manufacturing 
places, where great numbers collected 
within a small compass, the price of beef 
and mutton was high; at the very time 
that cattle were killed in other places 
almost for the sake of their hides. But 
these inequalities must always be attendant 
on difference of situations and circum- 
stances; and the fact was, that in general 
the inconvenicnces in one way were 
counter-balanced by advantages in some 
other. Ile quoted the authority of Adam 
Smith, to show that the quantity of 
paper did not increase the price of provi- 
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sions; and added, that they were never 
so low in Scotland as when most paper 
was circulated. They began and conti- 
nued to rise at the same time in England 
and in France; and yet in the fatter 
country at that period there was no paper 
currency whatever. It was impossible to 
make any standard for the price of provi- 
sions here where the climate was so 
variable. For many years, we never had 
had two good seasons successively, though 
it frequently happened that we had two 
or more bad ones succeeding each other. 
He then contended, that the effect of 
an increase of coin and notes was to 
counteract monopoly. At present we 
had no guard against the misconduct 
which might arise even from the preju- 
dices of the Bank. The monopoly of 
the Bank, or of any other compe was 
no better than a premium for indolence 
and neglect; competition would animate 
the spirit of enterprise and industry. 
One company was not sufficient to admi- 
nister properly the pecuniary concerns of 
this nation, in the present state of things. 
Formerly, trade was carried on by barter, 
or some devices to represent value; but 
experience soon taught us to use metal, 
which did not perish by keeping, as a 
circulating medium, and the diffusion of it 
had been of wonderful aid to industry 
since the discovery of America. The 
Bank of England was the first, that by 
the issue of its notes, increased the cir- 
culating medium, and other banks in fo- 
reign countries had since imitated their 
example, without at the same time, en- 
joying a monopoly. By withdrawing its 
discounts, the Bank had a power which 
could not be possessed before the issue of 
notes, to do the utmost mischief to the 
country by withdrawing the circulating 
medium. Their conduct towards the pub- 
lic had been, on many occasions, at least 
questionable and ambiguous. Without 
accusing them of being disposed to do 
any mischief, it was sufficient for his pur- 
ose to show that they had the means of 
oing it. Circumstances might arise, in 
which their particular views might possibly 
incline them to such a measure; and the 
only power tocontrol them on suchan occa- 
sion was, another bank, capable of general 
accommodation. Something of this kind 
had actually happened in 1793, when the 
Bank diminished its discounts, and obliged 
the government to employ exchequer bills 
as a circulator; which, however, were 
attended with considerable loss to the 
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holders. The evils which it was in the 
power of the Bank to inflict in time of 
war, by means of its monopoly, were be- 
yond calculation; for by withdrawing the 
circulating medium, the injury to the 
public would be as great as the encourage- 
ment and assistance it would afford to the 
enemy. The effect of this power was felt 
in a thousand instances; and particularly 
in government securities, for it was as 
unerring as the influence of the atmo- 
sphere upon the thermometer, that when 
the Bank diminished its discounts, the 
value of government securities fell in the 
same proportion. The conduct of the 
Bank in many cases was directly opposite 
to what it ought to be. When cash was 
withdrawn, nothing was more evident than 
that its representative should be increased ; 
yet the Bank withdrew a three-fold pro- 
portion of its notes for every diminution 
made upon its cash. Its neglect of the 
means of keeping up the circulation was 
the strongest argument for instituting a 
rival. For the last three years, in which 
there was the greatest demand for money, 
the coinage was diminished in its usual 
proportionto the deficiency of 4,200,000/. 
From the correspondence between the 
Bank directors and the chancellor of’ the 
exchequer in 1795, it would appear, that 
they were then sensible of the drain for 
cash upon them; and by the Report of 
the secret committee it would be seen, 
that within four days of their applying 
for the interference of government to 
suspend payment of cash, when Mr. Pitt 
recommended the importation of foreign 
bullion, the directors said, they were 
considering of it; and would do what 
they could; that is, in nineteen months 
after feeling the first effects of the run 
upon them, they;were ‘ considering” 
only of the means by which it could be 
counteracted. The price which foreign 
bullion might have borne at the time, was 
no apology for them; for possessing @ 
monopoly they had a right to provide even 
ataloss. Their purchasing it from Por- 
tugal was a proof that they did not un- 
derstand their business, and were incom- 
petent to the management of their own 
affairs. They complained to Mr. Pitt of 
the high price of gold in Portugal ; but 
that was not the place where they ought 
to apply for it. The cheapest price at 
which gold could be purchased in Portu- 
gal, was 4/. 8s. 6d. per ounce. It was 
there a contraband article, and the price 
was enhanced by the risk, and the neces- 
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sary convoy in coming round the enemy's | It was no wonder that the discounts were 


coast. 
these risks, wasto be bought at Hamburgh, 
where it rolled from one merchant to an- 
other like a storm, for 3/. 18s. 6d. per 
ounce. Yet the country was left to suffer, 


because the Bank was so very ignorant of | 


its own affairs. The Bank of England 
was not justified on any price that gold 
may sell for. The country banks paid in 
general 300/. a year for the bare carriage 
of gold to supply their customers ; and he 
knew one that paid so much as 1,600/. 
What excuse, then, could be admitted 
for the Bank of England, which contracted 
the quantity of its cash at the very time 
when it was most wanted? An hon. gen- 
tleman on a former debate had said, that 
no more was wanting than the restoration 
of confidence. In that sentiment he per- 
fectly concurred. But how was that con- 
fidence to be restored? By regularity in 
payment, and an increase of a circulating 
medium in which the public could confide. 
But instead of regularity in payment, 
there was now no payment whatever to 
be had at the Bank. The repayment of 
the advances to government had given 
them no assistance whatever to recom- 
mence payment in specie ; and if they did 
not so recommence on the 24th of June, 
they would forfeit their monopoly, though 
they might still conduct their business as 
a trading company. 

Would the new Bank affect the interest 
of the stockholders in the old? He main- 
tained that it would not. The profits of 
the stocks arose principally from the dis- 
counts at 5 per cent, for though they 
traded also in gold and bullion, that ap- 
peared to bea business very little attended 
to. ‘There were three species of revenue 
in a country; 1, the rents of lands; 2, 
the wages of labour; and 3, the produce 
of the stocks. The two former always 
partook of the distresses of the public; 
but the last, as Adam Smith truly ob- 
served, was the most benefited when the 
government was nearly ruined. It must 
also be considered, that the interest of the 
Bank directors was frequently in opposi- 
tion to that of the proprietors. The di- 
rectors were always persons of great opu- 
Jence, and who had a great command of 
money. In discounts they could make no 
‘more than 5 per cent of which the stock- 
holder had his share; but in the distresses 
of government the director, by subscrib- 
ing to loans, &c. had an opportunity of 
employing his money to more advantage. 
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transactions of the new Bank would in- 
terfere with those of the old, was not to 
be contradicted; but from this it was not 
to be inferred, that it would diminish its 
business; on the contrary, he maintained 
that it would augment it. It would also 
add to the advantages of the stockholder, 
by introducing a system of economy very 
much wanted; for it was the opinion of 
foreigners at least, that the Bank of 
England had been much too lavish in the 
expenditure on the buildings. The stock 
also of the old Bank, reduced as it is, 
from 180/. to 1092. would soon rise rapidly, 
and every kind of useful speculation would 
be assisted and supported. He then re- 
turned again to contend for his motion, on 
the authority of Dr. Smith, who it was 
well said, would persuade the, present 
generation, and govern the next. He 
did not mean to push his present plan, 
should the Bank of England open for 
payment in specie on the 24th of June, 
or a reasonable time afterwards. But in 
the mean time he would submit his plan to 
the House, which they might adopt or 
reject, as they thought proper. He then 
moved, ‘* That leave be given to bring in 
a bill for the Establishment of another 
Bank, in case the Bank of England shall 
not pay Cash for their Notes on the 24th 
day of June 1797.” 

Sir Francis Baring declined following 
the hon. baronet through his very able 
general reasoning, but doubted whether 
the plan he proposed would facilitate the 
general accommodation of the public, or 
of individuals, increase the circulation of 
specie or of good paper, or restore the 
Bank to its former functions. A new 
Bank would, in his opinion, impede these 
objects. He hoped the Bank would be 
able to resume its functions on the 24th 
of June, or soon after; but he thought 
that such a measure as this, would make 
that more difficult than it seemed to be at 
present. He considered the principle on 
which the Bank was established to be that 
of a body corporate to assist the public in 
the way of loan when that was necessary ; 
to assist individuals with accommodation, 
under certain restraints of prudence, in 
the way of discount; and to aid the gene- 
ral circulation by the issue of its notes for 
cash. This aid to general circulation was 
infinitely of the greatest importance to 
the public; for in this respect they were a 
general security for cash deposited, as 
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well as an engine for its general circula- 
tion. After this came the other two ob- 
jects, the accommodation to the public 
by loan, and to individuals by discount. 
After the two first were provided for, the 
Bank stood on a solid rock; and indivi- 
duals ought to be accommodated with 
discount to a reasonable extent; but it 
did not appear to him that either of these 
objects would be forwarded by the present 
notion. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, he had rather 
hear the opinion of others than deliver his 
own, upon a subject in which his personal 
character was concerned. But as allusion 
had been made to those with whom he 
acted, he should make a few observations. 
He then took some notice of the share 
which the Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and 
other banks had in creating the drain 
upon the Bank of Engiand, some time 
previous to the order in council. It was 
not s0 easy a matter to import bullion to 
advantage into this country, as some gen- 
tlemen seemed to imagine. The coinage 
of this country took bullion at a fixed 
price, consequently, when bullion was 
very high the coinage itself was melted 
down. Bullion was at the time the hon. 
baronet alluded to, in Hamburgh at 4/, 4s. 
an ounce, and the coinage here at about 
3f. 17s. 6d. Bullion then might have 
been imported, but it would only have 
staid with us until it could have been re- 
shipped and exported, for the purpese of 
being sold to us again. The purchase of 
bullion was matter of great nicety, and 
not to be carried on without judgment 
and care. This country was, for its 
finances and commercial character, the 
envy of the rest of the globe. We had 
scen Holland and other commercial coun- 
tries, rise in prosperity under the manage- 
ment of but one bank. In Scotland there 
were certainly two, but no argument 
could be drawn from this, for even they 
had much dependence on the Bank of 
I-ngland. 

The Solicitor General said, that much of 
the hon. baronet’s argument had been 
founded on the clause in the act which 
served as a check on the Bank; but there 
was a great difference betwecn continuing 
that clause, and erecting a new Bank. 
The question then was this, whether it 
was must easy to restore credit to its for- 
mer state by creating a new bank, or to 
give to the present all the functions of 
which it was capable? The Bank was 
adequate to the purposes for which it was 
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established. No possible good could arise 
from the measure, but, on the contrary, 
much mischief, for a new Bank would 
tend to create doubts about the present 
Bank. The hon. baronet had said that it 
wanted an increase of exertion, which a 
rival bank would give it. This he took 
to be a very mistaken notion; for, so far 
from increasing, it would damp and clog 
its exertions, by rivalling it in the procur- 
ing of specie; as the persons concerned 
in a new Bank must at the very outset 
pee specie to open with, and this 

oarding of dead cash in another coffer 
would prevent the Bank from resuming 
its former functions. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had always desired 
to see public credit re-established in the 
person of the Bank, and therefore he had 
hitherto opposed the ideas of the worthy 
baronet upon that subject. But he did 
not find, that any idea was entertained 
that the Bank was to resume its payments 
in cash. He differed from the worthy 
baronet as to the first duty of the Bank. 
That hon. member looked upon the Bank 
as having been instituted for the purpose 
chiefly of accommodating government. 
He wanted a public bank that would pro- 
ceed on the narrow ground of looking to 
itself, and to itself only, and he was per- 
suaded that until that was the case there 
would be no such thing in this country as 
@ paper circulation founded upon real 
credit. If the Bank did not open on the 
24th of June, he saw no reason for hoping 
that they would open at all. It was a 
farce to call that a bank which was never 
to give for paper any thing but paper. It 
was admitted that the bank had, with 
great facility, assisted government from 
time to time. Now if the Bank was to be 
considered as bound to continue that as- 
sistance, the distresses of the government 
must continue to be the distresses of she 
Bank. But he maintained that this was a 
practice which was against the general 
principle on which the Bank ought to act, 
and on which alone it ought to be sup- 
pone The Bank should say this, ** We 

now nothing of the distresses of govern- 
ment; we look tothe notes which we have 
issued, and we are determined to pay 
them when they become due.”? When 
we had an issue of paper, it was ridiculous 
to think of confidence in that paper upon 
any principle but that of its being paid 
when it became due. If the Bank was 
allowed to use any discretion in relieving 
the necessitics of government in prefer-, 
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ence to paying the demands of individuals 
upon themselves, it could never have the 
confidence of the public, and fatal incon- 
venience would soon arise; whereas, by 
separating the Bank from the government, 
this truth would soon appear—that it was 
owing to the war that ail these difficulties 
had arisen. By taking it to be the duty 
of the Bank to assist government in all its 
distresses, the Bank could never be rea- 
sonably expected to open its payments in 
specie to its creditors; it must give paper 
for peper for ever; so that the Bank 
would have five per cent for giving its 
Opinion upon the solvency of government ; 
and supposing them to owe ten millions 
upon their present paper, they would, in 
the course of fourteen years, by the ope- 
ration of compound interest, realize to 
themselves the whole of that property. 
This was in reality giving nothing to the 
public creditor; and, therefore, unless he 
heard that the Bank was to pay in cash at 
some given time, he should be for opening 
another bank. With regard to the notes 
of the Bank, he did not expect them to 
be at a discount, even although the Bank 
should not pay in specie ; for now that we 
should require annually the sum of 26 
millions in the collection of taxes, that 
would keep them at par, while they were 
received in payment at the exchequer; 
for any man receiving a large sum in 
Bank notes might readily pass them toa 
distiller, or any other person, who had 
two or three hundred thousand pounds to 
pay to the revenue. Thus the load of 
our debt kept up the credit of our bank 
notes. Where the system was to end it 
was not diflicult to guess. He wished the 
Bank to resume a character for punctua- 
lity, and he should wish to support it under 
that character; but as no hope had been 
held out that such was to be the case, he 
was uncer the necessity of supporting the 
motion. He spoke of the plan of Mr. 
Hartsinck in terms of great approbation, 
and said, that in his mind it promised to 
be very useful. 

Mr. Pitt said, he was free to acknow- 
ledge that it was not the principal duty of 
the Bank to look to the accommodation of 
government, as such; at the same time 
he must think the Bank would fcel an ad- 
vantuge in identifying its interests with 
that of the public; it could not consult 
its prosperity so well by adopting any 
other line of conduct. He believed it to 
be a sound opinion that the public credit 
should be established on the same ground 
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with, and in the person of the Bank of 
England. He denied, that either govern- 
ment or the Bank had the interest that 
had been alleged, in the latter's not re- 
suming its operations at the time proposed. 
The establishment of two Hanke would 
afford no relief as to the payment of taxes, 
nor be a benefit were they to have more 
notes in circulation than the property of 
the country. To the general opinion of 
the solidity of the Bank, it was to be prin- 
cipally ascribed that bank notes were at 
par. With many of the hon baronet’s re- 
marks he perfectly agreed ; but unless the 
Bank was found incompetent to issue the 
quantity of paper wanted in circulation, or 
was unwilling so to do, the question would 
not be so much, whethcr a new bank was 
necessary, but rather, whether the present 
Bank did not want farther assistance, to 
enable them to carry on their extensive 
concern with advantage to the country at 
large? As to the doctrine of monopoly, 
he acknowledged it was unfavourable in 
many cases, and if the question now 
were, whether a new charter should or 
should not be granted to the Bank, it 
might deserve consideration; but, he 
thought gentlemen should be extremely 
cautious, on such a subject, of drawing 
any arguments from mere theory, or from 
examples in other countries, in order to 
give up certain explained and experienced 
benefits. He did not see that the mono- 
poly of the Bank was hostile to the inter- 
ests of the country. How could the hon. 
baronet ascertain that two banks would 
answer better than one in respect to pub- 
lic convenience? It did not follow, that 
because there were two large banks in 
Scotland, there should be two rival banks 
in London. The Bank had, in his opinion, 
done its duty; nor did he see any cause 
for blaming the conduct of the directors 
because they had not imported more bul- 
lion; which ought rather to be left to na- 
tural causes to find its way into the coun- 
try by the balance of trade in our favour, 
than to artificial means. He did not say 
that no circumstances could arise, in 
which it might not be proper to import 
coin, but their not having done so, did 
not prove the ill conduct of the directors. 
A successful progress had been made for 
some weeks past, towards re-opening the 
Bank for payments in specie; but no per- 
son had ever determined the precise mo- 
ment when this ought to be done, or that 
it should positively be on the 24th of 
He saw no reason why the 
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Bank should lose its charter, though this 
should not be the case. He concluded 
by giving his negative to the motion. 

Mr. Manning said, there was reason to 
hope that the exertions of the Bank would 
soon enable the directors to re-open it for 
paying in specie. Vast quantities of gold 
had flowed into the Bank, as well from 
the country as from abroad, and the ban- 
kers felt no inconvenience from the 
want of it. 

The House divided : 

Tellers 


Sir W. Pulteney- - 
mene {air Fullarton- - 


The Lord Carrington- - 50 
Mr. Dent e - oe = oe 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on Compensation 
to the Subscribers to the Loyalty Loan. ] 
May 31. The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
and the 18 millions Loan bill, called the 
Loyalty Loan, being referred to the said 
comnnittee, 

Mr. Pitt said, that whatever regret he 
might feel at imposing any additional 
burthens upon the public, yet some pro- 
position such as he was about to submit 
to the committee was called for by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. The 
state of the funds at the period when the 
persons who were the object of the mea- 
sure, which he should propose came for- 
ward with voluntary subscriptions to such 
an extent, he apprehended ought to be 
considered. He thought they ought to 
be considered as persons who came for- 
ward with a view of aiding the public 
service without any personal advantage ; 
for there was no chance in their favour 
at the time: they must have viewed it as 
a transaction in which they were likely to 
lose rather than to gain; and the burthen 
of that loan was considerably less upon 
the public than it must have been, had 
they not come forward in the way they 
had done. They did not, however, fore- 
see that they would have met so heavy a 
loss. They had, therefore, an equitable, 
though, he admitted, no absolute ground 
of right to apply to the country for some 
relief. The whole of the loss ought not 
to fall upon persons who had so meritori- 
ously come forward. The Joss was 4 per 
cent before the payment of the deposit. 
The discount afterwards rose to 7, 8, and 
was now at 14per cent. The subscribers 
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had made good their several payments; a 
circumstance which would not the less 
dispose the House to assist them. For 
the cause of this loss, we were to look to 
the various events that had taken place 
in Europe; the temporary interruption of 
our public credit; and the circumstance 
of his being compelled to come forward 
for an additional loan for the public ser- 
vice of the year. On these grounds, he 
fel@?it his duty to propose to the commit- 
tee to contribute to the relief of those 
meritorious individuals. He knew of no 
paren rule whereby to judge of the 
osses of the different classes of the sub- 
scribers ; but he should propose generally 
that they should be allowed 5/. for eve 
100/. original stock, that was, that eac 
person should be entitled to 7s. 6d. long 
annuity for every 100/. The whole 
amount of the burthen upon the public 
would be between 60 and 70,000/. He 
therefore moved a resolution to the above 
effect. 

Mr. Dent said, he could by no means 
give his vote for the measure proposed. He 
dreaded it as a matter of future example. 
No man could calculate the evil which 
such a precedent might bring upon the 

ublic. In 1779 and 1780 there had been 
oans in which the subscribers had suf- 
fered much, but nothing of this kind was 
granted to relieve their distresses. There 
was a shifting of tontine to relieve them a 
little; but here was to be voted away at 
once nearly 70,000/. of the public money, 
and for the payment of which, taxes were 
to be levied for ever on the people. He 
should certainly move, ** That the chair- 
man do leave the chair without putting 
this resolution.” The 8 per cents were 
now between 47 and 48; when this loan 
was entered into they were about 56. 
Was not every holder of stock in the same 
situation as these gentlemen? He did not 
see in their case any thing to entitle them 
to especial favour. If the subscribers 
had profited 15 per cent they would not 
have suffered the public to partake of the 
advantage; but they found it to be a 
losing speculation, and called upon the 
public to bear a part of the loss. He saw 
Do reason, nor justice, nor fairness, nor 
equity in this. They did not come for- 
ward as subscribers with any idea that 
they were tolose. If they came forward 
out of ostentation, they ought to pay the 
expense which attended that ostentation. 
He found it his duty to move, ‘ That the 
chairman do now leave the chair.” 
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Mr. W. Smith agreed with much of what 
had been said by the hon. gentleman. 
The ground of right to this assistance was 
given up by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The claim, however, must rest 
upon some foundation. These gentlemen 
either came forward as good patriots to 
support a just and necessary war, or they 
came forward to make what they thought a 
good bargain for themselves. Many gen- 
tlemen subscribed to this loan, expecting 
it to be a profitable one. Others had put 
down their names, not because they 
thought it would be a profitable one, but 
because they were afraid of being marked 
men if they did not do it. Many 
bankers, some of them members of that 
House had subscribed from that motive. 
He would not disgrace the title of patriot 
by calling such men patriots. The mass 
of the subscribers to this loan were per- 
aons who had made a bargain, by which 
they expected to gain ten per cent for 
three years for their money, with an ab- 
solute security for the capital at the end 
of that time. Were men who expected 
to have double the amount of legal in- 
terest, together with a security for the 
capital, to be considered as patriots for 
so lending their money? He really saw 
nO pretence for this measure, nor did he 
see any description of men who deserved 
more to lose than these men did. Had 
these persons any just claim, he would 
agree to relieve them, great as the bur- 
thens upon the people were; because no- 
thing could be so great a weight upon 
them as that of injustice ; but as they had 
no such claim, he must support the mo- 
tion for the chairman leaving the chair. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had always allowed 
that the subscribers had no claim of right ; 
but having told them that there would be 
no loan above 18 millions that year, they 
were in equity entitled to some consider- 
ation on that account. The question 
was, did or did not the subscribers lend 
their money at less than the market price 
of the funds? and if so were they not en- 
titled to consideration? 

Mr. Tierney said, that the proposition 
of the chancellor of the exchequer was 
nothing less than ripping up an act of 
parliament, by an attempt to do what he 
called justice, when he himself allowed, 
that from the lapse of time and circum- 
stances which had intervened, justice was 
rendered impossible. Add to this, that 
the proposition was made at the end of a 
session, in which burthens had been im- 
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posed upon the people to an amount be- 
yond all precedent, a proposition by which 
they were called upon to vote 70,000/. a 
year, which, at fourteen years purchase, 
was one million sterling of the people’s 
money. If relief was to be given, why 
was not a petition presented by the 
sufferers to the House stating their loss, 
and praying for indemnification? But 
when this mutiny arose among the 
loyalists, they, like other mutineers, ap- 
pote delegates; for five months the 

ad had conferences almost every eae 
with the chancellor of the exchequer. 
What wonder was it, then, that the right 
hon. gentleman asked, with an air of tri- 
umph, what part of the nation had lost 
their confidence in him? Certainly not 
the city of London. And what was the rea- 
son of the city of London remaining firm in 
their allegiance to his administration? Be- 
cause they had a negotiation pending with 
him upon the result of which depended one 
nullion of money! Was there any man 
at all acquainted with the city who did 
not know that a consideration of this 
magnitude would procure its s to 
any administration? And wheres ani the 
surprise, when this bonus was promised, 
that the mutiny did not show itself in 
such a way as to endanger his situation? 
When the loan was subscribed for, the 
subscribers were praised for their loyalty. 
It had unfortunately come out, however, 
that loyalty was a commodity of such a 
kind that in this country it would not 
keep for two months. If the worst enemy 
to England had projected a measure es- 
sentially to injure her interests, they could 
not have been more successful than the 
right hon. gentleman in bringing forward 
the present proposition. It proved that 
we were engaged in a war in which those 
who offered their lives and fortunes in its 
support were not serious in one word they 
said; and the most extravagant railer 
a ae the government and constitution 
of the country could not take better ground 
than upon the vote of that night. 

Mr. vee condemned the measure, 
as one of the most improvident he had 
ever heard of. Those who had subscribed, 
had done so with their eyes open. They 
made a merit of it at the time, and there 
was the greatest injustice in requiring any 
remuneration now ; since the funds might 
hereafter rise sgugacitery and then they 
would receive a considerable sum by 
the difference in the price of stocks. He 
considered the transaction, on the part 
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of many of the subscribers, as in some 
degree fraudulent; for he believed many 
had set down their names for sums of 
money which they never were possessed 
of, and if they received a remuneration 
for such a procedure, it was an encou- 
ragement of fraud. 

r. W. Smith said, it had always been a 
rule, in every question in which any mem- 
ber was personally concerned, that he 
should withdraw, and not vote on the 
occasion. He hoped this.rule would be 
strictly conformed to in the present in- 
stance. 

Mr. Bastard said, that as unfavourable 
Opinions were abroad of the integrity of 
that House, he should like to see the 
names of the persons to whom the com- 
pensation was to be paid. He entreated 
the committee to pause and consider what 
they were about to do, for it was abso- 
Jutely impossible that taxation could go 
on. The remuneration was not only ob- 
jectionable in its principle, but in the 
mode by which it was to be carried into 
execution; as persons who had bought 
shares yesterday might, by collusion with 
the broker, to-morrow receive 3 per cent. 
bonus on each share. What praise could 
be due for such patriotism as that ? Opi- 
nions had gone forth, that ministers and 
their friends had got large shares in the 
loan, and the present measure would only 
tend to confirm them. Hae should vote 
decidedly against the motion. 

Mr. Tterney hoped, that those who 
were personally interested would decline 
voting. 

The Committee divided: Yeas, 40; 
Noes, 26. 


June !. The Resolution being reported, 

Sir John Sinclair stated three objec- 
tions to it in point of form: 1, That the 
resolution was inconsistent with acts 
passed this session, and therefore could 
not be entertained; 2, That the resolu- 
tion should have been voted in a commit- 
tee of supply ; and 3, That the regular 
mode would have been for the persons 
desiring relief to have come to the 
House with a petition recommended by 
the crown. 

The Speaker said, that in regard to the 
first objection, the rule of the House was, 
that no two resolutions, nor any two bills 
contradictory to each other, could be 
pened in the same session. It remained 

or the House to decide whether this re- 
solution was contradictory, or only ex- 
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planatory or supplementary, as in the lat- 
ter instances, the hon. baronet’s objec- 
tions would not apply. In regard to 
the second objection, the hon. baronet 
did not appear to have understood the 
practice of the House, since a committee 
of ways and means, or of the House, 
might approve any resolution for extend- 
ing the grants of a former committee, with 
this exception,}that no additional burthens 
could be imposed, except in the land tax. 
In regard to the third objection, a peti- 
tion might with propriety have been pre- 
sented, though not without a recommen- 
ation from the crown, but that did not 
preclude any other mode. This was a 
transaction between the public and an in- 
dividual ; and if it was disadvantageous to 
the individual, it was nut irregular to pro- 
pose, that he should not be held to the ori- 
ginal bargain. Here, he had to observe, 
as a stronger proof of the power to make 
such a proposition, that in case a petition 
was moved to be presented, and the crown 
refused its recommendation, it was in the 
power of ayy member afterwards to bring 
forward a motion to the same effect. The 
only objection, therefore, which admitted 
of doubt was the first; and he left it to 
the decision of the House, whether this 
resolution was contradictory, or explana- 
tory, or supplemental. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had listened with 
great deference to the opinion of the 
chair, and he assented to the statemeng 
given on two of the objections. He 
thought, however, that the resolution was 
contradictory to former resolutions in this 
session, as it went to alter an agreement 
and bargain already made, and to make 
terms contrary to that bargain sanctioned 
by an act of parliament. Had it been 
attempted to take part of the profit from 
the contributors, would not the form 
have been objected? He should be 
sorry, however, if the question was got 
rid of, merely by a point of form; for 
never was there a case of more rank de- 
pravity, or one that more strongly de- 
served the name of an iniquitous jab, than 
this transaction. If it was consistent with 
regularity, he would wish to ask, whether 
there had been any promise or engage- 
ment with the contributors to the loan of 
18 millions, that there should be no other 
loan for the year? 

Mr. Pitt said, he understood the ques- 
tion before the House, to be a question 
of form, which must be disposed of he- 
fore any other point was taken up. 
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Sir John Sinclair having consented to 
wave the question of form, 

Mr. Pitt said, that the case here was 
not to undo a bargain, by the act of one 
party, which had been contracted between 
two. It was to give to the contributors 
an option of which they might avail them- 
selves. If the House thought it a matter 
of sound policy to prevent such a loss to 
the individual as might in future be pre- 
judicial to the public interest, they would 
stot think that any expense which it might 
occasion was idly thrown away. It had 
never been contended by gentlemen on 
the other side, that such a hard bargain 
should not be driven for the public as to 
endanger so considerable a loss to indivi- 
duals as might deter them from coming 
forward to assist the public. If, on the 
present occasion, unexpected circum- 
stances had produced such a loss as 
would be highly injurious to individuals, 
was not this policy to be considered ? 
He was not surprised that those who 
had uniformly opposed the war should 
be desirous to hold out in odious colours 
those who had stood forward to support the 
country ina moment of danger and diffi- 
culty. There was no intention to benefit 
any particular class of men in this trans- 
action. The plan of the loan embraced 
af those who chose to contribute, and if 
those who do not generally support go- 
vernmient are not those who would enjoy 
the advantage of the allowance, it was 
because they did not think proper to stand 
forward at a moment when the public 
service required support. As to the 
question of the hon. gentleman, no ex- 
ie agreement had been made as to any 
uture loan. He placed the propriety of 
the present measure upon grounds of 
general policy, far outbalancing any pecu- 
niary barthen it might occasion. The 
measure was not without example. There 
_ was a precedent for it in times to which 
no man could object. In 1759, the in- 
terest to the contributors to a loan was 
allowed to commence half a year sooner 
than was fixed by the terms of the bargain, 
which gave an advantage to the subscriber 
of two and a half per cent. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that properly speak- 
ing, there were three parties to be consi- 
dered ina Joan. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, the subscribers to the loan, 
and the House of Commons. Taking it 
in this view, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had deceived the original subscribers, 
and was now about to impose upon the 
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House, and defraud the public. With 
respect to the 18 millions loan, the sub- 
scribers might be taught to believe that 
there was not to be another loan, but the 
chancellor of the exchequer could not 
expect any thing but that there must have 
been another loan, for at that very moment 
he knew there was a deficiency of seven 
millions. As to the merit of the sub- 
scribers to this loan, he was willing to 
give them full credit for their public 
spirit; but the measure of the chancellor 
of the exchequer made it a species of sel- 
fish public spirit, and a mercenary avari- 
cious generosity. If they were left to 


bear the whole of this loss, they would be 


entitled to the character of patriots; bat 
this measure took away all the grace of 
their public ardour. Should this bargain 
ever turn out profitable to the subscribers 
by the increase of the funds, there was 
no provision for the return of a single 
pound to the public of what was now pro- 
posed to be voted to these loyal, aut 
lending gentlemen. It was quite ridi- 
culous to pronounce panegyrics on the 
loyalty or the patriotism of subscribers to 
loans. It was better, because honest, to 
confess that they came forward with a loan 
in expectation of profit. The minister 
knew this. He had by this loan lost much 
of his credit with the monied men; he 
wished to restore himself to their favour, 
and therefore he came now to the House 
to ask them to repair his credit out of the 
public purse.—He had heard with asto- 
nishment, for it was impossible for him to 
attend the House yesterday, that man 

gentlemen had given their votes that this 
money should be raised upon the public, 
which money was, a great part of it 
at least, to go into their own ae for 
many of them were subscribers to the 
loan. He could not conceive any thing 
more indecent nor more indiscreet. Ata 
time, when the House was extremely un- 
popular, and deserved to be so, for gen- 
tlemen to disgrace its proceedings by votes 
so mean and selfish, was madness. From 
ministers.they expected nothing but de- 
ception. But if these proceedings were 
carried on, the House would become more 
unpopular even than the ministers. From 
the one the people expected only to be 
cajoledand plundered; but from the House 
they expected at least some attention to 
their interests. This was, indeed, taking 
away part of the public odium from the 
minister and fixing it upon the House. 
Gentlemen should beware of doing this 
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when they saw such bodies of men ina 
state of desperate insubordination; for 
they would increase the danger which now 
threatened the state, by rendering the 
House despicable in the eyes of the peo- 

le.. There was one point more which 

e must press in the way of a question, 
and he expected an answer from the 
highest authority in that House. He 
wanted to know whether any member 
ought to be permitted to vote on a ques- 
tion in which he was interested personally 
and in a pecuniary sense? They could 
not even be examined as witnesses in such 
@ case in a court of Jaw, and they would 
be objected to by the same rule as jurérs. 
He hoped these gentlemen would feel the 
dslicacy of their present situation, and 
withdraw when the question was put. If 
they did, he doubted whether the minister 
would be successful upon the present mo- 
tion. : 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that with 
respect to the conduct of any individual 
member, he apprehended that nobody 
had any right to question the motive of 
it; that must be left as a question of con- 
acience and individual feeling. Every 
man knew best himself whether he de- 
scrved such imputations as had been 
thrown out that night or not; and he 
knew of no means of deciding it. Gentle- 
men might, if they pleased, retire from 
delicacy, because they were subscribers ; 
but he thought there was a duty incum- 
bent upon them paramount to all others, 
he meant the duty of a member of par- 
liament to express by his vote his opinion 
upon every public measure that came be- 
fore him, and upon that view of the sub- 
ject he had made up his mind to vote for 
the question. Although he was a sub- 
scriber to the amount of 10,000/., he was 
above being influenced in his vote by a 
few hundreds. -He trusted that other 
gentlemen felt as he did; but should there 
be any difficulty upon that subject, mem- 
bers might declare their intention of not 
benefiting by the measure which was now 
proposed, 

Lord W. Russell thought nothing of the 
patriotism of these subscribers, if they 
accepted of the price which was now pro- 
posed to be given forit. Such patriotism 
would be patriotism brought to market, 
and knocked down by the hammer to the 
best bidder. There were, however, gen- 
tlemen among these subscribers who 
really felt as patriots ought to feel, and 
who dissented from this measure, among 
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whom he mentioned, to his honour, Mr. 
Hoare, a banker, who was a subscriber 
to the amount of 50,000/. 

Mr. Manning said, he wished to do nei- 
ther more nor less than his duty. He 
wished, with submission, to put to the 
chair a question, which was, whether a 
member of that House, who was a sub- 
scriber, could, consistently with the prac- 
tice of the House, vote upon the present 
question? This was not a remote or con- 
tingent interest in the members of the 
House who were subscribers, but a direct 
pecuniary interest. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry to withhold his vote, if it 
was right to give it; he should also be 
sotry to give it, if the practice of the 
House was against his voting. 

The Speaker said :—Having been ap- 
ealed to in so distinct a manner by the 
on. member, it is my duty to state what 

appears to me to be the rule and prac- 
tice of the House upon questions of this 
nature. I have always understood the 
rule and practice of the House to be, 
that no member can regularly (eubject to 
some qualification) vote on any question 
which involves in it an immediate interest 
of such member. This, I have said, is 
subject to some qualification. I will not 
detain the House by entering into the 
detail of that qualification at present. But 
when any measure is submitted to the 
House, the substance of which is to con- 
fer a pecuniary advantage, or diminish a 
loss, which is the same thing, I am satis- 
fied it is not consistent with that mode of 
proceeding which the House has adopted 
on occasions of delicacy and importance, 
that any member should vote on a mea- 
sure by which he intends to derive any 
benefit in case that measure should be 
carried into law. 

Mr. Manning said he was much obliged 
to the Speaker for delivering so clear an 
opinion. He should decline voting upon 
this question. 

The Speaker—I am acy desirous 
of being distinctly understood by the 
Heuse upon this important question. It 
does not appear to me to be possible for 
the House, under any existing rule or 
order, to preclude any member from 
voting. But I will state what appears to 
me to be the practice of the House as far 
as my researches have gone. The only 
precedent that I have been able to find 
analogous to this case, is to be met with 
in 1664; when a member voted in a ques- 
tion in which he was directly interested, 
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and his vote was disallowed afterwards on 
a division. If, therefore, any members 
vote upon a question which includes that 
species of interest in the opinion of the 

ouse, the House may afterwards dis- 
allow their votes. I must however add, 
that this applies to benefits which they 
expect and intend to derive. If members 
who may be entitled to benefit shall say 
they do not intend to derive any, it will 
be for the House to judge whether they 
will allow their votes. 

Mr. Windham (Secretary at war) said, 
that he had no motive for offering a word 
upon the subject, but his sense of the 
great importance attending the point now 
started, and his wish to prevent the House 
from receiving a wrong impression from 
the rule they had heard from the chair ; 
to which rule, and the authority it came 
from, he implicitly subscribed—but if 
taken in the extent to which gentlemen 
might wish to carry it, it would go to af- 
fect the character and constitution of the 
House; for few questions could arise in 
which some or many members would not 
be interested. He knew no law that mem- 
bers should not subscribe to a loan. And 
why, being members, should they be pre- 
cluded from voting for that loan? The 
true distinction he conceived to be this: 
the rule applied only where the private 
interest was great, and the public interest 
small ; but in this case the private interest 
was small, and the public great, and 
therefore he would vote for the motion. 
He was no subscriber; but if he were, 
that should not restrain him from voting. 
It was easy to see that this, like every 
other measure, was made use of to de- 
grade and vilify the Intentions of gentle- 
men who voted on his side, for endea- 
vouring to support the constitution of 
the House, while those who did so were 
themselves giving every reason to believe, 
that they were anxious to destroy the 
House under the specious pretext of ree 
form. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was out of order to 
say that the member who made a motion 
for reform had it in view to destroy the 
House. 

The Speaker said the right hon. gen- 
tleman had used no such expression. 

Mr. Windham replied, that what he 
had said, and what he would avow, was, 
that the intention of many reformers was, 
to destroy the House, without meanin 
to allude to the hon. member (Mr. Grey 
who brought forward the measure last 
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week, and against whom, on many ac- 
counts of a personal nature, and particu- 
larly on account of his absence, he would 
not utter such an insinuation. 

The Speaker again rose and observed, 
that he had always, when appealed to, as 
in the present instance, given his opinion 
truly and sincerely, and never hazarded it 
lightly ; but the night hon. gentleman had 
given a larger latitude to his opinion than 
what he had said warranted. The House 
would recollect he had stated there were 
qualifications. He would, however, re- 
peat the rule,—‘* When a measure was to 
confer pecuniary advantage, or diminish 
pecuniary loss, no member who intended 
or expected to derive any benefit from it, 
could vote.” There were many cases 
where the benefit might be contingent or 
remote; but it was the business of the 
House to watch them with vigilant jea- 
lousy. The House would see the rule 
completely sil hatin in a variety of ways 
perfectly familiar to them. If a member 
signed @ petition, he could not himself 

resent it. If a member was interested 
in a bill, he could not himself bring it in. 
These were the ordinary rules of -the 
House, and from them they would de- 
duce the rule that he had stated, and ap- 
ply it as their wisdom should see fit. In 
1664, the voice of a member interested 
was specially disallowed: and he had 
taken much pains to inform himself, had 
conversed with gentlemen, who, from their 
situation, were best qualified to give him 
information, and had attentively exa- 
mined, and was convinced of the exist- 
ence of the rule. 

Mr. Bastard said, he had the most im- 
iy reliance on the judgment and un- 

iassed integrity of the Speaker. No 
man living was s0 little likely to utter 
an opinion that was not sincere, and well- 
founded. This was the rule then, and if 
it had been known the preceding night, 
the resolution would not have passed, 
since there were only 14 majority, and 
the number of interested members were 
14, so that the question was absolutely 
lost. All contractors, except contractors 
for loans, were excluded from the House ; 
and if the present proposition were to be ° 
carried, it would be an irresistible argu- 
ment for their exclusion also. 

Mr. Petrie said, that by his subscription 
he would be entitled to 75/. bonus, but 
this would not in the smallest degree in- 
fluence his vote. If, however, it was the 
opinion of the House that he ought not 
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to give one, he should bow to its decision. 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that the House of 
Commons, instead of being unpopular, 
stood high in the confidence of the people ; 
but to secure confidence, they ought not 
to adopt the measure proposed. 

Mr. Ryder expressed the greatest re- 
spect for the opinion of the Speaker, but 
thought, if it was taken in the full latitude 
in which it was delivered, it would mate- 
rially affect the votes of members in a. 
great many particular instances in which, 
by the invariable practice of the House, 
they were now ia the daily habit of 
voting. For instance, in all cases where 
a@ tax was to be laid on horses, dogs, 
coaches, and other articles, which mem- 
bers might be supposed to pay in a larger 
proportion than others, he thought, im 
strictness, the rule now laid down would 
operate so as to prevent a member from 
voting against any such tax. The same 
might be said with regard to voting for 
the repeal of a tax, towards which any 
rnember paid a very large proportion more 
than his neighbours. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. mem- 
ber ad certainly misconceived the rule 
as he had explained it. The cases put by 
the hon. member were ail cases where the 
interest of members was merely eventual 
along with those of the rest of the com- 
miunity ; the rule, as he had leid it down, 
according to the former decisions and 
practice of the House, related entirely to 
a direct and immediate interest, and he 
was clearly of opinion that members pos- 
sessing such interest could not be allowed 
to vote where that interest interfered. 

Mr. Anstruther, after professing the 
highest respect for the authority of the 
Chair, endeavoured to show, that the opi- 
nion delivered by the Speaker was not 
applicable to the vote of this evening. 

Mr. WW. Smith said, that honourable 
gentlemen on the other side had com- 
plained of the refined construction of 
the question, but he assured them that 
the country would view it as a very plain 
one. One member was interested 3,500/. 
in the decision. 

Lord Hawkesbury acquiesced in the 
Speaker’s opinion, that those who had an 
interest and meant to preserve it, bad no 
right to vote on this question. He should 
voic for the resolution. 

Mr. Sheridan concurred in what the 
Speaker had spoken; but to bring the 
question to a point, he moved, “ that the- 
resolution be recommitted.”’ 
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Mr. Pitt wished the division to take 
place on the resolution, and the votes of 
those interested to be disallowed if they 
did not disclaim that interest. 

The question being put upon the reso- 
lution, the House divided: 


Tellers. 
Lord Hawkesbu 
¥uas Mr. Anstruther 7} 36 
Mr. Hussey 
Nos} or. Tierne bss 


So it was resolved in affirmative. 


Mr. Tierney stated, that he understood 
that those gentlemen who had not dis- 
claimed their interest, were not entitled 
to vote. He saw au hon. gentleman op- 
posite who had not expressed a determi- 
nation not to derive any benefit from 
this measure; and therefore he moved 
« That the vote of Geerge Rose, esq. be 
disallowed.” Mr. Rose said, that he had 
determined not to take any advantage of 
the measure, and had expressed that de- 
termination to his friends near hmm. Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. W. Smith, 
Mr. Hussey, and lord W. Russell, con- 
tended, that the hon. member could not 
qualify himself te vote, by disclaiming 
his interest, after the division. Mr. Prt, 
Mr. Dundas, Mr. Ryder, and Mr. Steele 
insisted, that all that. was required by the 
order of the House was, that a gentleman 
should not pussess an interest. The hon. 
member had formally disclaimed all in- 
tention of profiting by the measure, and 
therefore was qualified to give a vote. 
The Speaker was of opinion, that any 
member declarmg his resolution not to 
profit by the bonus, had a right to give his 
vote, whether that determination was ex- 
pressed before or after the division. ‘The 
motion was negatived. 


The King's Message respecting the 
Mutiny of the Seamen.] June lk. Mr. 
Secretary Dundas presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 

“ GeorcE R. 

“It is with the deepest concern, hie 
Majesty acquaints the House of Commons, 
that the conduct of the Crews of some 
of his Ships now at the Nore, in persisting 
in the most violent and treagonable acts 
of mutiny and disobedience, notwithstand- 
ing the full extension to them of all the 
benefits which had been accepted with 
gratitude by the rest ot his majesty’s fleet ; 
and, notwithstanding the repeated offers 
of his majesty's gracious pardon, on their 
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returning to their duty, have compelled 
his majesty to call on all his faithful sub- 
jects to give their utmost assistance in re- 
pressing such dangerous and criminal 
proceedings. His majesty has directed a 
copy of the proclamation which he has 
issued for this purpose to be laid befvure 
the House ; ia he cannot doubt that his 
parliament will adopt, with readiness and 
decision, every measure which can tend, 
at this important conjuncture, to provide 
for the public security. And his majest 

particularly recommends it'to the consi- 
deration of parliament, to make more 
effectual provision for the prevention and 
punishment of all traitorous attempts to 
excite Sedition and Mutiny in his ma- 
jesty’s naval service; or to withdraw any 
part of his majesty’s forces, by sea or land 
from their duty and allegiance to him; 
and from that obedience and discipline 
which are so important to the prosperity 
gnd the safety of the Ppa oun’: 

R 9 


The said Message was ordered to be 
taken intg consideration to-morrow. A 
similar message was presented to the Lords 
by lord Grenville. 


Debate on the King’s Message respecting 
the Mutiny of the Seamen.] June 2. 
The order of the day for taking his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech into consideration being 
read, 

Mr. Pitt rose. He said, that important 
as the occasion was upon which he was 
now unfortunately compelled to trouble 
the House, he should not be under the 
necessity of detaining them long. By 
the communication which had been made 
from the throne, the House were informed 
that the favours which government had 

ranted to the seamen, and which had 

n accepted by part of them with duty 
and gratitude, had not, in every instance, 
produced the desired effect, and that there 
were still the crews of some ships who 
persisted in acts of open wutiny; that 
they had continued in that state of mutiny 
oa be the measures whichthe legislature 
had taken in their behalf had been dis- 
tinctly announced, and his majesty’s 
pardon offered to them, upon condition 
of their returning to their duty. They 
had the mortification of knowing, that 
that mutiny had been carried to a most 
dangerous and unexampled excess, and 
that the mutineers had actually proceeded 
to acts of open hostility against part of 
his majesty’s naval force, acting under re- 
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gular suthority, and in obedience to 
orders. Much as they must deplore this 
unfortunate circumstance, at any time 


highly distressing, and more so at this 


moment, as tending to increase the publi¢ 
difficulties, yet he trusted the House 
would unanimously feel, that at such @ 
moment, and under such circumstances, 
their first duty was to show to the world, 
that there was no public difficulty which 
they were not ready to meet with that 
firmness, with that courage, with that zeal 
for the public welfare, which alone could 
extricate the country from its present dis- 
tress, and which alone was worthy the re- 
presentatives of a great, a brave, and » 
free people. Impressed with these senti- 
ments, he was convinced that they would 
not feel the slightest hesitation in carrying 
to the Throne the assurances of their uaa- 
nimous determination of affording to his 
majesty every support in their power, to 
enable him to put an end to this re- 
sistance of regular authority, and to 
counteract the effects of so fatal an ex- 
ample. He trusted, that though they 
must all feel and lament the difficulty thus 
brought upon the country, they would, at 
the same time, feel a just indignation at 
the conduct of those crews, to whom he 
had alluded—a conduct, so inconsistent 
with the character of British seamen, and 
so ungrateful a return for the liberality of 
parliament, and the favour of the crown. 
But, in expressing these sentiments, at a 
conduct so repugnant to past cha- 
racter of our sailors, who had established, 
on such a strong foundation, the glory of 
the British navy and the prosperity and 
security of the kingdom, he must be al- 
lowed to say, that it could net be in the 
hearts of British seamen that such senti- 
ments had originated, If there were any 
enemies to the fundamental intereste, and 
to the national honour of this country, 
who wished to weaken the supporters of 
our safety, by inciting them to measures, 
not more fatal to the public than to the 
navy itself; who had poisoned the minds, 
and perverted the principles of our sailors; 
if there were any internal enemies who 
united in interest with our foreign foes, 
however we might lament the effect of 
their wicked misrepresentations, still the 
indignation of the House and of parlia- 
ment ought to be more strongly direct- 
ed against the instigators than agains® 
these misguided and deluded men, who, 
for a time, and, he trusted, only for a 
time, had been seduced. He believed, 
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that the House would, in compliance 
with his majesty’s message, unanimously 
and anxiously consider the present situa- 
tion of the laws, as calculated to prevent 
or to punish any attempts of the nature to 
which he alluded, ate wee Lig been 

nly, and repeatedly, though unsuc- 
cessfully, made. in another service. It 
was not necessary for him, in this stage of 
the business, to enter more particularly 
into those measures which he meant to 
propose ; he thought it fair, however, to 
apprize the House, that if this address 
was, as he had ne doubt it would be, imme- 
diately and unantmously agreed to, he 
should then move for leave to bring ina 
bill for the more effectual prevention of 
crimes of the nature to which he had al- 
luded. There would be, he was sure, in 
that House, but one sense of the great 
guilt of this offence, the notoriety of its 
practice, and the danger of its conse- 
quences; in short, there existed every 
ground upon which penal law could be 
applied to any offence, namely, the mis- 
chtef and the danger of the act itself, and 
the frequency of its commission. The 
remedy which he should propose for the 
consideration of parliament, would,..he 
trusted, be sufficiently efficacious to at- 
tain its object without outstepping the 
moral guilt and real malignity of the crime. 
But while they were doing their duty by 
making every provision which wisdom 
and prudence could suggest for the public 
safety, he could not avoid expressing a 
firm persuasion, that, while parliament 
was not wanting to the country at such 
an important crisis, the public, collec- 
tively and individually, would not be 
found wanting to themselves. The pre- 
sent crisis was one which, though it ought 
not to excite despondency, must be felt 
to be sufficiently arduous to call forth the 
united and zealous exertions of all ranks 
of people. He trusted, that, as this ap- 
peared to be a period of unprecedented 
difficulty, it would also be found to be a 
period of unprecedented exertion—that 
every man who boasted the name of an 
Englishman, would stand forth, to main- 
tain the authority of the laws, and enforce 
obedience to them; to oppose the ma- 
chinations of the disaffected, and to pre- 
serve a due submission to legal authority. 
He felt that he should insult the honour 
of the House and the character of the 
nation, if he enlarged upon the subject. 
He should therefore move, 

“That an humble Address be pre- 
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sented to his majesty, to return his ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House for his 
most gracious message :—To express to 
his majesty the concern and indigna- 
tion which we must feel, in common with 
his majesty, at the heinous and criminal 
conduct of the crews of some of his ma- 
jesty's ships, notwithstanding the offer so — 
repeatedly made to them of his majesty’s 
most gracious pardon, and the proofs of 
the paternal regard of his majesty, and of 
the liberality of parliament, which they 
have received in common with the rest of 
his majesty’s fleet:—-To assure his ma- 
jesty, that we are ready and determined 
to afford to his majesty our utmost as- 
sistance in repressing such dangerous and 
criminal proceedings, and to adopt every 
measure which can tend, at this conjunc- 
ture, to provide for the public security : 
with this view we shall proceed, without 
delay, in pursuance of the recommendation 
of his majesty, to consider of such far- 
ther provision as it may be necessary to 
make for the more effectual prevention 
and punishment of all traitorous attempts 
to excite mutiny in any part of his ma- 
jesty’s forces, or to withdraw them from 
their duty and allegiance, and from that 
obedience and discipline which are so im- 
portant to the prosperity and the safety 
of the British empire: —That we have the 
fullest reliance, that all his majesty’s 
faithful subjects, from sentiments of loy- 
alty and attachment to his majesty, and a 
just anxiety for their dearest interests, 
will be eager to manifest, at so important 
a crisis, a full determination to contribute, 
on every occasion, their utmost exertions 
for the support of legal authority, the 
maintenance of peace and order, and the 
general protection and defence of his ma- 
jesty'’s kingdoms.” 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that however cautious 
the House ought to be in extending the 
code of penal statutes, yet he thought it 
impossible but that the motion should 
pass unanimously; for, whatever senti- 
ments persons might entertain with regard 
to different forms of government, or the 
merits or demerits of the individuals who 
were concerned in the administration of 
affairs, there could be but one opinion 
upon this point, that there must be disci- 
pline and subordination both in the army 
and navy; without which, it was impos- 
sible that the country could repel the 
attacks of foreign enemies, maintain in- 
ternal peace, or, in short, that civil 
society could subsist. He trusted, there- 
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fore, that whatever objections the country | duced to believe, that the failure arose, 


might have to the component branches of 
administration; yet, when they saw the 
necessity of exertions against both foreign 
and domestic enemies, they would act 
with that spirit and unanimity which the 
exigency of circumstances required. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that no man in the 
House felt more than he did the.propriet 
of the sentiments conveyed by the eeeek 
of the minister upon this occasion, aod 
the propriety of the spirit of the address. 
He should endeavour so to conduct him- 
self as to leave no room for any one to 
doubt the sincerity of his professions. 
But he deplored that species of eloquence 
which had been used in and out of that 
House, by which it was endeavoured to 
show that ministers were identified with 
the safety of the constitution of this 
country. However, he should concur in 
the present measure, at the same time 
holding himself free to express, either out 
of that House or in it, whatever appeared 
to him to be against administration, with- 
out impeaching the sincerity of what he 
was now doing. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that whatever diffe- 
rence in political opinion might prevail 
among gentlemen in that House, the 
were now come to a time when his 
majesty had an undoubted right to call 
upon all his subjects, of every rank, class, 
and description, for their zealous co-ope- 
ration in maintaining the due execution 
of the laws, and in giving every possible 
efficiency to the measures of government, 
However justly it might be contended, 
that there did exist strong grounds of re- 
prehension and causes tor future com- 
plaint against administration, yet such 
considerations were, in his opinion,’ at 
that moment completely out of the ques- 
tion, and the House was now called upon 
to unite most earnestly with his majesty 
against the fatal effects that might be pro- 
duced by the perseverance in mutiny, 
and the ianperous disobedience of those 
ships mentioned in his majesty’s message. 
He once intended to have submitted to 
the House e@ proposition, the efficacy of 
which aapeared to his mind so powerful, 
that it would, if adopted, have prevented 
the present discussion. But such a mea- 
sure was now become useless, and from 
the events which had since happened, 
improper to be applied asa remedy. He 
lamented that the proceedings of the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty 
bad not proved successful ; but he was in- 
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in some degree, from the manner in which 
they were conducted. In a negotiation 
where you conciliate a little, and say you 
will conciliate no more, and then do grant 
more—when a board of admiralty is 
asked fur and refused,. and then a board 
of admiralty goes down ; then there is 
nothing that can be conceded as a grace 
which will be received as one, and nothing 
held out as a menace which will operate 
and be received as a menace. It was his 
intention to have moved for the appoint- 
ment of a commission, composed of men 
of all parties and descriptions, who might 
in their proceedings have been empowered 
to examine the claims of the seamen, to 
have acceded to those that appeared just 
and well-founded, and to have rejected 
those which were improper. Thus a com- 
mission, formed in the way he wished, 
would have eome at once to a definitive 
conclusion, by expressly stating, ‘We 
have gone thus far in agreeing to your 
demands, and no farther will we make 
concession, which we conceive both dan- 
ero and unjust.” Though he siucerely 

eplored that the proposition had not 
been carried into execution, he was ready 
to admit that it was now become useless. 
The fatal perseverance in the mutiny, 
had placed the country in the situation 
described by the right hon. gentleman, 
and no person could feel more indignation 
against the foul mcendiaries who had 
caused it, than himself. He was at first 
induced to think, that the mutineers had 
acted under the impulse of momentary 
delusion and mistake; but their subse- 
quent and continued conduct convinced 
him, that something more than delusion 
operated on their minds, and that a rooted 
spirit of disobedience had taken place of 
those manly and loyal sentiments by which 
they had been on former occasions, con- 
stantly animated. If there was, indecd, a 
rot in the wooden walls of old England, 
our decay could not be very distant. The 
question, as it evidently appeared to his 
view, was not about this or that conces- 
sion, but whether the country should be 
laid prostrate at the feet of France? It 
was, in fact, a matter of no moment, 
whether it was laid prostrate at the feet 
of monarchical or republican France, for 
still the event would be equally fatal, 
equally destructive. The National com- 
merce would necessarily prove the great 
object of the enemy’s vengeance, and 
those mistaken men, who might be instrue 
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mental in producing so dresdful a crisis, 
would suffer most essentially in their 


dearest interests. — Having said thus much 
with respect to the first part df the ad- 
dress, he felt himself called on to declare, 
that he could not give his consent to the 
latter part of it; for he was convinced, 
unless the House would make a sptscopat 
distinction between giving their firm an 
decided support to the executive govern- 
ment against both foreign and domestic 
enemies, and between identifying the 
eid ministers with the government of 
he country, nothing beneficial could be 
done for the public safety. He could 
not Abstain from charging his majesty’s 
ministers with having prodced, by their 
weak and imprudent conduct, the calami- 
ties in which the nation was involved, 
sithough he perfectly agreed with them 
in expressing his indignation on the sub- 
ject under discussion ; and when he came 
to consider the manner in which the 
Treason and Sedition bills were announced, 
somewhat of an equal pledge with the 
Page was pressed upon the House. 
de was consequently justified in expres- 
sing his reluctance to assent to that part 
ofthe address which respected the exten- 
sion of the criminal code, on the same 
grounds as he objected to pledge himself 
to agree to the two bills which had passed. 
He should consider himself bound to look 
with avery jealous eye on any measure 
of the epulatate, which went to increase 
the number of sanguinary penal laws. It 
was necessary, first, to inquire and ascer- 
tain, whcther the present laws were defi- 
cient for the attainment of the ends pro- 
posed in the address; and he could not 
but recollect, with great regret, that an 
act somewhat similar in its nature to that 
roposed by the right hon. gentleman, 
ad been passed in another country. If 
the bill went, therefore, to extend the 
sanguinary code of penal laws, without 
strong and sufficient grounds, he should 
consider himself warranted in with-hold- 
ing his assent to that part of the address. 
For that mode of legislation had been 
continually and systematically imcreased 
under the present administration; and 
what was to him a most important consi- 
deration, it had uniformly produced the 
very evil which it was intended to prevent. 
Was not the present mutiny a proof that 
the spirit of sedition had increased, not- 
withstanding the bills which had been 
introduced by ministers? They had also 
thought proper to adopt another remcdy, 
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which. was conceived to Be effectual. 
They had established the system of bar- 
racks, on which millions of the oe 
money had been expended, and the 
House was then told, that such a system 
would keep the soldiers out of the way of 
seduction, and prevent them from being 
exposed to the intrigues of the emissaries 
of faction. The Louse was also told, 
that if the people could not be made 
dumb, the soldiers should be made deaf. 
There was no proof whatever before the 
House to show that there was any defi- 
ciency in the existing laws to provide for 
the evil complained of; and until that 
proof was fairly made out, gentlemen 
could not, with any degree of consistency, 
pledge themselves to give their support to 
the bill. Knowing, from experience, that 
the moment the legislature should agree 
to increase the code of sanguinary penal 
laws, they would also agree to increase the 
evil intended to be remedied, he could 
not therefore give his assent to that part 
of the address. But as the right hon. 
gentleman wished for unanimity, he should 
not interrupt it, and would therefore 
decline giving any vote at all. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he agreed 
with the hon. gentleman in a great part 
of what had been stated by him. The 
country was highly indebted to him for 
his fair and manly conduct. There ap- 
peared to him, however, an error in oné 
of the observations of the hon. gentleman. 
He seemed to suppose, that the lords of 
the Admiralty, after havingrefursed to maké 
any farther concessions, had gone down to 
Sheerness for the purpose ofthe negotiation. 
That they did originally refuse to go, was 
true; that they did go afterwards was 
also true; but the circumstances were 
such, that they would have been culpable 
if they had gone in the first instance, and 
equally culpable if they had not gone m 
the second. They were called upon to 
go down and redress grievances; but it 
was afterwards said, that in the existing 
state of affairs, if the Admiralty would go 
to Sheerness, not with a view to redress 
grievances, but to make a declaration 
that they would not yield tp any demands 
made subsequent to the sailing of lord 
Bridport’s fleet, such a declaration, if 
made, declining all negotiation, would n 
all probability be attended with the effect 
of putting an end to the belicf that, by 
holding out, the sailors could obtain far- 
ther concessions. The Admiralty did 
not make concessions ; they declared that 
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they would not enter into negotiation, 
but that they were ready to grant pardon, 
and te put the sailors on the same foot- 
ing as those of lord Bridport’s feet. Such 
were the real circumstances of the pro- 
ceedings of the lords of the Admiralty. 
With respect to the concluding part of 
the address, the hon. gentleman did not 
surely mean to say that cases might not 
occur when the legislature ought to inter- 
fere, for the purpose of enforcing or ex- 
tending the existing Jaws, when the object 
in view was the prevention of measures 
which went to the subversion of all mili- 
tary obedience, and endangered the exist- 
ence of the country! But, in fact, there 
was nothing in the address that related to 
the bill intended to be brought forward. 
He would therefore appeal to the hon, 
gentleman, whether his own avowed prin- 
ciples were not in the closest union with 
the latter part of the address. 

Mr. Beker thought that Mr. Sheridan 
had let fall some expressions which might 
have a disagreeable effect. The hon. 

ntleman had certainly a right to intro- 

uce the subject of barracks, but the allu- 
sion to the present discussion was not ex- 
actly just. It was sincerely to be wished, 
that in noticing the measures of govern- 
ment, he had not pointedly made the sup- 
pesition, that the soldiers were shut up to 
avoid contracting the sentiments of anar- 
chy which were now prevalent. Of the 
loyalty of the soldiers, no doubt could be 
entertained ; and notwithstanding the mu- 
tinous conduct of some of the seamen, 
the generality of that gallant body were 
animated with the most genuine senti- 
ments of loyalty. 

Mr. Hobhouse said :— No man can feel a 
stronger sense than myself of the crimi- 
nality of the proceedings of the seamen, 
or more reprobate the machinations (if 

roved) of thase evil minded persons who 

ave excited them to the commission of 
such outrages. But upon the face of this 
address a fact is implicd, of which I am 
not satisfied. When we assure his ma- 
jesty that we are ready so adopt “ farther 
_provisions” for the punishment of those 
who seduce his forces from their obedi- 
ence to the laws, do we not admit the ex- 
isting laws to be inadequate to the sup- 
pression of tbe guilty practice? But I 
will not, on account of this objection, ab- 
stain from giving my vote for this address ; 
and # the right bon. gentleman can con- 
vince me that the mutiny at the Nore is 
owing to the wicked arts of internal ene- 
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mies, that the existing laws are not suffi- 
cient to prevent such seduction, and that 
tbe bill he proposes to introduce will an- 
swer the purpose better, [ shall give him 
my hearty support. An hon. gentleman 
assures us, that the heart of the navy j 
sound, a few ships only being in a state o 
mutiny. J am not without my fears that 
this intelligence is ill founded. God 
grant that ‘I may be mistaken, and that 
we may soon hear of the entire restoration 
of arder and discipline. | 

The Address was agreed to nem. core 
A similar address was algo agreed to by 
the Lerds. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
preventing the Seduction of Sailors and Sol- 
diers,) Mr. Pitt rose again, to move for 
leave to bring ina bill for the better preven- 
tion and punishment of attempts to seduce 
persons, serving in his majesty’s forces 
sea or land, from their duty and allegiance 
to his majesty, or to incite them to mutiny 
or disobedience of orders. He had already 
stated, he observed, that if any person re- 

uired substantial evidence of any indivi- 

ua) mal-practices to excite sedition ang 
mutiny in his majesty’s service, it wag 
not at present in his power to produce it 3 
but he trusted it would be enough to sa- 
tisfy the House of the necessity for the 
bill, if the frequency of seditious practices 
were notorious. From his official situar 
tion, it had fallen to bis lot to become acr 
quainted with various circumstances, 
which, from the events which had taken 
place, demonstrated the operation of the 
causes to which he alluded. Every gen- 
tleman must have seen, from his own ob- 
servation and experience, enough to fur- 
nish 9 conviction of the existence of the 
attempts which they were desiroys to 
prevent. Gentlemen must have seen, by 
emissaries being at work at secret hours, 
by the hand-bills which had been indus- 
triously dispersed in every part where 
they were likely to attract the attention 
of the soldiers, that the engines of sedi- 
tion had been no less busy on shore, 
where, to the honour of the svldiery, he 
had the happiness to say, they had failed 
in their effects, than in the navy, wharad 
they had unfortunately been successful. 
Gentlemen needed only to connect the dis- 
contents on board the fleet with the other 


species of sedition upon shore, to pro- 


nounce them to be part of a fatal and 
deep digested system; for that they were 
net the effects of accident, was demon- 
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strated by the conformity of the transac- 
tions at Newcastle, Nottingham, Maid- 
stone, Canterbury, Salisbury, and many 
other places, where the same species of 
- hand-bills, had been scattered about, ac- 
companied by rumours of the most false 
and scandalous nature, and where, in 
some unhappy instances, a few deluded 
or ill disposed. people had set the same 
melancholy example. A more studied 
system) could not offer itself to the 
thoughts of any man; a more practicable 
lan of treason to provoke a general re- 
llion could not be attempted to be put 

in execution. From such specimens, 
therefore, . it was evident that the sedition 
Was systematic, and that precaution was 
requisite. He would put it, then, to the 
decision of every man whether the laws in 
being were sufficient to deter men from 
the prosecution of their evil purposes ? 
That they had not deterred them, was 
plain, from the mutinous proceeding still 
existing ; and this very circumstance was 
a reasonable presumption that the laws in 
force were not sufficient. Had the statute 
aw ever endeavoured to search out every 
possible offence, and provide for its pre- 
vention and punishment? Certainly not. 
The statute laws of this country were not 
the result of a systematic code; they had 
grown up to what they were by an accu- 
mulation of provisions made to suit of- 
fences as they occurred. Would it then 
be contended, that because no particular 
Jaw had been hitherto provided by the 
legislature for this or any other individual 
case, none shauld ever be provided? Teo 
meet this most dangerous and atrocious 
Crime there was no adequate provision at 
present in our Statute books. He put it to 
the House, whether they would be con- 
tent to let it rest so? Whether they would 
leave to be comprehended under the head 
of a common misdemeanor, a crime which 
exceeded the bounds of ordinary treason ? 
Formerly to entice any of his majesty’s 
forces to desert from his service was only 
a@ common misdemeanor: but soon after 
the present family came to the throne of 
these dominions, that law wae revised and 
altered, and any person found guilty of 
that offence, incurred an additional pe- 
malty. Would any man pretend to say, 
then, that a person found guilty of entic- 
ing his majesty’s forces to desert, should 
incur a heavy penalty, and that they who 
enticed his forces to employ their arms in 
breach of their allegiance, should go un- 
punished? Indisputably not, And for 
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that reason he had endeavoured to pro- 
vide a remedy. He regretted that the 
offences were so secret and so complex in 
their nature, that it was impossible at 
present to define them, and under those 
circumstances, he could not propose any 
measure so definite as he wished. In 

oint of moral guilt, the persons who had 
best so active in seducing the forces from 
their allegiance, were the worst traitors 
to society, and deserved the most exem- 
plary punishment ; but on the other hand, 
as the precise nature and extent could 
not be determined, he thought the me- 
dium would be the best and most effectual 
way of proceeding against them. What 
he had to propose then was, to treat any 
attempt to excite sedition and mutiny in 
his majesty’s service, or to withdraw any 
part of his majesty’s forces by sea or land 
from their duty and allegiance, as an ag- 
gravated species of misdemeanor, leaving 
to the discretion of the Court the power 
of inflicting, not only the penalties of fine 
and imprisonment, as in other cases of 
misdemeanor, but as circumstances might 
require, the penalties of banishment and 
transportation also. If they looked for a 
guide to their own just indignation, this 
punishment would be short of the offence ; 
but he wished to guard them against that, 
as the offence, however heinous, was by 
no means of a definite nature, and he 
would rather try itin this shape than push 
it farther. The House, he : believed, 
would think he had not proposed too 
much, and he hoped that he had not pro- 
posed too little. He therefore moved for 
leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr. here agreed in opinion as to the 
atrocity of the crime, and thought if the 
punishment were greater than in ordinary 
cases of treason, it would not be too 
much; but he objected to leavjng the 
power of transportation to the discretion 
of the judges. He thought the whole of 
the punishment should be known, and left 
for the discretion of the jury. 

Mr. Brandling approved of the mea- 
sure, and suggested whether it would not 
be politic to provide rewards for the dis- 
covery of the offenders. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he never rose 
with more anxiety than he did that even- 
ing, when it became his duty to join 
in the provision of restrictive measures 
against the most atrocious acts that ever 
were committed. The disgraceful pro- 
ceedings which had characterised the two 
last weeks had produced but one senti- 
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ment in the minds of every well affected 
person. No one could for a moment 
doubt that such novel and pernicious pro- 
ceedings had been concerted by persons 
inimical to the safety and happiness of the 
country; nor could any ene doubt that 
such proceedings called at least for tem- 
poe measures of exertion. So far 
e could not too much commend the right 
hon. gentleman for his endeavours to de- 
stroy this dangerous sedition; but when 
he came to consider, that penalties were 
to be in force agsinst offences which were 
pronounced to be indefinite, he felt him- 
self obliged to refuse his entire appro- 
bation. This he did, because the penal- 
ties, in his opinion appeared to be inade- 
quate to the enormity of the offence. He 
thought no punishment could be adequate 
to the offence which the bill described. 
The offence was equal to the worst descrip- 
tion of treason, and deserved the severest 
punishment. But as the offence involved 
@ variety of circumstances, perhaps onc of 
the reasons which deterred the right hon. 
mover from fixing the penalty at a higher 
rate, was the one that prevented him from 
giving the offence a definite description. 
e thought that by nominating the crime 
a misdemeanor only, they were likely to 
produce a difficulty and delay in the pu- 
nishment of the delinquents that would 
be very imprudent, both on the score 
of policy and justice, and inconsistent 
with the pressure of such dangerous 
proceedings; for it was in the power 
of any offender in a misdemeanor to 
delay trial; and if the crime of exciting 
the forces to rebellion were brought home 
to any one, God forbid that he should have 
it in his power to delay justice. However 
unwilling he might be to multiply the 
penalties of death—and he believed, ac- 
cording to our criminal code, that pe- 
‘nalty was too often inflicted—yet for 
the offence now described, not only 
death should be incurred, but death in 
more than usual horror; for scarcely any 
‘punishment could be too severe for such 
a crime. That the trial might be as speedy 
as possible, he wished to make tlie offence 
felony, because he wished to make it as 
definite as it conveniently could be. How 
Jong a law of this- nature eught to exist 
after the House had been induced to 
adopt it, he left to their decision; but it 
ought by no means to be permanent. He 
cautioned the House to be careful, and 
hoped they would not produce any per- 
manent alterations in the constitution. 
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Mr. Pitt agreed that the measure should 
be only temporary. Feeling the extra- 
ordinary pressure of the circumstances, 
he had merely brought forward a measure, 
which in his opinion was adequate to the 
end proposed, subject to the approbation 
of the House: and, therefore, whether 
the bill was in its altered state to be one 
of those extraordinary measures recom- 
mended by the learned gentleman or the 
one proposed by himself would be deter- 
mined by the House. He doubted whe- 
ther an increase of punishment was likely 
to be attended with the success the Jearn- 
ed gentleman seemed to expect. He ad- 
mitted that it would carry with it more 
terror, but whether the execution of it 
would be more effective he doubted. It 
was difficult to attach such a penalty, un- 
less a more definite description could be 
given of the offence; and he thought, by 
adopting the learned serjeant’s measure, 
instead of gaining preenee ty it would be 
involving the offence in technical intrica- 
cies. It was on this ground he had pro- 
posed a penalty far beneath his own view 
of the nature of the crime. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval suggested, that a 
mean might be adopted between the pro- 
positions of the chancellor of the exche- 
guer and that of his hon. friend. He 
thought it would be better if the offence 
was denominated felony, but within the 
benefit of clergy, and that there should be 
a discretionary power either of transpor- 
tation or imprisonment, or, if necessary, 
of death. It would have the effect of 
avoiding the delay incident to trials for 
misdemeanors. 

The Master of the Rolls said, there was 
no difference, between making the of- 
fence, felony, with benefit of clergy, and 
an aggravated misdemeanor, except that 
the party was allowed counsel in the one 
case, and not in the other. > 

Leave was given, and the bill was 
brought in, and read a first and second 
time. 


June 8. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, 

Mr. Hobhouse said:—I1 agree, Sir, in 
the principle stated by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, namely, that in showmg 
the necessity of a remedial statute it is nat 
necessary to produce such a full measure 
of legal proof as is required to convict 
individual in a court of justice. If circunf- 
stances be so notorious that no reasonable 
man can withhold his belief, it is enough. 
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Whe can hesitate to pronounce that the 
sailors are only misguided and deluded and 
that they have been led te commit such 
lamentable excesses, in consequence of 
the machinations of a set of men, who, 
wishing to subvert the constitution, would 
tetut the national strength, and turn into 
the bowels of their native country the 


sword intended for its defence? Every. 


tleman must know that seditious hand- 
ils have been thrown into the boxes of 

the sentinels in this metropolis, and that 
' attempts have been made to poison the 
minds of the soldiery in many of the 

eat cities of the kingdom. That the 

iscontents of the seamen should break 
out precisely at the same point of time is 
a strong presumption that their origin is 
to be attributed to the same malignant 
authors. Another fair ground of pre- 
sumption may be derived from the known 
eharacter of the seamen, a frank and 
generous race, incapable of forming any 
deliberate plan of treachery. Are there 
not internal proofs, that the statement of 
their grievances presented to the Admi- 
ralty is the composition of almost any 
person rather thana seaman? The clumsy 
endeavour to introduce a great number of 
sea-terms, some of which are so inaccu- 
rate, that they never could have been dic- 
tated by any mariner, evidently betrays 
the pep of a landsman and an impostor. 
From these considerations I feel myself 
warranted to conclude, that there is in 
this country a body of men who have con- 
spired to overturn the constitution by se- 
ducing the sea and land forces from their 
attachment to their king and country.— 
The right ton. gentleman asserted last 
night, that because persons had not beer 
deterred from exciting insurrection in the 
fleet and army, the existing laws might 
therefore justly be supposed incapable of 
repressing suc flagitious conduct. But 
this surely is very illogical reasoning. If 
offences be committed, and the laws 
against them put in force without restrain- 
ing the practice, then it may be said that 
the laws is being are totally inadequate 
to the purpose, for which they were 
framed: but, until you have carried them 
into execution, you cannot say whether, 
they be efficacious or not. Upon what 
footing dees the law stand at present ? 
The crime ef seducing his majesty’s land 
or sea forces from their allegiance is only 


punishable by common law ; but the per-. 


son whe is convicted of it may be impri- 
soned for six years, and during that pe- 
8 


call 
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riod be twice set in the pillory. Is this a 
slight punishment? Ought wenotto try the 
effect of it befere we have recourse to 
greater severity? Permit me to quote an 
expression used by some French author, 
“ Une loi rigoureuse produit des crimes.” 
Nothing can be more true than this ob- 
servation. Juries become slow to convict, 
hopes ef impunity increase the number of 
offenders, aad thus the nation grows every 
day mere and more wicked. By the 
effect, then, which cruel punishments pro- 
duce upon the morals of a people; by the 
veneration with which the code of juris- 
prudence and the legislature of the coun- 
try ought to be regarded ; by the uniform 
series of examples in the page of history, 
all of which make it appear that those 
periods, during which sanguinary Jaws pre- 
vailed, have ever been most unfavourable 
to liberty ; by these united considerations, 
let me implore the House te sonsider 
well befure they adopt weasures of extra- 
ordinary harsbness. For my own part, 
unul by fair experiment I ara satisfied of 
the inefficacy of the present laws, J cannot 
give my consent to this bill, or any other 
of the same kind. 

Mr. W. Smuath said, he found nothing in 
the present measure calculated to facilitate 
discovery. If it could be shown that se- 
ditioa and mutiny were going on rapidly, 
and that the terror of the punishment te 
be inflicted would deter men fram com- 
mitting such crimes, then, indeed, the 
bill ought to receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the House. But, if the present 
punishment of six years imprisonment 
would not deter them, would the punish- 
ment of transportation? If the offence - 
were to be made felony, there would be 
this inconvenience: in times of heat much 
odium attached to persons accused; and 
therefore it would be of advantage to such 
persons to have their trials delayed, until 
the heat had subsided. It was possible, 
in the present moment, that persons might 
be entrapped and snared ; and, therefore, 
to inflict the punishment of transporta- 
tion for seven years, fer words spoken 
possibly in heat, was what the House 
ought not to agree to without much con- 
sideration. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Pitt said, that as some objection 
had been made bath with respect to the 
want of a clear definition of the nature of 
the crime against which it was intended 
the bill should provide, and to the discre- 
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tionary power of inflicting the punishment, 
he should trouble the committec with a 
few words. It had been urged, that some 
penalty more adapted to the malignity of 
the offence, ought to be provided. But 
the House, he thought, should not pro- 
ceed to impose such a penalty, without 
carefully drawing a distinction between 
the present and-every inferior offence. 
He was convinced, that the most consti- 
tutional way of proceeding would be to 
make such a description of the offence as 
might appear most consistent with the 
Jaws of the Statute book, and to affix to it 
the severe punishment proposed by his 
learned friend. An act of mutiny was 

unished with death by the articles of war. 
Io endeavourto make any mutinous assem- 
bly, was also punished with death. It could 
not,certainly,be thought toosevere to make 
those persons who were guilty of seduc- 
tion, those who were the movers and in- 
stigators of sedition and mutiny, liable to 
the same punishment with the persons 
who, being the unhappy instruments of 
their machinations, committed the act of 
mutiny subsequent to the seduction. He 
thought it adviseable, that the legislature 
should show that caution which it was 
bound to exercise in penal proceedings. 
On that ground he should propose a limi- 
tation to the operation of the bill. He 
concluded by moving to leave out the 
words, * or to incite and stir up any such 
persons from their duty and allegiance,” 
aod to insert the words, * maliciously and 
advisedly to commit any act of mutiny or 
treason, or to make or endeavour to make 
any mutinous or traitorous assemblies, or 
to commit any mutinous or traitorous acta 
whatever.’—The motion was agreed to. 
He also brought up a clause, which was 
adopted, for limiting the duration of the 
act to one month after the commencement 
of the next session of parliament. 

The House being resumed, the report 
was agreed to. After which, the bill 
went through its remaining stages without 
epposition, and was passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
Restraining Intercourse with the Ships in 
Mutiny.) Mr. Pitt then said, that at a 
moment when a number of ships were in 
a state of mutiny, uvprovoked by any 
cause, and persisted in without the colour 
of reason; when the crews of these 
ships were presumptuously harassing the 
peaceadle commerce of the country, and 
intercepting the trade of the port of 
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London; when they had even proceeded 
to acts of open rebellion, he thought it 
wise in the legislature to empower the 
executive government to preclude them 
from holding any intercourse with those 
shores which they had so grossly insulted, 
and whose safety they were 80 imminently 
endangering. It was the duty of the le- 
gislature, however, while they adopted 
every measure to facilitate the discovery, 
to expedite the trial, and to secure the 
punishment of the instigators of the mu- 
tiny, and to repress the mutiny itself, to 
leave a door of reconciliation open to 
those who were the objects of seduction, 
and who, by returning to their duty in 
time, might be restored to the favour of 
their justly-offended country. He should 
propose, therefore, that a bill should be 
passed, making any person or persons, 
after a certain proclamation being issued 
and read in the dock-yards, guilty of fe- 
lony who shall hold any intercourse with 
the ships then in a state of mutiny, and 
to deprive those sailors, who, after the 
date of that proclamation, shall not re- 
turn to their duty, of all arrears of pay 
and allowances, and from all benefit from 
Greenwich hospital, and the chest of Chat- 
ham. He should therefore move, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for more 
effectually restraining intercourse with the 
Crews of certain of his Majesty's Ships 
now in a state of Mutiny and Rebellion, 
and for the more effectual Suppression of 
such Mutiny and Rebellion.” 

Leave was given, and the bill was 
brought in, and read a first and second 
time. 


June 5. The order of the day for 
going inte a committee on the bill being 
read, 

Sir John Sinclair regretted the dis- 
union of sentiments which had deprived 
the House of the assistance of some mem- 
bers better qualified than himself to exa- 
mine the merits of this bill, and being 
doubtful whether they could abandon their 

laces upon the reasons they had given, 
in times of such public exigency and div. 
tress, he had been induced to search for . 
some precedent in the parliamentary an- 
nals of this kingdom, and he found, that 
in the reign of William and Mary, a se- 
cession of certain representatives head 
taken place upon the ground of—[Here 
there was a cry of Chair, chair! and the 
Speaker intimated that this sort of digres- 
sion was irregular.}. The hon. baronet 
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proceeded. He said, he thought the 
coercive measures proposed to be adopted, 
were of the most dangerous nature. By 
passing such a bill the House might be 
said to pass the Rubicon. The right hon. 
gentleman, by recommending such rigor- 
ous proceedings, had not only drawn the 
sword and thrown away the scabbard, 
but he had also pushed his punishments 
so far, that it appeared doubtful whether 
he would not expatriate the British navy. 
It was his wish to unite terror and conci- 
liation, and for that purpose, he conceived 
it would be right to have commissioners 
appointed, invested with power to suspend 
the acts whenever the crews in a state of 
mutiny should return to their duty. 

Mr. Pitt hoped the House would do him 
the justice to recollect, that in open- 
ing the measure to the House he had 
stated, that it would contain some pro- 
vision to the effect which the worthy ba- 
ronet had suggested. But while the eea- 


men continued in acts of mutiny and re-. 


bellion, could it be doubted for a moment 
that they ought to be cut off from all re- 
gular intercourse with that country whose 
cause they had deserted, whose dignity 
they had insulted, and whose interests 
they had attacked? If the observation 
that the Rubicon was passed, applied to 
the present case, it was to those who had 
been guilty of open violation to the laws, 
and hostile attacks upon the very exist- 
ence of the country, not to the legislature 
that was about to enact provisions to sub- 
due rebellion. It was intended to autho- 
rize the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, or any three of them, to accept the 
submission of the crews of any of his ma- 
jesty's ships, or any part thereof, or any 
individuals, to declare them no longer in 
a state of mutiny, and to exempt them 
from the pains and penalties of this bill. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, the Solicitor General pro- 
posed to fill up the blanks in the penal 
clause with these words, “ shall be ad- 
judged guilty of felony; and shall suffer 
death as in cases of felony, without be- 
nefit of clergy.” 

Mr. Nichvlls said, he was staggered by 
the clause which blended the acts of com- 
munication and intercourse with the acts 
of aiding and abetting treason. He did 
not think intercourse with a person guilty 
ot high treason was even a misdemeanor, 
provided it was not accompanied by overt 
acts of aiding and abetting, A commu- 
nication might take place fram shore with- 
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out any motive of sedition. He thought, 
therefore, that to make communication a 
misdemeanor, would be sufficient, and 
that the heaviest imposition the parties 
should suffer in such cazes should be the 
usual penalties of misdemeanor, being 
farther liable, if the court should think it 
proper, to transportation. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he would con- 
cur in that opinion, if the penalty could 
attach on an innocent person before 
the declaration of this law; but the 
bi distinctly stated, that the penal- 
ties would not attach to any communica- 
tion but those which should be wilfully | 
and advisedly made after declaration. So 
far was this bill from increasing penalties, 
that there were many acts not only of fe- 
lony but high treason, which this bill ex- 
cepted. It was not easy to conceive any 
species of intercourse after the declara- 
tion, without his majesty’s permission, 
which would be innocent; and yet the 
provisions of the bill were so temporary 
in their nature, that the penalties not only 
expired with the limited duration of the 
bill, but ceased the moment the crews 
were declared to be no longer in a state 
of rebellion. | 

The Altorney Generdl said, that in pre- 
paring the bill he had acted upon those 
principles which prudently and whole- 
somely applied, had again and again saved 
the country. The circumstances which 
had unfortunately given rise to the bill 
constituted aggravated treason, piracy, 
and rebellion. The hon. baronet, if he 
blamed the policy of this law, must go 
farther, and unmake half the law of the 
country, for the law of the country made 
all principals who were found aiding aod 
abetting in such cases, while this gave the 

eople liable to incur those penalties a 
fia notification. Such was the real 
character of the act, that it not only did 
this, E + ..nded to rescue some of the 
greatest ornaments and supports of the 
country from the perilous situation in 
which a gang of conspirators had placed 
them; and he hoped it would avail. He 
was reduced to express the law in general 
terms ; for though he was ready to admit 
a letter might be innocent, it might be 
criminal also, The principle of the bill 
was not new; for England, such as it is, 
existed upon it. If it were true, that the 
present mutiny was not the genuine and 
spontaneous act of the seamen, could any 
man think the conspirators who provoked 
them to begin it would not find some 
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means of urging them to continue it, un- 
less the provisons of the bill were gene- 
ral? The bill, then, would attain its ob- 
ject, for it would intercept all communi- 
cation; and as to any objections to its 
severity, he repeated, that it acted upon 
the principle of the English laws; and 
it never was the character of this country 
to extend the laws beyond the ends of 
justice. 

Mr. Nicholls thought that the communi- 
cations liable to the penalty should be 
made more explicit. 

Mr. Pit said, that communications by 
Jetters or otherwise, which might have 
been previously innocent, might yet come 
under the application of the penalty after 
due notification had been given, Much 
evil might arise from permitting commu- 
nication to take place: nor did he see 
that any good could be done by such as 
was carried on without permission. But 
there were other reasons for which he 
thought that all intercourse should be cut 
of. He was anxious that it should be 

revented in every shape. The men who 

ad been guilty of acts of such aggravated 
rebellion and treason ought to be com- 
pletely separated from that country whose 
cause they had abandoned. If they valued 
the communication and intercourse with 
@ father, a brother, or a wife, before they 
could enjoy the sweets of those endearing 
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publication, should forfeit all the wages 


‘due to them, and all the advantages to 


which they would otherwise have been 
entitled. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor felt much for the 
many unfortunate men who were confined 
on board the ships at the Nure against 
their own will, and who were operated 
upon by the fear as well as the artifices of 
others. He knew, however, that juries 
would consider those circumstances when 
their guilt or innocence were in question. 
Many gallant officers might also be in 
danger from the seamen; a though 
these circumstances rendered his vote a 
reluctant one, he would not withhold it. 
He prayed to God that the measure 
might be successful; .but he bad his 
doubts of its efficacy. 

Mr. Jeffreys said, that strong measures 
were necessary. Those now before the 
House were of that nature. That they 
might prove beneficial, he most fervently 
hoped. They had his decided support. 

On the motion for the report of the 
committee, 

- Sir Francis Burdett said, that this bill 
was altogether repugnant to his feelings; 
and therefore he should give his voice 
against it. We had but the bare asser- 
tion of ministers, that such a measure 
was necessary; nothing but their asser- 
tion that there have been any insurgents 


relations, they must reconcile themselves | among the seamen; and a law of this na- 
to their offended country. If we could | ture should never pass on bare assertion. 


obtain new avenues to their hearts: 


we could employ additional motives to ; opposing the bill. 


rouse the generous feelings of those brave, 
but deluded men; if, by awakening the 


if | But that was not the chief cause of hig 


He opposed it upon a 
pacer of a much broader nature. It 
was, because he thought that the bill 


tender affections of the human heart, we : might be productive of mischief, by ren- 
could recall them to a sense of the duty |! dering any accommodation between the 


they owed to that country b 


which the | seamen and their country impracticable. 


various ties of nature were cherished and | It tended to place the seamen in a state 


protected, we gained a great deal for that 
object which we were so desirous toattain ; 
and as far as the measure was calculated 
to produce that effect, it promised more 
fairly for ultimate success. 

r. Jeffreys said, that strong measures 
were necessary. He did not know if this 
measure would accomplish the desired ob- 
ject. He should not oppose it, however. 
He was no advocate for those who had 
acted in a manner so unworthy of British 
seamen. 

The blank was filled up as originally 


eS 

e Solicitor General proposed that 

those who voluntarily continued in a state 

of mutiny and rebellion after the above 
(VOL. XXXL] = s 


of desperation; and the mischief which 
they might do to the country in that state 
was dreadful, The discontent was not 
confined to the seamen; there was much 
of it in other quarters, and was visible in 
many parts of the country. The very 
strong laws that were made to repress 
these discontents, or rather the expression 
of them, were symptoms of great disease, 
for which there was a cause of a very 
different kind from that which was stated. 
That cause of the misconduct of adminis- 
tration for a long time, but particularly 
for the last four years, and the enormous 
corruption of the executive government. 
These were the real causes of the evil; all 
other causes were fictitious, If, therefore, 
[3G] 
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it was out object to remove the effect of 
the evil, we must remove the cause. The 
only way to remedy the evil was, to peti- 
tion the king to dismiss his present minis- 
ters, and to pursue such measures as 
might put an end to our present shameful 
corruption ; not by increasing penal laws, 
for they would only inflame those who weré 
already irritated; and would increase in- 
stead of diminishing the evil. Had he 
been in the House, he should have op- 
posed the other bill which had just passed. 

On the question for the third reading, 

Mr. Sturt objected to the bill, from a 
belief that it would not answer the purpose 
which ministers had in view. He, in his 
conscience believed, that nothing but 
conciliatory méasures would be useful in 
this case. He attributed the conduct of 
the sailors at Spithead, when the discon- 
tent first appeared, to the tyrannical mea- 
sures which ministers had adopted in Ire- 
Jand. We all knew that deserving and 
innocent men were driven into exile by 
the contemptible government of that 
kingdom. ‘They were forced to go on 
board ships, although they had never 
before been to sea. For this they natu- 
rally felt resentment. It was natural 
enough for them to instil discontent into 
the minds of the seamen, and the 
had gone farther than they intended, 
Nothing upon earth would restore har- 
mony and confidence in the fleet or else- 
where, but the repeal of those tyrannical 
and diabolical bills, the sedition-—— 

The Speaker called to order. The bills 
which were alluded to constituted a part 
of the laws of the country, and he could 
not suffer any of them to be spoken of in 
that manner. 

Mr. Sturt said, the country would one 
day or other see the impropriety of them. 
He opposed this bill, because the law now 
in force was fully adequate to the correc- 
tion of the evil. Out of thirty-six articles 
of war, seventeen were absolutely penal. 
He saw no reason for adding to their 
force. 

Mr. Baker said, that the hon. gentleman 
might have given, perhaps, more informa: 
tion to the House; he best knew what 
communications had been made to him, 
and from what persons. It was a little 
extraordinary that such observations should 
have come from a gentlemen who had 
himself once had a naval character, and 
might perhaps now have a commission. 
It was much fitter, on every principle 
of duty as a member of that House, 
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much more agreeable to the allegiance he 
had subscribed, much more consonant 
to the character of the service to which 
he belonged, to have taken a different 
line of conduct, than by exertions of an 
inflammatory nature to encourage these 
men in their mutinous inclinations. He 
was sorry to be compelled to make such 
observations. Whether he felt it or not, 
the hon. gentleman had said that which 
ought not to escape unnoticed. It was 
language unbecoming any subject, and 
much more a gentleman of his character. 

Mr. Sturt said, he was not afraid of re- 
peating what he had said. The hon. gen- 
tleman had insinuated in the House what 
he would not dare to insinuate out of it. 
He, as amember of the British legislature, 
had a right to give his opinion without 
being subject to such unjustifiable insinu- 
ations. He would not have it go forth 
that he was leagued with any but such as 
were friends to their country. He did 
not like this bill, because it treated the 
sailors as rebels, whereas we ought to try 
the effect of conciliatory measures. He 
knew the nature of British seamen; he 
had had the honour of being in the service. 
No men more dearly loved their country 
than the seamendid. No longer ago than 
the preceding day they had honoured the 
monarchy of Great Britain by a display of 
the royal flag and the firing of cannon on 
the king’s birth-day. He warned the 
House of the hazard of firing a single 
shot at the sailors. He should take 
the sense of the House upon the bill. 

The House accordingly divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Attorney General - 
Yrs S Mr Baker- «© = « eo 


Mr. Sturt was appointed one of the 
tellers for the Noes; bas no other mem- 
ber remaining in the House to be a se- 
cond teller for the Noes, the Yeas returned 
into the House; and Mr. Speaker de- 
clared the Yeashad it. The bill was then 
passed nent. cont. | 


Dedate in the Commons on the Bill for 
preventing the Forestalling, &c. of Ltve 
Caittle.] June 13. The order of the day 
for the House to go into a committee on 
the bill to prevent the Forestalling Regrat- 
ing and Engrossing of Live Cattle, being 
read, , 

Sir W. Pultency said, that the principle 
of the bill was one to which he could not 
assent. The ancient laws of this country 
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had been very severe against every species 
of forestalling; but, when men became 
more enlightened, the impolicy of them 
was discovered, and, by a law passed in 
1772, they were all repealed. Now, how- 
ever, the cutting retail butchers had 
wisely discovered, that this repeal was er- 
roneous, and that the ancient severity of 
the laws should be brought back. There 
were very good reasons for the rise of 
butchers meat without imputing it to the 
cause assigned in the bill. There had 
been several unproductive harvests suc: 
cessively, which necessarily decreased the 
number of hogs, forced people who used 
to live upon pork, to use other kinds of 
butchers meat. The stoppage of distil- 
leries, too, aided this cause. The laws as 
they now stood had existed 18 years, 
without inconvenience; for in the evi- 
dence collected by the committee, it was 
said that the rise began to be felt within 
these seven years. The jobbers, as they 
were called, or the middle men, were said 
to be the cause of this, in going to the 
country, and buying up from the farmer 
and grazier. In his opinion the jobber 
was of advanjfage. By trading to a large 
extent he was able to do with a small 
profit, and bring the cattle to market 
cheaper than the farmer could do. If the 
business of a jobber furnished such large 
profits, it would soon be overstocked, and 
find its own level. The jobber might 
sometimes buy cheap and sell dear; but 
it likewise often happened the other way; 
at one time they gained, at another they 
lost. It was enacted by this bill, that no 
man should sell again till he had kept the 
cattle fourteen days in his possession. 
But was it not evident, that this could 
only be done by the rich grazier who 
- could bear the expense, to the prejudice 
of the other dealers, and of the public. 
He was of opinion that the market should 
be left perfectly free to find its own level, 
that any legal regulation would defeat the 
object proposed, and that, therefore, the 
bill ought to be thrown out. 

Mr. Alderman Comde agreed in the 
general principles stated by the worth 
baronet. In practice it had been Esund, 
however, that deviations from it were ne- 
cessary. This was one of the cases 
where it was called for. The legislature 
had limited it in several instances. Money, 
bread, and various other articles were fixed 
at a maximum, and he thought the regu- 
lation proposed by the bill would be very 
useful. 
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Mr. Bryan Edwards agreed with the 
worthy baronet. Dr. Adam Smith, upan 
the very subject of forestalling, repras 
bated al fecal interference, and ridiculed 
the alarms entertained of the market 
being worse served without them as a 
vulgar error, no better founded than the 
common notions about witches. All com- 
modities, especially perishable ones, would 
find their ownlevel. The jobber met the 
farmer or grazier half way, and took the cat- 
tle off his hand. The worthy baronet had 
pointed out some of the leading causes 
of the rise in the price of butchers’ meat. 
The one stated in the bill certainly was 
not the cause. To adopt the measure 
would be to increase the discontents of 
the people, by holding out a class of men 
as causing a scarcity and high price, when 
in fact they were not to blame. 

Mr. Bastard said, the jobber was of no 
advantage in bringing the cattle to mar- 
ket, for he brought them in the same 
manner the farmer would have done. At 
present it was not a competition but a 
monopoly. The jobber sometimes of- 
fered to the farmer a higher price than he 
was willing to take, in order to keep up 
the market. He thought, therefore, some 
regulation necessary. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was to allay dis- 

' content that he should support the bill. 
Would the House hold out to the people 
the idea that they would not inquire into 

their grievances—that they would not de- 
| liberate upon the means to remove them? 
He thought the conduct of the cuttin 
butchers highly commendable. They had 
no interest in the matter, for whether they 
bought cheap or dear they had the same 
rofit on a pound of meat. They had 
brought the subject before the House, 


without pointing out any particular per- 
sons, and deserved the thanks of the 
country. 


Mr. Mainwaring said, that the wish of 
those who supported the bill was, to pre~ 
vent the SaRaiccniet of the price of 
meat, There had been much jobbing of 
late years ; and he could not conceive how 
it could tend to lower the price of provi- 
sions, that there should be two or three 
intermediate persons betwixt the men who 
sent meat to market and those who con- 
sumed it. If, as was established, cattle 
were sold five or six times, must not this 
raise the priceto the consumer? Fore- 
stalling had risen to such an excess, that 
not one half of the eattle brought to 
Smithfield were sold in open market. The 
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jobbers always took care to keep the 
market understocked, to keep it at their 
own price. The jobber was of no advan- 
tage to the supply of the market, for the 
cattle were driven up for the jobber by the 
same men who brought them up for the 
farmer. It surely was an evil when the 
supply got into few hands. Competition, 
instead of being promoted, was totally 
overthrown. He respected the authority 
of Dr. Smith, but he considered expe- 
rience and facts to be better guides than 
theory; he thought the doctor's autho- 
rity was for the bill, because it went to 
establish and secure competition, and to 
banish nionopoly. It was the opinion of 
men well conversant with the subject, that 
the bill would materially serve to redace 
the price of provisions. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he had as high a 
regard for Dr. Smith as any man, but it 
was not doing his general principle justice 
to contend tor an individual application 
when the general circumstances of the 
metropolis were in opposition to that prin- 
ciple. He was convinced that the evil 
did exist, and that a remedy should be 
applied. 

The House divided : 

Tellers, 


Mr. Mainwaring - - 31 
Mr. Alderman Combe - 
Sir William Pulteney - 
Noes Mr. Bryan Edwards - t 1 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The bill was committed on the 22nd. 


YEAS 1 


June 29. The House proceeded to 
take the report of the committee into 
consideration. The question being put, 
«That the amendments made by the 
committee be now read a second time,” 

Mr. Secretery Dundas said, that his 
objections to the bill were founded upon 
general principles. All the ideas which 
had given rise to the old acts of parlia- 
ment on this subject were now exploded. 
Men had become sufficiently enlightened 
to discover, that legal regulations in cases 
of this nature, defeated the object which 
they were intended to promote. It was 
not in human wisdom to enact regulations 
upon this subject. Men’s own interest 
was the best rule by which trade was to 
be conducted. It was the interest of the 
one to by as cheap, and the other to seil 
as dear as he could, and the competition 
to which this mutually gave rise ensured 
the public advantage. A free trade would 
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find its own level, and always ensure a 
proper supply. A foreigner had expressed 
great surprise how, without any regula- 
tions, the market of London could be sup- 
sae with provisions, and he was answered 
y an intelligent person, that it was be- 
cause there was no regulation that the 
supply was so good; and this was the 
fact. The question, then, merely came 
to this—Whether the House would allow 
the interest of individuals so to operate 
as ultimately to produce a regular and 
reasonable supply, or by injudicious, 
though well-meant, regulations, overthrow 
the at upon which the supply de- 
pended? The jobber, who was so much 
the object of obloquy, was, in reality, the 
same asthe drover. If the drover were 
to have the exclusive privilege of bringing 
up cattle to Smithfield, what virtue was 
there in him to prevent him from falling 
into the same vices, if they were vices, 
which were imputed to the jobber? Might 
notthe salesman, with the monopoly con- 
ferred on him, do that which was now 
imputed to the jobber, and from which 
the high prices were said to arise? He 
was averse to the bill, however, on the 
broad principle, that a free trade would 
best answer the purpose proposed, and 
that all regulations were pernicious. He 
was convinced the bill was well intended ; 
but as he saw the evils which it was likely 
to occasion, he would move to leave out 
the word *‘ now,” and to add the words 
‘upon this day three months.” 

Mr. Tierney said, he did not like the 
mode of reasoning employed, nor did he 
know what pretension there was to new 
lights on the subject. The House had 
come to a resolution in 1764, that the 
high price of provisions was owing to the 
laxness of the laws against forestalling. 
In 1767 this resolution was contradicted by 
one directly opposite. In 1770 all the laws 
against forestalling had been repealed; 
twenty-five years experience intervened, 
and the price of meat had been found to 
increase. A committee last year had de- 
cidedly pronounced the high price of pro- 
visions to be owing to forestalling; so 
that the lights of the House on the sub- 
ject were against the reasoning of the 
right hon. secretary. He wished to ap- 
peal to facts, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of Dr. Smith, however high he rated 
him. Meat was a penny or three half- 
pence per pound cheaper sixty miles from 
London than it was in the capital. And 
to what cause was it to be ascribed? The 
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cause was, that Smithfield market was a 
mockery; for there were places at a 
small distance from London, wich formed 
a kind of middle market, where the sales- 
man and the jobber, or the carcase-but- 
cher, in collusion, settled the prices to 
the disadvantage of the grazier and the 
farmer, who were thus deprived of com- 
petition in the market, and to the great 
distress of the public, who were thus com- 
pelled to pay, not only the per-centage 
profit to the jobber, but the extortion he 
might also please to make. These facts, 
he conceived to be better than the specu- 
lative reasoning of Adam Smith, whose 
arguments, however substantial they might 
be, the public could not feed upon. If 
the poor were to rise in @ mass, on ac- 
count of the high price of meat, he sus- 
pected the right be gentleman would 
prefer the riot act to all the reasonings of 
Adam Smith. The salesman and butcher, 
and the clerk of the market, had all agreed, 
that forestalling was the sole cause of the 
dearth of butchers’ meat; and he did not 
see how the bill could injure the grazier, 
since its object was to enable every per- 
son to send his cattle to Smithfield mar- 
ket. He wished at least the bill to pass 
for a limited time, because if the effects 
of it were not good, it could be easily 
altered or repealed. There were scenes 
of misery among the poorer classes in 
consequence of the high price of meat, of 
which gentlemen could have no concep- 
tion. It was not consistent with humanity 
to get rid of the bill, by telling the poor 
that the market would find its fovel ; they 
might as well tell them at once they were 
not hungry. 

Mr. Windham (Secretary at war) ob- 
served, that it was said this question was 
to be decided by facts, not by abstract 
reasoning. But by what other means was 
it to be clecided but by reasoning? Did 
not those who supported the bill, take 
certain facts, draw conclusions from them, 
and thence infer that the measure pro- 
ae was the remedy? He could not 

ut think that the opinion of Adam Smith 
was, in the full, as good as the opinion 
of the parties formed upon their own facts. 
This was a subject upon which the most 
intelligent were obliged to proceed with 
caution. It was said, that the price of 
every thing had increased since the laws 
against forestalling were repealed; but, 
had not every thing else, as well as meat 
Increased in price, and was it not imputa- 
ble to the increase of money and the 
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more generel diffusion of wealth? Some- 
thing more was necessary than a number 
of facts; it was necessary to prove that 
the facts warranted the conclusion. He 
could not admit the parties to be better 
judges upon this question. Because con- 
nected with their own profession, than 
men who had better means of studyin 

the general principles applicable to it. f 
was rather whimsical in the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last to deny the reality of 
the new lights of the present age, consi- 
dering some of the opinions he held. 
These lights were false and fallacious in 
the sense that some understood them, and 
applicable to general theories alone. But 
here the basis of the new light was expe- 
rience. Men had formerly turned little 
of their attention to commercial subjects ; 
now, the experience of every country had 
shown the bad effects of old regulations, 
and proved that a free trade was the most 
beneficial. The hon. gentleman had ap- 
pealed to humanity, but could it be sup- 
posed that every member was not well 
dispored to make the condition of the 
poor as comfortable as possible? Would 
not the Jowering the price of meat be 
equally beneficial to the poor, to the rich, 
to every class in the community? The 
question was, the means to be used. He 
thought it for the advantage of all to 
avoid tampering with laws on this subject, 
and therefore he was against the bill. It 
was really whimsical to hear it stated that 
the farmer was injured by the jobbers, 
and could not get his cattle brought to 
market. Any one must have been led to 
think, that not jobbers but robbers were 
the persons pointed at inthe bill. And 
what was the evil under which the farmer 
laboured? Why, nothing but this, that 
he was induced by the price offered to 
part with his cattle on the road, without 
bringing them to London! And this was 
the violence complained of! He was cone 
vinced that the parties bringing forward 
this bill meant well, but he thought any 
regulations on the subject pernicious. 
The jobber facilitated and insured the re- 
gular supply of the market. The men of 
capital were enabled to stand the different 
fluctuations of the market, which men 
trading with less capital, or each man 
trading for himself, could not do. These 
middle men facilitated the attainment of 
the great object, the public advantage. 
They were the intermediate wheels which 
in moral and physical machines communi- 
cated between the first and the last and pro- 
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duced the perfection of the whole. Con- 
sidering this bill, therefore, as likely to 
renderthesupply ofthe market insecure and 
irregular, he was decidedly against it. 
_ Mr. Pilt said, that he could not, con- 
sistently with his duty, give a silent vote. 
He had conversed with the persons who 
had suggested this measure, and was con- 
vinced of their good intentions, though he 
differed in opinion from them. He be- 
lieved there were many instances in whicla 
the abuses complained of existed, and he 
also believed the capitalists sometimes 
trenched the profits of the fair trader ; 
yet he would rather leave the evil to cor- 
rect itself, than endanger the regular sup- 
ply of the market. There were three ar- 
ticles which people employed as stock in 
trade, industry, skill, and capital; and he 
who had the most of all would trade the 
best to advantage. How were we to find 
Jaws to equalize these? Two of them, 
skill and industry, could not be equalized. 
There was no way left, then, but to ex- 
clude capital, and that would destroy the 
vital principle of commerce, by taking 
away its security. He found in Dr. Smith, 
that there could be no principal of com- 
petition between the small carcase but- 
cher, and the large one; and though they 
might produce more competition among 
the small ones, by shutting out that line 
of competitors, who, on account of their 
capitals, were enabled to trade to the 
test advantage, and thereby perhaps, 
Jn some few instances, produce better 
general effects; yet they would at the 
same time, trench on competition, and de- 
prive the public of its best and permanent 
resource. Instead of attempting, there- 
fore, to realize wild theories, it appeared 
better to follow the ordinary course of 
things, and to leave trade open and unfet- 
tered ; for this, at least, was the result of 
experience, dictated by practice, and at. 
tested by the fate of every country. Mere 
cheapness he did not consider to be so 
great an object as a reasonable certainty 
of supply, and by the present mode of 
barter, the markets could not fluctuate 
arbitrarily and suddenly, as they might do 
by a legislative interference, leaving the 
poor to @ precarious and sometimes mise- 
rable subsistence. 
The question being put, That the word 
“‘ now’ stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 
Tellers. 


a Mr. Tierney - + « - 
neAS S Mr, Mainwaring - - -f 7 
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NoEs Mr. Pole Carew - -~ -t 39 
So it passed in the negative. After 


which the amendments were ordered to 
be read a second time on this day three 
months. : 


Debate in the Commons on the Bank 
Restriction Continuance Bill.) June 15. 
Mr. Best, from the Bank of England, pre- 
sented the following paper : 


Resolution of the Court of Directors of 
the Bank of England, on the 13th 
June 1797. 


“‘ Ata Court of Directors at the Bank, 
on Tuesday, the 13th June 1797.—The 
governor laid before the court the follow- 
ing Letter from the chancellor of the 
exchequer: to the governor and deputy 
governor of the Bank; viz.—Downing 
street, June 12th 1797.—‘Gentlemen; 
‘On a consideration of the particulars 
‘which you have communicated to me, 
‘respecting the state of the cash and 
‘ bullion in the Bank, and the alteration 
‘ which has taken place since the order of 
‘the 26th February, I feel strongly im- 
‘pressed with an opinion, that it would 
‘ not be for the public interest, or for that 
‘of the Bank, under all circumstances, 
‘that the Bank should re-commence pay- 
‘ ments in cash, at the period when the act 
‘passed this session would expire. I 
* therefore think it my duty to request you 
‘to state to your court, that unless I 
‘should receive any further communica- 
‘tion from them which might tend to 
‘change this opinion, it is my intention, 
‘on an early day, to move tor leave to 
‘ bring in a bill to prolong the prohibition 
‘ now subsisting. have; &c. W. Pitt.” 

*¢ Resolved,—That this court do assent 
to the measure proposed in the chancellor 
of the exchequer’s letter, for prolonging 
the prohibition, now subsisting, of paying 
in specie, which, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, appears to 
the court expedient to be continued for a 
limited time; but it may be adviseable 
that a power should be reserved to shorten 
the time, and enable the Bank to renew 
its payments in cash, in such a manner, 
and under such authority, as shall be 
judged proper.” : 

Mr. Pitt said, that as the period was 
nearly elapsed during which the Bank 
were probibited from paying in specie, it 
became necessary to consider the probable 
eflect of suffering the prohibition to ex- 
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pire; and although it was extremely 
desirable that the Bank should resume its 
usual operations, and although he had 
great satisfaction in finding that so much 
difficulty as might have been expected to 
arise from the suspension of the ordinary 
functions of the Bank had by no means 
taken place, yet he thought that the res- 
triction having passed, it required more 
than usual circumspection in taking it off, 
and parliament should take care that the 
Bank should not again be placed in a 
state of hazard, unless they had a clear 
and confident opinion it would be perfectly 
safe for it to resume its usual mode of 
payment on the day now fixed for that 
purpose. He thought it would not, under 
all the circumstances, be prudent to allow 
the Bank to do so. He had stated this 
to be his opinion io his communication to 
the Bank directors, and they had con- 
curred in that opinion ; but he wished, if 
any measure was adopted for continuing 
the restriction, that it should be subject 
to such modifications as might enable 
them to resume thcir payments, when, 
upon full examination of the matter, it 
might be thought prudent to doso. He 
had the satisfaction to say, that, although 
he did not think it prudent that the res- 
triction should cease on the 24th, yet 
there was in the affairs of the Bank, with 
regard to the means of payment in cash, 
an improvement that was highly consoling, 
and that the apprehension of their not 
recovering their ability to pay in the 
accustomed manner, was greatly exagge- 
rated when the subject came first before 
the House. The House, he was confi- 
dent, would see the reason why he did 
not now enter into particulars. He then 
moved, ‘* That leave be given to bring in 
a bill to continue, for a time to be limited, 
the said act, under certain regulations and 
restrictions.” 

Mr. HW’. Smith did not mean to oppose 
the motion. He had only to observe, 
that those who thought properly upon this 
subject could not expect all the difficulty 
of it to be felt immediately ; seeing that the 
facility of the moment to issue paper was 
great. This measure he believed to be no 
surprise upon any body; for no one could 
have expected that the Bank would 
resume its payments in cash on the 24th 
of June. | 

Mr. Hussey wished the chancellor of 
the exchequer to give the House some 
account of the situation of the Bank now, 
as compared with its situation at the time 

* 
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when the restriction was laid on. The 
public had only the opinion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer as to the necessity 
of continuing the restriction. They knew 
nothing of the amount, or of the nature of 
the discounts of the Bank, or of the 

uantity of paper issued in lieu of cash. 

hey knew not what calls might be made 
on the Bank for cash when they were al- 
lowed to open; and to allow the Bank to 
goon to an unlimited amount, appeared 
to him to be a thing which might have © 
about it a degree of hazard which the 
public were not aware of. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the comparative 
situation of the Bank, with reference to 
Bank notes and bullion, was very consi- 
derably improved. The discounts of the 
Bank, and the issue of paper, although 
liberal and equal to the exigencies of 
coimmerce, were byno means unlimited 
or unqualified. Nothing had issued but 
upon a solid and corresponding capital. 

e was anxious for the termination of the 
restriction; but although that could not 
be on the day appointed, yet it was a 
satisfaction to the public, that the incon- 
venience of the measure was much less 
than had been foretold. Indeed, the 
consequence of the measure had been the 
reverse of what had been predicted by its 
opponents. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that the Bank 
had becn extremely guarded in the issue 
of its paper, which did not now amount 
to more than the usual average for some 
years past.—Leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 


June 16. The Bill was brought in, 
and read a first time. On the motion, that 
it be read a second time, 

Mr. Pitt said, that the bill was the same 
as the former one, with the omission of 
the clause of indemnity, now unnecessary, 
and the clause impowering the Bank to 
pay in cash upon a given notice. It was 
thewish of the Bank to be enabled to 
resume their payments, under certain 
restrictions, without notice—-The Bill 
was then read a second time. | 


June 19. The Bill was committed, and 
the blank for limiting the restriction was 
filled upwith the words “ one month after 
the commencement of the next session of 
parliament.” Mr. Pitt then proposed his 
clause, providing, that it shall be lawful 
for the Bank directors to issue cash in 
payment of the whole or part of any debt 
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outstanding against them, at any time 
during the continuance of the act, on 
giving five days notice to the Speaker of 

e House of Commons, ‘giving a descrip- 
tion of the debt which they intend so to 
discharge, which notice the Speaker is to 
cause to be inserted forthwith in the London 
Gazette.—Mr. W. Smith wished to know 
whether it was meant to give to the Bank 
a power of selection as to the persons 
whom they were to pay in cash during 
the continuance of this act? He saw no 

ood reason why it should be so.—Mr. 
Bite said, that the Bank would not by 
this clause have the power of selection, 
for it directed, not that they should name 
any individuals whom they intended to 
pay, but that they should give a descrip- 
tion of the debt which wpe intended to 
discharge in cash. The object of the 
clause was, that the Bank should be enabled 
to open gradually; they must have some 
discretion in doing so; and it could only 
be done by their choosing the species of 
demand which they should perc and 
giving a description of it in their notice. 
—The clause was agreed to; and the bill 
passed its remaining stages without oppo- 
sition. 


Mr. Bryan Edwards's Bill, to repeal 
the Act for making Negroes Real Assets. ] 
June 15. Mr. Bryan Edwards presented 
to the House, a bill ** to repeal so much of 
an act, made in the 5th George 2nd, 
intituled, ‘an act for the more easy Reco- 
‘very of Debts in his Majesty’s Planta- 
¢ tions and Colonies in America,’ as makes 
Negroes Real Assets for the Payment of 
Debts :” and the samewas read afirst time. 


June 16. On moving the secend read- 
ing of the Bill, s 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said:—Mr. Speaker; 
For the satisfaction of some hon. gentle- 
men, who have suggested to me doubts 
concerning the nature, propriety, and ex- 
tent of the present bill, I beg permission 
to explain the principle on which it is 
founded, and to point out the conse- 
quences which I hope will be produced 
by it, if, fortunately, it shall pass into a 
law.—Whatever, Sir, may be thought of 
the slave trade, as it is conducted in 
Africa, and however gentlemen may be 
divided in opinion concerning the neces- 
sity of its continuance, or the means of 
its suppression, there is one sentiment in 
which all of us must cordially unite, 
namely, that after the poor captive Afri- 
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cans are put into our possession, and 
Janded in our colonies, they are entitled 
to every reasonable indulgence which the 
laws of humanity can dictate, and that 
they ought to be secured in the enjoy- 
ment of the few necessaries and comforts 
which are allowed them, by every possible 
means, as far as is consistent with the 
maintenance of that subordination, with- 
out which the colonists themselves would 
soon cease to exist.—Now, Sir, in what 
light does the law of Geo. 2nd, part of which 
I propose to repeal (a law, which I blush 
to state was enacted by a British parlia- 
ment, in favour of British creditors), con- 
sider the unfortunate Africans in our 
plantations? Sir, it ranks them in the 
catalogue of chattels, considers them as 
moveables, and declares ‘that they may 
be seized on, extended and sold for the 
satisfaction of debts, as well of simple 
contract as of specialty, in the same mans 
ner as personal estates in any of the plan- 
tations, are seized, extended and sold ;?? 
in other words, this act of parliament, 
adopting and reviving the odious and un- 
natural principle of the Roman law, de- 
grades our fellow creatures to the condi- 
tion of beasts that perish. By making 
them liable to be levied upon by credi- 
tors, and sold as assets by executors, 
apart from the lands, along with horned 
cattle, horses, mares, mules, sheep, goats, 
and asses, it supposes the wretched Afri- 
can to be equally insensible to kindness, 
and patient under Injury with those ani- 
mals, and equally devoid of all the soft, 
amiable affections, and exquisite feelings 
which adorn and dignify our nature, and 
render man more pre-eminent in the scale 
of creation.—Let us consider, Sir, for a 
moment, the situation of a well-disposed 
negro under this merciless, diabolical 
system. After having suffered the horrors 
of captivity in his native country, and 
sustained the miseries of the middle pas- 
sage, he finds himself placed in the pro 
tection of a mild and merciful master, 
under whose fostering care and tender 
assiduity, he begins at length to forget his 
sorrows, and even rejoices that he has 
been removed from a country of savage 
men and barbarous manners, to a land of 
security, civilization, and christianity. Sir, 
this is no picture of the fancy, for that 
many such instances are to be found in 
all our colonies, [do solemnly declare ; and 
if any man shall deny the fact, I main- 
tain that he either knows not the colonies, 
or gives the lie to his own observations. 
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Here, then, we behold the poor negro 
obtaining at length a comfortable esta- 
blishment ; he has built himself a house, is 
happy in a wife, and sees a young eet 
rising around him. His provision-ground, 
the creation of his own industry and the 
staff of his existence, affords him not only 
support, but the means also of adding 
something-to the mere necessaries of life. 
Let us now reverse the medal, and look 
to the master. A hurricane destroys in 
a moment all his prospects of affluence, 
and the vengeance of the law, more re- 
morseless than the elements, is added to 
the wrath of the Almighty! His wretched 
negro is seized on by the sheriff's officer, 
forcibly separated from his wife and chil- 
dren, dragged to public auction, pur- 
chased by a stranger, and sent (loaded 
with chains) to terminate his miserable 
existence in the mines of Mexico, ex- 
cluded for ever from the light of heaven ; 
and all this without any crime or demerit 
on his part, real or pretended. He is 
punished because his master is unfortu- 
nate. I do not believe that any case of 
force or fraud in Africa can be productive 
of such misery as this. Neither can it 
be urged that, like some of those unau- 
thorized cases of cruelty which were 
charged against the planters in this House, 
it occurs but seldom: Sir, I grieve to add, 
that it occurs every day, and, under the 
 lieagin system, will continue to occur, 80 
pg as men shall continue to be unfortu- 
nate.—I may be told, perhaps, that ever 
since the first introduction of negroes into 
our plantations, they have been subject to 
the payment of what are called simple 
contract debts, by the practice and regu- 
lations of the colonies themselves. Sir, I 
scorn to have recourse to concealment or 
falsehood. The charge is true; but I 
maintain that the system originated with 
this country, not with the colonies. The 
trade laws of this kingdom, from the first 
intercourse of our subjects with Africa, 
considered the negroes as merchandize. 
As such, they were purchased on the 
coast by British merchants, and as such, 
they were sold to the colonists. The 
colonial assemblies might, indeed, in the 
first instance, have attached them to the 
soil, but the case was, that the first legis- 
lators in the plantations were not planters, 
but merchants; they were men who had 
acquired immense wealth by privateering ; 
art of which they vested in loans at high 
interest to the planters, and took especial 
care to obtain all possible security for 
(VOL. XXXIII. ] 
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their money, making not only the person’ 
but the property also of the debtor, 
liable to their demands, and by the shortest 
course possible. Thus the writ of execu- 
sede ret of a islands, comprehends’ 
not e writs 0 } facias and elegit ; 
but alas the capias ia ah feet pe 
negroes being held as personal property, 
the miserable victims are generally seized 
on, in the first instance, as being the most 
saleable parts of the debtor's effects.— 
About the years 1730 or 1751, some at- 
tempts were made in the colonies to put 
the laws of debtor and creditor on a dif- 
ferent footing, and to relieve the poor 
negroes from the insupportable hardship, 
by attaching them to the land, and giving 
creditors, on simple contract, and legatees, 
another sort of security for their demands. 
Nothing could be more just, reasonable, 
and humane; but the merchants of this 
kingdom took the alarm: those of Bristol 
in particular (a very tender-hearted 
people) were loud in their clamours on 
this occasion, and petitioned the parlia- 
ment for its interposition. The colonies 
had no advocates in the British legisla- 
ture, and the act of Geo. 2nd passed both 
Houses, without a single dissenting voice! 
—I admit, Sir, that the repeal of this law 
will do very little towards the relief of 
the negroes, without colonial co-opera- 
tion. Farther, and much stronger mea- 
sures are necessary, to which the legis- 
latures of the colonies are alone compe- 
tent, before any great good can be pro- 
duced. It is their province (not ours) 
to redress the grievance, and give sufficient 
security to the creditor, without violating 
the rights of humanity. All that I pro- 
pose is, to remove out of their way the 
obstacle of a British act of parliament, 
which at present forms an insuperable bar 
against all considerable attempts to me- 
liorate and improve the condition of the 
enslaved negroes. From my knowledge 
of the gentlemen who compose the Sa 
lature in the largest and most consider- 
able of our islands, I am persuaded (this 
obstacle being removed) that they will 
not be left behind us in a contest of hu- 
manity. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
passed without opposition. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill concern- 
ing the Meeting of Parltament.] July 11. 
Lord Grenville said, he held in his hand a 
bill, the object of which was to shorten 
the period of notice, which, as the law at 
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present stood, the crown was obliged to 
give previous to the meeting of parliament, 
whenever its being convened was deemed 
necessary, however urgent the necessity 
of its being assembled. As the law now 
stood, the crown could not call parlia- 
ment together without giving forty days 
notice. It was not necessary for him to 
detain their lordships by inquiring into 


the reasons, upon which that act and its; 


provisions were grounded; it was suffi- 


cient for him to remind the Hoase, that ' 


the circumstances of the moment, the 
different state and situation of the country, 
from its state and situation when that sta-: 
tute passed, evidently pointed out the ex-' 
pediency of shortening the period of no-' 
tice previous to.the assembling of the le-' 
gislature. If we were a free people, if 
the subjects of the British crown lived. 
under a regular and well-ordered system 
of government, it must be acknowledged 
that those invaluable blessings were to be 
ascribed to the wisdom and firmness of 
parliament. In like manner, if we wished 
to continue a free people, if danger was 
to be apprehended, if the times were 
critical and difficult, and alarms were felt, 
whether justly or not, for the preservation 
of that oy and that prosperity which 
the country had so long enjoyed, the 
country could only look with confidence 
for protection, safety, and security to the 
wisdom and firmness of parliament. It 
became, therefore, highly necessary to 
enable his majesty to call forth that wis- 
dom and that firmness sooner than he 
could as the constitution stood at present. 
Instead of the crown’s being obliged to 
give forty days notice previous to the 
meeting of parliament, when occasion 
required that his majesty should call them 
together, the principal object of the bill 
was to empower the crown to convene 
them on fourteen days notice. He need, 
he thought, say nothing in defence of this 
alteration of the law, as it rather went to 
amend the constitution and add to the 
popular weight in its scale, than violate 
the one in a reprehensible degree, or di- 
minish the other. It must always be with 
Englishmen very desirable to facilitate the 
recourse to parliament. The billhad been 
some time since put into his hands by a 
noble lord, who had on all occasions ma- 
nifested so steady, so active, and so laud- 
able an attention to his public duty, that if 
he was not present, his absence was 


solely to be ascribed to his being engaged | particularly into their detail. 
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equally useful to his country, as a colonel 
of one of the militia regiments. It was 
necessary for him to state, that the bill 
embraced another important object. Their 
lordships would recollect that by an act of 
anes Anne, the last parliament, on the 
emise of the crown, is impowered to sit 
for six months, or till a new one can be 
convened ; but doubts had arisen, whether 
in case of the demise of the crown, in 
the interval between the dissolution of par- 
liament and the return of the writs for a 
new one, the new parliament could sit. 
The bill was calculated to remove those 
doubts and to provide for the difficulty — 
His lordship then presented the bill, which 
was intituled, ‘“* An act to shorten the time 
now required for giving Notice of the 
Royal Intention of his Majesty, his Heirs, 
ad Successors, that the Parliament shall 
meet and be holden for the dispatch of 
business ; and more effectually to provide 
for the Meeting of Parliament in the case 
of a Demise of the Crown.” On the mo- 
tion, that the bill be read a first time, 
The Duke of Norfolk asked if the bill 
was meant to be temporary, or permanent? 
Lord Grenville said, he certainly meant 
it to be a permanent bill, as rts objects 
were such as would be useful at all times 
and under all circumstances.—The bill 
was read a first time. It was read a se- 
cond time on the 12th, and passed with- 
out opposition. : 


East India Budget.] July 14. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, to take into consideration the 
State of the Finances of India, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that al- 
thouph the finances of India were of a 
very extensive and complicated nature, he 
should not waste much time in their dis- 
cussion, because the difficulties which ex- 
isted formerly were now removed. Here- 
tofore the accounts of some of the settle- 
ments were imperfect and confused, but 
by the prudent regulations which had been 
established, they had of late years been 
reduced to a tolerable state of accuracy. 
The accounts which he was then about to 
submit to the committee had been made 
out to the latest possible period, and so 
far as related to the explanation of their 
statements he proposed to follow the same 
plan which he had hitherto adopted, ex- 
cepting that he meant to confine himself 
merely to their result, and not to enter 
He left 


elsewhere in discharge of another duty | other gentlemen, however, to make what 
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observations, and propose what questions 
they thought proper. Having said thus 
much, he proceeded to the following 
detail : 
BENGAL. 
Revenves — Average Revenue 
1793-4 tO 1795-6 +e ecccseese £.5,834,690 


More than average last year 60,477 
Estimated for 1795-6 -.-cceeees 5,631,278 
Actual amount ccccessvecceesss 5,694,194 

More than the estimate 62,916 
Cnuarces—Estimated for 1795-6-- 3,508,823 
Actual amount --+++++ 3,636,944 
More than the estimate 128,121 
Deducting the excess of the reve- 
nue from the excess of charge, 
the actual amountof net revenue 
is less than estimated --o+s-ee+ 65,205 
And the net revenue of this year is 2,057,250 
EstTrMaTES, 1796-7. 
Revenvrs—Estimatedtoamountto 5,710,511 
Cuarces— Ditto ditto 3,753,860 
Nett revenue 1,976,651 
Revenues estimated more than ac- 
tual amount 1795-6 ----o+eeee 16,317 
Charges ditto dito 96,915 
The nett revenue estimated for 
1796-7 is less than the preceding 
YOAL ce eccccccaceresecscccces 80,599 
MADRAS. 
Revenves — Average 1793-4 to 
1795-6 cannot properly he stated 
as at Bengal, on account of some 
receipts incidental only to parti- 
cular years, and other circum- ° 
stances. On forming the average 
of the more permanent articles 
of revenue of the three years pre- 
ceding 1795-6, it appears that 
the revenues of last year have 
exceeded the said average, to the 
amount of Coco ereereeceoeeese 137,976 
Revexnves—Were estimated for 
1795-6 Ale cccccccsccevesccese 2,024,030 
and actually amounted to 1,894,304 
Being less than the estimate 129,726 


Cuarces — Were estimated for 
1795-6 to amouNt tOse-coeeseee 1,844,787 
The actual amount was 2,123,579 


Being more than the estimate 278,792 
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Adding the excess of charge to the 
deficiency of revenue, the actual 
account 1s worse than the esti- 
mate 


[83% 


408,518 


Estimates, 1796-7. 
Revenurs—Estimated to amountto 2,159,402 


CuHarces— ditto ditto 2,005,225 
Estimated nett revenue 154,177 
BOMBAY. 
Revenves — Average 1793-4 to 
1795-6 @eoveseeeeneeonvn ese eeene 294,937 
More than average stated last year 13,680 
Revenues for 1795-6 estimated at 269,776 
Actually amounted to ---eseeees 277,596 
More than estimated 7,820 
Cuarces—Charges of 1795-6 esti- 
mated at eccccccvesessvesscns 718,901 
Actually amounted to ---- 732,876 
More than estimated 13,975 
Deducting excess of revenue from 
the excess of charge, the actual 
nett revenue is less than the esti- 
mated Coeeeeteseeneeee eceoce 6,155 
Estimates, 1796-7. 
Revenves—Estimatedtoamountto 284,959 
Cuarces— Ditto ditto 777,973 
Nett excess of charge as estimated 493,014 
Which is more than the nett excess 
of charges actually incurred in 
1795-6 cc crccccvccsccsces coon 37,733 


BENCOOLEN awxp otHER SETTLEMENTS. 


Revenues of Fort Malbro’ on aver- 
age of three ears, 1793-4 to 


1795-6 -cccccceccccccccccccce 5,021 
Charges ditto 78,835 
sa dee from Bengal to fort Marl- 

ro’, Pinang, &c. estimated for 

1795-G ecccccccccrcvcccevcecsece 81,780 

The actual amount was-ececcesee 104,154 
Being more than estimated 22,374 
Supplies estimated for 1796-7 -+++ 90,364 


GENERAL VIEW. | 


RESULT OF THE YEAR 1795-6 COLLECTIVELY. 
Revenues—Bengal «++seerseees 5,694,194 
Madras «sceeseerrrs 1,894,303 
Bombay eoseessesees 277,597 


7,866,094 
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Caagces—Ben ccce 3,636,944 
Madras «+++ 2,123,579 
Bombay++-+ 732,876 
6,493,899 


Nett revenues of the 
Presidencies --+-+++ 1,372,695 
Deduct supplies to Ben- 


coolen, &c. ---ceeee 104,154 
The remainder 1,268,541 
Deduct farther, 
Interest on the debts, 
Bengal ---+ 350,551 
Madras ---. 15,294 
Bombay---+ 48,905 
Total interest 414,750 
Nett supplies from the 
territorial revenues-- 853,791 
- Add amount of sales, of 
imports, certificates, 
C, eeeccerescceseo 453,605 
Amount applicable to 
the purchase of invest- 
ments, payment of 
commercial charges, 
Saad wre leas soeees 1,307,306 
Application of the preceding sum. 
At Bengal, investment, including 
Charges -- £.1,459,547 
Madras .--+ 669,765 
Bombay---- 258,250 
Bencoolen-- 15,443 
2,401,005 


Exceeds amount applicable from 
revenues, &c. as above .--«+-++ 1,093,609 


Cargoes invoiced to Europe in 
1795-Geecccccesece eoreceoerce ee 1,954,153 


GENERAL VIEW. 
RESULT OF ESTIMATES 1796-7, COLLECTIVELY. 


Revenves—Bengal +--+. esos. 5,710,511 
Madras eoetgeonevecece 2,159,402 

Bombay «-ccccssseee 284,959 

8,154,872 


Cuarcres~Bengal ---+ 8,733,859 
Madras «+++ 2,005,225 
Bombay+++- 777,973 
| 6,517,057 


Nett revenues of the three Presi- 
GONCICS) -b6.0ss ss eee ei ccceese ss 


1,637,815 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 


90,364 


Estimated surplus from the reve- 
nues ecco * evcce ®Caoveeerw ese 1,547,451 
Deductfarther interestonthedebts 419,344 


Nett estimated surplus from the 
territorial revenues ercccsecee 1,128,107 
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Add estimated amount sales of ime | 
ports and certificates +--+++e.+0 455,901 


(840 


Amount estimated to be applicable 
in 1796-7 to the purchase of in- 
vestments, payment of commer- 


cial charges &c.' ecoccecccesvcee 584,008 
Exceeds actual sum in ; 


1795-6 scecsceeeses £.276,619 
DEBTS IN INDIA. 


Amount stated last year «+.-++++ 6,813,736 
Amount this year rrr rr re ee er 7,146,083 


332,347 
Debts transferred in the year 685,019. 


DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 


Amount last year ---+++cee.+++ 5,328,868 
Amount this year +++eeccccecess 5,590,142 


o 
Increase 


Increase of debt bearing interest 261,274 
Amount of interest payable by ac- 

counts of last year --ceeeseeees 400,252 
Amount of interest payable this 

a i-:' Ce 419,344 


Increase of interest payable annually 19,092 


ASSETS IN INDIA. 


Consisting of cash, goods, &c. last 
FEAT er ccrrcccccacercessccccs 8,867 ,266 
Ditto by the present statements -- 8,958,609 


Increase of assets 91,403 
Deducting the increase of assets 
from the above increase of debts, 
the company’s property in India 
IS less Dyo+-ecesccccccccneces 240,944 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 
Aggregate amount of sales was -- 8,252,309 


Exceeded last year £.153,814 


Sales of company’s goods estimated 


at Coeesesrreccesesese eeeoecoeos 6,088,300 
Actually amounted to ---- 6,153,310 
More than estimated 65,010 

Receipts on sales of company’s 


goods estimated at--s-eeeeeees 6,406,300 
The actual receipt was | +++ 6,370,077 


ee, ED 
Less than estimated 36,223 

Charges and profit on private trade 
estimated at Ceoetoeeterenesere 148,000 
Actually amounted to ---+ 138,957 
Less than estimate 9,043 
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Genera Resutr. 
Balance expected to remain at the 


end of the year «.-+-.-.-- eees 118,848 
Actual balance after discharging a 
loan from Bank, and receiving in 
payment for goods upwards of 
600,000/, in company’s bonds -- 333,807 
Better than estimate 214,959 


ESTIMATE, 1797-8. 


Receipt for sales of company’s goods 
estimated at sssseeeeeeseeeeees 6,555,116 
Receipt on private trade goods only 
a balance of last sale.— 
No estimate can be made of this 
article. 


RESULT. 


That after paying the instalments 
on the loan to the public, de- 
riving the aid of increase of capi- 
tal in one million, the deficiency 
on the ist of March, 1798, is ex- 
pected to amount to «.--.eeeee 


DEBTS AT HOME. 


In March 1796, were-..-.. paces 
In March 1797, WETEcccecvecsece 


1,836,320 


7,474,700 
7,916,459 


Increase 

Occasioned principally by bills of 

exchange and freight anddemur- 

rage, debt on sale of goods under 

the act greater—some other arti- 
cles diminished. 


441,759 


ASSETS. 
At home and afloat on the 1st of 
March, 1796.-.--..- erececcere 12,024,312 


Ditto on the ist of 
March, 1797 -e+eessesscevess 12,476,813 


452,501 


Increase 
Deducting increase of debt from 
increase of assets, state of affairs 


at home in 1797 appears better 10,742 


CHINA anp St. HELENA. 
Balance last year in favour of the 


COMPANY ss sesccesers ssecece 581,174 
Ditto thisyear ditto 337,713 
Less this year 243,461 


aE ee 


GENERAL COMPARISON or DEBTS ap 
ASSETS. 


Tocrease of debts In India ecccceee 


) 332,347 
Ditto _ ditto at home eecoeces 


441,759 


Increase of debts 774,106 


A. D. 1797. 


Increaseofassetsin India 91,403 
Ditto ditto athome 452,501 


545,904 


[342 


Deduct balance at China 
and St. Helena less-- 243,461 
Nett increase of assets-+..-seeeee 


: 300,443 
Leaves the increase of debts...... 


473,663 


By a comparison of accounts presented this 
year, with estimate on which the arrange- 
ment of 1793 was formed, the estimated 
surplus of 1796-7 is +-++++++ £.1,584,008 

Which exceeds the estimate of 
1793 by Ceovcece 


e@eeeer @8eaeeee 


70,431 


Having gone through the whole of his 
calculation, Mr. Dundas said :—The re- 
sult of these comparisons has exhi- 
bited the state of the company’s af- 
fairs in an apparently unfavourable point 
of view ; sad an inference might be drawn 
therefrom, that they are upon the decline. 
It is therefore necessary to recall to the 
attention of the committee, that conclu- 
sions from those data cannot be correct, 
on account of particular circumstances 
attending both the former and the pre- 
sent year. As to the former, the revenues 
of India were very productive, and the 
effects of the war on the expenditure had 
not been fully experienced either abroad 
or at home; the sales were also much 
more considerable than in any preceding 
year. But having already submitted to 
the view of the committee an explanation 
in detail of almost every item of the ac- 
counts, I will only now repeat, that so far 
from the existence of any ground of 
alarm, the most favourable prospects may 
be indulged. The prosperity of the East- 
India company has been increasing from 
the period when the operation of the pre- 
sent system was brought into full effect ; 
and the amelioration of the state of their 
affairs, notwithstanding the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, between that period and 
the present, amounts to no less than 
eleven millions sterling, computed merely 
on the increase of assets and the decrease 
of debts, without taking into account the 
enhanced value of the revenues of India 
or the improved state of the commerce. 
The above important fact is substantiated 
by the accounts laid before parliament in 
the periods alluded to. From those docu- 
ments, an examination has been made of 
the debts and assets of the company, as 
they stood in 1783, 1786, and by the last 
accounts. At the first of these periods, 
the alteration of system commenced : the 
company’s affairs were involved in great 
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perplexity, and the public mind was con- 
siderably agitated. Various statements 
were brought forward, both in this House 
and out of it, according to the views of 
the parties which then prevailed. The 
inferences drawn therefrom were of dif- 
ferent complexion; but none could be 
correct, from the imperfect state of the 
accounts received from India. On the in- 
stitution of the board cf commissioners 
their first attention was directed to a 
minute investigation of the affairs of the 
company, in order to form a judgment of 
their real situation : but, from the circum- 
stances of the war then concluded, large 
arrears had accrued, many claims were 
brought forward, and bills of exchange, to 
a very considerable amount, had been 
drawn upon the court of directors; 
whereby the whole system was so com- 
pletely deranged, that it was found im- 
possible to form any tolerably accurate 
statement of the debts of the company, 
till some degree of regularity could be 
established : which point was not attained 
till the year 1786. It follows, therefore, 
that this is the proper period from which 
a just aaa Sadia can be drawn with the 
present. From this view it appears, that 
the debts owing by the company abroad, 
m April 1786, amounted to 10,284,646/. 
and at home, in January 1787, exclusive 
of the capital stock, 11,443,34-91. making, 
in the whole, 21,727,995/. By the pre- 
sent statements, the debts abroad amount 
to 7,146,083/. and at home, 7,916,459/., 
making the total of debts owing, according 
to the latest accounts, 15,062,542/. From 
which it appears, that the debts now due 
by the company are less than in the year 
1786 abroad, and 1787 at home, by 
6,665,453/. The assets of the company 
abroad at the first period above-men- 
tioned, amounted to 5,421,3012., and 
at home to 11,824,9012. making a total 
of 17,246,2027. The value of the as- 
sets abroad by the present statements 
amounts to 9,296,382/. and at home to 
12,476,813/., making a total, by the 
latest accounts, amounting to 21,773,195/. 
The increased amount of the assets, be- 
tween the former and the present period, 
is therefore 4,526,993/. which sum being 
added to the above decrease of debt, pro- 
duces a total of 11,192,446/., and to this 
amount the amelioration in the company’s 
affairs has taken place, as before stated. 
It is, however, to be observed, that within 
those periods, the company were permitted 
to raise a sum of money, by increasing 
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their capital stock to the amount of 
3,740,000/.; but, on the other hand, it is 
fair to state, by way of counterbalance to 
this extraordinary receipt, not only an ex- 
penditure of almost an equal amount, in 
consequence of the war with Tippoo, 
which ended so honourably in 1792, but 
also the expenses incurred by the pre- 
sent war. The conclusion to be justly 
drawn from these premises, is, that as 
under every contingency the affairs of the 
company have been in a state of improve- 
ment, the prospects held out are fully 
warranted. 

The affairs in India continue to exhibit 
the most favourable aspect. The vigilance 
and activity of the British fleet Waving 
averted the danger threatened by Euro- 

ean enemies, the security of the empire, 
in that part of the world, has no appear. 
ance of being exposed to any further in- 
terruption than what may be expected at 
all times, as incident to the vicissitudes 
inseparable from the fluctuating politics 
and frequent revolutions of Indian govern- 
ments. But, even under all the events 
of that nature which have lately occurred, 
from the clashing interests in the Mah- 
ratta empire, the perplexed situation of 
the Nizam, and the warlike preparations 
making by Tippoo Sultaun, such has been 
the prudent and cautious line of policy 
with which our governments in India have 
conducted themselves, that the most 
friendly disposition towards the English 
nation has been evinced by every power 
in Hindostan. The attempts of the ene- 
mies of this country to alienate those fa- 
vourable dispositions have hitherto proved 
to be completely ineffectual; and I have 
no doubt, but a pursuit of the same line 
of conduct which has been observed to- 
wards those powers for some years past, 
will not only be the means of perpetuating 
that cordiality which subsists with the 

rinces with whom we are in alliance, 

ut will also insure a continuance of the 
respect, with which we have been of late 
treated by those with whom we are not 
so nearly connected. From these circum- 
stances, it may be inferred, that the em- 
pire in India wears the appearance of a 
state of security; and its continuance nay 
be expected from the great care which 
has been observed to endeavour, by every 
means to A de tranquillity, as well by 
avoiding all interference in the contests 
of the native powers, as by abstaining 
from every provocation to hostility. The 
governments, considering it as the most 
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effectual method of maintaining and pre- 
serving a state of tranquillity, have, never- 
theless paid strict attention to the defences 
of the country, so as to be at all times 
prepared to repel the attempts of any ag- 
gressor, either European or native. 

With respect to the internal adminis- 
tration of affairs in the provinces under the 
government of the company, I see no rea- 
son to alter the opinions I have lately 
offered as to their suibprea | prosperity. 
Those opinions, I have the happiness to 
find, are confirmed by all the advices 
since received from India, with the only 
small exception which will be hereafter 
noticed. Some embarrassments, indeed, 
have occurred with respect to the finances, 
from the immense funds which were re- 

uired for particular purposes as already 
detailed ; but the supplies have been 
raised with less difficulty than might 
have been expected, when the high rate 
of exehange given by the private mer- 
chants, and the various modes which now 
present themselves for the employment 
of the money of individuals, are taken 
into consideration. The whole of the 
additional charges have been paid; the 
investment has not been hitherto inter- 
rupted; but advances have been made, 
during the year 1795-6, in upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling, beyond the sum applicable, in 
the usual -course, from the surplus reve- 
nues and sales of imports from Europe; 
so that the whole advance for provision 
exceeded also the amount prescribed in 
the first instance by the act, more than 
1,000,000/. 

The imternal prosperity of the Bengal 
provinces has suffered no abatement; and 
the fairest hopes may be entertained, not 
only of permanency, but improvement. 
The experience of every year proves the 
wisdom and policy of the modes of admi- 
nistration which havebeen introduced. The 
regulations respecting the landed property 
in Bengal have been repeatedly brought 
to the notice of the House. The effect 
of those regulations is very apparent, the 
situation of the landed proprietors be- 
comes more respectable, and the property 
more desirable, and if in any case it has 
been found that those ceaulations have 
borne too hard on the feelings of the par- 
ties concerned, by wearing the appearance 
of an interference, either with their just 
rights or their prejudices, such modifica- 
tions have been devised, and partial 
changes adopted, as could not fail of 
meeting the wishes and desires of the 
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respectable part of the community : and, 
indeed, the unremitted study of the go- 
vernment has been, in framing the regu- 
lations, so to establish a proper adminis- 
tration of the laws, that a sense of interest 
may generally prevail with the land- 
holders, to induce them to pay the most 
strict attention to the management of 
their estates. Under the best regulated 
Sabilgapr be It will, however, occasionally 

appen, that no motives whatever are 
sufficient to restrain some individuals from 
a course of folly and dissipation, which 
must necessarily involve themselves and 
their families in ruin; but, in such an 
event, the most lenient measures are pre- 
scribed, and, indeed, form the principal 
ground of the late alterations in the code 
of revenue laws. It may therefore be 
added, that as these laws are calcu- 
lated to secure to the natives all the 
advantages to be derived from successful 
exertions, those who deviate from them, 
can have but little claim to the particular 
consideration of government. Some ob- 
jections may probably be raised to the as- 
sertion of the increasing prosperity of 
Bengal, from the defalcations in the cole 
lection of land revenues, in 1795-6; com- 
pared with the preceding year ; it is there- 
fore necessary to remark, that the collec- 
tions of the year 1794-5 included a larger 
amount of balances than those of 1795-6, 
and as the general amount of balances 
has been materially lessened, it naturall 
resulted, that the gross collection in a fol- 
lowing year must lessen likewise. As to 
the current jumma, or rent-roll, the dif- 
ference was trivial. Sometimes it is ad- 
vantageous to the proprietors to withhold 
their payments, although charged with 
interest on the arrear; and, it must be 
expected, that in such an immense col- 
lection, balances will always remain at 
the close of the annual accounts. But 
this occasional fluctuation is perfectly im- 
material, and cannot be considered asa 
criterion for judging of the actual re- 
sources of the country, as it is only the 
means of throwing an undue proportion of 
the revenues of one year into the accounts 
of another. 

The improvement of the revenue from 
customs has already been stated. The 
effect apprehended from the arrangement 
reducing the rate has not been produced; 
on the contrary, the collections of 1795-6 | 
considerably exceeded the preceding 
year. This improvement appears to have 
arisen from the external commerce, which 
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late advices state to have been immense. 
The exports from the Bengal provinces, 
exclusive of the company’s investment, 
but including the transit trade of India, 
from $lst May 1795 to the Ist June 1796, 
amounted to 2,372,000/., and the imports 
to 1,309,000/.; leaving a balance to be 
returned of 1,063,000/. No account of a 
_ similar nature having been before received, 
a comparison cannot be stated ; but from 
the view of the increase of the duties 
levied at a reduced rate it may fairly be 
inferred that the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces are increasing in wealth and pros- 
perity. The revenue from salt havin 
already been noticed, I have only tu add, 
that there is every reason to depend upon 
its permanency. On the expiration of 
the present contract, under which the 
Opinion is procured, the alteration in- 
tended in the mode of provision offers the 
prospect of the article bejng again pro- 
ductive; as measures will be adopted to 
regulate the quantity, and to preserve or 
improve the quality; as also to prevent 
other interferences in the trade, which 
have tended to overstock the market. 
The House has, upon different occa- 
sions, been informed of the intention of 
assimilating, as far as possible, the admi- 
nistration of the revenues at the other 
presidencies, with that in practice in Ben- 
gal; and of the difficulties which stood in 
the way of carrying the proposed changes 
into effect. Itis satisfactory to state, that, 
by late advices, considerable progress has 
been made towards accomplishing so de- 
sirable an object. The measures adopt- 
ed, as preparatory to a final and perma- 
nent settlement of the lands in the se- 
veral districts, appear to have produced 
every effect that could have been hi- 
therto expected. In the districts under 
the management of the presidency of 
Madras, the good effects of those mea- 
sures have already been clearly manifested. 
In the Circars, several settlements, for 
different terms of years, have been con- 
cluded, upon a plan which has appeared 
perfectly satisfactory to the renters ; in- 
asmuch as they seemed to be convinced, 
that the object of the proposed alterations 
was, their own ease and advantage, by 
having the power of securely retaining the 
full enjoyment of the produce of their la- 
bours. This cannot be evinced in a 
stronger point of view, than by the return 
of the inhabitants to several districts, their 
payment of the arrears of rent, and the 
satisfaction and contentment which they 
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have expressed. In the Chicacole Circar, 
where considerable disturbances had taken 
place, to the detriment of the company's 
revenue, and to the injury of the inhabi- 
tants of the district, peace is entirely re- 
stored, the company’s authority is esta- 
blished, and the system reformed: the 
principal fomenter of the troubles has sur- 
rendered himself; and an arrangement has 
been made of the whole of the Circar, 
which cannot fail of producing the most 
beneficial effects, as it is made with every 
attention to the rights of the zemindars 
and renters, as well as to the realization 
of the revenue. With respect to Vizi- 
gs api the collector bears testimony 
to the good conduct of Narain Rawze, 
who, on his return to the company’s pro- 
tection, succeeded the late unfortunate 
zemindar, that fell a sacrifice in resisting 
the authority of the government. A set- 
tlement will be concluded with him with- 
out delay, and clauses inserted in the 
cowle, or agreement, providing for the 
peculiar advantage of the industrious ma- 
nufacturer, and indeed the inhabitants at 
large, as they secure the free import of 
cotton thread, &c. exempt the company’s 
weavers from taxes, and give the most 
ample encouragement to the inland trade 
by the Benjarries, or country dealers. 
The effect of some late measures in the 
Guntoo Circar has been so remarkable 
that it cannot escape particular notice. 
The frontier station of this Circar rendered 
it favourable to the attempts of an unruly 
and turbulent race of people, who, from 
occupying the passes In the adjacent dis- 
tricts, were constantly, under various pre- 
tences, committing acts of devastation 
and plunder upon the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of the Circar. The known unhealth- 
fulness of the jungles and fastnesses to 
which these depredators retired for refuge, 
rendered the employment of regular troops 
against them, not only dangerous, but 
doubtful in the issue: it became, therc- 
fore, an object of great importance to at- 
tempt, by conciliatory means to induce 
them not only, to relinquish their former 
habits of plundering, but to become in- 
struments of protection. To this end, 
their particular claims were investigated ; 
and as it appeared, that their depredations 
were frequently to be ascribed to a sense 
of injuries received from the Guntoo ze- 
mindars, it has been thought proper to 
free them from all dependence upon those 
zemindars, and to allow them the undis- 
turbed possession of the villages they fur- 
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merly enjoyed. It was not to be imagined 
that this people could at once shake off 
inveterate habits, and betake themselves 
to the quiet occupations of husbandry ; 
employment is therefore found, by em- 
bodying a number, as sibendies, under the 
command of an European officer. The 
zemindars are hereby deprived of the 
power of creating a disturbance, as here- 
tofore, whenever it suited their interest, 
and the country is protected by those who 
had been the invaders. 

I have been thus particular in order to 
show the zeal of the company’s servants 
to carry into effect the ardent wish of 
their employers, that the various classes 
of the natives, under the British dominion 
in India, may enjoy every possible protec- 
tion of their persons ane property. Many 
other instances of that zeal, and of its 
effects, might be adduced, but it would 
trespass too much upon the time of the 
committee. I would, however, beg leave 
to add, that in the Poligar countries and 
Southern districts, the inhabitants have 
experienced the like beneficial effecg from 
the present mild administration as those of 
the North; and have, in some instances, 
exemplitied their confidence in the justice 
of the government in a very striking man- 
mer. The recourse to military force for 
the collection of the revenues, it has been 
remarked, 1s no longer in use in the Ben- 
gal provinces. Every alternative is re- 
sorted to, that it may become unnecessary 
in these districts likewise ; and the greatest 
care is used to prevent the inhabitants 
from being oppressed, either by the Eu- 
ropean or native servants of the company. 
The same attention to the interests of the 
people is manifested, in the encourage- 
ment afforded, in every instance, where 
& prospect appears of increasing or ex- 
tending the manufactures, either by the 
abolition of duties found to be oppressive, 
or by enlarging the field of employment 
for industry by introducing valuable plan- 
tations. In some of the ceded districts 
considerable success has attended these 
measures: the cultivation of indigo and 
of the sugar cane, also the rearing the 
silk-worm, promise very favourably. In 
other places the silk-worm, has almost 
entirely failed ; but success has generally 
attended the cochineal insect Jately intro- 
duced. 

The countries subject to the nabob of 
Arcot and rajah of Tanjore, I am led to 
apprehend, do not exhibit the same pro- 
ising appearances; but as they are not 
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under the direct management of the com- 
pany's government, it may not be altoge- 

ther proper here to state the causes which 

have interfered with their prosperity. It 

was very much wished to have obtained a 

modification of the treaties on which the 

company’s connexion with them rests; 
but obstacles have presented themselves. 

As the whole subject is now under consi- 

deration, the effect of the measures in 

contemplatiun will be more properly stated 

on some future occasion. 

On the whole, I trust, it will appear, 
that the internal affairs on the coast exhi- 
bit, in a degree, the same symptoms of 
prosperity as those of Bengal: and, if a 
judgment of the external prosperity may 
be formed by the increase of customs as at 
that presidency, it is evident, that the si- 
tuation in this respect is no less favour- 
able. The newly acquired territories 
under the management of the government 
of Bombay, have placed that presidency 
in a more respectable point of view, and. 
have added to its importance, both politi. 
cally and commercially. The difficulties. 
in the way of any arrangement of the re- 
venue system in the ceded countries ap- 
peared, on first taking possession of the 
districts, to be very considerable. The 
inhabitants in some parts, were barely in 
a state of civilization: the life or death of 
the natives was at the capricious disposal 
of the petty rajahs; and the most cruel 
oppressions were continually practised, 
both by those rajahs and the principal 
landholders, on the inferior classes of the 
people: it was therefore no easy task to 
introduce a system (however beneficial it 
might appear in its design towards the 
country at large) that would strike at the 
root of abuses, so long practised by the 
leading men of that country. It has, 
however, been, in a great degree, accom- 
plished by the zeal and exertions of the 
a government of Bombay. Adau- 

uts, or courts of justice, have been 
formed; the rajahs’ dispensing power of 
life and death is taken from them: and by a 
moderate display of just severity towards 
those who were refractory, the authority 
of the government had been fully esta- 
blished, and the contrition and submission 
of the offenders so far obtained, that re- 
sistance was no longer expected against 
the regulations which it was thought pro- 
per to introduce, either for the collection 
of the revenues or the administration of 
justice. I am, however, concerned ta 
find, that by advices received within thig 
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last week, the expectation in that regard 
has been disappointed, in a small degree, 
through the turbulency of one of the 
northen rajahs, which at first threatened 
serious consequences. Advices of a later 
date, received at the same time, have re- 
lieved my apprehensions, by the informa- 
tion afforded, that the rebellion was con- 
fined to a small part only of the district, 
and that there was every prospect of its 
speedy suppression. In the rest of the 

rovince, the natives manifested the most 
perfect attachment or submission to the 
eompany’s government. The settlement 
with the rajahs for five years, commencing 
with the year 1794-5, having been no- 
ticed to the House on former occasions, 
¥ have only now to remark, that notwith- 
standing the above unfortunate cireum- 
stance, the payments stipulated have 
otherwise been made with an unprece- 
dented degree of punctuality, and that 
the general collections, both on account 
ef land revenue and of customs, had ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the government 
of Bombay. The advices further state, 
that there is good ground to hope, that 
the effects of the arrangements for the in- 
ternal government of the provinces would 
Jead to the easy realization of the jumma 
formed by Tippoo, if the rajahs’ interven- 
tion could be dispensed with, as the re- 
sources of the country were ascertaincd 
to be adequate. The treaty with the 
rajah of Travencore has been noticed, as 
well as the situation of the other small 
resources of this presidency.—Mr. Dun- 
das then moved his several Resolutions 
founded upon the preceding statement ; 
which were agreed to. | 


Debate in the Commons, on the Bill con- 
ecrning the Meeting of Purliament.] 
July 17. The order of the day being 
read, for going into a committee, on the 
bill to shorten the time, now required, for 
giving notice of the royal intention of his 
majesty, his heirs, and successors, that 
the parliament shall meet and be holden 
for the dispatch of business, and more 
effectually to provide for the meeting of 
parliament in the case of a demise of the 
¢rown.” 

Mr. Wieley said, he did not know why 
this bill was now introduced. It gave to 
ministers the power of calling parliament 
together within fourteen days, in all cases 
in which they might think proper. That 
they should be so called together in case 
of rebellion or invasion, or imminent 
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danger of invasion, was right; but to give 
this power to the minister, to be exercised 
at his will and pleasure, did not appear +o 
him to be prudent. He objected there- 
fore to the Speaker leaving the chair. 

Mr. Prtt was surprised at the opposi- 
tion to the bill. It could nos be on an 
ground of constitutional jealousy agaiast 
the executive government, for it only 
gave a power of calling parliament together, 
not of doing any thing without the advice 
of parliament. From the modern im 
provements in travelling, and the celerit 
of communication from ene part of the 
country to the other; fourteen days wasa 
sufficient notice for the meeting of parlia- 
ment. He thought the executive govern- 
ment ought to have this power to call for 
the aid of the other branches of the legis. 
lature; and that it ought to be made 
matter of general regulation. 

Sir W. Liters said, that as a tempo- 
rary measure, he had nothing to say 
against the bill, because the citcumstances 
of the times might make it necessary. 
But a a general measure, he must oppose 
it; for there might be cases in which the 
power the minister would by this bill have, 
might be extremely dangerous. He did 
not like the idca of the whole parliament 
being called at the will of a minister in 
fourtcen days, in any case whieh he 
might think fit to call them tegether from 
distant;parts of the country, to hear what 
he had to say to them. He had so much 
objection to the bill, that he must divide 
the House upon it. 

As there were not 40 members in the 
House there was no division, but an im 
mediate adjournment. 


July 18. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, 

Sir W. Pulteney said, he had no objec- 
tions to it asa temporary measure, but he 
had a great many objections to it as a 
permanent one. It was contended that 
14 days were a sufficient notice. But 
was a notice all that was required? Were 
members of parliament to be perpetual 
drudges in the service of the public, and 
were they to dedicate no part of their 
time to their own private concerns ? This- 
was not the situation in which members 
were intended by the constitution to be 
placed. They were appointed as repre- 
sentatives of the people, for the purpose 
of meeting on great occasions to contral 
the executive government. The bill 


would put them upon the footing of a 
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military corps, ready to be called out by | vation, that it was indecent that it should 
the minister at a moment’s warning. If originate in the House of Lords, as its 
the militia could be called out in time of | provisions were equally applicable te 
peace at the orders of the commanding ; both Houses, he saw no indecency in its , 
officers, no gentleman of independant for- | originating in the one more than in the 


concerning the Meeting of Parliament. 


tune would accept of a commission in the | other. 

gervice; and in the same manner, if this The House divided: 

new regulation was adopted, it would Tellers. 

banish gentlemen of fortuae from parlia- Mr. Charles York 

ment. The bill would prevent a number . Mr. oe ne 
r. Perceval - - - 


of members from going abroad ; in short, 


it would put them entirely on the footing | Nogs 


of astanding army under the command 
of the minister. He thought it was not 


| Yeas 


Sir William Pulteney 
Mr. Wigley - 
The bill was accordingly committed ; 


at all fitting that such a bill as this should | after which it went through the remaining 


have originated with the aristocracy of 
the country. He knew that the Lords 
might legally originate any bill excepting 
amoney bill; but what was legal was one 
thing, and what was decorous was another. 
At all former periods when any infringe- 
ment of the constitution was deemed 
Mecessary, it was done at first by way of 
& temporary measure; for instance, the 
Militia act and Mr. Grenville’s act, were 
at first only passed as temporary measures ; 
but in the present instance the infringe- 
ment was to be rendered perpetual; for 
these reasons he should give his hearty 
Opposition. 

Ir. Pitt said, that the bill did not go 
#0 vary the power vested by the constitu- 
tion in the executive government; but 
merely to narrow the time in which that 
power might be exercised. The question, 
then, was simply this, whether fourteen 
days was a sufficient notice to members 
of parliament? That is was sufficient the 
pace of the constitution already esta- 
Dlished, by giving the king the power of 
‘assembling parhament upon that notice, 
when the militia were called out, or in 
eases of actual rebellion. The hon. 
baronet urged the propriety of not depart- 
ing from the usage of our ancestors, for- 
getting the modern improvement in the 
conveyance of letters and travelling by 
pox, by which a shorter notice was 
become equivalent to one of greater 
length in former times. And was there 
‘any resemblance between the king ealling 
parliament to consult them upen the 
affairs of the nation, and putting them 
under martial law? Still less could it be 
an objection to the measure, that because 
two or three members wished to go.abroad 
to spend the summer in another country, 
that his majesty should be deprived of the 
advice and assistance of the legislature at 
&.Critical conjuncture. As to the obser- 
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The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] July 20. His Majesty put 
an end to the Seszion, with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

sé My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
s¢ [ cannot put an end to this session of 
parliament, without returning you my 


| most sincere and cordial thanks, for the 


assiduity and zeal with which you have 
applied yourselves to the important ob- 
jects which have required your attention, 
and for the wisdom and firmness which 
you have manifested in the new and 
difficult emergencies for which you have 
had to provide. 

“I must particularly express the just 
sense I entertain of the salutary and etfec- 
tual provisions which you made for 
strengthening the means of national de- 
fence, and the measurcs adopted for ob- 
viating the inconveniences which were to 
be apprehended to credit from the tem- 
porary suspension of payments an cash by 
the Bank; as well as of the promptitude, 
vigour, and effect, with which you aftorded 
me your assistance and support in sup- 
pressing the daring and treasonable mutiny 
which broke out in a part of my fleet, 
and in counteracting so dangerous and 
pernicious an example. 

4¢] have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that, since the accession of the 
present emperor of Russia, the commercial 
engagements between the two countries 
have been renewed, in such a manner as 
will, I doubt not, materially conduce to 
their mutual interests. 

+‘ Gentlemenof the House of Commons; 

«IT must return you my particular 
thanks for the liberal and extensive pro- 
vision which you have made for the 
various exigencies of the public service ; 
and, while I lament the necessity which 
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increased them to 6o large an amount, it 
is a consolation to me to observe the at- 
tention you employed in distributing the 
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, dinate ambition of those with whom we 


have to contend, and above all, to their 
| inveterate animosity against these king- 


heavy burthens which they occasioned, in | doms. 


such a manner as to render their pressure 
as little severe as possible to my people. 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘‘ The issue of the important negotia- 
tion in which I am engaged, is yet uncer- 
tain; but, whatever may be the event, 
nothing will have been wanting, on my 
part, to bring it to a successful termina- 
tion on such conditions as may be consis- 
tent with the security, honour, and essen- 
tial interests of my dominions. In the 
mean time, nothing can so much tend to 
forward the attainment of peace, as the 
continuance of that zeal, exertion, and 
public spirit, of which my subjects have 
given such conspicuous and honourable 
proofs, and of which the perseverance 
and firmness of parliament has afforded 
them so striking an example.”’ 

Then the lord chancellor, by his 
majesty’s command, prorogued the par- 
liament to the 5th of October. It was 
afterwards further prorogued to the 2nd 
of November. 


SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King's Speech on Opening the Ses- 
svon.] November 2. His Majesty opened 
the Session with the following Speech to 
. both Houses: 

‘“* Ny Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘It is a matter of great concern to me, 
that the earnest endeavours which I have 
continued to employ, since I last met you 
in parliament, to restore to my subjects the 
blessings of peace, on secure and honour- 
able terms, have unhappily been rendered 
ineffectual. 

The Declaration which I have caused 
to be published, and the other Papers 

-which I have directed to be laid betore 
you, will, I am confident, abundantly 
prove to you, and to the world, that every 
step has been taken on my part, which 
eould tend to accelerate the conclusion 
of peace ; and that the long delay and 

final rupture of the negotiation are solely 

_to be ascribed to the evasive conduct, the 
unwarrantable pretensions, and the inor- 
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‘¢ [ have the fullest reliance, under the 
blessing of Providence, on the vigour 
and wisdom of your councils, and on the 
zeal, magnanimity, and courage, of a 
great and free people, sensible that they 
are contending for their dearest interests, 
and determined to show themselves worthy 
of the blessings which they are struggling 
to preserve. ; 

Gompelled as we are, by the most evi- 
dent necessity, to persevere in the defence 

| of all that is dear to us, till a more just 
and pacific spirit shall prevail on the part 
of the enemy, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we possess means and re- 
sources proportioned to the objects which 
are at atake. 

‘¢ During the period of hostilities, and 
under the unavoidable pressure of accu- 
mulated burthens, our revenue has conti- 
nued highly productive, our national in- 
dustry has been extended, and our com- 
merce has surpassed its former limits. 

‘‘ The public spirit of my people has 
been eminently displayed ; my troops of 
every description, have acquired fresh 
claims to the esteem and admiration of 
their country, and the repeated successes 
of my navy over all our different enemies, 
have been recently crowned by the signal 
and decisive victory with which Provi- 
dence has rewarded the exertions of my 
fleet under the command of Admiral lord 
Duncan. No event could be attended 
with more important and beneficial conse- 
quences, or form a more brilliant addition 
to the numerous and heroic exploits which, 
in the course of the present war, have 
raised to a pitch hitherto unequalled the 
naval glory of the country. 

‘¢ Gentlemenof the House of Commons; 

‘« T have directed the estimates fur the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. The 
state of the war, joined to the happy con- 
sequences of our recent success, will, I 
trust, admit of some diminution of ex- 
pense, consistently with the vigorous 
efforts which our situation indispensably 
requires. In considering what may be 
the best mode of defraying the heavy ex- 
pense which will still be unavoidable, you 
will, I am persuaded, bear in miod that 
the present crisis presents every motive 
to animate you to the most effectual and 
spirited exertions ; the true value of any 
temporary sacrifices which you may find 
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necessary for this purpose, can only be 
estimated by comparing them with the 
importance of supporting effectually our 
public credit, and convincing the enemy 
that, while we retain an ardent desire for 
the conclusion of peace on safe and ho- 
nourable terms, we possess the means, as 
well as the determination, to support with 
vigour this arduous contest, as long as it 
may be necessary for maintaining the 
safety, honour, and independence, of these 
kingdoms. 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«< After the experience 1 have had of 
your loyalty and attachment to me, and 
of yorr anxious regard for the interests 
of my subjects, I have only to recommend 
‘to you a perseverance in the same princi- 
ples and conduct. 

*¢ The events of every day must more 
and more impress you with a just sense of 
the blessings which we derive from our 
civil and religious establishments, and 
‘which have so long distinguished us among 
all the nations of Europe. These blessings 
can only be preserved by inculcating and 
enforcing a due reverence and obedience 
to the laws, by repressing with prompti- 
‘tude every attempt to disturb our internal 
tranquillity, and by maintaining inviolate 
that happy constitution which we inherit 
from our ancestors, on which the secu- 
rity and happiness of every class of my 
subjects essentially depend.” 

His Majesty then withdrew. 


Debate tn the Lords on the Address of 
‘Thanks.] His Majesty’s Speech having 
been read, 

The Earl of Glasgow rose to move an 


Debate ox the Address of T: hanks. 
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the safety of his people, and the dignity 
of his crown. From a review of the over- 
tures for peace, it was obvious that the 
prolongation of the war was to be attri- 
buted solely to the ambition of France. 
What was the avowed state of the nego- 
tiation so lately terminated? The enemy 
required a restitution of all the conquests 
made by the valour of our arms; and this 
not as the price of peace but of negotia- 
tion. What was the relative situation of 
the contending parties, when this arrogant 
pretension was advanced? Was it in a 
moment of humiliation, defeat and dis- 
grace, that the enemy dared to bring 
forward their insolent demands? No; it 
was in the full career of conquest that 
these propositions were advanced. Their 
fleet was perfectly annihilated. We never 
had been successful on any occasion in 
the commencement of hostilities, and this 
ought to encourage our continuance, es- 
pecially as the late splendid victory of 
lord Duncan showed what our navy, under 
discipline and wise management, could 
accomplish. And it was at the same time 
a pledge of certain prosperity always ac- 
companying a dignified perseverance in 
the use of the means with which Provi- 
dence had endowed us. Hewas decidedly 
of opinion, that the conduct of ministers 
was politic and wise, and such as would 
best conduce to a safe and honourable 
peace. His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing the following Address : | 
“ Most gracious Sovereign; 

“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 


Address of Thanks to his majesty for his | for your majesty’s most gracious speech 
most gracious Speech. In examining that | from the throne; and to express to your 
| Majesty the just sense which we entertain 


Speech, and the public Declaration to all 
Europe by which it was preceded, it was 
clearly apparent that his majesty had all 
along been actuated by principles of justice 
and moderation. Those documents point- 
ed out, in a much better way than he 
could do, the insidious conduct of the 
enemy throughout the whole of the war. 
This conduct left it no longer in his ma- 
jesty'’s power to indulge his beneficent in- 
clinations towards peace. His majesty, 
had, however, lost no cpportunity of prov- 
ing the pacitic intentions by which he had 
always been actuated. On every occasion 
that presented itself, he had renewed his 
attempts to restore the blessings of peace. 
In pursuit of this desirable object, he 
dud gone as far as was compatible with 


of your majesty’s paternal anxiety for 
the weltare of your subjects, manifested 
in the earnest desire expressed by your 
majesty for the restoration of peace on 
secure and honourable terms. 5 

‘© We return your majesty our humble 
thanks for the communications which you 


| have directed to be laid before us; and 


we assure your majesty, that we shall 
proceed, without delay, to the considera- 
tion of those measures which the circum- 
stances of the present crisis require; and 
that, while we participate with your ma- 
jesty in the concern which your majesty 
feels at the failure of your earnest endea- 
vours to procure for vour people the bless- 
ings of peace, we are fully confident, from 
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the uniform tenour of your majesty's con- 
duct, that every step has been taken by 
our majesty which could tend to acce- 
erate that objeet ; and that it is to the 
unwarrantable pretensions and inordinate 
ambition of the enemy, and, above all, to 
their inveterate animosity against these 
kingdoms, that the long delay and final 
rupture of the negotiation are to be as- 
cribed. 
‘““We entreat your majesty to believe 
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means in our power, to the maintenance 
of that happy constitution which we in- 
herit from our ancestors, and on which 
the security and happiness of every class 
of your majesty’s subjects essentially de- 
nd.” 
Lord Gwydir said :—After the detailed 
account your lordships have read, in the 
Declaration which has been published ; 
after the gracious Speech you have this 
day heard delivered from the throne, and 


that, impressed as we are with the neces-| the able manner in which the Address 
sity and the magnitude of the contest in ; has been moved, it must certainly appear 
which we are engaged, as well as of the | presumptuous in me, to offer myselt’ to 
value of the interests which we have at} your lordship’s notice; but at a moment 
stake, no exertions will be wanting on our : like the present, I esteem it a duty I owe 
part to enable your majesty to prosecute .to your lordships, to the public;'and to 
the war with vigour, until a more just and ' myself, to declare the principles which 
pacific spirit shall prevail on the part of , have hitherto governed my public conduct. 
the enemy ; and to employ, in the de-, I have supported this war from its com- 


fence of every thing that is dearest to us, 

those means and resources which the pre- 

sent situation of our country holds out. 
“We assure your majesty that we re- 


mencement, because I thought it just and 
necessary. Every event of the war, every 
consequence that has followed, has served 
to confirm me in the opinion I first formed. 


fiect with peculiar satisfaction on the | It is from this conviction that I now call 
public spirit which has been displayed by | upon your lordships to support the Ad- 
your majesty’s subjects, and on the con- | dress which has just been moved.—The 
duct by which your majesty’s troops, of | powers of language have been so often 
every description, have acquired fresh, employed to describe the complicated 


claims to our esteem and admiration. 

‘‘ We are particularly desirous of em- 
bracing the earliest opportunity to offer to 
your majesty our warm and heartfelt con- 
gtatulations on that signal and decisive 
Naat) which has crowned the series of 
splendid successes obtained by your ma- 
jesty’s fleets over all our different enemies 
ja the course of the present war; & vic- 
tory no less important in its consequences, 
than glorious in the circumstances by 
which it is distinguished. 

‘* We are deeply sensible of the manner 
én which your majesty is pleased to ex- 
‘press your gracious acceptance of our best 
endeavours to testify by our conduct our 
e@uxious regard for the interests of our 
country, and our invariable attachment to 
your majesty’s person and government. 

« Sensible of the blessings which, under 
your majesty’s paternal care, are derived 
to us from our civil and religious establish- 
ments, and which distinguish us from 
among all the nations of Europe; and 
sige that these blessings can only 

e preserved by inculcating and enforcing 
a due reverence and obedience to the 
taws, and by repressing with promptitude 
‘every attempt to disturb our internal 
*ranquillity,—it shall be the first object of 
our attention to contribute, by every 


nature of this war, that words have lost 
their effect by repetition ; but the magn 
tude and importance of the objects it em- 
braces remain the same. ‘Three times 
have his majesty’s ministers gone to the 
utmost verge that prudence aod honour 
would permit, in the hope of being able 
to put an end to this unexampled contest, 
by negotiation and treaty. The result 1 
well known; and I am at a loss to ima- 
gine a reason for your ambassador's having 
been received, unless it was te afford the 
Jacobin party in France an opportunity of 
adding insult to injury.—I have heard it 
stated from high authority, that a point of 
honour was almost the only rational cause 
for war. <A dispute for trade, or territorial 
possession, might be easily compromised, 
might even be given up entirely, and the 
loss replaced from other resources: bus 
the honour of this country once gone, its 
| importance falls with it, and it would soon 
' become the derision and contempt of man- 
kind. Has the object of this war altered ? 
Certainly not. The means of carrying tt 
on have varied; but the preservation of 
the constitution and independence ot 
Great Britain has, from its commence- 
ment, been our great pursuit. We have 
undoubtedly expended immense sums of 
money ; we no longer appear te have the 
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zame facility of commanding fresh sup- 
ies. Granted. But let it be remem- 
bered, that the comparative force of dif- 
ferent countries must be judged of, in its 
relative as well as real sense. And I firmly 
believe that, notwithstanding the suecesses 
of France on the continent, her real phy- 
sical resources and power against this 
country are infinitely more suak, in pro- 
portion, than our own. Consequently, if 
we make the exertions whieh are called 
for, we make them with an increased pros- 
t of success. The sole aim of the 
rulers of that country is universal domi- 
rion ; and whether they have pursued it 
by war, or treaty, that object has never 
varied. With the words justice, good 
faith, and humanity in their mouths, they 
think no actions too atrocious to be com- 
mitted. kndulging their minds in ideal 
victories over this country, they already 
consider you as a conquered enemy, and 
will listen to no terms, but such as they 
shall dictate. The laws they have made 
apply only to themselves; occasional pos- 
session creates of itself indefeasible right ; 
but when this doctrine, as new as it is in- 
admissible, comes under discussion with 
their adversaries, it is exactly reversed as 
applied to them, and they instantly de- 
mand a previous unconditional restitution 
of every thing that has been taken, either 
from themselves or their pretended allies. 
Had these haughty terms been acceded 
to, our dishonour would have been sealed, 
but every chance of peace would have 
been farther removed. No negotiator 
could have thought even of proposing 
such terms, but with the view of forcing 
a continuance of the war. So much for 
the justice of their theory and practice ! 
It would be a waste of your lordships’ 
time, were I to comment on their good 
faith, either in the treaties they have dic- 
tated and broken, or the alliances they 
have formed and abused. But permit me 
to say, that from these treaties and these 
allances, the rest of Europe would do 
well to take an example of what they have 
to expect. Had the allies continued true 
to their engagements, the war would, 
Jong ere this, have been brought to a 
happy conclusion. Far different has been 
the conduct of this country. The state of 
the funds, the pecuniary difficulties under 
which we have exerted and maintained 
our public credit, must convince our allies 
of the efforts we made to supply their 
wants. We have more than fulfilled every 
engagement; and ip the negotiation we 
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proposed, their interests were combined 
with our own. Perhaps it was wise to 
learn by negotiation, to what extent the 
unjustifiable demands and insolent stipu- 
lations of the faction in France would go. 
Perhaps it was necessary to prove to this 
country that peace was impossible, in 
order to rouze that vigorous excrtion 
which its honour and true interest equally 
demand. How long the rest of Europe 
may continue the short-sighted policy of 
keeping aloof from a contest in which alk 


are so deeply concerned I know not. But — 


in this momentous war, in which we are 
and must be embarked, and of which they 
are the inglerious and passive spectators, 
should the event prove destructive to this 
country, all the terms they have obtained, 
all the alliances they have formed, all the 
friendships they have courted, would, im 
@ moment, crumble into dust; and the 
triumphant Jacobins, freed from the cor- 
recting power of Great Britain, would 
resume with safety, what, with apparent, 
though false moderation, they have hitherta 
given up.Engaged as we are in a struggle 
for existence as a nation, what creates our 
difficulty but a question of finance ? What 
but a reluctance to contribute a part of 
that wealth for eur defence, the whole ef 
which would soon be wrested from us, 
after a cowardly submission to an igno= 
minious peace? Are our possessions ra« 
vaged? Are our armies deteated? Ie our 
commerce destroyed? Or, are our fleete 
subdued ? The answers to all these ques- 
tions are as consolatory as they are ob- 
vious. On the splendour of our naval 
victories, separately and repeatedly gained 
over the fleets of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, I shall not presume to enlarge. 
They are above all praise; and I trust the 
admiration and gratitude of the vation, 
will, if possible, keep pace with the advan 
tages and honour so gloriously obtained. 
—The government of France has at least 
the merit of proclaiming its intentions. 
It 16 determined utterly to overthrow your 
system. It considers [ingland as the 
great magazine of the riches of the world, 
which it is determined to plunder and de< 
stroy. I contend you have nothing to 
fear from being conquered, that you have 
not equally to dread from a base sure 
render. The terms on which they offer 
to accept your surrender (for in no other 
sense will they consent to treat), must 
lay you completely at their feet. When 
at their mercy, could the most sanguine 
friend of their power expect better treat- 
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ment than their own subjects; and I | road to peace but that which must be 


would ask your lordships, if death is not | opened by the power of the sword. 


To 


preferable to life under such rulers? An | secure the permanent happiness and pros- 


extreme desire to put an end to the 
miseries of war, induced his majesty's 
ministers to go every length that prudence 
and honour permitted, (nay perhaps far- 
ther), to terminate those miseries by ne- 
gotiation. But after the reception those 
advances have met with, the nation would 
be regardless of its dignity, it would be 
careless of the high opinion in which it now 
stands with the rest of Europe; it would 
be disgraced in the eyes of the whole 
world, if it hesitated a moment in resent- 
ing the insult and accepting the challenge. 
It would be a strange return for all the 


valour which has been shown by our fleets 


'perity of this country, all temporary 


sacrifices are as nothing. I trust a plan 
will be brought forward for raising the 
supplies equal to meet all our aifficulties. 


I am far from endeavouring to keep out of 
sight those temporary inconveniences 


which all must feel, more or less, and 


some to a very severe degree, but they 
are inconveniences which we must endure 
to prevent more serious evils, and will, no 
doubt, be borne with cheerfulness by every 


true lover of his country. Under Provi- 


dence our safety is in our own hands. [ 


‘trust there will be no half measures, but 
blood that has been spilt, and all the 


that by boldly looking at our situation, 
we shall find our spirits and resources 


and armies, if we were basely to surrender | adequate to the wants of the nation and 
the fruits of so many victories, instead of the importance of the crisis. 


seconding their efforts by the same inflex- 
ible steadiness in our councils which they 
have constantly manifested on every service 


| 


| 


Earl Fitzwelliam said, he fully concurred 
with the sentiments of the noble earl who 
moved the address, and the noble lord 


they have undertaken. The wild fury of! who seconded it, as to the danger and 
your old and inveterate enemies has spoken | difficulty of the crisis, and the necessity 


in a manner too plain to be misunder- 
stood. They offer no other alternative 
but unconditional submission to their will, 
or fierce and bloody contest with their 
power. When have they, by their suc- 
cesses against this country, established a 
right to hold such insolent language ?— 
Here, then, we are forced to make our 
stand. In retreat there is no safety. The 
most mortifying submission, the most im- 
portant sacrifices, would only serve (as 
baseness and fear always must serve) to 
increase the insolence of your relentless 
foe. Are we, then, to wage eternal war ? 
In fair argument, no man has a right to 
put this extreme case. The events of the 
war will, [ hope, soon decide that ques- 
tion. It is sufficient evil for the day, if it 
be proved that peace cannot be obtained. 
With the present Directory a wish for 
peace with this country constitutes a 
crime of the deepest dye. Those who in 
France, supported by public opinion, 
wished for peace on fair and honourable 
terms, have been seized and transported 
like criminals, with a cruelty unrecorded 
in history; and with them all appearance 
of justice and liberty have vanished also. 
The Jacobin despotism is now at its 
height. Let the powers of Europe, which 
still retain their independence, look well 
to its explosion. Much as I lament the 
horrors of war—and no man can more 
than I do—I am convinced there is no 


of pursuing the war with vigour, but 
there were words in the address to which 
he could not agree, because he conceived 
they evidently tended to weaken the prin- 
ciple upon which that House might, as 
the address stated, wish to comc forward 
with their support of his majesty; having 
premised this, his lordship said, his con- 
currence with the address should not be 
withheld, provided a trivial alteration in a 
few words was admitted. In every other 
respect his sentiments were in unison 
with the noble lord who had just sit down; 
and their lordships would do him the 
justice to believe, that his sentiments had, 
from the commencement of the war, 
never once varied. The object on its 
first appearance struck him precisely as it 
ever had done since. Its aspect had been 
uniform. Whatever shape it assumed, to 
whatever point it tended, the principle 
was the same, compounded of the same 
ingredients, and in every direction pro- 
ductive of the same etic -To every 
word, therefore, in the Speech, in the 
Address, and in the Declaration, which 
aims at the most distant connexion with a 
system thus hostile to both happiness and 
human comfort, he was determined to 
give his decided negative. Nor would he 
ever lend his sanction to the opening and 
carrying on negotiations with a power so 
anomalous, so dangerous to the safety of 
Europe, as the Trench republic. What 
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terms could be made with a government 
between which and ourselves there were 
no common principles? They had no 
medium of access to the views and wishes 
of each other. Nor was it proper they 
should. He lamented that any attempts 
at negotiation with a power, constituted 
as the French republic was, had ever been 
made. Every effort to that effect had 
not only proved nugatory, but productive 
of greater difficulty and danger. When 
his majesty had unfortunately been ad- 
vised to come down to that House, two 
sessions since, and make a declaration 
that the French republic was then in a 
state capable of maintaining the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity with 
other nations, he had felt no inconsiderable 
share of pain, conscious that no state of 
France but a restored monarchy, could 
render it capable of existence with safety 
to the other powers of Europe. Such 
had been at one time maintained to be 
the principle of the war, and so declared 
from the highest authority. His majesty’s 
declaration therefure, two years ago, ap- 

eared to him to have been extremely 
Injudicious, and he verily believed its 
consequences had fatally contributed to 
the continuance of the war, under circum. 
stances disadvantageous to Great Britain, 
as it engendered distrust among the allies, 
and weakened the energy of the coalesced 
powers, and of the grand alliance. He 
would add, that he verily believed the 
fruit of that declaration had been the 
treaty of Udina. Let their lordships tor a 
moment reflect on the different principles 
of the two countries, and they would see 
how impossible it was for Great Britain 
to make a secure peace with the French 
republic. What was the object of their 
government and ours? the same lust of 
universal empire which pvisoned and 
debased their old establishment, seemed 
the only principle which distinguished the 
new. Was it necessary to trace their re- 
volutionary progress? In what stage of 
it was not this characteristic feature most 
prominent? Look at all their views, 
their conquests, their intrigues, and their 
negotiations. Had they any other end 
or aim than the agerandizement of l’rance? 
How were the relations of peace and 
ainity tobe obtained or established between 
nations thus at variance in pretensions and 
spirit, in views and means, in what they 
would have and what they would be? 
The detail of the transactions marked 
their Jacebinical march over all the mounds 
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of good order and political subordination. 
It might have been expected, after they 
had abolished monarchy in all its parts 
and branches, and had fenced themselves 
in their usurpation with their decrees, their 
armies, and their tribunals, that they 
would have desisted from troubling their 
neighbours. But was it not evident that 
their original purpose was as strong and 
as extensive in its operation as ever in 
their very last actions? However they 
had disguised their intentions to their new 
friends, a very short time had brought 
them into light. Let their lordships re- 
collect the many fine speeches upon 
liberty and equality with which Holland 
and all its dependencies had been amused. 
Had not all these, more or less, been 
falsified? And was there a people this day 
on earth in greater slavery than those 
infatuated states to their new masters? 
Had they not found how ill exchanged 
our connexion was for that of these re- 
publicans? By what were they gainers? 
How preposterous was it to think of ac- 
quiring independence from those who, 
after despoiling their own countrymen of 
their rights, issued forth the destroyers of 
whatever belonged to our common nature. 
And had it not been the same with all the 
allies they had been able to make? Nay, 
not only to their allies, but to those who 
were not their enemies, they had mani- 
fested the most oppressive tyranny, and 
the most glaring injustice. Let their 
lordships recollect their conduct to Avig 
non, and Avignon certainly was not their 
enemy: neither did Geneva stand in that 
situation. The strict and cautious neu- 
trality which Venice observed, the com- 
plaisance of Genoa for the French govern- 
ment, were unable to protect them from 
the rage of Jacobin proselytism. They 
had fallen victims to the pusillanimity, or 
to the prudence with which they had 
acted. But it might be said, that here a 
victorious army had interfered, and in the 
exultation of victory had effected changes 
which might not have arisen from the 
general politics of the French govern- 
ment. The unexampled atrocities, how- 
ever, the unjustifiable interference with 
the little state of Geneva, were the deli- 
berate effects of their desolating and re- 
volutionary system ; for the revolution in 
Geneva originated from the house of the 
French minister. Their treatment of the 
Italian states also, and their conduct ty 
America in particular, proved what their 
aim and object were. Neutral and fitendly 
[3K] 
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wers had been deprived of their rights 
By Buonaparté, on no other pretence than 
the convenience and advantage of the 
French republic. That man would not 
even condescend to colour or disguise his 
motives under a plausible or specious 
retext. Disorganization in all its extent 
d uniformly succeeded every establish- 
ment they had been able to overthrow. 
They had indeed but one character, which 
had discriminated them at the beginning, 
and had never since changed, and in all 
probability never would. It was their 
own incommunicable prerogative—an in- 
compatibility of coalescing with any other 
power whatever. In all their treaties this 
accordingly was the paramount article. It 
was for the privilege of regenerating the 
constitutions of other nations, and pro- 
selyting the subjects of other states, that 
they threw away all their old forms of 
every quality and complexion, for the 
substitution of an arrangement perfectly 
new, unknown, and untried; that they 
burst upon all the states in their vicinity, 
and convulsed them with their enthusiasm; 
and that wherever they penetrated by art 
or arms, the revolutionary mania followed 
them in all its effects. From which of the 
most uncultivated wilds, in the most bar- 
barous countries, did ever swarms of such 
banditti issue as had issued from the culti- 
vated empire of France, and overspread 
the surrounding kingdoms with madness 
and guilt?) And was this the people with 
whom their lordships were ready to make 
engagements? The character and tempers 
of their rulers evinced what we had to 
expect from their warmest professions. 
These were probably formed on the spirit 
of the people, and within these two months 
had presented to every humane and con- 
siderate mind a most dreadful picture of 
hypocritical affectation and usurped ex- 
travagance, the cant of liberty and the 
horror of despotism. Were not their Jate 
proscription of no less than sixty-five 
deputies, and the entire disfranchisement 
of fiity-three departments, for whose re- 
presentation they had arbitrarily and 
openly sent creatures of their own to the 
council of five-hundred, instances of this 
predominating lawless propensity? In 
fact, the councils were not the represen- 
tatives of the people, but of the Directory, 
and this false and pretended representa- 
tion of the nation, was even extended to 
the subordinate municiple officers. How 
much had they exposed their absurd con- 
Ccpticns of popular representation! Of 
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this primary principle in modern demo- 
cracy, how much had they not boasted, 
but in what instance had it been realized ? 
Was the expulsion of such a number of 
those, legally chosen by their constituents, 
and authorized to represent them in the 
great national council, meant to exemplify 
their doctrine or to explain it? Did the 
equality they originally proposed consist 
of such outrages on the rights and feel- 
ings of each other? And had we any 
reason whatever to expect better usage 
than was mutually adopted among them- 
selves ?—Here, therefore, he was pledged 
to their lordships and the public to make 
no peace where peace was impracticable ; 
where it could neither be honourable nor 
lasting; where the party we closed with 
only closed the more effectually to break 
on the first occasion that offered; and 
either prove perfidious friends or implaca- 
ble enemies. Their lordships would of 
course have to consider, whether it was 
better to prosecute the war on the original 
ground of it, or, by putting an end to the 
one, basely to relinquish the other. No 
one who seriously considered the matter 
could be at a loss to make his election. 
Let us persevere in the course we have 
commenced, and our eftorts must be 
crowned with success. The machinery 
was in motion which must eventually pre- 
vail. It was true, the war had cost the 
country many millions, but the taxes were 
paid, our resources were rising, trade was 
increased, and commerce flourishing. It 
was also true, that the public burthens bore 
more heavily on some ranks of people, 
than every humane man could wish, but 
that was not to be taken as a proof 
that our resources were nearly exhausted, 
and he believed the spirit of the people 
to support so necessary a war, might stilb 
be relied on. All the world was satisfied 
of the responsibility of our funds, of their 
competency to all our exigencies, of their 
readiness on every emergency. Let our 
resources be compared with those of our 
adversaries. ‘They were in fact, without 
any resource. All they had yet done, alk 
the armies they had raised, all the maga- 
zines they had filled, and all the treasures 
they had expended, had been effected, 
not by any established arrangement of ft- 
nance, not by any system of efficient tax- 
ation, but by an indiscriminate ‘application 
of the power they had usurped, to make 
the property of individuals answerable to 
the exigency of the state. This general 
appropriation of wealth, might do for 
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once, but it eould not be a permanent re- 
source. And nothing proved their weak- 
ness more decidedly than their carrying 
en the public business by private property. 


It was blowing up the mine instead of 


working and carrying the ore to be puri- 
fied, refined, and coined. But now, how 
was it with our revenue? Let them hold 
in mind the facility with which the loans 
of the year were negotiated. More mo- 
ney was offered to government than the 
minister had occasion for; and any sum 
might have been obtained to carry ona 
war, which the people felt to be just and 
necessary. In fact, all its sources had ra- 
ther improved than diminished since the 
war. Our commerce was actually in- 
creased beyond all expectation. Where 
were not our manufactures exported? In 
what sea was not the British navy trium- 
phant? The Spanish, the French, and 
the Dutch fleets had successively acknow- 
ledged the superiority of our flag. And 
were all these instances of our glory to 
be surrendered for the amity of a govern- 
ment incapable of accepting, cementing, 
or realizing it. What should we gain by 
this heterogeneousconnexion? Weretheir 
Jordships in hupes of better treatment than 
any of their other allies of the French ? 
Had they not subverted the order pre-es- 
tablished in all the connexions they had 
formed? And would they reverence ours 
any longer than it was in their power to 
trample it under their feet? By what 
means could we deter them from this out- 
rage, or bind them to regard as sacred 
among us what they had abolished among 
themselves? It has always been his opt- 
mion, that had our allies proved true to 
each other, had they been animated with 
as much zeal to defend, as the French to 
attack, the whole fabric of regular society, 
the war had been happily terminated long 
ago. But the eccentricities we had to 
repel had never been fairly met. We 
had ruined the cause we wished to protect 
by our own mismanagement, by want of 
magnanimity, by mutual jealousy, and 
inattention to the common spirit and prin- 
eiple which ought to have animated and 
knit us together in one heart and one aim. 
The desertion of one led the way to that 
of another. But though left in the field 
alone, we occupied such vantage ground 
as would enable us for a long time to 
come to hold them in perfect defiance. 
Was not the Emperor a beacon to the 
people of this country. He whose indis- 
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the empire from the dreadful inundation 
to which it was now exposed by his new 
allies; who had so many reasons for re- 
sisting the torrent that had so long threat- 
ened to overflow his dominions; instead 
of proving himself the father of his people, 
was actually, by the ascendancy of the 
French in his councils, become a Jacobin, 
and their tool to jacobinise his subjects. 
This was his fate, and the fate of all who 
had suffered themselves to be the victims 
of this new policy. ‘lhe king of Prussia 
might also turn Jacobin, and fall in with 
the extravagant scheines of this ambitious 
republic, which already called out fora 
Transrhenane republic, on the very bor- 
ders of the dominions of Austria and 
Prussia. In proportion as we regarded 
with veneration and patriotism our valu- 
able liberties, as transmitted to us by our 
ancestors, we should resist all coalescence 
with this regicide government. Had not 
the object, as advanced by his majesty in 
a former speech, that we fought for order, 
morality, and religion, the same value in 
our estimation, and the same claim on 
our exertion as ever? Their lordships 
knew how sacred these ought to be to us 
all, and what influence they were calcu- 
lated to maintain in their individual and 
relative state. And for what, by pressing 
@ negotiation, would their lordships ex- 
change them? It merited deep and ma- 
ture consideration, whether it became a 
great and free people to part with order, 
morality, and religion, for every species 
and degrce of confusion, mutual depreda- 
tion, and Atheism. These were the sen- 
timents in which it had been his lot to 
contemplate the progress of these new- 
fangled principles. And it was now as 
rouch as ever his stedfast opinion, that, 
consistently with our national dignity, 
with our constitution, with the love we 
owed our country, our children, and our 
posterity, we could not agree to conditions 
of peace and amity with France until the 
old monarchy was restored, and an here 
ditary sovereign re-instated on the throne 
of his ancestors. He concluded with 
moving, That the words in the Address 
which implied an approbation of the steps 
which his majesty had been advised to 
take to restore peace with the French go- 
vernment be omitted. 

Lord Grenville said:—In presenting 
myself to your lordships immediately after 
the noble earl who has thought it right, I 
am sure with the best intentions, to move 
for leaving outa part of theaddresss, Ibyno 
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means intend to offer any sentiments in 
opposition to the doctrines he has thrown 
out, with respect to the conduct of the 
French, and to the effect of their princi- 
ples on the fate of Europe. On the con- 
trary I agree with the noble earl in the 
idea that there is no safety for any people 
by being at peace with the French; for 
the dreadful picture which he has drawn 
of the horrible nature of their friendship, 
is justified by the history of the nations 
which they have ruined; but 1 carry my 
opinion much farther than the noble ear! 
as I think that these calamities not merely 
flowed from their peace with France, but 
happened to them totally altogether on 
that account. In my opinion, the only 
safety to be obtained under such a system, 
is by an honourable peace or vigorous 
war. It is not by compromising, however 
humble; it is not by sacrifices, however 
extravagant, that security can be obtained 
against such a system. It is only by a 
vigorous resistance of their principles, a 
manly disregard of thcir threats, and a 
zealous maintenance of our own principles, 
that we can secure to ourselves the bles- 
sings of our established government. But 
acting on these ideas, and trusting to our 
own genuine vigour, I difler from the 
noble earl as to the inference he has drawn 
from the detail he has so well made, that 
this country never can with safety make 
peace with the French republic. At no 
time have I ever adopted such an opinion, 
but have studiously avoided encouraging 
the idea. I see the conduct of the French 
towards other nations with as little satis- 
faction as the noble earl, but I believe 
that even with the French republic, as 
now constituted, peace may be both prac- 
ticable and permanent. It may be ob- 
tained, in my mind, upon conditions con- 
sistent with the honour and safety of the 
empire. But I perfectly agree with the 
noble earl, that we can look for no safety 
by following the conduct of those powers 
that have sought it in ignominious sub- 
mission. It is not by sacrifices of princi- 
ple. it is not by acquiescence, it is not by 
yielding point after point, but by aregular, 
temperate, and firm maintenance of our 
just rights and dignity, that we can secure 
ourselves against the peril of the torrent of 
French inundation. His majesty’s servants 
have in no degree varied from the words 
of the declaration to which the noble ear! 
alluded. At no time since the com- 
rmencement of the war have his majesty's 
roluisters declared, that no peace could or 
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ought to be made with the republic. All 
that they asserted in that declaration to 
which the noble earl has alluded, and 
which is farther proved by the whole tenor 
of the conduct which his majesty has been 
advised to‘hold is, that they thought peace 
was more likely to be permanent if France 
should happily return to a regular govern- 
ment, and that of all forms that of a res- 
tored monarchy was most likely to afford 
security and repose to the other states of 
Europe. We are eager only to secure to 
this country peace upon conditions which 
shall be independent of any existing order 
of things in France; and however we 
may have preferred one kind of govern- 
ment to another, we have never made any 
particular government a sine gua non of 
negotiation. I rejoice in the unanimity 
which is likely to prevail this day. At 
no moment was the unanimous declaration 
of a determined spirit to support his ma- 
jesty in the measures essential to national 
prosperity, more incumbent upon us than 
at present. If the address could be made 
more decisive upon this point, by leaving 
out the words to which the noble earl 
objects, 1 would be the first to agree in 
the amendment to that purpose. I trust 
it is the object of us all explicitly to de- 
clare, that we will never compromise nor 
surrender the just claims of England, that 
we will never seek for peace by sacrifices 
that are inconsistent with our true safety. 
But not thinking that the spirit of the de- 
claration is weakened by manifesting a 
desire for peace upon honourable and 
just principles, I must object to the 
amendment. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said :—My 
lords, I do not rise to offer my feeble 
opposition to the Address that has been 
proposed. I know how vain it would be 
for me to flatter myself, that any thing 
which I can offer would avail in this most 
perilous moment. When I see the House 
deserted by those noble peers whose just 
influence is supported by great ability and 
by powerful eloquence, I cannot hope 
that any thing coming from abilities like 
mine can have weight with you; but my 
Jords, though I have long meditated the 
doing that which others have done, though 
it would have best suited my own incli- 
nation and temper of mind to have fol- 
lowed their example, and though I have 
ever borne in mind the saying which I 
once heard from a very wise man, that 
there ought to be an interval between life 
and death in which men ought to retire 
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from bustle and business, reflect upon 
their past life, and enjoy their ease and 
independence. 1 did not like to take one 
important step before I knew what step 
is to follow it; and therefore conscious as 
I am that other noble lords, who are ab- 
sent, would express the same idea with 
more force snd greater ability, I think it 
more manly, and more fair, for every 
man to offer his opinion at a crisis like 
the present. On this occasion I have the 
misfortune, I am afraid, to stand single ; 
but, however weak my voice, however 
feeble my talents, I conceive it to be my 
duty to exert them inthe way which I 
think may the best conduce to the object 
which I have in view, that of arresting 
you inacareer that leads to death. Brought 
as we are to the brink of a most dreadful 
precipice, which noble lords have so justly 
deplored, I think it right, single as I am, 
to raise my warning voice, and to save 
you, if possible, from the abyss. The 
absence of the noble lords, though it has 
not surprised me, afflicts my heart: I am 
not surprised, my lords, because I do not 
know whether it is not even a wise, asalu- 
tary, and a patriotic measure: far be it 
from me to arraign them; it is a measure 
upon which | have often contemplated 
with seriousness, and which I have more 
than once thought of adopting. For 
what, my lords, avails it for a few men, 
unsupported by public opinion, to spend 
their breath here against a system which 
is not to be assailed by wisdom nor moved 
by patriotism; which reposes itself on 
other bases than discussion, experience, 
and truth? I have no doubt, therefore, 
but that these noble persons have declined 
their attendance upon considerations, 
strong and weighty, upon principles of 
conscience and rectitude, and that their 
absence may do more to awaken you to 
seriousness and toreflexion, than all they 
could have done by fine harangues and by 
declamation, however lotty and however 
impressive.—My lords, if [come down thus 
single, it is not from any motive of self- 
conceit, but because I think the times 
demand from every mar exertion in every 
way in which itis possible. It is this, my 
lords, that induces me yet to trouble you 
with my faint, perhaps my unavailing 
voice. The Declaration, and what a de- 
claratiou! has'made a most serious im- 
pression upon me; unaccompanied as it 
is with the documents, I read it with a 
pertect confidence in the main facts which 
atetates. If one quarter of those facts be 
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truc, what do they prove? That the 
French Directory have no intention to 
make peace with you; that they are 
alienated in mind and implacably hostile 
to the government of this country! My 
lords, this is a most serious matter; for 
then comes the great question, What are 
we to do in such a predicament? The 
noble earl says, continue the war? I 
ask, how are you to continue it? I leave 
all that has been said about Geneva and 
Genoa, and the other states who have 
sufiered from the conduct of France, to 
men better acquainted with the circum- 
stances. We have nothing to do with 
these details. Great Britain is not to be 
put on a footing with the petty states which 
the drunkenness of the French revolution 
has disturbed. I leave such references 
along with all the predictions about the 
impossibility of the French continuing their 
system, which have so long and so fatally 
deluded your lordships. We are come 
now to that point, when we are doomed to 
act by ourselves; and I need not tell your 
lordships, that through the whole of this 
business it has been the invariable prin- 
ciple of those who have carried on the 
war, that we could not make any effectual 
impression on France without a conti- 
nental ally. If this be true, what shall 
we now do when the French have made a 
Jacobin of the Emperor? Can we go on 
without an ally, for any purpose of of- 
fence? We cannot hope to recover the 
king of Prussia as an ally. He may be- 
come a Jacobin likewise: there is little 
chance of rekindling in his breast the 
flame of romance that has now burned in 
us for five years; he long ago had the 
wisdom to quit the scene, and now we find 
that even the Emperor has withdrawn. I 
hope, however, that we shal! find hima 
man of honour in his engagements, and 
that the money which was advanced in 
this country, which our ministers have 
constantly declared was not a subsidy but 
a svlemn loan, will be paid with punc- 
tuality and honour. The surmises that I 
have heard, I must therefore disregard.— 
But, my lords, what 1 in particular desire 
to press on your consideration is, that you 
are now Called upon to persevere in this 
contest, without the means which have 
so frequently been stated as essential to 
its success. It is for your lordships to 
stop and inquire with what wisdom you 
are now to open this new career? The 
noble lord says, that our means are 
flourishing, in conscquence of our in- 
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creased trade. Are they so? Is the 
noble lord furnished with authentic docu- 
ments of this fact? The papers that I 
have read respecting the state of the 
trade with Portugal, and the wine trade, 
gave proofs of a lamentable decay.—It is 
not then, because our sailors have con- 
qucred, and because we have most glo- 
riously demonstrated to all the world the 
character of our natural strength, that 
therefore we are provided with the means 
ef carrying on an offensive war against 
France without a continental ally. Our 
sailors indeed, have maintained the glory 
of our maritime empire ; they have shown 
that the heart and soul of the country can 
rise, in spite of the neglect, mismanage- 
ment, and mistakes of ministers, like the 
natural strength of youth, which, in a 
casual sickness, resists all the blunders of 
the physician; but great and glorious as 
our naval exploits have been, what can 
they do for us in such a contest? They 
make us masters of the sea indeed; but 
where shall we land? We have the seas 
of Europe, and France has its ports. It 
is necessary to the circuit of commerce, 
that not merely the seas should be open, 
but the markets. What, then, is our re- 
lative situation? We have ships that tra- 
verse and command the ocean; the French 
huve armies that traverse and commaud 
the shores. We can ship our manufac- 
tures, but where shall we land them or 
expose them to sale? What sea is there 
between Paris and Hamburgh, or Paris 
and Hanover, or Paris and Lisbon? The 
French occupy, and they will occupy, 
every point of contact with the main land 
of Europe. A Duncan and a St. Vincent 
may sweep them trom the seas, and 
achieve for their country and their own 
names immortal honour; but what will all 
this avail us towards offensive war? Are 
we to have new revolutions; are we to 
look to new schemes of descent; are we 
so little chastised in the school of adver- 
sity as yct to cherish the hopes of inva- 
sion of France? How are we to do it? 
Is it by balloons? I have heard of no 
recent invention which is honoured with 
the approbation of the war ofhce for the 
conquest of France. But, my lords, do 
we yet talk of a counter-revolution after 
all the experience that we have had; are 
we yet weak enough to cherish this puerile 
expectation? If you are, I refer your 
Jordships to a most able pamphlet written 
by a late comptroller general of France. 
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against his inclination and contrary to bis 
wishes, ought to have weight. He states 
admirably the situation into which you 
have driven France; and he exposes and 
ridicules the nonsense with which we have 
been so long deluded about their inability 
to continue the struggle—ull the nonsense 
about assignats and mandats, with which 
I have been so often bored, and my earg 
stunned in this House. M. de Calonne 
says, with trutb, that all our driving pro- 
duced the contrary effect to what we ine 
tended ; that it is quite ridiculous to talk 
about the property of a nation where all 
its property is afloat. Its very paper,'which 
we idly looked up to as the pregnant 
source of its ruin, was not merely a 
genuine source for the time that it lasted, 
but, by our attacks upon it, it became the 
principle of salvation to France. Is 
worked out its own cure; and France, 
from having more paper than all the world 
put together, has now less than this coun- 
try. Such is the declaration of this inges 
nious man. My lords, I am not come 
here to give my opinion in the spirit of g 
Frenchman. Iam no Frenchman. [| am 
no Jacobin. But in this most dreadful 
crisis, if L could suggest any means that 
might tend to correct the folly of our 
system and to check the fatality of our 
career, I should feel it my duty to do so, 
I prefess to God I know but one means 
and one chance for safety. I see but one 
powerful resource left to the nation, and 
it is, a change of ministers. I yet have 
confidence that thig resource will be tried. 
His majesty has now reigned over us 
thirty-seven years; no man has a greater 
knowledge of the character of the peaple 
of England than his majesty. In the chief 
magistrate of such a government as ours, 
it is not great talents that are required so 
much as that plain integrity and humane 
attention to the good of his people, which 
rejects all considerations of a personal 
kind, and secks only for their happiness 
and safety. In this view I cannot despair 
of the public weal, since, if his majesty 
will enter into the serious inquiry of the 
most likely means to restore to his kinge 
doms the blessings of peace, he must see, 
that a change of his ministers is the most 
likely means of accomplishing that de- 
sirable object. If lam asked upon whas 
basis a peace ought to be concluded, I 
can only say, that provided it is con- 
cluded in the spirit of peace, and a total 
abandonment of every idea of promotin 
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mot be very anxious to specify the con- 
ditions. I do not think mere colonies 
either East Indian or West Indian, a suffi- 
cient argument for the continuance of war 
not even Trincomale itself. As to our 
West India settlements, the events that 


have recently happened, have materially | 


changed oor policy with regard to them. 
When we enjoyed all their consumption 
i¢ was very difterent ; but since that is in 
a great measure transferred to the Ame- 
ricans, who will one day take the West 
India Islands to themselves, and when hu- 
manity has done so much towards the 
emancipation of the negro slaves; and the 
French revolution has introduced the 

inciples of insubordination into those 
Islands. [ would not contend for a single 
day about any object in the West Indies. 
The value of those colonies is very much 
lessened to England. As to the Cape of 
Good Hope, about which so many lofty 
expectations were formed, on that also 
our ideas are corrected; the whole is 
found to be a dream. I have reason to 
know, that the men who are the most ar- 
dent in their expectations about the Cape, 
are now convinced that it would be not 
only useless but inconvenient to keep it. 
The whole, then, is reduced to Trin- 
comale; and though I own that Trin- 
comale is of enormous value to the de- 
fence of our East Indian empire, and 
that it is a thing which we ought 
vo negociate for, and to get, if we can; 
yet it surely is not worth the continuance 
of awar. We gained our empire in the 
Kast without Trincomale; we have taken 
Trincomale before now, and given it up; 
and Tam not for incurring another cam- 
paign that will cost us thirty millions, for 
the sake of this settlement. This is my 
opinion, and I throw it out without hesi- 
tation. Let us come to our senses. Let 
us engage such of tl® other European 
powers as we can prevail on, in a defen- 
sive league. QOur system ought to be 
purely defensive. Let us, above all, regain 
the opinion of Europe; we have lost it 
by our intemperance, our pride, and our 
repacity. Let us proclaim freedom to 
neutral nations? we shall be forced to 
do it, and that with an ill grace; the pre- 
sent is the moment favourable to concilia- 
tion. If thus we recognize the commer- 
ctal freedom of the world, we shall be the 
first to profit from the grand and generous 
system. Our means for a defensive sys- 
tem, are indeed large. Our nautical skill, 
nd our nautical capital, if I may be al- 
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lowed the phrase, would maintam to us the 
true sovereignty of the seas; for they 
would secure to us the empire of its com- 
merce. To this I would suggest the im- 
portant duty of a thorough examination 
of our expenses through all their details; 
and of our abuses through all their grada- 
tions. There are other things that must 
enter into this plan. We have not merely 
Europe to conciliate ; we have also to 
conciliate at home; we must satisfy the 
minds of the people. I need not tell you, 
| that parts of this empire are convulsed to 
| the heart; you will naturally feel that I 
turn my eye to the state of Ircland, from 
which all public information is barred. 
But you must not shut your minds against 
it, it presses too forcibly upon you for 
resistance. I have seen letters from a 
noble person, worthy of the highest cone 
sideration, which give this emphatical de- 
scription of the present state of Ireland: 
—‘* Ireland is quiet indeed ; but it is the 
quiet which reigns on board a tender 
under the management of a press-gang.” 
I have seen also a letter in an evenmg 
print, the Courier, which gives such a de- 
scription of the horrors that reign in Ire- 
land, as, if true, instantly call for redress. 
I am convinced that, if this subject be not 
immediately taken up, we shall have but 
one alternative, a feudal union or a sepa- 
ration. My lords, the case is imminent. 
I speak not as a party man on the subject ; 
secure to me my property and my quiet. 
The people who are to be governed have 
aright to both; and I see no means of re- 
storing them, but by making peace with that 
mighty people, who, to the enthusiasm of 
| liberty, have all the resources of a nation 
| yet beforethem. They are not exhausted 
/as we are; they have not run through all 


| the classes of taxation; the combat is 


unequal, and I dread the event. Peace 
is necessary to our deliverance; by that 
we may lessen our expenses. So long as 
the war lasts, the enemy is the arbiter of 
your expense; but by a well-constructed 
and a solid peace, you may pave the way 
for the amclioration of your internal state. 
You may satisfy the pcople that thcir re- 
presentation is substantial and efficacious 
to its purpose, not by holding out the 
nonsense of universal suffrage, a thing 
which no man who uses the term has ever 
been able justly to define, much less to 
reconcile with common sense and prac- 
tice; but to satisfy them by gradual re- 
forms, growing out of the constitution it- 
self. Isay gradual reforms; for God for- 
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bid that any other but gradual reform 
should ever be countenanced in England! 
My lords, I have done. I had some in- 
tention of putting some words into the 
shape of an amendment, but ; knew it 
was useless. I see no good that can be 
obtained in that way. I have vow, for 
forty years, seen the fate of them in the 
two Houses of Parliament. I look to ano- 
ther quarter for our remedy. We havea 

rince of experience on the throne. He 
has friends who are capable of giving him 
sound and serious advice. It is perhaps 
come to the critical minute, when acting 
on their counsel, he may yet rescue us 
from the fate that impends over our heads. 
God grant that we may owe to his pa- 
ternal care the national safety ! 

Lord Mulgrave admitted the difficulty 
of the crisis to be as great as the noble 
marquis had described it to be, but felt 
none of those gloomy apprehensions as 
to the safety of the country, which the 
noble marquis had taken such pains to 
impress on the minds of their lordships. 
The poble marquis had informed the 
House, that he stood single that day. He 
hoped and believed that he did stand single 
in the opinions which he delivered, and 
that no individual, either within or with- 
out those doors, thought with him on the 
subject. The noble marquis had said, if 
noble lords who were absent had heen in 
the House, they would have delivered the 
same sentiments with better ability and 
greater effect. The plain inference from 
which assertion was, that those ndble 
peers who were absent entertained the 
same opinions, a fact which, with great 
deference to the noble marquis, he must 
beg leave to doubt. He did not think it 
probable, that any noble lord could have 
ventured an assertion, so questionable, as 
that Great Britain could not make a 
powerful struggle against France without 
an ally. He should be sorry, indeed, if 
the fact were so; had they changed their 
i of British courage; had they 
c 
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an internal navigation from France to the 
West Indies? Was there a high road 
through France to the Eust Indies? Could 
we not go to Suuth A‘nerica without the 
assistance of an ally? He_believed the 
distresses of the French would soon com 
pel them to listen to us. He admitted 
that if peace could be obtained by a change 
of ministers, they ought to be changed 
immediately, whatever merits they pos- 
sessed. He was so fully persuaded of 
this, that highly as he thought of them, 
he would himself move for their dismis- 
sion, if he thought that such an event 
would procure apeace. But that desirable 
consequence, he was assured, would not 
follow that change. Supposing it to take 
place to-morrow, who was to succeed 
them? The noble marquis undoubtedly had 
talents that well qualified him for the 
situation of a minister; but who would 
place confidence in him, as a negociator 
for peace, after his speech of that evening ? 
He thought that we must carry on the 
war, and that there was no utility in re- 
moving the ministers. He thought also 
much too highly of the various resources 
which we possessed, to suppose that we 
should sink under our present difficulties, 

The Duke of Norfolk said, he entirely 
approved of the conduct of those noble 
lords, who had absented themselves from 
the House, and should have followed 
their example had not lis hereditary 
situation rendered his presence indispen- 
sable. 

Ear] Fitzwilliam’s motion was negatived. 
After which, the Address was agreed to. 


Protest against the Rejection of Eart 
Fitzwilltam's Amendment to the Address. ] 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

Dissentient, 

1. “ Because the amendment which has 
been rejected, appeared to me necessary 
to save the honour of this House from 
being implicated in approving a negotia- 


anged their opinion of British resources | tion, of which we know little more than 


of all kind? They must do so before they ; that it has drawn down new calamities and 


could come to a conclusion, that we could 
not ‘carry on a war without an ally. 
there was any one power without whose 
alliance we could not carry on this war, 
then, indeed, we were to be considered 
as the vassals of that power. He was 
glad, however, that this was not the case. 
The noble marquis had asked, where we 
were to carry on our commerce? [He 
would ask the noble marquis, was there 
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indignities, new injuries and outrages on 
Of these, in- 
deed, too much ts already known. His 
majesty has been advised to set forth a 
detailed account of them to France, to 
lkurope, and to the world, as if the late 
abrupt conclusion of the negotiation by 
the French Directory, and the insulung 
dismission of our ambassador were not 
the notorious and immediate consequence 
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of the public voice of France having been 
overruled by force and terror, and as if all 
Euro oe in great part subdued 
also by orce and terror) and America, 
the only part of the world out of Europe, 
which is directly connected with the sys- 
tem of Europe, were not too well ac- 
quainted before with the disposition and 
rinciples of the common enemy. On 
fis side we are told, that there was a stu- 
died accumulation of every thing that 
could offend and irritate a high-minded 
people, such as the people of England 
once was; a wanton violation of all the 
mutually respectful forms which long 
‘usage has established in the intercourse 
of free nations, and a final demand (to 
which, from the moment of our first pacific 
overtures, that arrogant power has con- 
stantly recurred) of a direct surrender of 
our independence, by taking his laws and 
treaties for the basis of neyotiation, and, 
indeed, for a preliminary to all discussion. 
On our side, it is avowed, that there was 
a departure from all the rules of common 
pre ence, by disclosing all our objects 
fore we could learn any one definitive 
‘pretension of the enemy, as the price of 
peace; and a patience, that it is too much 
to be feared, that France, Europe, and 
the world, to which it is declared, may 
mistake for pusillanimity. The circum- 
stances which could warrant such a con- 
duct, so contrary to all common policy, 
ought, indeed, to be weighty and grave, 
if not imperious and irresistible. Under 
our present circumstances, to take any 
‘step, which may seem, however distantly, 
to approve that conduct, can only tend 
to deceive his majesty's ministers as to 
the sentiments- of this House, and induce 
still greater humiliation, which must ter- 
minate in rain as well as in dishonour. 
No country can be safe which is not re- 
spected: no country can hope to be re- 
spected, that does not first respect itself. 
2. ** Because, having recorded my sen- 
timents on the Journals of this House, 
when this train of measures was new, and 
the result of the first experiment yet in 
pred ah I have now the affliction of 
finding, that whatever I had apprehended 
‘from it, hae been very much exceeded by 
its effects, in raising the insolence and 
audacity of the enemy, and in breaking 
down that spirit and energy of govern- 
ment, which can alone work out oar safety 
in this awful juncture, or give dignity and 
glory to our fall. 
3. ‘‘ Because the sacrifices which his 
[VOL XXXIII.] 
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majesty has lately been advised to offer, 
and still to declare himself ready to make, 
cannot now have the same object, which 
the same or similar offers had on a former 
occasion. .We were then anxious, by the 
cession of our own acquisitions, to re- 
deem the most important part of the an- 
cient established system of Europe, in 
which a breach had been made, and which 
was menaced with still greater danger. 
In different treaties of peace, sometimes 
England, sometimes France, sometimes 
other states, according to the circum- 
stances of the juncture, have surrendered 
more or less of their actual conquests, for 
the purpose of restoring the general ba- 
lance of power for the general safety. 
In such a peace, we should have had 
some apparent security, though slender 
indeed, against the ambition and princi- 
ples of Republican France. But our last 
proposed sacrifices were offered merely to 
obtain peace. For that, and for that alone, 
we were prepared to give up Pee 
which, under the laws of war, had become 
our own, whilst the enemy had invariabl 
insisted on keeping every thing which his 
arms had conquered from the other great 
powers of Europe. Every thing that may 
be necessary to give rational security to 
an enemy, showing a true pacific disposi- 
tion, would be well surrendered without 
any compensation ; but a proposal to pur- 
chase peace, as a valuable consideration 
in itself, is a distinct admission of infe. 
riority, or a proof of pusillanimity, never 
honourable, and therefore never safe to a 
great nation, especially in the face of an 
enemy, who measures al] right by power 
and audacity; and against whom, it was 
admitted in debate by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, ‘ that no security could be found in 
‘peace, without uncommon caution, and 
‘an uncommon degree of warlike pre- 
‘ paration.’ A treaty formed on this prin- 
ciple, may be complimented with the name 
of peace, but it will be in effect only a 
suspension of active hostility, without any 
of the advantages of peace, and subject 
to all the expenses and dangers of war. 

4. *¢ Because the whole conduct, as well 
as declarations of the enemy since the 
opening of the last session, had been par- 
ticularly pointed against this country, so 
as to leave no rational ground of expect- 
ing any event from negotiation but that 
which has happened, of unavailing humili- 
ation. The original treaty of France with 
America was most unjustly mfrinoged, and 
avowedly, because the latter country would 
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not insist on our granting nominally to her, 
but really to France, exceptions and im- 
munities derogating from the general 
maritime law respecting neutral] nations. 
While no one word of conciliation was 
ever used towards us, our ally, the Empe- 
ror, was, by turns, menaced and caressed 
to induce him to listen to a separate peace; 
and in the very outset of our late negoti- 
ation, hismajesty has declared that ‘‘ Modes 
were insisted upon, the most inconsistent 
with the enemy’s own conduct in every 
other instance.” What has never yet 
been demanded by that insolent govern- 
ment from any other great state of Europe, 
was exacted from us, that we should be- 
come accessaries in violating all the an- 
cient usages, invented and received, to 
guard the independency and dignity even 
of the weakest powers. No tolerably se- 
cure and honourable peace could have 
come, or ever can come, from a negotia- 
tion commenced and continued in that 
spirit. 

5. ** Because while his majesty per- 
sisted in a disposition to treat, and when 
he again offered in his public declaration 
to ratify the terms before proposed b 
him, the whole ground had failed on whic 
alone his majesty had been induced on 
the 8th of December, 1795, to declare for 
the first time a desire of meeting any 
disposition which the enemy might ma- 
nifest to negociate a general peace, on 
just and suitable terms. That ground, as 
it was previously explained to us by his 
sa Fete gia on the opening of that 
session, and, as all his majesty’s ministers 
constantly argued in debate, was the 
establishment in France ‘ of an order of 
‘things compatible with the tranquillity 
‘ of other countries, and affording a rea- 
“ sonable expectation of security and per- 
‘ manence in any treaty which might be 
‘concluded.’ Such an order of things was 
benevolently sett by his majesty to 
have been established in the third new 
constitution, made in the fourth year of 
the French republic. In the interim be- 
tween our two negotiations, at Paris and 
Lisle, the first election, not immediately 
controlled by an armed force, came on 
under that constitution. The true voice 
of the majority of France was for the 
first time heard, and heard against the 
actual government of that wretched coun- 
try. The armies were called in to stifle 
thatvoice. The principal leaders ofthe two 
Jegislative councils were seized and trans- 
ported without any form of trial, a new 
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and unheard-of thing, even io the history 
of their injustice; nearly two-thirds of 
France were disfranchised ; the press si- 
lenced ; the clergy again proscribed, and 
the most arbitrary and ferocious mea- 
sures threatened, as well as some abso- 
lutely taken, against all that remains of 
the nobility, gentry, and magistracy of 
the ancient monarchy. The power now 
established is notoriously the very same in 
character, in maxims, and conduct, as well 
as, for the most part, exercised or sup- 
ported by the same men, with the gevern- 
ment which existed at, and soon the 
commencement of the war, and which was 
truly described in his majesty’s Declar- 
ation of the 29th of October, 1793, as a 
‘state of things that could not exist in 
‘ France without involving all the sur- 
‘ rounding powers in ome common danger, 
‘without giving them the right, without 
‘ imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop 
‘the progress of an evil which existed 
‘only by the successive violation of all 
‘ law and all property, and which attacked 
‘the fundamental principles by whieh 
‘ mankind are ciated in the bonds of civil 
‘society. It was against that govern- 
ment ‘ that his majesty then ed on 
‘the people of France to join the stand- 
‘ard of an hereditary monarchy,’ ‘in 
‘order to unite themselves once more 
‘ under the empire of law, of morality, and 
‘ religion ;’ the continuance of the same 
sort of government, changing never as to 
its fundamental principles, though fluctu- 
ating perpetually as to the persons of the 
usurpers, who occasionally tyrannize over 
the enslaved people, has confirmed me 
more than ever in my full assent to the 
tea of his majesty’s Declaration then 
made. 

6. “ Because though the most absolute 
and over-ruling soiree could hardly 
palliate, much less justify, the sacrifice 
which the late negotiation would have 
made of our dignity, honour, and indepen- 
dence, together with our acquisitions, yet 
we have the satisfaction of knowing how, 
and when his majesty’s ministers advised 
him in his Declaration to repeat his offer 
of peace, they also knew that nothing in 
any degree approaching to such neces- 
sity exists. The relative situation of this 
kingdom with regard to France is much 
improved since last year. We have lost 
nothing. We have gained something. 
The extension of the enemy's dominion 
under the name of protection, in the in- 
terior of Italy, gives him little additional 
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means of immediately annoying us. The 
merine of those allies, through whom 
alone he hoped to act against us, has been 
crippled by our glorious victories. We 
are secure from him, and he is left open 
to the undisputed superiority of our navy, 
to our attacks, if his majesty shall be ad- 
vised to call forth the spirit and energy of 
his people, and to carry succour and as- 
sistance to the majority of that nation 
groaning under the tyranny of the usurp- 
ation, and manifesting on every occasion 
sentiments of disaffection and hostility to- 
wards the establishment, deceitfully and 
cruelly imposed on them as a mild and 
beneficent constitution. This is a state 
ef things not the result of any specula- 
tion, but derived from the admission of 
the usurpers themselves. It is by them 
brought forward in their late declaration 
as their justification, and as the imperious 
and irresistible motive for violently dis- 
franchising so large a majority of the na- 
tion of those rights and privileges upon 
which, as upon an unalterable basis, the 
pretended liberties of their republic were 
built and established. The pecuniary 
distress and embarrassments of the enemy 
have increased, so as to have been a pre- 
tence for some of the late violent pro- 
ceedings in France, while, on the contrary, 
the inquiries of our committees have long 
since prepared the House to anticipate 
the pleasing assurance of bis majesty, 
‘ that we possess means and resources pro- 
‘ portionate to the objects which are at 
‘stake, that our revenue has continued 
© highly productive, our national industry 
“has been extended, and our commerce 
* has surpassed its former limits. 
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The King's Answer tothe Lords’ Address. ] 
To the ‘Address of the Lords his majesty 
returned this answer : 

“ My Lords;—I thank you for this 
loyal, dutiful, and affectionate address. 
In a crisis of se much i ce to the 
security and happmess of every class of 
mry subjects, it is a great satisfaction to me 
to know that you entertain a just sense of 
the nature, magnitude, and necessity of 
the contest in which we are engaged ; 
and that I may rely with confidence on 
your support in my fixed and unalterable 
determination to maimtain to the utmost 
the laws, liberties, and religion of my 
people, and the dignity, honour, and in- 
dependence, of my kingdoms.” 
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Debate tn the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] His Majesty’s Speech having 
been read, 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle rose, to move 
an address of thanks. He said, he did it 
with the greater satisfaction, because he 
flattered himself, that though gentlemen 
might entertain some difference of opi- 
nion as to the original cause and subse- 
quent management of the war, yet there 
could be but one opinion as to the neces 
sity of prosecuting it, at a time when, un- 
fortunately our enemies had left us no 
alternative. The restoration of tran 
quillity, and of uninterrupted commerce, 
were objects of as much importance to 
the sovereign as to the subjects of a com- 
mercial country. We could not, there- 
fore, doubt the pleasure with which his 
majesty would have come to parliament, 
and have said, that he had delayed meet- 
ing them from time to time, under the 
well-founded hope of being able to lay 
before them an honourabletreaty of peace; 
that he had met with an enemy equally 
desirous to enter upon that negotiation 
with such a disposition, as to make the 
discussion of terms a possible thing.— 
Very differently stands the case at pre- 
sent. His majesty might, indeed, have 
told us with truth, that, animated with the 
desire of tranquillizing Europe, he had 
again stepped forward in a manner which 
would have satisfied a reasonable enemy ; 
but that all his offers had been reccived 
with contempt, and, after a long and 
fruitless attempt to bring the enemy to 
negotiation, his embassador had been dis- 
missed with insult. To all this he had 
submitted, with a view of proving to his 
subjects the sincerity of his wishes for 
peace.-In stating this, he was not dee 
scribing, with halt the indignation it dee 
served, the perverse conduct of the 
enemy. It did not appear to have been 
any question of terms, any resistance of 
aggrandisement on our part, but an inve- 
terate resolution to preclude all negotia- 
tion whatever. Since the revolution of 
last September, the Executive Directory 
had taken no pains of concealing their ine 
tention of continuing hostilities: the ar- 
bitrary removal and expulsion of those 
who had opposed their measures, had en- 
abled them to take off the mask, and to 
avow publicly that war with England was 
their system. That revolution had no 
sooner taken place, than they took the 
negotiation out of the hands to which it 
had been entrusted, and sent creatures of 
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their own to Lisle, charged with express 
orders to break off the negotiation, or, at 
least, to advance propositions which had 
been before rejected and abandoned, and 
which they well knew could never be ac- 
cepted. It was evident that their inten- 
tion was not to treat more advantageously 
for themselves, but to render all treaty 
impossible, to retract whatever the former 
situation of affairs in France had made 
them concede, to obliterate whavever 
hopes of reconciliation might have been 
betore entertained, and to show that it 
was not this or that mode of peace, but 
peace itself, that they detested and dis- 
claimed.—Satistied as we must be, that no 
line of conduct on our part, however mo- 
derate and conciliating, could bring about 
the desired object, Jet us not show aa 
inability or want of inclination to carry 
on the war; but let us declare to his 
majesty our determination of support- 
ing him in the measures necessary for 
the good of this kingdom and the pre- 
servation of its constitution. Let us, 
by a manly declaration of our sentiments, 
show our enemies, that whatever divisions 
may have existed before, they had now 
united all Englishmen in one general feel- 
ing. We had to thank them for having 
removed all shadow of doubt as to their 
true intentions in regard to this country. 
We had to thank them for having united 
its inhabitants in one common cause. Let 
us, then, not give them any reason to hope 
that they an destroy this their Carthage, 
against which they have so repeatedly de- 
nounced vengeance. If we wanted any 
additional incitement to stand on our de- 
fence, we might add to the certainty of 
their hatred towards us, the consideration 
of the mode in which that hatred would 
operate. We may be assured, that it 
would not be to wrest from us our foreign 
possessions, to cripple our commerce, or 
to reduce our power; that this alone 
would not fill up the measure of their 
envy and detestation; but that their ob- 
ject would be to carry into execution 
their iniquitous and absurd plan of revo- 
lutionizing this country, and of forcing 
upon us the example of the defenceless 
states of Germany and Italy.—The choice 
was now before us. We might disband 
our armies, and our victorious navy, and 
Oppose no resistance to the progress of an 
invading foe. We might give up to the 
absolute disposal of France our lives and 
properties, and be contented to rank our- 
sclves in the number of her dependants. 
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We might own our submission to her am- 
bitious projects. We might expect to see 
the throne, and the established laws of the 
realm, overturned and trampled under 
foot ; and we might prepare the contriba- 
tions which would be levied upon us to 
defray the expenses of our own ruin. All 
this we must be prepared to submit to, or 
we must resolve to continue the war.— 
As it must be evident that the restoration 
of peace could not be attained by any re- 
laxation of efforts on our part, and as the 
continuance of the calamities of war, 
seemed for a time to be unavoidable, let 
us consider the situation in which we stand 
at present, with respect to the means of 
carrying it on. Every thing rested upon 
our own exertions. We were engaged in 
no continental war, nor depended upon 
the faith of other powers. We fought 
i our own element, on a field of battle, 
where we had been long used to conquer. 
and to consider ourselves as sole masters. 
We had swelled the list of our prizes to a 
degree unheard of in former wars. We 
had ruined the commerce, and oy ope 
the navy of our enemies. We had kept 
possession of the sea against three formi- 
dable and allied powers. We had blocked 
up their ports, while superior fleets lay 
mouldering in inaction within them; and 
when, at last, the menaces and reproaches 
of their indignant countrymen had forced 
them reluctantly to battle, the result had 
invariably been what we had expected, 
and what they had dreaded. The glorious 
victories gained over the French and the 
Spaniards had long been the subject of 
ae rejoicing and public gratitude. We 
1ad now added to these triumphs, another 
most signal and glorious victory—one, 
perhaps, of more real importance than any 
by which our arms had been hitherto sig- 
nalized. We had humbled the pride and 
baffled the hostile designs of our enemies; 
and if they were mad enough to entertain 
a serious thought of invasion, we had 
taught them the folly and impractica- 
bility of the project. Among the innu- 
merable good effects arising from this vic- 
tory, it had tended to restore the confi- 
dence of the nation; it had shown the 
world, that though the spirits of British 
seamen might have been, for a time, di- 
rected to improper objects, and misled by 
the artifices of designing men, yet, when 
necessity required, and their duty called 
upon them for their exertions, that it 
would fal] with ten-fold vengeance on the 
enemies of their country. He trusted 
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they should be unanimous in their vote of 
that day; and, under that hope he should 
move, — 

‘««That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House, for his most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne, and for the 
communication of the Declaration and the 
ether Papers respecting the Negotiation 
with France, which his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to direct to be laid be- 
fore us; 

‘‘ To assure his majesty, that we shall 
not fail to apply sarecles with the utmost 
diligence and attention to the consider- 
ation of the measures which the present 
crisis requires; but we cannot refrain 
from expressing, at the earliest moment, 
our firm determination to afford his ma- 
jesty the most effectual support in resisting 
every unwarrantable pretension, and check- 
ing every attempt dictated by inordinate 
ambition on the part of those with whom 
he has to contend: 

‘That we entertain a firm persuasion, 
that all his majesty’s faithful subjects feel, 
as they ought, the value of the blessings 
which they are struggling to preserve, and 
will not fail, in every situation, to support 
his majesty, in defence of their essential 
interests, with the zeal, magnanimity, and 
courage, worthy of a great and free 
people : 

‘* That we must, at the present mo- 
ment, observe, with peculiar satisfaction, 
the proofs afforded of our means and in- 
ternal resources, in the flourishing state 
ot the revenue, industry, and commerce 
of the country: 

‘* That we acknowledge, with the ut- 
most gratitude, the sense which his ma- 
jesty expresses of the public spirit which 
has been so eminently displayed by his 
people, and of the conduct of his troops 
of every description, which has justly en- 
titled them to the additional esteem and 
admiration of their country; and we 
heartily congratulate his majesty on the 
signal and decisive victory with which 

rovidence has rewarded the exertions of 

is fleet under the command of admiral 
Jord Duncan; an event which has crowned 
the repeated maritime successes obtained 
over all our enemies, and has indeed af- 
forded a brilliant addition to the nume- 
rous. and heroic exploits which, in the 
course of the present war, have raised 
to the highest pitch the naval glory of the 
country : 

“It will afford us great satisfaction to 
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find that any branches of our expense 
will admit of reduction, consistently with 
the continuance of those vigorous efforts, 
which must be necessary for our safety, 
and which, at all events, cannot fail to be 
attended with heavy expense. In consi- 
dering what may be the best mode of de- 
fraying it, we shall undoubtedly bear in 
mind the nature of the present crisis ; 
and, in estimating the value of any tem- 
porary sacrifices, we shall not lose sight 
of the infinite importance of supporting 
effectually our public credit, and of con- 
vincing the enemy, that, while we join in 
his majesty’s anxious desire for the con- 
clusion of peace on safe and honourable 
terms, we possess the means, as well as 
the determination, to support with vigour 
this arduous contest, as long as it may be 
rendered necessary for maintaining the 
safety, honour, and independence of these 
kingdoms : 

‘© To beseech his majesty to believe that 
our loyalty and attachment to his majesty, 
and our anxious regard for the interests of 
his subjects, will insure our perseverance 
in that line of conduct which may best pre- 
serve the advantages resulting to his peo- 
ple from his auspicious government : 

«“ That the blessings which we derive 
from our civil and religious establishments 
have long been deeply imprinted on our 
minds, but we cannot but feel more and 
more, from the events of every day, how 
much they distinguish us among all the 
nations of Europe; and we shall never be 
unmindful that they can only be pre- 
served by inculcating and enforcing a due 
reverence and obedience to the laws, by 
repressing, with promptitude, every at- 
tempt to disturb our internal tranquillity, 
and by maintaining inviolate that happy 
constitution which we inherit from our an- 
cestors, on which the security and happi- 
ners of every class of his majesty’s sub- 
jects essentially depend.” 

Me. William Drummond said, he was in- 
clined to hope that there had been no period 
since the commencement of the present 
war, when an address to the throne was 
more likely to meet with general concur- 
rence, than the present. The ardent de- 
sire which his majesty had manifested, of 
restoring tranquillity to Europe, merited 
the warmest thanks which the House could 
offer ; and the firmness with which he had 
replied to the extravagant demands of 
France, claimed the support of parlia- 
ment. Very different, he admitted, was 
the language which we once hoped to 
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have heard upon this occasion; and no | the ruin of the finances was inevitable; 
one could lament more sincerely than he | and others, with equalaudacity, maintained 
did, that he had not now to congratulate that France, by encouraging commerce 
the House on the entire cessation of a | and the arts, might draw supplies from 
storm, which had convulsed all Europe. | more certain and more hono seurces, 
Some consolation, however, it was to | than from the plunder of neighbouring na- 
Englishmen, that if farther treasures must | tions. Whether or not this restoration of 
be expended, and if more blood must pubic opinion alarmed the rulersof France, 
flow, the blame was imputable solely to | he did not pretend to determine. Certain it 
the insatiable ambition of their enemies. | was, that those virtuous citizens teembled 
Ever since they had possessed even the | for their safety, and thought it necessary 
semblance of a regular form of govern- | to have recourse to strong measures. But, 
ment, our efforts bad been unremitting, God! what were those measures? 
to obtain for them and for ourselves the | Not only was the liberty of the press de- 
blessings of peace. But what had been | stroyed, not only were the rights of per- 
the conduct of France? Bleeding at a | sons invaded, not only were private citi- 
thousand wounds, had she not uniformly | zens arrested and imprisoned, but the ma- 
refused the means of healing them ? Until | jesty of the constitution itself was vio- 
the negotiation at Paris, did she not show ed; and without the form of trial, di- 
by her haughty language towards this | rectors and legislators were condemned. 
country, her unwillingness to treat upon | to linger out their lives in perpetual exile. | 
any terms? And when her rulers at length | Let these things never be forgotten by 
condescended to receive an English mi- | those who praise, and love, the revolution 
nistet at Paris, did they not manifest, not | of France, and who hail it as the era 
only their contempt for the ancient usages | which was to bring peace and happiness, 
of nations, but the insincerity of their | and liberty to makind. No sooner was 
professions with respect to peace? We | the ruling party secure in its triumph, 
should see if those same rulers had given | than two new commissioners were sent to 
better proofs of their faith at Lisle. The | Lisle, who quickly showed upon what 
English minister, immediately upon his | principles they had obtained their diploma. 
arrival at Lisle, delivered in a projet, the Upon the atrocious measures which fole 
lowed, he should make no comments. He 
would only ask, if it was necessary to add 
insult to insincerity, and outrage to injus- 
tice? What were the inferences to be 
drawn from the whole conduct of our enee 
mies? What, unless, that, not satisfied 
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most moderate and conciliatory. How 
that projet was received, we are informed 
by the same king’s Declaration. Although 
we had been victorious in all naval com- 
bats with our enemies—although we had 
made conquests, and they had made no 
reprisals, yet did they maintain that we 
should renounce the possessions which we | of power in Europe—not satisfied with 
had acquired—yet did they contend that | having extended their own dominions 
we should act as if our arms had known | from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and 
only disgrace and defeat. Although we . from the Alps to the Ocean—not satis- 
might not treat for our allics, yet they | fied with having fraternised with Hol- 
would treat for theirs, Athough we might : land and Flanders—not satisfied with bav- 
not mention Austria or Portugal, yct . ing organized and re-organized the states 
they would ncgotiate for Holland and for | of Genoa and Geneva—not satisfied with 
Spain. It farther appears from the king's | having laid waste the plains of Germany, 
Declaration, that these extravagant and | and with having pillaged the treasures of 
absurd demands were disclaimed on the | Italy—not satisfied with having added 
part of our enemies, when it was found | two new satellites to their system, the 
that they were rejected by the British | Cis-Alpine and the Cis-Rhinane republics, 
cabinet with the firmness, which circum- | —they desire that England herself should 
stances required. But unfortunately, when | learn the language of submission, should 
affairs secmed to be taking amore favour- ; forget her victories, renounce her con- 
able turn, a revolution happened at Paris. | quests, and Yay her laurels together with 
Men were beginning there to speak their ; her independance at the feet of France. 
sentiments too treely concerning the con- | Forgetting the rank we have hitherto 
duct of the government, Some citizens | held among the nations of the globe, for 
had the temerity to hint, that unless the | which of the countrics with which we are 
war was brought to a speedy conclusion, war shall we make such sacrifices > 
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Shall it be for that people, who once, like 
ourselves, were free, but whose independ- 
ance is fled with their spirit, their indus- 
try, and their commerce? Shall it then, 
be for thet yet more unhappy country, 
where the victims of fanaticism still lan- 
guish in the dungeons of the inquisition, 
while Jacobinism is secretly sapping the 
vast but hollow edifice of the monarchy? 
Lastly, shall.it be for the ancient foe of 
England, that foe, too, become implacable 
from jealousy, and desperate from crimes? 
Shell France ineult our embassadors? 
Shall she menace our government, and 
dictate terms of peace to us in mere than 
in the lofty language of Roman autho- 
vity ? and that at a time when her com- 
merce is nearl Lagan ong finances 
exhausted, vanqui navy un- 
able to dispute with ours for the empire 
of the ocean? No; If we were so in- 
clined, the victories of a Howe, a St. Vin- 
cent, anda Duncan forbid us te speak the 
Janguage of disgrace, or of despair. Since 
England become a maritime power, never 
did the victories of ,her fleets follow each 
other in more rapid, or more brilliant suc- 
cession. But while he indulged in these 
reflections, so agreeable to every man who 
loved his country, let him not be supposed 
to wish to misrepresent our real situation. 
He thought this the most serious and 
most interesting contest in which we ever 
were engaged. It wasthe most serious, 
because our enemies seem unwilling to re- 
cognize thove principles formerly admitted 
sane civilized nations both in peace and 
war. It was the most interesting, because 
we were not fighting for aggrandizement, 
but for independance. We must owe our 
preservation to our firmness, to our forti- 
tude, and above all, to our union; for it 
was only when the public mind was not 
harassed by doubt, and divided by oppo- 
site and contending opinion that a state 
could put forth all its strength, exert all 
its energy, and display al) its resources.— 
If, then, continuing their exorbitant de- 
mands, if denying to us the respect which 
we have always claimed, and always re- 
ceived from other nations, our enemies 
refuse to grant us peace on fair terms, let 
us not be wanting to ourselves: and let 
our union be the signal to our foes, that 
we will resist their aggressions on our na- 
tional independance, with all the zeal, all 
the energy, and with all the perseverance, 
which the love of jastice, of liberty, and of 
our country can inspire. 


Mr. Bryan Edwardssaid:—Mr. Speaker, 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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However presumptuous it may appear in 
me, a member undistinguished, and little 
known, I cannot refrain from rising to 
deliver my sentiments on this very mo- 
mentous occasion. I hope that you and 
the House will accept it as a sufficient 
apology for my forwardness, that I am 
urged to deliver my opinion by motives 
which it would be criminal for me to re- 
sist, and which if I would resist, I could 
not. But if any farther apology be no- 
cessary for encroaching on the patience 
of the House, let me plead this, that the 
sentiments I offer are those of an honest 
unbiassed mind, uninfluenced by preju- 
dice or partiality, independent of party, 
and regarding men only as their measures 
deserve regard; for, Sir, I am not connect- 
ed with any party neither with ministry nor 
minoftity ; on the one hand owing nothing 
to administration, and on the other, being 
averse to unqualified opposition.—Sir, no 
man more cordially assents than I do to 
that part of the address wich relates 
to the late glorious victory obtained by 
our fleet under the command of lord Dun- 
can over that of Holland. it was indeed 
a proud day for England, not only as it 
added one to the many distinguished 
proofs which this war hes afforded of the 
superiority of our navy, and of the skill 
and valour of our officers and seamen, but 
as disappointing the guilty intentions of 
those traitors who endeavoured to pro- 
mote mutiny in that bulwark of our de- 
fence. It has evinced, that our wooden 
walls are yet sound, and that the great 
bulk of our British seamen remain untaint- 
ed, and are still carrying the British a al 
umphant over the face of the globe.—But, 
Sir, I must, instrict regard to truth, declare 
it to be my opinion that, notwithstanding 
that brilliant victory, parliament never as- 
sembled at a more perilous period than 
that at which I have now the honour to 
address you. Sir, the period must be 
perilous, when, on looking round, we see 
80 much to menace, and so little to con- 
sole; engaged ia a war, expensive and 
bloody beyond all example, with an enemy 
who seems determined to wage war, more 
for our ruin than her own advantage ; the 
people galling under the weight of excea- 
sive burdens, unanimous only in their dis- 
approbation and distrust rliament ; 
our strongest support, Ireland, in rebel- 
lion, or only kept down by military force. 
With no better prospect in our view, turn 
our eyes which way we will, how dreary 
and afflicting is the scene! How fcble 
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the consolation that a single victory can 
supply! In such a situation the victory 
.of lord Duncan, though so far as the ope- 
ration of victory can be felt, brilliant and 
decisive is, after all, but the triumph of an 
hour. A triumph dearly bought—a tri- 
umph, which, perhaps, may have discon- 
certed a hostile expedition, but has cer- 
tainly thinned the ranks of our gallant 
defenders. Amidst the rejoicing for such 
a. display of our naval superiority, 
what sort of heart must that be which 
reflects without sorrow upon the havoc of 
that day; which meditates upon its ad- 
vantages without feeling severely for the 
men that fell; which, without regret and 
horror, reads the bloody detail in the Ga- 
-zette—that register of a slaughter-house 
—that muster roll of death ?—Sir, I have 
said that this war has been attended with 
a waste of wealth, and a prodigality of 
blood, not to be paralleled in history. 
This, Sir, is no idle assertion; 200 mil- 
lions of money have been the waste of 
four years, and 200,000 the number of 
lives lost And now, at the end of this 
frightful, irreparable loss, what does the 
king’s speech hold out to us? Does it 
hold out the effectual relief of our bur- 
thens? No. Does it hold out the pro- 
spect of reconciliation and harmony in 
Ireland?) No. Does it hold out the pro. 
mise of indemnity forthe past, and secu- 
rity for the future?) No. Does it hold 
out peace? Nosuch thing. It menaces 
us with more carnage and slaughter, with 
new scenes of blood, with more tears, 
-more sighs, more, and perhaps deeper, 
groans of widows and orphans. But 
some gentlemen will say, ‘ Why this 
mournful recital? What useful end can 
it answer to draw this melancholy pic- 
ture? Have not efforts been made to ob- 
tain a peace?” To this, Sir, I shall only 
answer, that I am sure efforts suitable to 
the occasion have not been made, efforts 
founded in sincerity, and breathing the true 
spirit of peace have not been raade. If we 
recur to lord Malmesbury’s first mission 
to Paris, we shall, without the possibility 
of controversy, be able to pronounce that 
the minister was not sincere. I remember, 
the first day I had the honour of sitting 
in this House, the minister declared it to 
be his intention to take every practicable 
means to procure for us the blessings of 
peace. J did then, indeed, believe he was 
sincere, for [ was then but a new mem- 
ber ; soon, however, I had cause to be 
convinced that the minister was not sin- 
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cere. The terms which the French would 
then have granted, and which he refused, 
were such as he would now gladly accept, 
and they decline to give. The French 
would have granted peace on condition of 
holding what they then had, but the mi- 
nister would be contented with nothing 
short of the restitution ef Belgium; ard 
the safety of England was sacrificed to 
the interest of the Emperor. But I will, 
for sake of the argument, suppose that 
the failure of that attempt was owing to 
the arrogance of the French, and that 
lord Malmesbury was dismissed from 
Paris, with insult and disgrace. I will 
then ask any man of candour, whether 
there can be found in history any thing to 
equal that of sending back, in the same 
character, that very man who was eo dis- 
gracefully treated, and whether the so 
sending him back was not aggravating the 
disgrace it brought on this country? On 
his lordship’s going the second time, it 
was mere matter of course, that they 
should treat him with contempt. I am 
persuaded that it would have been a 
happy circumstance, if that noble lord 
had been empowered at the outset to 
make the offer of restitution desired by 
France. And here, Sir, I hope I may be 
allowed to speak with more confidence 
than before ; my inquiries, my private in- 
formation, and my local knowledge af- 
fording me means of judging, denied to 
many gentlemen of superior ability. From 
this knowledge I am competent to aver, 
that all the conquests we have made are 
not only not worth the loss and horrors 
of one campaign, but in fact not worth 
the holding. An hon. baronet (Sir F. 
Baring), whose intimate acquaintance 
with the British interests in the East can- 
not be called in question, once stated to 
you that the Cape of Good Hope, instead 
of being an advantage would be a burthen, 
grievous in itself and el ap of 
any good in return: he also stated to 
you, and I am sure he stated no more than 
the fact, that Trincomale, in Ceylon, can- 
not be kept in our possession, unless we 
become masters of the whole of that is- 
land; an acquisition utterly hopeless; and 
that the fortifying of that port would cost 
more, after all, than the whole would be 
worth. So much for the East. Now, 
Sir, as to the West Indies, I venture to 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
if it was to-morrow in your power to cap- 
ture the whole of the French Islands, so 
far from being productive or advantageous, 
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they would either be untenable or ruinous 
in the een If gentlemen look back 
to the conduct of- the French in that 
quarter, they will see that no hope can be 
entertained from them as good subjects. 
Some of those islands were ceded to us 
by treaty in 1763, and were upwards of 
thirty years in our possession and under 
our protection; yet at the end of that 
time the French inhabitants seized the 
first opportunity to revolt, and what is 
worse, instigated the negroes to rise and 
murder their masters. Urged by the in- 
eitements of that monster, Victor Hugues, 
they committed the most barbarous mas- 
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sacres, and by them the governor of | 


Grenada was, together with several plant- 
ers, led out to a cruel death. In such 
circumstances we might possibly have a 
barren depopulated territory, but we could 
have no more ; and I think it is a subject 
of most serious consideration for the 
House, and of awful caution to ministers, 
fo beware how they incur the dreadful 
responsibility of lavishing human blood 
upon such unprofitable conquests. Sir, 
it is fighting and sacrificing the lives of 
men for air—for words. Besides those, 
we have another, and a worse enemy to 
combat, whuse stroke no human means 
can resist or evade, the hand of Omnipo- 
tence itself, armed with plague and pesti- 
lence to scourge our cupidity and ambi- 
tion. And is St. Domingo a place to 
which we may, without guilt, send our 
gallant fellow-subjects? knowing, as we 
must, that it is as impossible to make 
a conquest of it, as it would be to 
scale the moon—to make conquest of 
an island, 400 miles in length and 175 
in breadth, filled with hosts of ene- 
mies, and guarded against us by pesti- 
lence. There was, indeed, a man, who, 
if human courage and human wisdom 
could. have accomplished it, would have 
reduced that island—I mean Montalam- 
bert. If there were ten such Frenchmen 
in that quarter, there might be some hope 
ef securing eur interests there, if they 
were worth the securing; for who would 
not fight by the side of such a man? 
General Simcoe, a very distinguished of- 
ficer, once said, that he could conquer St. 
Domingo with 7,000 men; but when the 
question was put to him, how, havin 

once gained, he could keep it, the Frenc 

inhabitantsbeing hostile to the government 
and the laws, he gave up the point—It is, 
asserted by the present rulers of France 
that while the British ministry were seck- 
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ing peace, they were engaged in a con- 
Spiracy to overthrow the republican ge- 
vernment; and though the Declaration 
afforded the best opportunity of contra 

dicting it if it was false, in that Declara 

tion it is not denied.—Upon the whole 

Sir, when we consider the astonishing 
waste of 200 millions of money, and the 
alarming drain of more than 200,000 men, 
the flower of England, sacrificed to this 
contest, when we see Ireland ripe for re- 
volt, and restrained only by the terrors of 
the sword —when we see ourselves a 
divided people, unanimous only in com- 
plaint of grievances and taxes, and wher 
we see the peerage disgraced by the in- 
troduction of men without abilities or ser- 
vices to entitle them to that distinction, it 
is impossible not to think that there is a 
combination of evils hanging over our 
heads, from which nothing can rescue us 
but death.—Sir, I have thought it fit thus 
to express myself, having no motive but 
an honest wish that the people may be 
awakened to a thorough sense of their 
perilous situation. The last resource of 
the wretched is the hope, that when things 
are at the worst they will mend ; but even 
this consolation seems to be denied to ug 
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‘who has so long and with such distin 
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this side of the House, I am sorry to per- 
ceive, has retired from the contest. Sir, 
if the advice of that right hon. gentleman, 
whose transcendant talents are his smallest 
praise, had been attended to, we should 
not at this day have to mourn over the 
calamities of our country. He has retired, 
I fear, wearied and hopeless, in prophetic 
and silent anguish; and when he despairs;. 
when talents, eloquence, and firmness, 
like his, which once, in spite of parlia- 
mentary majorities, saved the kingdom 
from a ruinous war with Russia, are with- 
drawn in the present conjuncture, what 
remains for men of inferior endowments: 
but, like him, to retire from the scene, to 
mourn in secret over those evils which 
they cannot prevent, and silently expect 
the certain dissolution which awaits this: 
unhappy kingdom. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he should not have 
spoken that evening, if he had not felt it 
his duty to resist the tendency of such 
extraordinary language as the hon. gen- 
tleman had used, and prevent its danger- 
ous effects abroad. The hon. gentleman 
had regretted the absence of a right hon. 
member, who was formerly very assiduous 
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in that assembly, and had described him 
as retiring from public life, with the 
deepest and most amiable sorrow, to mourn 
over those misfortunes of his country 
which his perspicuity was able to foresee, 
though his prudence and his powers were 
unable to prevent them. If that right 
hon. gentleman had been present, how- 
ever, it appeared that some benefit from 
his counsels might have possibly accrued, 
and that a lingering hope might have still 
existed of succour from his talents. As 
he was absent, however, gentlemen, it 
seemed, had nothing else to do but 
follow his example, and patiently retire in 
silent and prophetic anguish to wait su- 

inely for the dissolution of their country ! 

t was that singular declaration which 
had called him up; for it was so strange 
to his constitutional experience, and so 
unknown to his parliamentary capacity, 
that he was surprised beyond description. 
How the hon. gentleman should know 
that the right hon. gentleman alluded to 
did not mean to attend in his place as 
usual, he was at a loss to conjecture. 
For his own part, he knew no reason why 
the right hon. gentleman should refuse his 
aid and advice to the great council of the 
nation now, any more than upon former 
occasions; nor should he be at all sur- 
prised to see the right hon. gentleman 
immediately enter the door and walk up 
to his seat, as he was wont to do in the 
preceding session. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman did not come as usual, he knew 
no reasons why he should stay away, and 
could only suggest them, as he presumed 
the hon. gentleman had donc, from vague 
and unauthorized reports. What the rea- 
sons for his absence might be, he should 
not venture to pronounce upon such loose 
authority, lest he should misrepresent 
them; but upon the manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman employed his time, 
he should say a few words, and he be- 
‘lieved upon the same authority from which 
the hon. gentleman derived his informa- 
tion. Speaking of the manner in which the 
right hon. member employed his time, the 
hon. gentleman represented that the dis- 
tresses of his country so occupied his 
thoughts, and so weighed down his spirits, 
that he sat, in silent and prophetic an- 

uish, a perfect image of despair. Now, 
it was left to every one to suggest from 
such authority, or from their own ideas, 
in what manner the right hon. gentleman 
employed his time in his retirement ; but 
to judge from the same faithful mirror 
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of his actions, a public newspaper, the 
Morning Chronicle of the 11th of October, 
it appeared that his melancholy was 
merely of a temporary nature; for al- 
though the right hon gentleman was found 
beginning the day of his annual festivity 
with regret and lamentations for the hope- 
less condition of his country, the same 
vehicle of intelligence has informed us, 
that several tuasts were drank with great 
applause, the conviviality of the evening 
was heightened by several jovial songs. 
After such an account, there was no 
doubt but the right hon. gentleman and 
his patriotic friends, had distinguished 
themselves upon that anniversary, as they 
had always done on similar occasions, 
and that the sole cause of their meeting 
was the general interest they felt for the 
welfare of the nation. But, to be serious. 
He hoped and trusted, that whatever 
might be the regret of the right hon. gen- 
tleman for the misfortunes of his country, 
or however great his interest in her 
welfare, that he (Mr. W.) as well as every 
gentleman in that House, could feel as 
poignantly, and discharge their duty with 
as much zcal and patriotism, as the mem- 
ber who had been thus super-eminently 
extolled. Nay, he would go farther, and 
hope that as he was not influenced by 
personal motives to offer his advice in 
that assembly, he should never be capable 
through personal indignation, of with- 
drawing that advice, when the danger of 
his country, might be more imminent, or 
the proffer of his advice more usefuf. 
The hon. member had said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had repeatedly tried whe 
ther he could not prevent the misfortunes 
which had been so despondingly enus 
merated; but finding that all his endea- 
vours were ineffectual, he had retired to 
deplore that desolation which he was not 
able to avert. Of the efficacy of the 
right hon. gentleman’s propositions, which 
the hon. member had deemed infallible, 
he not unly entertained doubts, but abso- 
lute disbelief. Hedid not therefore at all 
regret his absence, because he did not 
think his counsel worth accepting. On 
the contrary he would boldly deliver it as 
his opinion, that if the advice of the right 
hon. gentleman had been followed, he 
should not have been one of those, except 
in one solitary instance, who would have 
thought that the situation of the country 
would have been amended. In regard to 
the address, he conceived there could be 
no objection to it, since it merely gave 
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general assurances of attachment to his 
majesty’s person and government, and 
promises to endeavour to resist the com- 
mon enemy, and thereby to preserve our 
Jaws and liberties inviolate. He enter- 
tained as ardent a desire for peace as any 
one, but he could not submit to ever 
humiliation which the enemy might think 
proper todemand. The inveterate hatred 
of the enemy towards this country, made 
it necessary to act with more than com- 
mon vigilance, in order to leave them no 
pretence whatever for the rupture of the 
negotiation, nor any opportunity for misre- 
poe to deccive the public. The 

on. mover of the address had expressed 
his willingness to surrender as many of 
our conquests as were consistent with the 
dignity and honour of the nation. In this 
point he agreed with him, but differed in 
the manner. He was willing to make 
any sacrifices that might be deemed ne- 
cessary, not to the Hollanders, nor to the 
Spaniards, nor to the French, but to his 
country. Nay, he would go farther than 
the hon. mover in this surrender, and far- 
ther than any abstract point whatever, to 
put a period to the war; for he would not 
only make a surrender of all our con- 
quests, but a sacrifice of every thing he 
valued as an individual. Nothing then 
remained but to call upon the country to 
submit cheerfully to the sad alternative 
to which they were reduced, to join in 
returning thanks to Providence for the 
signal victory which had improved their 
‘condition, and to unite zealously and 
firmly to save the country from the de- 
structive hatred and inordinate ambition 
of the enemy. He was sorry he had 
taken up so much of the time and atten- 
‘tion of the House; but he thought it fit 
that every one should know both where 
they were, and what they were, either as 
legislators or individuals, under that con- 
stitution whose happy influence they 
hourly experienced, and whose perpetual 
existence they should hourly endeavour 
‘to preserve. For his own part, as he was 
.embarked, he would never quit the ship 
till she was sinking, and would exhort 
every one interested in her safety to follow 
his example. 

Sir Horace Mann said, he was prepared 
to go as far as any man in the cause of 
humanity ; but when he considered the 
nature of the enemy with whom we had 
to contend, he saw we had no alternative 
left but manfully to counteract and de- 
- feat the black designs which that enemy 
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meditated against us. The object of 
those designs was no less than to destroy 
our commerce, to revolutionize the coun- 
try, to abolish our laws, and to annihilate 
the constitution. But in these black at- 
tempts they would, he trusted, be baffled 
and confounded. He agreed in lament- 
ing the absence of a right hon. gentleman 
whose political abilities he had ever highly 
respected. He had hoped to have seen 
him, and those who acted with him, in 
their places, and to have heard them come 
cheerfully forward to congratulate the 
country on the glorious victory which 
had recently crowned our naval arm; and 
especially after the contumelious manner 
in which the rulers of France had treated 
our ambassador ; after they had betrayed 
a fixed design to overturn our constitu- 
tion, and deprive us of all the blessings we 
enjoyed under it. If gentlemen would 
look at the late Declaration, the finest 
piece of composition he had ever seen, 
they would be convinced both of the sin- 
cerity of ministers, and of the insincerity 
and ambition of the enemy. Had they 
not banished the two directors who had 
betrayed a pacific disposition? While 
our insolent and ambitious foe persevered 
in his present temper, we had no alterna- 
tive left but manfully to persevere in the 
contest. 

Mr. Nicholls lamented the absence of 
Mr. Fox. He could not help recollect~ — 
ing the number of years which that right 
hon. gentleman had toiled in opposing a 
majority of that House, which supported 
the American war, the termination of 
which was principally to be ascribed to 
the unwearied perseverance of that ac- 
complished statesman. If the situation 
of the country was such as it had been 
that night described, nothing was left us 
but to pursue a dellum internecinum. It 
was his sincere wish to support royalty, 
the nobility, and the rights of the com- 
mons; the whole of which were in extreme 
danger. But while he saw it was neces- 
sary thus to wage a war proaris et fucis, 
he could not stifle his resentment against 
a minister by whose ill-advised rashness 
it was begun, and through whose inca- 
pacity its progress had been disgraced by 
disaster 4nd defeat. He could not but 
think that ministers were not sincere In 
their endeavours at neyotiation. Should 
the war be continued the funds must give 
way, and the middling class of the people 
must be inevitably ruined, and the whole 
country overwhelmed with burthens. Our 
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finances were our main object. To 
these we must attend. Even should ten 
shillings additional be laid on land, we 
should not be able to continue the war 
for three years. We owed it as a duty to 
his majesty to recommend to him a change 
of his servants. They had long been 
tried, and tried to no purpose. 

Sir W. Young asked whether, because 
a@ menace had been thrown out by the 
enemy was it prudent or necessary that 
sve should sit down in despondency? But 
it was said, that if we had sent out a per- 
* gon under full power to surrender all 
our conquests, we should have been en- 
abled stil to treat with the enemy. To 
treat! For what? for our navy? Yes, as- 
éuredly, such would be the final demand 
of the enemy, and we should be permitted 
at last, like Carthage under the tyranny 
of ancient Rome, to keep up so many 
ships only on the sea, as tnust eventually 
destroy our commerce, our liberties, our 
security, and our existence. 

The Address was then agreed to. 


The ede Answer to the Commons’ 
Address.) Tothe Address his Majesty re- 
4urned this Answer 3 

‘‘ Gentlemen; [ return you my warm- 
est thanks for this loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress, and for the expressions of your af- 
fectionate attachment to my person and 
government. The assurances of your 
firm determination to resist, to the utmost, 
the unwarrantable pretensions and inor- 
dinate ambition of the enemy, afford me 
the highest satisfaction at this important 
conjuncture. They justify the reliance 
which I have uniformly placed on the 
vigour and wisdom of your councils, and 
leave me no room to doubt that the 
strength and resources of these kingdoms 
will be effectually employed in support- 
ing our dearest interests, maintaining our 
happy constitution, and vindicating the 
honour and independence of the country.” 


Declaration respecting the Negotiation 
for Peace with France.| Nov. 3. Mr. 
Secretary Dundas presented, by command 
of his Majesty, the following 


DeEcaration respecting the Negotiation for 
Peace with France dated Westminster, 
October 28, 1797. 


His Majesty’s benevolent endeavours to 
restore tohispeople the blessings ofsecure and 
honourable peace, again repeated without 
success, have again demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the determined and per- 
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severing hostility of the government of France, 
in whose unprovoked aggression the war ori- 
ginated, and by whose boundless and destruc- 
tive ambition it is still prolonged. And while 
by the course of these transactions, continued 
proofs have been afforded to all his majesty’s 
faithful subjects, of his anxious and unremit- 
ting solicitude for their welfare, they cannot, 
at the same time, have failed to recognize in 
the uniform conduct of the enemy, the spirit 
by which the councils of France are still ac- 
tuated, and the objects to which they are di- 
rected. 

His majesty could not but feel how much 
the means of peace had been obstructed by 
the many additional difficulties which his ene- 
mies had so repeatedly thrown in the way of 
every negotiation. Nevertheless on the very 
first appearance of circumstanees in some de- 
gree more favourable to the interests of hu- 
manity, the same ardent desire fur the ease 
and happiness of his subjects induced his ma- 
jesty to rencw his overtures for terminatin 
the calamities of war: thus availing himself 
of every opening which could in any manner 
lead to secure and honourable peace, and con- 
sulting equally the wishes of his own heart 
and the principles by which his conduct has 
invariably been guided. 

New obstacles were immediately interposed 
by those who still directed the councils of 
France, and who amidst the general desire for 
peace, which they could not at that time 
openly disclaim, still retained the power of 
frustrating the wishes of their own coun- 
try, of counteracting his majesty’s bene- 
volent intentions, and of obstructing that re- 
sult, which was so necessary for the happiness 
of both nations. Difficulties of form were 
studiously created ; modes of negotiation were 
insisted upon, the most inconsistent with their 
own conduct in every other instance; the 
same spirit appeared in every step which was 
taken by them; and while the most unwar- 
ranted insinuations were thrown out, and the 
most unfounded reproaches brought forward, 
the established customs and usages, which 
have long prevailed in Europe, were purposely 
departed from even in the simplest acts which 
were to be done on their part for the renewal 
of the negotiations. All these things his ma- 
jesty determined to disregard; not as being 
insensible of their purport and tendency, nor 
unmindful of the importance of these points, 
in the public intercourse of great and inde- 
pendent nations, but resolving to defeat the 
object of these artifices, and to sufter no subor- 
dinate or inferior consideration to impede, on 
his part, the discussion of the weighty and 
extensive interests on which the termination 
of the war must necessarily depend. 

He directed his minister to repair to France 
furnished with the most ample powers, and 
instructed to communicate at once an explicit 
and detailed proposal and plan of peace, redu¢- 
ed into the shape of a regular treaty, just apd 
moderate in its principles, embracing all the 
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interests concerned, and extending to every 
subject connected with the restoration of pub- 
hic tranquillity. The communication of this 
paper delivered in the very first conference, 
was accompanied by such explanations as fully 
stated and detailed the utmost extent of his 
majesty’s views, and at the same time gave 
ample room for the examination of every dis- 
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puted point, for mutual arrangement and con. | 


cession, and for reciprocal facilities arising out 
of the progress of fair discussion. 

To this pruceeding, open and liberal beyond 
example, the conduct of his majesty’s ene- 
mies opposes the most striking contrast. 
From them no counter-project has ever yet 
been obtained: no statement of the extent or 
nature of the conditions on which they would 
conclude any peace with these kingdoms. 
Their pretensions have always been brought 
forward either as detached or as preliminary 
points, distinct from the main object of nego- 
tiation, and accompanied in every instance 
with an express reserve of farther and unex- 
plained demands. 

The points which, in pursuance of this sys- 
tem, the plenipotentiaries of the enemy pro- 
posed for separate discussion in their first 
conferences with his majesty’s minister were 
at once frivolous and offensive ; none of them 
deere of any solid advantage to France, 

ut all calculated to raise new obstacles in the 
way of peace. And to these demands was soon 
after added another, in its form unprecedented, 
in its substance extravagant, and such as 
could only originate in the most determined 
and inveterate hostility. The principle of 
mutual compensation, before expressly ad- 
mitted by coinmon consent as the just and 
equitable basis of negotiation, was now dis- 
claimed; every idea of muderation or rea- 
son, every appearance of justice was disre- 

arded: and a concession was required from 
his majesty’s plemtpotentiary, as a preliminary 
and indispensable condition of negotiation, 
which must at once have superseded all the 
objects, and precluded all the means of treat- 
ing. France, after incorporating with her 
own dominions so large a portion of her con- 
quests, and affecting to have deprived herself, 
by her own internal regulations of the power 
of alienating these valuable additions of terri- 
tory, did not scraple to demand from his ma- 
jesty the absolute and unconditional surrender 
of all that the energy of his people, and the 
valour ot his fleets and armies have conquered 


_aln the present war, either from France or from 


her allies. She required that the power of 
Great Britain should be confined within its 
Sormer limits, at the very moment when her 
own dominion was extended to a degree al- 
most unparalleled in history. She insisted, 
that in proportion to the increase of danger,the 


- means of resistance should bediminished, and 


.that his majesty should give up, without com- 
pensation, and into the hands of his enemies, 
the necessary defences of his possessions, and 


the future safeguards of his empire. Nor was | 


$ 


_ once renewed by the other. 
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even this demand brought forward as consti- 
tuting the terms of peace, but the price of ne- 
gotiation: as the condition on which alone 
his majesty was to be allowed to learn what 
farther unexplained demands were stil! re- 
serve, and to what greater sacrifices these 
un) recedented concessionsof honourand safety 
were to lead. 

Whatever were the impressions which such 
a a ean created, they did not induce the 
king abruptly to preclude the means of nego- 
tiation. In rejecting, without a moment’s 
hesitation, a demand, which could have been 
made for no other reason than because it was 
inadmissible, his majesty, from the fixed re- 
solution to avail himself of every chance of 
bringing the negotiation to a favourable issue, 
directed that an opening should still be left 
for treating on reasonable and equal grounds, 
such as might become the dignity of his 
crown, and the rank and station in Europe 
in which it has pleased the divine Providence 
to place the British nation. 

This temperate and conciliatory conduct was 
stronglyexpressiveofthe benevolence of hisma- 
jesty’s intentions; and itappeared for some time 
to have prepared the way tor that result which 
has been the uniforin object of all his mea- 
sures. Two months elapsed after his majesty 
had unequivocally and definitively refused to 
comply with the unreasonable and extrava- 
peut preliminary which had been demanded 

y his enemies. During all that time the ne- 
gotiation was continued upen, the conferences 
were regularly held, and the demand, thus. 
explicitly rejected by one party, was never 
It was not only 


_abandoned, it was openly disclaimed; assur- 
ances were given in direct contradiction to it. 
Promises were continually repeated, that his 
‘ majesty’s explicit and detailed proposals should 


at length be answered by that which could alone 
evince areal disposition to negociate with sin- 
cerity, by the dclivery of a counter project, 
ofa nature tending to facilitate the conclusion 
of peace; and the long delays of the French 
government in executing these promises, 
were excused and accounted for by an une- 
quivocal declaration, that France was con- 
certing with her allies for those sacrifices on 
their part, which might afford the means of 
proceeding in the negotiation. Week after 
week passed over in the repetition of these 
solemn engagements on the hae of his ma- 
jesty’s enemies. His desire for peace induced 
him to wait for their completion, with an 
anxiety proportioned to the importance of 
the object; nor was it much to expect, that 
his minister should at length be informed 
what was the extent and nature of the condi- 
tions on which his enemies were disposed to 
terminate the war. 

It was in this stage of the business that, 
on the 11th of September, the appointment 
of new plenipotentiaries was announced on 
the part of France, under a formal promise 
that their arrival should facilitate and expe- 
dite the work of peace. 
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To renew in a shape still more offensive 
than before, the inadmissible demand so 
long before brought forward, and so long 
abandoned, was the first act of these new 
messengers of peace. And such was now 
the undisguised impatience of the king’s ene- 
mies to terminate all treaty, and to exclude 
all prospect of accommodation, that even the 
continuance of the king’s plenipotentiary at 
the appointed place of negotiation was made 
by them to depend on his immediate com- 
plinace with a condition which his court had, 
aiwo months before, explicitly refused, and 
concerning which no farther discussion had 
since occurred. Wis reply was such as the 
occasion required; and he immediately re- 
ceived a positive and written ordcr to depart 
from France. 

The subsequent conduct of his majesty's 
enemies has aggravated even this proceeding, 
and added fresh insult to this unexampled 
outrage. ‘The insurmountable obstacles 
which they threw in the way of peace, were 
accompanied with an ostentatious profession 
of the most pacific dispositions. In cutting 
off the means of negotiation, they still pre- 
tended to retain the strongest desire to ne- 
goviate: in ordering the king’s minister to 
guit their country, they professed the hope 
of his immediate return to it: and in renew- 
ing their former inadmissible and rejected 
demand, they declared their confident ex- 
pectation Of a speedy and favourable answer. 
Yet before any answer could arrive, they pub- 
lished a declaration, announcing to their 
country the departure of the king’s minister, 
and attempting, as in every former instance, 
to ascribe to the conduct of Great Britain the 
disappointment of the general wish for peace, 
and the renewal of all the calamities of war. 
The same attempt has been prolonged in 
pasta eh communications, equally insidious 
and illusory, by which they have obviously 
intended to turnish the colour and empty pre- 
tence of a wish for peace, while they have still 
studiously and obstinately persisted in evading 
every step which could lead to the success of 
any negotiation: have continued to insist on 
the same inadmissible and extravagant pre- 
liminary, and have uniformly withheld all 
explanation, either on the particulars of the 
proness of peace so long since delivered by 

is Majesty’s minister, or on any other terms 
on which they were themselves ready to con- 
clude: and this in the vain hope, that it 
could be possible, by any artifice, to disguise 
the truth of these transactions, or that any ex- 
ercise of power, however despotic, could pre- 
vent such facts from being known, felt, and 
understood, even in France itself. 

To France, to Europe, and to the world, it 
must be manifest, that the French govern- 
ment (while thev persist in their present sen- 
timents) leave his majesty without an alter- 
native, unless he were prepared to surrender 
and sacrifice to the undisguised ambition of 
his enemies the honour of his crown and the 
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safety of his dominions. It must be mani- 
fest, that, instead of showing, on their part, 
any inclination to meet his majesty’s pacific 
overtures on any moderate terms, they have 
never brought themselves to state any terms 
(however exorbitant) on which they were 
ready to conclude peace. They have asked 
asa preliminary (and in the fourm the most 
arrogant and offensive) concessions which the 
compurative situation of the two countries 
would have rendered extravagant in any stage 
of negotiation ; which were directly contrary 
to their own repeated professions; and which, 
nevertheless, they peremptorily required to 
be complied with in the very outset ; reserv- 
ing an unlimited power of afterwards accu- 
mulating, from time to time, fresh demands, 
increasing in proportion to every new conces- 
sion. 

On the other hand, the terms proposed by 
his majesty have been stated in the most 
clear, open, and unequivocal manner. The 
discussion of all the points to which they 
relate, or of any others which the enemy 
might bring forward as the terms of peace, 
has been, on his majesty’s part, repeatedly 
called for, as often promised by the French 
plenipotentiaries, but to this day has never 
yet been obtained. The rupture of the ne- 
gotiation is not therefore to be ascribed to 
any pretensions (however inadmissible) urged 
as the price of peace; not to any ulumate 
difference on terms, however exorbitant; but 
to the evident and fixed determination of the 
enemy to prolung the contest, and to pursue, 
at all hazards, their hostile designs against 
the prosperity and safety of these kingdoms. 

While this determination continues to pre- 
vail, his majesty’s earnest wishes and endea- 
vours to restore peace to his subjects must 
be fruitless. But his sentiments remain un- 
altered. He looks with anxious expectation 
to the moment when the government of 
France may show a disposition and spirit in 
any degree corresponding to his own. And 
he renews, even now, aiid before all Europe, 
the solemn declaration, that, in spite of re- 
peated provocations, and at the very moment 
when his claims have been strengthened and 
confirmed by that fresh success which, by the 
blessing of Providence, has recently attended 
his arms, he is yet ready (if the calamities of 
war can now be closed) to conclude peace on 
the same moderate and equitable ‘principles 
and terms which he has betore proposed: 
the rejection of such terms must now, more 
than ever, demonstrate the implacable ani- 
mosity and insatiable ambition of those with 
whom he has to contend, and to them alone 
must the future consequences of the prolon- 
gation of the war be ascribed. 

If such unhappily is the spirit by which 
they are still actuated, his majesty can nel- 
ther hesitate as to the principles of his own 
conduct, nor doubt the sentiments and deter- 
mivation of his people. He will not be want- 
ing to them, and he is confident they will not 
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be wanting to themselves. He has an anxi- 
ous, but a sacred and indispensable duty to 
fulfil: he will discharge it with resolution, 
constancy, and firmness. Deeply as he must 
regret the continuance of a war, so destruc- 
tive in its progress, and so burthensome even 
in its success, he knows the character of the 
brave people whose interests and honour are 
entrusted to him. These itis the first object 
of his life to maintain; and he 1s convinced, 
that neither the resources nor the spirit of his 
kingdoms will be found inadequate to this 
arduous contest, or unequal to the importance 
and value of the objects which are at stake. 
He trusts, that the favour of Providence, by 
which they have always hitherto been sup- 
ported against all their enemies, will be still 
extended to them; and that, under this pro- 
tection, his faithful subjects, by a resolute and 
vigorous application of the means which they 
possess, will be enabled to vindicate the in- 
dependence of their country, and to resist 
with just indignation the assumed superiority 
of an enemy, against whom they have fought 
with the courage, and success, and glory of 
their ancestors; and who aims at nothing 
less than to destroy at once whatever has 
contributed to the prosperity and greatness 
of the British empire; all the channels of its 
industry, and all the sources of its power; its 
security from abroad, its tranquillity at home; 
and, ee all, that constitution, on which 
alone depends the undisturbed enjoyment of 
its religion, laws, and liberties. 


Papers respecting the Negotiation for 
Peace with France.) Mr. Secretary 
Dundas also presented, by his Majesty's 
command, the following 


Papers RESPECTING THE NEGOTIATION FOR 
Peace witH FRANCE. 


No. 1.—Orrictat Note from lord Grenville 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
French Republic; dated Westminster, ist 
June, 1797. 


The signature of the preliminaries of a 
peace, the definitive conclusion of which is 
to put an end to the continental war, appears 
to afrord to the two governments of Great 
Britain and France a natural opportunity and 
new facilities for the renewal of pacific negotia- 
tions between them: a part of the obstacles, 
which might have retarded this salutary work, 
no longer existing; and the mterests to be 
treated of being, alter this event, neither so 
exteusive nor so complicated as they were 
before. 

The court of London, always desirous of 
employing such means as are best calculated 
to contribute to this object, so interesting to 
the happiness of the two nations, is unwilling 
to omit renewing to the French government 
the assurance of the continuance of its dispo- 
sitions On this subject. And the undersigned 
is authorized to propose to the minister for 
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foreign affairs to enter without delay, and in 
such manner as shall be judged the most ex- 
pedient, upon the discussion of the views and 
pretensions of each party for the reculation 
of the preliminaries of a peace, which may 
be definitively arranged at the future congress. 

As soon as the forin of this negotiation 
shall have been agreed upon, the British go- 
vernment will be ready to concur in it, by 
taking on its part such measures as are the 
most proper for accelerating the re-establish- 
ment of the public tranquillity. 

(Signed) 


No. 2.—OrricraL Nore from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Jord Grenville; dated 
Paris, 16th Prairial, 5th year of the French 
Republic. (June 4th, 1797.) 


The undersigned minister for forcign affairs 
of the French ‘Republic lost no time in layin 
before the Executive Directory the note whic 
was transmitted to him on the Ist of June 
(O.S.) by lord Grenville in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty. He is directed to answer 
it.—The Executive Directory sees with satis- 
faction the desire which the cabinet of St. 
James’s expresses to put an end, at length, 
to the calamities of war.—It will receive with 
eagerness the overtures and proposals which 
shall be made to it by the court of England.— 
The Executive Directory desires notwithstand- 
ing, that the negotiations should be set on 
foot at once for a ‘jehnitive treaty. This pro- 
ceeding appears to the Directory preferable to 
a congress, of which the result must be re- 
mote, and which does not correspond with 
the ardent desire that it has to re-establish, 
as quickly as possible, peace between the two 


powers, 
(Signed) 


No.3.—Orrictax Norte from lord Grenville to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated 
Westininster, 8th June, 1797. 


The court of London has received, with 
the greatest satisfaction, the assurances of the 
dispositions of the Executive Directory to en- 
tertain with eagerness the pacific overtures of 
Great Britain, as well as of its desire to re- 
establish, as soon as possible, peace between 
the two powers. 

Anxious to contribute to itin evety thing 
which can depend upon itself, the British go- 
vernment will not delay to send to Paris, or 
to such other place, upon the continent, as 
may be agrced upon, a minister, to treat and 
conclude with the plenipotentiary, who shall 
be appointed by the Executive Directory. 

The undersigned is directed to desire to 
know the wish of the Directory, as to the 
place of the negotiation, in order that a speedy 
determination may be taken here upon that 
subject; and to request the minister for fo- 
reivn affairs to send him, without delay, the 
necessary passports, to enable the king’s 
plenipotentiary to repair immediately to his 
destination. The question of signing prelini- 


GRENVILLE, 


Cu. Drracrorx. 
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nary or definitive articles, will necessarily | proposal of the French government with res- 
depend upon the progress and turn of the ne-| pect to the place of negotiation, and consents 
otiations, to which, on the part of Great| that Lisle shall be appointed as the place of 
ritain, will be brought the most sincere de- | mecting for the respective plenipotentiaries : 
sire for the speedy re-establishment of peace. | —It being always understood, that the king's 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. pune ey shall have liberty to dispatch 
No. 4.--Orrrcrat Nore from the Minister for | 01° COUNEHS ice Mlb rs ae oe by 
pee : lord Grenville: dated | ¥2Y of Calais; and that the English vessels, 
Foreign Affairs, to lor > 11th, | 2PPointed for keeping up this communication, 
Paris, 23d Prairial, 5th Year. (June 11th, | shall be allowed freely to gu into, and come 
1797.) out of, the port of Calais, and to pass in per- 
The Executive Directory of the French Re- , fect safety between that city aud Dover. 
public has seen with satisfaction, by the offi- | | With respect to the passport, the under- 
cial note of lord Grenville, dated June &th | signed finds himself under the necessity of 
O. S.), that the court of London shows itself | remarking that the terms in which this instru- 
isposed to set on fvot, without delay, the | ment is drawn up, differ from the usual form, 
negotiation, for which it has lately made an by the particular description which is inserted 
overture. Filled with the same eagerness, | in them, of the nature and extent of the 
convinced that the intentions of the British | powers, and of the mission of the king’s ple- 
overnment are such as itdescribes them, the , nipotentiary. ; 
irectory has directed the undersigned, mi-| This new form appears liable to produce, 
nister for foreign affairs, to transmit to lord im many instances, considerable inconve- 
Grenville the necessary passports for a minis- | nience; and according to the terms used in 
ter furnished with full powers for the purpose | this particular instance, it would have the 
of negotiating a definitive and separate treaty | disadvantage of nut answering exactly to the 
of Peace with the French republic. The| powers and the mission of the minister in 
Executive Directory has fixed upon the com- | question. : : 
mune of Lisle as the place of meeting for the | | His full powers, drawn up in the usual 
respective plenipotentiaries. form, will include every case; and without 
(Signed) Cu. Deracrorx. prescribing to him any particular mode of 


.. , | Negotiation, will give him the most unlimited 
serene a ae dated Paris, 23d Prairial, | authority to conclude any articles or treaties, 
5th year. 


whether preliminary or definitive, as might 
Liberty, Equality. | Fraternity, Union, | best conduce to the speedy re-establishment 
In the name of the French Republic. 


of peace, which is the sole object of his mis- 
To all officers, civil and military, charged 


sion. 
to maintain public order in the different de- | But the court of London does not by any 
partments of France, and to make the French 


means make a point of concluding a _prelimi- 
name respected abroad nary treaty, and would prefer only that mode, 
Allow to pass freely — fur- 


whatever it may be, which shall be found the 
nished with the full powers of his Britannic best calculated to accelerate the conclusion of 
Majesty for the purpose of negotiating, con- 


peace. 
pode ee The king’s plenipotentiary then will be 
cluding, and signing a definitive and separate 7 : 
treaty of ace wih the French Republic, equally ready, and authorized to begin the 
Native of, &c. &e. 


negotiation without delay, upon either footing; 
oing to Lisle, department of the north, upon the footing of a preliminary treaty—or 
the race appointed for the negotiation, with- 


should such continue to be the wish of the 
out giving or suffering any hindrance to be Directory, upon that of a definitive treaty. 
given to him. 


As to what regards the question of a sepa- 
This passport shall be in force for rate treaty—there would be no objection to 
decades only 


settling, by atreaty ofthis kind, whatever 

ie es relates to the respective interests of France 

Given at Paris the 3d Prairial, 5th year | and of Great Britain, as has been usually the 
of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

The minister for foreign affairs, 


practice in similar cases: but the king can- 
not allow any doubt tu subsist as to his inten- 

(Signed) Cu. DEcacrorx. tion of providing for what is due to the in- 
By the mini terests of his ally her most faithful majesty. 

y the minister, dj f th Metolee hi 
(Signed) TT. Gurravet, sec. gen. | Ad in a a r the same principles, his 
No. 6—Orricrat Note from lord Grenville, to | MUCsty w! poh Ueto cate teen ee 
he Mini for Foreion Affairs: dated | Piavations with respect to the interests of 
wr : ead Ta aA ; ao ated | Spain and Holland as may appear necessary 

PAE e ipa rera es for the re-establishment of peace. 

The undersigned has received from the mi-; After this frank and precise explanation, 
nister for foreign affairs of the French Re- | the British government is persuaded that the 
public his official note, with the passport; Directory will not delay to transmit to them 
which accompanied it. | a passport for the British plenipotentiary and 
The court of London willingly accepts the | hissujt in the usual form, and such as was 
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sent in the month of October last for the 


mission with which lord Malmesbury was 
then charged. 
In this expectation, and for the saké of 


avoiding all delay, his majesty has already 
made choice of the same minister to repre- 
sent him on this important occasion. And 
the undersigned is charged to inquire on what 
day the French plenipotentiary will be at 
Lisle, in order that lord Malmesbury may 
arrive there at the same time. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


No. 7.—Orricrat Nore from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to lord Grenville; dated 
Paris, 2 Messidor. (June 20, 1797.) 


The undersigned minister for foreign affairs 
has laid before the Directory, immediately 
upon its receipt, the official note addressed 
to him by lord Grenville, dated June 17th, 
1797, (O.S.) He loses no time in replying to 
it, according to the orders which he has re- 
ceived. 

The Directory, partaking most sincerely in 
the pacific sentiments which his Britannic 
Majesty announces, and wishing to bring the 
negotiations as quickly as possible to a happy 
issue, persists in requiring that the respcctive 
plenipotentiaries shall begin immediately 
upon their meeting to treat of a definitive 
treaty. The Directory accepts, with satisfac- 
tion, the consent of his Britannic Majesty 
upon this subject, expressed in the note of 

rd Grenville. 

The Directory consents that his Britannic 
Majesty shall make, by his plenipotentiary, 

proposals or stipulations as he shall think 
proper for her most faithful majesty, asin re- 
turn the plenipotentiaries of the republic will 
do for their allies his Catholic Majesty and 
the Batavian republic.. 

The Directory consents that the negotiation 
shall be opened with lord Malmesbury. An- 
other choice would, however, have appeared 
to the Directory to augur more favourably 
for the speedy conclusion of peace. 

The Directory requires that it shall be esta- 
blished as a principle, that each English 
packet boat, which shall bave brought over 
either the plenipotentiary or a courier, shall 
return without delay, and shall not be allowed 
to make any stay. The Directory will give 
orders that a French packet boat shall be fur- 
nished, without delay, to each of the couriers 
whom the plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty s dispatch. The Directory de- 
sires, at the same time, that the couriers 
should not be sent too frequently; the fre- 

uent sending of them having been one of 
the principal causes of the ruptuse of the 
former negotiation. 

After the above explanation, it becomes 
unnecessary to transmit to lord Grenvule a 
new passport; the restrictions which he ap- 

rehended were to be found in that which 
been addressed to him, being entirely done 
away. The French plenipotentiaries will have 
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arrived at Lisle by the time at which lord 
Malmesbury can himself be there. 
(Signed) Ca. Deracrurx. 


No. 8.—Orricrat Notes from lord Grenville to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs; dated 
Westminster, 26th June, 1797. 


The undersigned has laid before the king 
the official note of the French government, 
which he received the 23rd of the present 
month. As to the two first articles of this 
note both parties are agreed. On this point 
therefore there is nothing to be added to the 
explanations already given: in consequence 
of which explanations lord Malmesbury will, 
without delay, proceed to Lisle to enter into 
@ negotiation with the French plenipoten- 
tiaries for the completion of a definitive treaty. 
The remark of the Directory upon the choice 
which his majesty has thought fit to make of 
his plenipotentiary, being certainly of a na- 
ture not to require any answer. 

The British government agrees to the ar- 
rangement proposed for the packet boats; 
provided that a French packet boat shall be 
furnished regularly, and without the least 
delay, for each courier which the British ple- 
nipotentiary shall find it necessary to dis- 
patch ; the exercise of his incontestable right 
in this respect being to be governed by his 
own discretion only, with a view to bringing 
the negotiation with which he is charged to 
a speedy and successful end. 

With regard to the rupture of the last ne- 
gotiation, the circumstances and the motives 
of it are known to all Europe; and it is not 
at the moment of entering into a new pacific 
discussion that the British government con- 
ceives that it can be of any use to recall 
them to recollection. 

Lord Malmesbury will set out from London 
on the SOth of thts munth to proceed to 
Calais; from whence he will arrange his de- 
parture according to the notification he ma 
receive of the day on which the French mi- 
nisters may reach Lisle. 

(Signed) Grenvitre. 
No. 9.—Orricrat Norte from the Mimister for 

Foreign Affairs to lord Grenville; dated 

Paris, 11 Messidor, 5th year (June 29, 

1797). 


The undersigned minister for Foreign 
Affairs lost no time in laying before the Exe- 
cutive Directory the Official Note addressed 
to him by lord Grenville, dated the 26th June 
(O. S.) 8th of the present month Messidor. 

In answer to this nore he has the honour 
to declare to lord Grenville, that the pleni- 
potentiaries charged by the Directory with 
the negotiation, are already assembled at 
Lisle, and that the conferences may be set on 
foot as soon as the pene tenuany of his 
Britannic Majesty shall have arrived there. 
Provision has been made that there shall 
never be a want of packet boats for the cou- 
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riers which he shall‘ think proper to send to 
London. 

The undersigned at the same time ap- 
prizes lord Grenville, that a copy of this note 
will be delivered to lord Malmesbury on his 
arrival at Calais, in order that there may he 
nothing to hinder his immediate departure 


for Lisle. 
(Signed) 


No. 10.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville, dated Lisle, 
July 6th, Thursday, 8 P. M. 1797. 


My Jord ;—Having had this morning my 
first conference with the French plenipoten- 
tiaries, and having mutually exchanged our 
full powers, I think it my duty to dispatch a 
messenger, in order that his majesty may 
have the earliest information of this circum- 
stance. My dispatch however must be con- 
fined to this alone, as nothing whatever has 
yet passed relative to the negotiation itself. 


No. 11.—Cory of the full Powers of the 
French Plenipotentiaries. 


Equality. Liberty. 
Extract from the registers of the delibe- 
rations of the Executive Directory. 


Paris the SOth Prairial, 5th year of the 
French Republic, One and Indivisible. 


The Executive Directory, after having 
heard the Report of the minister for Foreign 
Affairs, decrees as follows : 

The citizens Letourneur, heretofore mem- 
ber of the Executive Directory, Pleville le 
Pelfey, and Maret, are authorized to nego- 
ciate with the minister plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic Majesty, the treaty of peace to be 
concluded between the French Republic and 
Great Britain. The Directory gives them 
the necessary full powers for agreeing upon 
and signing the articles of the treaty to be 
made. They shall conform themselves to 
the instructions which have been, or shall be 
* given to them by the Executive Directory, to 
whom they shall render an account of the 
progress and the issue of the negotiations. 

They are equally authorized, and under the 
same conditions, to stipulate for the allies of 
the Republic, his Catholic Majesty and the 
Batavian Republic. . 

The citizen Colchen, appointed secretary 
general to the French legation, is authorized 
to assist at the conferences, to afford the in- 
formation which shall be required of him, 
and to take a note of what shall be agreed 
upon and settled. The present decree shall 
not be printed for the present. 


A true Copy. 
: Pd President of the 


Executive Directury, 
Carnor. 
By the Executive Directory, 
the Secretary General, 
LaGarpe. 


Cu. Drevacrorx. 


‘J 
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No. 12.—Extract of a Dispatch from Tord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville, dated Lisle, 
Tuesday, 11th July, 1797. 


I had the honour m my last, by Brooks, of 
the 6th instant, to inform your lordship of 
my arrival here, of the manner in which I 
had been received, and of my having, im the 
usual form, exchanged my full powers wi 
ihe French plenipotentiartes. 

On Friday the 7th at noon we held cur 
second conference. 

I opened this second conference with the 
French plenipotentiaries, by saying, that I 
myself had no observations to make on their 
full powers which appeared to be conforma- 
ble to those usually given by the Directory to 
their plenipotentiaries, and of course must 
be considered as sufficient for the purposes 
expressed ‘in them; that I, however, had 
transmitted them by a messenger to my court, 
and reserved to myself the right of commu- 
nicating any objections or remarks which I 
might receive by the return of my messen- 
ger, relative to them. 

M. le Tourneur, to whom, as president of 
the commission, I addressed myself, replied, 
that they had taken precisely the same steps. 
as myself; that they considered the full 
powers I had given in, as in due form, and 
sufficient; but that they also reserved to 
themselves the same right, in regard to im- 
structions they might receive frum the Diree- 
tory on this subject, as I had claimed im. re- 
gard to my court. 

To this, of course, I assented. 

On Saturday the 8th instant, I gave m the 
rojet precisely as I had received it from your 
ordship; a copy of which (A.) as it is trans 

ae into French, I thuk it my duty to in- 
close. 

One of the French plenipotentiaries pro- 
posed that some time should be given them 
to take the proposals I had made into consi- 
deration, and begeed of me merely for the sake 
of accuracy, and to help their memory, that 
I would be good enough either to let M. Col- 
chen put down on paper, or myself send them 
a note containing the words with which I 
wished the articles left in blank to be filled 
up. I readily acquiesced in the latter mode, 
and immediately on my return sent them the 
inclosed note (B). 

On Sunday evening I received the inclosed 
note (C.) from the French plenfpotentiaries, 
and in consequence of it went to the pro- 
posed conference yesterday. 

One of the French plenipotentrartes in- 
formed me on the subject of the projet I had 
given them, and the note with which I had 
accompanied it, that as these papers contain 
many points on which their mstructions did 
not enable them to answer, they had, after 
having given thema very serious aftention, sent 
them, with such observations as they 
thought it their duty to make on them, to 
the Directory, aud that the moment they re- 
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ceived an answer, they would communicate it 
to me. But that in the meanwhile, not to 
delay the progress of the negotiation, they 
wished that several points which he termed 
insulated, but which, though not referred to 
in our projet, were, he said, inseparably con- 
nected with the general subject of peace, 
might be discussed and got rid of now if I had 
no objection, and that it was with this view 
they requested me to meet them.—On 
my not expressing any disapprobation to this 
mode of proceeding, one of the French ple- 
mipotentiaries began, by saying, that in the 
Shamebags of the treaty the title of king of 
‘rance was used; that this title they con- 
tended could no longer be insisted on, the 
abolition of it was in a manner essential to 
the full acknowledgment of the French Re- 
parks, and that as it was merely titular as 
ar as related to his majesty, but quite other- 
wise in the sense in which it applied to them, 
he hoped it would not be considered es an 
important concession. 
informed him, that on all former occa- 
sions, a separate article had been agreed to, 
which appeared to me te answer every pur- 
pose they required, and which it was my in- 
tention, as the treaty advanced, to have 
posed, as proper to make part of this. The 
article (the first of the separate ones in the 
treaty of 1783) was then read; but they ob- 
cted to it, as not fully mesting their views. 
t was to the title itself, as well as te any 
right which might be supposed to arise fram 
it, that they objected. I could scarce allow 
myself to treat this mode of reasoning se- 
riously. I endeavoured to make them feel 
that it was cavilling for a mere word; that 
it was creating difficulties where none existed ; 
and that if all the Freach monarchs in the 
course of three centuries had allowed this to 
stand in the preamble of all treaties and 
transactions between the two countries, I 
could not conceive, after its having been used 
for sv a period without any claim or 
sion being set forth in consequence of 
it, how it could now affect either the dignity, 
security, or importance of the republic—that 
in fact such titles have ever been considered 
as indefeasable, and as memorials and re- 
cords of former greatness, and not as preten- 
sions to present power—end I quoted the 
ttles of the kings of Sardinia and Naples, &c. 
as examples exactly in point. I argued how- 
ever in vain. They treated it very gravely, 
and made s0 strong 4 stand upon it, that I 
could not avoid taking it for reference, which 
I thought it better todo, than feeling as I 
did at the moment, to push the conversation 
farther. 
The second msulated point was a very me- 
terial one indeed, aad which, although it has 
been adverted to as a proposal that might 
possibly be brought-forward, 1 confess came 
upon we unexpectedly.—It was to ask either 
a restitution of the ships taken and destroyed 
at Toulon, or an equivalent for them. ‘hey 
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erence this claim on ane Peay de. 
aration made by lord’ Hood on his takin 

possession of Toulon; and on the eigh 
article of the declaration of the committee of 
the sections to him. They said, peace they 
hoped was about to be re-established ; that 
his majesty, in acknowledging the Republic, 
admitted that a sovereignty existed in the 
French government; and of course that the 
ships, held only as a deposit by England tll 
this legal authority was admitted, ought now 
to be restored. I replied that this claim was 
so perfectly unlooked for, that it was impos- 
sible for me to have been provided for it in 
my instructiens, and that I could therefore 
only convey my own private sentiments on 
it, which were, that they could not have de- 
vised a step more likely to defeat the great 
end of our mission. One of the French ple- 
nipotentiaries said, that he mney hoped 
not; that without a restitution of the ships 
an equivalent might be found to effect the 
purpose desired, since their great object was, 
that something should appear to prove that 
this just demand had not been overlooked by 
them, and was not left unsatisfied by us. I 
told him fairly, I did not see where this equi- 
valent was to be found, or how it could be 
appreciated; and that considering the Aina 
advantages France had already obtained by 
the war, and those she was likely to obtain 
from the act of condescension I had already 
intimated his majesty was disposed to make 
in order to restore peace, was much sure 
prised, and deeply concerned at what I heard, 
I trusted, therefore, that this very inadmissi- 
ble proposal would be withdrawn. They said 
it was not in their power; and one of them, 
from a written paper before him, which he 
said were his instructions, read to me 
words to the effect I have already stated. 

Their third question was as to any mort- 
gage we might have upon the Low Countries, 
m consequence of money lent to the Empe- 
ror by Great Britain.—They wished to know 
if any such existed, since as they had taken 
the Low Countries charged with all their 'in- 
cumbrances, they were to declare that they 
should not consider themselves bound to ane 
swer apy mortgage given for money lent to 
the Emperor, for the purpose of carrying on 
war aes them. 

I told them that without replying to this 
question, supposing the case to exist, the ex- 
ception they required should have been stated 
in their treaty with the Emperor, and could 
not at all be mixed up. in ours; that if they 
bad taken the Low Countries as they stood 
charged with all their incumbrances, there 
could be no doubt what these words meant, 
and that if no exception was stated in the 
first instance, none could be made with a 
retro-active effect. ; 

The French plenipotentiaries, however, 
were aS tenacious on this point as on the 
other two; and as I found to every argument 
I used that they constantly opposed their 
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instructions, I had nothing to do but to desire 
that they would Ae me 2 written paper stat- 
ing their three claims, in order that I might 
immediately transmit it to your lordship; and 


on this being promised, our conference broke 


up. | 
. Between four and five P. M. yesterday, I 
received the inclosed note (D), and I have 
lost no time since it is in my possession in 
preparing to send away a messenger, as inde- 
pendent of the disagreeable subjects brought 
forward in this last conference, and which it 
is material should be communicated without 
delay, I am anxious his majesty should be in- 
formed of what has piaaed in general up to 
this day, as it may phil urnish some 
ideas as to the possible event of the nego- 
tiation. | 
No. 1$.—(A.) Prosecr delivered by lord Mal- 
mesbury to the French Plenipotentiaries; 
Sth July 1797. 


Prosect or a Treaty or Peace. 


Be it known to all those whom it shall or. 
may In any manner concern. The most se- 
rene and most potent prince George the third 
by the grace of God, king of Great Britain 
France, and Ireland, duke of Brunswick an 
1.unenburgh, arch-treasurer and elector of the 
holy Roman empire, and the Executive Direc- 
tory of the French Republic, being equallyde- 
Strous to put an end to the war, which has 
tor some time past subsisted between the do- 
minions of the twe parties, have named and 
constituted for their plenipotentiaries, char 
with the concluding and signing of the defini- 
live treaty of peace: viz. the king of Great 
Hritain, the lord baron of Malmesbury, a peer 
of the kingdom of Great Britain, knight of 
the most honourable order of the Bath, privy 
councillor to his Britapnic Majesty, and the 
Execulive Directory of the French Republic, 
ee ' who, after having exchanged 
their respective full powers, have agreed upon 
the following Articles : 


' J.— As soon as this treaty shall be signed 
and ratified, there shall be an universal and 
perpetual peace as well by 6ea as by land, and 
® sincere and constant friendship between 
the two contracting parties, and their domi- 
rions and territories, and people, without 
exception of ¢ither places or persons; so that 
the high contracting parties shall give the 
greatest attention to the maintaining between 
themselves and their said dominions, territo- 
ries, and people, this reciprocal friendship and 
intercourse, without permitting hereafter, on 
either part, any kind of hostilities to be com- | 
mitted either by sea or by land, for any cause, 
or under any pretence whatsoever. There 
shall be a general oblivion and amnesty of | 
every thing which may have been done or ; 
committed by either party towards the other 
before or sincethe commencement of the war ; 
and they shall carefully avoid for the future 
every thing which might prejudice the union 
happily re-established, 
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Immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of this treaty, orders shall be sent to 
the armies and squadrons of both parties to 
stop all hostilities, and for the execution of 
this article, sea passes shall be given on each 
side to the ships dispatched to carry the - 
news of peace to the possessions of the two 
parties, 

II.—The treaties of peace of Nimeguen of 
1678 and 1679, of Ryswick of 1697, and of 
Utrecht of 1718; that of Baden of 1714, that 
of the Triple Alliance of the Hague of 1717; 
that of the Quadruple Alliance of London of 
1718; the Treaty of Peace of Vienna of 1736; 
the Definitive Treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 
1748 ; the Definitive Treaty of Paris of 1763; 
and that of Versailles of 1783, serve as a basis 
and foundation to the peace, and to the pre- 
sent treaty. And for this Sil they are 
all renewed and confirmed in best form, 
so that they are to be exactly observed for the 
future in their full tenor, and religiously exe- 
cuted by both parties in all the points which 
shall not be derogated from by the present 
treaty of peace. 

IIIl.—All the prisoners taken on either side 
2s well by land as by sea, and the hostages 
carried away or given during the war, shall 
be restored without ransom, in six weeks at 
latest, to be computed from the day of the 
exchange spare ratifications “i ps resent 
treaty.— Eac respectively dischargin 
the sAvaticel Pihich shall have been tate 
for the subsistence and maintenance of their 
hassle in the country where they shall have 

een detained, according to the receipts at- 
tested accounts, and other authentic vouchers, 
which shall be furnished on each side; and 
security shall be reciprocally given for the 
pment of the debts which the prisoners may 

ave contracted in the countries where they 
may have been detained, until their entire re- 
ease. 

IV.—With respect to the rights of fishe 
on the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, 
and of the islands adjacent, and in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, the two parties shall return 
to the same situation in which they stood 
respectively, according tothe treaties and en- 
gagements subsisting at the period of the com- 
mencement of the war. And with this view, 
his majesty consents to restore to France, in 
full right the islands of Saint Pierre and Mi- 
quelon. 

V.—The same principle of the state of pos- 
session before the war, is adopted by mutual 
consent, with respect to all other possessions 
and rights on both sides, in every part of the 
world ; save only the exceptions which are sti- 
pulated by the subsequent articles of this 
treaty. And, to this intent, all possessions or 
territories which have or may have been con- 
quered by one of the parties from the other 
(and not specially excepted in this treaty) shall 
be restored to the party to whom they be- 
longed at the commencement of the present 
war, 
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From this principle of mutual restitution, 
the two parties have agreed to except 
which, shall remain to his 
Britannic majesty, in full sovereignty. 
‘VII.—In all cases of restitution provided by 
the present treaty, the fortresses shall be res- 
tored in the same condition in which they 
now are, and no injury shall be done to any 
works that have been constructed since the 
conquest of them. 

[.—It is also d, that in every case 
of restitution or cession provided by any of 
the articles of this treaty, the term of three 
years from the date of the notification of the 
treaty, in the eee territory or place res- 
tored or ceded, shall be allowed to persons of 
whatever description, residing or being in the 
said territory or place, possessed of property 
therein under any title existing before the 
war, or which has since devolved to them by 
the laws then existing; during which term of 
three years they shall remain and reside un- 
molested in the exercise of their religion, and 
in the enjoyment of their possessions and ef- 
fects, upon the conditions and titles under 
which they so acquired the same, without be- 
ing liable in any manner, or under any pre- 
tence, to be prosecuted or sued for their past 
conduct, except as to the discharge of just 
debts to individuals; and that all those who, 
within the time of months after the 
Notification of this treaty, shall declare to the 
government, then established, their intention 
to withdraw themselves, or their effects, and 
to remove to some other place, shall have and 
obtain, within one month after such declara- 
tion full liberty to depart and to remove their 
effects, or to sell and dispose of the same, 
whether moveable or immoveable, at any 
time within the said period of three years, 
without any restraint or hinderance, except 
on account of debts at any time contracted, 
or of any criminal prosecution for acts 
done subsequent to the notification of this 


arc 
IX.—As it is necessary to appointa certain 
period for the restitutions herein-before sti- 
pulated, itis agreed that the same shall take 
place in Europe within (one month) in Africa 
America within (three months) and in 
Asia within (six months) after the ratification 
ef the present treaty. 

X.—For preventing the revival of the law 
_ suits which have been ended in the territories 
to be restored by virtue of this treaty, it is 
agreed that the judgments in private causes 
pronounced in the last resort, and which have 
ecquired the force of matters determined, shall 
be confirmed and executed according to their 
form and tenor. 

XI.—The decision of the prizes and seizures 
of ships and their cargoes taken at sea or seiz- 
ed in the ports of either country, prior to the 
hostilities, shall be referred to the respective 
courts of justice; so that the legality of the 
said prizes and seizures shall be decided ac- 
cording to the law of nations, and to treaties, 
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in the courts of justice of the nation which 
shall have made the capture or ordered the 
seizures. And in order to prevent all causes 
of complaint and dispute which may arise on 
account of prizes which may be made at seg 
after the Secing of this treaty, it is recipro- 
cally agreed that the vessels and effects which 
may be taken in the British channel, and in 
the North seas, after the space of twelve days, 
to be computed from the exchange of the rati- 
fications of this treaty, shall be restored on 
each side :—That the term shall be one month 
from the British channel and the North seas, 
as far as the Canary islands inclusively, whe- 
ther in the ocean or in the Mediterranean :— 
two months from the said Canary islands, as 
far as the equinoctial line or equator :—three 
months from the equator to any part of the 
Westward of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Eastward of Cape Horn :—and Fastly, five 
months in all other parts of the world, without 
any exception or any more particular descrip- 
tion of time or place. 

XII.—The allies of the two parties, that is 
to say, her most faithful majesty as ally of his 
Britannic Majesty, and his Catholic Majestv 
andthe Batavian Republic as allies of the 
French Republic, shall t be invited by the two 
contracting parties to accede to this peace on 
the terms and conditions specified in the three 
following articles : the execution of which the 
said two contracting parties reciprocally gua- 
rantee to each other, being thereto respec- 
tively authorized by their above-mentioned 
allies :—and the two contracting parties fur- 
ther agree, that if their allies respectively 
shall not have so acceded within the space of 
two months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tionv ef this treaty, the Miooke) so refusing to 
accede, shall not receive from its ally any aid 
or succour of any nature during the further 
continuance of the war. | 

XIII.—His Britannic Majesty engages to 
conclude a definitive peace with his Catholic 
Majesty on the footing of the state of posses- 
siun before the war, with the exception of 

. which shall re- 
main in full sovereignty with his Britannick 
Majesty. 

XIV.—His Britannic Majesty in like man- 
ner engages to conclude adefinitive peace with 
the Batavian Republic on the same footing of 
the state of oan before the war, with the 
exception o 

which shal] remain to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty in full sovereignty, and of 
which 
rie be ceded to his majesty in exchange 
or 

In consideration of these restitutions, to be 
hereby made to his Britannic Majesty, all 
property belonging to the prince of Orange, in 
the month of Decembcr 1794, and which has 
been seized and confiscated since that period, 
shall berestored to him, or a full equivalent in 
money givenhim forthesame. And the French 


Republic farther engages to procure for him, 
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at the general peace, am adequate compensa- 
tion for the loss of his offices and dignities in 
the United Provinces; and the persons who 
have been imprisoned or banisbed, or whose 
property has been sequestered or confiscated 
in the said Republic, on account of their at- 
tachment to the interests of the house of 
Orange, or to the former government of the 
United Provinces, shall be released, and 
shall be atliberty to return to their country, and 
to reside therein, and to enjoy their property 
there, conforming themselves to the laws and 
constitution there established. 

XV.—The French Republic engages te con- 
clude a definitive peace with ber most faithful 
majesty on the same footing, of the state of 

ssessiop before the war; and without any 

arther demand or burthensome ceadition be- 
mg made on either side. 

VI.—All the stipulations contained in 
this treaty respecting the time and manner of 
making the restitutions therein mextioned, and 
all the privileges thereby reserved to the inha- 
bitants or proprietors in the islands or territo- 
ries restored or ceded, shall apply in like man- 
ner to the restitutions to be inate by virtue of 
any the three last articles, viz. the XIIIth, 
XIVth, and XVth, except in those instances 
where the same may be derogated from by the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned. 

XVII.—AlIl formertreaties of peace between 
the respective pares to whom the said three 
articles relate, and which subsisted and were 
i force at the commencement of hostilities 
between them respectively, shall be renewed, 
except in such instances only where the same 
mv be dcrogated from by mutual consent; 
and the articles of this treaty for the restora- 
tion of prisoners, the cessation of hostilities, 
and the decision relative to prizes and sei- 
aures, shall equally apply to the respective par- 
ties to whom the said three articles relate, and 
shall be held to be m full force between them, 
as soon as they shall respectively and in due 
form have acceded to this treaty. 

XVIII.—All sequestrations imposed by any 
of the parties named in this treaty, on the 
rights, properties, or debts, of individuals be- 
longing to any other of the said parties, shall 
be taken off, and the property of whatever 
kind shallbe restored in the fullest manner to 
the lawful owner; or just compensation be 
made for it: and all complaints of injury done 
40 private property, contrary to ae usual 
practice and rules of war, and all claims of 
private rights or property which belonged to 
individuals at the periods of the commence- 
ment of hostilities respectively, between the 
said parties, viz. Great Britain and Portugal 
on the one side, and France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, on the other; and which ought, accord- 
ing to the usual practice and law of nations, to 
revive at the period of peace shall be received, 
heard, and decided, in the respective courts of 
Justice of the different parties: and full jus- 
tice therein shall be done by each of the said 
parties to the subjects and people of the other 
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or people. 


And if any complaints should arise respect- 
ing the execution of this article, which com- 
plaints shall not be settled by mutual agree- 
ment between the respective governments 
within twelve months after the same shall 
have been preferred to them, the same shall 
be determined by sworn commissieners to be 
appointed on each side, with power to call in 
an arbitrator of any indifferent nation; and 
the decision of the said commissioners shall 
be binding, and without appeal. 

XIX. His Britannic majesty and the Freach 
Republic promise to observe sincerely, and 
bond fide, all the articles contained and esta- 
blished in the present treaty; and they will 
not suffer the same to be infringed, directly or 
indirectly, by their respective subjects; and 
the said contracting parties guarantee to each 
other, generally and reciprocally, all the sti- 
pulations of the present treaty. 

XX. The solemn ratifications of the present 
treaty, prepared in good and due form, shall 
be exchanged in between the con- 
tracting parties, in the space of a month, os 
sooner, if possible, to be cemputed from the 
day of the signature of the  aaat treaty. 

n witness whereof, &c. &c. 


No. 14.—(B.) Nore from lord Malmesbury, to 
the French Plenipotentiaries ; dated Lisle, 
July 8, 1797. 


The minister plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic majesty has the honour of presenting to 
the ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic, in comsequence of the wish ex- 
pressed by them in the conference of this 
morning, the following note: whieh he re- 
quests them at the same time to consider, not 
so much in the light of an offcial paper as of 
a verbal and confidential communication, and 
as a proof ef his readiness to facilitate the 
progress of the negociation, by giving them, 
on the very outset, all the explanations in his 
aay on the projet of the treaty which he 

delivered to them. 

If, as the ministers plenipotentiary of the 
French Republic have assured him, it is con- 
trary to their most positive instructions to 
enter into any discussian relative to the ces- 
sion of those possessions which belonged to 
France before the war, it is useless to dwell 
an the sixth article: since the compensations 
which his Britannic majesty might have de- 
manded by that article, in return for the resti- 
tutions which he is disposed to make for the 
re-establishment of peace, must, in conse= 
quence of this declaration, be sought for in the 
cessions to be made by his Catholie majesty, 
and the Batavian Republic. 

Lord Malmesbury therefore proposes to in- 
sert in the thirteenth article, after the words 
status ante bellum, the following words: 
‘¢ With the exception of the island of Trinidad, 
which shall remain in full possession to his. 
Britannic majesty.” 
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Lord Malmeshary imagines that it is unne- 
eessary for him to repeat the reasons which 
induce him to insist upon the digo of 
this conquest, unless compensation should be 
made for it by some other cession which shail 
balance the augmentation of power oe 
to France, from the acquisition of the Spanis 
part of St. Domingo. 

With regard to the fourteenth article, lord 
Malmesbury proposes, that after the words 
stetus anté bellum, should be added, “ With 
the exception of the town, fort, and establish- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope, and of the 

ssions which belonged to the Dutch 

ore the war im the island of Ceylon, and of 

the town and fort of Cochm, which shall be 

ceded to his Britannic majesty m exchange 

for the town of Negapatoam and its depen- 
dencies.” 

Lord Malmesbury repeats to the ministers 
plenipotentiary of the French Republic the 
assurance of his readiness to.concur with 
them, in every thing which shall depend on 
him, to bring the negotiation to a happy 
Issue; and requests of them, at the same time, 
to accept the assurances of his high consrde- 
ration. (Signed) Ma.messury. 


No. 15.—(C.) Nore from the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated 
Lisle, 21 Messidor 5th year (July 9, 
1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic have received the note which the 
qinister plenipotentiary of his Britannic ma- 
jesty did them the honour of addressing to 
them yesterday. They will give to it, as 
well as to the projet} of a treaty to which it 
relates, the most serious attention. In the 
mean time, though they are not yet enabled 
to communicate to lord Malmesbury the re- 
marks to which these two papers appear to 
them liable, they think it their duty to pro- 
pose to him a conference to-morrow at one 
o'clock, if that hour is agrecable to him, in 
order to treat with him on distinct points, 
the discussion of which may be enter oe 
separately, and which may be proceeded in 
without delay.—They neque &c. 

(Signed) Le Tourneurn. 
PLEVILLE LE PRLLey. 
Huoves B. Marst. 


No. 16.—(D.) Nors from the French Pleni- 

tentiarics to lord Malmesbury; dated 

Kisle, 22 Messidor, 5th year (July 10, 
1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic lose no time in complying with the 
wish expressed to them by the minister pleni- 
potentiary of his Britannic majesty, by trans- 
mitting to him a note on the three points 
which were the subject of their conference of 
this ea 
1. They have positive orders to require the 
renunciation of the title of king of France 
borne by his Britannic majesty. Lord 
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Mahnesbury is ested to observe that the 

stion is not only of a renunciation of the 
rights which = be pretended to be de- 
rived from this title, but further aad formally 
of the title itself. The establishment of the 
French Republic, and the acknow ent 
of this form of government by the king of 
England, will not allow of his retaining a title 
which would imply the existence in France 
of an order of things which is at an end. 

3. The mmmisters plentpotentiary of the Re- 
public are ordered to demand the restitution 
of the vessels taken or destroyed at Toulon. 
Great Britain has publicly formally de- 
clared that these vessels were taken im trust 
for the king of France. This trust is saxred, 
It incontestably belongs to the Republic, 
which exercises the rights and the sovereignty 
that Great Britain attributed to Louis 17th, at 
the period of the capture of Toulon. His 
Britannic majesty cannot, therefore, im ac- 
knowledging the French Republic, dery its 
right to the restitution required, or refuse 
either to make the restitution, or to offer an 
equivalent for it. 

3. The ministers plenipotentiary haveorders 
to demand, and do demand, the renunciation, 
on the part of his Britannic majesty, of 
the mortgage on Belgium. That country was 
mo ed for the loans made by the Emperoe 
in England. It has become am integral part 
of the French Republic, and cannot remain 
burthened with such a teortgage. 

(Signed) Le Touarnren. 
PLEvVILLE Lz PELLEY. 
Huoges B. Manst. 


No. 17.—Exrract of a Dispatch from lord 
Grenville to lord Malmesbury ; 
Downing-street, 18th July, 1797. 


With respect to the demands contained in 
the note transmitted to your lordship by the 
French ministers, they have been natural) 
received here with great surprise. On ttie 
subject of the Netherlands as connected 
with the Austrian loans, it is eoneeived 
that any explanation between his majesty and 
the French governmem is wholly ummeces- 
sary. The joans raised in England for the 
service of the emperor of Germany, and gua- 
ranteed by act of parliament here, rest, ss 
your lordship will eive, by the armexed 
copy of the convention on that a upon 
the security of all the revenues of all the heredi- 
tary dominions of his imperial majesty. They 
do not seem in any manner to come under the 
description contained in the sixth article of 
the preliminaries between Austria and France, 
respecting mortgages upon the soil of the 
Netherlands, on which ground alone France 
could have any pretence to interfere in the 
business. Nor is this subject one which ap- 
pears to be in any manner a fit poitit of dis- 
cussion between his majesty and the Republic ; 
the king neither forms, nor has any intention 
of forming any demand on the French govern- 
ment for the payment of any part either of 
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he interest or capital of those loans. It is to 
the Emperor alone that his majesty looks for 
the performance of his imperial majesty’s en- 
nts to him, and it is upon the Austrian 
ernment, and upon its revenues, that indi- 
-viduals concerned in those loans have claims 
of private right, and means of personal de- 
mand secured to them by the convention. — 
On the other two puints I have nothing to add 
to the observations which your lordship has 
already made upon them: and we can there- 
fore only wait with impatience for the answer 
to the projet delivered by your lordship, 
which will enable us to form a judgment on 
the intentions of the government with whom 
we are treating. 


No. 18.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville, dated Lisle, 
16th July, 1797. 


It was at the express invitation of the French 
plenipotentiaries that I met them on Thursday 
the 13th instant; one of them stated their 
mmotive for wishing to confer with me, not to 
be in consequence of any answer they had 
received from Paris on the subject of the 
projet, which he observed could not be ex- 
pected so soon, but to resume the discus- 
sion on the article which he had objected 
to on my first reading the projet, and on 
which they conceived it was possible and 
even expedient to argue before we entered 
on the more important branches of the nego- 
tiation. It was article II. that he referred to. 
He objected to the renewal of the treaties 
therein mentioned from various reasons: first, 
that many, and even most of them were irre- 
levant to that we were now negociating; se- 
condly, that they were in contradiction to the 
new order of things established in France, as 
they seem to imply an acknowledgment that 
a portion of the regal authority is still exist- 
ing; thirdly, that they might be supposed to 
a ply to conventions and stipulations, in 

irect contradiction to their present form of 
oe and he quoted the convention of 
Pilnitz in particular. I was about to reply to 
him, and I trust in a way that would have 
done away his apprehensions on this point, 
when another of them interposed by saying, 
that their sincere and only desire was that 
the treaty we were now entering upon might 
be so framed, as to secure permanently the 
object for which it was intended, that. nd 
article likely to produce this end might be 
omitted, nor any doubtful one inserted ; but 
that the whole, as well with regard to the past 
as to the future, might be so clearly and dis- 
tinctly expressed, that no room fur cavil might 
be left. This he assured me in the name of 
his colleagues, was all that was meant by 
their objection to renew so many treaties in 
which such various interests were blended, 
and so mapy points discussed foreign to the 
resent moment. Their renewing them in a 
ump, and without examining carefully to what 
we were pledged by them, might involve us 
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in difficulties much better to be avoided. [ 
replied, that I admitted most certainly all he- 
said, and that it was with this view and ep 
this principle solely that the renewal of these 
treaties was proposed by his majesty; and 
that if he recollected (as he undoubtedly did) 


| the different wars which were terminated by 


these treaties, and the many important regu- 
lations stipulated by them, he would admit 
that the allowing them to remain ia their 
full force was simply an acknowledgment of 
the tenure by which almost all the soverei 
of Europe, and particularly the French 
ip held their dominions up to this day. 
hat these treaties were become the law of 
nations, and that infinite confusion would re-: 
sult from their not being renewed, 

He replied, that our object was evidently 
the same; that we only differed as to the 
manner. I thought the renewing these 
treaties in toto would the best contribute to 
it; while they were inclined to think, that 
extracting from them every thing which im- 
mediately related to the interests of the two 
countries, and stating it in one article, was 
more likely to attain this desirable object. 
The French minister again repeated, that 
their first wish was, that the treaty we were 
now making should be clear, distinct, solid, 
and lasting, and such a one as could not, at 
any future period, be broken through without 
a manifest violation of good faith. And I 
again repeated, that nothing could be so con- 
sonant to my orders, or the intentions of my 
royal master. 

One of the French plenipotentiaries was 
disposed to dwell on his objections, which 
were, that these treaties were signed when 
France was a monarchy, and that any re- 
trospect to those times implied a sort of cen- 
sure on their prescnt form of government ; 
but this was ing on such weak ground, 
and so incapable of being seriously main- 
tained, that I, to avoid superfluous contradic- 
tion, was very willing to let it pass unno- 
ticed. After a good deal of very conciliatory, 
and even amnicable discussion, in which, how- 
ever, neither party gave much way to the 
other, it was proposed by them that we 
should return home, to meet again as soon as 
was convenient, and after an attentive and de- 
liberate perusal of these treaties, in order to 
state respectively our ideas on this subject. [. 
observed, that although I was perfectly pre- 
pared to do it at the moment, and felt almost 
bold enough to affirm, that no measure could 
be devised which would so completely meet 
our intentions as an unreserved renewal of the 
treaties they hesitated about, yet I was Shah 
willing to acquiesce in their proposal, wit 
this simple observation, that if any delay 
arose from it, such delay was imputable to 
them and not to me. My words were, “ Jene 
me rends pas responsable des longueurs dans 
lesquelles cette discussion pourrait nous 
entrainer.” The French ministers answer 
was, “Si des longueurs servent @ déterminet 
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des objets qui pourraient donner lieu a des 
querelles a l’avenir, ce sera du tems bien 
employé.” It was not my wish to contest 
this assertion, and our conference ended 
with it. 


No. 19.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury, to lord Greuville; dated 
Lisle, 16th July, 1797. 


My lord; Yesterday at the moment I was 
preparing to attend the conference, in which 
we were to enter into fuller discussions on 
the litigated subject of the renewal of the 
treaties mentioned in the second article of the 
projet, I received from the French legation 
the inclosed paper (A). In about an hour I 
returned the inclosed answer (B), to which I 
received the inclosed reply (C); and I am 
this moment come from the conference which 
has taken place in consequence of it. 

I began by saying, that I had solicited this 
interview from the same motive which would 
actuate every part of my conduct; that I 
wished to make my reports not only corréct 
but conciliatory as far as depended on me, 
and I now was come in order, if possible, to 
obtain from them such comments and expla- 
nations on the note they sent to me yester- 
day, as would enable me, when I transmitted 
it to my cuurt, to secure the negotiation from 
See Interrupted, perhaps abruptly termi- 
nated, by the perusal of it. If I understood it 
right, it meant that the Directory requires as 
@ siné qua non preliminary, that every thing 
the king has conquered from allj and each 
of his enemies should be restored, and that 
till this restoration was consented to the nego- 
tiation was not even to begin. I said, if I 
was correct in this statement, and the plain 
sense of the declaration would bear no other 
interpretation, I must add that it would not 
only most certainly prevent the treaty from 
begin but would leave no room for treat- 
ing at all, since it deprived his majesty of 
every means of negotiation; for I could not 
suppose that it was in their thouglits to inti- 
mate that the principle of the treaty, as far as 
it related to his majesty, was to be one of all 
cession and no compensation, and yet that 
was precisely the position in which his ma- 
jesty, was placed by their note. 

- One of the French plenipotentiaries, who 
had let me proceed rather reluctantly, here 
stopt me, and said, that he and his colleagues 
were exceedingly happy that I had expressed 
@ wish to see them hefore I dispatched my 
messenger; that they wished to assure me, 
that they had thought it dealing fairly and 
honourably to state what they had received 
from the Directory in the very words in which 
it came to them; that they should be sorry 
if the declaration they had been directed to 
make me, should be of a nature to interrupt 
much less to break off, the negotiation; that 
it was the sincere wish of the Directory that 
the negotiation should proceed and end suc- 
cessfully; and that, far from shutting the 
[ VOL. XXXIII. ] 
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door to further discussions, they were per- 
fectly ready to hear any proposals we had to 
make, and only wished that these proposals 
should be, if possible, such as were compa- 
tible with their most sacred engagements. I 
repeated what I had said, that no door was 
lett openif his majesty was in limine to restore 
every thing; and that a peace on these con- 
ditions would not be heard of by the country. 
I observed, that immediately on leaving them, 
I should dispatch a messenger; but what that 
messenger carried would most materially 
affect the progress and issue of the negotia- 
tion; I therefore desired to know whether, in 
consequence of what I had heard from them, 
I might consider the strict and literal meaning 
of the declaration not to be a decided nega- 
tive (which it certainly seemed to imply) on 
all compensation whatever to be made to his 
majesty, but that proposals tending to this 
effect would still be ieee to. One of them 
answered, “ certainly, and if they should be 
found such as it will be impossible for us to 
admit, we will on our side bring forward 
others for your court to deliberate on.” 
Under this assurance, which at least, toa 
certain degree, qualifies the declaration of yes- 
terday I broke up the conference. 


No. 20.—(A). Note from the French pleni- 
potentiaries to lord Malmesbury: dated 
Lisle, 27th Messidor, Sth year (July 15, 
1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
republic have transmitted to their govern- 
ment the project of the treaty, and the note 
relating thereto, which were delivered to 
them the 20th of the present month, by the 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic ma- 
jesty. 

They have just received fresh communica- 
tions and orders, which require that they 
should make the following declaration to lord 
Malmesbury. | 

There exist in the public and secret treaties, 
by which the French fepublic is bound to its 
allies, Spain and the Batavian republic, arti- 
cles by which the three powers respectively 
guarantee the territories possessed by each of 
them before the war. 

The French government, unable to detach 
itself from the engagements which it has 
contracted by these treatics, establishes, as 
an indispensable preliminary of the negotia- 

; tion for the peace with England, the consent 
‘of his Britannic majesty to the restitution of 
| all the possessions which he occupies, not 
only from the French republic, but further 
and formally of thuse of Spain and the Bata- 
| vian republic. 

In consequence, the undersigned ministers 
plenipotentiary request lord Malmesbury to 

explain himself with regard to this restitution 
| and to consent to it, if he is sufficiently autho- 
rised todo su; if not, and in the contrary 
case, to send a messenger to his court, in 
order to procure the necessary powers. 


[3 O] 


~~ 
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The object of the conference which was to 
have taken place to day being necessarily 
delayed by the purport of the above-men- 
tioned declaration, the ministers plenipoten- 
tiary of the republic have to express to lord 
Malmesbury the regret that they feel in Josin 
this opportunity of conversing together whic 
they had themselves solicited: but in case 
lord Malmesbury should have any communi- 
cation to make to them, they beg him to 
believe that they will always be happy to 
receive him, and to listen to hun, whenéver 
he may think it préper.—-They request him, 
at the same time, to accept anew, &c. 

(Signed) Le Tournzur, 
Previtre Le Pettey, 
Hucves B. Maret. 


No. 21.—(B). Nore from lord Malmesbury 
to the French plenipotentiaries, dated Lisle, 
15th July 1797. 


The minister plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic majesty has given the most serious atten- 
tion to the Note dated this morning, which 
he has received from the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the French republic. 

He has no hesitation in declaring to them, 
that his instructions by no means authorise 
him to admit, as a preliminary principle, that 
which their declaration seems intended to 
establish: Nevertheless, being persuaded 
that it is his first duty not to give up the 
hopes of conciliation until he shall have ex- 
bausted every means of obtaining it, and 
being anxious to avoid, in the report which he 
shall have to make to his court, the possibi- 
lity of misunderstanding on a subject of such 
importance, he proposes to them a conference 
for to-morrow, at the hour most convenient 
to them, after which it is his intention to 
dispatch a messenger to his court. 

(Signed) MaLMESBURY. 


No. 22.—(C). Nore from the French pleni- 
tentiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated 
isle, 27 Messidor, 5th year (July 15, 

1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 


republic lose no time in acceding to the desire 
expressed by the minister plenipotentiary of 
his Britannic majesty, of conferring with 
them on the subject of the note which they 
addressed to him this day. They have in 
consequence the honour of proposing to him 
to meet to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock, 
at the usual place of conference.—They 
request him to accept, &c. 
(Signed) Le Tovurnevr, 
PLevILLE Le PELLeEy, 
Iivcves B. Marer. 


No. 28.—Drspatcn from .lord Grenville to 
lord Malmesbury, dated Downing-street 
20th July 1797, 


My lord; your lordship’s dispatches by the 
messenger Dressins, were received here on 
the 17th instant, at night, and I lost no time 
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in receiving his majesty’s commands on the 
very important subject of your letter No. 9. 

I am much concerned to be under the 
necessity of remarking, that the claim brought 
forward in the Note transmitted to your lord- 
ship by the French plenipotentiaries, is in 
itself so extra t, and so little to be recon- 
ciled either with the former professions of 
those ministers, or with their conduct in the 
previous stages of the negotiation, that it 
affords the strongest presumption of a deter- 
mination to preclude all means of accommo- 
dation. If such is really the determination 
of the Directory, nothing can remain for this 
country, but to persevere in opposing, with an 
energy and,spirit proportioned to the exigency, 
a system which must tend to perpetuate a 
state of war and civil tumult in every part of 
Europe. 

The natural step upon the present occasion 
would therefore have been to direct your lord- 
ship to terminate at once a negotiation, which, 
on the footing now proposed by the enemy, - 
affords neither the hope nor the means of any 
favourable conclusion. Nothing being left 
for treaty, where, as a preliminary step, one 
party is required to concede every thing, and 
all compensation from the other 1s absolutely 
and at once precluded. His majesty’s ser- 
vants have, however, observed, that in the 
conclusion of your lordship’s conference witb 
the French plenipotentiaries on the subject of 
the Note in question, the president of that 
mission informed your lordship, that it was 
Not intended to resist all compensation for 
the immense extent of restitution demanded 
from his majesty, and for the other obvious 
circumstances of disadvantage to this country 
in the situation of Europe, as resulting from 
the war; and even added, that he and his 
colleagues would eventually bring forward 
proposals on this head for the deliberation of 
the king’s government. It appeared possible 
that some advantage might perhaps arise to 
the great object of peace, from grounding on 
this declaration a farther pr In such as 
might afford to the Directory (if they are so 
disposed) the means of replacing the tia- 
tion on a more practicable footing. With the 
view therefore of leaving nothing untried 
which can contribute to restore on any 
suitable terms, his majesty has been pleased 
to direct that your lordship should for that 

ose ask another conference with the 
rench plenipotentiaries. In this conference 
your lordship will remark in such terms as 
the occasion must naturally suggest to you 
upon the indefensible spirit and tendency of 
the demand now made by France. You will 
observe that France, treating in conjunetion 
with her allies, and, in their name, cannot 
with any pretence of justice and fairness, 
oppose her treaties with them as an obstacle 
in the way of any reasonable proposal of 
peace in which they are to be included. Ina 
Separate negotiation, to which they were 
not parties, such a plea might, perhaps, have 
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been urged; but in that case France would 
have been to offer, from her own 
means, that compensation which she did not 
think herself at liberty toengage to obtain from 
hér allies. And such was, in fact, as your lord- 
ship must remember, the principle on which 
his majesty offered to treat last year, when 
he was really bound, by engagements to 
Austria similar to those which are now alleged 
by France. But it never can be allowed that 
France, Spain, and Holland, negotiating 
jointly for a peace with Great Britain, can 
set up, as a bar to our just demands, the trea- 
ties between themselves, from which they are 
at once able to release each other whenever 
they think fit. 

You will further remark, that even if, con- 
trary to all reason, such a principle could fora 
moment have been admitted on our part, still 
even that principle, inadmissible as it is, 
could only apply to public treaties, known to 

se who agreed to be governed by them, 
and not to secret articles, unknown even to 
the French plenipotentiaries, or concealed by 
one of them from the knowledge of the 


rs. 
You will add in explicit, though not offen- 
sive terms, thatthe whole of this pretence 
mow set up by France is incontestably frivo- 
Jous and illusory; being grounded on a sup- 
position of a state of things directly contrary 
to that which is known really to exist. It 
being pertectly notorious that both Spain and 
Holland, so far from wishing to continue the 
war, were compelled by France to engage in 
it, she against their own wishes; and to 
undertake, without the means of supporting 
it, a contest in which they had nothing to gain 
and every thing to lose. It never therefore 
can be allowed to be a question of any pos- 
sible doubt, but that the Directory, if they 
really wish it, must already have obtained or 
could at any moment obtain, the consent of 
those powers to such terms of peace as have 
been proposed by his majesty. If, however, 
France, from any motive of interest or en- 
gagement, is in truth desirous to procure for 
them the restitution of possessions which 
they were unable to defend, and have no 
means to re-conquer, the project delivered by 
your lordship afforded an opening for this; 
those articles having been so drawn as to 
leave it to France to provide a compensation 
to his majesty, either out of her own colonies, 
or out of those of her allies, respectively con- 
quered by his majesty’s arms. The choice 
between these alternatives may be left to the 
Directory; but to refuse both is, in other 
words, to refuse all com tion. This is 
nevertheless expressly dec not to be the 
intention of those with whom you treal. It 
is therefore necessary that your lordship 
should demand from them a statement of the 
sals which, as they informed you, they 

ve to make, in order to do away this appa- 
rent contradiction, which the king’s servants 
are wholly unable to reconcile by any sug- 
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gestion of theirs, even if it were fitting and 
reasonable for them to bring forward any 
new proposals immediately after the detailed 
project which was delivered on the part of 
this country at the outset of the negotiation. 

Since that project is not acceded to, we 
have evidently, and on every ground, a right 
to expect a counter-project, equally full and 
explicit on the part of the enemy. You 
will therefore state to the French minis- 
ters distinctly, that the only hope of bringing 
this business to a favourable conclusion is, 
by their stating at once plainly, and without 
reserve, the whole of: what they have to ask, 
instead of bringing forward separate points 
one after the other, not only contrary to the 
avowed principle of the negotiation proposed 
by themselves, but as it appears, even con- 
trary to the expectation of the ministers 
themselves who are employed on the part of 
France. There can be no pretence for refus- 
ing a compliance with this demand, if the 
peuipotennares of France are disposed to 

orward the object of peace; and the obtain- 

ing such a statement from them is, as I have 
before stated to your lordship, a point of so 
much importance, in any course which this 
negotiation may take, that it is the king’s 
pleasure that your lordship should use every 
possible endeavour to prevent their eluding 
so just a demand. 

After what has passed it is, I fear, very 
doubtful whether such a counter-project 
would be framed on principles such as could 
be admitted here ; but it would, at all events, 
place the business on its real issue, and bring 
distinctly into question the several points on 
which the conclusion of peace, or the prolon- 
gation of war, will really depend.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


No. 24.—Drispatcna from lord Grenville to 
lord Malmesbury; dated Downing-street, 
20th July, 1797. 


My lord;—There are two separate points 
on which it 1s necessary forme to say a few 
words to your lordship, in addition to the 
instructions in my other dispatch, on the ge- 
neral subject of the negotiation. 

The first relates to the assertion of one of 
the French ministers, that the Portuguese 
ships and troops were at Toulon. The fact is 
phd coat ahaa as to any conclusion that 

be drawn from it, to affect the situation 
or just claims of the court of Lisbon; 
your lordship well knows, that it is a princi- 
ple universally recognised in the public law 
of Europe, that when one of the parties, in a 
defensive alliance furnishes to his ally the sti- 
pulated succours, those succours remain en- 
tirely at the disposal of the requiring party to 
be employed wherever he shall judge proper, 
subject only to the limitations of the treaty 
which before existed; and if the amount of 
those succours is not increased beyond that 
engaged for, nor the means of using them 
extended by new facilities, the party furnish- 
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ing the stipulated assistance is not understood 
to violate the laws of neutrality. 

But the fact, in this case, would not bear 
out the assertion, even if the argument to be 
drawn from it were more conclusive. The 
troops of her most faithful majesty havin 
. been, as I apprehend, no otherwise employe 
than in the two campaigns carried on by land, 
upon the southern part of the frontiers of 

France and Spain. 

The other point relates to what was said to 
your lordship about the treaty of Pilnitz. It 
would sashes not require much argument 
to prove that the renewal of several treaties 
enumerated by name and date, and the latest 
of which was concluded in 1783, does not 
imply a renewal of another treaty supposed 
to be concluded in 1791. But what is more 
material to the present case is, that your lord- 
ship should take this opportunity to explain, 
in the most distinct and unequivocal terms, 
that if any secret treaty was in fact concluded 
‘at the interview at Pilnitz, between the late 
‘emperor and the king of Prussia (which is, to 
say the least, very doubtful in point of fact) 
this at least is certain, that his majesty was 
no party to such treaty; and not only was 
not then included in it, but has never since 
adhered to it, nor even been apprized of its 
contents. The public declaration which was 
made at that interview, shows on the face of 
‘It that his majesty was no party to it; and it 
is indeed, notorious that it applied to circum- 
stances which were done away long before 
the war broke out between Austria and F rance, 
and that the subsequent negotiations for the 
maintenance of peace between those powers 
turned on points wholly distinct from those 
supposed to have been referred to in the pre- 
tended treaty of Pilnitz. 

This explanation, however little connected 
with the present negotiation, seems to be 
‘called for by the allusion made to you upon 
the subject; and, indeed, on a point on which 
‘80 much misrepresentation has prevailed, it 
1s useful not to omit the opportunity of stating 
the facts as they really are.—I am, &c. 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


-No. 25.—Exrract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated Lisle, 
25th July, 1797. 


My lord ;—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your lordship’s dispatches, No. 19 and 
20, of the 20th instant, which were delivered 
to me on Saturday, the 22nd instant, by the 
Messenger Major. 

It was impossible that the claim brought 
forward in the note inclosed in my No. 9, 
could have produced on your lurdship’s mind 
any Impression different from that which you 
describe, and [ am happy to find that the con- 


{ 
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ger, I proposed an interview with the French 
plenipotentiaries, and we met on Sunday the 
23d, at one P. M. 

I could not obey his majesty’s orders in a 
manner more likely to command attention, 
and to impress those who heard me witha 
just sense of the mixture of firmness and mo- 
deration with which his majesty was pleased 
to conduct this important negotiation, than 
by employing not only the substance, but as 
far as was practicable in conversation, the 
very words of your lordship’s dispatch, No. 
19; and if I should attempt to relate minutely 
what I myself said in this conference, it would 
in fact be little more than a repetition of 
them. 

I began by observing, that I was certain 
the French plenipotentiaries must be fully 
prepared for what now I had it in command to 
say: I reminded them that I had taken upon 
me to affirm when we were last assembled, 
and immediately before I dispatched my mes- 
senger, that the requiring such a preliminary 
as that proposed in the note, was putting an 
end at once to all negotiation, and that I was 
sure peace on such terms would not be heard 
of; that the orders I was then about to come 
Municate to them would prove that I had 
not made this assertion lightly, or in conse- 

uence of any hasty opinion of my own, at 
the same time that it would also appear that 
my royal master was as anxiously and as sin- 
cerely inclined to listen to all reasonable and 
admissible conditions, as he was determined 
to repel and reject all such as were of an op- 
posite description. I then, my lord, took up - 
my arguments on the precise grounds set 
forth in your lordship’s No. 19. I neither 
omitted any thing, nor inserted any thing of 
my own, which could at all alter its spirit ; 
and I only varied from the letter inasmuch 
as was necessary to make it applicable to a 
conference. 

My first object was to state, in as forcible a 
way as possible, the utter inadmissibility of 
the pretension set forth in the note, the fri- 
volous and illusory reasons alleged for bring- 
ing it forward, and I observed that, if it was 
persevered in, it must lead to this necessary 
conclusion, that there did exist when it was 
framed an intention on the part of the Direc- 
tory to break off the negotiation in the outset. 
My second object in point of reasoning, though 
a very primary one in point of importance, 
was either to prevent the negotiation break- 
ing off at all, or if this was not to be pre- 
vented, to endeavour to be so clear and ex- 
plicit in my language, and to draw the line so 
distinctly between such sacrifices as his ma- 
jesty might be inclined to make in order to 
restore so great a blessing as peace, and those 
to which the dignity of his crown and interest 


duct I observed, when it was first delivered to | of his subjects would never allow him to. at- 


tions your lordship now sends me. 
Immediately on the arrival of the messen- 


me, was such as put it in my power to execute | tend, as to make it impossible that by any 
with great consistency, the spirited instruc- | future cavil or subterfuge the interruption of 


the treaty, if unfortunately it should be in- 
terrupted, could be imputed to any other cause 
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than the exorbitant demands of the French 
government; and the better to insure this 
purer I explained to them that his majesty 

aving already in a detailed project stated 
freely and fully his conditions, and these con- 
ditions having been at oncerejected by a sweep- 
ing claim on the part of the French govern- 
ment, it was not fitting or reasonable, nei- 
ther could it be expected that any new pro- 
posals should originate with his majesty: 
and that on every ground the king had a 
right to expect a contre-praet from them, 
stating at once plainly and without reserve 
the whole of what they had to ask, instead of 
bringing forward separate points, one after 
another, directly contrary to the principle on 
which we had agreed to begin the negotiation, 
and which, from their being insulated, could 
only tend to protract and impede its progress. 

On the first point, on the inadmissibility of 
the preliminary conditions as proposed by the 
French government, one of the French pleni- 
potentiaries said, it was impossible for them 
to do more than to take it for reference, that 
the instructions they had received when the 
Directory sent them the note, were . precise 
and positive, and that they had received none 
since. He therefore had on that point simply 
to request of me, that I would state in writ- 
ing the several grounds on which his majesty 
rejected this proposition, in order that the re- 
port transmitted by them to the Director 
might be correct; and he assured me, that if 
I did not think it proper to put in writing all 
the arguments I had used to them in the 
conference, they would have no scruple of 
employing those I omitted in such a way as 
was the best calculated to give them weight, 
and to use the French minister’s own expres- 
sion, to place the negotiation once more on 
its legs. 

In regard to the second point, he had no 
hesitation in agreeing with me, that the best 
method, and indeed the only one, which 
could accelerate the whole of the business, 
was for them to give in a contre-projet, nei- 
ther did he attempt to disprove our perfect 
right to expect one from them before we 
made any new proposals. Rut he said that 
it was not necessary for him to observe, that 
as long as they were bound by their instruc- 
tions not to give way on the proposition I had 
now so decidedly rejected, that it was impos- 
sible for them to move a step without new 
orders from the Directory; that they would 
ask for these orders immediately, and lose 
no time in acquainting me when they were 
received. 

I observed, that in our last conference he 
had intimated to me they were empowered 
to come to some explanation with me on the 
subject of compensation to be made to his 
majesty for the great cessions he was disposed 
to make ; that, at the time, I conceived these 
explanations were of a nature to quality the 
wide claim stated in the note, and that if I 
had abstained from pressing him further at 
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the moment, it was from perceiving a reluc- 
tance on their part to bring them forward : 
—That, however, if they really had such pro- 
posals to make me, and if they were of a nae 
ture to meet in substance and effect the 
basis laid down in the projet I had given, I 
should be well disposed to listen te them. 

One of the French ministers, after some 
hesitation, and a short silent reference to one 
of his colleagues, said he thought as matters 
now stood, it would be much better to wait 
their answer from Paris :—that it was a very 
important period, a crisis in the ne soNBlony 
the result of which probably would be con- 
clusive as to its fate, and that it seemed to 
be of more consequence to make this result 
as conformable to what he hoped I was con- 
vinced were as much their wishes as mine, 
than to waste our time in discussions which 
were useless, not to say more till this was as-. 
certained. 

I confined myself in my reply to saying, I 
had no objection whatever to giving to the 
French plenipotentiaries, a paper, stating she 
strong motives on which his majesty rejected 
the proposition made in their note of the 15th; 
and that as I, on my part, had considered it a 
duty to make my reports as conciliatory as 
was consistent with truth and correctness, so 
I heard with great pleasure the assurances he 
gave me of their intending to observe the 
same line of conduct. 

That as we seemed perfectly agreed as to 
the propriety of their producing a contre- 
projet, | had nothing to say on that point, 
except to express my most sincere wish that 
it would soon appear, and when it did appear, 
be such a one as would Jead to a speedy and 
satisfactory conclusion of the negotiation. 


No. 26.—NurteE from lord Malmesbury vo the 
French Picnipotentiaries ; dated Lisle 24th 
July, 1797. 


The minister plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic Majesty has. transmitted to his court the 
note which was delivered to him the 15th of 
this month, by the ministers plenipotentiary 
of the French Republic; and having received 
the orders of the king his master, on this sub- 
ject, he hastens to repeat to them, in writing 
conformably to the desire which they have 
expressed to him, the following reflections, 
which he had already stated to them, verbally 
in consequence of his most positive instruc- 
tions, 

He observes, in the first place, that to re- 
quire “ as an indispensable preliminary of ng- 
gotiation for peace with England, the consent 
of his Britannic Majesty to the formal resti- 
tution of all the possessions which he occu- 
pies, as well those of the French Republic, as 
further and formally those of Spain and the 
Batavian Republic,” is to wish to establish a 
previous condition which excludes all recipro- 
city, refuses to the king all compensation, and 
leaves no object of ulterior negotiation. 


That the French Republic, formally autho- 
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rized by its allies to negotiate the articles of 
peace in their name, cannot fairly set up its 
partial treaties with them, in opposition to 
reasonable proposals of peace, since it is uni- 
versally understood that the contracting par- 
ties always preserve the power to modify, by 
mutual consent, the conditions by which they 
may be engaged to each other, whenever their 
common interests may ulre it ;—conse- 
quently, the proposition made to the king of 
a general and gratuitous restitution as an in- 
dispensable preliminary, would necessarily 
impute to his Catholic Majesty, and to the 
Batavian Republic, dispositions far less paci- 
fic than those which animate the French Re- 
public. 

That moreover in consequence of what pas- 
sed in the first conferences, lord Malmesbury 
has always thought himself entitled to expect 
that the jag his master would find a com- 
pensation for the sacrifices he was ready to 
make for peace, by retaining a fa of his 
conquests ; and he was the less able to foresee 
any obstacle, on account of the secret articles 
of the treaties which bind the French Repub- 
lic, as the principle of compensation was ac- 
cowlediaed by a formal and positive declara- 
tion, madein the name of the executive direc- 
tory, and communicated in an official note, 
dated the 27th of November 1796; a declara- 
tion, posterior to the completion of those trea- 
ties. 

It was, therefore, in order to remove as 
much as pose every difficulty that, in the 
project of a treaty, which lord Malmesbury 
has delivered to the ministers plenipotentiary 
of the French Republic, the alternative was 
Jeft to France to settle this compensation on 
its own possessions, or on those of its allies. 
But the absolute refusal of this alternative ap- 
pears to do away the only possible means 
of conciliating every interest, and of arriv- 
ing at an honourable, just, and permanent 
peace. 

Lord Malmesbury, persuaded that such can- 
not be the intention of the French govern- 
ment, hopes, that in consequence of the rea- 
sons herein stated, a condition will not be in- 
sisted upon, to which his Britannic Majesty 
can by no means consent.—He again requests 
the ininisters plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic to accept the assurances of his high 
consideration. 

(Signed) 


No. 27.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville ; dated Lisle, 
Sunday, 6th August 1797. 


My lord ;—I fully expected, when I receiv~ 
ed the enclosed note on Friday, that the con- 
ference proposed was to acquaint me with the 
instructions the French plenipotentiaries had 
received from the Directory, on the note I 

given in near a fortnight ago, as an an- 
swer to that in which the restitution of the 
whole of his majesty’s conquests from each of 
his enemies is required as an indispensable 
preliminary to all negotiation. 


MaLMeEsBurRy. 
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I was therefore surprised and disappointed 
when I had taken my place at the isleaier 
to hear from the French plenipotentiaries that 
the letters they had received that morning 
from Paris did not bring any specific reply to 
my last note, but ony went to inform them 
that the Directory bad taken the subject into 
their most serious consideration, and would 
acauaint them as soon as possible with the re- 
suit. 

I could not avoid expressing my concern 
and surprise, that there existed any hesitation 
whatever in the mind of the Directory on a 
point, which, although a very important, was 
certainly a very simple one:—That to allow 
it to remain in doubt whether his majesty was 
to have an compensation or not; was in other 
words to leave it in doubt whether the Di- 
rectory sincerely meant peace or not :—And 
that although I was very far from wishing, for 
any improper haste, or not to move in a mat- 
ter of such magnitude with becoming prudence 
and deliberation, yet I could not forbear lament- 
El diy more than a month had now elapsed 
without our having advanced a single step, not- 
withstanding his majesty had, inthe very outset 
of the negotiation manifested a moderation 
and forbearance unprecedented under similar 
circumstances :—that anxious as I was not 
to prejudice it by any representations of mine, 
I must say, this delay placed me in a very 
awkward position, as [ really did not perceive 
how I could account for itin a way at all sa- 
tisfactory, at the same time that it was 
quite impossible for me to suffer a longer space 
of time to pass over without writing to my 
court. 

One of the French plenipotentianes expres- 
sed his earnest wish that I would writeimme- 
diately; he was confident this delay would 
be seen in its true light ; and added, “ Si nous 
n’avancons pas a pas de Géant J'espere que 
nous marchons d’un pas sur.’’—And another 
of them repeated this phrase. 

I expressed my sincere hope this might be 
the case, but it would have been much better 
proved by the communication of the counter 
project they had in a manner pledged them- 
selves to procure, than by any vague and inde- 
terminate assurances of what might possibl 
be the result of the present suspension of all 
business, They observed to me that the 
counter project would of course be (virtually) 
contained in their next instructions, and that 
their only motive for wishing to see me was, 
to convince me that this delay had neither 
originated with them, por been occasioned at 
Paris by any want of attention to this import- 
ant business, or from any cause not imme- 
diately and closely connected with it. 

I desired to know from them when they 
thought it probable they should receive posi- 
tive and explicit instructions, whether in 
three, four, or five days ?’—They said, it would 
be probably eight or ten.—And one of them 
observed, that as our not meeting more fre- 
quently gave rise to mapy idle rumours and 
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false reports, he would propose to me, if I had | he will have the goodness to appoint. They 


no objection, to meet every other day at two 
o'clock :—That it was very possible that in our 
next two or three meetings we might have not 
thing material to say, but that we should ge- 
better acquainted with each other, and in 
our conversations mutually suggest ideas 
which might be ofuse.—I readily consented to 


is, 

I had a conference again this morning. As 
I was very desirous of being enabled to trans- 
mit to your lordship some more satisfactory 
account as to the motives of this delay, I again 
pressed the French plenipotentiaries on this 
point. They each of them repeated what 
they had said before, and on my endeavouring 
to make them feel how impossible it was that 
his majesty should not be hurt at this demur 
onso very simplea point, oneof them said, you 
ought to augur favourably from it; your note 
wasa refusal to agree towhat was stated by the 
Directory in their instructions to us as a sine 
gud non :—If the Directory were determined to 
persist in this sine qué non, they would have 
said so at once—“ Je vous assure qu’il nous 
auroit promptement renvoyé le Courier,” were 
his words:—The time they take to deliberate 
indicates beyond a doubt that they are looking 
for some tem ent, and it scarce can be 
doubted that one will be found.—I said I was 
well pleased to hear him say this: but 
that still he must be aware that it would 
not be an easy task for me to make my 
dispatches to day either interesting or satis- 
factory. 

Another of the French ministers said, that 
he really believed that this would be the only 
great impediment we should have to encounter, 
that every thing would go on quickly and 
smoothly, and that I must admit the present 
to be a very important and difficult point in 
the negotiation. I agreed with him entirely as 
to its importance, but could not acquiesce as 
to its difficulty, 

I am very sorry, my lord, that in such a 
moment, and after waiting so long, I should 
not be able to send you more explicit and de- 
cisive assurances ; but it is not in my power 
to compel the French negotiators to move on 
faster. All I can do is by my conduct and 
language to take care that no part whatever 
of the imputation of delay should attach to me. 
I have, atevery conference I have held 
always declared my readiness to proceed, an 
I shall not fail to repeat this every time we 
meet. 


No. 28.—Nore from the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries tolord Malmesbury ; dated Lisle 17 
Thermidor 5th Year (August 14, 1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic will be happy to have an opportu- 
nity of conversing for a few minutes with lord 
Malmesbury; and they have in consequence 
the of proposing to him to meet them 
attwo o'clock to-day, orat any other hour which 
may be more convenient to him, and which 


renew with pleasure, to lord Malmesbury the 


Le Tovrnevr 
Hvucuss B. Mares. 


No. 29.—-Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville, dated Lisle 
14th August 1797. 


My lord:---In consequence of the resolu- 
tion we had come to, to meet on the days of 
the arrival of the post from Paris, our confer- 
ences for this last week have taken place ree 

larly every other morning except on Thurs- 

y the 10th of August, which being the anni- 
ve of pne of their national festivals, the 
French legation could not attend. 

Ihave in mine, No. 17, given your lorde 
ship an account of every thing which passed in 
these conferences up to that of the6th. On the 
8th nothing was said at all worvh transmitting, 
except an intimation flung out by one of the 
French plenipotentiaries, that it would be ne- 
cessary to take into consideration the rights 
of neutral nations on this occasion. But as he 
spoke very vaguely, and in general terms, I 
did not choose to press him for an explanation 
as I consider it more judicious to avoid dis- 
cussions on separate and collateral points, 
and not to enter into negotiation til the 
whole can be brought under deliberation at 
once. | 
What passed on the 12th was rather more 
interesting. The return of Mr. Wesley af- 
forded mea very natural opportunity of expres- 
sing the impatience with which an answer to 
my last note was expected by my court; 
that three weeks had now elapsed since its 
transmission, and that although I by no means 
wished to insinuate, that due attention had not 
been paid to so very importanta subject as that 
on which we were treating, yet I could not but 

eatly lament that day after day should be al-’. 

owed to pass away without our proceeding at 
all in the great business for which we were 
met. One of the French ministers said, that 
it was impossible I could lament this de- 
lay more than they did: that they had al- 
ready declared to me that it was occasioned by 
a wish not to create but to remove difficulties ; 
and they could assure me positively, that the 
French government had no other object in 
view, and that I should find, when once we 
began fairly to negociate, we should proceed 
very rapidly. 

I replied it was indeed very material to 
make good the time we had lost. The French 
minister answered, you would not call it time 
lost, if you knew how it was employed. On 
my expressing, by my manner a wish to he 
informed, he went on by saying, we will not 
scruple to tell you, though we feel we ought 
not yet to do it officially, that we are consult- 
ing with our allies; that we have communi- 
cated to them all that has passed here; we 
have stated that, unless they mean to conti- 
nue the war, they must release us from our em 
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gagements, and enable us, toa certain degree 
to meet your proposals. 

The conference of to-day is this moment 
over. One of the French plenipotentiaries 
informed, me, that he had received this morn- 
ing a letter from the president of the Directory 
assuring him that in four or five days they 
would receive their final instructions; and he 
added of himself, that he trusted these would 
be suchas would enable us to continue our work 
without any farther interruption. I said, 1 
‘hoped these instructions would be in sub- 
stance a counter project, as I did not see how 
‘any. thing short of one could enable us to pro- 
‘ceed so rapidly as he described. He agreed 
‘with me entirely, and assured me, that both 
he and his cotleagues had repeatedly stated 
the necessity of a counter protect being sent 
them; and he observed, that he really thought 
the French government might have foreseen 
every thing which had passed, and been pre- 
pared with one; and that this would have 
saved a great deal of valuable time. As I could 
not myself have said more, I readily gave a 
full assent to what I heard: 


No. $0.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Grenville to lord Malmesbury; dated 
_, Downing-street, 19th August, 1797. 


An expression mentioned in one of your 
lordship’s last dispatches to have fallen from 
one ofthe French plenipotentiaries, leads to the 
presumption that it is intended, on the part of 
France, to bring forward some proposal about 
the navigation of neutral powers in time of 
war. Your fordship will best judge of the 
prope opportunity of expressing his majesty’s 

ecided and unalterable resolution on this 

int, not to admit of any proposal for treat- 

Ing with his enemies on the subject of the 
rights or claims of neutral powers. 

The only other remark with which I have 
to trouble your lordship by this messenger 
relates to an expression in the late message 
of the Directory to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, which, if literally taken, conveys an ac- 
cusation against his majesty’s government, 
that some delay has arisen on the part of this 
country in the negotiations at Lisle. This is 
90 avowedly contrary to the fact, that it must 
be considered as impossible that such a 
charge could be intended to be made by a 

overnment which had at that moment de- 
ayed for three wecks making any answer to 
his majesty’s distinct and liberal proposals of 
peace, and whose plenipotentiaries were daily 
apologizing to your lordship for this unbe- 
coming, and as they almost confess, unac- 
countable delay; but as the point is too im- 
portant to be left unnoticed, it is the king’s 
pleasure that your lordship should present a 
note, remarking upon the sense to which 
these words are liable, expressing your per- 
suasion that such cannot be the intention 
with which they were used, but asking on the 
part of your court an explanation to that 
effect, which cannot be refused without a 
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violation of every thing which truth and jus- 
tice require on such an occasion. 


No. 31.—Extract from the Message of the 
French Directory, to the Council of Five 
Hundred, of the 9th August, 1797. 


In short this canse is in the same despon- 
dency in which all good citizens, and particu- 
larly the defenders of the country are, at 
seeing deferred at the very moment when its 
conclusion was thought to be near at hand, 
and after having bought it with so much 
blood and so much suffering—a definitive 
peace, which the heads of the vanquished 
coalition at length solicited in good earnest, 
when its conclusion was expected, and which 
a government, friendly to humanity, were 
still more earnest to conclude: when, all ona 
sudden, buoyed up with new hopes, reckoning 
upon a general dissolution of the government 
by the failing of its finances, upon its destruc- 
tion, upon the death or banishment of its 
bravest generals, and upon the dispersion 
and loss of its armies, these very same 
coalesced powers have thrown as much delay 
into the negotiations, as they had shown 
anxiety to bring them to an end. 


No. 32.—Drsratca from lord Malmesbury to 
lord Grenville; dated Lisle, 22nd August, 
1797. 


My lord ;—in my conference of this morn- 
ing, I took an upportunity of remarking to 
the French plenipotentiaries on the very un- 
fair and extraordinary assertion which had 
appeared in the message of the 9th instant, 
from the Directory to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, viz. “ que les puissances coalisées ont 
mis autant de lenteur dans Jes negociations, 
qu’elles avoient montré de lardeur pour les 
terminer.” I observed to them, that I had 
orders from my court to ask a precise expla- 
nation, whether this accusation of delay was 
meant to apply to the mannerin which his 
majesty had conducted the negotiation at 
Lisle, and if it was so meant to declare that 
no accusation was ever more destitute of foun- 
dation, nor a wider deviation from the real 
fact. I said I was perfectly ready to abide by 
their determination on this point, convinced 
that it was impossible for them not to acknow- 
ledge that the delay (if there had been any 
blameable delay) rested with the French go- 
vernment, and not with his majesty. The 
French plenipotentiaries admitted this to be 
most strictly true; that the phrase I had 
ese was an ill-judged one, and “ mal re- 

igée ;” but that it could not in any point of 
view whatever be construed as applying to 
England; and they were ready to say, that 
when it was written, the Directory alluded 
solely to the court of Vienna; that they 
could assure me they had been very faithful 
in their reports, and that when they said this 
it was saying in other words that I had carried 
on the negotiation with as much expedition 
as possible, and that if ithad proceeded slowly 
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for this last month, the slowness arose on 
their side, and not on mine. 

I said I could not for an instant call in 

uestion their feelings on this point; it was 
the insinuation conveyed in the message, and 
which had gone over Europe, that it was ne- 
cessary for me to clear up, and to know whe- 
ther the Directory thought and felt as they 
did. One of the French ministers, with very 
strong expressions, assured me the Directory 
certainly did think and feel like them; that 
no unfair or insidious allusion: was gy sant, 
and added, ‘‘ que ce message étoit fait pour 
stimuler les conseils.” I went on by ob- 
serving it was very essential for me to have 
this fully explained, and that I should give 
them ina note to this effect; they requested 
I would not, it would lead to disagreeable dis- 
cussions, and would not answer the end I 
proposed. ‘They would take upon themselves 
now to assure me in the name of the Direc- 
tory, that nothing at all similar to the con- 
struction I put on the phrase, was intended, 
and that as soon as they could receive an 
answer tu the report they should make of 
to-day’s conversation, they would say the 
same from the Directory itself. 

I hope, my lord, I have, therefore, by ob- 
taining this very precise and formal disavowal 
of an intention to fix any imputation of delay 
on his fhajesty’s government, fulfilled the ob- 
ject of my instructions on this particular 
point. If when the French plenipotentiaries 
speak from the Directory the disavowal should 
not be equally satisfactory and complete, I 
then will not fail, sear to your lordship’s 
order, to give ina note.—I have the honour to 
be, &e. /(Signed) Matmessury, 


No. 33.—Extract uf a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated Lisle, 
32d August, 1797. 


The four conferences I have held with the 
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had been obliged to refer to their government 
for new orders ; and that therefore, supposing 
no time to be lost in deliberation on this 
subject at the Hague, it would be at least a 
week from to-da ore apy farther account 
eould be received here. 

After lamenting this unexpected procrasti- 
nation of our business, I expressed a wish to 
know what the Dutch answer had been, what 
abjections the Directory had made to it, and 
the alteration they were desirous it should 
undergo.—One of the French plenipoten- 
tiaries said, it had not been communicated 
to them, but that he understood it was 
‘‘ complexe, Jouche, et peu satisfaisante.”— 
That the Directory expected it should be clear 
and distinct, and such a,one as would enable 
them to send such instructions here, as 
would allow us to go on with the negotia- 
en in a way to recover the time we had 
ost. 


No. $35.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated 
Lisle, 5th September, 1797. 


My lord ;—I should have considered what 
lias passed in our conference since I last had 
the honour of writing to your lordship by Mr. 
Wesley, as in itself too unimportant to autho- 
rize me to dispatch a messenger, but that in 

eneral I think it my duty never to leave your 
ordship more than a week without hearing 
from me; and I was also glad of an opportunity 
to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship’s 
dispatch, No. 23, which was delivered to me 
by the messenger Shaw, on the 31st August, 
at 10 p. m.—Nothing but common conversa- 
tion passed in our conferences of the 30th of 
August and of the ist of September. In that 
of the 3rd the French plenipotentiaries con- 
firmed what they had taken upon themselves 
to assure me on the 22d of Aucust, in conse- 

uence of the representation I ‘had your lord- 


French plenipotentiaries, since [ last wrote to | ship’s orders to make on the expressions 
your lordship on the 14th instant, will not, | employed by the Directory in their message of 


fear, furnish very interesting materials for a 
dispatch.—Our conference of this morning 


| 


the 9th of August to the councils, and which 
expressions appeared to fix an imputation of 


was principally employed in what I have re- ‘delay on his majesty’s government in the 
lated in my other dispatch; but the French , progress of the negotiation. They said that 
plenipotentiaries assured me, that by Thurs- | they had reported to the Directory what I ob- 


day, or at the latest by Saturday, they ex- 
pected to receive their long expected mes- 
-senger. 


No. $4.—Exrracr of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated 
Lisle, 29th August, 1797. 


Tam extremely sorry tobe forced toannounce 
to your lordship, that fresh delays occur in the 
progress of negutiation.—The French plenipo- 
tentiaries informed me at our conference yes- 
terday, that the Jast answer from Holland was so 
unsatisfactory, that the Directory had ordered 
the minister for foreign affairs to return it to 
the Dutch ministers at Paris; that the Dutch 
ministers could not take upon themselves to 
alter it in the way the Directory proposed, but 
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served on this subject, and that they were pow 
charged to repeat what I had already heard 
from them, and to declare that no intention 
similar to that I supposed ever existed on the 


| part of the Directorv.—In our conference of 


this morning, although I had reason to exe 
pect that the answer from the Hague was 
arrived at Paris, yet it was not admitted by 
the French plenipotentiarics. ' 


No. 36.—Extract of a Dispatch from lord 
Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated 
Lisle, 9th September, 1797. 


I need not say that the two conferences 
which have been held since I dispatched the 
messenger, Brooks, were not likely, under the 
present circumstances of this couftry, to 
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afford any thing extremely important or inter- 
esting.—In that of Thursday the 7th, one of 
the French plenipotentiaries began, on m 
entering the room, by announcing a wis 
that the great event which had taken place at 
Paris, should not interrupt for a long time our 
negotiation, or destroy the pleasing prospect 
we had of its soon terminating successfully ; 
and from his manner I clearly saw he meant 
to convey the idea that it was his opinion it 
would not. I endeavoured to discover whe- 
ther he spoke in consequence of any private 
intelligence he had received from Paris, or 
simply from his own private judgment; and 
I found it was entirely from the latter.—In 
our conference of this morning, he said they 
were still without any letters from M. Talley- 
rand (which rather surprised him); but he 
could assure me, with certainty, that by Mon- 
day they should be empowered to go on with 
the negotiation, and that I might safely say so 
to my court. 


No. 87.—Exrract of a Dispatch from lord 
Grenville to lord Malmesbury; dated 
Downing-street, September 11, 1797. 


Your lordship’s dispatches by the messen- 
per, Shaw, were received here this morning. 
t would be premature in the present moment, 
to enter into any reasoning on the effect 
which the extraordinary events at Paris, may 
be expected to have on the important nego- 
tiation with which your lordship is charged. 
A very few days must now probably show, in 
the most unequivocal manner, what are the 
views which are entertained by the now pre- 
dominant party at Paris, respecting the ques- 
tion of peace or war with Great Britain; and 
it becomes his majesty’s government to wait 
the event with the same desire for accommo- 
dation on reasonable terms, and the same 
firmness, with respect to undue and insulting 
demands, which has actuated every part of 
the conduct held by your lordship. 


No. 38.—Dispatcu from Jord Malmesbury to 
lord Grenville ; dated Lisle, 11th Septem- 
, ber, 1797. 


My lord; on my going to the conference this 
morning, the French plenipotentiaries inform- 
ed me that the whole French legation was re- 
called, and that Messrs. Treilhard and Bon- 
nier d’Alco were appointed in their room. 
They said, their orders were to communicate 
this event to me immediately, and at the 
same time to add, in the name of the French 
government, that this alteration, in the 
choice of the negociators, would not produce 
any whatever in the disposition of the Di- 
rectory, to bring the negotiation to a happy 
issue.—I assured them I was extremely sorry 
to hear that they were recalled. That we 
had hitherto acted together so cordially, that 
it was to be lamented any circumstances had 
arisen which made the French government 
think it adviseable to put the negotiation into 
other hands.—That I received with satisfac- 
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tion what they told me as to the sentiments 
manifested by the Directory, relative to the 
negotiation, and that I could assure them, 
they were such as certainly existed in the 
breast of my royal master.—I then suggested 
to them, whether it would not be proper to 
give me an official note on this occasion, 
since it made a very marked period in the 
negotiation ; and as they perfectly 

with me on the propriety of this, they sent 
me that I now enclose.—I consider this event 
as so material, that I do not lose a momentin 
dispatching one of my servants to England, 
as I have at present no messenger with me.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Matmessury. 


No. 39.—Nore from the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated Lisle, 
' 25 Fructidor, 5th year (Sept. 11, 1797). 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic have the honour to inform lord 
Malmesbury that they have received by this 
day’s post, a decree of the Executive Direc- 
tory, signifying their recall, and the nomina- 
tion of citizens Treilhard and Bonnier to suc- 
ceed them, and to continue the negotiations 
entered upon with England.—The minister 
for foreign affairs, in sending to the under- 
signed ministers plenipoten this decree 
of the Directory, of the 22nd of this month, 
orders them to wait the arrival of their suc- 
cessors. It also directs them to inform the 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
majesty, that the change of the negotiators 
does not carry with it any change in the dis- 
position of the Directory, with regard to the 
negotiation. (Signed) Le Tournevr, 

Hveves B. Manrsr. 


No. 40.—Nore from lord Malmesbury to the 
French plenipotentiaries; dated Lisle, 
12th September, 1797. 

The minister plenipotentiary of his Britan- 
nic majesty has the Renouk to acknowledge 
the receipt of the note which the ministers 
plenipotentiary of the French Republic have 
addressed to him, communicating the decree 
of the Executive Directory, which signifies 
their recall and the nomination of the minis- 
ters destined to succeed them, and to conti- 
nue the negotiations already commenced. 
He receives at the same time with satisfac- 
tion, and will transmit without delay to his 
court, the assurance, that this change of the 
negotiators does not bring with it any chan 
in the disposition of the Directory, as to the 
negotiation.—Lord Malmesbury, in thankin 
the ministers plenipotentiary of the Frenc 
republic for this communication, begs them to 
be persuaded of his personal regret on account 
of their departure, and to accept the assu- 
rances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) Ma.Lmeszury. 


No. 41.—Extracr of a Dispatch from lord 
-Malmesbury to lord Grenville; dated 
Lisle, 17th September, 1797. 
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My lord; the new French plenipotentiaries, 
Messieurs Treilhard and Bonner Alco, with 
their principal secretary M. Derché,* and two 
private secretaries, arrived here at five o’clock 
A.M, on Wednesday the 13th instant. At 
eleven a. mu. they sent M. Derché to acquaint 
me with their arrival, and to inquire at what 
hour I would receive their visit. In conse- 
quence of my saying whenever it was conve- 
nient to them, they came immediately, at- 
tended by Messieurs Le Tourneur, Maret, and 
Colchen. 

On taking leave, M. Le Tourneur came 
forward and said to me, in his name, and that 
of his colleagues, that they could not termi- 
nate their mission without expressing the sa- 
tisfaction they had felt from the openness 
and candour (‘ loyauté et franchise”) with 
which I had acted during the whole of the 
negotiation, or take leave of me, without ex- 
pressing their sinccre personal regrets; that 
the recollection of my conduct would always 
be agreeable to them, and that it had given 
me the strongest title to their esteem and 
good wishes. 

After giving the new plenipotentiaries as 
much time as was necessary to return to their 
own house, I sent Mr. Ross to ask at what 
hour I might return their visit; and, in conse- 

ce of their answer, I went to them, at- 
tended by lord Morpeth and Mr. Ellis. 

I took an opportunity of returning the 
compliment M. Le Tourneur had made me ; 
and I must in justice repeat, my lord, what I 
have already said, that bis conduct and that 
of his colleagues has, in every point which 
has depended on them, been perfectly fair and 
honourable, and in no instance contrary to 
the principles they announced, and the pro- 
fessions they made. Itis therefore impossi- 
ble for me not to regret them, and not to con- 
sider the change of negotiators at least as a 
very unpleasant, if not a very unfertunate 
incident. 


No. 42.—Drspatcn from lord Malmesbury to 
lord Grenville; dated Lisle, 17th Septem- 
ber, 1797. 


My lord; I shall endeavour in this dis- 
patch to give your lordship as circumstantial 
an account as my memory will allow me to 
do, of what has passed in the two conferences 
I have held with the new French plenipoten- 
tiaries. - 

In that of Thursday the 14th, after commu. 
nicating to me the arreté of the Directory ap- 
pointing them to succeed Messieurs Le Tour- 
neur and Maret, and empowering them to 
continue the negotiation with me, one of them 
began by making the strongest assurances of 
the sincere desire entertained by the Directory 
for e. He observed, that if this desire 
had manifested itself so strongly at a moment 
when the two great authorities of the coun- 
try were at variance, it must naturally be- 
come stronger and be exerted with more ettect 
when all spirit of division was suppressed, 
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and when the government was strengthened 
by the perfect concord which now reigns be- 
tween all its branches: that the first and 
most material point to be ascertained in every 
negotiation was the extent of the tull powers 
with which the negociators are vested; that I 
should find theirs to be very ample ; and that, 
as it was necessary to the success of our dis- 
cussions that mine should be equally so, they 
had it in command to present a note the ob- 
ject of which was to inquire, whether I was 
authorized to treat on the principle of a gene- 
ral restitution of every possession remaining 
in his majesty’s hands, not only belonging to | 
them, but to their allies; that I was not unac- 
quainted with their laws and with their trea-- 
lies; thata great country could not on any 
occasion act in contradiction to them; and 
that, aware as I must be of this, I could not 
but expect the question contained in the note, 
neither could I consider the requisition of an 
explicit answer, previous to entering upon the 
Negotiatiun, as arising trom any other motive 
than that of the most perfect wish, on the 
part of the Directory, to bring it to a success- 
ful, and, above all, to a speedy conclusion. 

I- replied, that it after what I heard I could 
allow myself to hope for such an event as he 
seemed to think probable, or give any credit 
to the pacific dispositions he announced on 
the part of the French government, such 
hope roust arise solely from the confidence 
I might place in his assurances; since the 
measure itself now adopted by the Direc- 
tory was certainly; calculated to make a di- 
rectly cantrary impression on my mind ; that 
I could not conceal from him, that far from 
expecting such a question, its being now put 
surprised me beyond measure, and still more 
so, when from his comment upon it I was to 
infer, that he wished me to consider it as 
tending to promote a speedy pacification; that 
the question expressed in the note he had de- 
livered (for he had yiven it to me, and I had 
read it over as he ended his speech) was word 
for word the same as that put to me by his 
predecessors so long ago as the 14th July; 
that on the 15th I had, from my own autho- 
rity, given an answer, and that this answer I 
confirmed fully and distinctly by order of my 
court on the 24th July; that these notes 
had to the present hour remained unnoticed, 
and a delay of two months had occurred; 
that the reasons assigned for this delay were, 
as I was repeatedly tuld, a decided resulution 
on the part of the French government to 
listen to the reasonable propusals made by 
his majesty; but that being bound by their 
engagements with the court of Madrid and 
the Batavian republic, and wishing to treat 
their allies with due consideration, they were 
desirous of consulting with them previous to 
any positive declaration, and obtaining from 
them a voluntary release from those engage- 
ments sufficient to enable the French pleni- 
potentiaries here to admit the basis his ma- 
jesty had established, and to ground on it all 
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future discussions which might arise in the 
course of the negotiation: that if he had read 
over the p eft, undoubtedly, in his pos- 
’ session by his predecessors, he would find 
what I stated to be strictly true; and that of 
course it could not be difficult to account for 
my surprise, when, after being told that he 
and his colleague were to take up the negotia- 
tion precisely where they found it, it now be- 
came evident that it was to be flung back to 
the very point from which we started, and 
flung back in a way which seemed to threaten 
a cotclusion very different from that he 
foretold. 

I shall not attempt to follow the French 
minister through the very elaborate and cer- 
tainly able speech he made in reply, with a 
view to convince me that the inquiry into the 
extent of my full powers was the strongest 
proof the Directory could furnish of their pa- 
cific intention, and the shortest road they 
could take to accomplish the desired end. It 
was in order to give activity to the negotia- 
tion (“ activer” was his word) and to prevent 
its stagnating, that this demand was made so 
specifically; and he intimated to me, that it 
was impossible for the Directory to proceed 
till a full and satisfactory answer had been 
given toit. I interrupted him here by saying, 
their manner of acting appeared to me calcu- 
lated to decide the negotiation at once, not to 
give it activity, since it must be known, I 
could not have powers of the description he 
alluded to; and even supposing I had, the 
admitting it would be in fact neither more ‘or 
less than a complete avowal of the principle 
itself, which once agreed on, nothing would 
be left to negociate about. The other French 
plenipotentiary interposed here, by saying, 
that would not be the case; many articles 
would still remain to be proposed, and many 
points for important discussion. I said, ever 
word I heard seemed to present fresh difficul- 
ties. Without replying to me, the first-men- 
tioned minister went on by endeavouring to 
prove, that the avowal of having powers to a 
certain extent, did not imply the necessity of 
exercising them; that it was the avowal alone 
for which they contended, in order to deter- 
mine at once the form the negotiation was to 
take; that the note, and the time prescribed 
in it, were in consequence of the most posi- 
tive orders from the Directory; and that if I 
drew from it a conclusion different from the 
assurances they had made me in the name of 
the Directory, I did not make the true infer. 
ence. I replied, that although the prescribing 
the day on which the question was put to me 
as the term within which I was to give my 
answer to it, was both a very unusual and 
abrupt mode of proceeding, yet as a day was 
much more than sufficient for the purpose, I 
should forbear making any particular remark 
on this circumstance : that as to the inference 
to be drawn from the positive manner in 
which they appeared to maintain the question 
put to me, I really could not make it different 
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from that I had already expressed: that the 
reverting, after an interval of two months, to 
a@ question already answered, and which ques- 
tion involved the fate of the negotiation, cer. 
tainly could not be considered as wearing a 
very conciliatory appearance: that in regard 
to my answer, it could not be different from 
that I had given before: that my full powers, 
which were in their hands, were as extensive 
as any could be, and it did not depend on me 
to give them more or less latitude: but that 
in fact their question went net to the extent. 
of my full powers, but to require of me to de- 
clare the nature of my instructions ; and on 
this point they certainly would forgive me if 
I did not speak out till such time as the cir- 
cumstances of the negotiation called upon 
me to do it. 

The French minister strove to prove to me, 
what he had before atteripted, that the claim- 
ing a right of inquiry into the nature of the 
discretionary authority confided in a minister, 
by no means implied an intention of re- 

uiring of him to act up to its utmost limits, 
(observed, if no such intention existed, why 
institute the inquiry? and if it did exist, why 
not say so at once ’—He said, what we now 
ask is little more than a matter of form; 
when you have given us your answer, we shall 
follow it up by another step, which we are 
ordered to take. I said, my answer was given 
two months ago; that, although I was ready 
to give it them again, and in writing, as one 
to their note, yet, as it could not be different, 
I did not see why they should not proceed 
immediately to the other step, by which I was 
told the question was to be followed up. It 
would be premature, said the French miopis- 
ter; but in drawing up your answer, do not 
forget the force of the arguments I have used, 
or in your report to your court, the assurances 
we have given of the earnest wish of the Di- 
rectory to terminate the war. see 

I replied, that I‘ still must maintain, that, 
from the manner in which they thought pro- 
per to define full powers, I could see no dis- 
tinction between acknowledging the power 
and admitting the principle; and that the 
question itself could not be put with any other 
intention—(your lordship will observe from: the 
subsequent notes which passed between us, 
that i was perfectly grounded in this as- 
sertion ;)—that in my reports they might 
be fully assured I should act up to that con- 
ciliatory spirit, which, from the earliest period 
of the negotiation, had always decided my 
conduct; and that, inauspicious as appear- 
ances were, I certainly would be careful not 
to make them look hostile. At the word 
hostile, both the French plenipotentiaries 
were most warm in their protestations, thet 
nothing could be less so; that the idea of 
the negotiation breaking off was as far from 
their thoughts as from their wishes. I said, 
that although I heard this with pleasure, yet 
I could not avoid adverting to facts, and that, 
when instead of an answer, and the favour- 
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able answer which I had every reason to, of the pee ee) to be perfectly certain 
I received only the repetition of a| that I understood clearly and distinctly the 
demand, which had been already satisfied | precise meaning of their official notes. On 
two months ago; I certainly could not think | their admitting that phen could be more 
this a good omen. If it did not bode an/ reasonable than that I should, on so impor- 
immediate rupture of the treaty, it assuredly | tant a point, require explanation, or more 
did not announce a near and successful ter-| satisfactory to them than to give it me (as 
mination of it. The above-mentioned minis- | far as lay in their power), I proceeded by say- 
ter persisted I was mistaken; that the busi- | ing, that it appeared to me that J was called 
ness would end speedily: that speed was} upon to produce immediately my full powers, 
their wish, and speed with ua for its object. | or rather my instructions (for however dif- 
On breaking up our conference, I said, that | ferent these were in themselves, in their 
I took it for granted that we should meet | demand they seemed constantly blended), and 
again at the usual hour on Sunday. He said, | that if either I refused to consent to this, or if 
that it perhaps might not be necessary, but that | on consenting to it, it was found that I was not 
they certainly would let me know in time; and | authorized to treat on the principle they laid’ 
this conveyed to me the first idea of what has | down, I was then in the space of twenty-four 
since taken place. hours to leave Lisle, and return to my court; 
1 inclose your lordship the Note A, I re-| and that I was required to obtain full autho- 
ceived in this conference from the French | rity to admit this principle, if it was wished 
plenipotentiaries, and the answer B, which I| the negotiation should proceed. This I said 
made to it yesterday morning at 10 a. m. appeared to me to be the evident sense of the 
At 6 p.m. the note C was transmitted to| notes, and I begged to know whether I had 
me; to which at 8 p. mw. I returned the| mistaken it or not. One of the French ple- 
answer D, by Mr. Ross, whom I sent in order | nipotentiaries said, “* You have understood it 
that he might bring me the passports I asked | exactly ; I hope you equals understand the 
for; but at a quarter before 10 p.a. M. Derché, | intention of the French government, which 
secretary to the French legation, delivered to| 1s to accelerate peace by removing every 
me the paper marked E; and this morning at | obstacle which stands in its way.”’ 
9 a.m. I replied by the note F, which imme-;| _ Ireplied, that having no doubt left on my 
diately produced that marked G. mind as to their exact meaning, and being 
The notes sent me by the French plenipo- | quite sure notwithstanding the observation 
tentiaries speak for themselves; and it is| they had made, “ que j’avais saisi la véritable 
unnecessary to enter into any reflections on | intention de leur note,” it would, I feared, be 
them, I am willing to hope that the answers | a very unprofitable employment of our time 
I have made were such as became the situa- | to argue either on the nature of the principle 
tion in which I stand, the importance of the | they announced as a sine gud non to even a 
cause intrusted to me, and the steady but! preliminary discussion, or on the extreme 
temperate conduct which the spirit of my | difficulty of reconciling the peremptory de- 
instructions injoin me to hold. mand with which they opened their mission, 
It was my wish to give every opening to! to the pacific professions that accompanied 
the French plenipotentiaries to recall the vio- | it: that if they were determined to persist in 
lent step they had taken; and, if possible, to! this demand, it was much better to avoid all 
convince them of its extreme impropriety. | useless altercation; and nothing in that case 
And it was with this view, and with a most | remained for me to do, but to ask for my 
anxious desire not to exclude all hope of the | passports, and to signify to them my intention 
restoration of peace, that I determined on, of leaving France at an early hour the next 
sugcesting the idea of our meeting once more , Morning. They said, they had their hands 
betore I lett Lisle. tied by an arrété of the Directory, and were 
This meeting took place to-day at noon: I’ bound to observe the conduct they had fol- 
opened it by observing, that the several lowed by the most es orders, and 
notes they had received from me since the although we remained together some time 
preceding evening had been too expressive of , longer, nota hint dropped from them expres- 
the surprise I felt at the measure the Direc- | sive of a wish that, instead of going myself for 
tory had thought proper to adopt, to make it | newinstructions, I should either wnte for them 
necessary for me to enlarge upon it in this; by a messenger, or obtain them by sending to 
conference ; and indeed my sole motive for | England one of the gentlemen who are with 
suggesting that it might be for our mutual {| me. I endeavoured by every indirect means 
sausfaction that it should be held, was, be- | to suggest to them the necessity of adopting 
cause this measure appeared to me to be in| some such monification, if they meant that 
such direct contradiction to the very strong their wishes for peace, in the expression of 
assurances I had so constantly and repeatedly | which they were this morning more eager than 
heard from them, and to the pacific intentions | ever should meet with the slightest degree of 
with which they declared they were sent, | credit: I again brought to their recollection 
that it was my earnest wish (before F consi- | that I was authorized to receive any proposal 
dered their conduct as forcing me to a step | any contre projet they tendered to me, but 
which must so materially uffect the success | that they must be aware that it was not pos- 
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sible for me to alter the orders I had received 
or to assume an authority with which I was 
notinvested. I dwelt particularly and repeat- 
edly on my being competent to take any 
thing they said for reference ; but this availed 
nothing, except drawing from ene of them a 
remark, that the full powers which autho- 
rized a minister to hear proposals were widely 
different from those which would enable him 
to accede to them; and that.it was such full 
powers that the Directory required me to 
solicit. 

An easy answer presented itself to this 
mode of reasoning; but I saw no advantage 
to be derived from prolonging a conversation, 
which, after the positive declaration they had 
made, could lead to nothing: I therefore 
ended the conference by declaring my resolu- 
tion to begin my journey at a very early hour 
the next morning, and by saying, that imme- 
diately on my arrival in England I would 
make an exact report of every thing that had 
passed since their arrival. 

I trust, my lord, I shall not incur censure 
for having declined to offer in distinct terms 
to wait at Lisle till I could know his majesty’s 
pleasure on the peremptory proposal made to 
me: but when I considered the nature of the 
proposal itself, the avowal that this would 
not be the last, nor perhaps the most humi- 
liating, condition required of us, and the im- 
perious style with which I was enjoined to 
depart in twenty-four hours, it was utterly 
impossible for me to assume a language or 
affect a manner that could be interpreted into 
solicitation or entreaty: I felt myself called 
upon to treat the whole of this extraordinary 
proceeding with calmness and temper; and 
notwithstanding the deep and poignant con- 
cern I must feel at an event which I fear will 
remove all probability of an immediate paci- 
fication, I trust that in the expression of this 
sentiment I have not used a language unbe- 
coming the character with which I am in- 
vested, or the greatness of the sovereign and 
country whose dignity and interests it is my 
primary duty to consult and to maintain. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) MALMESBURY. 


No. 48.—(A.) Nore from the French Pleni- 
otentiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated 
isle, 29 Fructidor, Sth year (Sept. 15, 

1797). 


The undersigned ministers plenipotentiaries 
of the French Republic, commissioned to 
treat of peace with England, have the honour 
to assure lord Maliiesbury: minister plenipo- 
tentiary of his Hritannic majesty, that the 
French government wishes as sincerely, as 
strongly as ever, a peace, desired by the two 
Nations; but, unable to conclude any other 

ace than such a one as is founded on the 
aws and on the treaties which bind the 
French Republic, persuaded that, to arrive-at 
this end, it is necessary to explain itself with 
entire frankness, and desirous of giving to the 
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Negotiation the greatest rapidity, the Execu- 
tive Directory has expressly charged the under- 
signed to demand of lord Malmesbury, whe- 
ther he has sufficient powers for restoring, in 
the treaty which may be concluded, to the 
French Republic and to its allies, all the pos- 
sessions which, since the beginning of the 
war, have passed into the hands of the Eng- 
lish.—The undersigned are equally charged 
by the Executive Directory to demand from 
Jord Malmesbury an answer in the course of 
the day. They request him to accept, &c. 
(Signed) TREILHARD. 
Bonnier. 


No. 44.—(B.) Nore from lord Malmesbury 
to the French Plenipotentiaries; dated 
Lisle, 16th September, 1797. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty receives with great 
satisfaction the expression of the sincere 
desire for peace, which the ministers plenipo- 
tentiaries of the French Republic announced 
to him yesterday in the name of their govern- 
ment. He has the honour to assure them 
that the king his master is animated with the 
same desire, and has nothing more at heart 
than to put an end to the calamities of the 
war.—With regard to the question which the 
ministers plenipotentiary of the French Re- 
public addressed to lord Malmesbury, con- 
cerning the extent of his full powers, he con- 
siders ‘hinieclt as having already given the 
most unequivocal answer upon this subject, 
in the two notes which he delivered to their 
predecessors on the 15th and 24th of July.— 
However, to avoid all misunderstanding, he 
renews the declaration, which he made yes- 
terday; that is to say, that he neither can nor 
ought to treat upon any other principle than 
that of compensations ; a principle which has 
been formally recognized as the basis of a 
treaty equally just, honourable, and advanta- 
geous to the two powers. 

(Signed) MALMESBURY. 

Lisle, Saturday, 16th September, 

1797, 10 a. mM. 


No. 45.—(C.) Nore from the French Pleni- 
otentiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated — 
isle, 30 Fructidor, 5th year. 


The ministers plenipotentiaries of the 
French Republic, commissioned to treat of 
peace with England, have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of the answer of Jord 
Malmesbury to the note which was presented 
to him in the conference of yesterday.—It 
appears from this answer, and from the two 
notes of the 15th and 24th of July, to which 
it refers, that lord Malmesbury has not powers 
for agreeing to the restitution of all the pos- 
sessions which his Britannic majesty occu- 
pies, whether from the French Republic, or 
from its allies.—In consequence, while they 
reiterate to lord Malmesbury the most posi- 
tive assurances of the sentiments of the French 
government, the undersigned apprize him of 
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a decree of the Executive Directory, which 
signifies that, in case lurd Malmesbury shall 
declare himself not to have the necessary 
powers for agreeing to all the restitutions 
which the laws and the treaties which bind 
the French Republic, make indispensable, he 
shall be to return, in four-and-twenty hours to 
his court, to ask for sufficient powers. Lord 
Malmesbury can see in this determination of 
the Executive Directory nothing else than an 
intention to hasten the moment when the 
negotiation may be followed up with the 
certainty of a speedy conclusion. 
(Signed) TREILLARD. 
Bonnier. 


No. 46.—(D.) Nore from lord Malmesbury 
to the French Plenipotentiaries; dated 
Lisle, 16th September, 1797. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic Majesty has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of the note of this 
day, which has been sent him by the minis- 
ters plenipotentiary of the French Republic: 
Whatever regret he may experience at 
seeing the hope of a speedy conciliation thus 
destroyed, he can return no other answer to a 
refusal so absolute to continue the negotia- 
tion on grounds which appeared to have been 
already agreed upon, than by demanding the 
necessary passports for himself and his suite, 
in order that they may set off within the four- 
and-twenty hours, and return immediately to 
England. 

(Signed) MaLMEsBouRy. 


No. 47.—(E.) Nore from theFrench Plenipo- 
tentiaries to lord Malmesbury; dated 
Lisle, 30 Fructidor, 5th Year (September 
16, 1797). 


The undersigned ministers plenipotentiary 
of the French Republic, commissioned to treat 
of peace with England, have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of lord Malmesbury’s 
answer to the note which they addressed to 
him this day.—They think it right to observe 
to him, that he does not appear to have seized 
the real meaning of their note; thatit by no 
means contains refusal to continue the nego- 
tiations, but, on the contrary, the means for 
giving them activity, and for following them 
up with a success, no less desirable to the 
two nations, than it would be flattering to the 
ministers charged with the conduct of them. 
—The French government is so far from en- 
tertaining the intentions which the note of 
lord Malmesbury appears to impute to them, 
that the ministers plenipotentiary of the 
French Republic have received no order to 
quit Lisle after the departure of the minister 
plenipotentiary of his Britannic majesty. 

(Signed) TReILHARD. 
Bonnier. 


No. 48.—Nore from Lord Malmesbury to the 
French Plenipotentiaries, dated Lisle, 
Supday 17th September, 1797. 

} 
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_ The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of a note which the 
ministers plenipotentiary of the French Re- 
public transmitted to him yesterday, through 
the hands of the secretary general of their le- 
gation. He thinks he cannot answer it better 
than by submitting to them in his turn the 
following observations.—That having al- 
ready by his note dated July 24th, and in obe- 
dience to the express orders of his court, given 
an answer to the question which is now so un- 
expectedly renewed, a question, that in a 
pearance relates solely to the limits of his 
full powers (which are in the most ample 
form) but which does in fact require a decla- 
ration of the whole extent of his instructions ; 
and not being authorized to quit the place of 
his destination without the express orders of 
the king his master, in any case except that 
of the rupture of the negotiation; he could 
not help considering a note enjoining him, in 
consequence of a decree of the Executive Di- 
rectory, to return to his court in the space of 
four and- twenty hours, as ill calculated to ac- 
celerate the conclusion of peace. Neverthe- 
less to answer the assurances of the ministers 
plenipotentiary of the French Republic, and 
to testify his desire to seize their real meaning, 
with respect to which he should be very sorry 
to deceive himself, he thinks that it would be 
more satisfactory to meet once more; and 
if the ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic should be of the same opinion, lord 
Malmesbury would propose that this meeting 
should take place at an earlier hour than 
usual, in order that he may have time to take 
such steps as the result of their conferences 
may render necessary. He desires the minis- 
ters plenipotentiary of the French Republic to 
accept the assurances of his high considera- 
tion. 

(Signed) Matmessury. 


No. 49.—(G.}—Nore from the French Pleni- 
otentiaries to lord Malmesbury, dated 
isle, 1st Complementary Day, 5th 

Year, 


The undersigned ministers plenipotentiary 
of the French Republic, commissioned to treat 
of peace with England, have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the note which the 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic ma- 
jesty has transmitted to them this ara 
Referring to the notes addressed to lord Ma 
mesbury on the 29th and 30th Fructidor, and 
especially to the first of I Ghee they agree 
to the meeting which lord Malmesbury appears 
to desire, and propose the hour atnoon, They 
request lord Malmesbury to accept &c. 

(Signed) $‘TrerLHaRp. 
BONNIER. 


No. 50.—Drspatca from lord Grenville to 
lord Malmesbury, dated Downing-street, 
22d September, 1797. 


My lord ;—I have had the honour of laying 
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before his majesty your lordships dispatches 
in which you have given an account of the 
extraordinary conduct of the new plenipoten- 
tiaries of the French Republic, of the answers 
given by your lordship to their unjustifiable 
mand, and of your consequent departure 
from Lisle.—I have the satisfaction to be able 
to assure your lordship, that his majesty has 
been pleased to express his entire approbation 
of your lordship's judicious and temperate 
conduct in the unprecedented situation in 
which you were placed, and of the manner 
in which you expressed yourselt, both in your 
official notes and in your conversations with 
the French plenipoteutiaries, as well as 
of that in which you have conducted your- 
self during the whole course of the nego- 
tiation, which seems too likely to be now 
brought to its close.—As it 7 sats however, 
that some further answer will probably be ex- 
pected by the French government to their late 
extraordinary demand, notwithstanding the 
full and conclusive reply given in your lord- 
ship’s notes, I have received the king’s com- 
mands to transmit to you the inclosed draft of 
a note, which it is his majesty’s pleasure that 
your lordship should transmit to the plenipo- 
tentiaries at Lisle, by a messenger whom I 
shall direct to be in readiness for that pur- 

— (Signed) GRENVILLE. 
No. 51.—Nore from lord Malmesbury to the 
French Plenipotentiaries dated, London, 

22d September 1797. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty has rendered to his 
court a faithful account of the circumstances 
that have interrupted the exercise of those 
important functions which his majesty had 
been | wanes to entrust to him. His majesty 
has deigned to honour with his entire appro- 
bation the answers which the undersigned 
has already made to the extraordinary and 
unexpected demands which the new pleni 
tentiaries of the French Republic addressed 
to him immediately upon their arrival at 
Lisle. 

But in order to leave no doubt respecting 
the nature and object of this demand, the un- 
dersigned has been expressly ordered to de- 
clare in the nameof his court, 

_ 1. That the full powers with which his ma- 
Jesty had thought proper to furnish him 
for negotiating and concluding a_ treaty 
of peace, are conceived 3nd expressed in 
the most ample form, authorizing the un- 
@ersigned fully, and without reserve, to sign 
eny treaty upon which he might agree with 
the French plenipotentiaries, whatever its 
nature.and conditions might be; conformin 
himself in all cases to the instructions hick 
he might receive from his coutt. 

2. That these full powers have been receiv- 

and recognized as suthcient, as well by the 
plenipotentiaries with whom he has hitherto 
treated, as by the Directory themselves, and 
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that there is consequently no room for an 
new discussion upon a subject which has al- 
ready been closed by common agreement, and 
which moreover is not liable to any doubt or 
difficulty whatever; every thing which has 
been done hitherto upon this subject, being 
entirely conformable to customs long estab- 
lished and recognized by all the nations of 
Europe. 
$3. That the demand of the Directory there- 
fore, in reality, refers not to the full powers of 
the undersigned, but to the extent of his in- 
structions, of which the Directory could not, 
under any circumstances, require any commu- 
nication, further than as the undersigned him- 
self might judge such a communication con- 
ducive to the success of the negotiation; and 
that very far from being in a situation to be 
called upon for any new explanations what- 
ever, the undersigned had every reason to ex- 
ect, from the repeated communications which 
ad been made to him by the French pleni- 
potentiaries, that he should immediately re- 
ceive a contre-projet of a nature to facilitate 
the further progress of the negotiation which 
had been suspended for more than two 
months. 

4. That the court of London had good rea- 
son to be still more astonished at the sub- 
stance of the new demand made to the under- 
signed; a demand relating to preliminary 
conditions which had already been rejected 
at the very commencement of the negotiation 
and from which the French plenipotentiaries 
had in effect departed, by a formal notification 
of the measures which the Directory were 
in consequence taking for the Hig se of 
cumins to some arrangement wi eir al- 

ies. 

5. That it is therefore, only by Pa ear 
to treat upon the basis of the project, detail 
with so much openness, which was presented 
by the undersigned a few days after his arri- 
val at Lisle, or by returning a contre projet of 
a conciliatory nature, agreeably to the assur- 
ances which he received so long ago, that it 
appears possible to continue the negotiation, 
which the plenipotentiaries have so strong] 
assured him that the Directory did not wi 
to break off, notwithstanding the measures 
lately adopted with respect to him. A mea- 
sure which the undersignéd forbears to cha- 
racterize, but which could not fail to produce 
in this country the impression of a dispusition 
by no means pacific on the part of the Direc- 
tory. 

< he undersigned is directed to add, that bis 
majesty would see with real regret the cer- 
tainty of the existence of such a disposition, 
so little compatible with the ardent desire 
with which he is animated to restore peace to 
the two nations; but that if, without ee 
himself contributed to it on his part, he shoul 
again find himself under the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war, he will conduct himself upon 
every occasion agreeably to the same princi- 
ples, doing every thing which can depend 
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upon him for the re-establishment of peace 
but persisting to defend, with an unshaken 
firmness, the dignity of his crown, and the 
interests of his people. 

(Signed) MALMESBURY. 


No. 52.—Nore from the French Plenipoten- 
tiariesto lord Malmesbury, dated Lisle, 
4th Vendemiaire, 5th year (September 25 
1797). i 


The ministers plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic, commissioned to treat of peace with 
England have received the note, dated from 
London, which has been brought to them by 
an extraordinary messenger from lord Mal- 
mesbury. They have the hononr to answer to 
him, that their note of the 29th Fructidor to | 
which they refer, offered the double assurance | 
of the settled intention of the French govern- | 
ment to continue the negotiations for peace, 
and of its constant determination not to | 
agree to any other conditions than such as | 
arecompatible with the dignity of the French | 
Republic. 

_ A peace, of which the basis should be con- 
trary to the laws or to the engagements taken 
with its allies, would never satisfy the hopes 
of the nation. It is a point from which the 
Executive Directory has never departed, and 
upon which its sentiments have never va- 
ried. 

Lord Malmesbury having formally declared 
jn his notes of the 15th and 24th of July, 
and in thelast instance in that of the 17th of 
September, that he had not the powers ncces- 
sary for restoring the Dutch and Spanish pos- 
sessions, occupied by the troops of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, the Executive Directory has 
ali a new proof of its openness, and of its 

sire te accelerate the conclusion of peace, in 
requiring lord Malmesbury to return to his 
court, forthe purpose of obtaining the autho- 
rity, without which he cannot conclude; a 
measure rendered| necessary by the declara- 
tion of the minister plenipotentiary of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, and upon which it is impossi- 
ble to give a wrongimpression to any thinking 
and impartial mind. 

(Signed) TreiLHarp. 
Bonnier. 


No. 538.—Nortr. from the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries to Jord Malmesbury ; dated Lisle, 
10th Vendemniaire, 6th year. (October 1, 
1797 ) 


The ministers plenipotentiaries ofthe French | 
Republic, charged to treat for peace with 
eh me have the honour tu inform lord — 
Malmesbury, that having sent a copy of his 
last note to their government,the Executive Di- . 
rectory has directed them to declare in its 
pame, thatit has never ceased to wish for peace, . 
that it gave an unequivocal proof of the sen- 
timent which aniinates it, when it ordered the 
ministers plenipotentiary of the Republic to 
require acateyorical explanation as tothe pow- 
ers given by the English government to its mi- 
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nister plenipotentiary ; that this demand had, 
and could have, no other object but to brin 
the negotiation to a specdy and successfu 
issue :—That the order given to the plenipo-+ 
tentiaries of the Republic to remain at Lisle 
afier the departure of lord Malmesbury, is 
another proof that the Directory had desired 
and foreseen his return with powers that 
should not be illusory, and the limitation of 
which should nolonger be a pretext for delay- 
ing the conclusion of peace :—That such are 
still the hopes and intentions of the Executive 
Directory, which enjoins the ministers pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic not to quit Lisle till 
the continued absence of the negotiator shall 
no longer leave any doubt of the intention of 
his Britannic majesty to break off all nego- 
tiation :—That consequently the 25th Ven- 
demiaire (16th of October old style) is the pe- 
riod fixed for the recall of the ministers pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic, supposing 
that at that time the minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty shall not have arriv- 
ed at Lisle. The Executive Directory will feel 
the greatest regret, that a reconciliation al- 
ready twice attempted, should not be perfected, 
but its conscience, and the whole of Europe, 
will bear it testimony, that it is the English 
government alone that will have inflicted 
the scourge of war upon the twonations. 
(Signed) Treriuarp. 
Bonnier. 


No. 54.—Nore from lord Malmesbury to the 
French Plenipotentiaries ; dated London, 
5th October 1797. 


The undersigned having laid before the 
king’sministry the note of the plenipotentiaries 
of the French Republic, is directed to observe 
them.—That it is only in consequence of the 
formal and positive injunction of the Directory 
that he quitted Lisle; that his powers were 
neither iHasoey nor Jimited ; and that nothing 
was omitted on his part to accelerate the ne- 
gotiation, which has been only retarded b 
the delaysof the Directory, and which at this 
moment is only suspended by its act.—With 
regard to the renewal of the conferences, the 
undersigned can only refer to lis last note, 
where he has explained with frankness and 
precision, the only means which remain for 
continuing the negotiation; observing at the 
same time that the king could no longer treat 
in an eneiny’s country, without being certain 
that the custoins established amongst all civie 
lized nations, with regard to public ministers, 
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for the re-establishment of peace would be 
respected for the future in the person of his 
plenipotentiary. 
(Signed) Marmesaury. 
Committee of Supply.] Nov. 7. Mr. 
Hobart having brought up the Report 
from the Committee on the motion, “ That 
a Supply be granted to his Majesty,” 
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Mr. Long moved, * That the House do 
agrce with the Committee, nem. con.” 

Mr. Zterney objected to it, and said, 
that while he had a voice it should not be 
allowed to pass so. If this was the usual 
way of passing the resolution, he perhaps 
would not object to it; but he was deter- 
mined to give his negative not only to this, 
but to every other act of the present ad- 
ministration. He assured the House, that 
he had a general retainer for the whole 
session. 


Debate on Mr. Tierney’s Motion, re- 
specting the Office of the Secretary of State 
for the War Department.) Nov. 7. Mr. 
Tierney said :—l1 rise, Sir, in pursuance of 
the notice, to state why I think the hold- 
ing of a seat in this House by the right 
hon. secretary (Mr. Dundas) a most 
indecent, unlawful, and offensive proceed- 
ing. It is impossible but the House must 
recollect, that the charge which I hope to 
be able this day to bring home to the 
right hon. secretary was once before made 
against lrim,® and was bafiled by the de- 
fence then set up; but, I may confidently 
predict, that the defence set up by the 
right hon. gentleman on that day will not 
be the defence he will stand upon now. 
The reason, Sir, why I speak upon this 
occasion in a style of apparent asperity is, 
not that I feel any private animosity 
towards the right hon. gentleman, but 
that I think the whole transaction of which 
i complain a most corrupt job—a job not 
avowed, but detected—a job that never 
would have been brought to light if it 
could have been kept in conccalment, and 
which was at last brought to light only by 
the labours of the committee, to whose 
report I mean to refer for evidencc of the 
facts on which I ground my charge. In 
that report, the transaction to which I 
allude is completely deciphered ;+ and 


* Sce Vol. 31, p. 1003. 


from the 16th Rep. Sel. Com. 
page 14. 

“The office of secretary of state for the 
war department was first established on the 
11th of July 1794; the whole business of the 
war department having, from the commence- 
ment of the war in 1793 down to that period, 
been transacted by Mr. Dundas, in addition to 
the ordinary business of the home depart. 
ment.—The necessity of a separate establish- 
ment for managing the affairs of war exclu- 
sively, was soon felt, and produced the present 
additional oflice of secretary of state for the 


war dcpartmcat.” Sixteenth Report of the 
Select Committce. 


+ Extract 
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: before he was dead to nature, 
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when that shall be substantiated, it will be 
seen whether it is not an aggravation of 
the offence that the right hon. gentleman, 
after having been reminded of the doubts 
that arose, and thereby supplied with 
materials to judge of the law and to cor- 
rect his error, has nevertheless presumed, 
after such a warning, to hold his seat in 
this House. Sir, many of the gentlemen 
who now hold seats in this House, were 
members of it in the year 1782, whena 
speech was made by a right hon. gentle- 
man, now no more, for whose talents, 
when living, and for whose memory, now 
he is dead, J feel respect and admiration 
-—I mean Mr. Burke. In that speech, 
which was itself sufficient to establish his 
fame, aod which he made when he brought 
in a bill for introducing a system of eco- 
nomy in the public administration and for 
abolishing all useless places, that great 
man declared, that the measure he pro- 
posed was not merely intended by him to 
diminish the public expenditure, but had 
a more extensive view for the public 
benefit, namely, that of preserving as 
much as possible the independence of 
parliament. I state this circumstance, for 
the purpose of showing, that there is 
nothing personal in this motion, and of 
apprising the House what the provisions 
are which tle law has, in this instance, 
made for the independence of parliament. 
Sir, if you refer to that speech, as it has 
been since published by himself, I may 
with greater freedom allude to it here, 
you will find that Mr. Burke has treated 
the office of third secretary of state as an 
office perfectly unnecessary, and instituted 
for no other purpose than that of creating 
new patronage for the crown. Takin 
this as the principle upon which the aboli- 
tion of that ofice was then grounded, 
nothing can be pleaded in justification of 
its revival but the most urgent necessity. 
Now, Sir, if I show you that this very 
office of third secretary of state has been 
revived, will if not be incumbent on 
ministers to show the House some cir- 
cumstances that made its revival necessary, 
and to prove that it was not, as I contend, 
a job? Reverting to that speech, you 
will find Mr. Burke, after stating that lord 
Suffolk and lord Weymouth were the two 
secretaries of state for the northern and 
southern departments, goes on as follows: 
‘‘ J.ord Suffulk, dead to the state, long 
at last 
paid his tribute to the common Treasury, 
to which we must all be taxed. But so 
. s 
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little want was found even of his inten- 
tional industry, that the office, vacant in 
reality to its duties long before, continued 
vacant even in nomination and appoint- 
ment, for a year after his death. The 
whole of the laborious and arduous cor- 
respondence of this empire, rested solely 
upon the activity and energy of lord Wey- 
mouth. It is, therefore, demonstrable, 
since one diligent man was fully equal to 
the duties of the two offices, that two 
diligent men will be equal to the duty of 
three. The business of the new office 
which I shall propose to you to suppress, 
is by no means too much to be returned 
to either of the secretaries which remain. 
If this dust in the baiance should be 
thought too heavy, it may be divided be- 
tween them both; North America ( whether 
free or reduced) to the northern secre- 
tary, the West Indies to the southern. It 
is not necessary that 1 should say more 
upon the inutility of this office. It is 
burning day light. But before I have 
done, I shall just remark, that the history 
of this office is too recent to suffer us to 
forget, that it was made for the mere con- 
venience of the arrangements of political 
intrigue, and not for the service of the 
state ; that it was made, in order to give a 
colour te an exorbitant increase of the 
civil list; and in the same act to bring a 
mew accession to the loaded compost heap 
of corrupt influence.” 

Inthe year 1783, the object of Mr. Burke 
was effected, the office of third secretary of 
state being abolished. Now, see what 
has happened since. On the 11th of July 
1794, a third secretary of state, with a 
new establishment of not less than 13,000/. 
a year is created. When, in the year 1768, 
the office of third secretary abolished by 
Mr. Burke's bill, was established, the 
pretext was, the increase of business 
on the continent of America: at that 
time, however three secretaries were at 
Jeast sufficient; but, having contrived to 
Jose the American colonies which fur- 
nished the pretext, ministers could not 
very well insist on the continuance of the 
office, nor deny that there was no occa- 
sion for more than two, who went under 
the name of secretaries for the northern 
and southern departments. In 1786, 
commissioners were appointed to report 
the nature of the offices of government, 
and the amount of their salaries; they 
made an ample report, with a view to re- 
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trenchment; but nothing farther was done 
in it. In that report, the two secretaries 
were stated to receive nett incomes, the 
one of 4,766/., the other of 5,334/. Now, 
Sir, if the labour, in consequence of the 
abolition of the third secretary, had 
become so extremely burdensome to the 
two which remained, would they not have 
been entitled to more salary? But so far 
was the chancellor of the exchequer from 
being of that opinion, that in 1783 he pro- 
posed to reduce their salaries to 4,500J. 
each. Nay, Sir, did not the right hon. 
gentleman in that very year evince, that so 
far from sinking under the weight of his 
office of secretary, he was able to carrya 
little more—with his usual purity and 
disinterestedness, taking upon himsLlf the 
office of president of the board of control 
without fee or reward, and deprecatin 
the idea of refusing to serve gratis ? ‘And 
yet Sir, with this additional labour, the 
usiness of all the offices went on, and we 
heard no complaint of their being too 
laborious. Sir, the commission which 
was appointed in 1786 reported, that one 
under secretary in each office was fully 
sufficient, and that the clerks already 
employed ‘were too many; but that, as 
there might one day or other be occasion 
for them, it would be advisable to keep 
them idle in the offices, in order to be 
ready, if circumstances should occur to 
render their assistance necessary. Nothing, 
however, was done touching the objects of 
the report, till 1795, when ministers 
thought proper to advise his majesty to 
counteract all that was promised; and, 
when the new establishment was proposed, 
those who were called upon for advice 
were the secretaries themselves—an odd 
quarter, indeed, from which to take advice 
on such an occasion! Sir, the right hon. 
gentleman has been heard to complain, 
that the weight of business which fell to 
his share was more than he could bear, 
and that he had no rest or respite, night 
or day; and yet, Sir, in his appointment 
in 1791, so far from taking even 4,500/. 
(for I really wish to give the right hon. 
gentleman all the credit he deserves) he 
only took 3,6002. Then, Sir, came the 
war in 1793; and although the quantity 
of business was considerably increased 
by that event, the right bon. gentleman 
never looked for a third secretary, but did 
the whole, with much credit to himself, 
fora year and a half, and, so far from not 
being able to discharge the duties of that 
office, he, in bringing in his India bill, 
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took 2,000/. a year as president of the | surmounted, as nothing can be conceived 
board of control—assuming to himself, | more difficult than to reconcile the jarring 
deliberately, the whole additional weight | interests and sanguine expectations of the 
of that arduous employment; and I am | several candidates for emolument. The 
not willing to suppose that the right hon. | chancellor of the exchequer, who is so 
gentleman would have asked for a salary | fond of ‘* mutual compensation” in nego- 
for an office, the duties of which he had ; tiation, probably interfered, and made 
not leisure to perform. But this is not all, | mutual compensation the basis of the 
Sir. With the whole weight of the home ; treaty; and hence may have arisen, “ re- 
department, he took upon him also that of | ciprocal facilities.” ¢ was only saying, 
the war; so farwas he from thinking a | ‘I am secretary at war, and you are war 
third secretary necessary.— Under these | secretary,’ and so the difficulty was at aa 
circumstances, then, I wish to know, what ' end; aad un that day out starts an arrange- 
it is that creates the necessity? It can- | ment, giving to the right hon. gentleman 


not be that which was made the pretext | the office of secretary of the war depart- 
for it in 1768, for the colonies are lost: | ment, with a most enormous establishment. 
neither can it be inability, because it ap- | Now, Sir, shall I not be justified in say- 
pears that the business has been done | ing that this is a job? Is not the distinc- 
with dispatch, facility, and effect, by two. | tion warranted by the fact? I am at a 
Hence, Sir, I am at a loss to guess why, | loss to comprehend how such a palpable 
In 1794, there should be a new division of | job can be defended. The present com- 
the business, and, insteatl of the old | maader in chief is allowed to be most ac- 
establishment of two secretaries and offices | curate, active, and industrious; and I am 
at an expense of 29,000/., there should be | sure I mean no disrespect to lord Amherst 
three at an expense of above 40,000/. I | when I attribute wholly to age his insuf- 
know, Sir, that in the report before us, | ficiency: and lord Cornwallis has made no 
the gentlemen have stated, that the accu- | less improvement in the ordnance depart- 
mulation of the affairs of war, with those | ment: added to this, the secretary at war 
of the other departments of state, rendered | is in himself'a host. And yet, with these 
an enlargement necessary, and pointed | advantages, the office of secretary of the 
out the expediency of a separate establish- | war department was thought necessary 
ment for war: but when we look into the | for the right hon. gentleman! Sir, I do 
evidence upon which that assumption is | not find it so much ae stated that the duke 
grounded, we find that the first clerk of | of Portland could not do the duty of both; 
that office was the only person examined | and the duke’s department, instead of 
touching that point betore the committee; | being reduced, has had four clerks added 

é to it; one a precis, as it is called ; that is 


and so far from saying any thing to justify 
to say, an abridger; another a law clerk, 


that conclusion, he has said nothing but 
what leads to a belief, that, with the help | which was abolished in 1774, and now re- 
of four additional clerks, they might go | vived; a third, a clerk for felons and con- 
On as well as ever. victs; and the fourth, a gentleman (Mr. 
_ Sir, I think that I can hardly have failed | Baldwin) who left his protession, and is 
to satisfy the House, that the office of | so good as to give his opinion when a case 
third Secretary of State is unnecessary, | is sent with the usual compliment (the fee) 
and that the additional business occasioned | marked on the back of it. Besides which, 
by the war, whicli is made the pretext for | there is an active magistrate employed, 
creating it, might be with squalieliecs and | who transacts the office business with the 
advantage, discharged by four clerks, sup- | various magistrates, and takes the whole 
eri to those already ciaployed: weight of that trouble off his grace’s 
ut this mode would not answer the pur- | shoulders. Sir, my knowledge of the duke 
pose of ministers. No, Sir; an increase | of Portland enables me to state that he is 
of the patronage of the crown was their { a man of business; and being so, it is ex- 
object, and a new establishment, with | tremely wrong to proclaim him thus to 
enormous additional salaries, was the only | the world as a man not fit fur the discharge 
thing that would serve their turn. When | of the duties of his office. 
the necessity of forming a new establish- So far, Sir, I have confined myself to 
ment was discovered, many difficulties oc- | the ground of necessity: I will now apply 
curred in making the arrangement; and | to the other ae assunic, namely, the 
it might be an amusing subject of specula- | illegulity of the office. Mr. Burke's bill 
tion to conjecture how they were at last | provided, that the office “‘ commonly called 
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the office of third secretary of state, or| if it can, Mr. Burke’s bill is but a farce 


secretary for the colonies (as it was then 
ealled), should be suppressed, abolished, 
and taken away ; and that two only should 
remain—those for the northern and south- 
ero departments; and that if any office of 
the same name,_ nature, or description, 
should thereafter be established, it should 
be taken as a new office.” Now, Sir, I 
ask any gentleman of the law, whether 
words could be found to comprehend a 
larger explanation of the intention of that 
rovision? Lord George Germaine, who 
held the office of third secretary, was more 
cautious than the right hon. gentleman ; 
for he never gave any specific name to the 
office he held, but held it generally by the 
title of “one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state :’? and Mr. Burke was 
driven thereby to describe it in the manner 
he had done—that is to say, that there 
shall be only two secretaries; and that if 
a third be made, of the same name, nature, 
or description, with that abolished, the 
person who receives the same shall be in- 
capable to sit in the House of Commons. 
Now, Sir, I will demonstrate, beyond the 
possibility of refutation, that the office 
held by the right hon. gentleman is of that 
nature and description: that it is of the 
same name, I cannot say; but it is for 
transacting the same sort of business as 
that which was called secretary for the co- 
lonies : it is not only new, but by the de- 
scription of it in the report, may be said 
to grow out of that of lord George Ger- 
maine, and, like it, is created upon the 
pretence that the business of the home | 
department is too heavy. Let gentlemen | 
only look to the report, and they will find 
the three offices distinctly recognised by 
the authenticated signatures of the re- 
spective secretaries. In Appendix, B. 1, 
they will find the signature « Portland” 
as ‘“‘ principal secretary of the home de- 
partment ;”’ in B. 2, they will find ** Gren- 
ville, principal secretary for the foreign 
department ;” and then they will come to 
the strayed sheep, “* Henry Dundas, prin- 
cipal war secretary!’ For my part, I can- 
not comprehend where a doubt upon the 
subject can arise. It evidently appears 
that there are three secretaries; one of 
them is in the war department, and that 
ig the right hon. gentleman. Perhaps 
gentlemen will endeavour to shelter him 
by saying, that it is the duke of Portland 
that is the new secretary; for certainly 
they cannot say it is lord Grenville. But 
it cannot be shuffled off in that manner ; 


from one end of it to the other. The re- 
port states the necessity of a separate 
establishment, and of an additional office 
of secretary of the war department, and 
that office the right hon. gentleman is 
avowed to hold. No doubt, then, can 
possibly arise on the subject. Gentlemen 
may say that the right hon. secr has 
the same seal he had before; but that will 
make no difference, inasmuch as the seal 
constitutes a part of the nature of the. 
office. But, Sir, the right hon. gentleman 
has not only a distinct office, but for that 
office a distinct house in Parliament-street, 
the lease of which he has bought for the 
purpose. Perhaps it will be said, that this 
Is only a new division of the secretary’s 
office; but even:that Mr. Burke’s bill is. 
against : or t may be said, that the right 
hon. gentleman, being a commoner, pos- 
sessed the office, and, cutting it into two 
parts, gave half of it to a peer, and doing 
so, has not forfeited his seat—as if the 
master of the Mint were to give generally 
the office to a peer, and reserve to himself, 
being a commoner, only the coining of 
sixpences. 

Sir, I have only one word more. In 
the statement I have made, it is clear that 
no necessity for creating this office has 
been proved, and that if the necessity was 
proved, still, under the law, it is impose 
sible the right hon. gentleman can retain 
his seat. Sir, in making this motion, I am 
not actuated by a desire to interfere with 
his majesty’s service, or to throw difficul- 
ties in the way of the public proceedings, 
but by an anxious desire to vindicate the 
honour and character of the House. And 
I recommend it to the right hon. gentle- 
man, if he wants a new arrangement, to 
look to his friend on the right (Mr. Wind- 
ham), who is at the head of an establish- 
ment of no less than 42,000/. a year, and 
to divide with him, rather than lay new 
exactions on the public. [A laugh.] Sir, 
I cannot see that it is a reasonable pro- 
vocation to laughter to be told, that one 
man possesses an establishment of 42,0004. 
a year, or that another sits in this House 
who by law has no right to sit in it. 
Gentlemen should not choose this night for 
langhter; discretion should point out to 
them a conduct more becoming the times 
and their own situations. A gentleman 
the other night, lamented that there was 
not a fuller attendance on this side of the 
House; and it would be well if, before 
they indulge in unseemly, ill-timed levity, 
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gentlemen would consider whether laugh- 
ter is the mode that should be taken to in- 
duce the attendance of absent members.— 
Mr. Tierney then moved : 

i. “ That the Office of the Secretary 
of State for the War Department was, in 
addition to the Offices of ®ecretary of 
State for the Foreign and for the Home 
Departments, first established on the 11th 
of July, 1794. 

2. « That the right hon. Henry Dun- 
das, secretary of state for the war de- 
partment, was, by accepting the said 
office, rendered incapable of being elected 
to serve in parliament, and ought not to 
sit in this House.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said :—The hon. 
gentleman, in introducing the present 
motion, has so particularly alluded to me, 
that it will be expected I should say some- 
thing in reply; and I conceive I cannot 
better show the impropriety of the mea- 
sure he has proposed, than by giving an 
accurate statement of the circumstances 
to which he has directed the attention of 
the House. In 1791, his majesty was 
pleased to call upon me to undertake the 
office of secretary of state for the home 
department. At that period, the duty 
attached to the situation comprehended 
the internal correspondence with the dif- 
ferent pes of the country, with Ireland, 
the colonies, and in general every thing 
relative to the executive administration. 
When the war broke out, the military cor- 
respondence was likewise conducted by 
this department, and there it continued 
till it was eee proper to form a new 
arrangement. shall not now discuss, 
whether the extensive concerns which 
come under the administration of the 
offices alluded to, can best be conducted 
by two, or by three. Still, however, I 
should deem it unmanly, were I not to 
embrace this opportunity of stating dis- 
tinctly, that the business of the office 
which is the subject of consideration, is 
more than it would be proper to commit 
to any individual, be his talents and his 
assiduity what they may. The increase of 
business arising out of the war, the new 
and strange scenes acted in various parts 
of the country, the frantic and dangerous 
designs to disturb the public tranquillity 
and to overthrow our happy constitution, 
called for an additional industry, and 
means of carrying on the business of the 
state with additional vigilance. On this 
point, however, I merely throw out my per- 
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sonal opinion. The only question for the 
deliberation of the House, is whether I am 
a third secretary of state in the terms of 
Mr. Burke’s act? In reply to the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman, I shall boldly 
state the fact. In 1791, I received from 
his majesty the seals of the home depart- 
ment, and at the same time I was custo- 
dier of those which had belonged to lord 
George Germaine. A new arrangement 
having taken plaee, I carried the seals of 
which I had been the custodier to his 
majesty, who delivered them to the duke 
of Portland. I was then ordered by his 
majesty to continue the military corres- 
pondence, and to conduct the business of 
secretary of state, so far as related to this 
object. How, then, can I, in any respect, 
be considered the third secretary of state ? 
I continued to perform a_ considerable 
part of the duty which had devolved upon 
me when I accepted the appointment in 
1791. If two known and established se- 
cretaries of state existed, and another is 
added, by what kind of argument is it to 
be proved, that the person who discharged 
one of these offices is to be considered 
either as the new or the third secretary of 
state? It so happens, however, that none 
of the business which belongs to the office 
of third secretary, abolished by Mr. 
Burke’s bill, is attached to the office which 
I now hold. The business which it com- 
prehends is quite distinct from that for 
which a third secretary of state was 
deemed unnecessary, and is posterior to 
Mr. Burke’s bill. In the situation which 
I received in 1791, I have stood since; 
and am now only in possession of a part 
of that business which was then wholly 
under my care. The persons examined 
by the select committee explain the na- 
ture of the business transacted in the dif- 
ferent offices, but do not attempt to dis- 
tinguish who is first, second, or third se- 
cretary of state. The mihtary branch, 
and the matters connected with it, are 
carried on in my de ent; but I can- 
not conceive how this at all serves to es- 
tablish, that I, who performed that duty 
before, must be the new secretary of state, 
or that I come under the incapacities 
which Mr. Burke’s bill enacts. ‘The name 
by which the office may be distinguished 
is of no consequence: it does not in any 
manner support the point which the hon. 
gentleman endeavours to prove. Docs 
the fact justify the conclusions which he 
draws? Did I receive any new patent 
from his majesty for the office which I 
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hold? Did I receive any new salary? Cer- 
tainly not. Inno respect were the emo- 
luments I enjoyed either increased or 
diminished; they stand precisely as pail 
did before the new arrangement too 
place. Iwas then, and still am, one of 
the principal secretaries of state, while 
there are three to whom this character 
belongs, without its being at all specified 
with what particular department they are 
entrusted.— With regard to the operation 
of the bill upon which this motion is 
founded, it ought to be considered what 
is its spirit and object. It was intended to 
guard against the increase of public of- 
fices, in so far as those who occupied 
them were, or were not, to be members 
of this House. But because it suited the 
state of the civil list at the period when it 
was passed, does it follow that it must be 
applicable to the present times? It does 
not enact that a third secretary of state 
shall not be appointed ; but its effect is, 
that this third epohier | of state shall not 
be a member of the House of Commons. 
Before any change took place, I sat in 
this House; and I now claim the right, 
both on my own account, and from a re- 
gard for the privileges of my constituents, 
to exercise my legislative capacity. No 
change has taken place in my situation 
since I was first oieaea after being ap- 
pointed in 1791; but that part of the 
duty which I performed is now executed 
by the duke of Portland. Upon what 
ground, then, have I forfeited my right to 
a seat here? The friends of the hon. gen- 
tleman have some reason to complain of 
him, that he seems desirous to effect what 
they by their ingenuity could never at- 
tain. After the discussion which the sub- 
ject has already undergone, I cannot but 
think, that my constituents would not 
be fairly dealt with, were they to see their 
representative declared to have incurred 
an incapacity by an act on which the 
opinion of the House had been already 
pronounced.—-Mr. Dundas then with- 
drew. 

Mr. Martin said, that whether or not 
the right hon. gentleman, by holding his 
present’ office of secretary of state, had 
violated the letter of Mr. Burke’s bill, the 
spirit of it had been disregarded. Its ob- 
ject was, to guard against the influence of 
the crown, and to secure the independence 
of parliament ; which object would, by 
the proceeding in question, be defeated. 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, said :—The right 
hon. gentleman insists, that he is not 
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third secretary of state, because he was 
secretary of state before. Thus he argues, 
that, having once been in that capacity, 
he must ever retain the character as long 
as he lingers about any of the offices of 
state. If it be true that the right hon. 
gentleman has only a part of the duty, is 
he, in fact, any more than an officer of 
the duke of Portland's; and equally dis- 
qualified to sit in parliament, as coming 
under the exceptions of the 15th George 
2nd ? It is said, that the subject was for- 
merly discussed. Now, however, circum- 
stances are altered; here the job, which 
formerly was imperfectly known, is de- 
tected. In answer to the charge of thus 
holding the office of third secretary of 
state, we are asked, whether those who 
were in, or he who joins, is to be justly 
deemed the new secretary ? But what does 
this prove? When the new arrangement 
was adopted, a break took place some- 
where. A new division, it seems, has 
taken place. Doubtless, his majesty may 
divide the office into as many parts as he 
leases, if he does not call upon this 

ouse for the payment of those who are 
employed. But the House can say to his 
majesty, ‘“‘ You can make placemen, but 
ou cannot give places to members of par- 
fiament” His majesty cannot, by extend- 
ing the number of principal secretaries, 
increase the number of under secretaries 
qualified to sit in this House. By thenew 
arrangements, however, two members are 
made. It is said, indeed, that the under 
secretary takes no salary. Without any 
disrespect for that gentleman, however, 
he might change his mind, or others in 
his situation might differ from him. The 
statute of queen Anne creates an incapa- 
city, whether the salary be received or 
not. No matter by what motive the hon. 
gentleman may be actuated ; the incapa- 
city is legally declared. Whether he is 
pleased to perform for nothing the busi- 
ness of the right hon. gentleman in the 
morning, to have the pleasure of hearing 
his eloquence in the evening, or whether 
he follows virtue for its own sake, is all 
one. It is against the admission of the 
principle that I now contend. It is not 
from personal motives ; but it is to have 
an opportunity of bringing to the proof 
what is meant by the constitution, what 
is meant by enforcing obedience to the 
laws, that 1 urge the present question. 
The right hon. gentleman says, he will 
inquire whether the arrangement be ne- 


aa or not. But does he think the 
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country will be satisfied with this? Will 
they not see the gross insult they have 
received in the juggle with which it is 
attempted to impose upon their under 
standings? I am not very apt to despond. 
I believe the energies of the country to 
be great; that its resources are exten- 
sive; but they are not the resources of 
abundance ; they can only be called forth 
by a House of Commons possessing the 
confidence of the people. If you show 
them that you are more disposed to curry 
favour with the king—if you show your- 
selves more disposed to employ a vigour 
beyond the law against the people, and a 
vigour less than the law in the vindication 
of their rights—you may vote grants, but 
they will be barren; you may impose 
taxes, but they will be unproductive. If 

ou show a determination to enforce the 
aws equally against ae and against 
low, then you will find in the people 
energies inexhaustible, and resources with- 
out end. The right hon. gentleman says, 
‘“‘ prove me to be third secretary of 
state: I went with the seals, and deli- 
vered them to the duke of Portland.” 
Thus he endeavours to escape by a juggle : 
«¢ Handy dandy! which is the justice, and 
which the thief?” The facts on which I 
rest this charge, however, are founded 
upon no quibble. The two departments 
for home and foreign affairs are known. 
Since 1794, there has been a secretary for 
the war department. The whole matter, 
then, is reduced to a quibble, whether 
Mr. Dundas or the duke of Portland be 
the new secretary ; and because the duke 
came last into office, it must be inferred, 
forsooth, that he is the new secretary ! 
but the law does not ask who is the of- 
ficer, it looks at the office; and if the new 
Officer is found in the old department, and 
the former secretary in an office hitherto 
unknown, it cannot be difficult to decide 
which of them is to be held as the new 
secretary of state. The 6th of Anne is 
expressly against any person holding a 
new office ; and the question here is, not 
whether Mr. Dundas is an old officer, 
but whether his office is a new office ? 
That the point is one which admits of 
doubt, ministers cannot but acknowledge. 
If it be an object of discussion, why not 
get the matter decided by an act of par- 
lament? This was done in regard to 
bounty-money when a doubt arose on Mr. 
Burke’s bill. This, at least, would shield 
the House from the dis of sanction- 
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now attempted is at once injurious to the 
eh and insulting to the understandings 
of the people ; a miserable juggle to de- 
feat an act of parliament intended to con- 
trol the influence of the crown, and to 
secure the independence of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Pitt said:—The statement of my 
right hon. friend is not fairly liable tothe ob- 
servations which the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to make, by way of anticipation, 
upon it. My right hon. friend says 
‘s Here are three secretaries of state, two 
of them existed before; another is added. 
Who is the third, either of the former 
two, or the one who is added to them 2?” 
This is precisely the case which we are 
now debating; nor is it possible fairly to 
state it otherwise, unless it could be proved 
that each office of secre of state has, 
not by custom and convenience for prac- 
tical purposes, but by Jaw, a particular 
designation, department, and division. I 
say the office of secretary of state has no 
such department, designation, or division 
by law, but is, in the legal sense, indepen- 
dent of any such distinction. The office 
of secr of state, in the legal sense, 
depends upon the grant and the delivery 
of the seals. The title of the office is, 
«¢ One of his majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state.” By that grant, and the delivery 
of the seals, every one of these persons 
becomes a legal organ to countersign any 


‘act of state, and he is placed afterwards 


in that department of business, which his 
majesty thinks fit to allot for him. This 
has been uniformly the practice, nor is 
there any limitation of the number of se- 
cretaries of state; they have frequently 
been of different numbers. In that case, 
we stand now as we originally stood. 
The hon. gentleman relies much upon the 
language of the last report of the com- 
mittee, and triumphantly concludes from 
thence that my right hon. frieod is a third 
secretary of state. To which I answer, 
that the language of the report, and that 
cf the clerks who gave their evidence be- 
fore the committee, is taken merely from 
popular acceptation, and has no reference 
whatever to the real and legal definition 
of the office. How is this office of secre- 
tary constituted ? By the grant by his ma- 
jesty-and the delivery of the seals. Has 
my right hon. friend any new grant since 
the year 1791? No. Have any new seals 
been delivered to him? No. He has now 
the old seals and the old grant. I say, 


ing @ gross violation of law. The defence | then, that according to the spirit of the 
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act of the 6th of Anne, my right hon. 
friend has not forfeited his right to sit in 
this House. Indeed, the hon. gentleman 
had one more reason to support his Be 
Sac ae bill brought in by Mr. 

urke stated, that the office ofa third se- 
cretary of state, or of secretary to the co- 
lonies, should be deemed a new office. My 
right hon. friend had nothing whatever to do 
with the colonies—and therefore, the hon. 
 Sapeaes might conclude that he should 

e deemed secretary to the colonies. But 
after all, what is the spirit of Mr. Burke’s 
bill 2. It is not a bill to restrain the crea- 
tion of offices generally, nor to prevent 
his majesty even from having a third se- 
cretary of state by name: but it states, 
that if q third secretary of state, or of the 
plantations, be added, such secretary shall 
not sit in the House of Commons. Now, 
who is the third secretary of state? <A 
member of the House of Lords. Gentlemen 
may say, that the act to which [ am allud- 
ing was passed with a view to prevent his 
majesty’s influence from being extended 
in the council of the nation, and that the 
third secretary ought to have no seat in 
the House of Lords any more than in the 
House of Commons: To which I answer, 
that we must look at what the law is, not 
what some gentlemen may think it ought 
to be. Ina word, this appears to me a 
case in which there is no doubt; and if 
the hon. gentleman thinks it would have 
been arrogant in him to have brought this 
subject forward, without some new ground 
to support it, the sentence is one which 
he has pronounced on himself. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Tierney - - - = 3 


Yzas General Tarleton- - - 
Mr. Burdon - - «= -@ 
Noes ) Mr. Elford. - - - f ne? 


So it was resolved in the negative. The 
second Resolution was negatived without 
a division. 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Duncan for the 
Victory over the Dutch Fleet.] Nov. 8. 
Lord Duncan being in his place, the lord 
chancellor, in pursuance of the order of 
the House, gave his lordship the thanks 
of the House as follows, viz. 

‘¢ Lord Viscount Duncan ;—I am com- 
manded by the lords to give your lord- 
ship the thanks of this Hause, for your 
able and gallant conduct in the brilliant 
and decisive victory obtained over the 
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Dutch fleet on the eleventh day of Octo- 

ber last; as well as for the zeal, courage, 

and perseverance, which you have uni- 

formly manifested during the arduous 

‘pls in which you have commanded 
ig majesty’s fleet in the North Sea. 

“‘ At the same time that this vote passed 
unanimously, their lordships were pleased 
to order, that all the peers should be sum- 
moned to attend the House on the occa- 
sion: a distinction unprecedented, but call- 
ed for by the general admiration your con~ 
duct has inspired, and strongly expres- 
sive of that peculiar satisfaction which 
the peers must feel upon your lordship’s 
penne to a distinguished seat in this 

ouse. 

‘¢ Splendid in all its circumstances as 
the victory obtained by his majesty’s fleet 
under your command has been, important 
as it must prove in its consequences to 
the security of all his majesty’s domi- 
nions, and, under the divine blessing, to 
the favourable issue of the arduous contest 
in which they are engaged; the magnitude 
and lustre of these considerations have 
not so occupied the observation of the 
Lords as to make them unmindful of the 
constant vigilance with which your lord- 
ship had, in the whole course of your com- 
mand for three successive seasons, watched 
and frustrated every design of the enemy; 
nor the manly fortitude with which you 
had sustained the temporary defection of 
the greater part of your force ; nor, above 
all, that undaunted resolution with which, 
at so momentous a crisis, you proceeded 
to check and to control the presumptuous 
hopes of the enemy. 

‘‘ These are merits in which fortune 
can claim no share; they spring from that 
energy of mind and that ardent love of 
your country which has directed your 
own conduct, and animated the officers 
and men under your command, to those 
exertions which are entitled to every tes- 
timony of public gratitude and applause.” 

Lord Duncan replied as follows : 

‘¢ My Lords ;—Not accustomed to speak 
in public, though my feelings are great, my 
words must be few. Deeply impressed as 
I am with the high honour this right ho- 
nourable House has been pleased to con- 
fer on me, I shall only say, that I acknow- 
ledge it with the most profound respect, 
and feel much gratified by it. To you, 
my lord, my best thanks are due for the 
very flattering and polite manner you . 
have been pleased to convey to me the re- 
solutions of this House.” 


’ 
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The Duke of Clarence moved, that the 
speech of the lord chancellor, together 
with lord Duncan’s, be entered upon the 
Journals ; which was ordered accordingly. 


Debate in the Lords an the Papers res- 
pecttng the Negotiation for Peace with 
France.| Nov. 8. The order of the day 
for taking into consideration the! Papers 
respecting the Negotiation for Peace with 
France being read, 

Lord Grenville said ;—-I am persuaded, 
my lords, that the consideration of the 
papers, which “by his majesty’s directions 

ave been laid before the House, can 
inspire but one sentiment in every breast. 
I am persuaded that every man must feel 
that the honour and the safety of the 
country admit but of one line of conduct. 
We are not called upon now to bear our 
testimony to any merits, however high, 
nor to bestow respect and attention where 
respect and attention are most due. We 
are called upon to discharge a duty of a 
more extensive kind, and of more general 
importance. We are called upon to per- 
form a most solemn act of deliberation, 
and to follow it up with a pledge of most 
sacred obligation. I hope before any 
noble lord gives his assent to this pledge, 
that he will weigh maturely the conse- 
quences to which it leads, and the ties 
which it imposes. I am convinced that 
such is the light in which the measure I 
am about to propose will be viewed by 
every man within these walls, and that 
the impression which the perusal of these 
papers has left in my mind are indelibly 
fixed in every heart. If there are any 
noble lords who have absented themselves 
upon this occasion, I am convinced that 
they cannot have remained singular in 
the opinion they have formed upon the 
transactions to which these documents 
allude, and that if they have withdrawn 
themselves, it is because they are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge what they no longer 
have the confidence to deny.—Such being 
my conviction of the temper and senti- 
ments of the House, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to detain your lordships long 
with any remarks upon the papers on 
your table, or with much argument to 
enforce the propriety of the address which 
I shall propose. It will not be necessar 
for me to follow the documents heough 
all their details, to point out the inferences 
which they naturally present. Every one 
of your lordships must feel that there is 
something in the general aspect more con- 
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vincing than even the certain conclusion 
arising from the whole details. The 
general complexion of the enemy's con- 
duct, the undisguised views which they 
entertain, speak more strongly than any 
collection of insulated facts. 

In calling your attention, therefore, te 
the sapere betare your lordships, I shall 
not trouble you with minute detail. I 
shall not dwell upon the conduct of the 
enemy, even in the very commencement 
of the Jate negotiation. Although by the 
preliminaries of peace solemn! 
upon between them and the Emperor, 
both parties obliged themselves to invite 
their respective allies to meet in a general 
Congress to settle a preliminary peace, 
this agreement was openly violated. In 
the passport which was sent over for the 
person whom his majesty was to send to 
treat, the form was a direct and inten- 
tional departure from positive agreement, 
from all decency and established custom, 
It expressly guarded against the idea of a 
preliminary peace, and without any pure 
pose but that of a perfidious determination 
to throw every obstacle in the way of 
peace, limited the negotiation to a defen- 
sive peace. I shall pass over with equal 
contempt the base and unworthy insinuae 
tion which, in the early part of the corres- 
pondence of the French government was 
thrown out against the character of the 
person whom his majesty had chosen to 
conduct the negotiation. That noble lord 
has shown, that, ifany proof were wanting, 
if any pledge were required of his talents 
and his fitness for managing the great 
concerns which were confided to his care, 
no man could be found who could better 
support the dignity of his own character 
and protect the interests of his country. 
His conduct in the whole of the arduous 
task which devolved upon him; his whole 
life spent with honour in a public situa- 
tion, evince at once the merit of the 
choice, and the malignant motives of the 
accusation. But even from this pitifut 
insinuation may be gathered the temper 
which the enemy brought into the nego- 
tiation, and the catastrophe which they 
were desirous to produce. Ea to 
rake up every article of former difference, 
every point of former contest, they gave 
proof at once of the new difficulties which 
they would raise, and the new grounds of 
animosity which they would excite. | 

{ come now to the negotiation itself. 1° 
will not dwell on the unexampled liberality 
of the conduct of his majesty in directing, 
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almost in the first interview between the 
plenipotentiaries, a full and detailed plan 
to be given in of the terms upon which he 
was willing to conclude peace. The 
paper is upon your table, read and deter- 
mine for yourselves on its nature and its 
character, Examine and compare it with 
the representation given of it by the 
enemy in a paper from high authority, 
and published in an official paper. I 
shall not make any remarks upon the in- 
decency [of the mode which the enemy 
adopted to make known to the world what 
they wished to be considered as a state- 
ment of the terms and conduct of the 
negotiation. It showed, however, the 
contempt which they entertained for their 
country and for the negotiation, and every 
appearance of decorum, when they could 
think it sufficient to treat such a subject 
with levity. Judge then, whether his 
majesty has thought proper to sport thus 
with the interests, with the anxiety, and 
with the feelings of the country. Judge 
if he has thus attempted to withhold the 
Satisfaction which it was natural for the 
public to expect upon an event of such 
amportance. His majesty has laid before 
his parliament the whole of the documents, 
and on these he desires you to judge. 
Read the papers on the table, and say, 
whether the projet they contain be a 
a proce in blanks,” or whether it be a 
full and fair statement of the terms to 
which his majesty was willing to agree as 
the basis of the negotiation? This projet, 
however, being delivered, the French 
government found itself placed in a situa- 
tion of considerable embarrassment. No 
answer was returned, however, because 
this would have disappointed the schemes 
which the Directory then pursued. Had 
they been serious ia their wishes to facili- 
tate the conclusion of peace, would they 
have brought forward the topics which 
they brought into discussion? Would they, 
without any purpose, have started the 
points of his majesty’s title as king of 
france—the restoration of, or a compen- 
sation for, the ships taken at Toulon—or 
@ renunciation of the mortgages of this 
country upon the Netherlands ?—Without 
dwelling upon these topics, which suffi- 
ciently display the temper of the enemy, 
I now come to the great point on which 
the failure of the negotiation turned. 
Although at the beginning of the nego- 
tiation this demand had 'been abandoned, 
they again renewed the proposal which 
had been declared inadmissible, the com- 
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plete renunciation of every thing which 
had been taken during the war from them 
or their allies. They would not enter into 
any discussion of the projet delivered by 
lord Malmesbury, nor did they want to 
see whether the terms proposed by this 
country would admit of any modification 
by mutual facilities and mutual compensa- 
tions. I will not now deliver any opinion 
how far this was admissible, or to what 
extent it would have been wise. At this 
moment the House must see how improper 
it would be to enter into that question. 
The enemy, however, did not stop for an 
information of this kind; they demande 
as a preliminary, to renounce all that we 
had to ask, and to declare all that we 
were ready to concede. In such a stage, 
and upon such a demand, it would not 
merely have been folly in any man to 
have acceded to the proposal. Nay more, 
I do not hesitate to assert, that it would 
have been direct treason in any minister 
to have complied with a demand so dero- 
gatory to the honour, and so fatal to the 
interests of his country. 

The motives by which the majority of 
the Directory were actuated in the course 
which they pursued, it will not be difficult 
to explain. It will easily be recollected 
in what circumstances, amidst what vio- 
lence, the French constitution of 1795, 
overthrown by the revolution of the 4th 
of September was established. It will be 
recollected under what military violence 
the first elections were conducted. Inno 
sense was any freedom of election per- 
mitted till about April last, when a very 
considerable change in the temper of the 
councils, as well as in the people at large, 
was apparent. A majority in the legisla- 
tive bodies seemed disposed to put an end 
to the miseries under which the countr 
groaned, to remove the evils of whi 
some of them had been the authors, and 
to cancel the crimes of which many of them 
had been guilty. They wished to restore 
some degree of public order and trane- 
aged to the unhappy people of France ; 

or their former happiness, alas! they 
could not restore. They wished to op- 
pose the progres of that revolutionary 
principle which the Directory endeavoured 
with too much success to spread over Eu- 
rope. They wished to check the ravage 
and devastation which the war nourished 
and protracted. They were desirous to 
cnjoy happiness in peace. These views, 
however, ill suited with the schemes of the 
majority of the Directory. They wished 
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to spread confusion over Europe, to pro- 
long the miseries of their own country on 
Jacobin principles and by Jacobin means. 
Had the majority of the Directory then, 
by whose influence the whole of the pro- 
ceedings at Lisle were conducted, chosen 
to break off the negotiation upon the 
terms which this country offered, they 
would have put the councils upon their 
guard, they would have made all France 
and Europe the judges of their conduct, 
and they would have anticipated that 
event which they were preparing. Again, 
had they brought forward another projet 
of their own, they must have disappointed 
the object they had in view—that of 
breaking off the negotiation without spe- 
cifying any terms. At the very moment, 
however, when they were practising every 
evasion, creating delay, constantly refus- 
ing to deliver in a counter-projet, the | 
held a language directly opposite in their 
messages to the councils. is these they 
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alone shields them from the reproach of 
having so long éndured the trifling and 
the evasion of the enemy, and contributed 
to aid the fatal deception which the Di- 
rectory wished to pass upon the people of 
France, by keeping up the appearance 
of negotiation and cherishing the hope of 
peace. 

When at last the revolution of the 4th 
of September arrived, the Directory imme- 
diately changed their system, and avowed 
their objects. They immediately recalled 
the men whom they had formerly in- 
structed to support their views, and whom 
they had authorized to make professions 
which they no longer meant to perform. 
Every thing which had been done was re- 
tracted, and demands required which two 
months before had been abandoned. But 
it is needless to enter into a detailed ex- 
position of their conduct. Their present 
avowed objects explain their former chi- 
cane. ‘They now show without conceal- 


threw the charge of delay upon the coa- , ment the purposes for which the disguise 


lesced powers; and to whom could this 
insinuation apply, but to this country in 
conjunction with its ally? At this very 
moment their plenipotentiaries were daily 
apologising for the extraordinary delays 
which took place. In these circumstances 
does it not most plainly appear, that delay 
was their object, that they wished to gain 
time till their plot was ready to be exe- 
cuted, and till it would be safe to throw 
off the mask? In their views they un- 
happily succeeded by the weakness of 
their enemies, and the frail fabric of the 
constitution of 1795 was overturned. 
Had they broke off the negotiation ab- 
ruptly before this period, they would have 
defeated their own object. It was clear 
to every man who watched the progress 
of events and of opinion in France, that 
it was not at Lisle, but at Paris, that the 
result of the conferences would be de- 
termined. It was obvious that it must 
depend upon the result of the disputes 
which agitated the councils of the govern- 
ment. It depended upon the decision of 
the struggle; and if the majority of the 
Directory succeeded every man was pre- 
pared for what followed. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this forms the only excuse which 
his majesty’s ministers could urge for hav- 
ing so long submitted to the delays and 
evasions of the enemy. They eald only 
be justified by their desire to wait an 
event which might promise a favourable 
result to the negotiation and facilitate the 
attainment of peace. This consideration 


their defence can now be drawn. 


had been assumed. They now declare 
that it is our constitution, our laws, our 
religion, with which they war; that it is 
the whole system of our public glory and 
of our private happiness that they wish to 
overthrow. They avow that the govern- 
ment of this country and that of France 
cannot be co-existent. They wish not 
peace with this country, but the utter an- 
nihilation of our government, and the de- 
struction of the whole scheme of our po- 
litical existence. 

With such avowals, I confess, I am at 
a loss to conceive in what manner the 
conduct of the enemy can now be palliated 
or excused. I well know, indeed, that 
every measure of the French government 
in its relation to this country, finds much 
more able and ingenious apologists here 
than in France. I know that even what 
seems too flagrant for defence, too mani- 
fest for ingenuity to colour, is justified by 
much more plausible arguments, and placed 
in much more favourable lights, than the 
talents of the friends of the Directory on 
the other side of the water can pro- 
duce. But, my lords, aware as I am of 
this, I cannot divine from what sources 
I know 
not what new voluminous pamphlet will 
issue from the pen of any advocate, to 
justify the proceeding of the enemy, and 
to censure ministers for refusing to accept 
the proffered grace of the Directory. I 
know not upon what ground we shall be 
accused of maintaining the old and esta- 
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blished forms of our government, and for 
disdaining to submit the people of Eng- 
land to the yoke of a savage and ferocious 
government, and to the brutality of a li- 
centious and sanguinary army. I shall not 
detain you with anticipating any objec- 
tions to‘ the conduct which ministers have 
observed, or to the measure which I am 
about to propose. I am convinced that 
itis the sentiment of every breast in this 
assembly, that the terms to which the 
enemy would have reduced us were such 
as no Englishman could sanction. I am 
sure that every man who hears me is con- 
vinced that it is no moment of humiliation. 
The day upon which the noble lord whom 
I see in his place, has received the thanks 
of the House, no man can think a period 
when the dignity and honour of the na- 
tion ought to be sacrificed. The re- 
sources of this eared are great and 
powerful ; and hitherto there has been no 
pressure to call them in all their vigour 
into action. Every man must now see, 
however, that upon the issue of the pre- 
sent contest depends, not only whether 
this country shall exist any longer as an 
independent nation, but even exist asa 
nation. Every man must see that public 
and private happiness, the honour, the 
dignity, every thing that is dear to indivi- 
duals, even life itself, depend upon the 
issue of the struggle we have to maintain. 
Every man in this assembly in particular, 
knows that his property and his existence 
are at stake. But with the interest of the 
first class of men in the state, the happi- 
~ ness of the lowest isconnected. The hor- 
rors, the persecutions, the sufferings to 
which the first orders in France were 
doomed, were spread over all. I will 
venture to assert, tnat the French revolu- 
tion has been the source of more calamity 
to the lower classes than even to the un- 
happy nobility, whom we every day see 
groaning under those evils which they so 
little deserve. This too, I will venture 
to assert, is the sentiment with which the 
public at large are inspired. They are 
convinced that every thing they hold most 
dear depends upon their exertions to de- 
fend the honour and dignity of the coun- 
try. They feel that a vigorous effort is 
required to secure that honourable peace 
which can alone maintain the sources of 
their happiness; that there is no safety 
without resistance, no hope but in courage 
and magnanimity. I have the fullest con- 
fidence in the public spirit and the deter- 
mined disposition of the people of this 
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country. From you, my lords, I only ask 
that you will persevere in the sentiments 
you have expressed, and in the conduct 
you have pursued. I ask you to carry to 
the foot of the throne the declaration of 
this resolution, and that you will give a 
solemn pledge of your determination to 
perform the obligation you incur. From 
those only, I again repeat, who have fully 
and maturely considered. the nature and 
the consequences of the step they take, 
do I require this pledge. It‘is a solemn 
and important measure which involves too 
much and extends too far to be adopted 
without deliberation. Having said thus 
much, my lords, I shall conclude wit 
moving the following Address : 

“« Most gracious Sovereign ;—We, your 
Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, . 

» in parliament assembled, having 
taken into our most serious. consideration 
the Papers which your majesty has been 
aleated to direct to be laid before us, on 
the subject of the negotiation into which 
yur majesty had entered with the view of 
restoring to your people a secure and ho- 
nourable peace, In every stage of that 
transaction we have recognized your ma- 
jesty’s invariable and unremitted solicitude 
for our prosperity and welfare ;. while we 
have seen, on the other hand, the most 
abundant proofs of the continuance of 
of that spirit of inveterate animosity and 
desperate ambition, on the part of our 
enemies, in which the present contest first 
originated. Your majesty’s conduct, cha- 
racterized by an unexampled moderation, 
openness, and consistency, has left to the 
enemy no means of evasion, no subter- 
fuge of disguise or artifice. It can no 
longer be denied that their conduct is 
actuated by a fixed determination of ex- 
cluding all means of peace, and of pur- 
suing at all hazards, their hostile designs 
against the happiness and safety of these 
kingdoms. Even the vain pretence of pa- 
cific dispositions is now abandoned, and 
the real purpose of all their councils, and 
all their measures, is at length openly and 
publicly avowed. It is to our laws and 
government that they have declared their 
irreconcileable hatred. No sacrifice will 
content them but that of. our liberty, no 
concession but that of our envied and 
happy constitution. ce 

‘© Umder such circumstances, we feel 
the duty winch we owe, in this great 
crisis, to God and to our country. Ani- 
mated by the same sentiments which your 
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majesty has been pleased to declare to 
your people, and to the world; attached 
to your majesty by principle, duty, and 
gratitude, and sensible that it is only from 
courage and firmness that we can look 
either for present safety or permanent 

» we are determined to defend, with 
unshaken resolution your majesty’s throne, 
the lives and properties of our fellow sub- 
jects, the government and constitution of 
our country, and the honour and indepen- 
dence of the British empire. We know that 
great exertions are nece ; we are pre- 
pared to make them: and placing our firm 
reliance on that Divine protection which 
has always hitherto been extended to us, 
we will support your majesty. to the ut- 
most, and stand or fall with our religion, 
laws, and liberties.” 

The Earl of Darnley said, he approved, 
of the moderation, as well as dignity, with 
which the late negotiation had been car- 
ried on, of our part; and censured that 
of the French for its duplicity. Their 
eonduct had left us no alternative; we 
had either to crouch to the enemy, or 

are for a vigorous prosecution of hos- 
tilities, unti] she was disposed to accede 
to a secure and honourable peace. There 
was nothing, in the relative situation of the 
two countries, which justified despondency 
on our part. We were prepared to meet 
any attack which the enemy might make 
on us, even if our invincible navy had not 
entirely done away any apprehension on 
that head. Thus circumstanced, we had 
nothing to fear. The resources of the 
country were adequate to the contest; 
and, in these views, he looked for the 
most perfect unanimity amongst their 
lordships. 

The Address was carried nem. diss. 
Lord Grenville said he thought the ad- 
dress ought to be made as solemn an act 
as possible. He therefore wished it to be 
presented to his majesty as the joint ad- 
dress of both Houses. With this view he 
mo. aed, ** That the said address be commu- 
nicated to the Commons at a conference.” 
e~Ordered. 


Debate in the Commons on the Papers 
vespecting the Negotiation for Peace with 
France.|] Nov. 10. The House pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the pa- 
pers respecting the Negotiation for Peace 
with France; and also the Address of the 
Lords, communicated at the conference; 
ahr the said papers and address being 
read, | 
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Sir John Sinclair began by stating, that 
the object for which he offered hineele to 
the House was, to move an Amendment 
to the Address. The reasons that had 
induced him to make such motion, were 
not objections to the general tenor, but 
to the peculiar phrases and words which 
were to be found in that address. The 
object of it was a system of endless and 
perpetual warfare ; of warfare with a coun- 
try with which the nation had been Jong 
at war, but with which they must et last 
be happy to be upon terms of amity and 
pecs Before, however, he submitted 

is amendment, he begged to be indulged 
in some remarks upon the papers laid be- 
fore the House. He confessed himself 
perfectly astonished at the mean and de- 
grading manner in which ministers had 
carried on the negotiation. When the 
renewal of overtures for peace was first 
talked of, he had meant to move, that no 
plan should be delivered ta the French 
government until the latter should have 

repared their counter-plan. That he 

ad refrained from making that motion 
afforded him now much regret. He had 
declined it, however, from an idea that 
was entertained, that it might tend to im- 
pede the negotiation about to be under- 
taken. But what had been the conse- 
quence? Ministers being left to them- 
selves, had carried it on in the most dis- 
graceful manner. If gentlemen referred 
to the declaration, they would find it there 
acknowledged upon what principles the 
negotiation had been conducted; they 
were told, that it was begun against the 
customs and usages established in the in- 
tercourses of «different nations ; and that 
it was carried on when every idea of moe 
deration and justice on the part of the 
enemy had been abandoned. What must 
be the effect of this? Must not such a 
mode of conduct tend to the debasement 
of the country? And would it be easy to 
revive the spirit of the nation after it had 
been so humbled? To the Declaration he 
objected, because it was full of rash and 
violent invective. Its object was, to esta- 
blish between the two countries inveterate 
and lasting animosity. To justify this in- 
veteracy, indeed, government had brought 
forward various charges against France, 
which they had by no means been able to 
make out. In perusing the papers on 
the table, he found it complained of, that 
the French had adduced frivolous and of- 
fensive preliminaries. He found that the 
first of these preliminaries was, the aban- 
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donment on the part of his majesty of the 
title of king of France; a point, surely, 
scarcely worth contending for; the se- 
cond was, the restitution of the ships taken 
at Toulon, or an equivalent for them : the 
third was, the abandonment of the mort- 
age upon the Low Countries. The 
House were also told, as the foundation of 
this address, that the French had de- 
manded terms which were absolutely in- 
admissible. Happy, indeed, should he be 
to agree with the address, if in his consci- 
ence he could do so ; but in the papers 
before the House, the country were told 
that the French ministers had said, the 
requiring of powers to such an extent as 
they had mentioned did not necessarily 
imply that such powers were to be exer- 
cised. If, as it had been positively as- 
serted, the French government had really 
no desire of making peace, they surely 
took a great deal of pains to act cont 
to that desire. They received the Britis 
minister with great willingness. They 
sent their own ministers to wait for the 
English one; and even after the latter 
had withdrawn from Lisle, they still kept 
their ministers there. The House were 
also told, that it was the wish of the peo- 
ple of France to overturn the government 
of this country. If, indeed, such were 
the disposition of the French people, he 
should give his hearty assent to the ad- 
dress. But if the French were inveterate 
against this country, it was because this 
country had been inveterate against them. 
If they wished to overturn this constitu- 
tion, it was because ministers had evinced 
@ desire to overturn theirs. The French 
people would be glad to let us alone, and 
to be at amity and peace with us. On these 
grounds he rose to move an amendment, 
the object of which was, to announce to 
France and to the world, the firm resolu- 
tion of the House to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the crown, and the inde- 
pendence of the people; to avoid saying 
any thing which might imply inveterate 
and implacable animosity ; and to declare, 
that when France would agree to peace 
upon just and honourable terms, this 
country would immediately evince her 
readiness to treat. He then moved the 
following amended Address: 

«| We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in Pariiament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our most humble 
and hearty thanks for your gracious com- 
municatien of the papers respecting the 

+ 
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late negotiation entered into with the go- 
vernment of France.—When we consider 
the various calamities to which nations in 
a state of hostility are necessarily exposed, 
we cannot but deplore the continuance of 
a war which has already occasioned such 
an expense of treasure and of blood to 
the powers engaged in it; and we join 
most heartily in applauding your majesty’s 
humane and beneficent exertions ter 
bringing the same to a termination. We 
trust that the two nations will see the 
wisdom and policy of speedily renewing a 
negotiation so favourable to the interests 
of humanity, and of concluding the war 
on terms just in themselves, and honoar- 
able to the parties interested, the onl 
true foundation on which a lasting pacifi. 
cation can be expected. But if unfortu- 
nately, such hopes should not be realized, 
and should the farther prosecution of the 
war become necessary, your majest 

be assured of the foe and ayalterible 
support of your faithful Commons m 
making every exertion that ciroumstanoés 
may render necessary, for procurmg a 
safe and honourable pe@ce on terms com- 
sistent with the dignity of your majest 
crown and kingdoms, and the prosperity 
and essential interests of your people.” 

Mr. Bryan Edwards seconded the 
amendment. 

Earl Temple,* in a maiden speech, ad- 
dressed the House tothe following effect == 
Mr. Speaker; Every consideration making 
it not only impossible, but improper, for 
me to give a silent vote this evening on 
the subject before us, I shall beg the pa- 
tience of the House for a very few mo- 
ments. I should have hoped that I should 
have been able this evening to have seen 
many gentlemen, who used to attend on 
the other side of this House, in their 
places. I should have hoped, that on an 
occasion like the present, on a subject 
like the one now before the House, in- 
volving the dearest interests of their coun- 
try, that those gentlemen would for a mo- 
ment have forgot that disgust which they 
say drove them from this House : I should 
have hoped that for once they would have 
done their duty, in spite of the laughter 
of which we are given to understand they 
stand so much in dread. Their country, 
Sir, has little to thank them for; ther 
constituents have still less to thank them 
for, when they see their interests deserted 


* The present Marquis of Bygkingham. 
[a. D. 1818, ] 
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by their representatives, and themselves 
-insulted by a mockery of a representation. 
With respect to the address now laid be- 
fore this House for our consideration, I 
‘do not hesitate to say, that I give it my 
most hearty assent; and I give that assent 
because the words of the address are so 
cautious and so guarded, as to allow me 
to give that assent consistently with those 
principles which I shall have the honour 
of laying before the House this evening : 
I give it my assent because I really think 
our warmest thanks are due to his majesty 
and his ministers, for the manly manner 
in which the negotiation has been con- 
cluded ; and every sentiment of attachment 
to his majesty’s royal person, and to our 

- . constitution, and every sentiment that can 
pledge this House to support both the 
one and the other, shall ever meet with 
my warmest and most heartfelt concur- 
rence. But, Sir, { do not scruple to say, 
that from the first moment of the first ad- 
vances to negotiation, I looked with terror 
to the event of it; and I really saw much 


more to dread in the probable event of 


peace at this moment, than in the con- 
tinuance of the war. This, Sir, may be a 
bold opinion, but is is one which I trust 
is founded in truth. Every thinking mind 
that has watched the crooked policy which 
for some months hae guided the councils 
. of France, could easily have foretold the 
probable event of any attempt on our part 
to negociate. I do not mean to say by 
- this, that the difficulty arose out of the 
aetual existing government in France; 
every government capable of maintaining 
the accustomed relations of peace and 
amity, is capable of being negotiated with 
by us, and I profess myself as only the 
friend to French monarchy, as I think the 
blessings of peace could easier be obtained 
to this country under that government, 
just as I should be the friend of any go- 
vernment, even of the tyranny of the grand 
seignior, if 1 thought the grand seignior 
would sooner give peace to this country. 
To every man who has watched the pro- 
ess of the French revolution, it must 
ave been evident that as long as the mo- 
derate party found themselves superior to 
_ Jacobinism and terrorism, so long our hopes 
of peace were more sanguine ; but the mo- 
ment that Jacobinism and terrorism made 
head against the moderate party, all hopes 
of accommodation vanished. The same po- 
licy, whatever it was, that induced the 
then rulers of France to make war with 
this country, still holds its ground, and 
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ever will hold its ground as long as terror 
is the order of the day. Whoever for the 
moment holds the uncertain and blood- 
stained reins of power ; whether a Brissot, 
a Marat, or a Robespierre, whether one 
tyrant or five ; to every impartial man who 
has watched the progress of the events at 
Lisle, and has connected them with what 
passed in Paris, it must plainly appear, 
that even from the very first beginning of 
the negotiation, the majority of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory never for a moment in- 
tended that peace should be made with 
this country. That determination they 
did not choose to avow whilst they felt 
themselves awed by the rising party, at 
the head of which Carnot and Barthelem 
placed themselves; but the moment their 
stars set, our prospects vanished. They 
proposed terms to us, which had once been 
offered and refused; terms which they 
knew Lord Malmesbury had, not powers 
to close with ; terms which they knew no 
Englishman would submit to, and which 
only could be calculated to drive us to 
the wall, and make it appear to the eyes 
| of all Europe, that we had put an end to 
'@ negotiation which France encouraged, 
i and which France rendered it impossible 
‘for us to continue. If there had been a 
‘heart so lost to every sense of national 
| spirit and national honour, as to have 
agreed to those concessions ; if there had 
been a hand so dastardly, and I will also 
say, so hardy, as to have signed those con- 
cessions, we should then, Sir, have had 
the comfort of being told that those con- 
cessions, miserable and despicable as they 
are, are not the consequences, but the 
price of negotiation, and only went to 
to make way for other demands doubly 
degrading perhaps, and doubly disgrace- 
ful. The first founders of the French re- 
public all acknowledged that one prin- 
ciple which has served as the basis of all 
their actions, that the suns of England and 
France can never shine together in the 
same hemisphere. However the consti- 
tution of that country has been changed, 
however the ambition of individuals and 
the axe of the guillotine have varied its 
systems and its leaders, the same spirit 
still holds its ground ; the same antipathy 
to England is still the watch-word of every 
party ; and the cry of the armies, of the 
Directory, of the councils, and of the peo- 
ple, is still “ Delenda est Carthago.” 
Look, Sir, at the latest proceedings of 
the French Directory. We see a de- 
putation sent by Buonaparte, notify- 
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ing the conclusion of peace between 
France and the Emperor. It was to be 
hoped that, pacific as the object of that 
deputation was, its language would be 
equally pacific: not so; the language of 
that deputation was of violent invective 
against the government of this country, 
and of insult against the people of Eng- 
Jand. And this language, Sir, which di- 
rectly stated the impossibility of England 
and France existing together, those sen- 
timents which express the actual neces- 
aity of eternal warfare between the two 
countries were received with the most 
rapturous applause, and rewarded with the 
most enthusiastic fraternal embrace of the 
rulers of that people who call themselves 
friends to the human race? There cannot 
Sir, be a stronger proof of the assertion I 
have brought forward respecting the an- 
tipathy of France towards this country, 
than the late gasconading arrété of the 
French Directory, appointing on the 
coasts of France, an army of near half a 
million of men, and dignifying it by a 
name which I trust it never will de- 
serve, that of ‘“‘ the army of England.” 
It is hardly possible to talk seriously 
on this subject. They appoint an army 
for invasion, and then Jay up their ficet as 
&@ preparatory step for invasion. How, 
therefore, that army is to put its ob- 
jects into execution, remains a mystery ; 
whether cork jackets or balloons are to be 
used as substitutes for their navy, remains 
as yet to be seen. Not, however, Sir, 
to treat that subject with greater levity 
than it deserves, the object of these pre- 
greg tao is the same, and I think my right 

on. kinsman, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, ought to feel himself under the 
greatest obligations to the French Direc- 
tory, for the decisive step they have taken 
to prove, if it were necessary, to all 
France, Europe and the world, that their 
antipathy is solely directed against Eng- 
land, aad that that antipathy is irre- 
concileable. The moment that country 
can boast of a government it can support 
from one week to the other; the moment 
that country can boast of a constitution it 
can preserve from violation from one day 
to the next; the moment it can boast of 
rulers who can save themselves from the 
scaffold from one hour to the other; from 
that moment I shall say that a door is 
open to negotiation. But when I am told 
that we have been negociating with a coun- 
try which can sport with the most solemn 
treaties which can overtum the most es- 
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tablished rights of nations, snd which, with 
all this, cannot guarantee itsown existence 
even while that negotiation was pending, I 
indeed blush for England. To show, Sir, 
that I am not bringing an unsupported 
charge against France, and that I am not 
exaggerating what indeed does not require 
any exaggeration, a hs cursery retrospect 
to what has passed will very clearly prove. 
France, Sir, began her career by engaging 
that she would not interfere with the go- 
vernment of any country. In the words 
of a report made to the ‘National Conven- 
tion in the year 1794, on the diplomatic 
principles which the French republic 
ought to adopt: “ Her project of aggran- 
dizement and of conquest are, to respect 
the territory, the rights and blood of a 
people. Her diplomatic system is a poe 
licy which shall not sport with oaths, which 
shall not reduce the violation of treatiestoa 
habit, which respects the limits that nature 
has placed, the laws which a people have 
established, and the transactions which 
public faith has rendered sacred.””»—Such, 
Sir, was the language of the French re- 
publican of 1794: how does the repub- 
lican of 1797 keep those engagements? 
He keeps them by Spar the territory 
of every country in which his arms or his 
arts could give him an influence: he 
keeps them by making over, as a free gift 
to aforeign power, by virtue of a solemn 
treaty, “the territory, the rights, the 
blood of a people,” not the property of 
France to give: he keeps them by refusin 
to ratify the most solemn treaties, whi 
have hitherto been considered as the basis 
of the balance of European power; and 
he gives as a reason for that refusal, that 
those treaties were inconsistent with the 
present government of France, avowing by 
that means (what certainly did not require 
such avowal, for the actions of France 
speak for themselves) that the present 
government of France exists directly in 
the teeth of every constituted power in 
Europe ;—he keeps them by opening his 
arms to the dissatisfied of every country, 
and to the dissatisfied of this, who by ase 
sassinating their overoigy: by annihilat- 
ing their parliament, and by overturning 
their constitution, would render them- 
selves worthy of French fraternity. Thus 
France keeps her engagements. She main- 
tains her power by sitting quietly by, 
whilst her representatives are seized by 
the strong hand of power in the seat of 
government, in the midst of their official 
duties, and unheard, untried, sent into 
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banishment. She sits by whilst the rights 
of election are snatched from her people. 
She sits by whilst the liberty of the press 
is at once destroyed. We read in the last 
proceedings of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, a Poe from a painter who is im- 
prisoned by the police for abusing the war 
minister. I would ask, if I saw him to- 
night in his place, the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney), who amused this House 
very much the other night with some very 
trite observations and well-conceived witi- 
cisms on the war minister here, if the 
editors of those newspapers who the next 
day retailed to the world those witticisms 
and those observations had been taken up 
for it, what his opinion would have been 
of that transaction, and whether he would 
have conceived it to have been an act of 
vigour beyond the law or not? What- 
ever might have been his opinion, such was 
the fact, and such the boasted effects of 
French justice, of French liberty, and of 
French equality. And yet with this coun- 
try we have negotiated ; and again I con- 
gratulate the country most sincerely on the 
event of this negotiation. ‘If that peace 
had been concluded, whatever might have 
been its object, whatever might have 
been its terms, it could not have remained 
valid for an instant ; and I defy my right 
hon. kinsman the chancellor. of the 
exchequer to deny, that whatever peace 
might have been made on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember would not have been broken on 
the 4th. How much better, Sir, is our 
situation now. We know our danger, 
we know our resources are equal to it, and 
what is better, we know the spirit of the 
country to be such as to give those re- 
sources their proper force and their full 
power of action. Not to take up the time 
of the House any longer—The broad basis 
and the principles on which I go are, that 
whilst the government of France (of what- 
ever nature that government may be), re- 
mains in this unsettled. state, I object to 
the idea of negociating in toto; but I ap- 
plaud and approve of those measures 
which have been taken when we were in 
the scrape, to extricate us fromit. I have 
every apology to make to the House, for 
taking up so much of its time ; but called 
upon as J am by a large county, to sup- 
port its interests, and from my connexions 
and situation, having every thing to risk 
in the contest in which we are engaged, I 
should have thought myself wrong if I 
had not stated my opinions. I promised 
my constituents when they elected me, 
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that my vote should be that of an inde- 
pendent and an unbiassed mind. What- 
ever may be my connexions of blood, 
whatever may be my connexions of par- 
tiality, I stand forward, neither blindly 
bowing to the dictates of any minister, 
nor do [I insult the House by telling them 
that I have ‘a general retainer for the 
session, to object to every thing which 
ministers may bring forward.* I stand 
forward a plain independent country gen- 
tleman, professing thiese principles which 
I think best become at this moment a 
member of this House: and to the in- 
dulgence of this House I commit myself. 
With respect to the amendment, I de- 
cidedly oppose it. The hon. baronet who 
brings it forward, asserts every thing, and 
proves nothing; and I think that if it 
passes this House, the country will be 
sunk to a lower pitch of degradation than 
ever. 

Mr. Pitt said:—Sir; having come to 
this House with the firm persuasion, that 
there never existed an occasion, when 
the unanimous concurrence of the House 
might be more justly expected than on a 
proposal to agree in the sentiments con- 
tained in the address which has been read, 
I must confess myself considerably dis- 
appointed, in some degree, even by the 
speech of my noble relation (much as I 
rejoice in the testimony which he has 
given of his talents and abilities), and still 
more by the speech of the hon. baronet, 
and by the amendment which he has 
moved. I cannot agree with the noble 
lord in the extent to which he has stated 
his sentiments, that we ought to rejoice 
that peace was not made; much less, Sir, 
can I feel desirous to accept on the part 
of myself or my colleagues, either from 
my noble kinsman, or any other person, 
the approbation which he was pleased to 
express, of the manner in which we have 
concluded the negotiation. We have 
not concluded the negotiation—-the ne- 
gotiation has been concluded by others; 
we have not been suffered to continue it ; 
our claim to merit, if we have any, our 
claim to the approbation of our country 
is, that we persisted in every attempt to 
conduct that negotiation to a pacific ter- 
mination, as long as our enemies left us, 
not the prospect but the chance or posst- 
bility of doing so, consistent with our ho- 
nour, our dignity, and our safety. We 
lament and deplore the disappointment of 
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the sinctre wishes which we felt, and of 
the carnest endeavours which we em- 
ployed; yet we are far from suffering 
those sentiments to induce us to adopt the 
- unmanly line of conduct that has been re- 
commended by the hon. baronet; this is 
not the moment to dwell only on our dis- 
appointment, to suppress our indignation, 
or to let our courage, our constancy, and 
our determination, be buried in the ex- 
pressions of unmanly fear, or unavailing 
regret. Between these two extremes, it 
is, that I trust our conduct is directed; 
and in calling upon the House to join in 
sentiments between those extremes, I do 
. trust, that if we cannot have the una- 
nimous opinion, we shall have the general 
and ready concurrence both of the House 
and of the country. 

Sir, before I trouble the House, which 
I am not desirous of doing at length, with 
a few points which I wish to recapitulate, 
let me first call to your minds the general 
nature of the amendment which the hon. 
baronet has, under these circumstances, 
thought fit to propose, and the general 
mature of the observations by which he 
introduced it. He began with deploring 
the calamities of war on the serieraltanie 
that all war is calamitous. Do I object to 
this sentiment? No: but is it our busi- 
ness at a moment when we feel that the 
continuance of that war is owing to the 


animosity, the implacable animosity of 


our enemy, to the inveterate and insatiable 
ambition of the present frantic govern- 
ment of France, not of the 
France, as the hon. baronet unjustly stated 
it—is it our business at that moment to 
content ourselves with merely lamenting 
in common-place terms the calamities 
of war, and forgetting that it is part of 
the duty which as representatives of the 
people, we owe to our government and 
our country, to state that the continuance 
of those evils upon ourselves, and upon 
France too, is the fruit only of the conduct 
of the enemy ; that it is to be imputed to 
them, and not to us? 

Sir, the papers which were ordered to 
be laid on the table have been in ever 
gentleman’s hand, and on the raaterale 
which they furnish we must be prepared 
to decide. Can there be a doubt, that 
all the evils of war, whatever may be 
their consequences, are to be imputed solely 
to his majesty’s enemies? I¢ there any 
man here prepared to deny, that the 
delay in every stage of the negotiation, 
and its final rupture, are proved to be 
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owing to the evasive conduct, the unwar- 
rantable pretensions, the inordinate ambi- 
tion, and the implacable animosity of the 
enemy? I will shortly state what are the 
poe though it is hardly necessary that 


people of 
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should state them, for they speak loudly 


for themselves, on which I would rest that 
proposition; but if there is any man who 


doubts it, is it the hon. baronet? Is it 


he who makes this amendment, leaving 


out every thing that is honourable to the 
character of his own country, and seeming 
to court some new complaisance on the 
rt of the French Directory ?—the hon. 
aronet, who, as soon ashe has stated the 
nature of his amendment, makes the first 
part of his speech a charge against his 
majesty’s ministers, for even having com- 
menced the negotiation in the manner, 
and under the circumstances in which 
they did commence it—who makes his 
next charge, their having persevered in it, 
when violations of form and practice 
were insisted upon in the earliest stage of 
it. Does he discover that the French go- 
vernment, whom we have accused with in- 
sincerity have been sincere from the begin- 
ning to the end of the negotiation? Or, 
after having accused his majesty’s minis- 
ters for commencing and persevering in 
it, is the hon. baronet so afraid of being 
misconstrued into an idea of animosity 
against the people of France, that he must 
disguise the truth, must do injustice to 
the character and cause of his own coun- 
try, and leave unexplained the cause of 
the continuance of this great contest? 
Let us be prepared to probe that question 
to the bottom, to form our opinion upon 
it, and to render our conduct conformable 
to that opinion. This, I conceive to be a 
manly conduct, and, especially at such a 
moment to be the indispensable duty of 
the House. But let not the hon. baronet 
imagine there is any ground for his appre- 
hension, that by adopting the language of 
the address, which ascribes the continu- 
ance of the war to the ambition of the. 
enemy, we shall declare a system of end- 
less animosity between the nations of 
Great Britain and France. I say directly 
the contrary. He who scruples to de- 
clare, that in the present moment the go- 
vernment of France are acting as much in 
contradiction to the known wishes of the 


‘French nation as to the just pretensions 


and anxious wishes of the people of Great 
Britain—he who scruples to declare them 
the authors of this calamity, deprives us 
of the consolatory hope which we are in- 
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clined to cherish, of some future change 
of circumstances more favourable to our 
wishes. 

It is a melancholy spectacle, indeed, to 
see in any country, and on the ruin of 
any pretence of liberty, however nominal, 
shallow, or delusive, a system of tyrann 
erected, the most galling, the most horri- 
ble, the most undisguiced in all its parts 
and attributes that has stained the page 
of history, or disgraced the annals of the 
world; but it would be much more un- 
fortunate, if when we see that the same 
cause carries desolation through France, 
which extends disquiet and fermentation 
through Europe, it would be worse, in- 
deed, if we attributed to the nation of 
" France that which is to be attributed 
only to the unwarranted and usurped: au- 
thority which involves them in misery, 
and would, if unresisted, involve Europe 
with them in one common ruin and de- 
struction. Do we state this to be animo- 
sity on the part of the people of France? 
Do we state this in order to raise up an 
implacable spirit of animosity against that 
country? Where is one word to that 
effect in the declaration to which the hon. 
baronet has alluded ? He complains much 
of this declaration, because it tends to 
pepetuate animosity between two nations 
which one day or other must be at peace 
—God grant that day may be soon! 
But what does that declaration express 
upon the subject? Does it express, that 
because the present existing government 
of France has acted as it has acted, we 
forego the wish or renounce the hope that 
some new situation may lead to happier 
consequences? On the contrary, his ma- 
jesty’s language is distinctly this: «* While 
this determination continues to prevail on 
the part of his enemies, his majesty’s ear- 
nest wishesand endeavours to restore peace 
to his subjects must be fruitless ; but his 
sentiments remain unaltered; he looks with 
anxious expectation to the moment when 
the government of France may show a 
temper and spirit, in any degree corres- 
ponding with his own.” I wish to know 
whether words can be found in the English 
language which more expressly state the 
contrary sentiment to that which the hon. 
baronet imputes; they not only disclaim 
animosity against the people of France in 
consequence of the conduct of its rulers, 
but do not go the length of declaring, 
that after all this provocation, even with 
the present rulers, all treaty is impracti- 
cable. Whether it is probable, that acting 
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on the principles upon which they have 
acquired their power, and while that 
power continues, they will listen to any 
system of moderation or justice at home 
or abroad, it is not now necessary to dis- 
cuss; but, for gne, I desire to express my 
cordial concurrence in the sentiment, so 
pointedly expressed in that passage of the 
declaration, in which his majesty, not- 
withstanding all the By baci he has 
received, and even after the recent sue- 
cesses, which, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, have attended his arms, declares 
his readiness to adhere to the same mode- 
rate terms and principles which he pro- 
posed at the time of our greatest diffi- 
culties, and to conclude peace on that 
ground, if it can now be obtained, even 
with this very government. 

I am sensible, that while I am endea- 
vouring to vindicate his majesty’s servants 
against the charges ef the hon. baronet, 
which are sufficiently, however, refuted 
by the early part of his own speech, I am 
incurring, In some degree, the censure of 
the noble lord to whom I before alluded. 
According to his principles and opinions, 
and of some few others in this country, it 
is matter of charge against us that we 
even harbour in our minds at this moment, 
a wish to conclude peace upon the terms 
which we think admissible with the | ei 
rulers of France. Iam not one of those, 
who can or will join in that sentiment. I 
have no difficulty in repeating what I 
stated before, that in their present spirit, 
after what they have said, and still more, 
after what they have done, I can entertain 
little hope of so desirable an event. I 
have no hesitation in avowing, for it would 
be idleness and hypocrisy to conceal #, 
that for the sake of aankind in general, 
and to gratify those sentiments which can 
never be eradicated from the human heart, 
I should see with pleasure and satisfaction 
the termination ofa government whose con- 
duct, and whose origin is such as we have 
seen that of the government of France: 
but that is not the object—that ought 
not to be the principle of the war, whatever 
wish I may entertain in my own heart; 
and whatever opinion I may think it fair 
or manly to avow, [have no difficulty in 
stating, that violent and odious as is the 
character of that government, I verily be- 
lieve, in the present state of Europe, that 
if we are not wanting to ourselves, if, by 
the blessing of Providence, our perseve- 
rance, and our resources, should enable 
Us to make peace with France upon terms 
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in which we taint not our character, in 
which we do not abandon the sources of 
our wealth, the means of our strength, 
the defence of what we alroady possess ; 
if we maintain our equal pretensions, and 
assert that rank which we are entitled to 
hold among nations—the moment peace 
can be obtained on such terms, be the 
form of government in France what it 
may, peace is desirable, peace is then 
anxiously to be sought. But unless it is 
attained on such terms, there is no extre- 
mity of war, there is no extremity of ho- 
nourable contest, that is not preferable to 
the name and pretence of peace, which 
must be in reality a disgraceful capitula- 
tion, a base, an abject surrender of every 
ont that constitutes the pride, the safety 
and happiness of England. 

These, Sir, are the sentiments of my 
mind on this leading point, and with these 
sentiments I shape my conduct between 
the contending opinions of the noble lord 
and of the honourable baronet. But there 
is one observation of the hen. baronet on 
which I must now more particularly re- 
mark. He has Sscovered that we state 
the Directory of France to have been all 
along insincere, and yet take merit for 
having commenced a negotiation, which 
we ought never to have commenced without 
being persuaded of their sincerity. This 
supposed contradiction requires but a few 
words to explain it. I believe that those 
who constitute the present government of 
France never were sincere for a moment in 
the negotiation ; from all the information 
I have obtained, and from every conjec- 
ture I could form, I, for one, never was 
so duped as to believe them sincere: but 
I did believe, and I thought I knew, that 
there was a general prevailing wish for 
peace, and a predominant sense of its ne- 
cessity growing and confirming itself in 
france, and founded on the most obvious 
and most pressing motives. I did see a 
spirit of reviving moderation, gradually 
gaining ground, and opening a way to the 

appiest alterations in the general system 
of that country: I did believe that the vio- 
lence of that portion of the executive 
government, which, by the late strange 
revolution of France, unhappily for France 
itself and for the world, has gained the 
ascendancy, would have been restrained 
within some bounds; that ambition must 
gtve way to reason; that even phrenzy 
elf must be controlled and governed by 
necessity. These were the hopes and ex- 
pectations I entertained. I did, not- 
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withstanding, feel, that even from the 
outset, and in every step of that neguo- 
tiation, those who happily had not yet 
the full power to cut it short in the begin- 
ning, who dared not trust the public eya 
with the whole of their designs, who could 
not avow all their principles, unfortunately, 
nevertheless, did retain from the beginning 
power enough to control those who had a 
better disposition ; to mix in every part 
of the negotiation, which they could not 
then abruptly break off, whatever could 
i , embarrass and lex, in order 
to throw upon us, if possible, the odium 
of its failure. | 

Sir, the system of France is explained. 
by the very objections that are made 
against our conduct. The violent party 
could not, as I have stated, at once br 
off the treaty on their part, but they 
wished to drive England to the rupture ; 
they had not strength enough to reject all 
negotiation, but they had strength enough 
to mix in every step those degradations 
and insults, those inconsistent and unwar- 
ranted pretensions in points even of sub- 
ordinate importance, which reduced mi- 
nisters to that opinion which I have des- 
cribed; but which they decided ‘in a way 
that has exposed them to the censure of 
the hon. baronet. They chose rather to 
incur the blame of sacrificing punctilios 
(at some time essential) rather than 
afford the enemy an opportunity of evad- 
ing this plain question—Is there an 
ground, and, if any, what, upon whic 
you are ready to conclude peace? To 
that point it was our duty to drive them ; 
we have driven them to that point; they 
would tell us no terms, however exorbi- 
tant and unwarrantable, upon which they 
would be ready to make peace. What 
would have been the honourable baronet’s 
expedient to avoid this embarrassment ? 
It would have been, as he has this day 
informed us, an address which he had 
thought of moving in the last session, and 
which, indeed, I should have been less 
surprised had he moved, than if the House 
had concurred in it ; he would have moved 
that no project should be given in till the 
enemy were prepared to present a contre- 
projet. If itwas a great misfortune that 
that address was not moved, I am afraid 
some of the guilt belongs to me, because 
the hon. baronet did suggest such an idea, 
and I did with great sincerity and frank- 
ness tell him, that if he was really a friend 
to peace, there was no motion he could 
make so little calculated to promote that 
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object; and I did prevail upon the hon. 
baronet to give up the intention. IfI am 
right in the supposition I have stated; if 
I am right in thinking that our great 
object was to press France to this point, 
and to put the question—if you have any 
terms to offer, what are they ?—was there 
any one way by which we could make it 
-80 difficult for them to retain any'pretence 
of a desire for peace, as to speak out our- 
selves, and call upon them either for 
agreement, or for modification, or for 
some other plan in their turn? By not 
adopting the hon. baronet’s plan, we have 
put the question beyond dispute, whether 
peace was attainable at last, and whether 
our advances would or would not be met 
on the part of France; and I shall, to the 
latest hour of my life, rejoice that we 
were fortunate enough to place this ques- 
tion in the light which defies the powers 
of misrepresentation, in which a man can 
attempt to perplex it, and in which it pre- 
sents itself this day for the decision of the 
House and of the nation, and calls upon 
every individual who has at stake the 
public happiness and his own, to deter- 
mine for himself, whether this is or is not 
a crisis which requires his best exertions 
in the defence of his country. 

To show which, I shall now proceed, 
notwithstanding the reproach which has 
been thrown on our line of conduct, to 
show the system even of obstinate for- 
bearance, with which we endeavoured to 
overcome preliminary difficulties, the de- 
termined resolution on our part to over- 
look all minor obstacles and to come to 
the real essence of discussion upon the 
terms of peace. To show this, it is not 
necessary to do more than to call to the 
recollection of the House the leading 
parts of the declaration of his majesty. I 
mean to leave that part of the subject also 
without the possibility of doubt, or differ- 
ence of opinion. It is certainly true, 
that, even previous to any of the circum- 
stances that related to the preliminary 
forms of the negotiation, the prior con- 
duct of France had offered to any govern- 
Ment that was not sincerely and most 
anxiously bent upon peace, sufficient 
ground for the continuance of hostilities ; 
It is true that, in the former negotiation 
at Paris, lord Malmesbury was finally 
sent away, not upon a question of terms 
of peace, not upon a question of the ces- 
sion of European or colonial. possessions, 
but upon the haughty demand of a pre. 
vious preliminary, which should give up 
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every thing on the part of the allies, and 
which should leave them afterwards every 
thing to ask, or rather to require. It is 
true it closed in nearly the same insulting 
manner as the second mission; it is true, 
too, that, subsequent to that period, in 
the preliminaries concluded between the 
emperor and France, it was agreed to in- 
vite the allies of eacl party to a congress, 
which, however, was never carried into 
execution. It was under these circum- 
stances that his majesty, in the earnest 
desire of availing himself of that spirit of 
moderation which had begun to show it- 
self in France, determined to renew those 
proposals which had been before slighted 
and rejected; but when this step was 
taken, what was the conduct of those who 
have gained the ascendancy in France ? 
On the first application to know on what 
ground they were disposed to. negociate, 
wantonly, as will be shown by the sequel, 
and for no purpose but to prevent even 


| the opening of the conferences, they in- 
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sisted upon a mode of negotiation very 
contrary to general usage and convenience, 
contrary to the mode in which they had 
terminated war with any of the belligerent 
powers, and directly contrary to any 
mode which they themselves afterwards 
persisted in following in this very nego- 
tiation with us. They began by saying, 
they would receive no proposals for pre- 
liminaries, but that eanieen ce: should be 
held for the purpose of concluding at once 
a definitive treaty. | 
His majesty’s answer was, that it was 
his desire to adopt that mode only which 
was most likely to accelerate the object in 
view, and the powers of his plenipotentiary 
would apply to either object, either preli- 
minary or definitive. They appeared 
content with his answer : but what was the 
next step? In the simple form of grant- 
ing a passport for the minister, at the mo- 
ment they were saying they preferred a 
definitive peace, because it was the most 
expeditious ; in that very passport, which 
in all former times has only described the 
character of the minister, without enter- 
ing into any thing relating to the terms or 
mode of negociating, they insert a condi- 
tion relative to his powers, and that in- 
consistent with what his majesty had ex- 
lained to be the nature of the powers he 
fad intended to give, and with which they 
had apparently been satisfied; they made 
it a passport not for a minister coming to 
conclude peace generally, but applicable 
only to a definitive and separate peace. 
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This proceeding was in itself liable to 
the most obvious objection ; but it is more 
important, as an instance to show how, in 
the simplest part of the transaction, the 
untractable spirit of France discovered 
itself; it throws light upon the subsequent 
part of the transaction, and shows the in- 
consistencies and contradictions of their 
successive pretensions. As to the condi- 
tion then made in the passport for the 
first time, that the negotiation should be 
for a separate peace, his majesty declared 
that he had no choice between a definitive 
and a preliminary treaty, but as to a sepa- 
rate peace, his honour and good faith, 
with regard to his ally the queen of Por- 
tugal, would not permit it: he therefore 
stated his unalterable determination to 
agree to no treaty in which Portugal 
should not be included, expressing, at 
the same time, his readiness that France 
should treat on the part of Holland and 
Semper this occasion, the good faith 
of this country prevailed; the system of 
violence and despotism was not then ripe, 
and therefore his majesty’s demand to 
treat for Portugal was acquiesced in by 
the Directory. They, at the same time, 
undertook to treat on their part for their 
allies, Holland and Spain, as well as for 
themselves, though, in the subsequent 
course of the negotiation, they pretended 
to be without sufficient power to treat for 
either. 

I must here entreat the attention of the 
House to the next circumstance which 
occurred. When the firmness of his ma- 
jesty, his anxious and sincere desire to 
terminate the horrors of war, and his uni- 
form moderation, overcame the violence, 
and defeated the designs of the members 
ef the executive government of France, 
they had recourse to another expedient— 
the most absurd as well as the most un- 
justifiable: they adverted to the rupture 
of the former negotiation, as if that rup- 
ture was to be imputed to his majesty; 
and this insinuation was accompanied 
with a personal reflection upon the minis- 
ter who was sent by his majesty to treat 
on the part of this country. His majesty, 
Jooking anxiously as he did to the conclu- 
sion of peace, disdained to reply other- 
wise, than by observing, that this was not 
a fit topic to be agitated at the moment 
of renewing a negotiation, and that the 
circumstances of the transaction were well 
enough known to Europe and to the 
world. And the result of this negotia- 
tion has confirmed what the former had 
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sufficiently proved, that his majesty coutd 
not have selected, in the ample field of 
talents which his dominions furnish, an 
person better qualified to do justice to his 
sincere and benevolent desire, to promote 
the restoration of peace, and his firm and 
unalterable determination to maintain the 
dignity and honour of his kingdoms.—In 
spite of these obstacles, and others more 
minute, the British plenipotentiary at 
length arrived at Lisle; and full powers 
were transmitted to the respective govern- 
ments, and were found unexceptionable, 
though the supposed defect of these full 
powers is, three months after, alleged asa 
cause for the rupture of the negotiation ; 
and what is more remarkable, it did so 
happen that the French full powers were, 
on the face of them, much more limited 
than ours, for they only enabled the com- 
missioners of the Directory to act accord- 
ing to the instructions they were to receive 
from time to time. On this point it is 
not necessary now to dwell, but I desire 
the House to treasure it in their memory, 
when we come to the question of pretence 
for the rupture of the negotiation. 

Then, Sin I come to the point in which 
we have incurred the censure of the hon. 
baronet, for delivering in on our part a pro- 
jet. Tohis opinion, I do not subscribe, 
for the reasons that I stated before. But 
can there be a stronger proof of his ma- 
jesty's sincerity, than his waving so many 
points important in themselves rather than 
suffer the negotiation to be broken off? 
What was our situation! We were to 
treat with a government, that had in the 
outset expressed, that they would treat 
only definitively ; and from every part of 
their conduct which preceded the meeting 
of our plenipotentiary, and their commis- 
sioners, we might have expected that they 
would have been prepared to answer our 
projet almost in twenty-four hours after it 
was delivered. We stood with respect to 
France in this predicament—we had no- 
thing to ask of them, the question only 
was, how much we were to give of that 
which the valour of his majesty’s arms had 
acquired from them, and from their allies. 
In this situation, surely, we might have ex- 
pected, that, before we offered the price 
of peace, they would at least have conde- 
scended to say what were the sacrifices 
which they expected us to make. But, 
Sir, in this situation, what species of pro- 
jet was it that was presented by his ma- 
jesty’s minister? <A projet the most dis- 
tinct, the most particular, the most 
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and moderate that ever coen- 

stituted the first words spoken by any 
negotiator ; and yet of this projet what 
have we heard in the language of the 
French government? What have we 
seen dispersed through all Europe by 
that press in France which knows no sen- 
timents but what French policy dictates ? 
What have we seen dispersed by that Eng- 
lish press which knows no other use of 
English liberty, but servilely to retail and 
transcribe French opinions? We have 
been told, that it was a projet that refused 
to embrace the terms of negotiation. 
Gentlemen have read the papers—how 
does the fact stand? In the original pro- 
jet we agreed to give up the Sis Fa we 
made from France and her allies, with 
certain exceptions. For those exceptions 
a blank was left, in order to ascertain 
whether France was desirous that the ex- 
ceptions shouki be divided between her 
aad her allies, or whether she continued 
to insist upon a complete compensation, 
and left England to look for compen- 
sation only to her allies. France, zealous 
as she pretends to be fer her allies, had 
no difficulty in authorizing her ministers 
to declare, that she must retain every 
thing for ‘herself. This blank was then 
filled up, and it was then distinctly stated, 
how little, out of what we had, we de- 
manded to keep; in one sense, it remains 
a blank still, we did not attempt to pre- 
clude France from any other mode of fill- 
ing it up; but while we stated the utmost 
extent of our own views, we left open to 
full explanation whatever points the go- 
vernment of France could desire. We 
called upon them, and repeatedly soli- 
cited them, to state something as to the 
nature of the terms which they proposed, 
if they objected to ours. It was thus left 
open to modification, alteration, or conces- 
sion : but this is not the place, this is not 
the time, inwhich I am to discuss, whether 
those terms, in all given circumstances, or 
in the circumstances of that moment, were 
or were not the ultimate terms upon which 
peace ought to be accepted or rejected ; 
if it were once brought to the point when 
an ultimatum could be judged of, I will 
not argue whether some great concession 
might not have been made with the cer- 
tainty of peace, er whether the terms pro- 
posed constituted an offer of peace upon 
more favourable grounds for the enemy 
than his majesty’s ministers could justify. 
I argue not the one question nor the other ; 
It would be inconsistent with the public 
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interest and our duty, that we should here 
state or discuss it; all that I have to dis- 
cuss, is, whether the terms, upon the face 
of them, appear honourable, open, frank, 
distinct, sincere, and a pledge of mede- 
ration; and I leave it to the good sense 
of the House, whether there can exist a 
difference of opinion upon this poiat. 

Sir, what was it we offered to renounce 
to France? In one word, all that we had 
taken from them. What did this consist 
of ?—the valuable, and almost, under all 
circumstances, the impregnable island of 
Martinique, various other West India pos- 
sessions, St. Lucia, Tobago, the French 
a of St. Domingo, the settlements of 

ondicherry and Chandernagore, all the 
French factories and means of trade in the 
East Indias, and the isles of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon; and for what were these 
renunciations to be made? For peace, 
and for peace only. And to whom. To 
a nation which had obtained from his ma- 
jesty’s dominions in Europe nothing in 
the course of the war, which had never 
met our fleets but to add to the catalogue 
of our victories, and to swell the melan- 
choly lists of their own captures and de- 
feats.—To a power which had never sepa- 
rately met the arms of this country by 
Jand, but to carry the glory and prowese 
of the British name to a higher pitch, 
and to a country whose commerce is un- 
heard of, whose navy is annihilated, whose 
distress, confessed by themselves (how- 
ever it may be attempted to be dissembled 
by their panegyrists in this or any other 
country), is acknowledged by the sighs 
and groans of the people of France, and 
proved by the expostulations and remon- 
strances occasioned by the violent mea- 
sures of his executive government.—Such 
was the situation in which we stood— 
such the situation of the enemy when we 
offered to make these important conces- 
sions, as the price of peace. What was 
the situation of the allies of France? 
From Spain, who, from the moment she had 
deserted our cause, and enlisted on the 
part of the enemy, only added to the num- 
ber of our conquests, and to her own ine 
delible disgrace, we made claim of one 
island, the island of Trinidad, a claim not 
resting on the mere naked title of posses- 
sion, to counterbalance the general Eu- 
ropean aggrandisement of France, but as 
the price of something that we had to give 
by making good the title to the Spanish. 
part of St. Domingo, whieh Spain had 
ceded without right, and which cession 
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could not be made without our guarantee. 
To Holland, having in our hands the 
whole means of their commerce, the whole 
source of their wealth, we offered to re- 
tara almost all that was valuable and lu- 
crative to them, in the mere consideration 
of commerce; we desired in return to 
keep what to them, in a pecuniary view 
would be only a burthen, in a political 
view worse than useless, because they had 
not the means to keep it; what, had we 
granted it, would have been a sacrifice, 
not to them, but to France; what would 
in future have enabled her to carry on her 
plan of subjugation against the Eastern 
possessions of Holland itself, as well as 
against those of Great Britain. All that 
we asked, wus, not indemnification for 
what we had suffered, but the means of 
preserving our own possessions, and the 
strength of our naval empire ; we did this 
at a time when our sige was feeling the 
pressure of war—and who looks at the 
que of peace without some regard to 
e relative situation of the country with 
which you are contending? Look then 
at their trade; look at their means; look 
at the posture of their affairs; look at 
what we hold, and at the means we have 
of defending ourselves, and our enem 
of resisting us, and tell me, whether this 
offer was or was not a proof of sincerity, 
and a pledge of moderation. Sir, I should 
be ashamed of arguing it, I confess ; I am 
apprehensive we may Rave gone too far in 
the first proposals we made, rather than 
show any backwardness in the negotiation; 
but it is unnecessary to argue this point. 
Our proposal was received and allowed 
by the French plenipotentiaries, and trans- 
mitted forthe consideration of the Direc- 
tory; months had elapsed in sending cou- 
riers weekly and daily from Paris to Lisle, 
and from Lisleto Paris: they taught us to 
expect from time to time, a consideration 
of this subject, and an explicit answer to 
our projet. But the first attempt of the 
Directory to negociate, after having re- 
ceived our projet, is worthy of remark ; 
they required that we, whom they had 
summoned to a definitive treaty, should 
stop and discuss preliminary points, 
which were to be settled without know- 
ing whether, when we had agreed to 
them all, we had advanced one inch: we 
were to discuss whether his majesty would 
renounce the title of king of France, a 
harmless feather, at most, in the crown of 
England; we were to discuss whether we 
would restore those ships taken at Toulon, 
(VOL. XXX1IL.] 
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the acquisition of valour, and which we 
were entitled upon every ground to hold ; 
we were to discuss, whether we would re- 
nounce the mortgage which we might 
possess on the Netherlands, and which 
engaged much of the hon. baronet’s at- 
tention: but it does so happen, that what 
the hon. baronet eonuidered, ag so impor- 
tant, was of no importance atall. For 
& mortgage on the Netherlands, we have 
none, and consequently we have none to 
renounce ; therefore, upon that condition, 
which they had no right to ask, and we 
had nu means of granting, we told then 
the true state of the case, and that it was 
not worth talking about. | 
The next point which occurred, is of 
nature which it is difficult to dwell upon 
without indignation; we were waiting the 
fulfilment of a promise which had been 
made repeatedly, of delivering to our 
ambassador a contre-projet, when they who 
had desired us to come for the purpose 
of concluding a definitive treaty, pro- 
pose that we should subscribe as a sine 
qua non preliminary, that we were ready 
in the first instance, to give up all that we 
had taken, and then to hear what they 
had farther to ask. Is it possible to sup- 
pose that sucha thing could be listened 
to by any cauntry that was not prepared 
to | heceie itself at the feet of France, 
and in that abject posture to adore its 
conqueror, to solicit new insults, to sub- 
mit to demands still more degrading and: 
ignominious, and to cancel at once the: 
honour of the British name? His ma-: 
jesty had no hesitation in refusing to com- 
ply with such insolent and unwarrantable 
demands. Here again the House will see, 
that the spirit of the violent part of the 
French government, which had the inso-- 
lence to advance this proposition, had not 
acquired power and strength in that state 
of the negotiation to adhere to it; his 
majesty’s explanations and remonstrances 
for a time prevailed, and an interval en- 
sued, in which we had a hope, that we 
were advancing to a pacification. His 
majesty’s refusal of this demand was re- 
ceived by the French plenipotentiaries, with 
assurances of a pacific disposition, was 
transmitted to their government, and was 
seconded by a continued and repeated re- 
petition of promises, that a contre-projet 
should be presented, pretending that they 


were under the necessity of sending to - ~ 


their allies an account of what passed ;. 

and that they were endeavouring to pre- 

vail on them to acccde to proposals for 
(3 T] 
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putting an end to the calamities of war— 
to terminate the calamities of that war 
into which those allies were forced, in 
which they were retained by France alone, 
and in which they purchased nothing but 
sacrifices to France, and misery to them- 
selves. We were told, indeed, in a con- 
ference that followed, that they had ob- 
tained an answer, but that not being suffi- 
ciently satisfactory, it was sent back to 
be considered. This continued, during 
the whole period, until that dreadful ca- 
tastrophe of the 4th of September: even 
after that event, the same pretence was 
held out ; they"peremptorily promised the 
contre-projet in four days: the same pa- 
cific professions were renewed, and our 
minister was assured, that the change of 
circumstances in France should not be a 
bar to the pacification. Such was the 
uniform language of the plenipotentiaries 
in the name ofthe government—how it is 
proved by their actions I have already 
stated to the House. After this series of 
professions, what was the first step taken 
to go on with the negotiation in this spirit 
of conciliation? Sir, the first step was to 
renew, as Its majesty’s declaration has well 
stated in a shape still more offensive, the 
former inadmissible and rejected demand; 
the rejection of which had been acqui- 
esced in by themselves two months before, 
and during all which time, we had been 
impatiently waiting for the performance 
of their promises. That demand was the 
same that I have already stated in sub- 
stance, that lord Malmesbury should ex- 
plain to them, not only his powers, but 
also his instructions; and they asked not 
for the formal extent of his power, which 
would give solidity ¢o what he might con- 
clude in the king's name, but they asked 
an irrevocable pledge, that he would con- 
sent to give up all that we had taken from 
them, and from their allies, without know- 
ing how much more they had afterwards 
to ask. It is true they endeavoured 
to convince lord Malmesbury, that al- 
though an avowal of his instructions was 
demanded, it would never be required 
that he should act upon it, for there was 
a great difference between knowing the 
extent of the powers of a minister, and 
insisting upon their exercise. And here 
I would ask the hon. baronet, whether he 
thinks, if, in the first instance, we had 
given up all to the French plenipotentia- 
ries, they would have given it all back 
again to us? Suppose I was ambassador 
from the French Directory, and the hon. 
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baronet, was ambassador from Great Bri- 
tain, and I were to say to him, * Will you 
give up all you have gained? It would 
only be a handsome thing in you as an 
Englishman, and no ungenerous use should 
be made of it;’? would the hon. baronet 
expect me, as a French ambassador, to 
say, “I am instructed, from the good na- 
ture of the Directory, to say you have 
acted handsomely, and I now return you 
what you have so ene given?" 
Should we not be called children and 
drivellers, if we could act in this manner ? 
and indeed the French government could 
be nothing but children and drivellers, if 
they could suppose that we should have 
acceded to such a proposal.—But they 
are bound, it seems, by sacred treaties ; 
they are bound by immutable laws ; they 
are sworn when they make peace, to re- 
turn every thing to their allies; and who 
shall require of France for the safety of 
Europe, to depart from its own pretensions 
to honour and independence ? 

If any person can really suppose that 
this country could have agreed to such a 
proposition, or that such a negotiation 
was likely to lead to a good end, all I can 
say is, that with such a man I will not 
argue. I leave others to imagine what 
was likely to have been the end of a ne- 
gotiation, in which it was to have been 
settled as a preliminary, that you were to 
give up all that you have gained; and 
when, on the side of your enemy, nota 
word was said of what he had to propose 
afterwards. They demand of your ambas- 
sador to show to them not only his powers, 
but also his instructions, before they ex- 
plain a word of theirs; and they tell you 
too, that you are never to expect to hear. 
what their powers are, until you shall 
be ready to concede every thing which 
the Directory may think fit to require. 
This is certainly the substance of what 
they propose; and they tell you also, 
that they are to carry on the negotiation 
from the instructions which their plenipo- 
tentiaries are to receive from time to time 
from them. You are to have no power to 
instruct your ambassador; you are to 
show to the enemy at once all you have 
in view, and they will only tell you from 
time to time, as to them shall seem meet, 
what demands they shall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the 
part of the French, to commence the ne- 
gotiation. In July, this demand was 
made to lord Malmesbury. He stated, 


that his powers were ample. In answer 
; 
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to this, they went no farther than to say, 
that if he had no such power as what they 
required, he should send to England to 
obtain it. To which he replied, that he 
had not, nor should he have it if he sent. 
In this they acquiesce, and attempt to 
amuse us for two months. At the end of 
that time, the plenipotentiaries say to lord 
Malmesbury, not what they said before, 
send to England for power to accede to 
perpen which you have already rejected; 

ut go to England yourself for such 
powers, in order to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negoti- 
ation; such was the way in which the 
oe of peace has been disappointed 

y the conduct of France; and f must 
look upon the dismissal of lord Malmes- 
bury as the last stage of the negotiation, 
because the undisguised insult by which 
it was pretended to be kept up for ten 
days after lord Malmesbury was sent 
away, was really below comment. You 
(France) send him to ask for those powers 
which you were told he had not, and 
in the refusal of which, you acquiesced : 
you have asked as a preliminary, that 
which is monstrous and exorbitant; that 
preliminary you were told would not be 
complied with, and yet the performance 
of that preliminary you made the sine ie 
noz condition of his return! Such wasthelast 
step by which the French government has 
shown that it had feeling enough left to 
think it necessary to search for some pre- 
text to colour its proceedings; but they 
are such proceedings that no pretext or 
artifice can cover them, as will appear 
more particularly from the papers off- 
cially communicated to the House. | 

But here the subject does not rest: if 
we look to the whole complexion of this 
transaction, the duplicity, the arrogance, 
and violence which have appeared in the 
course of the negotiation, if we take from 
thence our opinion of its general re- 
sult, wé shall be justified in our conclu- 
sion, not that the people of France, not 
that the whole government of France, but 
that that part of the government which 
had too much influence, and has now the 
whole ascendancy, never was sincere ; was 
determined to accept of no terms but such 
as would make it neither durable nor safe, 
such as could only be accepted by this 
country by a surrender of all its interests, 
and by a sacrifice of every pretension to 
the of a great, a powerful, or an 

ent nation. | 
This, Sir, is inference no longer, you 
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have their own open avowal; you have 
it stated in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that it is not against your 
commerce, that it is not against your 
wealth, it is not against your possessions 
in the east, or colonies in the west, it is 
not against even the source of your mari- 
time greatness, it is not against any of the 
appendages of your empire, but against 
the very essence of your liberty, against 
the foundation of your independence, 
against the citadel of your happiness, 
against your constitution itself, that their 
hostilities are directed. They have them- 
selves announced and proclaimed the pro- 
position, that what they mean tobring with 
their invading army is the genius of their 
liberty : I desire no other word to express 
the subversion of the British constitution, 
and the substitution of the most malig- 
nant and fatal contrast,—and the annihi- 
lation of; British liberty, and the obli- 
teration of every thing that has rendered 
you a great, a flourishing, and a happy 
people. 
his is what is at issue; for this are we 

to declare ourselves in a manner that de- 
precates the rage which our enemy will 
not dissemble, and which will be little 
moved by our entreaty. Under such cir- 
cumstances are we ashamed or afraid to 
declare, in a firm and manly tone, our re- 
solution to defend ourselves, or to speak the 
language of truth with the energy that be- 
longs to Englishmen united in such a cause? 
Sir, I do not scruple, for one, to say, if I 
knew nothing by which I could state to my- 
self'a probability of the contest terminating 
in our favour, 1 would maintain, that the 
contest with its worst chances is prefer- 
able to an acquiescence in such demands. 
If I could look at this as a dry question 
of prudence, if I could calculate it upon 
the mere grounds of interest, I would say, 
if we love that degree of national power 
which is necessary for the independence of 
the country, and its safety ; if weregard do- 
mestic tranquillity, if we look at individual 
enjoyment, from the highest to the means 
est among us, there is not a man, whose 
stake is so great in the country, that he 
ought to hesitate a moment in sacrificing 
any portion of it to oppose the violence of 
the enemy; nor is there, I trust, a man in 
this happy and free nation, whose stake is 
80 small that he would not be ready to 
sacrifice his life in the same cause. If we 
look at it with a view to safety, this would 
be our conduct ; but if we look at it upon 
the principle of true honour, of the cha- 
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racter which we have to support, of the 
example which we have to set to the 
other nations of Europe, if we view rightly 
the lot in which Providence has placed us, 
and the contrast between ourselves and 
all.the other countries in Europe, grati- 
tude to that Providence should inspire us 
to make every effort in such a cause. 
There may be danger, but on the one 
side there is danger accompanied with 
honour, on the other side, there is 
danger with indelible shame and dis- 
grace; upon such an alternative, En- 
glishmen will not hesitate. I wish to dis- 
guise no part of my sentiments upon the 
grounds on which I put the issue of the 
contest. I ask, whether up to the prin- 
ciples I bave stated, we are prepared to 
act? Having done so, my opinion is not 
altered, my hopes, however, are animated 
from the reflection that the means of our 
safety are in our own hands; for there 
mever was a period when we had more to 
encourage us; in spite of heavy burthens, 
the radical strength of the nation never 
showed itself more conspicuous; its reve- 
nue never exhibited greater proofs of the 
wealth of the country ; the same objects, 
which constitute the blessings we have 
to fight for, furnish us with the means of 
continuing them. But it is not upon that 
point I rest it: there is one great re- 
source, which I trust will never abandon 
us, and which has shone forth in the En- 
glish character, by which we have pre- 
served our existence and fame, as a na- 
tion, which I trust we shail be determined 
never to abandon under any extremity, 
but shall join hand and heart in the solemn 
pledge that is proposed to us, and declare 
to his majesty, that we know great exer- 
tions are wanting, that we are prepared 
to make them, and at all events deter- 
mined to stand or fall by the laws, liber- 
ties, and religion of our country. 

Mr. Pollen said, he was surprised at 
thedoubts that had been thrown out re- 
specting the sincerity of ministers in their 
endeavours to procure peace. On a for- 
mer occasion, perhaps, that sincerity was 
Not so unequivocally announced; but on 
the late occasion he could not but think 
that the necessity of attaining peace, if 
it could be obtained on just and equitable 
terms, pressed as hard on the interests 
and the situation ef ministers, as on any 
other description of his majesty’s subjects ; 
and therefore it was but candid to suppose 
that they were not indifferent or insincere 
ia their efforts to accomplish an object 
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which they must have been conscious was 
universally desired. Every man must 
now feel the trying situation to which we 
are reduced. Of many of the past mea- 
sures of ministers he had disapproved ; but 
when we looked forward the prospect was 
too awful to permit us to attend to what 
had gone by. We were now called upor 
to look a situation in the face which re- 
quired all our firmness to confront with- 
out dismay. There was no longer a quese 
tion of consuming our strength in an un- 
availing struggle to maintain the balance 
of power, and the former system of Eu- 
ropean politics. A more urgent care 
pressed home on our feelings. We had 
now to defend every thing that was dear 
to us, our Jaws, our liberties, and our con- 
stitution. We had now to prevent the 
French from invading our kingdom, vio- 
lating our females, and enslaving our 
children. Impressed with these appre- 
hensions, he could not think of acquiescing 
in the sentiments of the hon. baronet. 
He differed from him, when he expressed 
a trust that France would be soon seriously 
disposed to enter into a fair and honour- 
able negotiation. He was at a loss to dis- 
cover the grounds upon ‘which such a 
trust could rest. When they so obsti- 
nately rejected the terms that were of- 
fered them, he could not well see what 
was likely to satisfy them. ‘The minister 
surely should not have stooped lower, and — 
he trusted the right hon. gentleman would 
never be induced to make greater conces- 
sions. 

Mr. Martin said, that if the French 
would have acceded to any reasonable 
terms, they should not be rejected: but 
when we saw them determined to dictate 
the conditions, we should not permit our- 
selves to be trampled on, but evince the 
spirit which became a great nation. The 
Address should, therefore, have his sup- 

ort. 
J Mr. G. N. Edwards disapproved of the 
amendment. The subject was a momen- 
tous one, and to have decided on it bya 
silent vote, would have been the more 
dignified manner. The Address should 
have his cordial support. . 

Mr. Jokn Lloyd said, he should be want- 
ing in the duty he owed to his constitu- 
ents if he did not express their and his 
detestation of the perfidious conduct of 
the French Directory. Although the 
county of Flint suffered in a particular 
manner from the continuance of the war,. 


yet there would not be found in any part 
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of the kingdom a set of men more ready 
to oppose the insatiable ambition of France, 
or more willing to make such temporary 
sacrifices as might be necessary to repel 
the attacks of an enemy that had carried 
desolation into every corner of the world. 
He should give his hearty vote for the 
Address. 

Mr. 7. Tyrwhitt intreated the hon. 
baronet to withdraw his amendment. If 
wewere true to ourselves, there was nothing 
to alarm us; but if we were divided, we 
had every thing to fear. By unanimously 
assenting to the Address, we should give 
the lie direct to the malevolent assertions 
of the French, who insidiously represented 
us as a divided people. 

The Earl of Carysfort cordially sup- 
ported the Address. He had never seen 
any reasons to suppose, that the French 
government entered on the negotiation 
with a serious view to its having a favour- 
able issue. Their power was founded in 
a system hostile to the re-establishment 
of tranquillity. To resist such a system 
was the policy of our ministers, and it de- 
served the countenance of the country. 
The French system was set up for the an- 
Noyance of bain and Europe could 
bear witness to the moderation and jus- 
tice of our cause. Our resistance was 
pointed against the monstrous ambition 
and exorbitant pretensions of the enemy ; 
and it was, moreover, in unison with the 
principles upon which the country had 
acted from the beginning; for we bad 
uniformly declared, that whatever form 
their government might assume, we should 
not decline entering into negotiation, 
whenever such an attempt might be made, 
consistent with the honour and the secu- 
rity of the country. To that pledge we 
had strictly adhered; and the system of 
prudence and moderation which we had 
uniformly acted upon, should unite all 
men in a cordial and vigorous defence of 
our laws, our rights, and our constitution. 
Such an unanimous co-operation would 
have the doubly good effect of silencing 
the calumnies which abroad were circu- 
lated by the enemy, and of reviving our 
spirits at home, if, indeed, our spirits 
could be permitted to droop. There was 
nothing in our situation to excite despair. 
From whence could it arise? ‘Was it 
from the empty threats held out against 
us by the French? We had tried their 
strength in many conflicts, and the trials 
were crowned with complete success. We 
had already congtered all their foreign 
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possessions, though any attempt to con- 
quer France herself was not likely to suc- 
ceed. An attempt, on their part, to make 
an impression on this country would prove 
equally ineffectual. He trusted the House 
would carry to the throne a full assurance 
of their utmost determination to exert 
the vigour, and call forth the resources of 
the country. 

Dr. Laurence said, that agreeing with 
an hon. member in the opinion, that a 
silent vote was preferable to any declara- 
tions which might disturb the unanimity of 
that night, and hoping the hon. baronet 
would have withdrawn his amendment, he 
had intended not to have troubled the 
House. But the unanimity which alone 
he wished, was such as might answer the 
firm tone of the address proposed for the 
concurrence of the House, an unanimity 
of decision, vigour, and energy. He 
hoped at least, that they who had sup- 
ported government in all their measures 
of war, or peace would have imitated the 
prudence of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who had declined to argue whether 
he had offered to the enemy too little or 
too much as the price of peace; adding, 
at the same time, that the latter accusa- 
tion was that which he most apprehended. 
Yet the noble lord who ee last, thought 
it necessary to declare his approbation in 
the fullest manner, of every thing done 
by the king's ministers in the late negotia- 
tion ; though he had stated, that from the 
very outset he did not expect them to 
succeed. Hehadthoughtthisnecessary, in 
consequence of what fell from another noble 
lord, who rising first to oppose the amend- 
ment, had expressed his regret that the 
negotiation had ever been commenced, 
and his joy that it had terminated in a de- 
feat. Assenting most cordially to the 
principle of that joy and that regret, he 
felt himself called upon by what the last 
speaker had said in answer, to avow his 
assent in the face of his country: and 
however favourably the pacific disposition 
of government might have been originally 
viewed, and whatever hopes might have 
been entertained that a treaty would be 
actually concluded, he thought that no 
man who had seen the papers then before 
the House, and remembered the late 
events in France, could do otherwise than 
rejoice at our escape from that snare. 
For if the Directory, a little more pushed 
by the majority in their legislative coun- 
cils, had accepted the terms we proposed, 
in what situation should we now have 
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been placed? When our enemies, without 
positively conceding any thing, appeared 
to temporise a little, the more violent and 
furious faction among them, which has 
now gained the ascendancy, was commit- 
ted In a dubious struggle for power. 
Had our project of a definitive treaty been 
then signed, how should we now have 
stood? Has not that faction since stifled 
by open force, the first expression of any 
thing like the public voice of France? 
Do they not still profess the same principle 
which we so often pronounced to be bos- 
tile and fatal to all regular establishments? 
Do they not uniformly act upon them : and 
are they not as ready as ever to pour forth 
theirhordes, to propagate themwith the bay- 
onet through every other nation? Had the 
negotiation succeeded, should we not now 
have been left, with many essential points 
unsettled, to the good faith of a power 
that never regarded any compact, any ob- 
ligation, any public law of Europe; a 
ower that in all our attempts to treat, 
fad constantly recurred to the basis of its 
own laws and its own treaties; of laws 
which it changes at random, and of trea- 
ties which it violates as soon as they stand 
in the way of its interest or ambition? 
To this eouney in particular had nct this 
ower invariably declared and shown itself 
ostile to the utmost extent of bostility ? 
Hadnot the Directory recently adoptedand 
published to the world the sentiment, 
‘¢ that the French republic and the go- 
vernment of England could not exist to- 
gether?” Not that in his estimation it was 
masta to resort to such evidence; the 
enemy, from the first, uniformly betrayed 
his implacable animosity against us, in all 
hisconduct. No peace with men ofsuch opi- 
nions and such principles can be tolerably 
secure, till they shall know that we havethe 
ability to resist and avenge every infrmge- 
ment of it. Nor is that ability to be dis- 
layed by a passive system of defence, or 
by sending against them a few ships, as 
one hon. gentleman had advised. They 
must feel the vigour of our arms; the 
must be made sensible, that the han 
which wield the weapons, are impelled by 
hearts as brave as those which beat so 
high in the bosoms of our ancestors. 
When the season of security in peace shall 
have arrived, may be a question hereafter: 
canjecturing from the past, he thought it 
likely that he might differ again from mi- 
nisters on that question ; but at present it 
seemed to be the conviction of every man, 
that the period wag not yetcome By the 
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common consent of all, we are under the 
necessity of pursuing the war with spirit 
and resolution. Under these circum. 
stances, he would not go into a retrospect, 
which the address before the House did 
not make absolutely necessary. He only 
meant, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the noble lord who spoke last, to 
protest, in this manner, against being sup- 
posed to give any approbation to the pro- 


‘ceedings at Lisle. He did indeed disap- 


prove of them in almost every part. But 
should in the present situation of things, 
content himself with simply declaring, 
without arguing, that opinion. Upon one 
poms he would touch, because in that one 

e could praise the firmness of the king’s 
servants: he alluded to the “ decided and 
unalterable resolution” expressed in one of 
lord Grenville’s dipatches, not to admit of 
any proposals for treating with our ene- 
mics, about the navigation of neutral 

owersintimeofwar. And he was the more 
induced to advert to this subject, on ac- 
count of a notion which had been thrown 
out, in another place, by a noble on 
who once was at the bead of his majesty’s 
councils, and who might probably hope 
to be placed there again, and to make a 
second peace. It had been said, that we 
had better give up for ever the right of 
searching neutral vessels, and make that 
concession the ground of a new defensive 
league, than walt to have it extorted from 
us. He trusted we never should suffer 
any such concession to be extorted from 
us. The day in which any such treaty 
should be signed, would be fatal to the 
naval power of England. It is to our 
naval power that we owe the rank we hold 
asa nation. We have often, it is true, 
assumed another character with glory and 
success, and he trusted that we might as- 
sume it again with equal spirit and effect ; 
but that character is only temporary. It 
is our maritime superiority that has hi- 
therto enabled us permanently to maio- 
tain the balance of European power, and 
to incline it as we thought expedient, not 
to alarm and subjugate other nations, but 
for the preservation of that balance of 
power, and for the general benefit of all. 
Our enemies continually affect to put 
themselves in the place of ancient Rome, 
and us in that of its rival, Carthage; and 
an hon. baronet asked, the other night, if 
we were prepared to submit, like Car- 
thage, to stipulate the reduction of our 
fleet. But such a disgraceful stipulation 
would be less fatal than insidiously hinted 
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to lord Malmesbury by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the French republic. He did 
not mean to intimate that avarice was ne- 
cessary to stimulate our seamen to the 
discharge of their duty. They had fought 
as bravely in the last century as in any 

eriod of our naval history, and yet they 
Pad not then that interest in prizes which 
they now have, by the bounty of the king 
and parliament. But if we once gave up 
universally the clear, undoubted right, 
which America herself in her present dis- 
pute with France has recognized, of stop- 

ing and searching the vessels of countries 
in peace and amity with us, our naval 
power would have little against which it 
could operate in any future war. An 
enemy unable to meet us in arms on the 
ocean, by surrendering his navigation, 
might secure his whole commerce in neu- 
tral ships, from our victorious force ; and 
it was chiefly by distressing his commerce 
that a naval power can act so as to compel 
a | ore It was thus that by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louis 15th was con- 
tented to restore all his conquests, that he 
might be released from the pressure of 
our maritime power on the trade of his 
kingdom. He should not now discuss 
this question at large, but he thought it 
his duty to call the attention of the House, 
and the nation, as early as possible, to the 
danger which lurked under the gentle and 
specious language of the * freedom of 
the seas,’ which we had been recom- 
mended to acknowledge ; as if the right, 
which we had inwariably exercised, was an 
act of usurpation and injustice !--There 
was only one point more which he thought 
it proper to notice, in consequence of a 
phrase which had come from high autho- 
rity, in the present debate. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had called his ma- 
jesty’s title of king of France, a harmless 
feather. In his own opinion, no ancient 
dignity, which for so many centuries had 
shed lustre on the English crown, ought 
to be considered as a mere light, unsub- 
stantial ornament. It was bound up indis- 
solubly with the honour of the nation. If 
we suffered that feather to be plucked, he 
feared that three other feathers, which 
were nearly connected with the crown, 
and were gallantly won in the same glo- 
rious wars by which we first asserted the 
claim of our monarchs to that harmless 
feather, would soon follow: the crown, 
andthe throne itself would hardly be secure. 
A great nation can never safely submit 
to be disgraced. He wished the House 
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to carry their recollection back to the 
time of Edward 3rd, when that title was 
first used. Then it was that we had the 
first regular and full records of the pro« 
ceedings in parliament. Whether it was 
from the peculiar favour of Providence, 
that we might have always before us an 
example to fix and steady our wavering 
courage, in moments of terror and trepi- 
dation; or whether it was from the vene- 
ration of our .ancestors for this sacred 
relic, which they preserved with religious 
care, while they suffered less precious 
monuments to perish; but so the fact 
was, that the first traces of the delibe- 
rations and conferences of the two Houses, 
which appears on the rolls, are of that 
epoch, and exhibit a situation of the 


country, far less favourable than the 
seein in every thing but the spirit of 
nglishmen. Making allowance for the 


relative value Of money, much larger 
sums had then been spent in gaining the 
princes and states of the Netherlands to 
our side, than in the present war. Yet 
no reliance could be placed on the allies 
whom we had so gained. No effectual 
aid was derived from their co-operation, 
and in fact they soon after deserted us. 
Commerce we had none. Our revenue 
was not to be mentioned. Then, as now, 
we were obliged to resort to an issue of 
foreign coin, in order to supply our circu- 
lation; we had scarcely any specie of our 
own. We had acquired nothing from the 
enemy ; we had lost our natural dominion 
of the sea; our coasts were insulted and 
plundered; Harwich had been set on 
fire; the Isle of Thanet, Folkstone, and 
Dover, had suffered more lightly: Has- 
tings more severely; Southampton had 
been burnt to the ground; a great part 
of Plymouth, with all the great ships in 
that harbour, as well as other harbours in 
the west shared the same fate: and the 
Isle of Jersey had been conquered, as the 
records of the House conices ‘to the 
great slander of the whole land.”? Within 
our own Island, the Scots, not as now 
united to us, but the fast allies of our 
enemies, were threatening the borders ; 
while in many of our counties ‘and cities 
existed a desperate knot of conspirators, 
bound together by oath, upon the first in- 
telligence of those disasters which they 
wished to their country, to rise in a general 
insurrection, and rob and massacre their 
peaceable and well disposed neighbours.* 
IES ORS ene Danek ketenes neta eee 


°® See Rolls of Parliament, Vol. 2. p. 104. 
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What, then, was the conduct of parlia- 
ment on that perilous and awful occasion? 
The Commons resolved that the govern- 
ment had sufficient power to protect the 
internal peace of the land. They pro- 
posed measures of external defence. They 
agreed in the necessity of a large supply, 
_ and they declared their own good will to 
grant what the exigencies of the state de- 
manded ; but to give greater effect to the 
measure, they advised that another par- 
liament should be summoned, and in the 
mean time they promised on their loyalty 
and allegiance, that they would retire 
‘each to his own country, and there en- 
deavour with all their influence to bring 
up the public mind to the exigencies of 
the public situation. And what was the 
event? What was the result of the vigaur 
then exerted; of the spirit and union 
then displayed? What was the conclu- 
sion of a war of twenty big A peace 
dictated by Edward, as he was marching 
back from the siege of Paris! Upon that 
glorious example we should fix our eyes, 
till we kindled as we gazed, into the zeal, 
ardour, and intrepidity which glowed in 
the hearts, and blazed out in the charac- 
ter and conduct of our ancestors. What 
will be the event of our present momen- 
tous contest for every thing valuable to 
man is only known to that Being who sees 
all things alike in their first causes, and 
their ultimate consequences. It is our 
art, with manly fortitude, to discharge our 
uty, in obedience to his moral law: and 
what that duty is, no man can hesitate a 
moment, when there is only the choice 
propoves in such eloquent and animated 
anguage, by the chancellor of the exche- 
uer--danger, with glory; or certain 
though possibly with slower ruin, with in- 
delible shame. | 
Mr. Wilberforce regretted that an 
amendment had been proposed, and 
wished that nothing had been said expres- 
sive of a want of unanimity in the House. 
For his own part, he would not have said 
a word upon the subject, if it had not 
been extorted from him by the learned 
gentleman who had just sat down, and 
who, while he strenuously recommended 
unanimity, made use of language very 
likely to produce a directly contrary et- 
fect. He was sorry the learned gentleman 
had not followed the example of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who had said ex- 
pressly, that whether ministers had gone 
too far in concessions or not, was a ques- 
tion on which he would not give an opi- 
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nion; to introduce that question, there- 
fore, at atime when all should be har- 
mony and unanimity, was, in his mind, 
exceedingly improper. It appeared, how- 
ever, that, with the exception of the hon. 
baronet, all wished to assent to the ad- 
dress, although with different views. For 
himself, he did not, with the noble lord, 
regret that the negotiation had been com- 
menced, nor rejoice that it was broken 
off; on the contrary, he sincerely lament- 
ed that it had had such an unprosperous 
issue. But even so, it was not without its 
use; for when it was seen that ministers 
did fairly and candidly, and with earnest 
desires for peace, come forward, and 
that, in order to obtain it, they had passed 
by so many insults, that had been offered 
in the course of the negotiation, no one 
could entertain a doubt of the unequivo- 
cal conduct of government on the one 
hand, and the unwarrantable intentions of 
France on the other; at least, he would 
say, that if there was any man who enter- 
tained such a doubt, he must be con- 
structed very differently from him. Sv. 
far from rejoicing at the obstinate temper 
of the enemy, he thought it to be just 
matter of regret; and he declared that he 
would continue to look out with sincere 
anxiety for the time, when, under the ia-. 
fluence of returning reason, the French 
nation would come to negotiation with an 
earnest desire for that peace which was 
still more necessary to themselves than to 
England. In the mean time, be would tell 
the people that they must content them- 
selves to bear considerable burthens, be- 
cause all that was valuable to them in life 
was at stake. That as the conduct of the 
enemy in the late negotiation proclaimed, 
that not the obstinacy of his majesty's. 
ministers, but the vain ambition of those 
with whom they had to treat, had pro- 
crastinated the wished-for event of peace, 
and that the overthrow of our government 
was the sole object of their designs, Eng- 
feel the necessity of 
coming forward in preservation of the 
constitution ; and to secure those objects 
should join hand and heart together and 
ee to the world that if divided 

efore, they could unite whenever union 
became necessary. Of this universal | 
harmony of sentiment, he beld the unani- 
mity of that night to be a happy omen, 
and he hoped the hon. baronet would, in 
order tu give that beginning its full farce, 
withdraw his amendment. 


Sir J. Sinclair said, he had not proposed _ 
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the amendment without due consideration, 
but he was not insensible to the effect of 
the display of eloquence which he had 
just heard. He sincerely wished for 
unanimity, and was willing to sacrifice not 
only his opinion, but any thing else that 
he possessed, to the welfare of the 
country ; and would therefore cheerfully 
agree to withdraw bis amendment, if the 
hon. gentleman who seconded it was 
present to give his consent. 

. The Speaker said, that a similar case had 
occurred about five or six years ago, when 
the mover of a question being desirous to 
withdraw it, could not do so, the seconder 
being absent. At that time the question 
was put that the amendment be withdrawn, 
and the only course the House could now 
take was to put the same question. 

The Speaker therefore put the ques- 
tion that the amendment be withdrawn, 
which was agreed to. He then put the 
original question, which was agreed to 
nem. Con. 


The King’s Answer to the Joint Ad- 
dress.| Nov. 15. To the Joint Address of 
both Houses, His Majesty returned this 
Answer: 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘< Nothing could be more satisfactory to 
me than this unanimous declaration of the 
sentiments of my two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They are such as the conduct and 
declared intention of the enemy could not 
fail to produce. We are engaged in a 
cause which is common to us all, and con- 
tending for every interest which a free 
and independent nation can have to main- 
tain. Under the blessing of Providence, I 
look with confidence to the issue of this 
great contest: but in every event my 
resolution is taken. It is such as I owe 
to God, to my country, and to myself; 
and it is confirmed the sentiments 
which you have this day declared to me. 
I will not be wanting to my people, but 
will stand, or fall, with them in the defence 
of our religion, and in the maintenance of 
the independence, laws and liberties of 
these kingdoms.” 


Report of the Secret Committee on the 
State of the, Bank.} Nov. 15. On the 
motion of Mr. Pitt, it was ordered, 1. 
‘¢ That a Committee of Secrecy be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether it may be ex- 
pedient further to continue the restriction 
contained in the said acts on payments in 
cash by the Bank. 2. That Mr. Hussey, 

(VOL. XXXIII.] 
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Mr. Grey, Mr. Plumer, Mr. Grenville, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. 
Bramston, Mr. Bragge, sir John Mitford, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird, Mr. Fane. Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, sir John Scott, the lord 
i of London, together with lord V. 
Belgrave, be the committee of Secrecy 
now appointed.” 


Nov. 17. Mr. Bragge made the follow- 
ing Report from the said Committee : 


Report. 


“The Commitree of Secrecy, appointed to 
inquire whether it may be expedient far- 
ther to continue the restriction, contain- 
ed in two acts, made inthe last session 
of Parliament, respecting Payments in 
Cash by the Bank; have inquired ac- 
cordingly, and agreed upon the following 
Report; viz. 

“ Your Committee have, in the first place, 
examined the total amount of outstanding de- 
mands on the Bank of England, and of the 
funds for discharging the same; and find, 
from the examination of the governor and de- 
puty governor of the Bank, and the documents 
produced by them, that the total amount of 
outstanding demands on the Bank was, on 
the 11th day of this instant November, 
17,578,910/.; and that the total amount of 
the funds for discharging the same (without 
including the permanent debt due from go- 
vernment, of 11,686,800/., which bears an in- 
terest of three per cent,) was, on the same day 
21,418,460/.; leaving a balance of surplus 
in favour of the Bank (exclusive of the 
above-mentioned debt from government) of 
3,839,550/. 

“Your Committee next proceeded to ex- 
amine the principal articles of which the 
above-mentioned sum of 21,418,460/., being 
the credit side of the account, is made up, with 
a view of ascertaining how far the Bank might 
be enabled to resume its accustomed payments 
in cash, in case the restriction at present sub- 
sisting should be removed: and your Com- 
mittee find that the advances to government 
have, on the one hand, been so much reduced 
since the 25th of February last, as to amount, 
onthe said 11th day of this instant, November 
to no more than the sum of 4,258,140/, while, 
on the other hand, the cash and bullion in the 
Bank have increased to an amount more than 
five times the value of that at which they 
stood on the same 25th of February last, and 
much above that at which they have stood 
at any time since the beginning of September 
1795. 

‘“ Your Committee farther find, that the 
course of exchange with Hamburgh, is, at 
present, unusually favourable to this country, 
and that, from the situation of our trade, 
there is good reason to imagine it will so con- 
tinue, unless political circumstances should 
occur to affect it, 
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.*¢ Your Committee next proceeded to exa- 
mine the governor and deputy governor of 
the Bank, as to their opinion of the inconve- 
nience which may have arisen from the res- 
triction imposed on the Bank from making 
payment in cash, and of the expediency of 
continuing such restriction; and your Com- 
mittee find, that they are not aware of any 
such inconvenience, and that they are sup- 

orted in that idea, by knowing that the ban- 
ee and traders of London, who had a right 
by the act of parliament to demand three- 
fourths of any deposit in cash which they had 
made in the Bank, of 500/. or doses have 
only claimed about one sixteenth; and your 
committee find, that the court of Directors of 
the Bank, did on the 26th of October, 1797, 
come to a resolution, a copy of which is sub- 
joined to this Report. 

“ Your Committee having farther examined 
the governor and deputy governor, as to what 
may be meant by the solitiesl circumstances 
mentioned in that resolution, find, that they 
understand by them, the state of hostility in 
which the nation is still involved, and parti- 
cularly such apprehensions as may be enter- 


tained of invasion, either in Ireland or this | 


country, together with the possibility there 
may be of advances being to be made from 
this country to Ireland ; and that from those 
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affairs of the Bank are in such a state, that it 
can with safety resume its accustomed func 
tions, ifthe political circumstances of the coun- 
try do not render it inexpedient; but the Direc- 
tors deeming it foreign to theirprovince tojudge 
of these points, wish to submit to the wisdom 
of parliament, whether as it has beenonce judg- 
ed proper to lay a restrictionon the payments 
of the Bank in eash, it may, or may not be 
prudent to continue the same.” 


The Report was ordered to be printed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bank Re- 
striction Continuance Bill.] Mr. Pitt then 
said, that after the clear and decided 
opinion the committee had pronounced, 
and after the distinct statement of the 
Bank Directors, it would be proper to pro- 
ceed without delay to the object of the 
Report. He avowed that the measure he 
meant now to propose was not confined 
to the strict terms of the former bill; but 
would move on the principle that, as the 
country was peculiarly circumstanced, it 

would be aavisable to continue the re- 
| striction as long as the present contest 
| continued, or at least as long as that con- 
test continued in the shape and with the 


circumstances so explained, and from the na- | aspect it now bore; reserving however to 


ture of the war, and the avowed pur 
the enemy to attack this country by means o 

its pe credit, and to distress it in its finan- 
cial operations, they are led to think that it 
will be expedient to continue the restriction 
now subsisting, with the reserve for partial 
issues of cash, at the discretion of the Bank, 
of the nature of that contained in the present 
acts and that it may be so continued, without 
injury to the credit of the Bank, with an ad- 
vantage to the nation. 

“ Your Committec, therefore, having taken 
into consideration the general situation of the 
country, are of opinion, that notwithstanding 
the affairs of the Bank, both with respect to 
the general balance ofits accounts, and its ca- 
pacity of making payments in specie, are in 
such a state that it might with safety resume 
its accustomed functions, under a different 
state of public affairs; yet, that it will be ex- 
pedient to continue the restriction now sub- 
sisting on such payments, for such time, and 
under such limitations, asto the wisdom of 
parliament may seem fit.” 


Copy of a Resotution ofa Court of Direc- 
tors of the Bank. 


* Ata Court of Directors at the Bank 
on Thursday the 26th October 1797. 


“ Resolved ;—That itis the opinion of this 
court, That the governor and company of the 
Bank of England are enabled to issue specie, 
in any manner that may be deemed necessary 
for the accommodation of the public ; and the 


court have no hesitation to declare, that the 


pose of | parliament the right to rescind the mea- 


| sure, and to limit, to qualify, or totally to 
annul the restriction, as future circum- 
| stances might induce them to think neces- 
i sary. The House would readily conclude 
| that it must always be his wish, as it must 
be their own, to restore the issue of money 
from the Bank to its former situation; but 
they would also consider that their contmu- 
ing the restriction could not reasonably 
| produce the least alarm or apprehension, 
since they had now indisputable evidence 
before them that, so far from the gloomy 
predictions of those gentlemen who said 
| that neither the Bank nor the national cre- 
' dit could survive the measure being veri 
| fied, both had rapidly risen to the high 


condition of prosperity which had just 
been stated; and that not one of those in- 
conveniences which had been so confi- 
dently predicted to result from the restric- 
tion, had even yet arisen to justify the ap- 
ie iain of those who at first so vio- 
ently opposed that measure. He there- 
fore would move for leave to continue 
the restriction; but before he did so he 
must premise that some of the provisions 
would require amendment. The House 
would see how low the advances to go- 
veroment had been reduced; but the 

would hardly feel that the re near ae - 
vances by the Bank upon the land and 
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malt duties ought to be prohibited; yet 
as the law now stood they would; it there- 
fore would be necessary to open the bill 
in that respect. He then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill, to con- 
tinue, for a further time, the Restriction 
contained in the said acts on Payments in 
Cash by the Bank, and also to continue 
and amend the other Provisions in the 
same.”’ 
The motion was agreed to nem. con. 


Nov. 21. The Bill was brought in and 
read a first time. 


Nov. 22. On the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that it had been 
stated in the report of the committee that 

the Bank was ina flourishing condition. 
To attempt to controvert that statement 
‘might appear invidious ; but yet truth de- 
manded of him to say, that it was not 
made good by the detail of the Report; 
for if the surplus in November exceeded 
that in February by only 12,660/. that 
could not be looked upon as any great in- 
dication of increasing prosperity. If it 
was a fact that they were in the prosperous 
state asserted, the Bank had been guilty 
of great misconduct in not making a 
proper use of it; forin July power was 
given them by parliament to make par- 
tial ee haat and yet, while they were, 
by their own confession, in a flourishing 
state, they neglected to avail themselves 
of it by paying more than before, though 
they sould not plead the restriction in 
their defence. There was another part of 
the measure to which he had an insuper- 
able objection—the continuation of it to 
the end of the war. He had said on a for- 
mer occasion that this would be the.case ; 
and now the minister was making good 
his prediction, alleging as a reason for so 
doing, that the nature of the contest in 
which we were engaged demanded it, 
though this was no part of the grounds 
for the former restriction, and though in 
comparing the war now with its nature at 
that time, it did not appear there was any 
material difference. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the question for con- 
sideration was not the want of ultimate se- 
curity of the Bank, but the want of a due 
proportion between the cash in hand and 
the outstanding demands. The argument, 
then, was entirely on the deficiency of 
cash, and not on the nature and state of 
the general funds. In the very next sen- 
tence of the report to that which the hon. 
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gentleman had so industriously celected, 
appeared a statement, that there was now 
in the Bank five times more bullion than 
there was last year. By some sinister ac- 
cident, however, this statement had es- 
caped the research of the lion. gentleman. 
As to continuing the restriction for the 
whole term of the war, the reasons for it 
being distinctly stated in the Report, it 
was unnecessary for him to say a word 
more upon the subject. The avowal of 
the enemy to ruin our public credit, was 
the motive for an additional term of re- 
striction; and when it was remembered 
that no injury, nor even inconvenience, 
had been sustained by the restriction hi- 
therto, the House could not but think 
it a sufficient encouragement to adopt that 
now called for. 

Mr. Allardice disapproved of the restric- 
tion, but at the same time disliked any 
connexion between the Bank and govern- 
ment, or any dependance of the former 
upon the latter. 

Mr. Nicholls sgid, he continued to be 
as dissatisfied with the restriction as he 
was at first. The principle upon which 
it was now grounded was quite different 
from that upon which it was proposed last 
year. Nise f was the pe then: this 
year it appeared that the Bank had more 
than sufficient to pay all its debts. Ifthe . 
Bill, therefore, was adopted, it would be 
as matter of choice, not necessity; but 
whether it were of choice or of necessity, 
he had an insuperable dislike to its con- 
tinuance during the war, since it would 
become a precedent for every future mi- 
nister in future wars to stop payment. 
He did not like to see the Bank so closely 
connected with government. 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird, as one of the 
committee, could assert that the Report 
was founded in truth and justice, and 
upon a fair consideration of the state of 
things. An hon. gentleman had objected 
to any connexion between the Bank and 
government; by the Report it would ap- 
pear that they had lately been consider- 
ably dissevered. It was his opinion, that 
the restriction had been the salvation of 
the country. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that, as an honest 
man, he could not assent to the measure, 
for he did not see why the Bank should 
be governed by a rule of moral conduct, 
different from that laid down for the re- 
gulation of other concerns, or how that 
which in individuals would be justly held 
fraudulent, should in the case of the Bank 
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be considered just and salutary. He 
should be glad to see the man who would 
hesitate to pronounce that the stoppage 
of payment would have been at least dis- 
creditable, if not fraudulent, if it had hap- 
pened in the case of aprivate trader. An 
order of council had issued, directing the 
Bank to stop payment of cash, with cer- 
tain exceptions; a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the grounds and 
expediency of that act, and of the circum- 
stances that led to it. That committee 
made a report, stating an efficient and a 
remote cause for that procedure, but 
avowing at the same time, that the effi- 
cicat cause would not have formed a just 
ground for the order of council, if it had 
not been preceded by the remote cause. 
If that remote cause were now inexistence, 
he should hesitate to oppose the measure ; 
but every circumstance that had contri- 
buted to form that remote cause, had not 
only entirely ceased, but circumstances 
in all respects the very reverse had taken 
place of them. One of the causes as- 
signed was, that the exchange with Ham- 
burgh was unfavourable and that gold 
was so high on the continent as to create 
a great drain of bullion from this country; 
but the present report stated, that the 
course of exchange with Hamburgh was 
at present unusually favourable for us, 
and that must necessarily have a tendency 
to bring gold into this country. Another 
reason was, the necessity of reducing their 
discounts at the Bank; but this did not 
exist now; for they were extremely liberal 
in their accommodation. Another was, the 
mecessary supply of foreign powers, and of 
our troops on the continent; but neither 
of those now existed. Another was, that 
the balance of trade in our favour was di- 
minished ; that, too, was changed. So 
that there was not one operative cause for 
the order of council that had not given 
way to circumstances of a directly oppo- 
site nature; and yet, with all these oppo-. 
site reasons, ministers called for the same 
measure. It was extraordinary, that the 
ptincipal reason for restraining payment 
at the Bank, came from the Bank direc- 
tors themselves ; that they seemed to be 
most forward in it, and to outrun the ea- 
gerness of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer ; for before the right hon. gentlemen 
had said a word about the matter, the 
Bank directors came to the resolution: 
“¢ That the aftairs of the Bank are in such 
a state th: it can with safety resume its 
acoustomed functions, if the political cir- 
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cumstances of the country do not render 
it inexpedient.” For a mere trading com- 
pany to go out of its way so far as to sug- 
gest to government a question of political 
expediency, was unusual and wanton. . 
Thus the measure of non-payment origi- 
nated with the persons bound to pay. He 
must speak of the Bank as a body, in 
terms of disapprobation. They had re- 
ceived grace and lenity and indulgence 
from the public, and it was a hard return 
whichthey nowmade. They should have re- 
membered with gratitude, that when the 
were obliged to stop payment, no disposi- 
tion whatever was shown to haruss them ; 
on the contrary, every thing was done to 
aid and supportthem. Associations were 
formed for the purpose among the most re- 
spectable and opulent of the citizens of Lon- 
don, who unanimously agreed to support 
the Bank, to receive its notes as cash, and 
to fence it in from mischiefs that were ap- 
prehended. One would think that the 
consequence of this treatment would have 
been, that now, when they were declared 
in a state of prosperity, they would call 
those associations together again, in order 
to pay their promissory notes in cash, if 
required so to do ; instead of which, they 
officiously suggested to parliament the ex- 
ediency of continuing the restriction. 
fn an individual this would not be honest, 
and the man who should practise it would 
certainly lose his character. On these 
grounds he would not agree to.a renewal 
of the restriction; for if ministers were 
allowed to bring through the House the 
same measure, on grounds so totally dif- 
ferent, what was it but to say, that whe- 
ther the course of exchange be unfavour- 
able or favourable, gold goes rapidly 
out of the country, or gold comes rapidly 
into the country ; whether there be a drain 
on the Bank, or a vast influx of bullion 
into it, the House must sanction the Bank 
in the proposed measure, and justify them 
in saying to the public, “ We, the Bank 
of England, owe you'money, and here we 
have money in abundance, but will not 
pay you.”’—It appeared from the Report, 
that the governor and deputy governor of 
the Bank, who were examined touching 
the inconvenience that might have arisen 
from the restriction imposed on the Bank, 
and the expediency of continuing that re- 
striction, had declared, that they were not 
aware of any such inconvenience; and 
that there could not arise any injury to 
the credit of the Bank, but on the con- 
trary, advantage to the nation, from con- 
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tinuing the restriction. ‘This he thought 
a most extraordi assertion ; extraor- 
dinary indeed, for the Bank to write on 
their notes “ payable on demand,” while 
they were determined to refuse that pay- 
ment. If by no inconvenience they:meant 
“mo pecuniary demands, no clamorous 
duns at their doors, no bailiffs to arrest 
them in the street, they were right: but 
if they were animated by that spirit which 
distinguished their forefathers, and ren- 
dered some of them, though but traders, 
not less illustrious than the first states- 
men; if they were actuated by that gene- 
rous, manly integrity, which raised the 
- character of British merchants high enough 
to cope with the first men of the world, 
they would find a very heavy inconveni- 
ence in their own feeling, in the goadin 
reflection, that they themselves, the Ban 
of England, was now under the censuring 
eye of all Europe, and that they are pray- 
ing the parliament to continue them in a 
state of bankruptcy, which they them- 
selves acknowledge to be unnecessary. 
But it appeared that now they were be- 
come deep politicians, and took upon 
them to inform the House that, from the 
mature of the war, and the avowed pur- 
Pee of the enemy to attack this country 
y means of its publie credit, it will be 
mecessary to continue the restriction. 
That the enemy would aim a blow at our 
credit and finances all would agree, for all 
modern wars have been without exception 
carried on upon that principle. Modern 
wars are made upon resources rather than 
blood; but was this the way to prevent 
the enemy from succeeding? Most whim- 
sical expedient! In race to leave to 
‘the enemy no credit to attack, they de- 
stroy credit themselves. But at last they 
speak plainly; at last it comes out, that 
“ it will distress the financial operations 
of the country :” and then they delibe- 
rately weigh and find “ That it will be 
expedient to continue the restriction, with 
the reserve of partial issues of cash, at the 
discretion of the Bank, and that it may 
be so continued with advantage to the na- 
tion, and without injury to the credit of 
the Bank.”? This was the result of the 
examination of the governor and deputy 
governor of the Bank of England. This 
was their advice. This precious plan, 
‘first originated in the diabolical but 
fertile mind of that monster Robespierre; 
but what had they to do with political 
‘ considerations, or what had finance to do 
with the Bank of England? What was 
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it that raised the Bank of England above 
all the banks in the world, and fixed its 
credit upon so strong a base as to resist 
even the mortal assaults of the present 
time ? What, but that it was unconnected 
with government, and had only to pursue 
the plain straight road of their own busi- 
ness, to act directly, to act strictly, and 
to fulfil its engagements with probity, 
having nothing to do with financial ope- 
rations. In other countries, where a con- 
nexion subsisted between the bank and 
the state, and where of course ministers 
bad the power of distorting the operations 
of the Bank to their own crooked views 
of finance, the Bank never was safe. In 
England there never till now was such a 
connexion, and the Bank, of coneequence, 
was always safe; but it was much to be 
feared that hereafter men, in estimating 
the Bank, would Jook to the court, and 
measure the security of the former by the 
stability of the latter, founding their opi- 
nions on that subject rather on the wisdom 
of ministers, than the substantial property 
and integrity of the Bank directors.—He | 
had said, that his first ground of objec- 
tion to the measure was, that it was not 
founded in common honesty. There was 
another ground, and he would now state 
it; he thought the measure led to a prin- 
ciple, that if effected, would be extremely 

rejudicial to the monied interest. And 
here he would repeat what he had before 
professed, that if he was not in his consci- 
ence convinced that no hazard would at- 
tend the resuming of cash-payments, he 
would not say a word about it. The fear 
of an invasion had been stated as one of 
the reasons for not opening the Bank in 
the usual way ; but if an invasion actually 
took place, he could not see how the with- 
holding cash, and of course diminishing 
the credit of the Bank, would serve it. 
He wished some gentlemen better quali- 
fied would point out to him the difficulty, 
or what objection there could be to keep in 


‘the Bank a quantity of cash equal to the 


amount of the notes delivered out, which 
would establish the credit so firmly, that 
even in case of invasion every man bein 

sure of receiving cash for his bills, woul 

have no dislike to accept the notes of the 
Bank. Some, perhaps, would say, that if 
cash equal to the Satta e notes were 
kept in the Bank, there would be no profit 
on the business. But if he did not err, it 
might be done with advantage, and with 
the effect of giving new facility as well as 
credit and vigour to the operations of the 
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Bank. He would ask the Bank directors 
to be content only for one year without 
any profit; and every man being sure of 
payment if he called, would never think 
of demanding cash. If, while the Bank 
was unable to make cash payments, the 
associations already alluded to had kept up 
and supported and credited the Bank, was 
it to be doubted that they and all the 
people at large would continue to do so 
when they found the Bank had resumed 
its accustomed modes of payment? And 
this would be infinitely better than the 
present measure: for suppose an invasion, 
af the Bank were shut against payment, 
noone would take notes, for they would not 
be able to convert them into any substan- 
tial commodity ; so that would not prevent 
the evil, nor facilitate the negotiation of 
Bank notes; and in the city, however 
pour they may be to give loyalty 
oans, their procedure on the last loan 
showed that they were not in the main 
disposed to sacrifice much to their loyalty. 
They would soon remind the Bank, and 
say, ‘“ We did every thing for you, we 
discharged our duty to you, and you have 
mot discharged your’s to us; but instead 
of that you applied to parliament for a 
restriction, and thereby made that restric- 
tion your own act.” if under these cir- 
cumstances, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer wished to have the Bank notes cir- 
culated, he must go the full length, he 
must adopt the vigour with the policy of 
Robespierre, and make them a legal ten- 
der, else the Bank would be blown upon. 
If the result should be fatal, which jhe 
both feared and deprecated, it would be a 
source of affliction to the Bank directors, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer would 
fruitlessly lament his having intrigued with 
them. He much feared that the financial 
plan contained in the measure would un- 
fold itself on Friday next, when the right 
hon. gentleman was to open his budget. 
For his part, he could put his hand to his 
heart, and declare, that as an honest mem- 
ber, he never would vote a shilling to his 
majesty’s present ministers. At all events, 
if money must necessarily come, he wished 
it to come in a fair way. 

Major Elford said, that in his view of 
the subject, the question laid in a very 
narrow compass indeed; certain circum- 
stances of public alarm had created such 
a drain on the Bank in February last, as 
induced the executive power to issue an 
order to prevent its continuing its pay- 
ments in specie. The measure was a bold 
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one, and that subsequent circumstances 
had sanctified it as a wise one. At the 
time this order was issued, various dread- 
ful consequences were predicted, none of 
which bad come to pass. It was 

on all sides, that the policy of the enemy 
was, to injure our public credit. The ques- 
tion then was simply, whether] it was not 
more politic to continue, during the war a 
restriction which had been found to produce 
none of those evils which had been fore- 
told, rather than by discontinuing it, to 
run the risk that some future occasion 
might create a necessity for its being again 
imposed, and of our incurring those ill 
consequenccs by the second restriction, 
phan had been falsely predicted of the 

rst. 

The House then went into a committee, 
in which it was agreed to limit the duration 
of the act to one month after the conclu- 
sion of the present war by definitive treaty. 
The Bill was reported on the next day, 
and passed without farther opposition. 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget. 
Nov. 24. The House having resolv 
itself into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose and said: 
In pursuance of the intimation which I 
gave upon a former day, I now rise to 
state to the committee the general outline 
of the measures which are proposed as 
the foundations for raising the supplies, 
and for meeting the exigencies of the en- 
suing year. As the principle of that part 
of the intended plan to which I am most 
desirous to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee is new in the financial operations of 
this country, as it is a principle so impor- 
tant in its nature, and so extensive in its 
consequences, it is not my intention to 
call for any decision upon its merit in the 
present stage of the business. All that I 
now mean to state to the committee, I 
wish to be considered merely as a general 
explanation of a plan that is afterwards to 
be brought forward. Any minute consi- 
deration and particular dispositions I shall 
omit till the subject is submitted to a de- 
tailed discussion, and content myself with 
a general view of the eueee pene and 
a general outline of the mode by which it 
is to be carried into execution. After 
the facts which are already in your pos- 
session, after the unanimous resolution 
which the two Houses of parliament have 
passed upon the subject, it would be up- 
necessary for me to dwell upon the 
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causes which demand your exertions, and 
the nature of the objects, which the sup- 

lies you are called upon te provide are 
intended to secure. The question which 
you have to consider is of no less import- 
ance than by what means ‘he are to pro- 
vide for the expenses which will be neces- 
sary to enable you successfully to resist 
the avowed intentions of an arrogant foe, 
te destroy your liberties and consti- 
tution, to cut off the sources of your 
wealth, your prosperity, your inde- 
pendence, and your glory. pledging 
ourselves to withstand these haughty 
pretensions, and to defend the blessings 
we enjoy, we have not acted lightly. In 
expressing our determination to support 
the honour and the interest of the country 
at every hazard, we spoke equally the dic- 
tates of sober reflection, and the language 
of indignant feeling: our judgment was 
in concord with our ardour; we declared 
ourselves ready to meet the difficulty in 
ite fullest extent, and prepared to support 
our resolution at every extremity. 1 wish 
to be understood, therefore, that it is 
upon these principles, that the plan which 
I am now about to explain is founded. I 
know that it is upon these principles, that 
parliament and the nation have pledged 
themselves to act; by these principles, 
and these only, the measures which are 
to be submitted to your consideration 
have been framed, and it is upon these 
pape that their propriety ought to be 
judgec. 

Before I proceed to enter more largel 
into the principles of the plan which it is 
my Intention to propose, I shall briefly 
take a view of the amount of the expenses 
for which it will be necessary to provide. 
These J shall state under the usual heads, 
anne in the present stage of the busi- 
ness, all minute details, and considerin 
only the amount of the supplies whic 

ill be required. I shall begin, then, with 
the sums that will be necessary for the ser- 
vice of the n The committee will re- 
collect that there has already been voted 
for this branch, the sum of 12,539,000V. 
It will likewise be recollected, that the 
estimates of the present year have been 

e out in a new form, intended, with 
greater correctness than formerly, to pre- 
sent a full view of all the expense that 
would be necessary: Instead of the former 
allowance of 4/. per month, which was 
found to be inadequate, the full expense 
has been taken into view. Even in their 
present shape the oe are not to be 
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considered as so accurate as to exclude 
the possibility of any excess. All that 
can be said is, that they are now more 
likely than at any former period to include 
the whole of the expense which this 
branch of the service may demand. The 
amount voted, then, for this article is 
12,539,0002. It is unnecessary here to 
specify the different beads of this branch : 

I that is requisite is, to point out the 
whole of the expense which we are called 
upon to devise measures to supply. Be- 
sides this sum, there will be a sum of navy 
debt, owing to the excess of last year 
above the estimate, amounting to three 
millions. This, however, will form no part 
of the expense for which it will now be re- 
quisite to make a cash provision. It will 
only be requisite to proves asum equal to 
the interest; and in the present state of the 
funds, that provision cannot be calculated 
at less than 250,000/. By a regulation 
adopted last year to prevent the deprecia- 
tion of navy and exchequer bills, by pro- 
viding that the period of payment should 
never be very distant from their date, 
there will be on their monthly issue of 
500,000/. a floating debt of 1,500,000/. to 
be funded, arising out of the excess of 
the estimates for the year 1797. There 
will likewise: be a similar sum of 
1,500,000/. falling due in the year 1799; 
but for these no cash provision will be 
necessary, nor are they included in the 
supplies to be raised. The sum of 
12,539,000/. is all that enters into tbe 
account of the supplies under this braneh 
for the ensuing year. 

The expense for the army, excepting 
only barracks and extraordinaries, has 
likewise been voted. What the amount 
of the extraordinaries will be, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain; but so far as can be 
collected from the bills already drawn, 
this article may be taken at four millions 
besides the vote of credit, making an ex- 
cess of about 1,300,000/. at the end of the 
year. In judging of the probable amount 
of the demands of this branch of service 
for the year 1798, it will be seen that 
there is no prospect of increase at home; 
that the situation of the war abroad pro- 
mises to admit of a diminution; and that 
from the general state of affairs, many of 
the causes, which contributed to swell the 
extraordinaries of the army, cease to 
operate. The amount of the extraordi- 
naries, then, may be taken at 2,500,000. 
The charge on the head of barracks may 
be estimated at 400,000%. The expense of 
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guards and ¢ 


isons, and the general arti- 
cles includ 


under this head, has already 
been voted, amounting to 10,112,000I. 
The ordnance may be taken at 1,300,000/. 
and the various articles of miscellaneous 
service may be rated at 673,000/. There 
remain only two articles to be noticed, 
the sum of 200,000/. appropriated for the 
reduction of the national debt, and about 
680,000/. arising from deficiencies of 
grants. From the whole, then, the com- 
mittee will see, that the sum now to be 

rovided for, amounts to about 254 mil- 

ions. Supposing the statements under 
the head of the army and navy to be cor- 
rect, the expense on these branches will 
be reduced to the extent of 24 millions ; 
and, including the reduction on the head 
of extraordinaries, the saving upon the 
whole will amount to the sum of 
6,700,0002. 

Notwithstanding this diminution, how- 
ever, there still remains the sum of 251 
millions to be provided for, as the sup- 
plies of the ensuing year. Before I pro- 
ceed to explain the general plan proposed 
for covering this expense, I shall state 
the usual articles which compose part of 
the annual ways and means. These are 
the growing produce of the consolidated 
fund, and the land and malt. The former 
I shall take, along with the profit on the 
lottery, at so very small a sum as 700,0001., 
making with the land and malt the sum 
of three millions and a half. There still 
remains, however, the sum of twenty-two 
millions to be supplied by some other 
means. The mode by which this sum is 
to be raised, forms the great object of 
consideration. The reduction upon the 
head of naval and military establishment 
does, indeed, amount to a very consider- 
‘able saving. The committee will see with 
satisfaction that their expenses admit of a 
diminution below what was necessary in 
some former periods of the war. Pleasing 
as this circumstance certainly is, I will not 
disguise, however, that after the sums 
which have already been added to the na- 
tional debt, after the burthens which have 
already been imposed, to raise so large a 
sum as twenty-two millions, is no light 
matter. But the difficulty is to be exa- 
mined with a firm determination to exert 
every effort which the magnitude of the 
occasion demands, with a firm determina: 
tion to produce the means by which the 
struggle is to be supported with vigour 
and with effect, so long as these continue 


to be the only course by which we sea 
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maintain our national ‘honour, and secure 
our national safety. After this decided re- 
solution, to render these supplies effective, 
the next point to be considered is the mode 
by which the expense is to be defrayed, 
without danger to the sources of our 
prosperity, and without inconvenience to 
those who may be called upon to contri- 
bute. 

Before I enter into the statement of 
the plan by which it is proposed to meet 
a considerable part of this expense in a 
manner rather new in our more recent 
financial operations, I shall mention one 
of the intended supplies which, under the 
restriction with which it will be guarded, 
I am disposed to think will be viewed as 
altogether unexceptionable. After what 
I have heard from some gentlemen on for- 
mer discussions, I cannot expect that the 
measure to which I allude will encounter 
no opposition ; but I am pretty confident 
that though not universal, the apprebation 
which it will receive will be very general. 
This measure, however, is considerably 
different from that which some gentlemen 
conceive. I propose that towards the 
supplies the Bank shall make an advance 
to government. The sum which it is in 
contemplation thus to raise is neither very 
large in itself, nor will it be made in such 
a shape as to deprive the bank of the cer- 
tainty of repayment within a short period, 
if it shall be considered expedient to take 
off the restriction on payment in cash. 
That under all the circumstances of our 
present situation that restriction is neces 
sary, I cannot entertain a doubt.. I con- 
fess, that, while the war continues in its 
present shape, it is my decided opinion 
that it would be unwise to discontinue 
that restriction. If, however, any unfore- 
seen events of the war, or if the return of 
peace should supersede that necessity, the 
advances, which it is proposed should be 
made by the Bank, are to be upon such 
conditions as shall render them available 
for the payment of their debt. If such a 
measure should meet with the approbation 
of parliament, the Bank will consent to 
make the advance. If it is clear, then, 
that in the present situation of affairs the 
restriction is prudent, if, under the condi- 
tions intended to be stipulated with regard 
to the manner of repayment, this advance 
will be attended with advantage to the 
public service without any detriment to 
the Bank, I am at a loss to discover why 
we should decline an accommodation 
which, in the present circumstances of the 
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country weuld prove so material 2 relief. 
The eum of three millions, then the Bank 
will agree to advance on exchequer bills, 
to be repaid at a short period, capable of 
being prolooged if nothing occur to ren- 
der that extension inexpedient, but essll 
claimable by the Bank if any change in 
their affairs shall render it necessary. 

There now remains to be supplied the 
sum of nineteen millions. According to 
the received system of financial operations, 
the natural and ordinary mode of provid- 
ing this sum would bebyaloan. I know 
that notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the debt already accumulated, resources 
are still left for supplying the public service 
by this mcans. I adinit the funding system, 
which has been so long the established 
mode of supplying the public wants, 
though I cannot but regret the extent to 
which it has been carried, is not yet ex- 
hausted. If we look, however, at the 
general diffusion of wealth, and the great 
accumulation of capital; above all, if we 
consider the hopes which the enemy bave 
conceived of wearying us out by the em- 
barrassments of the funding system, we 
shall find that the true mode of preparing 
ourselves to maintain the contest with ef- 
fect and success is, to reduce the advan- 
tages which the funding system is calcu- 
lated to afford within due limits, and to 
prevent the depreciation of .our national 
securities. We ought to consider how far 
the efforts we shall exert to preserve the 
blessings we enjoy, will enable us to transmit 
the inheritance to posterity unincumbered 
with those burthens which would cripple 
heir vigour,which would prevent them from 
asserting that rank in the scale of nations 
which their ancestars g0 long and so glo- 
siously maintained. It is in this point of 
wiew that the subject ought to be consi- 
dered. Whatever objections might haye 
been fairly urged against the funding sys- 
fem in its origin, no man can suppose that, 
after the form and shape which it has given 
to our financial affairs, after the beary 
burthens which it has Jeft behind it, we 
can now-recur to the notion of raising in 
one year the whole of the supplies which 

a acale of expense, so extensive as aurs, 
soust require. If such a plan is evidently 

‘impracticable, some medium, however, 

aay be found to draw as much advantage 

from the funding system, as it is fit, con- 
aistently with a due regard for posterity, 

‘to employ, and at the same.time to obvi- 

ate the evils with which .its.excess would be 

attended. ‘We still may devise some ex- 
(VOL. XXXIII.J 
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pedient by which we may contribute to 
the defence of our own cause, and to the 
supply of our own exigencies, by which 
we may reduce within equitable limits the 
accommodation of the funding system, 
and lay the foundation of that quick 
redemption which will prevent the dan- 
gerous consequences of an overgrown ace 
cumulation of our public debt. 
- Such are the advantaves which the plan 
IT am about to propose endeavours to come 
bine. To guard against the accumulation 
of the fund: d debt, and to contribute that 
share to tbe support of the struggle 
in which we are engaged, which our abi- 
lity will permit without inconvenience to 
those who are called upon to contribute, 
appears essentially necessary. The great 
object of such a practical scheme must be 
to allot fairly and equally to every class 
that portion which each ought to bear. 
As I have already stated then, it is my 
intention to propose, not for your jome- 
diate decision, but for your mature deli- 
beration, the plan of raising, by a general 
tax within the year, the sum of sevep mil 
lions. I am aware tbat this sum does far 
exceed any thing which has been raised 
at any former period at one time, but 
trust I have stated sufficient reasons to 
show that it is a wise and necessary mea- 
sure. 4 am sure that whatever temporary 
sacrifices it may be necessary to make, the 
committee will feel that they can best pro- 
vide for the ultimate success of the strug- 
gle, by acrieg that they are determined 
to be guided by no personal cunsidera- 
tions, that, while they defend the preséut 
blessings they enjoy, they are not regard- 
lessof posterity. if the sacrifices required 
be considered in this view ; if they be 
taken in reference to the objects for which 
we contend, and the evils which we are 
labouring to avert, great as they may 
be compared with former exertians, they 
must appear very light in the balance. — 
It will be observed, that there will 
be twalve millions out of the nineteen 
still to be provided for in the way of loan. 
At present I state this circumstance 
merely in the cursory review I have taken 
of the whole supplies. In what manner 
it will ‘be done must depend upon the 
views which the progress of affaira may af- 
terwards suggest. Certain parts of this 
sum would probably be raised an different 
terms. Whatever part af it might :be 
covered ‘by the produce of the sinking 
found may be :barrowed as. ent.debt, 
prouiding for its redemption..an the same 
[3 X| 
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terms with the other permanent debt; other 
parts again may be borrowed upon a much 
earlier scheme of redemption. But to 
proceed to the mode by which it is 
pobere to raise this sum of seven mil- 
ions. 

It has been understood for a consider- 
able time that a great increase of the as- 
sessed taxes was in a ag I shall 
state the reasons why this branch of the 
revenue has been chosen as best calcu- 
lated to combine the advantages, which I 
have already explained as desirable in the 
intended plan. The objects to be attained 
in the mode of executing this scheme are 
threefold. One great point is, that the 
plan should be diffused as extensively as 

ossible: that it should be regulated as 

irly and equally as possible, without the 
necessity of such an investigation of pro- 
perty as the customs, the manners, and 
the pursuits of the people would render 
odious and vexatious. That it should 
exclude those who are least able to con- 
tribute or furnish means of relief; that it 
should distinguish the gradation of classes ; 
that it should admit of those abatements 
which, in particular instances, it might be 
pradent to make in the portion of those 
who might be liable under its general 
principles. Iam aware that no measure 
can be devised adequately to provide for 
all these objects in all their details and in 
every particular instance. No scheme 
can be practically carried into execution, 
in any financial arrangement, much more 
in such a one as the present, with such 
perfect dispositions as to guard against 
every possible inconvenience and to render 
every individual application unexception- 
able. These general principles, however, 
must be kept in view in every practical 
plan, and the great question in discussion 
willbe, whether any means of apportioning 
the extent of the contribution can be 
found better calculated to preserve them 
entire than the provisions which I propose 
contain. It will at once occur that the 


taxes, known by the name of assessed, in- 


clude so many objects different in their 
nature, so many objects in the present 
state of society, of real necessity, s0 man 

of optional use and of luxury, so diversi- 
fied by modes and by the state of families, 
that in general nothing can afford a better 
test of expenditure than the way in which 
these taxes arecombined. One great ob- 
jection, that the poor who contribute to 
the assessed taxes yet may be entitled to be 
exempted from such a contribution as the 
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manner. Those who contribute to the 
assessed taxes compose a number of about 
7 or 800,000 housekeepers and masters of 
families, including a population of nearly 
four millions, on whom the sum will be 
raised. Who then are those who will 
be entitled to exemption? Those who 
already are not included at all, on account 
of their poverty, or those who, for the 
same reason, are discharged from payment? 
Whether this description includes the ar- 
tificers and labourers who have a fair claim 
to exemption, there is at least reason to 
believe, from the best information thas 
can be collected, that 500,000 house- 
keepers and masters of families, covering 
a ulation of between two and three 
millions, are so comprehended. Such is 
the extent of the total exemption. 

The next object then is, to consider the 
effect of the contribution upon those classes 
on which it would be raised. The as- 
seased taxes so far as can be ascertained, 
amount to a sum of about 2,700,000i. 
This sum as collected is levied on about 
7 or 800,000 housekeepers, of sthom it is 
ascertained that 400,000 do ust contri- 
bute more than’150,000%. This, indeed 
is a little increased by the late additions, 
but in a very small proportion, as these 
additions chiefly affect those who belong 
to the superior classes. The proposed ad- 
ditional assessment, then, upon the whole 
contributors, would amount, on the whole 
sum of the assessed taxes, to something 
less than a treble contribution. Why it 
should be something less than treble, 
which would be about eight millions, will 
be explained in the sequel. When we see 
that. 400,000 householders contribute 
only 150,000. we shall see how small a 
part of the additional share will fall upon 
those who are most entitled to mitigation. 


-In this extensive apportionment, too, we 


shall discover the modifications which it 
may be necessary to make, and the means 
to adapt it to the ability of the contribu- 
tors. The assessed taxes obviously divide 
themselves into two classes. - Those which 
in a great measure applied to inhabited 
houses, consisted of three duties; that 
which was known by the name of the old 
duty, the window duty, and the commu- 
tation duty, first imposed last war, and 
regulated in 1788: and of the different 
per cents since imposed, which may 
amount to about 1,400,000/. out of two mil- 
lions and a half. - In this both the high and 
the low classes were included; but among | 
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the latter, 400,000%. contributed only 
150,000/. The other consists of optional 
consumptions and luxury—the duty on 
servants, carriages, horses for pleasure, 
and that class of horses employed in agri- 
culture, the proprietors of whom, in the 
present state of the country, one of the 
mest opulent classes which it contains, 
could not be.injured by such an addition 
to the.moderate rate which is now paid. 
It will readily occur that, where there are 
houses which do not contribute for the 
optional, or class of luxury, there the in- 
habitant must be best entitled to favour 
and mitigation. On these, then, the bur- 
then will fall mach more lightly than on 
those, such as ourselves, and those who 
contribute to both divisions of the as- 
sessed taxes. There is another distinc- 
tion likewise which will increase the fa- 
ay of applying the relief, which it may 
be found proper to bestow. The house 
tax in the metropolis and other great 
towns, is more felt by the inferior classes 
than it is felt by the same class in the 
country. Persons in the same circum- 
stances of life, who in the country pay 
only perhaps 2., in towns may pay three 
or four times that amount. It is the ad- 
vantage of this a then, that it will be 
in the power of the committee to make 
the contribution bear upon those who are 
best able to pay, and diminish the burthen 
of those who are best entitled to relief. 
It forms another characteristic advantage 
of the plan, that the relief which it may 
be expedient to give to the poor, will not 
materially affect the productiveness of the 
tax. There is reason to believe, from the 
best estimate that can be formed, that not 
more than $ or 400,000/. is raised in all 
the metropolis. This includes, indeed, all 
who are entitled to relief, but it likewise 
includes all those who are best able to pay. 
If great cities and populous towns, con- 
tain a t number who, from their po- 
‘verty, bave a claim to exemption, they 
contain likewise a great proportion of the 
opulent class, who will be able to con- 
tribute in such a manner as to supply 
what it would be unfair to exact from the 
inferior class. Thus the two classes to- 
gether will supply what is required with- 
out oppression to the poor, or defalcation 
of the tax. In this manner, following the 
gtadations of ability, as they are clearly 
pointed out by the profits of voluntary 
or luxurious contribution, and the claims 
to relief, as they are ascertained by the 
nature of the taxes which individuals al- 
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ready pay, the full amount will be fairly 
collected, and the burthen justly distri- 
buted. In this way the first class of con- — 
tribution will, on the. whole, double the 
amount of what is already paid, though 
in some cases it may be more than double, 
in others considerably less. In this way 
2,800,000/. may be obtained. Upon that 
class which comprehends the taxes on ser- 
vants, pleasure horses, carriages, &c. it is 
pro oséd to treble the assessment. In the 

igher classes, where the quantity of as- 
sessed taxes may be considered as a fair 
criterion of opulence, the rate of contri- 
bution may in some cases be an addition 
of three and a half, and even, in the high- 
est class of all, a quadruple of the present 
tax.—-On the second description, there 
may be obtained about 3,900,000/. at the 
treble rate. Allowing 500,000/. for the 
highest class, the produce with the 
2,800,0002. for the first class, makes more 
than 7,000,000/. If it were trebled on the 
whole, the produce would be more than 
8,000,000%. ; but it will now be sufficiently 
understood, that, from the modifications 
which it will be expedient to introduce, in 
many cases, instead of double, there will 
not be one rate, in some not one half rate, 
and others still less, to be exacted. Thus, 
from the treble allotment, there will be 
nearly one million ta be divided in modi- 
fication to alleviate the burthens of those 
whom it may be wise to exempt. In this 
manner each class will mutually contribute 
to the relief of those who are unable to 
sustain an additional burthen, and the 
400,000 who now pay so small a propor- 
tion will continue to be protected from 
any severe exaction by the extent which 
the tax will receive from the more opulent 
class of contributors. 

Thus the advantage of such an arrange- 
ment will allow sufficient latitude of relief, 
where relief should be given, without dimi- 
nishing the productiveness of the tax. It 
will allow any exemption to those who 
have no means, not to those why are unwil- 
ling to contribute; of the former there may 
be many in number, but little inamount; of 
the latter, whatever the amount may be, 
I am sure the numbers will be few. Iam 
sure that there cannot be a large propor- 
tion of men in any part of this country . 
who will be unwilling to concur in those 
measures which are felt so necessary for 
the public safety, or who can refuse to 
contribute a part of their property for the 
preservation of all they possess. In such 
@ cause no man can find the extent of his 
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contribution limited, but by the extent of 
his ability. In every class where the 
means exceed the actual necessity; id 
every case where the power of eontribu- 
tion exceeds the absolute demand, ne man 
can surely be so unmindful ef the duties 
he owes to his country, no man can be so 
blind to the interests he has to preserve, 
as not to feel that he makes the most frus 
gal and generous option in contributing te 
defend the society; of which he forms a 
component part, and to maintain that eta- 
tion which he occupies. I am aware that 
T anticipate the wishes of every man who 
hears me, in thus propesing that the ex- 
tent of the relief, which the poor will re- 
ceive, will be defrayed by the rate of con- 
tribution varying with the property and 
the stake which men hold in the country; 
by attaching upon the same class with our: 
selves the udditional burthens which the 
poverty of ihe lower classes will improve. 
In thus affording a proof of the sincerity 
of the pledge we have given by our readi: 
ness to make the sacrifices whieh it re: 
quires, I feel that I am equally in unison 
with the general sentiment of the com- 
mittee, as with the great principles of pu: 
Jicy and of justice. Speaking for our: 
selves, we thus disclaim every little jea- 
lousy of the extent of the burthen we aré 
called upon to bear. We prove to the 
world that we are not Jimited by this or 
that contribution ; we demonstrate that we 
calculate only the magnitude of the occa- 
sion, and consider only whether the effort 
be equal to the importance of the demand. 
I trust that the exertion will not bedeficient, 
that the contribution will not be inade- 
quate, but if it were found to be below 
‘the unexampled greatness of the cause, I 
am sure that the utmost alacrity would be 
shown to submit to still greater sacrifices, 
and to display more vigorous efforts. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
however heavy these burthers might be, 
if permanent, yet as temporary sacrifices 


they are light in the scale when weighed | 
against this mighty crisis and extremity — 
‘of defence, when compared with the hor- | 
rors we have to shun, and the value of : 
the blessings we have to preserve. If 1! 
am not deceived in the inquiries I have | 
‘made, the greatest contribution will not | 


exceed a tenth of the income of the high- 


est class of those by whom it is paid. No , 


roan surely will-think such a sacrifice too 
great for such a cause; he cannot think 
advantages too dearly purchased, if the 
effect of our preparation be to discourage 
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the extravagant pretensions of the ¢ : 
to dissipate the vain hopes they havé buik 
on our supposed financral embarrasettiefits, 
to animate confidence at home, to com 
firm the solidity of eur power, and 
maintain the sources of our prosperity. 
Having thus explained the general ha- 
ture of the plan proposed, I miust fot 
omit to suggest the precautions whieh 
will be necessary to prevent. the contribt 
tion from being eluded on the one hand 
by a subsequent diminution of establish- 
ment, and on the other to make provision 
that a real change of circumstances may 
net expose individuals to. an oppressive 
exaction. It is evident, however, that mm 
order to make the tax prodactive, it must 
proceed on a past, not on a future assess: 
ment. For, Sir, every gentleman maust 
feel, that if for the petiod this contribu. 
tion is to be levied upon the people, the 
share each individual. is to contribut& 
were tv be regulated by future assess- 
ments, a great part of tle benefit theré i 
now rexson to expect We Fhall derive from 
it, would be frittered away by conceal: 
ment and evasion. {t is, therefore, my pure 
pose to propose, that net future but 
assessments should be made the basis of the 
new eontribution: because, prima face, 
the most impartial evidence that can be 
obtained of the ability of each individual 
to contribate to the exigencies of the 
state is the amount of his expenditure of 
income befure, ne has any temptation to 
lower it, in order to elude taxation. ’ 
the other hand, Sir, as cases may exist of 
some, who by accidental causes are ret 
dered unable to support their present e 
tablishment; of others, who, having in 
providently engaged in them, repent of 
their imprudence, ard desire to return td 
a situation better adapted to their real 
circumstances; and of others, who, theigh 
able to pay their present assessments, cah 
stow themselves, by the proportion they 
bear to their income, to be enable to beet 
the additional weight of the new contribur 
tions, it is my intention, when the whole 
shal come in detail before the House, to 
propose regulations for the relief of such 
persons to be digested and modified im 
the best manner which so complicated a 
subject will admit. But while provisions 
of this kind are to be made in favour of 
those upon whom the assessment would 
be too severely felt, the House will foresee 
that it will be impossible, with any regard 
to the great and important object in view, 
to suffer the tak to be evaded by those 
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who, not deficient in sbility, bus wanting 
se inclination, to contribute to the neces- 
sities of their country, would abandon the 
establishments to which they have been 
aceustomed, and diminish their expen- 
diture, in order to avoid the tax. But 
if it be found that, in point of fact, they 
shall have resigned their establishments 
frem inability to maintain thems and if 
they follow up that resignation with a de- 
élafation te be prescribed for the pufpose, 
that the ittcreased assessmetits would 
@moumt to more than a certain proportion, 
t® be regulated on a future day, of their 
whole ineome, then they shall be entitled 
to relief. Sir, Tam aware, that, though 
the House and the nation will, with few 
exceptions, concur with me in this, there 
will aot be wanting those who will cavil 
at this mitigating provision, and allege 
that # will amount in its effects to a Ge 
sory disclosure of property; but 
tpl will immediatly tes {het it falls 
shert of that, and will view it {a its tree 
mépect, that is te say, as a provision 
intended to qualify, to mitigate, of to pre- 
vent ahy severity or injury that may arise 
to individuats from the difficulty, or rather 
the utter impracticabikty of drawing a 
precise line of demarkation between those 
whe, on account of the prepetty they pos- 
#043 are bound, and those who, from in- 
ferior circumstances, are unable to con- 
tribute to a supply for the exigencies of 
the state: no man can say that such a 
pov, coming with the effects of re- 
ief, is a hardship, and Iam sure po man 
ean tay, that the tax would be efficient 
witheut it. These, Sir, are the outlines 


of the plan which [I mena to offer to the | 


consideration of the House in more mi- 
nute detail upon a fature day. If, when 


the whole fas been exatnined, it shall 
meet the concorrence of, and be adopted ' 
by, the House, it will be found disengaged | 
frem many difficulties, embarrassmente, ' 
and expenses, that lie in the way of other 


modes of taxation; for, Sir, the execution 
of it will entirely depend upon hws now 
existing, laws long in force, laws familiar 
to those who will be the objects of its pro- 
visions. To enforce it, no new power will 
be delegated, no new office created, no 
new expenses incurred. 
Sir, 1 am aware that in contetnphiting 2 
system of finance which professes te make 
rty the basis of its assessments, and 
to be as diffusivety, as generally, and a 
vi circutmstances will 
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te every one as it has to myself——I mean 
that assessed taxes, ree differently 
apportioned to the circumstances of dif- 
ferent persons, and however certainly 
they may attach on persons ef opposite 
descriptions, are often eluded by a parti- 
cular description of men of large pre- 
perty; you will see I mean those men 
who possess large capitals, and who, by 
denying themselves many of the enjoy- 
ments of life, hoard up money, and ex- 
clude themselves from assessment. How 
much this applies to the subject in coen- 
sideration [ will not now discuss, since it 
certainly applies no more to this than 
to a furmert mode of taxation ; for I knew 
ho act to make property the subject ef 
taxation while it is not rendered condu- 
cive to the pleasure or convenience, or 
tendered visible by the optional e 

ture of the person who possesses it. Ff 
this objection has never steod in the way 
of taxation befere, [ am at a loss to sup- 
pose how it can be made an objection td 
this, and shall be extremely obliged to any 
gentleman who will point out a mode by 
which property se held in hand can be 
subjected to taxation or assessment. The 
prepertien this class of individuals bears 
to the mase of the taxable part of the na- 
tion, fs not sufficiently great te add 
any weight to the objection if it were 
made; and [ submit it to the feelings and 
wisdom of the cemmittee, whether ina 
case of urgency and importance like the 
present, nine-tenths the commenity 
shell refuse to contribute ta the sapport, 
the preservation, the existence, of the 
state, beesuse no means can be found te 
compel the remaining tenth to contribute 
also. Undoubtedly if it be now necessary 
to make great contributions instead of in- 
curring a large mass of new debt, and if 
that be the best mode of carrying on the 
war, it would be greatly advantageons to 
be able to get at some mode of assessing 
aH property in all individuals; and so far 
it is to be lamented that the description of 
people of which I speak cannot be made 
sabyect to an assessment. But if, on the 
other hand, we can flatter ourselves, as I 
own I do, with the hopes of being relieved 
sometime from that necessity, then, even 
though the hoards of the penurious elude 
our search, it by no means fotlows that 
the nation will receive no profit from 
them; for, on a general plan, though ut- 
terly inactive in the expenditure of the 
possessors, they become active in some 


equally, levied a | 
thit, em tia Will naturally suggest itvelfy other shape, or in ether hands, and always 
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find their level in the course of succes- 
sive ages: so that though the scrutiny to 
pry into wealth, may for a time be bafiled, 
the effects of that scrutiny never fail to be 
produced by time. If, however, I saw 
the means, or could suppose that means 
might be devised, by which such capitals 
could be made productive and useful to 
the state in way of revenue, I do assure 
the committee I should consider it an ob- 
ject too important at this time to be neg- 

cted;. though I still consider them as 
making a part of the strength of the coun- 
try upon the average principles of general 
resources. Yet, Sir, we might flatter our- 
selves that, independent of that compul- 
sory power which the condition of such 
property denies us, a due proportion of it 
would, at least in some cases, be forth- 
coming at the solicitation of self-interest 
and self-defence; for if this is a time, as 
I contend it is, when the people of this 
country are called upon not to contem- 
plate their wealth only for its enjoyment, 
not to indulge in prejudices, or opinions, 
or in doubtful speculations, but to take 
measures for the preservation of their ex- 
istence now, and their security in future, 
aod that for this purpose we are calling 
for money, not to be raised by loan with 
interest, to remain a heavy burthen on 
those who are to follow us, but by demand 
on capital, then ought the hoards of the 
penurious to be opened ; then should those 
who, devoted to accumulation by igno- 
rance of enjoyment, and early habits of 
frugality, have arisen from the lower rank 
and meanest employments, by rigid fru- 
gality.and indefatigable industry, pro- 
tected, fostered, and encouraged, by that 
happy system of government, and those 
equal laws, which enabled them and per- 
mits any man to emerge from the bottom 
to the top of society, and who, in contem- 
plating their possessions, can scarcely have 
a hope but that of transmitting to their pos- 
terity those blessings and comforts they 
deny themselves—then ought they, I say, 
for the recollection of the benefits they 
have received, and for the sake of those to 
which they look forward, to consider 
themselves above all men, bound to come 
forward in defence of that system which 
afforded encouragement to their labours, 
nurture to their industry, vigour to their 
pursuits, and protection to their persons, 
their property, and their acquisitions: 
then ought such men to reflect, if 
they have the means, that this is the 
occasion gn which they should come for- 
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ward; then ought they, who have an in- 
terest so great in the country, to see, 
that though it is impracticable to compel 
them, it is at least nec for them to 
contribute, and that the necessity of the 
times is the most urgent, as well as the 
best of all compulsions; and come for- 
ward, not only uncompelled, but unso-~ 
licited, to offer their contribution. Tha. ; 
some will have this feeling, and act upon 
it, I will not doubt—that all will do so, I 
am not so sanguine as to expect; but 
though they should neither come forward 
voluntarily, nor be subject to coercion, 
that can hardly be stated as an objection 
to the plan, unless something more un- 
exceptionable can be presented in its 
place. | 

Then, Sir, their remains another, and a 
leading consideration. I have already 


stated the grounds on which I buildmy 


plan for raiging seven millions of the 
nineteen that are necessary for the sup- 
ply of the year. This leayes, as I have 
before mentioned, a sum of twelve mil- 
lions to be raised by loan. . And here 
& point, separate, indeed, in its nature, 
but not less important in its consequences 
properly claims your attention. I have 
stated that the sum of seven millions, to 
be levied in a direct way by increased 
assessments, is intended to make the 

uantum of the loan more moderate. But 

shall now state another principle which 
would lay the security, the credit the effi- 
cient. powers, and the resources of the 
country on a firm and immoveable foun- 
dation—a principle that will tend not to 
effect a diminution of our burthens for the 
present, but to prevent an accumulation 
of them for the future. The House will 
recollect, that, by means of the sinking 
fund, we had advanced far in the reduc- 
tion of the national debt previous to the 
loans necessarily made in the present war, 
and every year was attended with such . 
accelerated salutary effects as outran the 
most sanguine calculation. But having 
done 80, we have yet far to go as things 
are circumstanced, if the reduction of the 
debt be confined to the operations of that 
fund, and the expenses of the war conti- 
nue to impede our plans of economy: we 
shall have far to go before the operation 
of that fund, even under the influence of 
peace, can be expected to counteract the 
effects of the war. Yet there are means 
by which, I am confident, it would be 
practicable in not many years to restore 
our resources, and put the country in a 
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state equal to all exigencies. It is im- 
a. Sir, but we must feel ourselves 

ound by duty, if we wanted the encou- 
ragement of success, to proceed in the 
business, and to complete the work which 
has already had so much success, and 
even to provide, if it shall be found expe- 
dient or necessary, for more rapidly ac- 
complishing that desirable object. Not 
only, Sir, do I think that the principle is 
wise, and the attempt siracticable to pro- 
vide large supplies out of the direct taxes 
of the year, but I conceive it to be equally 
wise, and not less practicable, to make 
provision for the amount of the debt in- 
curred and funded in the same year; and 
if the necessity of carrying on the war 
shall entail upon us the necessity of con- 
tracting another debt, the principle I have 
in view is such, that, with the assistance 
of the sinking fund to co-operate, we 
shall not owe more than at the beginning. 
I cannot, indeed, take upon me to say, 
that the war will not stop the progress of 
the plan of liquidation ; but if the means 
to which I look be adopted, it will leave 
us at least stationary—it will leave us 
where we were; and besides the salutary 
influence it will have upon our credit and 
resources at home, it will produce the 
happy effect of demonstrating to the 
enemy, that, whatever the nature of the 
contest may be, or whatever its duration, 
our strength is undiminished, our. re- 


sources unexhausted, and our general si-. 


tuation unimpaired ; that-the hopes they 
entertain. of destroying the country 
through the medium of its finance, are as 
vain as their designs are wicked; and 
that, whatever measures they may think 
proper to adopt against this country, they 
will find us not at all disabled for the 
contest. But, Sir, it is necessary for me 
to be more explicit; and I will endeavour 
to make the point appear as clear to the 
House as it now appears to me. 

If 1 must borrow twelve millions, four 
of those may be borrowed without mak- 
ing any additional debt; for the sinkin 
fund will pay so much. There then will 
remain eight millions, which would be an 
additional permanent capital if suffered to 
be funded: for these eight millions, there- 
fore, I would make a different provision, 
that is to say, I would propose that the 
increased assessed taxes, the plan of 
which I have already laid before the 
House, be continued till the principal and 
interest be completely discharged; so 
that, after seven millions have been raised 
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for this year, the same taxes in one year 
more, with the additional aid of: the sink- 
ing fund, will pay off all that principal and 
intermediate interest. My proposition, 
therefore, if carried into effect, would not 
only furnish a current supply, but quicken 
the redemption of the national debt, with- 
out bearing harder on the people than 
they can conveniently sustain. This 
would speak a language to all Europe; 
this would speak a language to the enemy, 
that, by cooling the ardour of their ex- 
pectations, and showing them the absur- 
dity of their designs, will afford the best 
chance of shortening the duration of the 
war, and of lessening the duration and 
weight of our taxes. If you feel your- 
selves equal to this exertion, its effects 
will not be confined merely to the bene- 
fits I have stated in the way of general 
policy, and in a successful determination 
of the contest, but will go farther; it will 
to the exoneration of the’ nation from 
increased burthens, and to the relief of 
those who are to follow us from the 
weight of the ex of a war, waged 
in defence of a system which we have re- 
ceived from our progenitors in trust to be 
transmitted entire to our successors. Un- 
less you feel you have a right to expect, 
that by less exertion you will be equally 
secure, and indulge the supposition that, 
by stopping short of this efor, you will 
produce: a successful termination of the 
war, you must set aside all apprehensions 
of the present pressure, and, by vigorous 
exertion, endeavour to secure your future 
stability, the happy effects of which, I 
ledge myself, will soon be seen.and ac- 
Enowledged. I am aware it will be said, 
that it would be fortunate if the practice 
of funding had never been introduced ; . 
and that it is not terminated is much to 
be lamented; but if we are arrived at 
a moment which requires a change of 
system, it is some encouragement for us 
to look forward to benefits, which, on all 
former occasions, have been unknown, 


‘because the means of obtaining them 


were neglected. If, Sir, the whole sum 
be provided for in the manner I propose, 
instead of being funded, the advantages 
will be greater than those who have not 
been at the trouble to calculate it can 
suppose. In the mode I propose, the 
whole, with the interest on it, will amount 
to no more than sixteen millions; raise 
that sum, and you and your posterity are 
completely exonerated from it; but if, 
on the contrary, you will fund, it will en- 
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tail an annual tribute of 150,000/. for.' tention any observations thet 
forty years, which makes a difference of may please to suggest ; and I hope ati will 
not less than forty millions to those who | agree with me, that the question for eer- 
are to follow you. These are the princi- | sideration is not, whether the burthens 
4975 this is the language, this the conduct proposed are heavy or unprecedented, 
for men legislating for a country, that, but whether there is aay option left to us 
from its situation, its constitution, and its ‘ —whether thev are not dictated by una- 
natural strength, bears the fairest title of veidable necexsity, and whether any, better 
any in Europe to perpetuity. You should adapted to the circumstances of the coun- 
look to distant benefits, and not work in | try, can be devised to supply their places? 
the narrow circumscribed ephere of short- | Sir, having saidsomuch, I will act follow it 
sighted, selfish politicians. You should | up with particulars, but move a resolution 
put to yourselves this question, the only | conformable to the general desgin I have 
one now to be considered—“ Shall we | laid before the committee; and I wit 
sacrifice, or shall we save to our posterity, | postpone the particular parts of the plas 
a sam of between forty and fifty millions | te another day—the earliest that circum- 
sterling?” And above all, you should | stances will allow.—He then moved, 
consider the important effect such firm | ‘* Thatitis the opinien of this Committee, 
and dignified conduct will have in the pro- that there shall be paid a duty, not ex- 
and termination of the present con- | ceeding treble the amount of the duties 
test, which may, without exaggeration, | imposed by several acts of parliament now 
be said to involve every thing dear to | in force, onhousesand Windows and Inha- 
yourselves, and to include in it the fate of | bited houses, by the 6th, 19th, 24th, and 
your posterity. 97th Geo. Srd, and likewise the several 
The House will now judge how far ‘have | additional duties of ten per cent per an- 
succeeded in finding a criterion by which | num, imposed thereon by several acts of 
to mark out the distinctions and the pro- | parliament, with certain exceptions and 

ortions in the taxes I have proposed. | abatements.” 

They will decide how far I have succeeded | Mr. Toseruey said, that after having had 
in accommodating the different rates of | the misfortune to be en auditor of the 
increase to the circumstances of the dif- | speech just delivered, he could not again 
ferent classes of society: they will deter- | face his constituents, # by remaining si- 
mine whether I have given a plan that af- | lent he gave it any sort of countenance. 
fords sufficient modifications, and just mi- | The whole plaa of the right hon. o 
man, was that of a man determined, at ald 
events, to raise money. One thing he 
must congratulate the House upon was, 
the dereliction of that’ pereroptory tone 
which had usually accompanied his state- 
ments of the supplies required for the 


pre of the severity of the imposts. 
If there be any thing defective, I wish to 
supply it; if there be any thing erroneous, 
I am desirous to rectify it; if I have ex- 
ceeded, I am willing to retrench; it 
a measure of unprecedented importance, 
and it must be my anxious desire to be , year. Hehad stated in the former session, 
correct init. i therefore court investiga- | that the new sources of supply he then 
tioa—but I earnestly hope there will be no | proposed would not only make up for for- 
difference of opinion in ‘the House, as to | mer deficiencies, but would amply meet 
the principle upon which the measure is ; the expenses of the current year; and yet 
founded. As I have not been able to | the navy bills ‘Bad exceeded the calcula- 
find, in any man of any party, a trace of ' tion one milion and a half: he had pro- 
doubt as to the sufficiency of our resources, | posed five millions for the Extraordinaries 
I think I have a right to assume that there | of the Navy, and -yet it now appeored he 
can be no difference as to our right to ‘had formed erroneous calculations to the 
employ them; at least I can say that I ; amount of three millions, together with 
have not ‘heard a word of any avowed dif- | 4,500,0004. —-no inconeiderable sum.— 
ference on that point in any corner of the | With respect to the extraordinartes of the 
country. Attested thus, I have produced . army, the right‘hon. gentleman would, in 
a state of resources unimpaired even by |Jike manner, find hinself.miataken. ‘The 
this wasteful war: on any other account | sum wanted for-the year was 254 millions ; 
no difference can possibly arise upon this | but even this eum he would not vouoh 
day. In the interval between this and | would: be sufficient unto the end of the 
the day on which I shall finally bring this ; year. ‘This was the firet time, on an oc- 
subject before you, I will receive with at- | casion of -this nature, when the right hon. 
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gentleman had forborne to ring changes 
on the prosperous state of the revenue. 
To find the revenue of the country in a 
prosperous situation, afforded him plea- 
sure; but this by no means proved that 
there were not several circumstances which 
tended considerably to diminish this 
source of consolation.—With regard to 
the three. millions. proposed to be ad- 
vanced by the Bank, he considered it as 
a most alarming circumstance that that 
body should wish the restrictions which 
proclaimed their bankruptcy should be 
continued, expressly with a view to finan- 
cial operations. That the minister had ob- 
tained the previous consent of the Bank 
to athe loan he had no doubt. Since the 
Bavk had stopped payment in specie, 
there bad been a considerable incsense, of 
its outstanding paper. He shouldbe gladif 
any Bank director would tell him, whether 
the Bank was sincere in its remonstrances 
to the minister; and, if so, on what grounds 
it was now ready to advance two millions 
and a half on the land and malt, and three 
millions of exchequer bills? The Bank 
had stated, that its prosperity arose, in 
part, from the demands made upon it by 
government being reduced ; and yet now, 
having, by reducing the advances to go- 
vernment, ina degree restored order to their 
affairs, they came forward with a fresh ad- 
vance to accommodate the minister of the 
day, and thereby, on their own former state- 
ment, to court new hazard and incur fresh 
risks. He wished to be satisfied on what 
grounds the Bank refused him payment in 
specie (which specie it had in its marae 
whilst at the same time, it increased its a 

vances to government? Nothing had given 
more cause for alarm, than that avowed 
connexion between the Bank and the go- 
vernment. The present measure would 
occasion an emission of paper to a consi- 
derably increased extent; and he was 
afraid it would have this tendency, that it 
would be expected of the Bank to advance 
still more, whenever future demands were 
made upon it.—With regard to the mea- 
sure of raising seven millions, by addi- 
tional taxes within the year, he was afraid 
it would have a very different effect upon 
the enemy from what the right hon. gen- 
tleman supposed ; for it would serve to 
show them that the funding system was, 
in the opinion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, atan end. It wasa hard thing 
to see the same man who had brought the 
‘country to the extremity of ruin, now 
virtually confessing his inability to pur- 

[ VOL. XXXIII.] 
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sue former methods of raising the neces- 
sary supplies, and crouching, as it were, to 
the Bank to help him out of his difficulties. 
Should this plan fail, the country would 
not be in the same situation it was before 
it was proposed: and even with this ex- 
traordinary exertion to raise so cousider- 
able a part of the current expenses, he 
much questioned whether the minister 
would be able to procure the loan that 
was wanted, on any better terms. He 
would ask, what was to be done the next 
year of the war? For, with the present 
administration, he held it impossible that 
this country could have peace. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the State of Ire- 
land.] Nov. 22. The Earl of Moira said: 
—It is impossible for me to avoid once 
more calling your lordships attention to 
the difficulty and danger of the present 
crisis. Since we met last session, there 
has been a material alteration in the affairs 
of this kingdom. The negotiation with 
France being broken off, is an event which 
may be productive of little short of the 
destruction, not only of this, but of the 
sister country. I wish your lordships to 
look forward to what must be the inevita- 
ble consequence of a farther continuance 
of the war with France, and what must be 
the situation of the country, if we are to 
proceed upon such a system of expendi- 
ture as is necessary to carry on such a 
war. Let us reflect upon the events that 
have happened since we met last. We 
have gained a decided victory over one 
of our enemies. But what, my lords, has 
resulted from it? It has parried a danger. 
It has removed a mischief that was appre- 
hended. But are we to sit with our arms 
across and do nothing more? Ifthe object 
of the enemy be to subvert our constitu- 
tion, you should, in order to defeat that 
object, call forth the heart and spirit of 
the country. If any part has reason to 
be dissatisfied, we should give it the bene- 
fits of the constitution; not in words 
merely, but in substance and in fact. It 
is admitted on all hands that the danger is 
imminent. What ought we to do to ena- 
ble us to meet it? I have observed with 
surprise, that a kind of consciousness has 
been professed of some inattention in cal- 
ling forth all the vigour and resources of 


the country. I have seen a statement 


which I have a right to consider as a cor- 

rect one, of the probability of a suppl 

beingwanted for the service of Ireland. 
[3 ¥] 
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My lords, in such a contest as we are en- 
gaged in, I am astonished that any part of 
the kingdom should be suffered to hang 
like a dead weight upon the country. 
What is the situation of the trade of Ire- 
land ? Desponding, drooping and distres- 
sed ; her jabourere in penury, hermanufac- 
turers subsisting upon public charity. 
Look at the condition of the manufactur- 
ers of Dublin: 27,000 have been kept by 
the bounty of the public from perishing 
with want. Look at other parts of Ire- 
Jand.- I myself know that the manufac- 
turers of Newry are almost stopt. Whence 
does this evil arise? While you are boast- 
ing of the increase of the British trade, 
how happens it that Ireland is reduced to 
a state of beggary ? What does it proceed 
from, but from the internal state of that 
kingdom? Is not this country, then, 
bound to inquire into the evil, and to ap- 
ply a remedy to it? That the evil exists, 
have the most convincing evidence. 
What I have to speak of, are not isolated 
Measures, not partial abuses, but what is 
adopted as the system of government. 
I will not, on the present occasion, enter 
into a detail of the heart-burnings which 
have reduced Ircland to her present cala- 
mitous situation. I may discuss them 
elsewhere. Here it will be sufficient to 
Jament and deplore them. But in lament- 
ing them, I will state that to my convic- 
tion these discontents have arisen from 
too mistaken an application of severities. 
Putting that consideration, however, out 
of the question, I will resort to this argu- 
ment; suppose there have been grounds 
sufficient for these severities — another 
uestion will then arise upon the policy of 
them. My lords, I have seen in Ireland 
the most absurd, as well as the most dis- 
gusting tyranny that any nation ever 
groaned under. I have been myself a 
witness of it in many instances. I have 
seen it practised and unchecked; and the 
effects that have resulted from it have 
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grievous oppression exercised, IN conse~ 
quence of a presumption that the person 
who was the unfortunate object of such 
oppression, was in hostility to the govern- 
ment: and yet that has been done ina 
part of the country as quiet and as free 
from disturbance as the city of London. 
He who states these things, should be 
prepared with proofs. I am prepared 
with them. Many of the circumstances I 
know of my own knowledge. Others I 
have received from such channels as will 
not permit me to hesitate one moment in 
giving credit to them. From education 
and early habits, we used to consider the 
curfew as a badge of servitude and op- 
pression. The curfew, my lords, exists 
at this moment in the North of Ireland ; 
and persons must put out their fires and 
candles at a particular hour. I have 
known an instance of a party knocking at 
the door of'a person’s house, and insisting 
with much abusive language, and many 
insults upon the candles and fires bei 

immediately put out. I have known the 
master of the house, intreat, with much 
earnestness, that he might be permitted to 
keep a candle alight, for his child was ia 
convulsion fits, and the mother was hang- 
ing over the infant to administer the ne- 
cessary assistance. The party, however, 
still accompanying their commands with 
much insult, insisted that the light should 
be put out. But this circumstance, I see 
excites a smile in a noble lord opposite te 
me ; but perhaps unintentionally.—I. pro- 
cced nowtomore serious subjects. There i 
not one man, my lords, in Ireland, who is 
not hable to be taken out of his house, at 
any hour, either of the day or night, to be 
kept in a rigorous confinement, restricted . 
from all correspondence with the persons 
who have the management of his affairs, 
be treated with mixed severity and insult, 
and yet never know the crime with which 
he is charged, nor the source from whence 
the infurmation against him proceeded. I 


been such as I have stated to your lord- { can furnish many instances, in which such 


ships. 
the consequence must inevitably be the 
deepest and most universal discontent and, 
even hatred to the English name. I have 
seen in that country a marked distinction 
madebetweenthe Englishand Irish. I have 
seen trcops that have been sent full of | 
this prejudice, that every inhabitant in 
that kingdom is a rebel to the British go- 
vernment. I have seen the most wanton | 
insults practised upon men of all ranks : 


and conditions. I have seen the a 


If such a tyranny be persevered in | 


cruelty has been exercised. Your lord 
ships have hitherto detested the inquis> 
tion. Jn what did that horrible institution 
differ from the system pursued in Ireland. 
By the inguisition, a man was liable to be 
torn from his family and friends; his af- 
fairs might be ruined, himself and _ his 
children reduced to beggary, yet no crime 
might be advanced against him to justify 
the practice of such severity; and if he 
required to be confronted with his accuser, 
that first principle of all justice was de= 
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nied him; and he was left to groan in{ purpose. Your lordships have heard of a 
prison, under the dreadful uncertainty of | proclamation confeaedly illegal, requir- 
the length of his confinement, and of his | ing the surrender of all arms from a free 
ultimate fate. It may be said, by those | people. A man reared and educated in 
who distinguish between the system pur-| an opinion that the constitution allows 
sued in Ireland and the practices of the | every man to keep arms for his defence, 
inquisition, that I have forced a .compari- | and that nothing short of an act of parlia- 
son, because the torture has not been used | ment can deprive him of that right, might 
in Ireland. What will your lordships say, | hesitate in bringing in his arms. What is 
when [ inform you that the torture has | the punishment? fe is @ contumacy, for 
actually been practised in the cases of the | which perhaps there might be some 
hae of whom I have been speaking? | punishment, of a moderate nature. Yet 

en, indeed, have not been put to the | what is the regular punishment in Ireland? 
rack in Ireland, because that horrible en- | A party of the military may go and burn 
gine was not at hand. But I do know in- | his house, and totally destroy his poobee: 
stances of men being picketed in Ireland | I know of instances where this has been 
till they fainted. When they recovered | practised, because the district in which 
picketed again till they fainted—recovered | the property has been situated, has not 
again, and again picketed, till they fainted | brought in such a number of arms as it 
a third time; see this in order to extort | was conceived were contained in the dis- 
from the tortured sufferers a confession, | trict. -The estimation of the quantity 
either of their own guilt, or of the guilt, | which ought to be surrendered must rest 
of their neighbours. But I can even go) entirely, your Jordships will see, upon 
farther: men have been half-hanged, and | loose and vague grounds.—Now, my 
then brought to life, in order, by the fear | lords, with these facts before you, I appeal 
of having that punishment repeated, to in-| to your hearts, what must be the senti- 
duce them to confess the crimes with | ments of a country where such outrages 
which they have been charged. Good | daily happen, and where constant menaces 
God ! what must the general feeling be in| make every man apprehend that he may 
2 nation where such measures are adopted? ; be the victim of such oppression? Do 
—My lords, I could go much farther, but | not you see, that by such a system you 
I choose to veil some of the most atrocious | place in the hands of the enemy an engine - 
parts. These acts, which I have stated | the most forcible as well as the most fatal? 
to pou lordships, have been done so pub- | Can any thing be more formidable than a 
licly, that I cannot but consider them as | Statement such as I have laid before you? 
belonging to the system which has been; Upon the accuracy of it, it is the dearest 
adopted. They have been done in open | wish of my heart to be examined before 
day; and if you do not hear the recitals | the privy council, or at the bar of this 
of them from the newspapers of Ireland,| House. I know that those who doubt 
it is because they are not published, from | the expediency of the measures that have 
the fear of the publishers being exposed | been pursued, think it too late to alter 
to the vengeance of the government if, them, and that the security of property 
they did publish them. I know that au- | stands on no other chance but the success 
thenticated relations of the most oppres- | of the system that has been adopted. My 
sive conduct have been refused insertion | opinion is directly the contrary. 1 think 
in the Irish newspapers on this account. | the moment for conciliation is not past. I 
The printer says, ‘‘ what punishment | think that Ireland may yet be saved; but 
hangs over me if I do insert them?’ | it can only be by an immediate change of 
What happened to the printers of the | measures—by holding forth oblivion of 
Northern Star ? A party of troops went ; mischiefs on both sides, by an assurance 
in broad day and destroyed the whole , that the law shall be administered strictly, 
property, types and every thing, belong- | without respect to persons, and with a 
ing to that paper. I enter not now into | fair and just intention of protecting every 
the nature of the articles inserted in that ; man in the enjoyment of those rights to 
publication; but surely there were laws | which, if he be under no legal disability, 
sufficient for the punishment of the pub- | he should, without making any religious 
hishers of that paper; for the criminal | distinctions, be held eligible. I declare 
code of Ireland is more severe than any I | solemnly, that if you go on a little longer 
have heard of. The laws, therefore, as 1|in the present system, all hope is lost of. 
have before said, were sufficient for the | seeing Ireland connected five years longer 
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with the British empire. You say the 
Irish are insensible of the benefits of the 
British constitution, and you withhold all 
those benefits from them. You goad 
them with harsh and crue] punishments, 
and a general infliction and insult are 
thrown upon the kingdom. I have seen, 
my lords, a conquered country held by 
military force; but never did I see, in an 
conquered country, such a tone of insult 
as has been adopted by Great Britain 
towards Ireland. It is not my intention 
to make any motion upon the subject. 
My object is, to submit it to the conside- 
ration of government. I have made a last 
effort. 1 acquit myconscience. I have 
done my duty, and I leave it to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to reflect upon the facts I 
have stated to them. 

Lord Grenville said, that he felt it a 
matter of no small delicacy and difficulty, 
to attempt entering on the question which 
the noble lord had thought proper to in- 
troduce, or the vague grounds and iso- 
lated facts upon which it was endeavoured 
to be supported. Indeed, the noble lord 
seemed fully aware of his own deficiency 
in that respect. The noble lord was un- 
decided, as to the manner in which he 
ought to proceed. Nor should the noble 
lord's indecision excite any surprise. The 
discussion which he seemed desirous to 
produce could be attended with no ad- 
vantage ; it was, on the contrary, a dis- 
cussion pregnant with mighty mischief. 
He was unable to discern what should 
alienate the affections of Ireland, or in- 
dispose her from uniting in the general 
co-operation against the enemy. That 
such, however, was her present disposi- 
tion, was more than insinuated by the no- 
ble lord, who accused government of being 
hostilely inclined towards the sister king- 
dom, and eager to keep up in it a system 
of coercion. He might, however, confi- 
dently appeal to their lordships, if it had 
not been the uniform disposition of go- 
vernment to adopt an opposite line of con- 
duct. For the whole space of thirty years 
his wr a he upbilaatae had been dis- 
tinguished by the same uniform tenderness 
of regard by the same undeviating adher- 
ence to the mild principles of a concilia- 
tory system. Indeed the whole of that 
period is throughout endeared by unceas- 
ing acts on the part of his majesty, of love 
favour, liberality, and kindness. Among 
these various instances of concession and 
conciliation exhibited by this country to- 
wards Ireland, he might advert to the es- 


pendent 


saying, that we had any 
watching over the safety of Ireland by our 
legislature. This was the duty of its own 
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eo! of its parliament into an inde- 
egislature, and a wide extension 
of its commercial privileges. He was not 
therefore disposed to go to the extent of 
pretensions for 


page and what idea must that par- 
iament, whose independence we have 
sanctioned, conceive of our proceedin 


should we entertain a discussion like the 


present? He would therefore contend 
that the agitation of the question would 
be an undue interference in amatter solely 
belonging to the internal government of 
Ireland. He would now proceed to the 
general statement of the cruelties which 
the noble lord asserted had marked this 
system of coercion which he so bitterly 
inveighed against, and which, he insinuat- 
ed was principally promoted and acted on 
by the British military. But it was no 
difficult ntatter to vindicate the British 
military from any imputation of the kind ; 
for humanity and good nature were the 
characteristics of the English disposition. 
That there might be individual exceptions 
but if such excesses had been perpetrated 
were there no courts of justice. Indeed, 
if a system so rigorous and cruel had been 
pursued, it must naturally be resented by 
a spirited and independent people. But 
what was the object for which these troops 
were sent over? Were they not sent over 
to counteract the machinations of a set of 
men who were plotting the destruction of 
the country, and favouring the designs of 
our inveterate enemy? If against such men 
they have at times been incited to acts of 
harshness and severity ; if they had been 
occasionally warmed into a sense of indig- 
nation that broke out into insults and out- 
rages, could it excite surprise? What 
more natural than that a large body of 
men should feel indignant against the 
abettors of a conspiracy to deliver up the 
country to the French invader? And that 
such aconspiracy existed had been proved 
beyond the possibility ofa doubt. Had it 
not been proved in courts of justice that 
money had been distributed to hire assas- 
sins to murder those who were inimical to 
their traitorous plans, and to intimidate 
all witnesses from coming forward to give 
evidence against tlem, and to deter juries 
from giving in a conscientious verdict ? 
Did they not hang the same terrors over 
the heads of the judges and magistrates, to 
scare them from the performance of their 
sacred duty? Was this a system whieh 
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could be viewed with the cool composure 
of civil prudence ? sl etre And if it 
instigated some individuals to acts of out- 
rage and of cruelty, those crimes and cru- 
elties were imputable to the men by whose 
unprincipled conduct they were provoked. 
Keen, notwithstanding must be the regret 
which such unwarrantable revenge must 
excite in every humane breast. And here 
he would heartily join in the tribute of 
praise paid by the noble lord to the pre- 
sent viceroy of Ireland. He held him dear 
as his friend ; but it was not the partiality 
of friendship that prompted the praise he 
was ready to bestow on him. No public 
man, placed in so tftying a situation, had 
ever displayed more exemplary modera- 
tion in the discharge of a painful duty ; 
no public man had ever more zealously ex- 
erted himself for the benefit and happiness 
of the people over whom he had been sent 
to rule; but if his benevolent exertions 
were defeated by those whom he would 
willingly protect, if rigorous measures 
were necessarily pursued, no blame could 
surely be imputed to him; the circum. 
stances of the country required it, and if 
any partial abuses did exist, we had only 
to lament them. He could not, therefore 
see what utility could be derived from the 
removal of a person, whose conduct in 
every respect was highly commendable. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that it was 
not the English military who solely acted 
on these lamentable occasions. Were 
not many of the nobility and gentry of 
Ireland actively employed in the same 
service: and must they not naturally feel 
infinite regret at being driven to measures 
of violence ? What motive could be sup- 
posed to actuate their conduct, but the 
general safety? But this was an object 
which could never be compassed by the 
system recommended by the noble lord. 

nthe contrary, it would only tend to vi- 
lify the government, and bring all its 
measures into contempt and disgrace. The 
contrary aystem must therefore be persever- 
ed ‘in: and to the spirited exertions of the 
English military, should we owe the pre- 
servation of Irish laws, of Irish property, 
and of Irish lives. And what again, 
was the object of the conspiracy which 
their endeavours were exerted to baffle 
and to crush? Was it not a separation of 
Freland from the British empire ?—And 
as to the liberty of the press, to what hor- 
aie are pe i not been converted? He 

eld in his hand a printed paper, the con- 
tents of which were too shocking to be 


‘read : 
avowed object was,.to point: out innocent 
men to the pir brooke of assassins. It con- 
tained a list of the. names of those who, 
at a future 
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iod, were to be murdered. 
It loaded his majesty with the most op- 
probrious epithets, and reviled the English 
nation with term of contumely. It 
held it out to be the: duty of every Irish» 
man to wrest from thevhand of English 
ruffians the property which those English 
ruffians had wresed from their ancestors. 
This was no obscure or ambiguous lan- 
guage ; it pretty clearly developed their 
avourite project of separating Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland—an object suggested by 
France, and of which France was desirous 
to promote the accomplishment. Such 
was the situation to whichan open cone — 
apacy of phe a men had reduced the 
sister kingdom. And how could this si- 
tuation be meliorated, or the danger that 
threatened that country be repelled, but 
by a system of severe and vigorous laws ? 
Nor can those laws be enforced without 
entrusting great powers in the hands of 
those on whom we imposed the performe- 
ance of this arduous duty under severe 
responsibility. The question, therefore, 
was, would their jordehips interpose on 
the preserit occasion, and tell the par- 
liament of Ireland and the Irish magistracy, 
that we were more careful of the interests 
and happiness of the Irish people than 
they were, and that the English. military 
were not to obey the Irish laws, but the 
arbitrary instructions of the British par- 
liament. | 


Debate on Mr. Pitt's Proposition for 
trebling the Assessed Taxes.| Dec. 4. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Pitt said, that as upon a former 
day he had fully stated to the committee 
the outline and general plan of the mode 
by which he proposed to raise ¢ consi- 
derable part of the supplies for tle en- 
suing year, by an increased assessment of 
the assessed taxes, he should have little 
more to do than to explain the propor- 
tions which he proposed to attach to the 
several classes of individuals, according 
to their income, and submit them to the 
consideration of the committee, in the 
shape of distinct resolutions. Before he 

roceeded fo do this, however, he begged 
leave to recapitulate the general grounds 
on which he meant to bring forward his 
propositions. The present was a moment 
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which demanded an unusually vigorous 
exertion ; and every gentleman, he trusted, 
was assured,’ that the cause of this exer- 
tion did not arise from any neglect of our 
own, to prevent the farther prosecution 
of hostilities, but from the obstinacy and 
ambition of the enemy. He had stated 
on a former day, that if there was any 
one point which more particularly de- 
manded circumspection than another, it 
was, to avoid, by every pessible means, a 
farther accumulation of our funded debt ; 
for that was the point against which the 
machinations of the enemy were directed. 
It was his principal object, therefore, to 

revent an increase of government paper 
in the market, and at the same time to 
alee an accumulation of the permanent 

ebt. These were the ground-works of 
his plan. If gentlemen would look at our 
universal credit, the stability of that credit, 
and thesafe existence of the country, they 
would be convinced, that we were not 
only able to obtain these objects, but to 
provide for the redemption of the loan 
which would be farther necessary to dis- 
charge the anoual expenditure, by a tem- 
porary continuation of the measures he 
suggested, aided by the assistance of the 
sinking fund. If he were asked, what 
would be the best plan for attaining these 
objects, he should reply, that none ap- 
peared to him so equal as an increased as- 
sessment of the assessed taxes; and that 
the fairest criterion for judging of the pro- 
portions which ought to be paid by the 
various Classes of society according to 
their income, was the return of the assessed 
taxes. His first reason for giving the pre- 
ference to an increased assessment of the 
assessed taxes was, because he could 
therefrom deduce a considerable contri- 
bution from a large class of housekeepers, 
whom he conceived to be both able and 
willing to pay, amounting to 800,000. 
All of these were masters of families, and 
comprehended under their roofs a popu- 
Jation of four million.—His next reason 
for ckoosing this mode was, because it 
excluded all the inferior and labouring 
classes of society, who were unable to 
contribute to the exigencies of the state, 
and whose poverty, in consequence, re- 
quired an exemption. Thus far the com- 
mittee would perceive his plan had the 
utility of embracing whatever ought to be 
embraced, and omitting whatever ought 
to be omitted. As the purchase of some 
conveniences were necessary, and some a 
voluntary expenditure, his next duty was, 
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to draw a line of distinction between these 
objects, and endeavour to allow some mo- 
dification and abatement to the former. 
This ebject would also be obtained by the 
measure he proposed. 

He would now state to the committee 
the manner in which he intended to ar- 
range and subdivide the proportions ; and, 
in doing this, he had two extreme difficul- 
ties to overcome; first, to take especial 
care that no person, who possessed the 
means of paying, should escape the due 
proportion of their contribution ; and se- 
condly, to be careful to afford an ample 
relief to every individual, whose situation 
entitled them to such a claim. He re- 
minded the committee, that he had stated 
the product of the assessed taxes at pre- 
sent to be 2,700,000/. Some had not 
hitherto been collected, but he believed 
they would not fall far short of their esti- 
mate, which was taken at 600,000/. The . 
assessed taxes consisted of two descrip- 
tions, which deserved a separate consi- 
deration. The first comprehended the 
tax on houses, the tax on windows, the 
old assessments upon houses, the commus 
tation tax, and the two additional 10 per 
cent duties upon the whole amount, 
making in all a general sum total of 
150,000/. This the committee would 
perceive was but a small proportion of 
the whole sum collected by the assessed 
taxes; and it consequently showed, that 
every care had been taken to avoid too 
hard a pressure upon those individuals 
whose situation and circumstances claimed 
relief. The other description contained 
all the same charges upon house3, win- 
dows, the commutation act, and the 20 per 
cent additional duties, while 1,300,000é. 
was raised upon male scrvants, horses, 
carriages, dogs, and watches. It was his 
intention, therefore, as these were chiefly 
articles of luxury, to triple the duties upon 
the latter, while he took care to have the 
proportions of the former modified. In 
that division, however, the only difference 
from the division he had submitted to the 
House would be a transfer of the duties 
upon dogs and watches to the first class ; 
because they might, in general, be consi- 
dered as tests of affluence. A single dog 
or watcli, however, would be compre- 
hended in the modification as articles of 
convenience, and not of Juxury——Here 
the committee would observe that there 
would be no defalcation in the estimated 
produce of the tax upon the higher orders, 
by the reduction of the contributions 
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upon those who merely subscribe for con- 
veniences, since it was evident the higher 
orders would not only be taxed for the 
enjoyment of their luxuries, but for the 
enjoyment of their conveniences also. 

He should now state to the committee 
the different proportions of contribution 
which he should affix to the different 
classes of those housekeepers who came 
under his first description, of subscribing 
only to the house and window tax, the 
commutation tax, and the additional 20 
per cent duties, till the gradations as- 
cended to the treble rate. Such persons 
as inhabited houses, without apportioning 
a part thereof to lodgers, he concluded, 
would not wish for exemption or relief. 
His next consideration then was, to en- 


’ deavour to determine at what rate the | 


proportions should be made, until the gra- 
dations did attain the treble rate. All 
housekeepers, who paid the duties only 
upon houses, windows, and the commuta- 
tion tax, would not find a triple rate of 
the assessment attach, unless ee already 
paid at the rate of 3i. a year to the as- 
sessed taxes. Thus, for instance, all who 
inhabited houses, without apportioning a 
part thereof to lodgers, he conceived 
could not wish for exemption or relief. 
His next duty then was, to determine at 
what rate the different proportions should 
be fixed upon those housekeepers, who 
subscribed rather for convenience than 
Juxury, till the gradation ascended to the 
treble rate. Where the present rate was 
under 14, he should propose to make an 
assessment only of one half of the pre- 
sent rate, and circumscribe the payment 
to 10s. Where the present rate was one 
pound, and under two, he should propose 
the increase of a single rate, or 20s.; and 
where the present rate was two pounds, 
he should make the assessment only 
double. ‘Thus where persons paid 2. at 
present to the assessed taxes, they would 
pay ]/. more, and where they paid more 
than two, but under three, they would 
pay only 1/. 10s. Gentlemen would see 

y this statement, how favourable the plan 
was to the poor and industrious classes of 
society. Nearly 330,000 housekeepers 
would only pay one half of their present 
rate, in addition to what they already 
pay, which was only one-sixth of the tax 
imposed upon the higher orders: 130,000 
would only subscribe a single rate of their 
present assessment, or one-third of what 
the superior classes would contribute ; 
while, in the bigher orders of society, the 
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duties levied would be more than treble 
the amount of what they now subscribe. 
There would be 70,000 persons to whom 
the increased asscssment would be onl 

double, and 530,000 to whom the modi- 
fications of abatement and relief would be 
extended. Notwithstanding these modi- 
fications, comprehensive as they were, 
he had every reason to believe that the 
diminution of the product of the tax, 
by such abatements and relief, would 
be less than he had allowed for on a 
former day. There was another abate- 
ment, however, still to be allowed; for, 
while they endeavoured to raise a contri- 
bution necessary for the exigencies of the 
times, it was their duty to prevent any of 
those contributions from pressing too 
hard upon those, whose condition was 
entitled to indulgence and consideration. 
But before he teseribed the nature of 
this abatement, he would state the pro- 
portions which he intended to affix tothose 
classes who subscribed beyond the tax 
which he had already mentioned, as 
a limit ascending to that class of persons 
who kept horses and carriages, and who 
could not conscientiously demand the 
same modification, as they who, at present 
paid no more than 3%. for assessments. 
He reminded the committee, that accord- 
ing to the statements which he had laid 
before them, there was one class of peo- 
ple, consisting of the poor and the labo- 
rious, which would not contribute in any 
degree; and the subscription of the se- 
cond class would not exceed 3/. It was 
now his duty to subject all those who 
paid at present for any of those luxuries 
which he had specified, namely, horses and 
carriages to a treble assessment, because it 
must be inferred that their incomes would 
justify such an assessment. The limits 
of this class would come in the following 
order ; all who paid at present more than 
30/. a year to the assessed taxes, he 
should suppose could not be worth less 
than 1,000/. a year, and could, of course, 
contribute a treble amount of their present 
subscription, A heavier rate than a 
treble increase of the present assessments 
ought, in due proportion to the supposed 
increase of income, to be laid upon those 
persons who pay at present more than 
30/. per annum to the assessed taxes ; 
and, therefore, for those who at present 
paid from 30/. to 50/. he should propose 
the increase of a treble assessment and 
one-half; and for those who paid more 
than 50/. an assessment to four timcs the 
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amount of their present contribution. 
This statement comprised the whole of 
the charge, in proportion to the supposed 
income of the di t classes who were 
to defray it; and in making that propor- 
tion, he had endeavoured to fix it as 
equally as he could. Some farther crite- 
rion was necessary to prevent the tax from 
pressing too hard in particular cases upon 
ons already contributing beyond their 
aie: proportion; for it so happened, that 
the assessed taxes pressed much harder 
upon people of the same class in the me- 
tropolis and in large towns, than in the 
Sea and he had recently been in- 
fo , that on account of local situation, 
a residence in a street, or certain pecu- 
Harities of trade, there was a grievous 
inequality. Some persons on account of 
these circumstances, he understood paid 
from 1 to 2, 3, 4, or 5/. per annum, more 
than others of the same class and income. 
The only mode of correction which he 
could suggest, was that of allowing an 
- abatement below the charge of the assess- 
ment, on a declaration of the person so 
sureharged, not of the precise amount of 
hie income, which might be an imprudent 
and dangerous request, bat on a declara- 
tion that his income was not sufficient for 
such a contribution. Upon such a decla- 
ration, made before four commissioners 
apps for such purposes, the party 
should be relieved in a given proportion 
to his competency. Whether the duties 
proposed were affixed at one half of a 
single rate of the present assessments, or 
rose in proportion to treble their amount, 
it was his intention to propose a resolu- 
tion to the committee, that if the party 
assessed should make a declaration in the 
manner above described that his annual 
mocome did not amount to 60/. he should 
be exempted from the additional assess- 
ment. If his income amounted to 60/. 
he should only pay at the rate of a 1 
part of that income, which would be a 
proportion of 10s. And so he proposed 
to go on varying his propositions in a 
regular ratio to 2002. above which he did 
not intend to allow any abatement of the 
treble duty, unless a declaration should 
be made, purporting that the charge ex- 
ceeded one-tenth of the party's income, 
as he never intended to burthen an in- 
come of 200/. and upwards, with more 
than one-tenth. 
His next consideration. was, in what 
manner, the modification was to be ap- 
plied. He proposed that it should be 
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applied as the case of the individual and 
circumstances might require. In regard 
to the mode in which the abatement 
should be made, and upon what proof, 
he knew of none better than that which 
he had before stated—a declaration of 
the person's inability to pay, or of the 
undue proportion of the assessmen. to his 
income. This declaration should be con- 
firmed, if necessary, by oath. In order 
to render the payment of the tax more 
secure, he should wish to have the names 
of the persons applying for abatement, 
together with their declaration, and the 
amount of the relief which they should 
apply for, made public. For, as he con- 
ceived the committee would agree with 
him in the desire not to have a greater 
burthen imposed upon any individual 
than he was able to bear, so on the other 
hand, he conceived that every person ap- 
plying for relief would be contented to 
declare what the amount of his income 
was. This was the extent of the propo- 
sition which he should afterwards submit 
to the committee upon that subject. On 
a former day he had proposed that no 
exemption should be made in favour of 
those persons who had contributed to the 
assessed taxes in any considerable degree 
during the present year, unless a change 
of circumstances rendered such an exe 
emption necessary, and a declaration were 
made to that effect. He had since been 
induced to believe that such an ex- 
emption would neither be necessary or 
advisable, and therefore the only privi- 
lege he should affix to persons in that 
condition would be, leave for them to 
make a declaration in the ordinary way. 
He next informed the committee of his 
intention to propose, that it should be 
enacted, that in stating the income to the 
commissioners, there should not be a 


‘statement on the opposite side of the 


taxes among the other articles of expendi- 
ture, and ae wish to iar at state- 
ment of the taxes paid by the person 
applying for relief, a because there 
were many instances where other people 
paid a larger rate than the proportion of 
their income. Of this class were inn- 
keepers, who, on account of the extent of 
their buildings and the number of win- 
dows, paid five or ten times as much as 
other people of a similar rank and sta- 
tion. The same thing would apply to 
many other trades; but as he wished to 
avoid a complicated detail of the exemp- 
tions which should be afforded to different 
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ople of this class of different incomes, 
Pe chose rather to leave the whole of 
these modifications and abatements to the 
decision of the commissioners upon a de- 
claration. In respect to the appointment 
of the commissioners, he wished to have 
the investigation assigned to those, who, 
from, local situation, might be most fa- 
miliar with the true state of the per- 


son’s condition who came to make the | conceived, who would 
For this reason he should , there were many persons who resided in 


declaration. 
wish to have them appointed out of each 
parish, and to select those housekeepers 
who already paid the largest ae allege to 
the assessed taxes, and who, from their 
situation and circumstances, would not be 
likely to want relief themselves. This 
included all the regulations which he 
should at present submit to the commit- 
tee. He had other resolutions to offer, 
which he should reserve to a subsequent 
period, as they did not now apply. Where 
a favourable change of circumstances had 
produced an increased rate of the assessed 
taxes in the present year, and such 
changes did happen every year, it was his 


Sor trebling the Assessed Taxes. 
| conjectural, would be the relief which 


intention to propose a resolution, that | 


the additional assessment should fall on 
the increase, and where cases occurred of 
an increased income, he should propose to 
treble the rate of the present assessment. 

~ He would now state how far the dif- 
ferent modifications and abatements were 
likely to affect the general produce of the 
tax. And here he reminded the commit- 
tee, that he had estimated the produce at 
2,700,000/. only ; though a treble increase 
of the present assessed taxes, supposing 
them to be of the amount which he had 
estimated, would be 8,161,000. From 
the present amount the charge of col- 
lection was to be deducted, which would 
be 90,000/. The charge of collection, 
however, for the new assessment would be. 
small in proportion, as the same persons 
would be able to collect both. But yet 
they would have a claim to some remu- 
neration for their trouble. As the present 
charge of collection amounted to little 


| 


less than 100,000/. the triple amount of | 


that sum, which would then only be in 
proportion to the assessment, would be 
300,000!.; but he would only take 2-3rds 
of that amount for the charge of collec- 
tion, namely, 200,000/., leaving the other 
100,000/. to be applied to the other mo- 
difications. The general amount then, he 
trusted, would not be less than 8,000,000). 
What the abatements might be, was 
merely conjectural; but what was not 
(VOL. XXXII. ] 
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the plan would afford in certain cases, 
in proportion to the income, and the 
modification which he had stated, ap- 
peared to obtain so essential a relief, 
that he should propose a resolution for it. 
As this abatement would only apply to 
those who did not possess an income of 
200/. a year, there would not be many, he 
claim it, for 


the country, who paid but 6/. or 7/. a year, 
to the assessed taxes. What the amount 
of such abatements might be, therefore, 
he did not know; but as he had taken 
only seven millions for the general amount, 
though the average of a triple assessment 
would be 8,000,000/. he trusted there 
would still be room left for his abatements. 
Against this expected reduction, much 
might be said also upon a more rigid en- 
forcement of the due collection of the tax. 
The present plan was not the first which 
led to the discovery of evasion, but the 
investigation made, in order to render the 
plan more accurate, had certainly con- 
firmed it. He was sorry to say, that a 
most shameful evasion did exist, and 
gentlemen would sce, in looking over the 
accounts upon the table, many persons of 
the same class as themselves who con- 
tributed in a very disproportionate de- 
gree. He was resolved, however, if pos- 
sible, to put an end to this sort of fraud. 
He had only one other modification to 
propose. Where the taxes were increased 
bya large and numerous family, hethought 
there should be some exemption. Where 
the family was large and the children un- 
married, he thought the rate should be 
taken one or two classes below the income, 
and where there wasno family, that itought 
to be taken one or two classes above it. It 
was not necessary for him to state more at 
present. If it was right to make unusual 
and vigorous exertions, those exertions 
should be confined within reasonable 
bounds. The principle point of inquiry 
then was, what mode was best? That 
certainty which ascertained the propor- 
tions of contribution as nearly as possible 
to the actual amount of property and in- 
come. Could there be a call, then upon 
income more general, more effectual, or 
more comprehensive than that which he 
had proposed? Could there be a plan 
which embraced more necessary abate- 
ments; which allowed more just ‘and ne- 
cessary exemptions; which was founded 
on a more accurate criterion; or which 
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tegulated the proportions of wealth, cir- 
cumstance, and situation, with more fair 
and equal justice? The demand was a 
great one; but the demand must be a 
eat one, for there was no way of draw- 
ing seven millions out of the pockets of 
the people without making them sensible 
ef the grievance. All taxes were griev- 
ances; but a sacrifice of part of the 
public property, was obliged to be made 
for the preservation of the whole. He did 
not think it necessary to add more but 
should move the following Resolutiuns : 


1. “That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that towards raising the supply granted 
to his majesty, every person assessed to any 
of the duties now payable on male servants, 
on carriages, or on horses, either separately 
or together, with any other duties now placed 
under the management of the commissioners 
for the affairs of taxes, shall be charged an- 
nually, during a term to be limited, with an 
additional rate or duty, in proportion to the 
amount of the duties (except the land-tax) to 
which such person is assessed, according to 
the last yearly assessment or assessments, 
Made in pursuance of any act of parliament 
Now in force, prior to the 5th day of April, 
1798, and the proportion thereof shall be as 
follows, viz.—Where the amount of the said 
duties now payable shall not excecd thirty 
pounds, a duty equal to three times the amount 
thereof :—Where the amount of the said du- 
ties now payable shall exceed thirty, and shall 
not exceed filty pounds, a duty equal to three 
times the amount, and one half the amount 
thereof :—And where the amount of the said 
duties now payable shall exceed fifty pounds, 
a duty equal to four times the amount thereof : 
—And that where any person shall be so 
charged to any such assessment, made fora 
Jess term than a year, the additional rate or 
duty shall be computed on the aggregate 
amount of the sums contained in such assess- 
ments, and of such farther sum to be added 
thereto, as would be payable thereon, if the 
same were made for a whole year. 

2. “That it is the opmion of this com- 
mittee, that towards raising the supply granted 
to his majesty, every person assessed to any 
of the rates or duties now pavatle, and placed 
under the management of the commissioners 
for the affairs of taxes, such person not being 
assessed to any of the duties on male servants, 
carriages, or horses, shall be charged annu- 
ally, during a term to be limited, with an ad- 
ditional rate or duty in proportion to the 
amount of the duties (except the land-tax) to 
which such person is assessed, according to 
the last yearly assessment or assessments, 
made prior to the 5th day of April, 1798, in 
Pubuanes of any act of parliament now in 
orce; and the proportion thereof shall be as 
follows, viz——When the amount of the said 
duties shall be under one pound, a duty equal 
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to one half the amount thereof :—Where the 
mealies ai al rotate shall amount to 
one » and sh er two pounds, s 
duty equal to the ameunt thereof: —Where 
the amount of the said duties shall amount 
to two pounds, and shall be under three 
pounds, a duty equal to twice the amount 
thereof:—And when the amount of the said 
duties shall amount to three pounds or up- 
wards, a duty equal to three times the amount 
thereof: And that where any person shall 
be so charged by every such assessment made 
for a less term than a year, the additional 
rate or duty shall be computed on the 
gate amount of the sums contained in such 
assessment, and of such farther sum to be 
added thereto as would become payable there- 
on, if the same were made for a whole year. 
3. “ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that every person charged to the ad- 
ditional rate or duty, to be imposed towards 
raising the supply granted to his majesty, 
shall, upon proving to the satisfaction of cem- 
Missioners to be a ieee for that purpose, 
that the amount of his or her annual income, 
after deducting the amount of the duties con- 
tained in the last assessment of the duties 
now payable, is less than the sum of 60/. be 
exempted from the said additional duty; and 
in all cases where such annual income amounts 
to 60/. or more, such person shall be entitled 
to such an abatement of the additional duty 
to be granted, as may be necessary to reduce 
the same in each case respectively, in the 
proportion hereinafter stated ; that is to say; 
‘“‘ Where the said annual income shall ap- 
pear to be not less than 


; Sf: 
GObutunder65| | 1-120th part of the same. 
65 70 1-95 
70 75 1-70 
75 80 1:65 
80 85| {1/60 
85 90} {1-55 
90 95 1-50 
95 100 1-45 
100 105 1-40 
105 110} 2°) 1-38 
110 115-3 | 1-36 
115 120] & | 1-34 
120 125 * 1-39 
195 130\ ., ]1-39 
130 135/23 ‘1-98 
185 140] & | 1-96 
140 145] 2 | 1-94 
145 150] «3 | 1-22 
150 155] g }1-20 
155 160 1-19 
160 165| 1|1-18 
165 170 1-17 
170 175 1-16 
175 180 1-15 
180 185 1-14 
185 190} |1-13 
190 195 1-12 
195 200 1-11 
200 and upwards 1-10 
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<¢ And where the said annual income shall 
appear to be not less than 200/. every such 

tson shall be entitled to such an abatement 
of the additional duty now granted as may 
be necessary to reduce the same in each case 
respectively toa sum not exceeding one-tenth 
part of the said income. 

4. “That it is the opinion of this com- 
inittee, that towards raising the supply grant- 
ed to his majesty, every person who shall by 
any assessment to be e after the 5th day 
of April, 1798, be assessed in respect of the 
duties now payable to a greater amount than 
the amount contained in the prior assessment, 
shall be charged with a farther additional rate 
or duty, in proportion to such latter assess- 
ment, from the commencement of the year in 
which such latter assessment shall be made. 

5. “That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that towards raising the supply granted 
to his majesty, every person not assessed 
within the year ending on the 5th day of 
April, 1798, to any of the duties now payable, 
and who shall be assessed to aah of the said 
duties in any subsequent year, shall be charged 
with the like additional rate or duty, on the 
amount of such assessment, from the com- 
mencement of the year in which such assess- 
ment shall be made, and subject to the like 
abatement as if such person had been assessed 
to the said duties within the year ending on 
the 5th day of April, 1798. _—_ 

6. “That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that towards raising the supply granted 
to his majesty, every person whose last assess- 
ment shall be increased by any surcharge to 
be allowed, shall be charged, in respect of 
such increased assessment, in the like pro- 
portion as if such surcharge had formed a part 
of the original assessment. 

The first Resolution being put, 

Sir W. Pulteney said, he could not ap- 
prove of the principle upon which the re- 
solution was founded. It was founded 
upon an unjust supposition, that the peo- 
ple were averse from paying taxes. For- 
merly the people were averse to taxation ; 
but since the mode of taxation by loans 
had been introduced, they were more indif- 
ferent upon the subject. With respect 
to this plan of taxation, he approved of 
it highly. He thought the system of 
raising the supplies of the year within the 

ear, was extremely proper, and therefore 

1e should support the proposition. He 
thought the chancellor of the exchequer 
eutitled to the approbation of the House, 
not only for the general plan, but for the 
modifications he had suggested. But he 
was afraid, notwithstanding every modifi- 
cation that could be suggested, that there 
would be still considerable inequality. But 
though some inconveniences might result 
from this plan, still he did not from thence 
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mean to argue that the plan ought to be 
rejected. Amendments might be made 
in the various stages of the bill. He was 
inclined to carry this principle of pro- 
viding the whole of the supply, farther 
than the chancellor of the exchqeuer had 
done; and he was sure that the burthen 
would be Jess felt by the community at 
large, if the plan had been formed upon 
a larger scale. The great difficulty that 
would arise from carrying the plan 
into execution, would be, that many 
persons now lived up to the full ex- 
tent of their incomes; and if that was 
the case, how were they to find the money 
to pay ao additional tax, to so large an 
amount? The law required, and very pro- 
erly, that the king's taxes shauld be paid 
feat, but ifa man had no money, what 
was he to do? Could he borrow any 
money? Certainly not—and for a ver 
obvious reason. Government gave suc 
exorbitant interest, that an individual 
could not possibly expect any body to lend 
him money at 5 percent. So that after all, 
the modifications that had been proposed, 
might be very serious indeed. eri ia ine 
stead of raising seven willions in the man- 
ner proposed, the right hon. gentlemanhad 
pro osed to raise 19 or even 21 millions 
in the year, he was convinced it would be 
felt lighter by the country than raisin 
the seven millions. In the first place, if 
the whole sum had been raised within the 
year, government would not have had oc- 
casion to borrow any money ; and if they 
did not borrow, then individuals might. 
A man who wanted money, might borrow 
it at 5 per cent.; but in the present case, 
as government were going to have a loan, 
nobody would lend his money to an indivi- 
dual for 5 per cent. when he could get so 
much more by lending it to government. 
He was aware that this idea of his raising 
21 millions in the year might appear rather 
extravagant; but he had considered it 
minutely, and was convinced of its prac- 
ticability. It appeared to him tobe a great 
and noble plan, and one that would enable 
the country to carry on the war for many 
years tocome. This was a new idea, and 
might, at first view, appear objectionable ; 
but he was convinced that it might easily 
be carried into effect. He was willing te 
draw out his plan in detail, and would 
give both his time and attendance in order 
to bring it to perfection, without require 
ing any reward for his trouble, except 
the pleasure he should derive from the 
consciousness of serving his country.— 
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But there were some other points which 
would naturally occur to those who con- 
sidered this subject. It would be asked, 
and with propriety, what security the 
public had, that, after advancing so large 
a sum, it would be better disposed than 
that which they had alreedy given? The 
right hon. gentleman had stated, on a 
former night, that great reductions had 
been made in the expenditure of the coun- 
try, without making any diminution in its 
force. The right hon. gentleman had es- 
timated this saving at no less than six 
millions. Would not the people very na- 
turally ask, why these six millions had 
not been saved before, if it could have 
been done without reducing the force of 
the country too much? For his part, he 
was perfectly convinced that we should 
not have a man less employed. This 
proved, that the public gave their money 
too readily, and too liberally.—He was 
aware, that at this juncture the people of 
England must come forward with energy; 
but he was convinced we could not crush 
the enemy by carrying on a defensive war, 
and therefore he was for more decisive 
measures. The tone which the enem 
had taken up lately, was enough to ani- 
mate every man. Heshould not consider 
the question now as a question of the con- 
quest of an island or a fort: for the lan- 
guage the enemy had used to us was such 
as to make every Englishman willing to 
risk his all to continue the contest. 

Earl Temple gave his entire assent to 
the measure proposed, although he could 
not but lament that the plan was not more 
extensive. He was perfectly aware of 
the stake he had in the present contest, 
and felt, as he hoped every man in the 
country felt, willing to give up a part to 
preserve the remainder. 

Sir R. Mackreth disapproved of the 
plan, and submitted one which he wished 
to be substituted in its place. York and 
Middlesex were the only counties in which 
property was registered. This regulation 
should be extended to all the other coun- 
ties; for it was well known that all the 
lands in the kingdom were mortgaged for 
two-thirds of their value. He would there- 
fore propose a tax on mortgages as one 
that was equitable, and would prove very 
productive. An equal land tax should 
also be adopted, and he would abolish all 
others. ‘The forests and mortmain lands 
should be sold, and the produce thrown 
into the sinking fund, for the purpose of 
discharging the national debt. ‘This plan 
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would destroy the corrupt influence of the 
crown, and was one which the present 
state of the country absolutely required. 
Gh Nieholls objected to the measure. 
It did not appear to him just, necessary, 
or er peaiene If it was to be considered as 
a tax upon luxury, it was not just, because 
it was not optional ; in all such cases go- 
vernment says, ‘ if you choose the luxury, 
you must pay for it ;” the individual should 
be left to choice, but here the power of 
choice was excluded. As a tax upon ex- 
penditure it was also unjust, because ex- 
aca was notin proportion to property. 
he right hon. gentleman said, that it 
would be expedient to lighten our un- 
funded debt, and to raise the supplies 
within the year. This declaration comes 
with a bad grace from one who had, dur. 
ing his administration, increased our na- 
tional debt 185,000,000. The tax was 
not expedient ; for it could not be expe- 
dient to crush the middle orders of the 
people. He professed his intention to spare 
the lower orders, but the fact was other- 
wise, all were equally oppressed, but with 
this difference in the operation, the higher 
orders of the middle class were crushed 
directly, the lower indirectly. Take the 
case of a coach-maker; at present the ar- 
tisans in that branch of business were not 
employed three days in the week; but if 
the present tax was adopted they would 
have no employment at all. Though the 
minister affected to spare the lower orders 
it was plain that they were indirectly sub- 
ject to the operation of the tax. Farther, 
the tax was neither just nor necessary. 
It was not necessary because the war was 
not necessary. Until ministers disavowed 
the opinions they had expressed at the be- 
ginning of the war, he never would believe 
them sincere in their endeavours for its 
discontinuance. His reason was this; 
some of them coincided in opinion with 
the late Mr. Burke: and his opinion was, 
that the representative government of 
France should be alienated; for, if not 
French principles might be progagated 
here, and the Commons might assume 
a power they did not possess before. 
Now, what was the system the Commons 
of England might wish to overturn? 
Here Mr. Nicholls read the following 
extract from p. 71 of Mr. Burke's charges 
against Mr. Fox, article 42d, viz. ¢ This 
charge the party of Mr. Fox maintain- 
ed article by article, beginning with the 
first, namely, the interference of peers at 
elections, and their nominating in effect 
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several of the members of the House of 
Commons. In the printed list of griev- 
ances whichthey made out on the occasion 
and in support of their charge, is found 
the borough for which, under lord Fitz- 
william’s influence I now sit. By this re- 
monstrance andits object, they hope to de- 
feat the operation of property in elections, 
and in reality to dissolve the connexion 
and communication of interests which 
makes the Houses of Parliament a mutual 
support to each other. Mr. Fox and the 
friends of the pone are not so igno- 
rant as not to know that peers do not 
interfere in elections as peers, but as 
men of property.—They well know that 
the House of Lords is by itself the feeblest 
part of the constitution; they know that 
the House of Lords is supported only b 

its connexions with the crown and wit 

the House of Commons, and that without 
this double connexion, the Lords could 
not exist a single year. They know, that 


all these parts of our constitution, whilst ' peace may be obtained. 


they are balanced as opposing interests , 
are also connected as friends; otherwise | 
nothing but confusion could be the result : 
of a complex constitution. It is natural, ; 
therefore, that they who wish the common 
destruction of the whole, and of all its 


parts, should contend for their total sepa- 
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House, forbidding peers to interfere ia 
elections. 

Mr. Nicholls said, he was called to order 
unjustly. He spoke against peers inter- 
fering in elections, and ever would. Did 
not Edmund Burke sit in that House no- 
minated by lord Fitzwilliam? Was not 
that a violation of the constitution. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the question before 
the committee was not whether an attack 
should be made upon a peer for an al- 
leged breach of privilege, but whether 
a debate upon the mode of raising a sup- 
ply was the proper time for bringing for- 
ward such a subject. 

Mr. Nicholls persisted in delivering it as 
his opinion, that the continuance of the 
war was not necessary, because ministers 
had evinced no sincere desire for peace. 
He should vote decidedly against the tax. 
He did not think it necessary. He did 
not think the war necessary. Remove 
those great proprietors of boroughs, and 
Dismiss the 

resent ministers, and the war may 
e terminated. There were known to be 
eers confederated in sentiments with Mr. 
Burke. They were the proprietors of bo- 
roughs, which they would not abandon, un- 
less they were forced to do so by the Com- 
mons of England. The very spirit of the 


ration. But as the House of Commons is! tax was unjust. If the continuance of the 


that link which connects both the other | 
parts of the constitution (the Crown and 
the eee, 
isto that link (as it is natural enough 
that their incessant attacks are directed. 
That artificial representation of the peo- 
ple being once discredited and overturned 
all goes to pieces, and nothing but a 
plain French democracy, or arbitrary mo- 
narchy can possibly exist.” In this article 
Mr. Burke clearly admitted, that in Sep- 
tember 1793, he sat in this House under 
the nomination of earl Fitzwilliam; and 
from that same petition and article it far- 
ther appeared, that more than 150 mem- 
bers owed their seats to the nomination of 
peers. Mr. N. then went on to state, 
that lords interfered in elections as 
owners of property, though it was declar- 
ed an high breach of the privileges of 
this House for a peer to interfere at elec- 
tions. 

Earl Temple called to order. He could 
not see what the interest of lord Fitzwil- 
liam had to do with the question under 
discussion. 

Mr. Tierney said, that Mr. Nicholls was 
defending the standing order of that 


war was so indispensable, let the minister 


| come forward with a tax upon landed pro- 
with the mass of the people, it | perty. 


Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that among many other assertions, the 
hon. member had declared it to be his 
opinion, that the war, neither in its begin- 
ning, nor in its continuance, was necessary. 
However extravagant such an assertion 
might appear at any time, it must undoubt- 
edly appear peculiarly so at the present mo- 
ment. The hon. gentleman next directed 
his attack, against those who had, at the 
beginning of the French revolution, ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was grounded, and of 
the objects which it had evidently in con- 
templation ; and he now called on those 
who held those opinions to renounce them 
as obstacles to the restoration of peace. 
And at what moment was it that he wish- 
ed them to renounce their opinions? Wag 
it not at the very moment when those opi- 
nions were supported by a long train of 
facts, and confirmed by every day’s expe- 
rience? Was it not ata moment when the 
French system was working the ruin of 
their own country, and all the other coun- 
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tries, that permitted themselves to he 
dazzled by its false allurements? Our 
rum as a nation, and the destruction 
of our constitution were the main ob- 
jects to which they now directed the 
whole of their exertions; it was the last 
reat labour which remained far their va- 
our and ambition toachieve. Viewing in 
this light the designs of the enemy, how 
could he be precipitate in his endeavours 
for peace ; how could he think of relaxin 
our efforts? Would not the peace which 
was so anxiously looked for, be replete 
with danger to the country; and did not 
the hon. gentleman give still farther proof 
of this danger by telling us that this peace 
would be followed up by a parliamentary 
reform, or in other words, with a reyolu- 
tion? Were we to set at nought all the 
rinciples of religion, of morality, of pru- 
ence, and of policy, that hitherto 
been a bond of union, between the states 
of Europe, and which had moulded them 
together into one family? And for what 
were all these to be sacrificed? Was it 
not in order to conciliate the enemy, to 
promote the cause of parliamentary reform 
and to introduce amongst us universal 
hilanthropy and French liberty? He 
Poped there was no man in that House or 
out of it, who was prepared for such ade- 
gradation. 

Mr. Plumer believed that money must 
be raised in some way, but he did not 
think the mode proposed to be the best. 
It was unjust initsprinciple. Ifthe tax to 
beraised was upon luxuries, an opportunity 
ought to be afforded to persons to re- 
trench those luxuries. He had heard it 
insinuated that no man could talk of peace 
with France and a reform in parliament 
without wishing for a revolution. Now, 
he certainly wished for peace on fair and 
hanourable terms: and when peace had 
been obtained, he wished for.a reform in 
the representation of the people, without 
which he did not think the country could 
be saved. 

Mr. Hobhouse said :—The chancellor of 
the exchequer has, Sir, assigned two mo- 
tives for adopting this novel, and, for 3 
century at least, unprecedented scheme 
of finance. He asserts, that raising the 
supplies within the year will convince the 
cnemy of our energy, and will strike 
terror into their hearts by shewing them, 
that our resources are every way adequate 
to the crisis. He adds at the same time, 
that in adopting this mode, he is influ- 
enced by a regard for posterity. As to 
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the impression to be made upon the 
enemy, I think the effect will be the very 
reverse of that which is desired. 
French must naturally conclude, that the 
fear of depressing our funds still lower; 
is the cause of this deviation from the 
usual mode of borrowing. The measure 
itself, by whatever name it may be called, 
is no other an absolute requisition 
of the tenth of every man’s annual in- 
come. It is founded upon a past assess- 
ment; it leaves no option, but compels 
persons to pay for what they would wish 
to lay aside, and would never have 
adopted, if they could have foreseen so 
severe a contribution. My next objec- 
tion to this measure is, that it will fall 
unequally, Large capitalists, who live 
upon a little, will pay but a trifle; while 
the man who lives in a style equal to his 
rank in life, will be liable to a large 
quota. Indeed, the right han. gentleman 
seems to have anticipated this objection, 
for he declared the other night, that he 
should wish to make the avaricious capi- 
talist pay his proportion, but that he had 
not found in any treatise of political eco- 
nomy, any mode by which property so 
held in hand could be made subject to 
taxation or assessment. But, Sir, if the 
right hon. gentleman does not scruple to 
make use of a declaration as to the ex- 
tent of a man’s income, why should he 
be so scrupulous in having recourse to 8 
declaration as to the extent of his capital ? 
As well might he rely uponthe declaration 
in the one case, as in the other; and 
what difference is there between a com- 
pulsory disclosure of the actual amount 
of a person's whole property, and a re- 
quired statement of income, which leads 
to the knowledge of capital? As to the 
idea that capitalists, inspired by genuine 
patriotism, will voluntarily come forward 
to the relief of the state, that man who 
must be 
strangely ignorant of the nature of the 
human mind, and the force of a rulin 
passion, The inequality of this tax, 
also discernible in its operation upon the 
different classes. Those in the middling 
walks of life will pay a full tenth of their 
income, while thase in the highest will 
pot pay a fifteenth, a twentieth, or even a 
twenty-fifth. The largest sum which is 
paid, at present, by any individual for 
assessed taxes, is 450/. If 450). be the 
highest sum paid for the present assessed 
taxes, and the highest advance required 
be a quadruple, then those who have 8 
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yearly income of 20,000/. and 86 on to 
&0,000/., cannot pay any thing like 4 
tenth. This measure will also fall une- 
qually upon different trades. Many per- 
sons carry on trades in large buildings 
with less profits than those who carry it 
en in small counting-houses; the former 
must contribute a larger proportion than 
the latter. In a word, 1 fear that this 
tax will ruin almost all the trade of the 
country. <A spirit of economy will per- 
vade all ranks. Optional conveniences 
and luxuries will not only be avoided, but 
the scale of necessaries will be as con- 
tracted as possible. If persons deal but 
little, or not at all, in the commodities to 
which they have before been accustomed, 
the tradesman will find his profits dimt- 
nished, and must soon, perhaps, shut ap 
his doors. It has been said, that this tax 
will not affect the poor. I know it is the 
object of the right hon. gentleman’s plan 
to exclude the indigent from its opera- 
tion: he may shelter them from the im- 
mediate, but he cannot from its remote, 
effects. This tax will prevent the diffa- 
sion of that philanthropy for which the 
nation is so justly distinguished. Per- 
sons will no longer have a superfiuity, 
which may enable them to relieve their 
distressed brethren; they must look only 
to provide a sufficiency for the tax-ga- 
therer. A selfish will succeed ¢o that 
generous and compassionate disposition 
which has hitherto marked us as Britons. 
The tax upon wine has occasioned many 
of tlrose who were in the habit of assist- 
ing the poor with wine, to discontinue the 
practice of affording them that help 
ander sickness. Ifa tax, therefore, when 
laid to pay the interest of a loan, pro- 
duced this evil effect, the mischief must 
be greater, when it is designed for the 
discharge both of principal and interest. 
But, in mitigation of these distressing 
consequences, we are desired to remem- 
ber, that this high advance upon the as- 
sessed taxes, is ro more than a tempora 
sacrifice: but should I grant that it will 
expire at the period proposed, I den 
that # is only @ pro tenrpore losa. If 
pey 60%., or 100/., or 200/., or a still 
ger sum than I now pay for assessed 
taxes, might not that amount have been 
rendered a ent productive capital 
for the advantage of myself and family? 
Hitherto, I have considered this tax, as 
far as it affects individuals. I shall now 
endeavour to show the mamer in which 
it will operate upon the public revenue. 
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A spirit of parsimony will také place. 
Some goods will no fongerdbé purchased, 
others but sparingly; and as most goods 
aré taxed to the support of government, 
the old taxes may decrease in produce, 
to a greater amount than the sum intended 
to be raised by the tew. But if this 
additional assessment should answer the 
expectation of the right hon. . agian 
it can be made productive but once. 
Persons having felt the smarting conse- 
quences of a retrospective assessment, 
will avoid every expense which renders 
them liable to assessed taxes, lest, at the 
end of fifteen months after the expiration 
of the year 1798, they should again be 
served as now, and a second time be 
duped. In representing the consequences 
of this tax, 1 have proceeded upon the 
supposition that it cannot be evaded. But _ 
what will be the effect of the allowed de- 
claration? I cannot better describe it 
than by calling to the recolfection of the 
committee, what passed during tle late 
revolutionary proceedings m Holland. 
A loan of the fifth part of the property 
of the country was required by the govern- 
ment, and an interest of 2} per cent was 
to be paid. As landed and public secu- 
rities produced but 24, the Dutch gave a 
fair atrd Nonest testimony of the amoant 
of their fortunes; but when they were 
edie called upon fe advance a tenth 
art, an incipally with a view to { 
the teen of the first exaction, they 
moulded their consciences to the circum 
stances, and a great deal of perjary was 
practised; for it was found that a tenth 
part, which ought to have produced half 
as much asa fifth, did not produce one 
quarter so much. Such are the insepa- 
rable consequences of all forced contri- 
butions, accompanied with declarations, 
iving a claim to exemption or abatement. 
introduce a great deal of falsehood 
and immorality into a country, and but 
very little money into the public coffers. 
If this reasoning be just, the right hon. 
entleman must desist from congratulat- 
ing the nation, that the expense of col- 
lecting will be inconsiderable, because fio 
new officers will be wanting. Innumeéra- 
ble persons must be appointed te receive 
the declarations of those who will be 
ready to affirm that the demand is the 
tenth of their annuat income. To con 
clude, Sir, I wif frankly own, that if % 
could think more favourably of the mi- 
nister’s financial schemes, I should with 
great reluctance, confide to him the ex- 
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penditure of the public money. The 
ministers have, in the speech they put 
into the mouth of their sovereign, recom- 
mended to this House to persevere in the 
same principles and conduct which have 
hitherto been pursued. To this eulogy 
which they have bestowed upon them- 
selves, I can by no means assent. They 
are the authors of all our calamities. By 
intermeddling in the interior concerns of 
other states, they have plunged this coun- 
try unnecessarily and wantonly into a 
ruinous and expensive war, which they 
have been unable to conduct with suc- 
cess, and which they often might have 
terminated with honour and advantage— 
they have attempted to bully foreign na- 
tions into a compliance with their de- 
mand to make common cause with us 
against France; but, upon the least show 
of resistance, have withdrawn their inef- 
fectual menace—they have borrowed 
upon the most exorbitant terms, and 
spent with the greatest profusion; so that 
a vast addition is made to our public 
debt, and an immense lad of taxes 
thrown upon the people—they have sub- 
sidized many of the European courts, in 
order to enable faithless potentates to 
fight their own battles, and defend their 
own territories ; and have sent money out: 
of the country without the consent, and 
even during the sitting, of parliament— 
they have introduced a system of es- 
pionage, of setting man against man, and 

rother against brother—they have in- 
vaded the just liberty of speech, and of 
the press—and have cut off from the 
lower classes their only source of politi- 
cal information. Can you wonder, Sir, 
that, feeling these sentiments so strongly 
as I do, I should be unwilling to trust the 
public purse in the hands of the present 
administration? After the observations 
which I have made, it is almost needless 
to. add, that I shall give my hearty nega- 
tive to the proposed resolutions. 

Mr. Pierrepont said, that some part of 
the puolic burthens should be borne b 
the royal family and their dependents. If 
they would come forward it would have a 
good effect. Theugh the sum could not 
be much, it would endear them to their 
country. | 

Colonel Wood wondered to hear any 
difference of opinion, relative to the ne- 
cessity of great and extraordinary supplies, 
after the present government of France 
had not only declared their intentions to 
subvert the liberties aad destroy the con- 
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stitution and government of this country, 
but held out the plunder of its inhabitants. 
as an excitement to their soldiery to em- 
bark in their mad and frantic expeditions. 
He proposed that no person, whose pro- 
perty, whether in lands, bonds, funds, 
goods, or whatever else, was under 5,000/. 
should be called on for any further pub- 
lic contribution than the present taxes 
and assessments, but that every person, 
whose property exceeded (or, we pre- 
sume amounted to,) that sum, should be 
required to contribute a certain propor- 
tion of this property, whether a half per 
cent or one per cent as might be adequate 
to the services of the state, in lieu of all 
taxes and assessments whatever. He cal- 
culated the whole property of this king- 
dom at two thousand millions; a very 
small per centage on as much of which as 
was divided among proprietors of 5,000/. 
would soon relieve this country from all 
her embarrassments. 

Mr. Tierney, after attacking Mr. Pitt 
for deserting, and Mr. Windham for per- 
severing in hostility to all principles of 
political or parliamentary reform, and 
charging the former with many errors and 
blunders in matters of taxation and fi- 
nance, said, that with all our professed 
hatred to French principles, our ministers 
were following the French system. A 
noble lord who spoke in this debate, had 
said in as many words “ Let us attack the 
capitalists.’ The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when another hon. mem- 
ber proposed the sale of the crown and 
forest lands. ‘This was really proceeding 
upon French principles : for it was saying 
to the people of this country, that govern- 
ment would have, at all events, one tenth 
of the property of every man in the king- 
dom. He saw no reason why it might 
not be followed up with a demand of one- 
eighth, then a sixth, afterwards a_ half, 
perhaps, and finally the whole. The prin- 
ciple certainly led to that. Before he 
consented to take money out of the pockets 
of the English people, he ought tobe well 
assured that it would be fairly applied for 
their interests by a good English adminis- 
tration. Above all, he ought to be well 
assured, that those in the highest stations 
were ready to set to the lowest a patriotic 
example. Instead of this, he saw, every 
man who possessed place, pension, or 8i- 
necure emolument, carving, not for the 
public interest, but his own. Impressed 
with these sentiments, he must give the 
propositions a decided negative. 
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The Speaker said, he was confident that 
many persons of affluent fortunes, sensible 
of the regard and delicacy which were ma- 
nifested in not searching too minutely 
into capital, would come voluntarily for- 
ward to make such a contribution above 
the amount of the class of their assessment 
as should be equal to their real property. 
A clause, giving such persons such an o 
pone: might be introduced into the 

ill. 


The Committee then divided on the first 
resolution: Ayes, 214; Noes, 15. The 
other resolutions were then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Nicholls’s Motion for a 
Taz on Placemen.| Dec. 8. Mr. Nicholls 
rose and said:—In pursuance of notice, 
I rise to move a resolution for applying 
certain parts of the emoluments of certain 


offices to the public service during the 


war. In the motion I have to submit, I 
follow a precedent. It is a measure that 
was adopted in the reign of William and 
Mary. I have no animosity to placemen 
and pensioners; many of them may ren- 
der great service to their country. I 
wish not to take any thing away from par- 
ticular offices which 1 shall hereafter men- 
tion. It was said on a former night, that 
there wae no difference between the emo- 
luments of an office and the estate of a 
private gentleman, that the one was as 
much property as the other. I shall not 
enter on the discussion of that subject 
now. There are two sorts of places: one 
dependent on the pleasure of the crown; the 
other inde pendent of it. As to offices 
that are dependent on the pleasure of the 
crown, they may besaidto be fairly enjoyed 
because they are supposed to be derek ent 
on the talents of the person who enjoys 
them ; but in time of public emergency, 
they may be as fairly diminished as the 
income of any other person is diminished 
by taxes. The public have a right to say 
to a person holding a place, “ True it is 
that your salary was such as we wished 
you to possess when we ourselves were af- 
fluent, but now circumstance are so altered 
that really we cannot now afford it.” As 
to offices in which the grantee has a free- 
hold interest, it is observable, that in the 
time of William and Mary there was no 
difference made between them and those 
that were held at the pleasure of the crown. 
I think there ought to be a distinction: 
and therefore the resolution which I shall 
submit will refer only to those offices which 
are held at the pleasure of the crown. 
(VOL. XXXITII.} 
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Another difference which I intend to 
make, is, in the sum on which the resolu- 
tion should attach. Instead of 500/., L 
se Prono 2,000/. With these variations 
the resolution will be in every other re= 
wi the same as that which passed the 

ouse of Commons in the time of William 
and Mary nemine contradicente; and the, 
reason which was then alleged for it was, 
that owing to the great expenses of the 
war, it was necessary to the public ser 
vice. If it wasn then, I presume 
it will hardly be disputed it is necessary 
now. I do not consider this as any great 
public resource for carrying on the war, 
although in that respect it is not incon- 
siderable; but if I succeed in this, I intend 
to follow it up with others res spe, 

nsivns and the application of the civi 
ist. I think there are many men about 
the chancellor of the exchequer whose 
views ought to be changed; and who 
should be placed in a situation, in which 
they shall be interested in terminating the 
war. The right hon. gentleman sees 
about him a number of contractors, and 
money monopolists, who are all of them, 
interested in the continuance of this war. 
It is upon this principle, more than as a 
resource of revenue, tbst I bring forward 
this subject._He concluded with moving, 
‘¢ That it is the opinion of this committee 
that the Salaries, Fees, and Pe: quisites, 
of all the Offices under the Crown shall be 
applied to the use of the war, except such 
as amount to 2,000/., per annum, which 
are to be allowed to all officers whose Sa- 
laries, Fees, and Perquisites, at present 
exceed 2,000/. per annum. And also ex~ 
cept that of the Lord Chancellor, and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Judges, Foreign Ministers, and the com- 
missioned officers of His Majesty’s Fleet 
and Armies, or any persons who have 
a freehold interest in their respective 
offices.” 

Mr. Pitt said:—Before I proceed to 
trouble the committee with such observa- 
tions as occur to me on the resolution 
proposed by the hon. gentleman, and on 
the principles he has laid down in his 
speech, it may perhaps be not altogether 
foreign to the purpose, to suggest to him 
the probability that: the resolution, if it 
means any thing at all, does not exactl 
mean what the hon. gentleman intended. 
As I understand it, it amounts simply to 


‘this, that all salaries of office, but those of 


2,000. a year value, with the exception 
of the lord chancellor, the Speaker of the 
[4 A] 
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House of Commons, the judges, and some 
others, shall be applied to the use of the 
war. If I comprehend it right, what does 
it import but that all salaries from 2,000. 
upwards are to be reduced to 2,000/. ; and 
all from 2,000/. downwards, are to be en- 
tirely taken away? 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the resolution 
was misunderstood by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and that the wording did 
not justify the right hon. gentleman’s inter- 
pretation of it. 

. A general cry of “read, read!” The 
clerk then read the resolution, which pro- 
duced a general laugh. 

_ Mr. Nicholls said, he certainly did not 
mean that the resolution should extend to 
salaries under 2,000/. a year. 

Mr. Pitt said:—As the hon. gentleman 
confines himself to those who possess sa- 
laries of more than 2,000/. a year, I will 
state shortly to the committee my reasons 
for thinking that idea no less absurd than 
the other. The hon. gentleman proposes 
the tax as a resource for the expenses of 
the war, and has taken with one compre- 
hensive sweep of his compass, all offices 
from 2,000/. a year up to 9,000/. without 
any scale of gradation. But while he 
comes forward with this as aresource, why 
does he not'state to the committee what he 
would expect to draw from it? Hashecon- 
sidered how much these offices above 2,0004. 
year may amount to inthe gross? Let 
us consider, upon the broad basis of prin- 
giple and sound policy, the scale of con- 
tribution proposed by the hon. gentleman. 
Will it be said that there are no qualifying 
circumstances which keep pace with the 
yarious gradations of salary, and render 
the higher proportionate to those helow? 
Will it be contended that there is no dis- 
tinction in situation between those who 
have salaries of 2,000/. a year, and those 
who have twice as much? Is there no 
difference in the importance of the trust, 
in the labour, in the talents, in the qualifi- 
cations, in the responsibility, and in the 
class of life in which they stand? Is there 
no allowance to be made for such circum- 
stances? Will the hon. gentleman, in the 
fullness of his equitable economy, say, 
that the same gradation ought not to be 
observed in taxing office, as in taxing 
property? And if not how will he be 
able to account for dealing out such un- 
equal measure as he has attempted in these 
two cases? Inveighing against the dispro- 
portion of the assessed taxes to the pro- 
perty of the several classes taxcd, and yet 
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holding forth a plan of indiscriminate 
taxation, sweeping down all to a level ex- 
acting from an office of 2,500 a year, one- 
fifth; from an office of 4,000/., one half; 
from one of 6,000/., two thirds.—Sir, ac- 
cording to my notion of the nature of 
taxation, this is a principle which cannot 
be for a moment supported. But the 
principle on which I chiefly rest my ob- 
jection to the taxing of office, is this: 
that official income is less than any 
other species of income, given for the 
private enjoyment or personal gratification 
of those who possess it. To those who 
view them abstractedly, the situation of 
persons high in office appears splendid, 
and envy and malignity attribute to them 
an excess of private gratification they 
never experience, and of personal repose 
which they never enjoy. The situation 
of a younger brother, whose public station 
confers upon him the means, and induces 
the necessity of maintaining an appear- 
ance equal to those of large hereditar 

rank and property, is looked up to with 
stupid malevolence; and viewed with an 
eyc of envious exaggeration ; but any one 
who looks to their situation with impar- 
tial views, and attentively examines how 
much of their incomes is applied to per- 
sonal gratification, will find that, in this 
respect, they are much below the general 
class of opulent society; that the far 
greater part of their expenditure is a tri- 
bute to the station they fill, and to that 
appearance which it is necessary for them 
to assume, in order to maintain an equa- 
wealth 
have elevated to the highest ranks in the 
community. If in a free country like this, 
the persons who fill the offices of the 
highest trust and responsibility were to 
be selected as objects of taxation, it 
would indeed be extraordinary. But 
if it were so, and in the evil spirit 
of such a principle, they were to be 
divested of their incomes, and with it 
exempted from the necessity of preserving 
the splendor of their appearance, what 
would they lose? Nothing intrinsically 
gratifying; no, not one hour’s personal 
enjoyment out of the four and tweaty 
would be abridged by such a defalcation ; 
but how far they ought to be taxed, as a 
political question, is a subject worth con- 
sideration. Before any class or species of 
income can with justice, or policy or prue 
dence be selected for taxation, the person 
who proposes to select them ought to be 
able to show either that they are already 
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too lightly taxed, or that they are, from 
their distmet circumstances objects pecu- 
liarly fitted for great and extraordinary 
barthens. In laying the taxes for the sup- 
plies of the present year, the criterion 
that has been chosen is the former as- 
sessed taxes, hable to certain excep- 
tions, mocifications, and deductions; and 
this criterion has been selected as the 
best possible mode of apportioning the 
tax to tangible property of every denomi- 
nation. Now, Sir, I should be glad to 
hear what regulation in that tax goes to 
exclude the property of persons in office 
from assessment. Is the income of gen- 
tlemen in office less tangible than that of 
other persons? Is a smaller portion of 
their income than of the income of gen- 
tlemen whose opulence is not the fruit of 
their own labour, but is protected and se- 
cured to them by law as the fruits of their 
progenitors industry, spent in objects of 
taxation? Nay, do they not spend much 
more? And shall it be said, that while 
in the form of that great expenditure ne- 
cessarily attached to their station, they 
pay more of the ordinary taxes in propor- 
tion, than any other class in society, they 
shall be studiously marked out as objects 
ef oppressive taxatiorr in another way? 
Is there any reason why a man labouring 
for his income shall be more taxcd than 
the man who possesses an independent 
landed property? Or rather, as, on the 
contrary, such an income is much less 
durable, subject to larger compulsory ex- 

nditure, and attended with a heavy 
duty, should not the distinction, if any 
there were, be in his favour? In every 
tax upon consumption, in every sump- 
tuary tax, the man in office contributes at 
least as much as any other in the state, 
and I believe it can hardly be maintained 
that he ought to contribute more.—- The 
only argument that seems to impress the 
hon. gentleman as being of real weight in 
favour of his motion is, that it will interest 
ministers in making peace, and although 
he has this night lowered his tone, and 
assumed a milder mode of expression, he 
at first did certainly mention the tax asa 
threat ; for he said, that if I persisted in 
my plan of assessed taxes, he would per- 
sist in bringing forward this proposition. 
It was evidently, then, a menace; for if 
he had any true reason to offer for taxing 
salaries of office, why should his bringing 
it forward depend upon my refraining from 
bringing forward my taxes? But now 
that menace is laid aside, and it is taken 
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up 88 a punishment on ministers for past 
etrors, or a correction for future ones. 
Bat is this the principle of the boastful 
patriot, the reformer? Is this the extent 
of his purity, to avow that he brings for- 
ward & measure, not on the broad bottom 
of its own merit, but with a view to give 
ministers so great an interest in the at- 
tainment of peace, as would induce them, 
without consideration of the means or the 
consequences, and without regard to their 
public duty, but merely for their own pri- 
vate purposes, to obtain a peace? If the 
war has been commenced in error, prose- 
cuted with feebleness, and continued in 
corrupt obstinacy, do not adopt a bad 
measure to punish the authors of it, or to 
correct their future conduct, but address 
the king to remove them from his coun- 
cils. Do not make the private interest of 
ministers a temptation to them to be 
guilty of a violation of their public faith 
and a breach of their duty, and from 
sordid, corrupt, and undue motives, to 
sacrifice the dearest interests of their 
country. 

Mr. Curwen said, that in the present si- 
tuation of the country every man was 
called upon to make sacrifices, and the 
struggle we had to maintain could alone 
be supported by economy in our expendi- 
ture. He was not disposed, however, to 
support the motion in its present shape ; 
but if the right hon. gentleman would 
come forward with some such proposition, 
though the sum which would come in aid 
of the public service might be small, the 
feeling which it would inspire m the coun- 
try would be of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
that though the extravagance and absur- 
dity of the motion had already been so 
successfully exposed, he could not help 
making a few remarks upon some of the 
pounce that had been Jaid down. ‘The 

on, gentleman tells us that his object is 
not to raise revenue: that his motion is 
| intended for other purposes. What, then, 
were those purposes? Why, the hon. 
| gentleman is desirous of peace, and he 
therefore proposes to subject ministers to 
a fine, while the war continues! This was 
a whimsical idea sure enough, especially 
when it was considered, that the senti- 
ments of the House and of the country 
had already been expressed upon the sub- 
ject, and when it was manifest that peace 
at present could not be obtained. The 
hon. gentleman, knowing the sentiments 
the House, seemed desirous to entrap 
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sentiments, to draw them into a concur- 
rence with that wish for peace which he 
felt, even contrary to their judgment. It 
was something like the mode recom- 
mended to little boys to catch birds by 
throwing saJt upon their tails—to do that 
which was io fact no longer wanted. The 
hon. gentleman, knowing that he could 
not catch the House any other way, was 
anxious to puzzle and perplex them, and 
draw them by throwing salt upon their 
tails, to do that which would be equally 
inconsistent with their sentiments, and 
with his own. But then came the hon. 

entleman’s great question of general po- 
Ricy. As the hon. gentleman, however, 
was an advocate for the new principles of 

overnment, and a zealous partisan of re- 
form, it really might have been expected 
that his great scheme of policy would 
have been a little more dignified in design, 
and somewhat more unexceptionable in 
point of morality. To ensure purity by 
giving men a corrupt interest, was, in 
truth, a very whimsical idea for a refor- 
mer; and to give judges a bias in favour 
of one side, was indeed a strange way of 
procuring an impartial decision! Such a 
plan was neither wise in point of policy, 
nor great in conception. Did the bon. 
gentleman really think that a few hundred 
pounds to men, who if so corrupt as they 
were represented, had so many tempta- 
tions to withstand, gnd such means of 
making up for what might thus be taken 
from them, could be an object to influence 
their conduct against their judgment? By 
what scale the hon. gentleman judged he 
could not comprehend, when he imagined 
that those men whose power was de- 
scribed as equal to involve whole nations 
in war, and to prolong it at their pleasure, 
.were to be induced to change their system 
for the consideration of a few hundred 
pouns But the rulers of states were to 
ave an interest in preserving peace! 
This desire of peace, if it could be 
‘made universal among the rulers of 
States, might, perhaps, be of some ad- 
vantage in preserving general tranquil- 
lity; but if not, to make it the particular 
interest of the rulers of a particular state 
to cultivate peace, might ultimately sub- 
ject that{state to the most unjust claims, to 
‘unprovoked aggressions, and to the most 
partial injustice. Till the hon. gentleman 
could make the mild, pacific, just, and con- 
ciliatory spirit of the French republic uni- 
yersal, he feared we must go on as we had 


in their judgment as to the necessity of 
war ; but as to the general proposition, it 
could scarcely be doubted, that the evils 
of war might, in the comparison, be less 
than the evils of not going to war. There 
were, then, such ee as just and neces- 
sary wars. Nay, the hon. gentleman him- 
self must assent to the general propo- 
sition; for he was, no doubt, convinced, 
that such was the nature of the war which 
France now waged against this country. 
The evils of war might, then, be less than 
the evils of not going to war, and there- 
fore might be necessary. Necessary they 
might not be in that sense that nations 
might be compelled to go to war. Thus, 
for instance, (what the hon. gentleman 
probably would recommend) an ambas- 
sador might be forced into France, and 
peace procured, by an unconditional sub- 
mission to every thing which the enemy 
might exact. He hoped, however, that 
the country would uot be up, or rather 
down, to such a proceeding. It being 
evident, then, that we could not be sure 
that war would not be necessary, it 
certainly would be unwise to make it 
the interest of rulers not to go to war, 
whatever might be, the necessity on which | 
they were placed. He cid not know 
even, that the greatest danger was, that 
the rulers ofa country would be prone to 
war. The evils of war were more obvious, 
more present, more alarming to the ima- 
gination than the evils that might arise from 
not going to war. The latter required 
more consideration, more reflection, a 
greater regard for the interest of poste- 
rity, because they were more distant. He 
did not see, therefore, why there should 
be such danger of rulers being more in- 
clined to war than peace. As a general 
proposition, then, nothing could be worse 
founded than the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman. Indeed, he wondered how so 
weak a measure could come from a per- 
son of the hon. gentleman’s gravity and 
knowledge. Surely the hon. gentleman 
had unknowingly received a fee which had 
biassed his understanding; surely, he had 
allowed his zeal for peace to mislead his 
judgment. and had therefore reyersed the | 
general rule in order to make it apply to 
this particular case.—An hon. gentleman 
had said, that though such a measure as 
that proposed might be little to the reve- 
nue, it would be of infinite advantage by 
the feeling which it would inspire in the 
country. The hon. gentleman confesses 
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that the measure would not remove any 
of the burthens which the people feel ; 
consequently, in this respect, it would be 
a complete delusion. What, then, would 
be its effect? The people would not thank 
the hon. gentleman for such a measure. 
If it is meant that they would be glad to 
see others pay because they pay them- 
selves, this was a feeling which ought not 
to be gratified. By such paltry acts as 
these it was sometimes attempted to in- 
flame, sometimes to cajole, the people. 
ne feeling by such means he was not 
willing to excite. He utterly disclaimed 
all share in practising such artifices and 
delusions.—Something was said about the 
difference between the salaries of office 
and incomes arising from a landed estate. 
Upon this point his right hon. friend had 
given sufficient explanation. By the lan- 
guage which was sometimes held upon the 
subject, and the allusions to the burthens 
which the poor and the rich respectively 
sustained, it seemed as if gentlemen 
thought the rich felt no share of the bur- 
then, but that wars were a kind of show 
for their amusement. If it was to be al- 
ways said the rich should support the 
whole burthen, it would not be those who 
derived income from land who would be 
most obnoxious to the poorer classes, and 
it would be much easier to persuade them 
upon the hypothesis that the rich should 
pay all, that those who had landed pro- 
petty ought to pay more than those who 

ad salaries, and were supposed to per- 
form some labour in return tor it. on 
these points of general doctrine he had 
thought it important to say something, ra- 
ther as they rose out of the motion than 
were necessary to the discussion of it in its 
coe shape. The doctrines which had 

een urged in favour of the motion he con- 
ceived to be extremely mischievous, and 
therefore it was the more important that 
they should be examined. It had been 
stated rather in a particular manner, as an 
objection to speeches in that House, that 
they contained addresses to the passions. 
The addresses thus censured, however, 
were not addresses to the low passions; 
they were not directed to the illiterate, to 
those who from their situation were dis- 
qualified to decide great and important 
questions. They were addresses to the 
passions be Sy the understanding, and 
were calculated to rouse indignation against 
that which merited indignation. Addresses 
which appealed to the low passions, which 
appealed to them without at all applying 
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to the understanding—addresses to the il- 
literate, to those who could not _ e and 
decide upon the questions to which they 
related, were such as he must reprobate in 
the severest manner. 

Mr. Tierney said, that gentlemen on 
the other side seemed rather to have- 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
indulge in invective against his hon. friend, 
who, by the candour of his proceeding, 
had so little deserved it, than to speak to 
the motion itself. He would ask the 
House, whether his hon. friend had treated 
the subject in such a manner as to call 
forth reprehension? In opening the sub- 
ject he had made no appeal) to the pas- 
sion, and altogether had not detained the 
House five minutes. His hon. friend bad 
not, perhaps, sufficiently considered the 
shape in which his motion was made; but 
his intentions were good, and the princi- 
ples by which those intentions were 
guided well founded. To the latter, what- 
ever ridicule he might incur, he was 
ready to subscribe. Those principles 
might be subject of merriment to gentle- 
men on the other side: the mirth of these 
gentlemen was so much in unison with the 
temper of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that when he smiled he was not surprised 
that they laughed. The resolution, which 
with a mere error of transcription, formed 
the model of the present motion, bad been 
passed in times fully as good as the pre- 
sent, and by a parliament—no offence to 
the present—fully as much enlightened. 
He could not see, therefore, what reason 
there was for the sneer which the right 
hon. gentleman had indulged. It certainly 
was the intention of his hon. friend, if the 
principle had been recognised, to have ap- 
plied it in different gradations to parti- 
cular cases. For his part, he never con- 
sidered the measure in the nature of a pu- 
nishment, nor would he countenance such 
anidea. He agreed that a Jiberal allowance 
should be aed to those who discharged 
great public offices. He had never given 
a vote with greater pleasure than that 
which he gave the last time he had the ho- 
nour of being in parliament, to increase 
the salary of the gentleman who so ho- 
nourably filled the chair of that House. 
Still, however, he could not help feeling 
indignation when he saw the allowances 
of office perverted, and the emoluments of 
men increasing with the war: nor was his 
indignation lessened when he heard such 
things defended by the right hon. gentle- 
man in whose office they existed. His 
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object was to prevent the right hon. gen- 
tleman from baiting his trap with these 
cheese parings, and from drawing his 
candle across the House to bring the rats 
to any side he chose. He agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman, that those who pos- 
sessed high salaries of office would feel the 
burthens that were to be imposed on the 
country. For his own part, he could not 
su the motion unless it were modified. 
Where great abilities were placed in a high 
situation, and where they came into it 
without any other means of supporting 
the rank to which it belonged, great sa- 
laries should be given; but when the sa- 
lary of office was a gratuity, was a hoard, 
and an undiminished source of gain to a 
person who brought a large fortune into a 
public situation, the case was very diffe- 
rent. A noble lord (earl Temple) had 
boasted of his stake in the country, and 
had talked loudly for the continuance of 
the war. The connexions of that noble 
lord had certainlya very considerable stake 
in the continuance of the war. A noble 
marquis (Buckingham), not a member of 
the cabinet, had a very lucrative office, 
the profits of which rose very consider- 
ably by the war. When such was the 
case, he was not surprised to see the re- 
lations of those who profited so much by 
the war so strenuous in its support. When 
gentlemen argued against the motion as a 
strange way of compelling the cabinet to 
peace by taking from tliem a few hundred 
pounds, they argued against that which 
never was thought of. It never was ima- 
gined that the cabinet could be influenced 
by the loss of a few hundred pounds; but 
it was thought, that to take away the pro- 
fits they derived from the system might 
have considerable weight upon many who 
were its gis 9 Sala Such, certainly, was 
the case with many. In the article of bar- 
racks, was there not an extravagant num- 
ber of appointments arising out of the war 
for the advantage of its partisans? Was 
not the Transport office interested in the 
continuance of the war? Was not the of- 
fice of War secretary intcrested in the conti- 
nuance of the war, to which it owed its ex- 
istence? Was there not something inthe 
consideration, that with the end of the war 
their profits would be diminished, suffici- 
ent to warp the understanding ? On these 
grounds he hoped his hon. friend would 
bring forward this subject in another shape. 
He could not vote for the motion as an ab- 
stract measure ; but when the times were 
such as to call for a tenth part of the in- 
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come of individuals, it was the duty of the 


House to take care that, by the very ope- 


ration of the war, the incomes of certain 
men should not rise to ten times more than 


they would be im time of peace. He did 
wish that the a should be convinced 


that those in office had a fellow feeling 


with them. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 


Debate in the Commons on the Assessed 
Tazes Bill.] Dec. 7. Mr. Pitt brought 
in a Bill * for granting to his Majesty 
certain additional Duties on the amount 
of certain Duties now charged by Assess: 
ment for a time to be limited.” The 
Bill was read a first time. | 


Dec. 14. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Wigley said, he would state to 
the House some of the objections to the 
bill which arose in his mind. At the 
opening of the session, the Speech from 
the throne stated, that the resources of 
the country were ample; yet the present 
measure went the length of saying, in 
contradiction to that speech, that the 
funding system was exhausted, and that 
the people must submit to a novel and 
oppressive mode of taxation. Sorry he 
was to find that it was the right hon. gens 
tleman’s intention obstinately to persist 
in @ measure so impolitic and unjust.— 
(Mr. Wigley was here interrupted by @ 
burst of applause and clapping of hands 
in the lobby, with a cry of Clear the 
lobby,” occasioned by Mr. Fox’s passing 
through to the House. Every one in the 
gallery rose as with one impulse, and the 
effect seemed to communicate itself to 
the House. ]— Mr. Wigley proceeded. He 
earnestly exhorted the House, before 
they pledged themselves to the principle 
of the bill by agreeing to its being read a 
second time, to call the collectors of the 
revenue before the House, in order to 
their being examined at the bar. Their 
report, he was sure, would induce the 
chancellor of the exchequer to abandon 
the scheme altogether. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, he had received 
the unanimous instructions of his con- 
stituents to oppose the bill. Were he 
to speak his own sentiments, he would 
wish the bill to go to a committee, in order 
to see how far it might be rendered pala- 
table ; but his constituents in their instruc- 
tions had been so carnest and unanimous, 
that he must give the motion a decided 
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negative. He believed that the men of 
property throughout the country were 
willing to come forward with liberal con- 
tributions in support of the war, if mea- 
sures were taken to diffuse the tax more 
equally. He could not help thinking that 
the bill was misunderstood by the pecple. 
They considered it as a tax upon the ar- 
ticles which were assessed, and had there. 
fore come to the resolution to discontinue 
the use of them, or, at least, to diminish 
the consumption. ‘The circumstance of 
so many watchmakers and coachmakers 
being put out of employment should sug- 
gest to the minister the necessity of con- 
sidering how far the tax might induce the 
people to leave off the use of those arti- 
cles. The tax might be made productive 
for one year, but the next year the exemp- 
tions would be so numerous that the 
greater part of the tax would be done 
away. Ashe thought that there existed 
less exceptionable means of accomplish- 
ing the end proposed he wished the bill 
to be postponed. On the great funda- 
mental principle of the bill he completely 
coincided with the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; for he was convinced of the 
great advantage of raising «a large sum 
within the year, and if he thought there 
was no other mode of accomplishing it 
but the one now under consideration, he 
would adopt it without hesitation. 

Mr. Yorke said, that from the first mo- 
ment that he had been able to think on 
any political subject, he had adopted the 
opinion laid down in an old book, that it 
was his duty to do every thing that could 
tend to “abate the pride, assuage the 
malice, and confound the devices of our 
enemies.” In the true spirit of this old 

rinciple, he had supported ministers, 
beitig convinced from the outset of the 
contest, that the war was just, necessary, 
and unavoidable, and that we had nothing 
left for us to do with an enemy that sought 
our utter destruction, but to grapple and 
fight it out manfully. He felt as much as 
any man the burthens of the people, and 
wished to lessen them. But the present 
was a contest in which a lesser evil must 
be endured, in order to avoid a greater, 
and in which every man who had any pro- 
perty was called upon to contribute a share 
of it to the defence of the country. For 
his own part, he was willing to spend his 
last shilling, and shed the last drop of his 
blood to defend the country against the 
designs of France. In his opinion, the 
bill must pass in some shape or other, if 
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they hoped for national security. It was 
said, it would be extremely burthcnsome. 
This he would not deny; but in return 
would put it to the House, whether it was 
better to endure that burthen tor the de- 
fence of their property, or wait till the 
French came to take it by force out of their 
pockets, and to annihilate their commerce, 
the sole source of their prosperity. As 
the right hon. gentleman on the other 
side (Mr. Fox) had been removed for 
some time from public life, he had had 
time to read the history of what had lately 
passed in Europe. He would be glad to 
hear what the right hon. gentleman had 
to say with respect to the design of re- 
lieving the funds. He had often heard 
him expatiate on that subject with plea- 
sure; because he had always spoke in 
favour of that plan. He concluded with 
reprobating, as unconstitutional, the doce 
trine of members of parliament being 
guided by the instructions of their constis 
tuents. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the taxation pro- 
posed stopped short where it ought to be- 
gin, namely, at wealth and opulence, leav- 
ing the greater part of the weight upon 
the middling classes, who were least able 
to support it. It was the most unwise, 
unjust, impolitic, and cruel measure, that 
he had ever heard of, and would not only 
be oppressive in its operation, but inef- 
fectual to its proposed end; it would not 
only crush the people, but destroy the 
revenue, by lessening the consumption of 
taxable commodities, and diminishing the 
quantity of productive labour and of the 
materials used init. So far from relieving 
the funds, it would give them a fatal 
wound, by taking away the source from 
which the interest of the funds was sup- 
plied, and rendering it impossible to pay 
the dividends. ‘The plan was not only 
inexpcdient, but absolutely impracticable, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer 
knew it. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that when he 
considered that this bill affected less than 
800,000 persons, and that out of that 
800,000, 400,000 were but slightly af- 
fected, he would ask the House whether, 
if aloan were raised by the ordinary mode, 
and provisions made for the payment of 
the interest by duties on articles of con- 
sumption, the burthen would not fall 
three times higher upon the lower classes 
than they would by this bill? With respect 
to the higher classes, it was a question 
whether they did not begin too low. But 
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- it had been said, that the lower orders, 

though not taxed, would suffer indirectly, 

through the destruction of commerce.. 

Persons in considering this part of the 

question, often confuunded two things 

totally distinct in themeelves—particular 

trades and general commerce. It was im- 

possible to devise any system which might 

not bear harder upon any one particular 

branch than another. The question, there- 

fore, resolved itself ica into this— 

Whether commercial capital was un- 

touched—whether general commerce was 

crippled or diminished, whatever might be 

the effect upon a particular trade?—A 

distinction had been taken between pro- 

ductive and unproductive labour; and it | 
was @ question, whether the operation of ; 
this tax might not benefit the public, by 

turning unproductive into productive la- 

bour? This brought him to the consi- 

deration of the principles of all taxation: 

taxes must bear upon either necessaries 

or Juxuries, or upon articles partaking the 

nature of both. The orders of men were, 

the poor consuming the necessaries, the 

rich consuming the luxuries, and the 

middle ranks, or poorer gentry, who used 

the articles of the middle class. It was 

the policy of taxation to impose no, or 

but a small, burthen upon the poor; and 

from the articles of luxury alone con- 

sumed by the rich, there could not be 

sufficient collected for the purposes of re- 

venue: it must therefore fall upon the 

middle classes of life; the poorer gentry | 
must feel it; and the objection, therefore, 
did not apply to this measure exclusively, 
but to every system of taxation.—He was 
of opinion that the funding system was a 
great cause of the wealth and power of 
this country. It was a discovery which 
had been attended with the most benefi- 
cial consequences. But to preserve the 
benefits of that system, it must be con- 
fined within certain bounds; and this he 
understood to be the plan of his right hon. 
friend. Nothing could give a deeper 
wound to the prosperity of the country, 
or more effectually destroy individual com- 
fort, than any disaster to the funded sys- 
tem. The question, therefore, was, whe- 
ther we would submit to temporary incon- 
veniences, to keep up that which had 
hitherto supported the power and wealth 
of the country? He was satisfied that 
to raise a considerable part of the supply 
for the year within the year itself was the 
best for the public, and eventually best 
for the individual. ; 


ee 
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Mr. Alderman Lushington felt the ne- 
cessity of supporting the war with a libe- 
ral supply, but when he saw a measure of 
dangerous tendency brought forward, he 
must resist it. Throughout the war he 
had concurred with ministers; and had 
endeavoured to impress on the minds of the 
people the necessity of repressing the at- 
tempts ofthe French revolutionists to infuse 
their dangerous principles into the bosoms 
of Englishmen. The present bill was in- 
tended to make provision for that purpose, 
by raising a lerge sum in the course of 
the year for the purpose of lightening the 
funds and keeping them more clear for 
future emergencies. He conceived the 
principle of the measure just; but great 
caution was required in carrying it into 
practice, and accommodating it to the in- 
finite variety of circumstances it might ine 
volve. The policy of the present time, 
suggested that the staff of the country 
was in the class called the lower. The 
were happy in the protection they found, 
and blessed that constitution which se- 
cured to them the comforts they enjoyed, 
but if those comforts were contracted 
they would cease to bless. He therefore 
hoped that such modifications would be 
introduced as would show the people that 
the tax would fall in proportion to the 
property of the person taxed. He was 
instructed to resist the principle of the 
bill, but he held it to be good, and was of 
opinion, that until the ambition of France 
was considerably abated, we must do every 
thing to check her, or fall a sacrifice to 
her wicked designs. 

Mr. Sheridan said:—Sir; when any 
stranger, or person who has been a long 
time absent, first enters a house of any 
establishment, it is the ordinary custom 
for the master of the house to do the ce- 
remonies of the place, and welcome him 
on his arrival with some expression of 
pleasure or politeness, as a mark of hos- 
pitality. In this House, I know, Sir, there 
can be no master; but if there were any 
I am sure it is not the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Yorke) who has taken upon himself 
with such officious kindness to act that 
part, and to hail, with compliments so 
truly worthy of himself, the arrival of my 
right hon. friend and myself. I cannot 
help thanking the hon. gentleman for his 
politeness, though ay prentue would be 
of a warmer kind, if the hon. gentleman 
had not, under the form of predicting, 
taken upon him to prescribe what ought 
to be our conduct now that wehave come. 
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Whether we were or were not right in ab- 
senting ourselves, is a question, which can- 
not properly come before the House, but 
must rest with our consciences and feel- 
ings, and be canvassed only by ourselves 
and our constituents.—-I will not now en- 
ter into a discussion of the question, whe- 
ther the war was just, or necessary ; for I 
hope to see the day, and that not a very 
distant one, when it will undergo full con- 
sideration. Anhon. gentleman has asked 
whether we will carry this measure through 
the House, or leave the French to tear the 
money from our pockets? If this were the 
only alternative, I hope, and I most sin- 
cerely believe, there is not a man in the 
country, let the minister be who he may, 
that would hesitate to support him in the 
prosecution of the war with purse, hand 
and heart. If there be any who would re- 
fuse, in such a@ cause, to expend the last 
shilling of his property, and shed the last 
drop of his blood, he is not to be found 
among those who, from the beginning, 
have opposed the war, as being equally 
absurd and unjust. If France looks for 
friends and abettors here, they must look 
among the slaves who bow to power, and 
barter their principles for their private 
advantage, and not among the real friends 
of freedom.—But here, Sir, let me be in- 
dulged in a few observations respecting 
the sincerity of ministersintheir attempts 
at negotiation. For my part, when I look 
at the heap of papers that have been laid 
before the House on that subject, I can 
discover nothing in them but a trial of di- 
plomatic skill—a contest of dexterity, who 
should best succeed in avoiding the impu- 
tation of duplicity, and most speciously 
impose on the credulity, and frustrate the 
expectations of Europe. It is my opinion 
that both parties were equally indisposed 
to peace. But admitting that such was 
the disposition of the French government 
—admitting that the French Directory 
have behaved insultingly towards our am- 
bassador—adnitting that the whole of the 
French nation entertain an inveterate hos- 
tility against us, must I therefore submit 
to the inference, that because pacific of- 
fers have been made andrejected, ministers 
areto stand proudly erect, and imperious 

to demand the general concurrence of all 
those who first had thought proper to con- 
demn and oppose their measures? That I 
and my friends have frequently urged the 
necessity of making doe propositions to 
the enemy ; that we have also pledged our- 
selves, should the enemy persevere in an 
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obstinate refusal to listen to reasonable 
conditions, that we would support even the 
present administration, I am ready to 
confess; but that support it was our in- 
tention to afford them only as long as we 
thought it possible that such ministers 
might yet obtain a peace. That support 
we were disposed to lend them while our 
efforts were as yet seconded by powerful 
allies, and before the French nation. had 
attained their present enormous power. 
That pledge was given while the Bank of 
England was yet io credit, and while the. 
public faith remained inviolate. But from 
these propositions of peace, and from these 
pledges of support to the present ministers 
we desisted last session. Circumstances 
compelled us to adopt a contrary conduct 
instead of pledging ourselves any longer 
to countenance the measures of ministers, 
an hon. friend of mine (Mr. Combe), 
brought forward a motion for an address 
to his majesty, humbly beseeching him to 
remove his present ministers, and repre- 
senting to his majesty that under their 
auspices the attainment of peace was ime 
possible; for that instead of accelerating 
the return, they, on the contrary stood 
directly in the way of peace. Yet, after 
this direct avowal of our total distrust of 
their conduct, they now come forward 
and tell us that we must still give them 
our support; that parliament is still to 
countenance the measures of the right 
hon. gentleman. Nor am I backward, Sir, 
also to declare, that it is not to curb the 
ambition of the enemy, that the war is 
now continued. The war is continued for 
the sole purpose of keeping nine worth- 
less ministers in their places. When I 
profess this to be my opinion, I by no 
means intended any thing personally dis- 
respectful tothem. Their public conduct 
is all that I impeach. As long as they re- 
main in their present sentimentsthere isno 
possibility of their obtaining peace ; and 
they must be as sensible of this their ina- 
bility as Tam. Why, then, will they per- 
severe in a mercenary preference of their 
own interests to those ofthe country, con- 
vinced as they must be that the principles 
they have acted on, and which they still 
avow, must effectually prevent them from 
negotiating with success, while they con- 
tinue to hold out to it, that the existence 
of the British constitution is inconsistent 
with the existence of the French Repub- 
lic? From this uawise declaration, what 
will be the conclusion which th, French 
government must naturally draw?) Why, 
[4B] - 
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that we attempt a negotiation only because 
we are reduced tothe very last extremity, 
as we were prepared to make every sacrifice 
sooner than attempt it. As to the mea- 
sure before the House, no possible modifi- 
cation it can receive will be able to recon- 
cile me to. It runs foul on all the prin- 
ciples on which taxes can be raised ;_it is 
a penalty on economy, a bounty on per- 
jury, a libel on the public spirit, a com- 
mission of bankruptcy against the whole 
commercial part of the community. We 
are told it will not affect the poorer des- 
criptions of the people. No assertion can 
be more unfeanded. For must it not touch 
all those profits arising from the luxuries 
in which the rich indulge ? Must not the 
retrenchments of the wealthy trench on 
the means of subsistence 
Yes, you may tell us they are not taxed. 
The poor are not taxed, I allow you, but 
they will be starved. For they must be 
starved who derived their livelihood from 
the expenses of the great. Numberless 
are the objections to the principle of this 
bill. It goes to impose a tax on the ex- 
penditure, and not upon property. I 
would agree with the right hon. gentleman 
that property should be taxed, could he 
devise a criterion by which it could be ac- 
curately estimated. But surely he will 
Not say, that carriages, horses, &c. are a 
perfect criterion of property. Sure I am 
that the ultimate operation of the bill will 
be to ferret out all property ; but can this 
end be attained without the disclosure of 
the means of individuals? If sucha system 
should therefore be enforced, will itnotgo 
toereet in every parish a fiscal inquisition 
to pry into the property of individuals, 
to ascertain their gains or their profits, 
and thus lay open and expose the improve- 
ment or decay of their circumstances? 
Would not such a system prove fatal to 
all industry, to all trade, and cut up by the 
roots every species of property. Look at 
the bill. What does it tell you? If you 
are over-rated, then you may appeal—and 
towhom? To your own neighbours and 
fellow-parishioners, if any description of 
men can be found so base as to undertake 
an office so degrading. But to what a 
trying situation must the person soappeal- 
ing be exposed. If the aia of government 
say they doubt his word, he is then to be 
examined upon oath, and evidence m 

also be brought on oath te contradict his 
declaration. To what a situation, I say, 
is he the: reduced! Either he must incur 
the suspicion of being a perjured man, 80 
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strong are the temptations held out to him 
or, if he makes a fair avowal of his circum- 
stances, and says his income amounts to 
200/. without Sakis into account the ac- 
cidental circumstances that may impair it, 
should it come to be impaired, and that 
the next year it amounts but to 150¥.; ei- 
ther he must appeal, and divulge the de- 
cay of his circumstances, or he must hold 
up a false front to those with whom he 
deals, and should he rt 2 oer of 
having upheld his eredit raud. 
the mbole, if you follow ns the plnciple; 
hte must get at all actual property. 
o this it must ultimately go: butthen it 
would be found a mean and narrow pria- 
ciple, and principally arising from narrow 
hl eee If you attempt to call on the 
ighly opulent, whose income may exceed 
20,000/. per annum, but who spend com- 
paratively little, how are you to ascertain 
the proportion they should pay? It can- 
not be done, and if it could the attem 
would be impolitic and unjust. The right 
hon. gentleman has said, that he wished he 
could get at the hoards of the miser; that 
misers ought not to be permitted to press 
their bags under their pillows, without 
coming forward with their due proportion 
for the protection which the state gives to 
their treasure. If such treasures had never 
been actively employed, in industrious 
commerce, # might be preper to derive a 


resource from them; but whe would toil 


for an income, if they were not permitted 
to spare or expend it according to their 
own notions? To the sacred principle of 
saving, I cannot but profess myself 6 
friend, though the habits of my hfe have 
been little regulated by it; and to en- 
croach on this sacred principle, would be 
to extinguish the spirit which enlivens in- 
dustry, and from which all private and 
public wealth can alone be derived. Hew- 
ever the right hon. gentleman may be dis- 
posed to give a variety of modifications to 
the bill there is no possible modification 
which can reconcile me to its adoptien. 
Mr. Burdon approved of the principle 
of the bill, which went to raise a censi- 
derable sum of money within the year. 
How was it ible to reise such a sum 
without the general body feeling a conel- 
derable pressure? Feeling, as he did, 
that ministers were in earnest in their lete 
negotiation for peace, he thought himeelf 
ed upen to give them his support. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that the 
absence fot seme time past ef the hen. 
gentlemen opposite to him was neither 9 
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subject of praise nor dispraise with him; 
but it was a subject of just complaint that 
they should now come down to the House, 
and expect to bring up their arrears of 
debate. He had not heard one objection 
to the principle of the bill from the hon. 
gentleman. He had, therefore, little to 
say. But he rose to ask this plain ques- 
tion, What did gentlemen object to in the 
paver of the bill? One gentleman 

2d said it was best to raise the sum upon 
income, and another upon property. But 
this was an argument that might be dis- 
cussed in the committee. Even if the 
sum were to be levied on property, that 
might be done without any great altera- 
tion of the bill, and did not affect its prin- 
ciple, which was, that part of the supplies 
ought to be raised out of the usual course 
of funding. _ It was said that men of large 
estates and parsimonious habits, would 
mot pay according to their income, but 
according to their expenditure. This 
would be true in some few cases. But what 
ever motives old men had to hoard money, 
their young heirs had usually as strong 
motives to squander it. Taking, therefore, 
the young with the old, the property of 
the miser might be said to pay its share of 
the contribution. It was said that the 
mode provided by the bill was not a cor- 
rect way of ascertaining the actual in- 
comes of the several classes with accuracy : 
The assessed taxcs were taken for a crite- 
rion: it was aconjectural criterion; anda 
better might perhapsbefound. Butneither 
this, nor any other objectien was radical, 
that did not resist the raising of part of the 
supplies out of the ordinary mode of 
funding. It was said, that his right hon. 
friend had abandoned the funding system, 
and yet the greater part of the supplies 
were to be raised by it. It was also con- 
tended, that all the money raised for pub- 
lic services was withdrawn from the gene- 
ral expenditure; but this was an errone- 
ous proposition. The money expended 
for the clothing and pay of the army, or 
for the support of the navy, did not de- 
crease the resources of agriculture or 
commerce. Trade and commerce have 
increased during this expensive war. It 
was not true that the public revenue was 
so much money withdrawn from the 
amount of the general expenditure. The 
main question was, the necessity of raising 
the money to counteract the enemy. The 
hon. gentleman had talked of the unwor- 
thiness of ministers. Perhaps he did not 
think them so unworthy as he found it 
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convenient to affect. He could not, how- 
ever, expect him to agree with him on that 
point; and he thought it unwise to tell 
the House, that because they would not 
humour bim in his declarations against mi- 
nisters, he would abandon the interests of 
his constituents and of the country. If nine 
gentlemen, or any other number, could be 

ound who could make a peace with France 
on terms calculatedtopreserve the establish- 
ed constitution of this country, to maintain 
its power in Europe, and the causes of its 
wealth and prosperity, he would be the 
basest creature that ever disgraced the 
human shape who would not cordially give 
place to such perscns. 

Mr. Fox rose and said :—I do not con- 
ceive, Sir, that the attendence or non-at- 
tendence of any particular member of this 
House can be a fit subject of observation. 
I agree with the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, that the propriety of at- 
tending this House or of absenting, is a 
matter that ought to rest with each indi- 
vidual. I have nothing to say upon that 
subject, farther than that the same motives 
which have induced me to absent myself 
for some time, are now as prevalent in 
my mind as ever. My opinion is now 
what it has Jong been, that the present 
administration have by the unfortunate 
blindness of this House, and the too easy 
temper of the people of this country, so 
impaired its finances, so increased its em- 
barrassments, but above all, so disfigured 
its constitution, that no services which 
any individual can render by his atten- 
dance will counterbalance the mischiefs 
which must arise from giving countenance 
to an opinion, that the decisions of this 
House are always the result of full discus- 
sion. In that opinion I am as firm as at 
any time of my life. It is not the 
establishment of this or that regulation 
in a particular instance, of this or that 
modification of a particular measure, that 
can essentially serve the people. Nothing 
short of a total reform of our late system, 
nothing short of our reverting to the true 
principles of our constitution, to the po- 
pad maxims of our ancestors, can save us 
rom utter ruin. Sceing that by my at- 
tendance I was unable to prevail on the 
House to adopt these principles, I omitted 
to attend. But I attend this night in con- 
sequence of what is to me at least an im- 
portant sentiment—the propriety of yield- 
ing to the request of my constituents. 
This is not a moment to enlarge upon the 
duties of a member of this House, but it 
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appears to me that to comply with the 
general desire of his constituents, es- 
pecially in such a case as that which 
is now before us, is one of those duties. 

[ have been told this night that I have 
been much imposed upon in the repre- 
sentationsof many important public events; 
that I have formed erroneous conclusions 
from them; that I in my retirement have 
had leisure to re-consider my former opi- 
nions; and that J, like others, may have 
had much to learn. Those who think 
they have arrived at that degree of know- 
ledge beyond which they have nothing to 
learn, are in a state which, when they af- 
fect it, show they have learnt but little. 
But I should hold myself much indebted 
to the right hon. gentleman who made this 
observation, if he would tell me, in what. 
book of ancient or modern history—in 
what school of philosophy—in what sys- 
tem of any admired politician, since the 
creation of the world to the present hour, 
I am to find, that perseverance in a sys- 
tem which has led you to the brink of 
ruin is the way to extricate you from your 
difficulty. That, indeed, is one of the 
lessons which I have yet to learn. I had 
no hopes of gaining for the public any ad- 
vantage by my attendance; but my con- 
stituents desired me to attend, and I de- 
termined to comply. I know it is popu- 
lar, in this House, at least, to hold that a 
member of parliament is not particularly 
bound to obey his constituents, whose opi- 
nions may be guided by local prejudices 
and partial interests; that he is to con- 
sider himself as the representative of the 
people at large; and that he is to act as 
appears to him most favourable to that 
enlarged view of the interests of his coun- 
try. I trust that I should be no more 
ready than others to obey the wish of a 
particular class of men who happen to be 
my constituents, if by so doing I was con- 
vinced I obeyed them to the prejudice of 
the whole community. But in this par- 
ticular instance, I have the comfort to 
feel that my sentiments and those of my 
constituents perfectly coincide. My con- 
stituents have desired me to attend this 
bill, and if I thought my own opinion 
more important than theirs I should have 
endeavoured to have reasoned with them 
upon the futility of that attendance ; but 
their desire controls my conduct. I am 
bound to state their case in this House. 
They think, and so do I, that by this bill 
all the principles of our ancestors are 
abandoned, and that a profligate contempt 
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of property (the protection of which was 
one of their favourite objects) is now 
manifest from the tenor of the bill before 


ou. 

The right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, states two grounds upon which this 
subject may be considered. He admits, 
first, that every man who opposes all means 
of supply, except such as arise from the 
funding system, may fairly oppose the 
principle of this bill; certainly he may. 
Secondly, he states that those who think 
that taxes should not be laid upon income, 
but generally upon property, may also vote 
for the second reading of this bill, with a 
view of modifying it in such a manner as 
to answer the object which the principle 
of the bill is supposed to have in view, 
namely, a tax upon property, so as to 
raise a considerable part of the supplies 
within the year; that is to say, that any 
man who objects to the increase of as- 
sessed taxes, may yet vote for the second 
reading of this bill, as a measure, the 
foundation of which is to call for the con- 
tribution of property for the service of the 
state. I confess that argument was per- 
sae newtome. Where am I to look 
for the principle of this bill? I should 
think, to the resolutions on which it is 
founded ; but I do not see one line in them 
that relates to the principle of the mea- 
sure, which does not state the assessed 
taxes as their basis as well as their cri- 
terion. And yet I am told, that any man 
who thinks that these assessments are the 
worst of all possible criteria may vote for 
this bill, because it is that which has for 
its object a general taxation upon pro- 
perty. This I consider as the mere shuf- 
fling language to which gentlemen are 
driven to support the infamous system on 
which they endeavour to load the people 
of this country. The right hon. gentle- 
man says he knows of no discontent which 
has been expressed against the principle 
of this bill, as a tax upon property; that 
all the objection arises from the assessed 
taxes being taken as a criterion whereby 
that property is to be guessed at. The 
objections which have hitherto been made 
by those best capable of judging, at least 
most sincere in examining, namely, those 
who are to be called upon to pay, have 
been made to the bill which is now before 
you, and it would be strange indeed if 
they did not object to a bill which tends 
to the immediate destruction of their trade, 
the annihilation of their fortunes, and pos- 
sibly the loss of the liberty of their per- 
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sons. [I consider their objections as 

ointed against the fundamental princi- 
ples of the bill. Another hon. gentleman 
seems to think that the unpopularity of 
the measure is no argument against it. 
He seems rather to think it an argument 
in its favour; for he says, he believes that 
the people would not cry out against it un- 
less they thought it a measure effectual 
for the purpose of raising a large sum of 
money. That hon. gentleman seems to 
think the objections of the public unrea- 
sonable in thie particular. I understand 
he is connected with commerce, and I 
therefore appeal to him, whether he would 
not himself claim the privilege of com- 
plaining, at least, if a demand were made 
upon him for money which he felt he 
could not pay ; and which, by the theory 
of our constitution, he was not bound to 
pay without his own consent? Such is 
the case of the inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, and so have they instructed 
me to state it. 

It is asked, What objection can be 
stated to the raising part of our supplies 
within the year? Tothat I must give, 
shortly, a conditional answer. If any man 
could show me (the possibility of which 
I doubt) any means of raising a large 
supply within the year, without a disad- 
vantage which would overbalance it, I 
should be glad to comply. But here I 
must pause awhile, and consider the pro- 
gress of the present war. We are now 
called upon by this measure not to burthen 
our posterity, but to stand the brunt in our 
own persons. This, under certain cir- 
cumstances, might be prudent ; generous it 
certainly would be; but I think it comes 
with a very ill grace from those who have 
contributed so much already to the bur- 
thens to be transferred to such posterity. 
It comes from those who have pursued a plan 
which tends to burthen our posterity so 
much, that they are afraid of pursuing it 
any longer; and now, most generously, 
when they are absolutely under the neces- 
sity of stopping, they turn round and call 
upon us to bear an intolerable burthen in 
order to support their measures. This 

lan proceeds from absolute necessity, not 
rom any tenderness felt for those who are 
to come after us; and I cannot help think- 
ing that its public spirit will not be much 
cted in the world. If there was any 
period (and I am now begging the ques- 
tion, merely for the sake of proceeding 
in the argument), but if there was an 
period in which such a measure as this 
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could have been well timed, it was at the 
commencement of the war. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer proceeded upon 
something like it, as far as it can be con- 
sidered as a plan to diminish future bur- 
thens, immediately after the Spanish ar- 
mament. Why not produce this plan at 
the commencement of the war? Why; 
because it was necessary to delude this 
House; because it was necessary to de- 
lude the people of this country; because 
it was necessary, for the purposes which 
the minister had then in view, to treat us 
alllike children. This was the reason wh 
this plan was not at first adopted. If it 
had, the delusion would have been over, 
and the people would have seen the abyss 
into which the minister was disposed to 
lead them. No! that would not suit his’ 
purpose. The people would have revolted 
at a system so developed. So well aware 
was he of this, that in an early stage of this 
contest, he advised his majesty to tell his 
parliament it was a great consolation to 
him, that in the prosecution of this just 
and necessary war, there need not be im- 
posed upon his people very heavy and op- 
pressive burthens. Why did he not then 
come forward with the patriotic principle 
which he now assumes? Why! because 
he thought it necessary to delude you, to 
gain hak assent to enter into the contest, : 
by telling hi the burthen would be light ; 
and now that you are involved in all its 
difficulties, and when he tells you you 
cannot retire with honour, he comes with’ 
this impost, which would have been 
too abominable at the onset, but which he: 
now means to pass in the desperation of. 
your affairs. | 
Although no great friend to novel sys 
tems of finance, I am ready to say, that: 
any thing which is new ought to be adopt- 
ed, provided it appears to be wise; but I 
am ready to confess also, that I have never 
heard af’ a better system for raising money 
in times of great difficulty than that of 
the funding system. I conceive this to be 
intended as a tax on the income of each 
individual, as well as it can be ascertained. 
It must, therefore, be the wish of the mi- 
nister to learn the amount of the income 
of each individual in the nation; this he 
proposes to do by examining the present 
assessment. If it be not a tax on income 
I should be glad to know what it is. In- 
deed, the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last considers it not as a tax upon income, 
but a tax upon property: and calls upon 
all those who approve of that principle to 
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support it, saying, that the opposition to 
it proceeds fromes i ion of its 
nature. Taking it, then, in the general 
view, a8 @ tax upon property, I am led 
to examine its natare. I certainly do 
think, that in that view & is a tax of a 
very dangerous description. A tax upon 
property must either arise from land, from 
money in the funds, or from commercial 
gains. What would be the fair way of 
viewing either of these three species of 
operty? I consider all those pursuits 
In life which are very justly denominated 
professions, under the head of commercial 
gains. These being the different deno- 
minations of property, let us examine the 
pe le of this bill as it applies to each. 
ould you tax the land-proprietor by a 
direct impost? Ne, itis not attempted. 
Would you tax the property of the fund- 
holder? No, no minister has yet been either 
blind or abandoned enough to attempt it. 
The annuities on the funds have been 
secured from hae to year, and parliament 
stands pledged not to touch that property 
with taxation. So stands the law. But 
this bill will tax indirectly that which no 
minister has yet dared to tax in a direct 
manner. It has been said, that our fund- 
ing system has contributed to preserve 
the effects of our Revolution, to preserve 
the interests, and keep up the spirit of this 
country, to enable as to thwart the am- 
bitious views of the house of Bourbon. See 
whether this plan does or does not tend to 
the diminution of the value of that secu- 
rity. Iam sure it is understood by my 
constituents, as not only likely to affect 
such security, but also all their commer- 
cial interests. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, two gentlemen of equal fortune 
setting out in life, the one of them with 
his 10,0004 laying it out upon mortgage, 
and living upon the interest of his money, 
which would be 500/. per annum.; you 
would tax him, according to the princi- 
ple of this bill, for that income, and no 
more ; suppose the second applies his 
10,000¢. in commerce, and it produces to 
him 1,000/. per annum, you will tax him 
at the rate of 1,000/. a year. What is the 
reason of this difference? They are both 
equal in point of real property. But as 
you make income the basis of your taxa- 
tion, you impose upon diligence, upon ac- 
tivity, and upon industry, doable the 
weight which you lay upon him who 
chooses to repose supinely upon the pro- 
duce of his capital. It is thus you pro- 
pose to preserve in men that spirit by 
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which this country has been distinguished 
from other nations. Idleness is favoured, 
diligence discouraged. A principle so de- 
testable, that I could not have conceived 
it possible to enter into the mind of 
man acquainted with the springs of human 
action. 

You call this in another view, a tax 
upon luxury. Isahouse a luxury? In 
the case of a multitude of my constituents, 
it neither is nor can be so considered. 
You say that where a man contributes 
largely to the payment of assessed taxes, 
he gives evidence of wealth. What you 
consider as evidences of his wealth are 
nothing more than the implements of the 
trade by which he exists. There are 
many, especially among my constituents, 
whose constant custom it is to let lodg- 
ings. They are objects of the present 
bill. I know you may say, I dare say 
you will, that they shall be relieved by 
provisions, which are to be adopted in the 
committee. Let us oy kis a tradesmen 
who pays a great rent for his house, such 
as would induce you, by the present plan, 
to consider him as a man of 1,000/. a year 
income ; his next door neighbour may be a 
private gentleman, whose real income is 
2,000/. a year, but who by choice or ac- 
cident, inhabits a house of much inferior 
value ; he will, by this tax, have a lighter 
impost than the tradesman. That is only 
one of the subjects of complaint against 
this bill. With respect to those who have 
ready furnished houses, I understand they 
will be liable to the full extent of this tax, 
and that whether they be tradesmen or 
gentlemen, the one living upon a certain, 
the other upon an uncertain income, will 
make no difference; whereas it is most 
clear that the one lives upon a fortune, 
the amount of which he knows, and the 
other embarks the little capital he is able 
to collect to furnish a house, and to take 
the chance of subsisting upon the fruits of 
it. I should like to be made acquainted 
with the equity of a bill which cone 
founds the distinction between these cases, 

But to try the merits of this bill by 
another test. If you think horses, or 
dogs, or male servants, fair tests of opu- 
leace, in God's name how can any house- 
keeper in any considerable town, be fairl 
assessed ? is it possible to take any s 
criterion as the test of wealth in a popu- 
lous place? I am quite surprised that 
the chancellor of the exchequer should 
have taken advice so gross as that which 
led him to blunder upon the present bill. 
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He says, “ here are hofses, they are to be 
considered as articles of luxury.” They 
are so, generally speaking, to members of 
this House, to which, however, there are 
some exceptions. They are by ne means 
to be considered as articles of luxury to 
merchants, or to traders whose businesses 
are extensive, for many of them necessa- 
rily employ riders in the course of their 
commercial dealings. There are many 
others to whom horses are absolutely ne- 
cessary. Medical men, who are com- 
pelled to go from place to place in the 
course of their profession, have occasion 
for horses ; as well as many others whose 
cases it is not necessary for me to mention. 
I say, therefore, that this bill proceeds upon 
@ principle which, in every view of it, is 
vicious, as far as I have hitherto consi- 
dered it. But this is not all: you are 
called upon to regulate your future exac- 
tions, not by the future prudence of men, 
which would be a fair rule of impoet in 
certain cases ; but by the most iniquitous 
rule that can be fieopaige) adopted—that 
of the past expenditure of men. A man 
may have lived unprovidently and may 
find it wise to contract his expenses. By 
this bill you allow him no chance of re- 
trieving his fortune by that prudence 
which is the effect of his experience. You 
do not allow a man the benefit which 
ought to be the result of a long and pru- 
dent life. Let us suppose, for instance, 
a man residing frugally in the country 
should wish to come to London for a sea- 
son with his family: from the short stay 
he intends to make, it may not possibly 
be a great object with him what his ex- 
penses are. He wishes to show his wife 
and daughters the gaieties of the fown ; he 
conducts them to places of public amuse- 
ment,and determines to retire into the coun- 
a again to enjoy his rural amusement. 

ishe might have doneat anytime previous 
to this bill, without any other expense than 
such as he expected. But if he take such 
an excursion in the year 1797, woe be to 
him, and to all those who are most dear 
to him! for he is not only to pay the ex- 
penses of that excursion, but the expenses 
of that excursion are to be estimated ac- 
cording to the assessment which is made 
upon him in that day of his levity, and 
is to be called the test by which his 
ability to serve the state is to be esti- 
mated. 

It issaid, I know, that this is only to be a 
tem measure, and that it would be 
extravagant to consider it es an impost 
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for life. Upon that a word or two-by-and 
by. I say he is scttled by this with a. 
heavy and unjust impost. This mode of 
ing uponmen for future exertions in the 
service of the etate, is too iniquitous to 
bear the test of one moment's reflection. 
This prineiple ef injustice reminds me of 
the illustration which Sterne gives of the © 
violent extortion of the ancient govern- 
ment of France. The case is exactly in 
point. When at Lyons, Yorick resolved 
to change his mode of travelling, and sail 
down the Rhone, instead of going post. 
The postasaster, however, applied to him 
for six livres six sous, as the price of the 
next ‘«‘ But I do not intend to tra- 
vel post,” said Yorick. “ You may, if 
you please,” replied the postmaster. “ But 
do not please,” said Yorick :~-“ I mean 
to go by water.” ‘‘ That is no matter,” 
said the post master :—‘' You must pay 
for the next post, whether you have 
changed your mind or not.” And, said 
Mr. Fox, here the word “ principle” or 
‘« spirit? was used, as they are alwa 
used, to sanctify injustice ; for says, t 
postmaster——-*‘ The spirit of the impost is, 
that the grand monarque shall not suffer- 
by your fickleness.’ Charged he was, 
and obliged to pay. So it is with the 
present tax: for all the people who have 
paid assessments in this country are called 
upon for great and additional assessments, 
which they must pay, or which must ra- 
ther be wrested from them by distraining 
upon their goods, not upon a computation 
of their future ability, nor in prospect of 
their future views, but in consequence of 
their former expenditure, whether wisely 
or imprudently occasioned. By this 
plan it is in wain that a man’s prudence 
is called in to regulate his circumstanees. 
Let us consider this as applicable to per- 
sons in trade, distinguished fiom those 
who possess permanent and specitic in- 
comes. A man intrade may say; that the 
last year was & good one, and therefore, 
he kept his one horse-chaise, but whether 
he should continue it, must depend upon 
circumstances; that he governed his ex- 
penditure, prudently, by the fluctuation 
of his circumstances, and therefore if his 
trade was worse this year than it was the 
last, he would set aside his one-berse 
chaise and many ‘other conveniences. 
But, by the principle of this bill, you do 
not allow him to do so, and you add insult 
to injury, by telling him that you will cali 
upon him to support the exigencies of the 
state according to his establishment, as it 
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appears by a former assessment, and that 
he shall pay hereafter triple what he for- 
merly did ; and.this you intend as a com- 
plement to his growing wealth as a trades- 
man. But, it seems, there is to be some 
relief in this bill to those who are over- 
rated. They are to have abatements in 
proportion, as they prove they are as- 
-sessed beyond their income. But how is 
this abatement to take place? By the 
disclosure of all the private affairs of a 
man of trade. A mode of relief which, if 
it deserves the name, is as intolerable asthe 
grievance. Take any tradesman, a watch- 
‘maker for instance, he would tell you that 
his income, prior to the last impost upon 
watches, was much superior to what it is 
now. That must be the case with every 
other man in trade, especially as he does 
not know how he may be taxed hereafter. 
‘Iam the more supported in this part of 
my argument, when I refer to the future 
prospectsof the minister, for he tells us that 
a very considerable part of the ways .and 
means are yet to come. How, therefore, 
is it possible for a tradesman, without 
knowing what the future subjects of taxa- 
‘tion are to be, to guess at his future in- 
come? Under such considerations, the 
idea of calling upon a tradesman to guess 
at his future income is the most horribly 
unjust proceeding that ever could be de- 
vised by any ininister of state. 

It is stated, that this tax will necessarily 
fall heavy upon the middling class, be- 
cause, generally speaking, they consume 
‘ articles which partake of the double qua- 
lity of luxuries of life and necessaries. 
To which I must answer, that it is a great 
grievance to any class of men, particularly 
so to those whose incomes are limited to a 
certain amount, not to have the benefit 
‘which generally arises from a prudent di- 
mination of expenscs. It is allowing 
them no advantage from any economy they 
might be disposed to adopt, and it is ex- 
posing them, notwithstanding all dispo- 
sition to economy, to utter ruin. It is 
not what the tradesman will have to pay to 
the assessment in direct contribution, but 
what he will have to suffer in diminished 
trade; for, by the attack on all classes of 
gentlemen, you drive them to privations 
which are ruinous to trade. They may 
economise; they may drink less wine: 
they may indulge less in the com- 
forts that are habitual to them; but this 
evil, great as it is, is little in compa- 
rison of the mischief it will do to trade. 
It will, however, introduce new manners 
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and habits among us; and I will fairly 
say, that Iam not for confounding the 
ranks of society. This is one of the evils 
with which this measure is pregnant. No 
act of the French Directory ever did so 
much to confound the ranks of mankind as 
this measure will do. It will out of the 
race of gentlemen, create two orders, 
princes and beggars. All: the body of 
middle gentlemen will be reduced to beg- 
gary, for it is in vain to say that it is to 
be considered as a solitary exertion. It 
ig announced for two years and a quarter, 
but who will say that it is too close there ? 
A tenth of the income is the nominal 
amount of the assessment. But in this, 
the assessment is proportioned in name, 
not in substance, and there is no equality 
in its burthen on the people. The gen- 
tleman of 1,000/. a year, for instance, 
who has to pay 100/. a-year, is much more 
severely ee than the man of 10,0002. 
a-year, who has to pay 1,000/. But what- 
ever may be the hardships which it may 
bring on gentlemen, they are nothing in 
comparison of its effects on the commercial 
part of the community.. To gentlemen it 
inay operate to retrenchmentand to the pri- 
vation of indulgencies, but to the trader it 
is ruin. The ostentation of the best race 
of gentlemen may subside, and the young 
men may be taught more prudent habits; 
but this very retrenchment will be fatal to 
trade, and fatal also to the existing reve- 
nue. Commercial people have no refuge. 
They cannot retrench, for they do not 
now indulge. I find that men of all de- 
scriptions unite in abhorrence of the prin- 
ciple and tendency of this bill. They all 
object to the principle, because the as- 
sessed taxes are not only not a just crite- 
rion of wealth, but the worst and most 
fallacious that could be devised; for in 
every part of this metropolis, so fatal has 
been the disastrous war in which we are 
involved, that the assessed taxes are now 
with the greatest difficulty collected. 
They are either in arrears, or postponed, 
or the goods of the unhappy persons are 
distrained ; and they all unite in declaring, 
not merely against the inexpediency, but 
against the total impracticability of forcing 
the receipt. This is not the opinion of 
one district, or of one party only, but it is 
the general opinion of every part of the 
people who have had time to examine the 

rovisions of the bill; and really it will 
be a singular thing, if the House should 
oppose themselves to the universal voice 
of the kingdom. 
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Gentlemen séem to forget that we affect 
at least to call. ourselves the representa- 
tives of the people. I know that we are 
no such things but we affect to call our- 
selves so. Yet in this House, only fifteen 
gentlemen could be found to vote against 
& measure upon which, out of this House, 
there is not merely a majority, but an 
unanimity of dissent. Ministers, in this 
instance, cannot plead their usual subter- 
fuge, that it is the mere cry of a party. 
It is no such thing. Unanimous disappro- 
bation has come from the most extraordi- 
nary places. Even the common council 
have been unanimous. There are but two 
sorts of representation, actual and virtual. 
You cannot pretend to call yourselves the 
actual representatives of the people, but 
you say you are the virtual. Prove your- 
selves so then, by obeying their united 
voice: I hope and trust that you will 
show yourselves in some degree, entitled 
to the name of virtual representatives. I 
will fairly tell you, that even if you were 
to do so, I should not consider it as a suffi- 
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be obtained out of the levying of 14 mil- 
lions in this way, we must feel that these 
are bad symptoms, and that there is no 
common cause in the exertions we are 
called upon to make ; and we are made to 
believe that there is something in this war, 
which makes it unfit for all such examples 
to be given. 7 

A right hon. gentleman says, that ex- 
penditurewill not be diminished on account 
of this tax—it will only change hands— 
great sums will be wanted, he says, to 
clothe, and to maintain the army. | wish: 
the House to remark the expression.—I 
certainly believe himn—great sums will go 
to the army. But is that any consolation to’ 
me? If 200/. is to be taken out of my 
pocket, what care I to whom it is to be 
paid? But this very argument is, and ought 
to be, an object of just and serious alarm’ 


. to the nation: for while these eno-mous’ 


; sumer. 


sums are to be paid into the hands of go- 
vernment, it becomes almost the sole con- 
Let us examine the fact. One- 
tenth of the expenditure of the whole 


cient proof that you are the virtual re- | kingdom is estimated at 7 millions. That 


presentatives of the people, unless I see 

ou also sympathising with the people. 

ou must make common cause with them. 
You must invite them to sacrifices by 
your own example. 
way. Mr. Burke once illustrated this 
principle by a story very much in point. 
A French regiment, in speaking of an old 
colonel whom they had lost, and of a new 
one that had succeeded him, extolled the 
first to the skies—‘* What particular rea- 
son have you for your ardent affection 
for the old colonel, rather than the new 2” 
said a person to them. ‘* We have no 
other reason, said they, than this—theold 
colonel always said ‘‘ Allons, mes enfans!” 


You must lead the | 


makes the total expenditure 70 millions; 
but, perhaps, as this is not the just test, and. 
there may be evasion, the total expendi- 
ture may be 100,000,000/. On_ this 
ground, it appears that the public ex- 


‘penditure has been between 30, and: 


40,000,000/. a year during this war. lf 
then it be true, that the expenses of the’ 


‘war are so essential to revenue, what a 
prospect for us, when this source of re- 


i 


’ 


i 
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venue shall be cut off! The right hon. 
gentleman, in speaking of a pledge, is ex~ 
tremely desirous of pverlooking and ex-: 
plaining away his own. He is not willing’ 
toremember the emphatical pledge that 
he gave, never to make peace with the 


The new colonel says, ‘ Allez, mes | Jacobin government of France. What can’ 


enfans!’? This was, indeed, a striking 
contrast ; and just in this manner we ought 
to act towards the people. We ought 
not to say to them, ‘“ Go, make sacri- 
fices !?’——but, ** Let us make sacrifices.”’ 
To rouse the energy of the people, let 
us hear of the sacrifices of the crown. 
It is from the highest place that the ex- 
wai ought to be given. It will animate 
and cheer the heart of the kingdom: 

“‘ Solamen miscris socios habuisse doloris.” 
When men are called on to give up their 


pleasures, whatever they may be, whether. 
of horses or gardens, it is but reasonable. 


that they should see the crown participat- 

ing in the sacrifice. But when, instead of 

this, we see only that new patronage is to 
[VOL. XXXII} 


we expect from men who have, through 
the whole of the war, shrunk from 
every pledge they have ever given? It is: 
only by their removal that the nation can 
be saved from its present perilous situa-. 
tion. They are either fools or hypocrites 
who attempt to separate ministers from 
their measures or affect to think that our 
affairs can be retrieved in their hands. The 
country must take its fate, if they ate so 
dull of intellect, orso infatuated, ax to con ° 
ceive.that they can be rescued from their . 
present situation by the imbecility that 
brought them into it. We are called upon: 
to make this dreadful sacrifice in order to | 
terrify France! We are to give up. 
7,000,000/. in one year, in addition to all 
[4C] 
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our other burthens, to show to France, 
that we have, what their poet cals, 
<¢ l’embarras derichesses.” Terrify France! 
What, by showing that we are forced 


has supported. us through so many: diffi- 
culties, because we dare no. longer per- 
sist in it? ‘Terrify France—by an ex-. 
action which will not- be paid—which will 
coavulse the country. from one end to. 
the.other—or which, if it were. possible 
to pay, it, would lyee all our future 
Qperations, and, lay, us helpless. at their. 
feet! But is it not too much to.call for 
unanimity, in the farther prosecution of 
this war? They. whose incapacity has 
been proved. by. a series. of the most un. 
varied disasters, call for unanimity! Can, 
their late. acta, their persecutions, their. 
wolences in England and Scotland, andi 
still. more so in Ireland, delude the people. 


of Franoe.iato.an idea that they. have the. 


hearts.of the country with them? Take. 
the converse of the proposition. Would: 
not the ministers. of the crown. deride a 
dgolaration from the Directory, ‘in: which, 
if a La Vendée were.stil] raging in. France. 
ax: Ireland, now they still talked. of poe- 
sessing the unanimous sentiments. of: the. 
se ab The treatment of Ireland was. 
such as to harrow up the soul—it was 
shocking to the heart.to think that a na- 
tign of: brothers was thus. to be trampled: 
on like the most remote colony of: con- 
quered strangers; and. it: was monstrous 
to, hear the minister talk of, wielding: Ire- 
land as.a,weapon of force, Ireland which 
he was now holding himself under a mili- 
tary hand! The hon. gentleman takes it 
amiss. that my hon. friend should say, that 
the whole contest is about nine or ten. 
worthless men who are our ministers: and 
yet can any man. question the truth of the 
assertion who has observed their manners? 
During the whole course of our misfor- 
tunes they have not. failed in their sole 
undivided object—in amassing for them- 
selves, and followers, places, pensions, 
peerages and. honours. But what is-the. 
true.and only ground of unanimity? In 
the support of a minister, confidence in 
the rectitude of his system, and in his ca- 
pecity for carrying it into effect. Can 
they expect this unanimity? Review 
their. grounds of the war, the Schelde, 
Hianders, the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, &c. have they not given up ever 

one of these motives, as well as all that-fol- 
lowed. them, and their talents were now 
employed in explaining away the declara- 


stood on record ¢ 
to abandon the funded system, which |: 
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tions. they had made. They could not, 
however, so easily explain away the quo- 


tation that they e from Virgil. Ie 


potuit que plunma virtus 

Esse fuit, toto certatum: est corpore negni.” 

They first held-outto us the temptin 
occasion of attacking France, united wi 
all Europe. Year after year their object 
changed as well as their temptation; the 
brink of bankruptcy; ruined finances; 
distracted country ; reign of'terror wnsup- 
portable; reign of terror at: an end; and 
consequently the vigour it created ;. aH. in 
their turn were the baits they held out, 
and all, as they failed, made way for new 
Every thing was.to be effected 
by our allies; and accordingly four mil» 
lions one year, two millions another, and 
two.millions sent by stealth. in the third, 
weve declared to be the cheapest way of 
carrying on the war: now we.are cut off 
from this cheap mode of defence. I was 
alarmed for the consequence ; since being 
cut off from this cheapest mode, | feared 
we must be forced: to take more extra- 
vagant mcans; but here I wae happily, 
disappointed ; for this relief from the ed 
peror, has been accompanied by lowering 
our army and navy at home. Where he 
has failed, therefore he has gained: Again. 
said he, that there was no way of support- 
ing the Bank but by-sending money to the 
Emperor; he did send it, and the Bank 
stopt! He is now prevented from send- 
ing any more money to the Emperor.;. and 
I understand that the paper of the Bank 
is in better credit than it was! In the 
same. manner every declaration that. he 
has ever made has. failed him.; but nene 
so lamentably as.in. his finance. He has 
uniformly, in each December, statod the 
expense of the year millions-under what.it 
has turned out to be; and yet he calls for 
unanimity! He can expect no unanimity, 
and in truth there is no remedy foe our 
evils, but peace. And this is-notail; we 
must have peace, and repose, not merely by 
the change of ministers and their condign 
punishment, but bya.thorough change and’ 
reform in the system. which has brought 
us to this ruin, by a-return to the priaci- 
ples of liberty, not of: power. Without 
this there can be no preservation for this 
country. I feel it as my most solemo 
duty to speak out. Unless Ireland is. 
instantly conciliated, and brought back 
to the enjoyment of its genuine rights 
and communion in the constitution; un- 
less Scotland: is- also reconciled’; unless 
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ell the three kingdoms are restored to 
the blessings of that peace and perfect 
freedom of which they have been de- 
prived, there can be no chance for the 
country to rise out of her present misfor- 
.tunes ; ner until you accomplish this, can 
you hope ever for peace, because until you 

ia this you cannot speak to I’rance with 
the power of union; nor can you delude 
the Directory with the boast of strength 
while they see you alienating by persecu- 
tion every part of the empire. 

In the argument which I have taken the 
liberty to trouble you with, { have not wan- 
dered from the particular measure of the 
day, because it is inseparable from the 
causes that have given nse to it. Sir, 
this is no common tax. Do not let us de- 
lude ourselves with the idea that there is 
no danger. It is imminent. No human 
being can calculate the horrors to which 
this measure may give rise. I deprecate 
rashness. I know that men are fond of 
talking of the theoretical blessings of our 
constitution; but unless you make the 


people feel ite practical blessings you do 


Rothing. Talk of the Jacobin principles 
ef the French Directory! No man has 
made so many Jacobins as the right hon. 
gentleman; and if this measure is to be 
persevered in, there is no saying to what 
we shall be driven. The tax may be put 
under the management of the military. 
Suppose it cannot be collected—what 
comes next? They may distrain; and 
when they have seized on our beds and 
chairs, they may last of all take our per- 
sons—“‘ Contra opes primum, et post in 
corpora seviri.” Is such a measure 
to be hurried through this House? I 
am guilty of no exaggeration. I am 
sure that if time be given, you will have 
from all the great towns, from Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere, remonstrances as strong as those 
you have seen from the city of London, 
from my constituents, and from the bo- 
rough of Southwark. I shudder at the 
consequences if you persist. They may 
be dreadful. It is only by a quick return 
to the genuine principles of our ancestors, 
that we can be safe. The right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) has said, that * if 
there were men who could give peace to 
the country, without throwing things inte 
confusion, the present ministers would be 
the basest of mankind if they did not yield 
and make way for them.” If there are 
any men who feel themselves capable of 
restormg peace to these kingdoms, with- 
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out a change of system, or restoring the 
constitution to its vigour, I can only say 
they are more sanguine thaniam. ican 
speak without any personal motive on the 
subject; for I publicly declare, that I 
never will have a seat, high or low, man 
administration, antil public opinion shall 
have decided for a thorough reform of 
abuses, ard a direct return to the genu- 
ime principles of the British constitution. 
If there are men sanguine enough to think 
that they cannot only procure peace, but 
tranquilhze the country without this, let 
them try it. I will make no part m any 
such administration. 

Mr. Pett said :—Before I proceed to 
make any remark upon the wide variety 
of topics which the honourable gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House have in- 
troduced, I shall just advert to the last 
point on which the right hon. gentleman in- 
sisted. The other parts of his speech 
were directed against the whole of the 
measure in substance, but in the latter 
part he separately urged the propriety of 
delay. The right hon. gentleman founds 
this argument for delay upon the agitation 
which this question bas excited in the 
public mind, and the objections to which 
the measure is liable in its application te 
@ great number of his constituents. Iam 
aware, that in all great towns, particu- 
larly in the metropolis, the objections will 
be felt with peculiar force; but at the 
same time I am sensible that in the provi- 
sions of which the bill is susceptible, 
many modifications may be expected, 
many are practicable consistently with 
the leading principle of the measure, antl 
many are necessary in order, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent it from bearing hard ih 
particular instances. I am aware eveh 
that greater modifications may be neced- 
sary than appeared to me requisite upoh 
the first consideration of the subject, and 
when the first imperfect outline of it was 
presented. This, however, does not by 
any means tend to impeach the general 
principle of the measure. These objee- 
tions are capable of modification without 
defeating the salutary object, which it is 
the purpose of the measuretosecure. In 
stead of feeling these objections as comt- 
saat destructive of the principle, every 

our’s reflection convinces me, that thoug 
it is our duty toinguire in what respects 
modification may be propet, how it may 
be practicable, how mitigation may be 
given so as to prevent any oppressive sp- 
plication of the measure, yet as to the ge- 
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neral necessity of providing for the public 
safety, and repelling the danger by which 
we are threatened, on the determination 
we shall form upon this question after ma- 
ture discussion depends, whether by the 
exertions we have pledged ourselves to 
make, we shall rescue the murat from im- 
pending calamity, and lay the foundation 
of as great a portion of future greatness 
and prosperity as any nation ever enjoyed, 
or whether we shall surrender the dignity 
of the British nation, and expose to ine- 
vitable ruin the sources of its glory and 
its power. Feeling as the representatives 
of the people, that it is our duty to pro- 
vide for these impurtant and essential ob- 
jects, we shall be deterred by no difficul- 
ties, we shall spare no pains, we shall sa- 
crifice every local prejudice, every partial 
Opinion, to a consciousness of the neces- 
.sity in which we are placed to make a vi- 
gorous exertion. Feeling as I do that ne- 
cessity, I know my duty too well not to 
persist in what I conceive to be a measure 
calculated to save the country from the 
present danger, and to enable it to strug- 

le against future attacks. It is our first 
duty, as guardians, to provide for its pre- 
sent safety, and to transmit to posterity 
the blessings which we have enjoyed, and 
the means of preserving them. It is by 
these considerations that our conduct 
ought to be directed ; it is by these great 
maxims of policy that the measure ought 
to be judged. 

Can we then conceive it our duty, on 
account of some particular objections of 
some alleged hardship of application, to 
hang up the bill altogether before its pro- 
visions have been discussed, before its de- 
tails have been arranged? Must we forego 
the opportunity of suggesting the case 
where the evil would be felt, of removing 
prejudice where it exists, and obviating 
objections where they are well founded? 
Instead of agreeing to any delay, both in 
real respect to those who eS aealain of the 
hardship with which the bill in its present 
shape would attach, and in duty to the 
public, for whose service in this important 
Crisis we are called upon to provide, we 
ought to lose no time to examine the bill 
with the utmost attention, and see where 
the pressure which it would occasion may 
be mitigated. What are the particulars 
and extent of the farther modifications 
which it may still be necessary to intro- 
duce, it will not be incumbent upon me 
now to state. It will be recollected that, 
when I first opened the subject, I stated 
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that, asa visible criterion of income, I 
preferred the payment of the assessed 
taxes, because it was more comprehensive, 
better calculated to diffuse the burthen, 
and more susceptible of modification in 
the various classes where it would be re- 
quired than any other criterion which 
could be taken. It will be recollect. 
ed, not by the right hon. oo 
who had thought it proper to absent him- 
self from his attendance in parliament, 
but it will be recollected by the House, 
that one great recommendation of this 
criterion, I stated to be, that the principle 
being still preserved, it furnished greater 
means of modification, more opportunity 
for providing for the particular cases of 
hardships and inconvenience, than an 
other criterion which could be adopted. 
The means of this modification are now 
in our power, and we shall but perform 
our duty to our constituents by. showing 
our readiness to consider the inconve- 
nience, and to apply the remedy. That 
many modifications are necessary 1 am 
aware, and in the committee, both those 
which I may propose, and which others 
may suggest, will be considered. This I 
trust will be a sufficient answer to what 
fell from a worthy alderman at the be- 
ginning of the debate. Much as I differ 
from that hon. gentleman as to the extent 
of the abatement, and the nature of the 
scale of contribution he proposed, I was 
glad to hear the manly and decided man- 
ner in which he enforced the necessity of 

reat exertion, and the propriety of rais- 
ing a considerable sum, without recurtin 
to the system of funding. Iam sonvinced 
that the sentiments he expressed were 
congenial to the feelings of a great majo- 
rity of his constituents and of the coun- 
try; and I could not help remarking the 
contrast between the language he held, 
and the tone of the right hon. gentleman 
on the other side, compared with the sen- 
timents of their respective constituents, 
in the indiscriminate opposition to every 
part of the plan, which characterised the 
speeches of both the honourable gentle- 
men. 

Having made these observations on the 
question of delay, I shall proceed shortly 
to consider some of the other topics on 
which the hon. gentlemen insisted. I do 
not complain of the wide field of argument 
which they took up; I know that in a par- 
liamentary sense the were regular: whe- 
ther they were justifiable in the use they 
made of this privilege, and whether they 
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made a proper choice of the topics which 
they introduced on the present subject, 
‘I shall leave for the House to determine. 
The object of this bill ipa is, an ex- 
‘traordinary grant of money for the sup- 
port of the war; it proposes to raise 
within the year a certain part of the sup- 
plies, by a tax on income, on the visible 
criterion of the assessed taxes, subject to 
modification as circumstances may require. 
In considering the whole of the case, 
then, the first question that occurs is, 
whether it is proper to grant any money 
at all? Then, whether the principle of 
raising a certain laa within the year ought 
to be admitted? And, thirdly, whether 
by this criterion attaching to income in 
the course of expenditure, the burden 
would in general be fairly apportioned ? 

As to the first point, whether any 
money at all ought to be granted, an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Sheridan), though he 
did not say so in very words, by the whole 
of his argument supposed the negative. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
distinctly argued, that while ministers 
continued in power, he could not agree 
to any supplies being granted. In stating 
this to have been their meaning, I am en- 
deavouring to do justice to their mode of 
reasoning. Unless upon this idea, more. 
than three-fourths of their observations 
were irrelevant to the subject now before 
the House. Ifthey do not contend that 
peace cannot be obtained by the present 
ministers, that they ought to be dismissed 
before any scheme of supply can at all be 
a fit subject for discussion, the greater 
part of their argument is quite foreign to 
the matter now under consideration. 

The right hon gentleman, while he 
argues that my right hon. friend consi- 
dered the majority of the House and his 
majesty’s ministers as the same, forgets 
that bis hon. friend, when he talked of 
our going out of our places, did not ad- 
dress himself to the House, but gave it, 
as avery friendly advice no doubt, per- 
sonally tous. It was expressed with a 
hope that we would of ourselves abandon 
the offices we held, as the means of 
obtaining peace. The hon. gentleman 
then must settle this inconsistency with 
his hon. friend beside him. But before 
the hon. gentleman, with all his talents, 
can demonstrate the propriety of our dis- 
missal, he ought to show thet the nine 

rsons, whom he proposes to pick up 

tween London and Windsor, will ad- 
mainister the public affairs better than those 
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by whom they are now administered ; he 
must bring forward something more con- 
clusive and more convincing than any 
thing he had to offer when the dismissal 
of ministers was last discussed, the failure 


-of which attempt had induced him to quit 


the service of his constituents, and hi 
despair of success had led him to abdicate 
his public character. If I understand him 
right, he considers as preliminary to every 
measure of public defence, to every exer- 
tion in support of the war, a radical 
change is necessary. What the right hon. 
gentleman means by this preliminary, exe 
pee in a manner s0 large and compre- 

ensive, in terms no less obscure than 
undefined ; whether a parliamentary re- 
form is to be only a part of this sweeping 
change ; how this change of system is to 
operate as a means of saving the country ; 
how this unlimited change is to conduce 
to the public safety in preparing. exertion 
and in repelling danger, I am really at a 
loss to conceive. In considering the pro- 
priety of such a change of system, or such 
a preliminary as the introduction of new 
men into office, it certainly will be im- 
portant for the House to ascertain, whe- 
ther such a change of ministers is calcu- 
lated to secure us against the dangers with 
which we are threatened, whether it is 
calculated to check the ambition of the 
enemy, and to procure a peace that will 
satisfy the honour of the nation, and pre- 
serve the sources of the public wealth and 
prosperity. 

But the hon. gentleman says, that the 
whole tenor of our language at the begin- 
ning of the present contest was, that no 
peace could be made with the Jacobin re- 
public, and that France is thus justified 
in refusing to make peace with the pre- 
sent administration. At no period of the 
war did we ever express such asentiment 
or even entertain the idea that no peace 
could be made with republican France. 
I remember the quotation from Virgil to 
which he has alluded, and as far as I 
can recollect it was used in one of those 
debates in which the right hon. gentleman 
proposed that overtures should be made 
for peace at a period when we contended 
that no security for peace could be ob- 
tained, and that the evils of war were 
not to be compared to the inadequate 
peace which then could have been con- 
cluded. The right hon. gentleman then 
urged the question, whether no extremity 
of danger could induce us to make suc 
overtures? I then answered, that this 
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must ever be a question of comparison, 
that we must decide as circumstances 
might arise, and at least we ought to 
persevere till our means were exhausted, 
till we could support the contest no longer, 
and we could say, 

| Toto certatum est corpore regni. 
The right hon. gentleman says, that the 
meaning of Virgl cannot be explained 
away, but he seemed to think that Virgil's 
language might be improved. The hon. 
gentleman urged the propriety of making 
overtures even at that period, and con- 
tended, as he often had done, that if rea- 
sonable terms of peace were refused it 
would unite England and divide France. 
He then retorted, that after such over- 
tures were rejected, 

Toto certandum est corpore regni. 

The right hon. gentleman has now seen 
the overtures made and rejected, and now 
when he wishes to bind me down to the 
meaning of Virgil, I think he ought aot to 
forget his Latin pledge. 

_If the right hon. gentleman has seen 
that all attempts at negotiation have been 
unavailable, if he can look to any pe- 
riod in which he is called upon to fulfil his 
pledge, if he means to animate the public 

ertions, to exhort to perseverance, to 
stimulate their zeal for the maintenance 
of the national honour asd the national 
safety, at a moment when these objects 
were thus unequivocally stated, he would 
not, ashe now does, attempt to disarm 
their courage, and to distract their efforts. 
What did the hon. gentleman expect from 
the overtures he proposed ? What degree 
of insult and contumely did he lay his ac- 
count to endure before he was to be 
roused to energy and to honour? Did 
he expect any thing more insulting than 
the reception our overtures had obtained, 
any thing more repulsive, more haughty, 
more injurious, than the proceedings of 
the enemy ; any thing more decisive of 
their determined spirit of hostility than 
their refusal to discuss the terms we pro- 
posed, or to propose any terms in theirturn 
on which they were willing tu conclude a 
peace? If any thing can meet the hon. 
baled ideas of insult, sufficiently 
umiliating to require him to act upon his 
pledge, let him look to the negotiation at 
isle, and the conduct of the enemy upon 
that occasion. The right hon. gentleman, 
though he admitted formerly that their 
might be occasions to dcmand unanimity 
and exertion, thinks himself freed from 
his pledge, because ministers were never 
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sincere in their exertions for peace, aad 
France was justified ia refusing to treat 
with them. But when did the hon. gentle- 
man. discover this? When did the light 
flash upon his mind, that ministers origia- 
ally were hostile to the republican go- 
vernment of France, and therefore could 
not be sincere? It is somewhat surprismg 
that this never occurred to the hon. gea- 
tleman before the pledge was given, in- 
stead of discovering it as our apolagy fer 
eluding the pledge after it was given. If 
the dislike of ministers to French princi- 
ples proves their aggression, and justifies 
the hostility of the enemy, this cannot be 
a new discovery; it certainly would as 
well have justified the hen. gentleman m 
distrusting any efforts they might make, 
even while they urged the overtures, on 
the refusal of which they promised unani- 
mity, as now when they have seen their 
overtures made without effect. The de- 
claration of France, at the beginning of 
the contest, proved that on their side it 
was a war of aggression, and on ours & 
war of necessity [and good faith towards 
our allies. lf ministers did at firet see 
the danger of French principles, without 
embarking in the contest, must they have 
been the aggressors when they saw their 
fears realized in the actual aggreasion, in 
which the principles they had apprehended 
finally terminated? At no period of the 
contest did we say there could be no peace 
with republican France. We said, that 
for peace we would not agree to prostrate 
the nation at the feet of the enemy ; that 
we could not agree to give up what was es- 
sential to the safety of the country. If 
the hon. gentleman can prove, that we 
have applied for peace, disowning the jus-. 
tice of our cause, abandoning the prinei- 
ples on which the present safety and fu- 
ture prosperity of the country are founded, 
he would prove that we considered the 
period arrived when every exertion had 
been made, and when thestruggle was tobe 
given up, because it could no jonger be 
supported. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, does not say that we have acted 
in this manner. What then are the opini- 
ons of those who have uniformly, or rather 
with growing zeal and devotion, contend- 
ed that the war was just on the part of 
France, and unjust upon the side of this 
country? Have they not repeatedly said, 
on former occasions, that our ordinary re- 
sources were exhausted? And to day, 
with. mysterious silence, they | ovet 
the subject, and cautiously decline giving 
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any opinion on the efficacy of former 
resources, while they reprobate new ex- 
pedients ; and say nothing about the pro- 
priety of resorting to the funding sys- 
tem, while they condemn the principle 
of every plan by which it may be re-~ 
lieved. 

The hon. gentlemen have said, that our 
ordinary resources are exhausted, and 
that no extraordinary resources can be 
employed. I leave it to the House then 
to judge how far those, who in principle 
give the enemy a right to ask all, who, by 
decrying our resources, give them confi- 
dence toadvance every pretension, bykindly 
informing them that from our inability to 
resist, they may extort whatever they de- 
mand, are the true friends to their coun- 
try, or the enlightened advocates of peace ? 
I am convinced that the majority of the 
House and of the country will feel 
that peace is not Kkcly to be obtained 
upon terms consistent with our honour 
or our safety, by dismissing ministers, if 
they are to be followed by men who have 
ever viewed with kindness the principles 
of the enemy ;—by men who have justified 
every act of the enemy, while they have 
traduced every measure of the British go- 
vernment ;—by men who have extolled 
the resources of the French, with a zeal 
equalled only by the perseverance with 
which they have depreciated the energy 
and the resources of their own country. 
Whatever opinions such men profess to 
have of the sincerity of ministers, of their 
capacity for the conduct of affairs: what- 
ever conclusions they may draw from the 
review of the finances and the magnitude 
of our expenses, I leave it to the country 
and to the world to determine, whether, 
under stich auspices, there could be any 
chance of peace upon terms short of the 
basest humiliation to an insolent foe, and 
the most criminal surrender of every prin- 
ciple of national honour, and every source 
of national greatness. 

The right hon. gentleman speaks of 
peace as absolutcly necessary: but 
has the hon. gentleman explained how 
peace is to be obtained? After encou- 
raging the perseverance ef the enemy in 
their wild and destructive design, by hold- 
ing out how little resistance we can op- 
pose to their attempts, the right hon. 
gentleman says not a word of this. He 
thinks he does his duty to his country and 
his constituents, by enforcing the necessity 
of peace, without saying a syllable of the 
means of pacification. Because he thinks 
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peace cannot be obtained without a change 
of system, he would in the mearrtime sus- 
pend all grants of supply. After disa- 
vowing every opmton we have pronounced, 
after recanting every principle we have 
maintained, after abandoning every pledge 
we have given, after neglecting every 
means of defence, and renouncing every 
manly exertion, how would the hon. gen- 
tleman have us appease the fury of the 
enemy, and sccure the safety of England ? 
Why there must be a total change of 
system in England and Ireland! Till 
Ireland was in a better situation France 
could have no inducement to make peace! 
What this change, so mysteriously an- 
nounced, is to be in detail, we are left to 
guess. Are you to neglect the means of 
defence, if you cannot persuade the enemy 
to make peace? The change which the 
right hon. gentleman recommends, I sus- 
pect, would be to remove those distinc- 
tions, and to sweep away those privileges’ 
which have raised the hatred and envy 
of France. But the right hon gentleman. 
contends that the French would be justi- 
ficd’ in refusing to make peace, because 
Ireland is not unanimous; would he, how- 
ever, consider ministers justified in refuse 
ing. to make peace, because La Vendée 
was in a state of insurrection? If in his 
eyes this would be an insufficient reason 
for refusing to make peace with France, 
when nearly one-fourth of its inhabitants 
were in a state of open hostility against 
the tyranny under which they were op- 
pressed, will he say that it is a reason for 
the persevering hostility of the enemy, 
that Ireland is in a state of danger, arising 
from the necessary exertion of vigour to ° 
resist the operation of French principles 
diffused every where with such assiduity, 
and ‘in Ireland with peculiar success ;—= 
circulated with that industry, which the 
have ever shown, to supplant by their 
desolating principles of liberty the real 
practical blessings of the British consti- 
tution ? . 
Mr. Pitt declared, he could not con- 
ceive how that degree of perfect unanimi- 
ty, which the right hon. gentleman seem- 
ed to think so necessary, could be ob- 
taincd while these principles were disse- 
minated with such industry; but this was 
not the time to enter into this discussion, 
and he had only alluded to this subject, to 
show the consistency of the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, when applied to 
the case of La Vendce. But after all, did 
the right hon. gentleman seriously ima- 
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gine, that he had convinced the House 
that it was unnecessary for them to make 
great efforts? He had relied much upon 
the declarations which had been made out 
of doors respecting this tax: as far as the 
pe opinion accorded with the right 
ion. gentleman’s views, so far as he 
seemed inclined to treat it with respect; 
but he totally laid out of his consideration 
those sentiments which accompanied those 
declarations. Though, in some instances, 
the people had expressed their disappro- 
bation of this tax, in its present state, 
without any of the alterations and modi- 
fications which it would be necessary to 
make, yet they never went the length of 
the right hon. gentleman, and said, that 
no supplies ought at all to be raised; on 
the contrary, in the case of the borough 
of Southwark, they had expressed the | 
strongest sense of the necessity of making | 
reat and vigorous exertions for the pub- 
ic defence. Could this be a subject of | 
doubt, after all the papers relative to the 
rupture of the negotiation had been laid | 
before the House, and above all, since | 
they had seen the late proclamation of the 
Directory? Indeed, he should feel asham- 
ed if it could now become matter of ar- 
gument. , 

If, then, it might be assumed, as an in- 
disputable proposition, that great and vi- 
gorous exertions were necessary at the 
present arduous crisis, the next point for 
consideration was, whether a large part 
of the supplies of the year ought to be 
raised by the mode now proposed, within 
the year; or whether the whole should be 
raised by the old system of funding? 
This was the real question for considera- 
tion; but, instead of discussing it, the gen- 
tlemen on the other side had exerted all 
their abilities to prove that we ought to 
make no efforts at all. They had never 
given any answer to the only important 
question, viz. if great exertions were ne- 
cessary, how were they to be made? In- 
stead of this, they had only said, that a 
Bel Dien to depart from the funding sys- 
em came with a very bad grace from him, 
who had funded somuch. This could not 
be considered as a very strong argument ; 
and he should have thought, that the gen- 
tlemen after so long an absence from their 
parliamentary duty, would have disco- 
vered some more efficacious mode of rea- 
soning, than to say, * Do not adopt a 
good measure, because you ought to have 
adopted it suoner.” Surely the House 
had a right to expect, from a grave and 
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experienced statesman, something more 
than a declaration, that if any means could 
be devised to raise a large proportion of 
the supplies within the year, and if these 
means were in their nature unobjection- 
able, he should not oppose them. This. 
could not be considered as a very great 
instance of condescension. However, the 
principal objection of the right hon. gentle-. 
man seemed to be, that those extraordin 
means ought not to be resorted to now, 
when a great and obvious necessity ex- 
isted, because we had not employed them 
when no such necessity did exist. 

But gentlemen seemed to consider, that, 
by adopting the present mode of raising a 
part of the supply, the system of funding 
was to be given up, and the present sub- 
stituted in its room. If gentlemen had 
been present in their places when this mea- 
sure was first proposed, they would have 
known that the funding system was not 
given up; on the contrary, he had pro- 
posed that the larger part of the supplies. 
of the year should be raised by way of. 
loan. It was thought advisable, as the 
funds had been so much increased, to ease 
them, by procuring a large part of the 
supplies in a different mode; therefore, - 
so far from giving up the system of fund- 
ing, the present plan was intended to re- 
lieve it. That this object, if it could be. 
attained, would be most desirable, could 
not be questioned, even by those who dis- 
liked the present tax. 

Having said thus much, he did not 
think it necessary to argue this point more 
at length upon the present occasion. The 
point that called particularly for the con- 
sideration of the House was this—assum- 
ing that it was necessary to raise a large 
sum within the ycar, was the present plan, 
the most expedient, and the most likely to 
be effectual? In considering this subject, 
the two hon. gentlemen on the other side 
had argued very differently. The first 
called it a tax upon property ; the other, a 
general tax upon income. The latter was 
nearer the truth, but neither of them was . 
correct. With respect to the hon. gentle- 
man who called this a tax upon property, 
it was astonishing that he should be so ill 
informed of what passed in that House, 
even though he was absent, as to state as 
arguments against this plan, the very to- 
pics which he (Mr. Pitt) had urged in 
order to obviate some objections which 
had been madetoit. The hon. gentleman 
had contended, that a tax nag property, 
supposing it possible that the amount af 
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not bea proper measure. In this opinion, ' 
however, the honourable gentleman dif- | 
fered from those declarations out of doors, 
against this tax, upon which so much re- 
liance had been placed on the other side 
of the House. However, the hon. gentle- 
man had pushed this argument to a greater 
length than he had done. He (Mr. Pitt) 
had said, that if the amount of every man’s 
property could be ascertained, it would be 
a most desirable thing to make the people 
contribute to the public exigence in pro-— 
ortion to their wealth. But there ex- 
isted no means of ascertaining the property 
of individuals, except such as were of a na- 
ture that could not beresortedto. Instead, . 
therefore, of a tax upon property, this was 
what he had stated it to be, a tax upon 
general expenditure. In opening it to the 
House, he had anticipated an objection 
which he thought would be made, viz. that. 
this tax applied only to such income as 
was in expenditure. ‘[his was an incon- | 
venience which it was Impossible to avoid, 
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The right hon. gentleman had made a 
division of the different kinds of property, 
which appeared to him to be incorrect, 
inasmuch asit omitted one great source 
ofincome. The right hon. gentleman’s 
division was, income arising from landed 
estates, from commercial pursuits, and 
from property inthe funds. As to the in- 
come derived from professional exertions, 
the right hon. gentleman had very pro- 
perly classed it under the head of com- 
mercial gains, But he had omitted one 
great source of income, viz. that which 
was reccived as the reward of labour; and 
of the latter class many were exempted by 
the criterion now proposed. The right 
hon. gentleman had contended, that this: 
would operate as a tax upon funded pro- 
perty, which always had been, and must: 
ever be, considered as inviolate. but the. 
measure now proposed by no means tended 
to affect property in the funds. .No de- 
scription of income, whether arising from 
landed estates, commercial pursuits, or 
funded property, was meant to be cx. mpt- 


without having recourse to such ascrutiny 'ed from the operation, because it was 


of property as must, in every point of view, 
be highly objectionable. That the present 

plan was in its nature imperfect he was 

ready to admit, and had stated it to be so 

when he first introduced the subject; but 

he thought it the best and most general 

criterion that could be found. The ques- | 
tion then was, whether this plan was so| 
very imperfect, and so objectionable in’ 
principle, that it ought immediately to be 

rejected ; or whether, after proper altera-' 
tion and modification, it might not be of, 
the greatest public benefit? The right: 
hon. gentleman opposite to him had not, 
considered this with his usual accuracy ; 

for, because this tax was calculated at 

seven millions, and that it was not to ex- 

ceed a tenth part of a person’s income, he , 
had calculated the whole income of the 

the country at only seventy millions ; but 

the inaccuracy of this calculation must be 
obvious to the right hon. gentleman, when ; 
he recollected, that though this tax never 

took more than one-tenth of the income, | 
yet, in many cases, it took only the 120th 
part, and in some cases took nothing. At 
all events, this observation was inappli- 
cable, because he had never spoken of the 
general income of the country, but only 
so much of it as was in expenditure. ' 
Without dilating more upon this part of 
the subject, he should say a few words 

upon what he considered as the leading 

objections to the measure. 

(VOL. XXXIII.] 


meant to attach upon expenditure in ge- 
neral. Where was the injustice of. this ? 
“Why,” says the right hon. gentleman, 
“by taxing the expenditure of a man 
whose income is derived from the funds, 
you do in fact tax his property in the 
funds.” If this was a valid objection, it 
ought not only to induce the House to 
reject this measure, but to repeal every. 
tax that ever was laid on; because it was 
impussible to suggest a tax which would 
not be paid by peuple having money in the 
funds. Every tax imposed upon con- 
sumption, of course must be defrayed b 
people having property in the funds: but, 
it was absurd to say that was a tax upon. 
the funds. If this objection was never. 
made to taxes which were in their nature 
perpetual, it appeared to him singular that 
it should now, for the first time, be made. 
to a tax which was merely temporary. 
The next objection of the right hon. 
gentleman was, that a tax upon commers: 
cial income was not just: for, said he, a . 
man’s landed property is his own, but the 
income he derives from commerce is partly 
derived trom his industry. This was not 
a time to enter inta a minute discussion of 
these arguments, but surely the right hon. 
gentleman did not mean to contend that 
commercial gains were not a fair object of 
taxation. Those gains were derived under 
the protection of the laws of the country, 
and consequently ought to contribute pro-. 
[4 DJ | 
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rtionably to support them. He did not, 
owever, mean to contend that many di 
tinctions ought not to be made, and in the 
committee modifications would undoubt- 
edly: be proposed. As to persons who 
employed great capitals, in proportion to 
their annual gains, they would be less af- 
fected than persons of landed property ; 
but all that could be inferred from this was, 
that it was a recommendation of the cri- 
terion. Perhaps this criterion, as far as it 
affected the lower classes, did not make 
distinctions enough. It would be recol- 
lected, that the particular reason he as- 
signed for making this tax lower upon 
houses than upon the other articles was, 
that it should not fall too heavily upon 
that species of income arising from retail 
trade. The right hon. gentleman had next 
censured the mode of appeal given in this 
case. Some alterations might also be made 
upon this subject ; but still he thought that 
mode of correcting the operation of the 
tax might be useful. The right hon. gen- 
tleman himself had admitted, that it 
might with Propneyy be applied to landed 
Ae Aa and, on the other hand, he ( Mr. 
pet was willing to admit, that as far as 
it related to the lower class of retail dealers, 
some modification was necessary. These 
were the general objections which had 
been made to the a and he should 
now leave them to the consideration of the 
House, with the observations he had made 
upon them. 
' He was aware that there were man 
who thought that, rather than take this 
visible criterion of ascertaining property, 
It would be better to lay a general tax 
upon property. Undoubtedly, if they 
could find the means of taxing property 
equally, without compelling improper dis- 
closure, it would be a most desirable ob- 


ject ; but as that could not be done with- 


out being open to stronger objections than 
the present plan, it became necessary that 
some visible criterion should be found. 
_If that were the case, could any criterion 
be found more general in its nature than 
the assessed taxes? The persons imme- 
diately affected by this tax amounted to 
800,000, and through them extended to 
about 4,000,000 of persons. By this plan 
a great number of poor persons would be 
wholly excluded, and above half of the 
number before-mentioned would contri- 
bute very little. 

The committee upon this bill might, 
and he had no doubt would, make many 
amendments in favour of shop-keepers ; 
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but all this would be consistent with the 
principle of the bill. The committee 
might, if they thought proper, make an 
alteration in the scale proposed, without 
any dereliction of the principle of the bill. 
Many mitigations were undoubtedly ne- 
cessary ; but if the utmost inference that 
could be drawn from this was, that the 
exemptions should be carried farther than 
was proposed in the committee of ways 
and means, how did that affect the general 
principle of the measure, when they had 
the means of obviating in the committee 
the only objections that had been made 
against it? Without going now into these 
details, which he wished to reserve for a 
future period, he should only say, that if 
it was admitted that great exertions ought 
to be made, and that a large part of the 
supplies ought to be raised within the year, 
and if the only objection to this criterion 
was, that it would bear hard upon the 
lower orders of retail dealers, and it ap- 
peared to be within their power to obviate 
this objection; then, upon what ground 
could they hesitate, unless they had 
changed their opinions; unless, mstead of 
making preparations for war, they were 
determined to begin by begging for peace 
from a haughty and insulting enemy? If 
they were not determined to give up every 
means of exertion, had they any option but 
to go into a committee upon this bill, to 
remedy the inconveniencies that might re- 
sult from it, if passed in its present shape ? 
What was the conduct which the gentle- 
tlemen on the other side wished the House 
to adopt? It was to reject this measure 
at once, and thereby to declare that they 
would make no efforts to raise the supplies 
within the year. If the House adopted 
this advice, it would be proclaiming to 
France and to the world, their repentance 
for having dared to stand up in defence of 
their laws, their religion, and of every 
thing that was valuable to them as English- 
men. It would be humbling themselves 
before a haughty adversary; and, when 
they had no means of defence, imploring 
mercy and forgiveness from an enemy from 
whom we had to expect neither. Upon 
these grounds, he hoped the House would 
read the bill a second time, and let it go 
into-a@ committee, 

Mr. Fox, in reply, said: The change 1 
want is a radical reform of the corruptions 
that have crept into the constitution, and 
of the abuses which now deform its prac- 
tice ; a reform in the representation of the 


people is parliament, and a restoration of 
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the pure rights and privileges of the le 
at large, which have been lately surenciied 
upon by persecutions and restraints of 
every kind. This is the change that I 
want. It isa change which has for .its 
object to bring back to its purity, and to 
preserve the British constitution ; and to 
unite all ranks of people in its support. 

Mr Alderman Comle said, he had that 
day received instructions from his consti- 
tuents, in Common-hall, to oppose the 
bill, notwithstanding any modifications. 
He would always obey the instructions of 
his constituents. 


The House divided : 
Tellers 
The Lord Hawkesbury - 
Yeas 4Mr. Charles Yorke -- a He 


Mr. Tierney - - = - 
Noes {Me Alderman Combe } 20 


So it was resolved in the Affirmative. 


List of the Minority. 
Astley, J. W. North, Dudley 
Barclay, Geo. Peirse, Henry 
Beauclerk, C. G. Pochin, W. 
Bird, W. W. Rawdon, hon. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Rawdon, hon. G. 
Brogden, J. Richardson, J. 
Burch, J. R. Robson, R. B. 
Burdett, sir F. Russell, lord W. 
Byng, George Sheridan, R. B. 
Clayton, sir R. Sinclair, sir J. 
Coke, D. P. Spencer lord R. 


Stanley, lord 

St. John, hon. St. A. 
Tarleton, general 
Thompson, Thomas 
Thornton, H. 
Tierney, Geor 
Tufton, hon. Henry 
Tufton, hon. John 


Copley, sir L. 
Courtenay, J. 
Denison, W. J. 
Edwards, Bryan 
Fitzpatrick, R. 

Fox, right hon. C. J. 
Hare, James 
Hawkins, sir C. 


Howard, Henry Walwyn, James 
Hussey, Wm. Western, C. C. 
Jekyll, J. Wigley, E. 
Kemp, T. Wilson, Richard 
Langton, J. TELLERS. 
Lloyd, J. M. Tierney, George 
Mainwaring W. Combe, alderman 


Nicholls, J. 


Mr. Tierney’s Motion respecting the 
Office of Third Secretary of State.] Dec. 
15. Mr. Tierney observed, that on a for- 
mer occasion he had entered fully into 
the subject on which he grounded his 
present motion, and therefore he should 
not have occasion to trouble the House 
with many observations. He adverted 
to the last report of the Committee of 
Finance, from which he said he drew his 
facts, and moved, 
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That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to represent to his majesty, 
that we observe with great concern the 
new division of the state office which his 
majesty has been pleased to make, by the 
creation of the office ofa third secretary 
of state for the war department; a depart- 
ment instituted for the first time in the 
month of July 1794, and subsequently re- 
cognized and confirmed by an order of 
his majesty in council on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary 1795. By that order it appears, 
that the said war department is put upon 
an establishment, which gives to the crown 
the distribution of the following new sala- 
ries, namely, one of 6,000/., one of 1,5002., 
one of 6502, one of 4504., two of 300L., 
one of 200/., one of 1504., and three of 
100/. per annum each, all of them salaries 
free from every deduction. 

‘«¢ That we feel ourselves called upon to 
observe, that the business of the state 
office has usually been transacted by two 
principal secretaries of state, and that the 
office, commonly called the office of third 
secretary of state, or secretary for the co- 
lonies, was unknown previous to the year 
1768. That, in the year 1782, his ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased tq order that 
it should be suppressed; and that, by an 
act, passed in the 22nd year of his ma- 
jesty’s reign, it was enacted that it 
should be ‘ utterly abolished and taken 
‘ away.’ 

‘¢ With all becoming deference, to sub- 
mit to his majesty, that the revival of the 
office of third secretary of state can be re- 
garded, by his faithful Commons, without 
jealousy, only when arising from the evi- 
dent necessity of the case. That the new 
division of the state office, against which 
we humbly remonstrate, cannot, from 
what appears before us, be considered as 


necessary, while, from the profusion of . 


emoluments with which it is accompanied, 
and the nature of the arrangements with 
which it has been carried into effect, it 
excites in us feelings of deep anxiety for 
the honour of his majesty, and the liberty 
and independence of fai asa 
‘¢ That it appears, that the right hon. 
Henry Dundas did, while he performed 
the duties of the office now filled by his 
grace the duke of Portland, known by the 
name of the home department, transact 
every part of the business which has since 
been made to constitute the separate em- 
loyment of a new war establishment : that' 
he so transacted this business nut only dur- 
ing a period of peace, but alsoduring along 


on, 
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ese of war, namely, from the month of 
ebruary 1793 to the month of July 1794, 
and that the only additional expense in- 
curred, during the increased business of the 
latter period, was 530/. per annum, being 
the salary of four extra clerks. Farther to 
reprevent to his majesty, that the right 
hon. Henry Dundas did, while secretary 
of state for the home department, not 
only discharge the entire duties of that of- 
fice (including, as at that time they did, 
those of the present new war establish- 
ment), but likewise consider himself as 
competent to execute the additional busi- 
ness of the treasurer of the navy, of the 
chief commissioner for the affairs of India, 
and of the keeper of the signet in Scot- 
land. 2 
- “ That it would have afforded'us some 
satisfaction to have perceived, that, when 
a new office was created to execute a part 
of the business of the home department, 
the home department had undergone a 
reduction of .establishment proportioned 
to the decrease of the duties remaining 
to be discharged. But we observe with 
surprise that no such reduction bas taken 
lace ; on the contrary we find the esta- 
blishment to have been increased. 

‘‘ Humbly to represent to his majesty, 
that, in the year 1782, the nett receipt of 
the state office (including certain offices an- 
nexed to it) was 26,515/. per annum. The 
nett receipt,now established, is 41,4301. 
The total number of persons employed inthe 
state office in 1782, was forty-eight, the 
number at present is sixty-six, so that the 
amount of nett established emoluments is 
increased by the sum of 14,915/. per an- 
num, und the patronage augmented by an 
addition of eighteen places. That we 
cannot avoid also observing, that by a mi- 
nute of the board of Treasury, dated the 
14th of March 1783, it appears to have 
been his majesty’s gracious intention to 
allow to each of his principal secretaries 
of state, being then two in number, a nett 
salary of 4,500/., making together a sum 
of 9,000/.; whereas, by the establishment 
settled in council in 1795, they have each 
of them, being three in number, a nett sa- 
Jary of 6,000, making together a sum of 
18,0007. We humbly conccive, that the 
business of the state office being divided 
amongst three secretaries instead of, as 
formerly, between two, would rather 
have justificd a diminution than an 
increase of that allowance, which, in 1783, 
maleny considered as sufficiently li- 

eral, £ 
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' & To represent to his majesty, that, 
deeply as we are impressed with the mage 
nitude of this increased influence, there 
are other circumstances attending the 
new arrangement of the state office, 
which we contemplate with still greater 
anxiety. 

‘«¢ By the order of his majesty in coun- 
cil in 1795, the fees and gratuities, here- 
tofore received by the different offices in 
the state office, were directed to be ap- 
plied towards the expense of the establish. 
ment, and fixed salaries given in lieu of 
them. That, much as we approve of the 
principle of this regulation, we cannot re- 
frain from humbly representing to his ma- 
jesty, that, by the application of it in the 
instance before us, it has been made to 
serve as a secret and indirect mode of in- 
creasing the influence of the crown, and of 
adding to the revenues of the civil list, 
without the knowledge or consent of par 
liament. 

‘It appears, that the sum, annually 
paid from the civil list to the support of 
the state office, previous to the present 
arrangement, was 14,240/. That, in the 
year 1795, in consequence of the new ap- 
propriation of the fees, and of the arrange- 
ments made on the division of the office, 
no more than 3,379/. was to: be provided 
for out of the civil list, which therefore 
gained in that year the sum of 10,8610. 
That by the increase of fees received 
in the three first quarters of the year 
1796 (the latest period to which the ac- 
counts before us are made up) the civil 
list was exonerated from any payment be- 
yond the sum of 2,178/., and even that 
sum liable to be diminished by the receipt 
of fees in the fourth quarter of that year ; 
so that the gain to the civil list, from the 
order in council in. 1795, was in 1796 at 
least 12,072¢., which added tothe preceding 
10,8612., makes a sum, gained to the civil 
list in two years of the war, of 22,9332., 
exclusive of what may have been derived 
from the operation of this arrangement in 
the year 1794 and 1797, of which we 
possess no authentic information, but 
which cannot be estimated at a less sum 
than was obtained in the two years: of 
which we have an account. 

«© That the civil list has not, however, 
gained these sums by the single operation 
of bringing the fees to account, but by 
certain arrangements, of a nature which 
we cannot contemplate without the most 
lively concern. It is with regret we see 
any part of his majesty’s civil list depending 
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on the generosity of his ministers, and the 
patronage of the crown appearing to be 
dealt out as a matter of bargain. It ap- 
pears that, by the arrangement in question, 
the right hon. lord Grenville, having, as 
auditor of the exchequer, a salary of 
4,000). per annum, and as secretary of 
state a salary of 6,000/. per annum, does 
not receive of the latter sum more than 
3,200. and consequently gives to the civil 
list the annual sum of 2,800/. That the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, having, as trea- 
surer of the navy 4,000/., as commis- 
sioner for the affairs of India 2,000U., as 
keeper of the signet in Scotland 1,500%., 
and as secretary of state a salary of 6,000/. 
per annum, does not in fact receive from 
this last appointment more than 2,000/., 
and consequently gives to the civil list the 
annual sum of 4,000/. 

«¢ That we humbly entreat his majesty’s 
royal attention to these facts, the result 
of which is, that the influence af the crown 
has been largely and unnecessarily in- 
creased; that enormous salaries have 
been assigned to persons who, by a private 
arrangement, were to surrender a great 
proportion of them to other uses than 
those for which they were ostensibly 
granted; and that a Jarge sum has been 
secretly furnished to the civil list with- 
out the knowledge or consent of parlia- 
ment. 

‘‘ That our duty to our country, and 
our attachment to his majesty, demand 
from us, particularly at the present awful 
crisis, thia representation; and that we 
submit it to his majesty’s royal wisdom to 
take such steps, in regard to the matter 
of it, as may appear to his paternal good- 
ness most likely to contribute to the ho- 
nour of the crown, the independence of 
parliament, and the security of the con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Tierney then said, that he had done 
his duty in laying before the House the 
address they had just heard, and giving 
them an opportunity of deciding upon it. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, the situa- 
tion in which he was placed was a very 
‘unpleasant one, as he was compelled to 
speak a great deal of himself. He should 
however, leave most of the topics to be 
discussed by his friends. He then en- 
tered into the history of the office of se- 
cretary of state, and said that he had ne- 
ver desired it, nor had he any idea of con- 
‘tinuing in it above a few months when ‘he 
was appointed. He said it was a very la- 
borious office indeed, ever since it became 
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necessary to be so attentive to the police 


of the country, and that duty arose chiefly 
in consequence of the unfortunate intro- 
duction into this country of principles in- 
compatible with the constitution. With 
regard to the office of treasurer of the 
navy, ithad been considered as a sinecure ;' 
but it had not been soto him. He could 
give the House no encouragement to ex- 
pect any reduction in the expenditure of 
his offices, for he knew not of one point 
in which, consistently with the due dis- 
charge of official duty, there could be 
any retrenchment. 

Mr. Pitt passed a high panegyric on 
lord Grenville and Mr. Dundas, whose Ja- 
bours in the public service could only be 
adequately estimated by posterity, after 
the perusal of the documents which would 
be left behind them. He could not assent 
to an address which contained a misstate- 
ment of facts, and in which the conclu- 
sions drawn were erroneous. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he never recol- 
lected a motion which betrayed more pre- 
judice than the present. No distinction 
was made by the hon. mover, between a 
prodigal and a wise and liberal expendi- 
ture of the public money. If the hon. 
mover had any acquaintance with the 
public offices, he would confess that there 
never was more attention, diligence, and 
assiduity evinced in any office than in that 
where the right hon. secretary presided. 
Indeed, he thought him a model for imi- 
tation in this respect. It was therefore 
not without indignation that he had lis- 
tened to the insinuations thrown out 
against ministers on this occasion. 

Mr. Abbot defended the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he had the honour to be 
amember. To the reports of that com- 
mittee he would adhere, nor could he 
agree in opinion with the rival report, now 
brought forward by the hon. gentleman. 
He appealed to the history of the last 
century, to prove the necessity of a third 
secretary of state. As to mere sinecure 
places, he thought they afforded a very 
proper and practicable field for reform; 
and the present was a moment which 
called for every possible retrenchment in 
that respect; but he was averse to any 
retrenchment-that tended to diminish the 
splendour and dignity of the crown. 

The motion was then negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the Assessed 
Taxes Bill.) January 3, 1798. The 
Bill for granting Additional Duties on the 
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Amount of certain Duties, now charged 
by Assessment, having undergone various 
modifications in the committee, Mr. Pitt 
this day moved, That it be now read a 
third time. 

Mr. Thompson reprobated the bill, as 
being not only unwise, impolitic, and 
ruinous in its principle, but cruel, une- 
qual, ressive, and unjust in its particu- 
lar provisions and distributions. In this 
horrid Robespierian requisition, no dis- 
tinction was made between the poor and 
the rich, between the wretch who drudg- 
ed for his daily subsistence, and the gen- 
tleman who kept twenty powdered lac- 
queys. In short it was a tax upon po- 
verty. But the part which he thought 
the worst, was the concluding clause; by 
which it was enacted, that the bill might 
be altered during the present session ; for 
when he considered the temper of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the dis- 
position of the House to agree to any 
thing he might propose, he could not 
think that that clause was intended to leave 
room to alter the bill for the better. He 
could hardly think the right hon. gentle- 
man would venture to walk along the 
streets, and count the desolation be had 
occasioned ‘by the number of houses that 
would be emptied by the bill. To sum 
up all, it would put an end to private 
bounty, destroy the morals and intellects 
of the rising generation, by abridging 
their parents of the means of edacating 
them; and would totally annihilate the 
education of the poor. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt apprehended that the bill 
would be found very different in its ope- 
ration from what was expected by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. Instead of 
one-tenth the tax would amount to one- 
sixth of the property of the rich, which 
would lessen consumption, and thereby 
make it fall ultimately on the poor. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the first objec- 
tion to this tax, was, that it was unequal, 
and therefore unjust. If a tax is to be 
imposed on income, it must be on the 
idea that income is the evidence of pro- 
perty. Let two men draw each 1,000/. 
a year, one from the long annuities, the 
other from the short annuities, their in- 
comes would be the same: and they 
would therefore pay the same tax, viz. 
100/. Yet they had manifestly different 
poo of property ; the annuity of one 

eing worth 12 years purchase, while the 
annuity of the other was only worth six 
‘years purchase. But equal burthens on 
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unequal portions of property was unjust. 
There was the same injustice if the income 
was drawn from land, and one received 
his income from land of which he was 
proprietor in fee-simple, and the other 
from land of which he was tenant for life. 
It was in like manner unjust if one drew 
his income wholly from property, the 
other partly from property and partly from 
skill and industry.—The next objection 
was, that by compelling the higher orders 
of the middle class to economise, it would 
destroy the employment of the artizan, 
and diminish the revenue, by rendering 
the taxes on consumption less productive. 
To this some answer had been attempted; 
the chancellor of the exchequer said, he 
had relieved the lower orders by dimi- 
nishing the tax on them. As far as the 
relief granted to the lower orders would 
occasion less money to be raised, he ac- 
knowledged the modification to be bene- 
ficial ; it was pro tanto an abandonment of 
the bill. But as far as an additional bur- 
then was laid on the higher orders of the 
middle class, he thought the modification 
was not beneficial. For the mischief was, 
that the direct pressure on the higher or- 
ders of the middle class would occasion 
an indirect pressure on the lower orders, 
by destroying their employment. He 
denied that the chancellor of the exche- 
uer had spared the lower orders. He 
destroyed the life of the poor man, if he 
took away the employment by which he 
lived. But the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had said, that the money would not 
be hoarded in the exchequer—that it 
would be expended, and afford employ- - 
ment. It was true, it would be expend 
and afford employment; but to whom? 
to soldiers and sailors? Was there no 
inhumanity in saying to the artisan, “ you 
have hitherto been entitled, from the 
usages and customs of society, to expect 
employment, but you cannot now have 
it; the money which used to feed you 
must now feed others; you must seek 
other employments, and emigrate, or go 
to the arish.” But the revenue would 
not suffer! Yes, it would suffer: the 
same money spent by soldiers and sailors 
would not yield the same revenue from 
the consumption of taxable commodities 
by soldiers and sailors, as it would if spent 
by artisans—The next objection which 
had been taken was, that if income was to 
be made the standard of taxation, you 
must consent to the means necessary for 
investigating income. The chancellor of 
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the exchequer had resorted to the assessed 
taxes as the criterion of income; but he 
had acknowledged that this was an incor- 
rect criterion; he had therefore assisted 
this criterion by the declaration of the 
party on oath, where the amount of his 
assessed taxes exceeded one-tenth of his 
income. The first objection to this was, 
that though it might relieve the man of 
the middle class, if assessed beyond one- 
tenth, yet it would not compel the great 
land proprietor, if taxed less than one- 
tenth, to pay more. But if this declara- 
tion on oath was to be resorted to, mark 
the consequences: if a man swore falsely, 
was he punishable or not punishable? 
Take it either way, he was punishable ; 
but punishment must be preceded by con- 
viction ; conviction by trial; trial must 
involve inquiry and investigation. Were 
they prepared to subject every manto such 
an investigation into his most secret con- 
cerns, which must be the case if he was 
indicted for having given a false account 
of his property ? He thought it not con- 
sistent either with the principles of a com- 
mercial nation, or with those of civil 
Isberty, or even with domestic happiness. 
By whom might the prosecution be pre- 
ferred? by any man, or only by the attor- 
hey general? If any man might institute 
the prosecution, every man who ventured 
to take this oath was at the mercy of his 
enemy ; for if indicted for perjury, though 
acquitted, his character would be stained. 
The chancellor of theexchequer had stated, 
that the funding system had been carried to 
its utmost extent ; that taxes on consump- 
tion or property were no longer expedient; 
that recourse must be had to a new mode 
of taxation, viz. by making income the 
standard of taxation. That it was true 
he had not yet discovered any correct cri- 
terion for investigating income, that he 
admitted that the criterion proposed, viz. 
the assessed taxes was in many cases une- 
5 and therefore unjust; that it would 

estroy the employment of the artisans ; 
' that it would diminish the present revenue 
arising from taxes on consumption, and 
must rowenta the establishment of 
an navies tribunal inconsistent with 
civil liberty and private happiness. Was 
this the picture which would terrify our 
enemies?—But supply was necessary ; 
Be it so; but not by these means. But 
was the supply necessary? He had 
doubts on that question. Was the conti- 
nuance of the war necessary ? He doubt- 
ed it. He did not think that sincere en- 
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deavours had been employed by ministers 
to obtain peace.—There was another 
ground on which he thought it his duty to 
hesitate before he assented to the proposed 
tax ; viz. a doubt whether, even suppos- 
ing the continuance of the war was neces- 
sary, it was expedient to trust the money 
in the hands of the present ministers, and. 
whether it was not our duty to suspend 
the measure, and to vote an address to 
his majesty to remove his ministers. 
Every event of the present war had con- 
vinced him, that the chancellor of the 
exchequer was a man of no talents. He 
acknowledged his talents as a debater in 
that House, that he possessed sarcasm, 
sneer, irony, wit; above all, he possessed 
the happy talent of multiplying and bring- 
ing his words in such a manner, that it 
was hardly possible to affix a precise 
meaning to his language ; that to this he 
joined the most successful knack of mis- 
representing the arguments of his adver- 
saries. In one word, he acknowledged 
that he was maximus as a political gladia- 
tor in that arena, while he was minimus 
asastatesman. If all that was required 
from a minister, was the faculty of amus- 
ing that House by his speeches, he ae- 
knowledged his talents; but he recol- 
lected the expression of a great Athenian 
statesman, Themistocles, that “ he could 
not play on a fiddle, but he could make a 
little city a great state.” The language 
of the chancellor of the exchequer must 
be the reverse of this; he could play on 
his fiddle, and amuse this House, but he 
had reduced a great empire to be a little 
state. We judge of a painter, of a statu- 
ary, of an architect, by his works. He 
had read of an architect who had been 
buried in a church which he had himself 
erected, with this epitaph, “ Si queeris 
monumentum, circumspice.” Would the 
chancellor of the exchequer wish his cha- 
racter as a statesman to be decided by 
this test? Could any man say that he 
confided in the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, from a review of his conduct? Was 
he a war-minister? Was he a skilful 
finance-minister? Was he an able nego- 
ciator? Beginning the war with all the 
powers of Europe on his side he had so 
conducted it that every ally had either 
abandoned him, or been subdued ; while 
France had been exalted to a power almost 
beyond the dreams of ambition. View 
him as a finance-minister :—The funding 
system exhausted; a paper currency in- 
troduced ; taxes on consumption no longer 
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practicable; while recourse is had to a 
requisition on income. What is he as a 
negociator? He tells you himself that he 
has three times attempted to make peace, 
always sincerely, but always unsuccess- 
fully. View him as a statesman in the 
late negotiation, I mean atits close, after 
his paltry intrigue to overturn the French 
government had failed. He knew that 
Austria would make a separate peace ; he 
knew that in consequence of that peace 
France would establish her ascendant in 
Italy, in the Mediterranean sea, in Spain, 
in Portugal, in Holland and in Germany. 
He knew that he had exhausted the fund- 
ing system; that he could no longer lay 
his taxes on consumption; that he must 
have recourse to this new mode of a re- 

uisition on income; yet, knowing all 
this, this great statesman thought it ad- 
visable to continue the war for those 
paltry objects Trinidad, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Trincomale. 

Mr. Dickinson jun. confessed, that at first 
he disliked the measure, but upon ma- 
turely considering the subject, he thought 
it was the only one that could maintain 
the dignity, or ensure the security of the 
country. It had been called unjust and 
unprecedented. If, indeed, it were un- 
just, no precedent could sanction it; but 
until it was proved to be unjust, he Thust 
support it. Immediately previous and 
subsequent to the revolution up to the es- 
tablishment of the sinking fund, large 
sums were raised, precisely on this prin- 
ciple; and when the spirit of the revolu- 
tion was most ardent in the minds of the 
people, the land tax, taking five per 
cent, was passed, and commissioners were 
actually appointed to receive statements 
upon oath of the property of the subject. 
At present the question was, whether the 
House would agree to accept any peace 
France chose to dictate. As to a new 
land tax proposed by the hon. gentleman, 
he conceived it would be a most unjust 
and ungenerous system of taxation in a 
country like this, where so large a pro- 
portion of the property and means of the 
pene was commercial. It was the 
ashion for gentlemen to renounce all at- 
tachment to, or influence by party, as if 
it were criminal. If it were criminal, 
he must submit to the stigma; he had 
his party affections, but in a case of such 
importance, he should detest himself if he 
was influenced by any thing but sterling 
principle and truth. 

Mr. Simeon said, that having fairly 
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compared the possible benefits with the 
pee evils of the present measure, he 

ad come to a determination against it. 
He thought the war just and necessary, 
and that every thing we held dear was at 
stake, but that could not induce him to 
vote for a tax which would be oppressive 
and ineffective. He was aware of the 
censure and contempt that attached to 
any man, not being a minister, who pro- 
posed any species of taxation; but that 
should not deter him from doing his duty, 
and offering to the country a plan which 
he had for some time had in contempla- 
tion. He then proceeded to state the 
substance of his plan, which was to the 
following effect: To charge a duty of 5 
per cent upon all deviseable property 
above a certain amount. To charge a 
duty on all retail tradesmen and dealers; 
and to make the rent of the house the cri- 
terion of property or income, and not to 
take away above one-fifteenth of the in- 
come, after deducting the charges of 
trade. To charge the transfer of stock 
with a duty of half a crown in the pound. 
The produce of it would be nearly double 
that which would be raised by the present 
measure. It would not fall short of eight 
millions and a half; perhaps it might pro- 
duce ten. It would produce not half the 
oppression of the plan now before the . 
House. — 

Mr. AY. P. Andrews said:—Sir; I have 
perused the bill in its present form with 
great attention, and seeing how lightly it 
will press upon the poorer orders, and the 
gradual progressive scale which it adopts 
to meet the circumstances of the affluent, 
I think it is one of the best measures that 
could be devised. While it assists the exis 
gencies of the state, it tends to keep up the 
price of the funds, and support our na- 
tional credit. The measure is undoubt- 
edly a strong one, but at a crisis like the 
aa strong measures are necessary. 

hen I look at the inveterate disposition 
of our enemies, I own I see little or no al- 
ternative ; we must either manfully exert, 
or disgracefully prostrate ourselves. The 
road of war is unfortunately now the only 
path that is left to usto pursue. Every 
overture for peace has already been made 
by this country, consistent, I will not say 
with its dignity, but its prudence. 

Mr. J. H. Addington said, that, before he 
had heard that any such measure as that 
now under discussion was in centempla- 
tion, it had occurred to him, that it would 
be extremely desirable, if practicable, for 
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the House to adopt some plan, by which 
a great part of the supplies might be 
raised within the year. It seemed of the 
utmost consequence to give breathing 
time to public credit; to avoid making a 
very heavy addition to the pational debt 
in the present state of the funds; to avoid 
laying permanent taxes to so large an 
amount to pay the interest of that addi- 
tional debt, some of which must necessa- 
rily affect the lower classes of people; 
and to convince the enemy that we were 
in possession of resources, on which, per- 
haps, they had not calculated. He would 
not go so far as to say, that this bill was 
entirely free from objections ; but satisfied 
as he was of the necessity of some such 
measure, he should give it his support. 


Some gentlemen thought that the bill did | 
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which the enemy might have on so formi- 
dable a coadjutor.—The reign of king 
William had been referred to, as a mo- 
del for public spirit. He wished it to 
be considered so. Gentlemen very well 
knew, that the year after that monarch 
came to the throne, a Jand-tax bill had 
been agreed to, which required one- 
fifth of every person’s property to ena- 
ble the king to carry on the war. It 
was, indeed, abandoned, because it was 
found to be attended with considerable 
difficulties in the execution. What was 
the object of that war, and who was the 
enemy with whom we then had to con- 
tend? To preserve the balauce of power 
in Europe; to secure the country, not 
against a pressing and a most alarming 
danger, but against one, distant and pro- 


not go far enough; more, that it went too | blematical. The enemy was a prince, 


far. Some disliked it on account of its 
novelty, which was, to him, a strong re- 
commendation of it. Inthe present crisis, 
whilst our enemies were enabled by calling 
forth new means, to make such extraor- 
dinary exertions, not to meet those exer- 
tions by new and Ade Measures on 
our part, would be to leave the country to 
destruction. 


certainly of vast ambition, fond of glory 
and of conquest: —but had no particular 
antipathy to crowned heads; had never 
threatened conquered countries with the 
annihilation of their nobility, the destruc- 
tion of all their old institutions, the sub- 
version of their established forms of go- 
vernment. Did we want to know the ob- 


One gentleman had declared ! ject of the enemy in the present contest ? 


it unjust to make a tax on luxury, as he/| Read their own declarations, and we should 
called this bill retrospective; which, if it: find that it was not mercly subjugation, 


was not, it must be unproductive, and of 
course useless. But it could not be pro- 
perly called a tax on luxury; it was a 
gencral contribution, levied for a limited 
time, in different proportions, on those 
who were best able to bear it, according 
to the fairest criterion that could be found. 
With respect to the argument of its dimi- 
nishing consumption, that was equally an 
objection to any measure, the principle of 
which was to raise a large supply within 
the year. A learned gentleman had de- 
clared, that he thought the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who had so long prose- 
cuted the funding system, and had added 
so largely to the national debt, was the last 
person who ought to have proposed this 
plan. Mr. Addington thought this a very 

ood reason why his right hon. friend 
should feel it to be peculiarly his duty to 
yecommend some deviation from a system, 
his perseverance in which was supposed 
to be injurious to the public. It could 
‘with more propriety be urged, that those 
who had been in the habit of emphatically 
calling the national debt * the best ally 
of France,” should be the last to oppose a 
measure, peculiarly calculated to defeat 
the hopes, and to prostrate the reliance 
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but universal plunder ; with the exception 
only of the mutineers in the navy, and 
the friends of reform, on whose co-opera- 
tion they foolishly and madly relied. 
Were he to describe this enemy, he 
would call them “ Raptores orbis, quibus 
cuncta vastantibus cum defensu terre, et 
mare scrutantur. Si locuples hostis, 
avari; si pauper, ambitiosi. Quos non 
oriens, non occidens satiaverit. Qui 
auferre, trucidare, rapere, falsis nominibus 
imperium; et ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant.” This was the enemy, 
to secure ourselves against whose fury we 
were now Called upon to subscribe a sum 
not exceeding, in any case, a tenth of our 
incomes. No man lamented, more than 
he did, that this measure should bear hard: 
on any individual ; but let those on whom 
it pressed, look at the French manifesto ; 
at the speech of the president of the Di- 
rectory to their favourite generat; and 
their complaints would soon be lost in 
sentiments of indignation, which he defied 
any man not to teel who called himself an 
Englishman.—On the charges of corrup- 
tion which had been frequently thrown: 
out against the majority of that House, 
judging of other gentlemen's feelings by 
[4 F] 
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his own, perhaps they might be thought 
scarcely worthy of notice. He knew the 
motive of his own conduct, and had no 
intention of acting by any other. But he 
would ask those gentlemen on the other 
side who had uniformly supported their 
right hon. friend in his opposition to all 
the measures of the present minister for 
fourteen years together, during which 

eriod, he must have accidentally stum- 
Bled on a few, at least, beneficial to the 
country ; how would they be pleased that 
their conduct should be imputed to a cor- 
rupt motive, to the hope of reward, when- 
ever the success of that opposition should 
enable their friend to bestow it? From 
him they should never hear any such insi- 
Nuation, because he thought he had no 
right to express any such suspicion. He 
thought they would do wisely to dissuade 
their friends from throwing out such 
charges at random, which those who 
threw out, did not themselves believe.— 
On the continuance of that firmness which 
had been so conspicuous during the whole 
of this arduous contest, the salvation of 
the country altogether depended. 

Mr. Rose, jun. said, he approved of 
the present measure, and therefore it 
should have his support. He felt great 
great pain at the idea that he should dis- 
please any part of his constjtuents by his 
conduct, but he considered himself, not 
merely as the representative of a particu- 
lar body of men, but as one of the guar- 
dians of the interests of the country. 
Without such a strong measure as the 
present we should not be able to resist the 
enemy. 

Sir Francis Burdett said:—Mr. Speaker; 
It is not from any vain idea that any thing 
I can urge will have weight with this 
House, that I am induced to address you. 
I have too recently witnessed the little 
effect that can be produced by the utmost 
exertions of argument, eloquence, and 
knowledge. It is, Sir, in order to speak 
my sentiments to my countrymen, from 
the only place in which it is any longer 
permitted to speak them: and no time ap- 
peared to me so proper for that purpose as 
the present, when we are called upon for 
such extraordinary supplies. I shall not 
enter into the detail of the bill before the 
House, as its unjust and tyrannical prin- 
ciple renders every modification of it of 
little importance. An hon. gentleman 
says, that by the present mode of raising 
the supplies, the people will be relieved. 
I shall endeavour to show the fallacy of 
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that idea, and to prove that every part of 
the expenditure of government must in 
the enc fall upon the shoulders of the peo- 
ple. Direct taxes, which frequently raise 
so much clamour, do not however injure 
the people. Let me be understood: I mean 
by their direct operation, because the 
wages of labour being regulated by the 
demand for labour, any direct tax upon 
the labourer, supposing the demand to 
continue the saine, although it may be 
paid out of the hand of the labourer, 
must, however, come out of the ket of 
his employer. But, the way in which 
these taxes and all other taxes, and every 

art of the expenditure of government 
injure the people, is, by their indirect ten- 
dency to decrease the demand for labour, 
by dissipating those funds which pay the 
wages of industry. Now, Sir, to illustrate 
what I am saying, by the bill before you 
—inasmuch as it falls upon country gen- 
tlemen, they can less afford to pay and 
maintain their servants: inasmuch as it 
falls upon manufacturers, they can less 
afford to maintain and employ their work- 
men; inasmuch as it falls upon farmers, they 
can less afford tomaintain and employ their 
labourers. The present minister has al- 
ready made away with above 200 millions 
of that sacred wages fund, and now a 
scheme is brought forward to enable him 
to destroy astill greater portion of the 
capital of the country, which we are told 
is not to be felt by the people. I would 
as soon put faith in an architect who 
talked of laying an immense weight on the 
head of a column, without increasing the 
pressure at the base, as in a financier or 
political economist, who talked of depriv- 
ing the rich of their wealth without 
injury to the poor.—Now, Sir, having 
shown the fallacy of this mode of reason- 
ing, I shall proceed to treat the present 
question, not merely as a question of fi- 
nance: objects of finance, important no 
doubt in themselves are become of small 
import in the actual situation of our af- 
fairs. Although I perfectly agree with 
those who think the mode of raising the 
supplies highly objectionable, yet, were it 
hs ipl unobjectionable in itself, I 
would oppose the granting of the supplies, 
' because I detest the purposes they are in- 

tended to promote—the prosecution of 

this disgraceful war, and the support of an 

infamous system of corruption; these are 

the accursed ends for which the people of 

this country are to groan beneath a load of 
increased taxes. he hon. gentleman who 
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spoke last, said, he would not now speak 
of the justice and necessity of the origin 
of the war, nor of the propriety of conti- 
nuing it, but reserve himself for a proper 
opportunity ; but what opportunity can 
be so proper as that in which we are 
called upon for fresh taxes, in order to 
continue it? Sir, I am not sorry, at this 
late period, when men, from distress be- 
ing brought home to their door, are in- 
clined to reflect upon the past, to have an 
opportunity of saying a few words upon 
that head. The partakers of the present 
system of abuses were aware that the esta- 
blishment of a wise and frugal government 
in France might possibly infect the peo- 
gle of this country witha desire of seeing 
their own affairs administered in a like 
wise and frugal manner. This I sincerely 
believe to have been the true grounds of 
that alarm at French principles so indus- 
triously propagated by all the connexions 
of government, who feed upon corruption, 
and fatten upon the spoils of the people. 
It was in this point of view, Sir, that 
French liberty was so hateful to those 
whose best patrimonies arose out of the 
corruptions ; for this has the minister been 
exalted to his present Jacobin eminence ; 
for this has he passed decrees that would 
not have disgraced the most tyrannical 
code, destructive of that freedom of opi- 
nion, once the pride and security of Bri- 
tons; for this have those laws, so highly 
prized by our ancestors, for the protection 
of general freedom, been by him suspend- 
ed or repealed. Sir, he has placed terror 
in the throne of reason, and, under the 
eee of maintaining the constitution, 

e has squandered the wealth, he has shed 
the blood, and he has annihilated the li- 
berties of the people of England. These 
are the achievements of the right hon. gen- 
tleman,and this is the minister, and this the 
baa we are now called upon to drain 
the very heart’s blood of the country in 
order to support.—I call upon those coun- 
try gentleman who have been frightened 
into a support of the present system, to 
stand forward at length in support of their 
country. Would they render their pro- 
perties secure, let them show by their 
conduct that they really have a feeling 
for the interests of the people, and not al- 
ways exhibit themselves in the odious 
point of view, of a set of men ever rea- 
dy-to combine against their liberties; let 
them exert the high privilege to which 
they were born, and not basely become 
the tools and minions of that govern- 
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ment which it is their province to control. 
And now, Sir, that supplies are demanded, 
let them, in the wise spirit of their ances- 
tors, demand io their turn that grievances 
be redressed, and, by bringing down ven- 
eance on the head of the minister who 
as brought all this ruin on us, prove to 
the people of England, that there consti- 
tution is not a dead letter, but that there 
is a point, beyond which the most profli- . 
gate minister cannot with safety advance. 
—But, Sir, if every feeling which the sa- 
cted love of our country should inspire, 
were altogether extinct within our bosoms, 
one would think, by this time at least, 
fatal experience would have taught us the 
absurdity of entrusting the remaining pro- 
rty of the country to the same hand that 
as already made away with so large a 
part of it in the most unjustifiable and ill- 
conducted projects ; that we might by this 
time at least begin to perceive the error 
of that modern political maxim (thesource, 
I believe, of our present misfortunes ), that 
money is the sinew of war. Sir, we scem 
to imagine we have only to assemble 
within these walls to devise ways and 
means for extracting large sums of money 
from the country: then, we are told, we 
are to be relieved from all our embarrass- 
ments, and our enemies rtruck with terror 
and dismay. But, Sir, we must first 
cleanse away those foul corruptions which 
the present minister has carried beyond 
any former example ; which unnerve every 
heart and every arm, and deprive us of that 
vigour and that courage once characteristic 
of this now-degraded country. Sir, money 
is not the sinew of war. Were money so 
all-powerful as most persons, in spite of 
experience, continue to believe—I say in 
spite of experience, for the whole tenor of 
history serves to prove the contrary—the 
extravagance of our minister would surely 
have entitled him to every sort of acvan- 
tage, and the people of France would et 
ere this have been exterminated, accorde 
ing to the pious intentions of the under- 
takers of the war, and would now have 
been held out as a dreadful example to 
trembling nations, of the danger of incur- 
ring royal vengeance ; the nature of which 
may be learnt from the specimen afforded 
in the infamous conduct of the coalesced 
kings towardsthe brave and unfortunate 
La Fayette. In truth, Sir, as it has beea 
managed, our wealth has been formidable 
principally to ourselves. By means of 
the immense revenue raised upon the peo- 
ple of this coun & corrupt minister has 
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debauched the very spirit of the nation, | same spirit also discovers itself in the 


and prepared us to become slaves, and the 
proof of it is our want of generosity and 
spirit, in submitting to become the instru- 
ment for enslaving others. For let no man 
flatter hinself that he is not implicated in 
the guilt of that horrible conduct which 
the minister has adopted with regard to : 
Ireland, unless he has done all in his power ! 
to prevent it. Sir, as the right hon. gen- 

t 
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tleman did not upon a former occasion set 
up the disingenuous plea of. the indepen- 
dency of the Irish government, I shall ' 
consider the measures pursued in Ireland | 
as the measures of the minister ; and here | 
his conduct stands unrivalled in the annals ° 
of human atrocity, exceeding in cruelty : 
even that of the modern monster Robes- | 
picrre, inasmuch as the cruelty of inflict-_ 
Ing Upon men excruciating torture exceeds | 
the cruclry of inflicting upon them imme- 
diate death =A noble personage on his | 
return from Ireland made the public ac- 
quainted with many instances of savage 
barbarity ; but, Sir, individual instances of | 
barbarity are scarcely worth notice in this : 
stupendous system of cruelty and oppres- ' 
sion. I have received information from | 
that country, stating that in the county of | 
Armagh alone, above 4,000 families have | 
been barbarously driven from their homes, | 
that is, have been robbed of their houses | 
and their gardens, under pain of being put | 
to death if they remained. The right : 
hon. gentleman did, I remember, express 
his regret at having been obliged, as he 
said, to adopt the measures he has adopted 
in Ireland. I do believe the right hon. 
gentleman was sincere in that expression 
of his regret ; not from any sympathy with 
the uahappy sufferers, not from any com- 
punctious visitings of nature, but because 
he finds those measures are productive of 
effects very different to what he had ex- 
pected. He finds that the people of 
Ireland are not to be butchered out 
of a firm determination to emancipate 
their enslaved country. Let it not be 
thought, Sir, that what 1 am now stating 
is irrclative to the subject before you; it 
is one feature of that political monster en- 
gendered from the corruption of the Bri- 
tish constitution; nor are the people of 
England uninterested in, or ought they to 
behold with selfish indifference the un- 
heard-of sufferings of the Irish people. 
It is the nature of despotism to make its 
rvot in the extremes, and gradually to 
spread inwards. This Irish system has 
aready passed over into Scotland. The 
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government athome. The same principle, 
though not to the same extent, is acted 
upon in this country. We have man 
victims of oppression rotting within the 
walls of our prisons. Sir, not to intrude 
too long upon your time, I will content 
myself with stating one case, not because 
it is the hardest that can be picked out— 
I believe the case of that wretched, forlorn, 
friendless man, Kid Wake, is much harder 
—but because I happen to be particularly 
acquainted with the circumstances I am 
about to mention. A printer of Newark, 
whose name is Holt,* has suffered a four 
years’ imprisonment, with a heavy fine to 
be paid before he can obtain his hberty— 
a fine, which, let me observe by the way, 
it was utterly impossible a man like him, 
who earned his daily bread by his daily 
labour, should of himself ever be able to 
pay, especially after a four years’ impri- 
soument, and this I take to be highly un- 
constitutional, as well as the sending him 
to a prison a hundred miles distant from 
that of the county where he was tried, 
which I take also to be a gross violation of 
the law of the land. I know there will 
never be wanting lawyers to say that all 
the prisons are the king’s, and that he 
may send men wherever he pleases; but, 
Sir, I do not believe this to be the case— 
not that I pretend to any deep knowledge 
of the laws of this country, but it is im- 
possible, that in any country where the 
constitution is supposéd to secure any 
deerce of liberty, that such a power should 
be trusted in the hands of the executive 
magistrate; for every one must immedi- 
ately see to what dreadful purposes the 
abuse of such a power might be, and in the 
present instance, has been perverted, as it 
has put the person in question to an addi- 
tional expense of four or five hundred 
pounds, besides depriving him of the con- 
solation to have been derived from his 
wife, his children, and his friends. And, 
Sir, what is the crime that.as thus drawn 
upon him all the vengeance of government 
—for vengeance it must be called; it never 
can be regarded as equitable punishment, 
even supposing there had been some de- 
gree of criminality in the act which he had 
committed. What was the act? The 
reprinting resolutions supposed to have 
been drawn up by the right hon. gentle- 
man himself; but whether drawn up by 
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him or not, certainly having publicly re- 
ceived his sanction and approbation. I 
allude to the famous resolutions known by 
the name of the Thatched-house resolu- 
tions. Thus, as every thing in a corrupt 
system is tainted, the very laws themselves, 
by the partial execution of them, are 
forged into instruments of tyranny. Now, 
Sir, is this justice? Can liberty exist in 
a country where such practices prevail ? 
But notwithstandirg this, the right hon. 
gentleman will, with a power of face I 
own I always behold with additional ad- 
miration, get up in this House and talk to 
us gravely of our liberties, and of the bles- 
sings we enjoy under our most excellent 
constitution, and would fain persuade us 
that there are no difficulties we ought not 
to submit to, no dangers we ought not to 
encounter, no extremities we ought not 
to endure, in order to maintain it—*“ Spe- 
ciosa verbis, re inania aut subdola, quanto- 
que majore libertatis imagine tecehantats 
tanto eruptura ad infensius servitium.” 
But I do hope the spirit of my countrymen, 
humble as it is, will at length be roused to 
a redress of the wrongs they have received. 
That they will at length shake off the tor- 
pid effects of that sleepy drench of cor- 
ruption, which seems to have benumbed 
their senses. That they will make one 
eftort at least to wrench their bleeding 
country from the grasp of these domestic 
spoilers. The minister has made many 
bold and wicked strokes to destroy us, let 
us make one bold and honest stroke to 
destroy him. Should he, after such re- 
peated treasons—for his whole conduct 
tor these last four years has been one con- 
tinued tissue of treasons to the people— 
should he after all, escape with impunity 
and remain secure in office, then indeed 
the grand object of this liberticide war 
will have been completely attained, and 
government will regard itself as amply re- 
compensed for defeat and disgrace abroad, 
by a shameful triumph over the liberties 
of Englishmen at home! Sir, whatever 
may be the final event of the wicked sys- 
tem pursued by the minister, whether we 
are tamely and meanly to sink beneath the 
degrading yoke of military despotism, or 
to be tossed on the storm of revolution, I 
shall at least have the satisfaction to think, 
that I have exerted every little effort in 
my power in defence of the liberties of the 
people. Sir, it is not therefore on account 
of the heavy pressure which this mode of 
raising the supplies must occasion; it is 
not on account of the unjust and tyranni- 
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cal principle of the bill now before you; 
it is not on account of the waste and ex- 
travagance of the government, enormous 
as it 1s, that [ now raise my voice against 
granting the supplies demanded by the 
minister : it is because I never will at any 
time, or under any circumstances, become 
an accomplice in the guilt of supporting 
a system, which, if it can be supported, 
and is to be persisted in (and if it can it 
will) must eventually destroy the freedom 
of my country. 

Mr. Alderman Lushington said, that 
the present was not the crisis of a single 
day, or year, nor was it likely to be ter- 
minated when the present war shall be 
concluded. It was brought on by that 
awful event, the French revolution—an 
event more formidable in its nature than 
any thing we had ever read of in history. 
It became so from the situation of the 
people by whom it was accomplished, as 
well as by their numbers and disposition. 
We should, therefore, not only look to 
our own interests, but take care of those 
of our posterity. It was upon this 
enlarged ground that he had all along 
been frientily to the principle of the pre- 
sent bill. All his apprehensions were, 
that it might press upon the lower orders 
of the people; but he hoped that had been 
done away by the modification that had 
been introduced. Something had been 
said upon the subject of parliamentary 
reform. That was a subject to which he 
was as fast a friend as ever he had been, 
and he should be glad to see it discussed, 
but at the present moment he thought 
that discussion would conduce to anarch 
and confusion. It had been said, that if 
the executive power of this country were 
placed in other hands, we might obtain 
peace. He questioned that : for he doubt- 
ed whether there were tn this country any 
description of men, who, by their address, 
or by any other talents, could convert so 
vindictive a foe as that which we have 
now to contend with, into any thing like 
an opponent ready to treat with us upon 
honourable terms. He would go farther, 
and say, it was contrary to the principles 
of our enemies, and contrary even to the 
character of the human mind, that men 
who had acquired so great and so new a 
power as our enemies lately had, to act 
upon just and equitable terms towards its 
opponents. We must therefore continue 
the contest. We were like a party who had 
a suit depending in chancery, who must 
continue it to preserve hishonour, however 
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fruitless it might be to him, or however 
tedious and expensive in other respects. 

Mr. Ellison declared himself a warm 
friend to the bill, as being'a measure cal- 
culated to preserve the constitution of this 
country. 

Mr. Jekyll said, that the detestable 
measure of extortion and rapacity now 
submitted to the House, appeared to him 
rouch to resemble, in its attempt at least, 
other efforts of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, wherein his arrogance and perti- 
nacity had affected to contemn the una- 
nimous opinions of those whom the House 
called its constituents. It reminded him 
of the contemptible conduct of the minis- 
ter when he dragged through the dirt that 
execrable majority who supported _ his in- 
famous measure of the Russian armament, 
He made them vote with him; and when 
the public voice without doors thundered 
its detestation of the project, he instant] 
abandoned the very measure he had di- 
rected them so implicitly to support. It 
might have beenhoped he would have done 
so in the present instance, and would have 
obeyed the same unanimous reprobation 
of his conduct. Amidst his endless inca- 
pacities as a statesman, his ignorance of 
the condition of the various gradations 
and classes of the community was not the 
least prominent feature, especially of the 
middle and inferior orders ; what was the 
nature of their neccssities, what was the 
extent of their ability? Whether this was 
owing to his own sadilen elevation, at an 
earlier period of human life than gives a 
thorough knowledge of such a subject, he 
could not pretend to say, but certain it 
was he laboured under the peculiar inabi- 
lity alluded to. Of his total ignorance of 
the middling class of society, he had 
afforded in this very bill the most flagrant 
proof. By this harsh and inequitable pro- 
ject of taxation the gentleman of four, 
five, or six hundred a year would not only 
be compelled to abandon superfluities and 
luxuries, but would be deprived of com- 
mon comforts: his state would be de- 
graded; and if a foreign refuge were open 
to him, he would be driven into exile. Of 
the lower class, he was, if possible, still 
less competent to form the remotest 
ta earag Witoess the pompous speech 

e made on that subject when he snatched 
from the hand of an able and intelligent 
triend of his, now absent (Mr. Whit- 
bread) a wise and salutary measure he 
had offered to that House for the amelio- 
ration of the state of the labouring poor ; 
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the speech was swelled with a few general 
ideas, borrowed from any quarter on the 
subject: and was celebrated for its elo- 
quence as it was remarkable for its 
inanity: jealous, and apprehensive that 
the able and intelligent person who had 
proposed the original measure should have 
reaped the applause so justly due to his 
suggestion, he snatched the subject from 
his band, and promised to do something 
miraculous upon it himself. Months 
elapsed, and at last this arrogance was 
ripened into a bill which bad as much re- 
lation to the speech that bad announced 
it, as it had to the system of the poor, 
which it purported to revise and reform. 
The bill was such a farrago of absurdities, 
that there was not a parish officer in the 
kingdom who did not turn from the pro- 
ject with disgust. The consequence was, 
that though the speech stands recorded* 
as a beautiful display of what may be 
said without any applicability to the sub- 
ject in question, the bill was sneaked out 
of the House in a way that marked the 
disgraceful manner, the original subject 
had been wrested out of the hands of its 
intelligent and honourable author.— With 
regard to the present monstrous measure, 
he appealed to ;those honourable persons 
within these walls who affected a more 
than ordinary degree of piety, whether 
they could consent to the enaction and 
multiplication of oaths which this bill 
professed to establish? Whether they 
would consent to an increase of the in- 
citement to perjury? He would ask all 
those who were solicitous to preserve the 
morals of the people, whether they would 
agree to violate a principle which, he 
conceived, was the basis of civil polity ; 
namely, a respect for even the lesser vir- 
tues practised in the course of human so- 
ciety ? Among these, a due economy was 
surely to be ranked; but the exercise of 
that virtue wag proscribed by the bill. If 
a man had been profuse and extravagant, 
to the detriment of his family and his cre- 
ditors, he must remain so. Retrenchment 
was rendered impracticable; and, if at- 
tempted, was punished as a crime and mis- 
demeanor. What, too, was to be the fruit 
and producc of this wild and unjust exac- 
tion? He was confident that if the tax-ga- 
therers were to be examined at the bar, 
they would prove to the House, that the 
new collection would be totally impossible. 
If this ruinous measure was persisted in, it 
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would be obvious that the House of Com- 
mons had no sympathy with those it pro- 
fessed to term its constituents. It would 
be a melancholy instance of the deteriora- 
tion of the principles of the constitution, 
to see a bill passed by a large majority of 
the House, when the people without doors 
had pronounced their unanimous abhor- 
rence of it. It would be an unfortunate 
manifestation of the fact that there was no 
mutuality of interest and feeling between 
the people, and those who were styled 
their representatives. Should this unjust 
and tyrannical exaction, as in his consci- 
ence he thought it would, tend to alienate 
the affection of the people from the 
constitution of this country, it would be 
more alarming than all the menaces of 
invasion from the most formidable enemy. 
The distress and difficulty of the present 
awful crisis was the natural consequence 
of such a system as ministers had uni- 
formly persisted in. He would conclude 
with tlie memorable words of the right 
hon. gentleman's illustrious father, pro- 
nounced at a period when the national 
burthen did not amount to 100 millions. 
<s We have suffered ourselves,’’ said that 
great statesman, to be deceived by 
names and sounds: the balance of power; 
the liberty of Europe; a common cause, 
and many more such expressions, without 
any other meaning than to exhaust our 
wealth, consume the profits of our trade. 
and load our posterity with intolerable 
burthens. None but a nation that had 
Jost all signs of virility, would suffer itself 
to be so treated.” 

Dr. Laurence said, that after the two 
learned chancellors of the exchequer 
whom the House had heard that night ; 
one (Mr. Simeon) in a speech that nicely 
balanced between both sides of the ques- 
tion proposing a new plan, which was liable 
to every objection urged against the present 
bill, and many more; the other, Mr. 
Jekyll) undertaking to show the total 
ignorance of the present chancellor of the 
exchequer in every branch of political 
economy, by a dcclamation going back 
to the speeches of his father and mingled 
up with every thing but an cxamination 
of the bill itself; he feared that a profes- 
sional man, little qualificd as he must al- 
ways be to speak on a subject of finance, 
could not expect a very tavourable audi- 
ence. If therefore he had risen, it was 
merely from a sense of duty at this awful 
juncture of our fortune, for glory or for 
shame, for safety or tor ruin; a juncture 
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which in his mind superseded every per- 
sonal consideration. 

The bill, in the preamble of it, pro- 
fessed to be founded on the extraordinary 
crisis of the country, which required ex- 
traurdinary efforts. But how had it been 
constantly argued on the other side? As 
if we were in the ordinary situation of a 
common war, as if this was an ordinary 
measure of revenue; and this he thought 
a fallacy which had run through every 
thing said in opposition to it. The exi- 
gency of the time had been neither ad- 
mitted nor denied, but was wholly kept 
out of sight. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that throughout their deliberations 
and discussions, they should for ever keep 
before their eyes the circumstances of the 
moment to which the measure was intend- 
ed to apply. What then was the political 
necessity ? For that naturally came first 
under consideration. He should be as 
willing as any man to go at any length 
upon an oa into the original justice 
of the war. But such an enquiry was 
neither regular nor possible on that day. 
He should therefore limit himself to what 
had passed, to show the real character 
of the war, since the commencement of 
the present session. Without examining 
the whole train of the late negotiation, 
thus much was clear, that it was broken 
off by the French with a demand, that we 
should as a preliminary subscribe to their 
laws and their treaties. And what sort of 
treaties? Full of secret articles which they 
had never communicated to us. Was 
there any man in this country who had 
ever ventured to state such a demand as 
admissible? Would it not be a direct sur- 
render of our independence? What then 
followed this insolent demand? A procla- 
mation, in which the Directory promises 
that the great nation, as they now com- 
monly style France, will avenge the uni- 
verse by a descent upon this island. 
Their army of England is to dictate terms 
of peace in London! Here, wherever 
this pleasant intelligence was obtained, 
they are to find as auxiliarics the whole 
Irish nation; here they are to find those 
thousands of generous men who have 
struggled so long for (what he never would 
call, though others might) a parliamen- 
tary reform; and here also they are to find. 
those innumerable mechanics whom the 
continuance of the war reduces to misery. 
He had seen, in a subsequent paper, a 
saving clause of indemnity for the glorious 
opposition, who had so long spoken and 
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voted for peace. He mentioned this for 
the sake of declaring his conscientious 
persuasion that it was a gross calumny 
and libel on the characters of those gen- 
tlemen; as he trusted also that the enemy 
would meet with comparatively few in- 
deed of those auxiliaries, upon whom 
they reckoned in their denunciations of 
vengeance against this island. 

When that proclamation was issued, it 
was the stale device of the Directory, by 
an affected pity for the supposed distresses 
of our mechanics, to divide the trading 
interest from the government of the coun- 
try. Observe, however, what has lately 
taken place at Paris. A deputation from 
the commune, a Jacobin magistracy ap- 
pointed under the influence of the Direc- 
tory, was brought forward to demand the 
opening of a loan, which should be se- 
cured on the conquest of England; and 
in this step they believed themselves to 
be the organ of the merchants of Paris. 
How far aap were likely to be so acknow- 
Jedged, or the loan tobe filled, he should 
not trouble himself to conjecture. Our 

business was with the sentiments which 
they then declared. And what was one 
of the crimes imputed to England, by the 
director Barras? Why truly, that through 
her insinuations, France had been ac- 
cused of not sustaining this war. for the 
object of extending and preserving com- 
merce. Will then an hon, baronet (sir 
F. Burdett) contradict the citizen presi- 
dent, by persisting to denominate this a 
liberticide war, a war to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a wise and frugal govern- 
ment in France? It was admitted on 
that occasion by our enemies, that they 
do not believe us to seek their destruc- 
tion, but they loudly proclaimed that 
they will not suffer us to exercise what 
they describe as the tyranny of the seas ; 
the ocean (they tell us) ought to carry 
their’ glory, their arts, and industry to 
all parts of the world and would groan to 
be subjected to a few proud iuladiers ; all 
the merchants of France have long and 
cruel injuries to revenge, and will burn to 
say ‘we have also given our blow.” 
This pretended tyranny of England over 
the seas is now the burden of their song 
to lull Europe, while they are aiming a 
death blow at our naval power; and in a 
paper published under the patronage of 
the Directory (he had it he believed, in 
his pocket, but would not trouble the 
House with reading it), he had seen the 
same deadly hatred expressed in still more 
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furious and unmanaged terms. Ten ages 
of barbarity and treasons, it was said, 
against thirty nations oppressed and 
scourged by the audacity of a single peo- 
ple (how the ages or the nations were 
reckoned he did not know), were to be 
now visited on our devoted heads He 
had necessarily, in the course of his pro- 
fession, read much upon the subject, and 
if the hon. baronet or any other person of 
his sentiments, that dared to call himself 
an Englishman, would maintain this also, 
as many of them do maintain the other 
injurious aspersions perpetually thrown 
out from the same quarter against their 
country; Dr. Laurence said, he would 
undertake to show, that never did any 
nation, possessing maritime power, exer- 
cise it with so much systematic lenity 
as England at all times had done. | 

But the ambition of our enemies has 
now thrown off all disguise. They have 
declared against the naval power, the 
constitution, and the people of England, 
an internecine war, which no man in this 
country ever declared against France: 
though some men early thought that the 
aes iaey of their revolution would infal- 

ibly make it that war which they have 
now avowed it tobe. Their view from 
the beginning was to break in pieces the 
system of Europe, which has ever been 
segs ea preserved by the German em- 
pire and Great Britain. They feared at 
rst to provoke a contest with both; they 
wished to begin with that which was the 
weaker, and at their own door. They 
tried every art to prevent the king of 
Prussia from joining the Emperor, and 
afterwards to detach him from that alli- 
ance. On his retreat, growing bold with 
success, they penured upon hostilities 
with this country, and they now hope 
that they have an opportunity of crushing 
us for ever, so as to prevent us from ap- 
pearing again at the head of any confede- 
racy for vidicating the liberties of Europe. 
They would strike at our empire through 
our commerce, knowing them mutually 
to support each other, and they would 
annihilate our constitution as the founda- 
tion of both. 

Such was in his judgment the political 
necessity for prosecuting the war with 
vigour. It was next to be considered, 
what is the pecuniary necessity for adopt- 
ing this new mode of raising the supplies, 
if not within the year, yet in as short @ 
time as possible, without finding any censi- 
derable part, so as to become an additional 
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burthen to the common stock-market. Oo 
this branch of the question, we should 
never forget what had been the resources 
of the French republic for carrying on 
her projects of ambition ; resources incal- 
culable before the experiment, because 
they were such as never were, and never 
can be, possessed by any regular govern- 
ment. ‘They made by their constitution 
every citizen a soldier, and by subsequent 
Jaws subjected all, from the age of eighteen 
to five ana thirty, who upon public requisi- 
tion did not actually join the aa to be 
o 


ya aan) unished as deserters. drive 
forward this vast machine, they possessed 


themselves of all the property of the king- 
dom ; they seized on ninety-nine parts in a 
hundred of all the landed estates; they had 
all the domains of the crown; they had 
nearly all the property of every kind be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry, whom 
they proscribed, tmassacred, or forced 
into exile ; they had all the glebe of the 
church, and even the lands settled for the 
maintenance of hospitals, and other chari- 
table institutions. When this great mass 
began to fail, they seized at pleasure 
on the produce of the farmers to supply 
their armies ; they Jaid their hands on the 
goods of the manufacturers and merchants, 
ying for them at an arbitrary valuation, 
y a depreciated paper currency, and car- 
ried on the trade of the country for the 
profit of the state; a fact that appeared 
on the documents of ships which had 
been taken. At the same time they ar- 
rested all the principal bankers, compelled 
them to produce their books, and give 
bills of exchange for every shilling due to 
them from their foreign correspondents. 
He knew a family which without being at 
any time suspected, so as even to be im- 
prisoned, out of several hundred thousand 
pounds, retained only twenty thousand, 
which precious relic was secured to them 
in this country by the fortunate operation 
of the traitorous correspondence bill. Yet 
Notwithstanding these hesia, accumulated 
by every sort of rapine and injustice, they 
had a taxation the most grinding and op- 
pressive that ever was invented. Landed 
proprietors paid one-sixth of their nett in- 
come, with twenty-five per cent upon that, 
besides taxes upon their houses, horses, 
carriages, and servants. He should after- 
wards have occasion to state the burthens 
which the wise and frugal government 
of the hon. baronet had laid, most ana- 
Jogous to those of the present bill. 
When we had to meet so formidable a 
(VOL. XXXL] 
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strength of every kind, not to mention 
the enhanced aries of every article, it 
could not be a matter of surprise, if our 
expenditure bad been swelled beyond 
the amount of any former war; and 
without meaning to give any opinion on 
the details, whether in them there had 
been profusion or economy, he thought 
that the circumstances of the contest itself 
would sufficiently account in general for 
the rapid accumulation of our public debt. 
Happily the war found us with as unex- 
ampled an accumulation of floating capi- 
tal: and from that stock, and from the 
annual increase upon it, while many mil- 
lions had been expended in improving the 
soil, and facilitating the inland navigation 
far beyond what had been done in any 
former iod of equal duration; while, 
equery bevoad all precedent, the value 
of our exports had risen no less than six 
millions ; we had funded in four years, 
up to the end of 1796, about one-third 
more than in five years of the American 
war. What then was the natural result 
of these new and mighty, but indispen- 
sable efforts? The price of our funds 
had subsided a little below the mark to 
which they had formerly sunk in the close 
of the year 1781: below that point which 
was the highest level of the general money 
market, when the public securities afford 
wn interest just equal to that above which 
the laws of the country do not allow pri- 
In this state of 


‘things another heavy loan was found ine- 
| vitable, and in consequence of this addi- 


tional pressure, joined to the political 


'events of the continent, the funds had 
_ been lowered to a price which had now 
_ begun actually to establish that monopoly 
of borrowing by government, which an 


hon. gentleman, on a former night, had 
incorrectly stated to have existed for two 
years past. The effect was now sensibly 
felt throughout the landed, the commer. 
cial, and the manufacturing interests of 
the country. If the disadvantage should 
continue under which every individual 
who wanted to borrow money at present 
laboured, still more if it shoul! be aug. 
mented by a new loan being brought in 
the usual way into the market, mortgages, 
bonds, private securities of every kind 
would be called in, the disposition of mo- 
nied capital would be every where unset- 
tled; the whole floating wealth of the na- 
tion would be poured through one channel 
into the vast reservoir of the public debt. 
And this evil would be more quickly per- 
(4 F] 
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ceived now than it would have been at! in raising a contribution upon income, 
any former period, from the increased | which was the true nature of the present 
faith of the people in government securi- | measure, the pressure of the burthen 
ties, since the funds had stood so many | should be diffused as equally over all, as a 
shocks which had been predicted to be , regard to the general welfare of the com- 
fatal to them; and from the greater ex- | munity would permit. But here occurred 
tent of our banking system and paper | the great and in his mind, the insuperable 
credit, by which the savings of avarice | difficulty. Without recurring to France, 
are brought into circulation and activity, | the history of our own country furnished 
but which, in consequence of that very ex- | sufficient materials to guide our judgment. 
tent, if they are essentially affected in, In the long parliament, those men, whose 
any one part, are more easily deranged in : early conduct certainly deserved appro- 
all, because there do not remain behind | bation, however he might detest the 
the same private hoards which may be lengths to which they were afterwards car 


dragged forward to supply any unexpected 
emergency. It was this which struck his 
mind much more forcibly than any loss to 
the state fram borrowing on usuriousterms, 
or the injury which the present stock- 
holders would suffer from the deterioration 
of their property ; this, in his opinion, if 
we persevered in the old mode of funding, 
Would bring much more sertous inconve- 
Mience and confusion to the affairs of all 
classes, than any supposed hardship of the 
present bill ; and he trusted he should be 
supported by all those who last year 
thought the public debt to be the most 
formidable ally of the French republic. 
He did not like abstract propositions in 
poe he neither approved nor con- 

emned the funding system universally. 
- He considered it wise to avail ourselves 
of it while we fairly might; he should 
consider it any | wise to have recourse 
to it again, when froma temporary cessa- 
tion, and the effect of the sinkmg fund, 
it had recovered the true level. 

In what manner then, were the imme- 
diate exigencies of the state to be met by 
an adequate provision? As the supplies 
were to be raised, in point of principle, 
within the year, or in fact, within as short 
atime beyond the year as was possible, 
consistently with the reasonable ease of. 
the subject, he conceived that they should 
be drawn not from property, but from in- 
come. Now what were the different kinds 
of income? That which arises from 
Janded estates,—from money vested in 
public or private securities—from money 
employed in trade and commerce—or 
from industry and skill, whether employed 
in occupations that principally exercise 
the body, the hand, or the mind ; though 
an hon. and learned gentleman to whom 
he had before alluded, in speaking on this 
subject the other night, rather unkindly 
forgot the profession which he had relin- 
quished. There could be no doubt that 


ried, had recourse to a voluntary, which 
they soon converted into a forced, con- 
tribution, of no less than one fifih of every 
man’s income throughout the reakn, for 
the support of their unjust war against the 
king; then came a demand of.a twen- 
tieth; then came the amount of one day’s 
meal in a week; then came various other 
vexations, till the whole ended in the most 


corrupt and rapacious tyranny, under 


which this country ever groaned. On 
the ether haod, under William 3rd, when 
a general contribution was attempted, by 
the measure in which originated the pre- 
sent land-tax bill, what was the conse- 
quence? Personal property, as well as 
real, was subjected to it, but could 
never be levied om the former, though 
the Commons of that day, who are usu- 
ally thought to have been neither deficient 
in a knowledge ora love of true liberty, did 
not consider the principle as arbitrary 
and unconstitutional; for then, as one of 
them observed, on occasion of some warm 
debates, “ they, differed as to their ways. 
but all agreed in keeping out the French.” 
In truth, it was impracticable to find any 
rule of absolute equality between different 
classes, and different individuals of the 
same class, without compelling a direct 
disclosure in the firat instance, which was 
in itself an act of a very harsh nature, and 
scarcely to be warranted by any nnagin- 
able extremity in a commercial country. 
There was no other expedient, where a 
great contribution was requisite, than to 
apportion it by some visible and voluntary 
standard (or rather many concurring 
standards) of income, and to give subse- 
quent relief, where that standard should 
be shown to be incorrect: and that as be 
viewed it, was the true description of the 
present bill. 

Of what nature was the opposition to 
this bill? What were the exceptions 
taken against it? One said it was a con- 
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tribution on property; another that it 
was a tax upon income; a third declared 
ayainst it as a tax upon industry, and a 
fourth called it down-right confiscation. 
At one time it was objected, that it would 
Jean too much on the lower orders of s0- 
ciety; then, on looking at the exemptions 
and abatements, it was found that the 
middling ranks would be most aggrieved : 
and now since the new modifications, that 
the rich would too much suffer. He had 
seen it argued in popular writings, that 
the poor would pay nothing, and the rich 
too little, and yet both the rich and the 
poor would be ruined; that non-consump- 
tion agreements should be recommended, 
that non-consumption agreements were to 
be feared, and that non-consumption agree- 
ments were impracticable. The oppo- 
nents of the measure seemed to be throw- 
ing forth arguments of every sort to suit 
different tastes, in hopes that some might 
succeed, though many more might fail: 
they were firing random shot; it was 
sufficient if one hit a weak place, though 
hundreds might traverse each other in 
every direction and fall on every side of 
the mark. One hon. gentleman who, he 
believed, was bred to the law, and pro- 
fessed to have a general retainer (Mr. 
Tierney) seemed to him to have very 
much weakened the authority of his clients. 
He had originally described them as poor 
retail-traders, unable to bear the additional 
load of this contribution; but no sooner 
had the modifications been intimated, than 
he changed his tone, and said, that though 
his constituents might not directly suffer, 
all their customers of a higher order 
would be ruined; at the same time, not 
pretending any authority from those cus- 
tomers who must live amongst his clients, 
to make any such representation of their 
apprehensions. For his own part, Dr. 
Laurence said, he respected every class of 
the people alike, according to their seve- 
ral means of information, but he looked to 
each with confidence only for the know- 
ledge of their own particular grievances ; 
he should always hear with very diminish- 
ed satisfaction, those, whoever they might 
be, who took'under their protection others 
that did not complain for themselves ; and 
he had observed with peculiar gratifica- 
tion, that they who were supposed more 
especially to represent the higher classes 
of society in that House, had been least 
adverse to the bill. The country was by 
no means so unanimous against it, as had 
been for ever assumed on the other side, 
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especially since the modifications had 
been known; on the contrary he had re- 
ceived private accounts on which he could 
depend, that whole neighbourhoods had 
been reconciled to it, and many more ad- 
mitted in general the necessity of the 
times, and the wisdom of meeting that 
necessity with vigorous measures. Ano- 
ther learned gentleman who had just 
spoken, had called upon the religion of an 
hon. member (Mr. Wilberforce) to op- 
poe the oath. He congratulated his 
earned friend (as he could once have 
called him, and hoped he still might) on 
his new piety; but he did not think it 
quite candid or parliamentary to make 
such applications to the private opinions 
of any individual. If the learned gentle- 
man had done his duty in attending the 
committee, he would have heard the ar- 
guments which had been urged on that 
head by the hon. member to whom he al- 
luded, as well as the answers which in- 
duced him, if not to retract, at least to 
desist from pressing his scruples against 
the sense of the majority. At any rate 
it was rather singular that the topic should 
be renewed by a professional man, who 
above all others must have been sensible, 
in the course of his practice, how difficult 
it was with all his ability in cross-exami- 
nation, to keep any sufficient check upon 
fraud, and who might therefore have been 
expected to be the last man that would 
propose the removal of the principal bar- 
rier which the wisdom of the law had been 
able to discover, and which was perpe- 
tually applied in transactions of far infe- 
rior moment. 

The other learned chancellor of the 
exchequer who had spoken that night, 
had alone acted fairly in offering his own 
plan to the House. Without examining 
whether his mode of assessing tradesmen 
by the house-rent did not exactly fall un- 
der the original objections to the bill itself, 
it must be remarked, that one great 
branch of his scheme was, to lay a stamp- 
duty, which he did not think contrary to 

ublic faith, on every transfer of stock. 
Now the transferable quality of that kind 
of government security was one chief 
inducement to the purchaser, and was 
always understood by every subscriber to 
aloan; whatever therefore lessened itin any 
degree, was in so much a departure from 
the implied engagement of the bargain. 
But all sides of the House agreed that the 
national faith ought to be rigidly kept in 
regard tothe stockholder. Indeeda right 
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hon. gentleman had actually objected to 
the present measure, as indirectly inju- 
rious to that faith. This seemed, how- 
ever, to be a little too nice. The bill did 
not enter into the details of any man’s 
income, but took his visible expenses 
about his own person and household, as a 
presumption which he had himself afforded 
of his having some income or other of a 
certain magnitude; nor if he appealed for 
relief, on a statement of his income, was 
he at all compelled to disclose from 
whence the different parts of that income 
accrued. 

When such had been the leading ob- 
jections, and such the only other plan 
which had been proposed, Dr. Laurence 
said, he should not enter into a minute 
examination of the bill iteelf. Its prin- 
oe had scarcely been touched on the 
other side: most of the objections .not 
already noticed by him, had in fact con- 
sisted of particular cases, which were 
represented as so many hardships under 
the details of the bill, and which therefore 
should rather have been brought forward 
in the committee, though unfortunately 
few of the objectors had attended there, to 
benefit the House by their information. 
Many modifications, notwithstanding, had 
been introduced, which some might per- 
Jhaps be inclined to regard as deviations 
from the original principle; but which he 
considered only as better means of carry- 
ing that principle more fully and accu- 
rately into effect. Wherever it had ap- 
peared that the standard generally taken 
did not apply to any certain class of indi- 
viduals, so as to afford a probable measure 
of their income, exemptions or abatements 
had been allowed; and especially the 
rate of assessment on two large classes in 
cities and great towns, had been very 
considerably moderated. He was not 
sure that a more precise rule, in some 
subordinate parts, might not have been 
drawn, but he was satisfied that the bill as 
it now stood, would, upon the whole, be 
more favourable to one of those large 
classes engaged in trade. Much of the 
. burthen had been shifted from them to 
persons of higher condition, and wisely 
too, in his opinion. They who possessed 
only what civil society had taught us to 
reckon among necessaries, could less bear 
10 lose any certain proportion, than such as 
could comnand the conveniences of life; 
they who had nothing beyond those con- 
veniences could less submit to any dimi- 
nution, than such as enjoyed the elegancies 
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of life also: and it was a much less hard- 
ship to pass from an establishment of 
luxury to an establishment of elegance, 
than to be reduced from what is elegant 
to what is merely convenient. 
besides another maxim, of which a states- 
man should never lose sight: it is of the 
highest expedience for the general good 
of the community, to take every method 
of encouraging habits of industry, and to 
protect them in the first steps of acquisi- 
tion ; for whatever is left in euch hands, 
is the spring of so much more productive 
wealth to the nation. 
fore be better pleased if the effect of the 
alterations should be found to be, ashe 
believed it would, that very man 
description would now escape lightly, who 
were able to have born a greater propor- 
tion of the weight, than if under the origi- 
nal scheme, as many had been obliged to 
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struggle with too heavy a load. Did he 
then think the standard, as it now had 
been adjusted, to be absolutely perfect 2 
Certainly not. But small objections toa 
great measure, in a case of great neces- 
sity, ought not to prevail ; and if consider- 
ed all together it was good, if it was even 


better than any thing proposed to be sub- 


stituted, he was bound to give it his sup- 
port. We must so take the character of 
every thing in life, from the general result 
of the whole, not from partial exceptions : 
and it was the observation of an illustrious 
statesman, now no more, whose wisdom 
on earth most nearly approached (if any 
thing mortal could be said at all to ap- 
proach) that supreme wisdom which it is 
now his eternal happiness to contemplate, 
that an ingenious mind, Jetting the imagi- 
nation loose, might find it not difficult to 
criticise the creation itself. There was 
however, one clause inserted by the com- 
mittee, which he could not but look upon 
as an excrescence foreign to the body, and 
injurious to its health: he alluded to the 
clause which authorized a voluntary cop- 
tribution. He thought this wasa little at 
variance with the principle of the measure, 
since it seemed to imply an admission that 
the public wisdom of the state was after 
all unable to find a sufficient standard, and 
was therefore forced to leave it to the pri- 
vate discretion of individuals. He feared 
too that it might give scope to some of 
the worst passions, and teach men to put 
their hands in the pockets of their neigh. 
bours instead of their own, by judging tor 
others what the ought to contribute ; a 
disposition which he had reason, from his 
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correspondence, fo think was already be- | and pacify the resentment of the great na- 
ginning to manifest itself in the country. ' tion; suppose that we obtain as good 


They who differed from him in their 
sentiments of the bill would, he trusted, 
fairly face the exigence of the times, and 
the question of that day. In his opinion 
the question had never been fairly put. 
We should not inquire whether the reason 
of the legislature, or the nature of the 
only criterion which could be found, has 
favoured eny of our fellow subjects more 
than ourselves; each man should consult 
his own duty, and seriously ask himself, 
whether more is demanded of him than his 
stake in the honour and independence of 
his country is worth? That, he contend- 
ed, was the fair mode of putting the ques- 
tion. Let the landed proprietors reflect 
that they were very little able to seek new 
means of livelihood in any of the ordinary 
occupations, and that, if forced to fly, 
they do not, like the Greek philosopher, 
carry every thing with them in their own 
persons. Let all of the commercial inte- 
rest remember, that the avowed aim of the 
enemy is to annihilate the source of our 
opulence and power in our trade. Let 
those from whom our enemies expect a 
kind welcome to our coasts, beware in 
time, lest while they open their arms for 
the fraternal embrace, they clasp the wife 
of Nabis to their bosoms. Let none of us 
forget that the French Directory has 
opened a loan on the credit of their plun- 
der in this country; that they have pro- 
claimed their determination to exact from 
us the ransom of Europe and the indemnity 
of the whole war: and that, to inflame the 
spirits of their soldiers with the expectation 
of pillage, they almost literally describe 
our streets as paved with gold. Then let 
any man answer, whether what he will 
have to pay under the present bill can be 
more than a feather in the scale weighed 
against that which would assuredly be ex- 
torted trom him if we should now be 
wanting to our own just defence. But 
suppose, instead of this, they should treat 
us only as their most favoured allies, the 
Dutch, whom they have taken under their 
protection: what has recently happened 
in that republic after Batavian rescription 
on rescription? Since the glorious vic- 
tory for which we have lately offered up 
our solemn thanks to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events, they have laid a direct 
tax of one-eighth part on all the property 
of the nation. Suppose still more, sup- 
pose there may be righteous men enough 
found in this kingdom to intercede for us, 


_ terms as the people of France; let us lookat 
| that wise and frugal government which the 
hon. baronet seems to regret that we have 
not imitated here. He did not mean to ad- 
duce anyxovel oppression under the present 
free constitution, or any exploded instance 
from the reign of Robespierre; he would 
refer to that system of taxation which 
had beed preserved by all, but which had 
been the favourite work of the first as- 
sembly, who undertook to realise the 
dreams of the economists, and astonish 
the world with a faultless monster of Pe 
fection. In the present tyrannical bill, all 
who are not now assessed one pound a 
year to the house and window taxes, are 
wholly exempted ; but under the wise and 
frugal government of France there is no 
exemption whatever to the poorest. The 
man who pays four and nine-pence half- 
snoy to the house tax, and whose whole 
income they estimate only at eight pounds 
@ year, pays no less than seven and eleven- 
pence to a permanent contribution on 
personal property, estimated by the house 
rent. He who there pays four and twent 
shillings to the house tax, pays two pounds 
to the permanent contribution, while an 
Englishman under the same circumstances 
will pay by this bill, no more than six 
shillings for the short period of two or 
three years. Thus their scale proceeds, 
the personal tax always bearing the pro- 
portion of five to three on a comparison 
with the house tax, and keeping constantly 
above ours till it passes the mark of ten. 
pounds for the house tax, when through 
the rest of the gradations, their contri- 
bution on income becomes comparatively 
lighter on the higher orders, than ours by 
the scale imposed in the present bill. If 
we recur to Income, the result was nearly 
the same. Ours throughout is to bea nett 
income proved by the oath of the person, 
and all who have not sixty pounds are 
whol] M exempted ; they have no exemption, 
and the income is understood to be a gross 
income eétimated without appeal from the 
house rent according to a most capricious 
and arbitrary classification. He hardly 
believed, that with this explanation, the 
people of England would be over-fond of 
exchanging the ignorance and profusion 
of their present rulers, for the wisdom and 
frugality of the hon. baronet. The gene- 
ral ability of the country to make this ex- 
traordinary provision, and much more than 
this, for the prosecution of the present just 
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and necessary war was, in his mind, indu- 
bitable, when he recollected what had 
been proved in the last session to the 
House; that a new capital to the amuunt 
of eleven millions at least, and he would 
himself venture to say, to a much greater 
amount, was anhually flowing into the 
kingdom. Yet the fact must not be dis- 
guised. The measure before the House 
would indisputably fall hard upon some 
individuals; the burthen to all would be 
much greater than they had ever felt in 
any one year; it was, without reference to 
our increased means of bearing it, ac- 
tually much greater than our ancestors 
had ever sustained. When therefore the 
people of England were called upon to 
support such an additional weight with 
fortitude, they had a right in return to 
expect energy and spirit in the counsels 
of their rulers. It had been said that we 
had no hope but in a total change of sys- 
tem: he would not say that; but he 
thought it time that some system should 
be adopted and steadily pursued ; that we 
should make, not suffer war. 

It was impossible but that there must 
exist the most serious discontents in 
France. The unhappy people of that 
country must be ready to hail us as their 
deliverers. They must be eager to join 
the standard of any adequate torce which 
we might send, and to fight by our sides 
for their liberties. For what had lately 
been done there? A majority of the 
people had been actually disfranchised at 
one stroke of the pen; not only their elec- 
tions of representatives set aside, but all 
their magistrates, municipal officers, judges 
and juries, throughout the greater part of 
their territory at once diiniesed: the 
leaders in their public councils arrested, 
imprisoned, and transported without any 
form or pretence of a trial; and the pro- 
prietors, editors, and writers of all their 
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asserting that public opinion had been 
cofrupted. But even if no effectual im- 
pression could be made, the best way to 
prevent their invading us, would be to 
keep them in perpetual alarms by attacks 
upon different parts of their coast. That 
was one principal use ofa superior fleet. 
With this advagtage, he should suppose it 
feasible, that an army of twenty or thirty 
thousand men might harass the whole of 
the hostile force with marchesand counter- 
marches from one extremity of their do- 
minions to the other. ; 

A gallant officer, whose peculiar style 
of eloquence often enlivened the councils 
of a neighbouring kingdom, held it, he 
had been told, as a favourite maxim, that 
‘the best way to avoid danger was to 
meet it; and for his own part, Dr. Lau- 
rence said, the rhetorical figure in which 
it was conveyed, only impressed more 
deeply on his memory the sound sense 
and important truth of the sentiment; it 
' was the best standing rule of policy for 
| every great state, in times of difficulty 
‘like the present. Offensive war was the 

cheapest and most efficacious mode of de- 
fence. All history bore testimony to it. 
Whenever there had been any thing like 
a deadly feud between two powers, if 
either of them confined itself to mere de- 
fence, and passively waited the attack of 
the other, the ruin of that power had 
surely followed. Our enemies were con- 
siantly holding up the examples of Rome 
_and Carthage. ‘They had publicly done 
so, in bringing forward their present loan 
‘upon England. The House too had seve- 
ral times heard arguments illustrated from 
the same portion of history, and in the 
: discussion of this very bill, it had supplied 
| @ quotation to an hon. gentleman, who 
‘had from thence inculcated the duty 
| of chief magistrates to take the lead of 
‘the senate, and the senate of the pco- 
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most popular journals subjected to the | ple, in providing for the extraordinary 


same arbitrary sentence; a proceeding, 
which he would recommend to the serious 
attention of those, who complained that 
the freedom of the press is extinguished 
in England. He had seen in one of the 
last Paris papers, that they had again re- 
sorted to this tyrannical severity, against 
another unfortunate journalist who had 
presumed to suspect, that they intended 
to molest some of their weaker neighbours, 
not yet swallowed up in their republic. 
They had themselves proclaimed the sense 
of the country to be against them; for 
they had justified their late violences by 


emergencies of the state; though it did 
not come with the best grace from that 
hon. gentleman, who had declared that’ 
he would never give one single sixpence 
of his general retainer, during the conti- 
nuance of the present administration. 
Dr. Laurence said, that he did not mean 
to rely upon any one particular passage, 
but to instance the entire course and train 
of those events, which held forth so strik- 
ing a lesson tomankind. Why did Rome 
triumph? Why did Carthage fall? Be- 
cause Rome bore to see Hannibal at her 
gates; because Carthage would not bear 
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to see from her walls Scipio desolating 
Africa. The spirit of the former was 
shown in the sale of the very field on 
which Hannibal lay encamped, at the cus- 
tomary price of peace. The only dispute 
between her opposite parties was about 
the mode of conducting the war. It was 
the soul of all their policy not to despair. 
Never was the character of that victor- 
people so finely displayed as by him who 
best understood it, by him whom the his- 
turian of his country styles the fated, the 
destined, the providential general of the 
war, by Scipio, when he first harangued 
that army at the head of which his father 
and uncle had recently perished; which 
would have been annihilated but for the 
bold and vigorous promptitude of a pri- 
vate soldier; and which no Roman officer 
of rank and eminence would offer himself 
to command. It was the destiny which 
heaven itself had allotted to Rome, he 
said, that io all ber great wars she should 
make her way to victory through defeat. 
He ran over her history, from the foun- 
dation of the republic to the calamities of 
that war and Hannibal thundering at her 
gates: then in as magnificent a personifi- 
cation as ever was created by human fancy, 
he pointed out to them the virtue of the 
Roman people, standing alone, entire, 
and unshaken, amidst the wreck of all 
things; raising, sustaining, and exalting 
whatever Hannibal had dashed to the 
ground. ‘ In hac ruina rerum stetit una 
integra atque immobilis virtus populi Ro- 
mani: hac omnia strata humi erexit ac 
sustulit.”” By this spirit it was that all 
the conduct of that great man was ani- 
mated. By this he three times saved his 
country. But in what was it that he most 
showed the vigour of his mind? In pro- 
posing and undertaking the invasion of 
Africa, while Hannibal was still unvan- 
guished in the heart of Italy.—On the 
other hand, what was the failure of Car- 
thaye ? She was prosperous while she at- 
tacked, but she was distracted by intcs- 
tine divisions. There was in her senate 
an eloquent man, at the head of a strong 
party, who envying Hannibal’s glory, 
from the beginning called aloud for peace, 
and resisted all supplies. In the very 
career of success, nothing saved Hannibal 
from irretrievable ruin, but the rashness 
of Varro, in offering him battle at Canne, 
when the Carthaginian army was in want 
of every necessary, in a state of mutiny, 
and on the point of disbanding. Hanno 
still persisted ; at length he prevailed. The 
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senate, trembling at the approach of 
Scipio, thought only of collecting an im- 
mense army for their home defence, while 
Hannibal urged them still more powerfully 
to press the war against Rome itself. 
Then the reinforcements and supplies 
which he demanded were denied; then 
he was compelled to abandon his best 
strength, the Italian allics; then with a 
weakened, baffled army, he was recalled 
to oppose the victorious force of Scipio; 
he displayed his most consummate cou- 
rage and skill; he was beaten; and Car- 
thage received the dictates of the con- 
queror. She surrendered her naval power, 
she surrendered her political independence, 
she stipulated to pay an enormous ran- 
som; but when the first instalment came 
to be levied, the people put on public 
mourning. Then it was that Hannibal 
laughed that bitter laughter which they 
reproved ; but which he converted into a 
more just reproof on the folly of their too 
late repentance, and predicted to them 
from immutable principles of policy, the 
still greater calamities to which their de- 
gradation would open away. They be- 
came impatient of the galling yoke, 
tempted their fate, and in the conclusion 
of another war, were told ‘* you must 
deliver up your whole ficet.”. What now? 
“ You must bring in your arms; they 
cannot be wanted by men who sincerely 
wish peace.” They werebrought. * You 
must now have fortitude to bear what fur- 
ther thesenate decrees; choose habitations 
where you will; Carthage must be razed 
to the ground.” 

He had been represented the other 
night, when a heavy indisposition pre- 
vented him from taking notice of it, as 
having prophesied a war for fifteen years 
to come. Tle had uttered no such opi- 
nion, because he did not entertain it: he 
too well knew the exhausted state of our 
enemies to believe them capable of con- 
tinuing it for five years: but he would 
not so libel the people of Englaad as to 
imagine it possible that they would not 
with the same constancy, which other 
nations have shown in other times, sup- 
port a war not of fiftcen but of filty years, 
rather than subinit to disgrace, scrvitude, 
and indecd utter annihilation as a people. 
There had lately prevailed a new mode 
of courting popularity, by ridiculing every — 
notion of English fortitude, and preaching 
pusillanimity. If that could succeed ; if 
the people should once think that a recom- 
mendatien to their favour, it would not be 
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in human wisdom, and human power, he 
had almost said it would not be even in 
omniscience and omnipotence to save 
them; it could not be done without sus- , 
pending and for a time inverting the moral 
order of the world.—He did not like to 
talk of his own personal motives, but he 
trusted that he should be excused if he 
shortly alluded to them, when every man 
who supported government in this arduous 
contest, was openly accused of being in- 
fluenced _by unworthy considerations. 
He held his integrity as high as that of 
any man. He looked for no honours, and 
no emoluments of public life; he did not 
wish for eminence as a pulitical character. 
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it. The learned gentlemen seemed de- 
sirous to prepure transports and every ne- 
cessary, again to march to Paris under the 
command of the noble lord (Hawkesbury), 
and to renew the triumphs of our Henries 
and our Edwards. His language was 
glowing and warlike. His object was, 
‘‘ /Ere ciere viros, martemque accendere 
cantu.” As to the tax, its principle was 
neither just nor equitable. It would bear 
hard on all classes of the community, and 
it could not be raised unless enforced by 
military power. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said, that the will 
of the people was decidedly against the 
measure, and he could not see how par- 


He had never sought the high distinction | liament could be supposed to represent 


which he enjoyed, and which he knew > 
how to value, of a seat in that House. | 
He even hesitated about accepting 80 mo- 
mentous a charge, and diligently examined 
his heart before hé entered thoae doors. 
He had now ventured to deliver his sen- 
timents; because being firmly persuaded 
that our only safety lay in a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, he thought it incum- 
bent upon him not to shrink from taking 
his part in the most unpleasant duty of 
that House; he, therefore, in the face of 
his country, declared his hearty approba- 
tion of the bill, as judging it from sin- 
cere conviction, to be a necessary mea- 
sure, and if not absolutely necessary, yet 
expedient and wise, since it gave us the 
best chance of existence, in a way which 
could alone make existence not ouly ho- 
nourable to a great nation, but even to- 
lerable. 
| Sir Francis Burdett explained. He did 
not say that the government of France 
was wise and economical ; but that at the 
beginning of the revolution, the fear of 
such a government being established in 
that country, was the original cause of 
the enmity entertained against the revo- 
lution by men who lived upon corruption. 
Mr. Courtenay could not approve of the 
coarse invective with which the French 
government and all their measures were 
treated by the learned gentleman. Such 
language was more becoming the pois- 
sardcs of Paris than the dignity of that 
House. Nor was there more force in the 
learned gentleman’s arguments in favour 
of the bill, than there was libcrality in 
his language. He contessed that it affect-- 
ed the rich, the poor, and the middle 
classes of society and by this confession 
he must admit, that all descriptions of 
persons were unanimous in reprobating 


the people while it disobeyed their instruc- 
tions. It was a measure which created 
apprehension and dismay. Itwas destruc- 
tive to property, and to every thing that 
tended to make trade and commerce pros- 
per. That it would be attended with 
these mischievous consequences was uni- 
versally felt, and therefore it was univer- 
sally opposed. 

Mr. W. Smsth said, that an hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had wished a system of 
vigour to take place, by which wish he 
seemed to insinuate, that a system of vi- 
gour had not yet taken place, but that it 
remained to be adopted. The hon. gen- 
tleman had recommended them to look 
their country inthe face. In this opinion 
he perfectly coincided, and that he might 
look his country in the face, he would 
give his negative to the question. After 
@ conviction of the minister’s incapacity 
to carry on the war, by the failure of his 
various systems of finance, by the generat 
defeat of his design, and by the total dis- 
tress and ruin which now threatened the 
country, how was it possible for any man 
to confide longer in his promises, or hope 
for more success? Was there ever a per- 
son who, when he had seen another re- 
duce his country to the most calamitous 
state, and found him still obstinately per- 
sisting in the same ruinous measures to 
redeem it would continue his confidence 
and support? In order to prophecy of the 
future, he had recourse to the experience 
of the past. In reviewing the navy, whe- 
ther individual officers or commanders. 
he was happy to join the general voice of 
the people in acclamations of praise ; but 
to the naval administration of the country 
that praise was denied ; for earl St. Vin- 
cent had derived his merit, not from their 
aid and exertion, but from his own bravery 
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in fighting a superior fleet. If he consi- 
dered the grand objects of the war, whe- 
ther the death of the king of France, the 
opening of the Scheldt, or the restoration 
of order and government were assigned, 
he could find only one single actual 
object, which was, the accumulation 
of empire to the British dominions. 
Would any man say, we had reduced the 
power of France? Would any man pre- 
tend to say, that any of our leading ob- 
jects were obtained? Our allies had 
dropped off one after the other. The 
stadtholder remained under the protection 
of this country, and there was not one 
oint in which we bad been successful. 
ad we not been the cause of contempt, 
disgrace, and ruin to every state to whom 
we had officiously offered our protection, 
and could we then presume to flatter our- 
selves, that by a perseverance in the same 
principles and conduct our condition 
would be better? It was true we had 
been successful in the East Indies, but 
these successes conduced very little to the 
benefit of this country; for no other na- 
tion now at war with us had thought it 
worth their while to endeavour to resist 
them. We had been successful in the 
West Indies also. But at what a rate 
had we bought our acquisitions! The 
modifications in the bill had certainly done 
away many of the objections of those 
classes of people upon whose rank and 
condition of life it evidently pressed tuo 
much ; but notwithstanding this, the main 
pressure and injustice still existed ; inas- 
much as it was wrong to rate the income 
ef 300/. per annum gained by trade, or 
other precarious and fluctuating means, 
with the 300/. per annum gained by the 
roduce of a permanent and regular 
ed interest. The mode by which re- 
lief was to be obtained, tov, was equally 
exceptionable ; for no greater injury and 
insult could be offered any man than to 
compel him to make a declaration upon 
oath of his annual amount of income. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, that if he 
were minutely to examine every circum- 
stance during the war, he was ready to 
confess that the hon. gentleman might oc- 
casionally find anthorities to differ from 
bim. But how was it possible to guard 
against every accident which might hap- 
en in a war of such an uncommon na- 
ture? The hon. gentleman contended 
that we had not been able to diminish the 
power of France. What! Was not the 
defeat and capture of a great part of her 
( VOL. XXXIII.] 
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navy, together with those of her allies, a 
diminution of her power? Did not the 
capture of her colonies, with those of her 
allies, diminish her power? And had not 
her power been diminished by the ruin of 
her commerce? It was ridiculous to hear 
of such perverseness. If the whole of 
these misfortunes had been turned against 
us instead of the enemy, he should be 
glad to know what would the opinion of 
the hon. gentleman have been of our si- 
tuation? In regard to the West Indies, 
he certainly entertained some doubt whe- 
ther the acquisitions were to every person 
so desirable as might originally appear. 
But what would have been the situation 
of our colonies if they had not been cap- 
tured? He admitted that in the event of 
the continental war he had been greatly 
disappointed. Was any blame, however, 
to be imputed to the government for the 
failure of that war? Assuredly not. Go- 
vernment had performed their duty ho- 
nourably ; but, the other members of the 
confederacy were either negligent or per- 
verse ; and we shared in the general effecte 
of their misconduct. He, for one, had 
been sanguine formerly in the success of 
a continental war. hy that success was 
not obtained was not the question now to 
be discussed. An hon. gentleman had 
asked, whether there ever was a person 
who, after a minister had reduced his 
country to the most calamitous state, 
would continue to repose confidence in 
him? In reply to this, he should only 
observe, that there were many occasions 
in which, if such a language had been 
used, it would have been fatal to the 
country. What would have been the re- 
sult, if, in the rebellion of 1745 when the 
enemy was actually in the kingdom, he 
had advised ministers to throw up their 
power into the hands of the Jacobites ? 
By the firmness of the country, and by the 
firmness of parliament at that important 
crisis, the country was saved ; and he had 
no doubt of suites success at present, if 
the same steadiness and perseverance were 
obscrved.—It was assumed by those who 
spoke against the bill, that a general dis- 
content throughout the country still pre- 
vailed against #. As no petition against 
taxes could be received during the first 
year of their imposition, he had no cer- 
tain mode of ascertaining the truth of the 
assertion. But he doubted the fact. Thus 
far he was ready to allow, that the great 
mass of: the people might complain of the 
additional burthen ; for a popular tax was 
[4 G] | 
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hever heard of. It was impossible, there- 
fore, not to suppose, that some murmurs 
would be vented; but he could not believe, 
that, taking the country throughout, more 
objections would be found agaist it, than 
against any other burthen. Nay, many 
places had approved it. 

On the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the debate was adjourned till 
to-morrow. 


Jan. 4. The House having resumed 
the adjourned debate on the question pro- 
posed yesterday, * That the bill be now 
read a third time,” 

Mr. Hobhouse said :—I rise merely for 
the purpose of declaring that my opinion 
of this bill remains Gnehanged 
the modifications which it has undergone. 
My strongest objections ever were against 
the principles on which it is founded. 
The only justifiable mode of taxation, as it 
appear: to me, is this— Let the government 
of a country, according to the sense it en- 
tertains of the circumstances or exigency 
In which that country is piaced, impose 
& tax upon houses, horses, carriages, or 
any other articles whatsoever; but let it 
never interfere with, or obstruct the ex- 
ercise of, the right of the individual, to 
subject himself to that share of the bur- 
then, which his condition in life will allow, 
but this bill takes away all option whatso- 
ever; and the same power which thus 
seizes upon the tenth of my income, ay 
hereafter seize upon the fifth or fourt 

rt, or even that capital from which my 
ncome is derived. If this bill should pass, 
all the property of the kingdom ts virtu- 
ally transferred into the hands of the mi- 
nister of the crown. Did gentlemen con- 
sider that I am now pleading the cause of 
private property against a most unwar- 
rantable act of government, they would 
not surely lend the least countenance to 
so arbitrary a proceeding. That ministers 
should thus endeavour to make themselves 
mmasters of all the property in the country, 
does not affect me with surprise. The 
attempt is quite in unison with their 
favourite doctrine, that the right of pri- 
vate aig aie! is not stronger than the 
ner y which they. hold the emoluments 
of office. Thus to weaken the right of 
private property, by reducing it to the 
evel of the precarious tenure upon which 
they enjoy their salaries, is to undermine 
the foundation of those pillars, of which 
they boast themselves to be the most zea- 
lous supporters. Is it a wonder then, 
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that they should commit this flagrant vio- 
lation upon the, property of the subject ? 
Indeed, Sir, they seem to tread fast in 
the steps of those French legislators, 
whose conduct they have so often and so 


sent condemned and reprobated. The 
inviolability of public credit and private 


property is the great cement of civilized 
society. By their assignats and their re- 
quisitions, the French legislators violated 
both. Have not ministers copied their 
criminal example, by depriving the Bank 
of England note of its convertibility into 
specie, and by the present forced contri- 
bution, a contribution more severe than 
avy which Robespierre himself extorted 
from his unhappy country. Robespierre 


y any of | only said—I must have your tenth horse, 


or your tenth Waggon, but how do our 
ministers act? ey raise such levies 
upon the subject, that he would gladly let 
his house without rent, or make a present 
of his horse and carriage to any person 
who would undertake to pay the taxes 
demanded upon these artites, but he can 
find no one inclined to accept his offer 
upon such hard conditions.— Another ob- 
jection to this bill is, the principle upon 
which each man’s proportion of the pre- 
sent demand is to be regulated. The ob- 
ject of the minister is, to raise @ contribu 
tion proportioned to the wealth and power 
of each individual: and to settle those 
proportions, he has resource to the last 
return of the assessed taxes, which in his 
judgment, is acriterion of income. The 
chancellor ofthe exchequer here adopts twa 
ositions both of which are easily refuted. 
He assumes that the last return of the as- 
sessed taxes is a criterion of income, and 
that income is a criterion of property. 
How, Sir, can you discover the income o 
the individual from his last, or ind 
from any payment to the assessed taxes? 
Is it not obvious, that many indulge id 
that species of expense, which subjects 
them to the assessed taxes, whilst others, 
whohaveamuch larger income, pay bat lit 
tletothem? Andis it not indisputable, that 
some persons in trade, whether from thé 
extent of the buildings, or from the parti- 
cular situation which their business may 
require, are under the necessity of paying 
a greater proportion of assessed taxes than 
others, whose mercantile gains are farmore 
considerable? As to the idea that income 
is the criterion of property, or of the re- 
spective powers of each man to contribute, 
how is this to be maintained? Is the an- 
nuitant for life, a man of equal property 
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with him who has the same income in fee? 
Or is the tenant for life, who cannot 
transmit his estate to his children a man 
of equal power to contribute to the sup- 
port of the state, with him whose lands 
are descendable to his posterity? Again 
Jet me ask, is the person, who has an in- 
come arising from the short annuities, 
worth no less than hiw, who has the same 
amouat accruing from the long annuities ? 
The former expirable in ten, the latter in 
sixty years. But whatever inequalities 
or hardships may arise from estimating a 
man’s ability to pay taxes by the rule of 
his expenditure, they are all smoothed, we 
gre told, by the declaration which affords 
redress to each individual grievance. But 
what is this declaration or oath, entitling 
him who can comply with it, to total ex- 
emption in some cases, and in others to 
such an abatement of the contribution, as 
reduces it to the tenth of his annual in- 
come? J will lookinto your circumstances, 
anys the finance minister, I will make my- 
self thoroughly acquainted with your con- 
dition, that I may determine whether you 
be or be not equal to the payment of this 
exaction. What ig this but to erect an 
inquisitorial power, absolutely repugnant 
to the principles of a free constitution? 
Besides, Sir, what will be the effect of this 
declaration? The conscientious trades- 
man, cannot avail himself of the proposed 
amendment, because be knows.that he 
can never speak with certainty of an in- 
come dependent upon book debts, which 
may be good or bad; but if we suppose 
that he could exactly ascertain his nett 
annual returns, he would never solicit to 
be eased from a demand by a disclosure 
of his affairs, which must impair his credit, 
and eventually destroy the subsistence 
and hopes of himself and family. But 
the wicked and unprincipled of every 
class, if it be consistent|with their interest, 
will not scruple to make a false declara- 
tion, or take a false oath. Thus the vir- 
tuous only will bear the burthen of the 
contribution. At the same time,' perjur 

will be multiplied, immorality will abound, 
the nation will each day grow more and 
more depraved, and the bands of general 
confidence and civil society will finally be 
torn asunder. Upon these grounds, Sir, 
I object to this bill, notwithstanding all 
the modifications which have been made 
in it. I object to it, because it attacks 
the sacred right of private property, be- 
cause it makes payment to the assessed 
taxes a proof of wealth and because the 
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very remedy, which it proposes, is perni- 
cious in its effects, and repugnant to every 
rational idea of liberty. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre approved of the bill, 
and hoped gentlemen of property would 
second its operation by yoluntary contri- 
butions. He quoted a p e from 
Smollett’s History of England, relative to 
the contributions of the merchants, made 
in support of government in 1745. 

Mr. Perceval said, that all those whe - 
spoke against the measure had carefully 
avoided speaking of those circumstances 
in which the country must be placed, 
should it not be adopted. An hon. baror 
net (sir F. Burdett) had objected to the 
measure, not so much on account of the 
pressure of it, as of the application of the 
money to be raised by it; since it would 
enable ministers to carry on a war against 
liberty. Now, ‘if the present was a war 
against liberty, it was that species of li- 
berty against which, he trusted, we should 
ever bear arms. He begged the House 
to take notice at what period this obser- 
vation was made: it was made when the 
French * army of tngland”’ was embo- 
died, when preparations were making for 
the invasion of this country by an aKmDy, 
bringing with it in its train, all the ruin 
of French reform and of French principles. 
Yet this was the time chosen for declaim, 
ing against the continuance of the war; 
which we were alao told by the same au- 
thority, was continued from an apprehen- 
sion that such a form of government would 
arise in France, as, by the contrast, should 
render Englishmen dissatisfied with that 
under which they lived. The hon. baronet 
had stated, that he was apprehensive of an 
economic government arising in France, 
least it might produce in this country, he 
did not know what. When he first saw the 
gentlemen who had now returned to their 
seats, absent themselves from the House, 
he had supposed they did so lest they 
should disturb the unanimity of the 
House; and he therefore felt astonished 
at seeing them return to give a dissenting 
vote on the present measure. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Fox) had, 
however, undeceived him as to the motives 
of his secession. He had told the House 
that he did not hope for a remedy of the 
evils of which he complained from those 
within, but from those without the walls 
of the House: he had left the House from 
an apprehension that the people might, by 
his attendance, be deceived into an idea 
that there subsisted any thing like a re- 
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presentation of them in that House. The 
right hon. gentleman had, however, failed 
in supporting his charge : the people would 
eee that a large majority of the House, 
which he asserted had no sympathy with 
them, attended to their duty ; and that if 
reform was nec , it was rendered so 
by the conduct of those who were most 
clamorous for it.—He should now proceed 
to discuss the bill. The urgency of the 
times constituted a leading feature in the 
present measure. It was not in our power 
to choose a - The enemy would 
_ not give us it. The only choice which re- 
mained to us, was that of a peace connected 
with subjectionand with danger to our exist- 
ence, or of war. Under that choice govern- 
ment had certainly acted. —It had been 
urged, that the present war was unneces- 
sary, unless as far as it was essential to the 
continuance in office of the present adminis- 
tration. If this was the case, we were to 
suppore, that a negotiator was to be found 
on the other side of the House. But 
supposing a change of administration were 
to take place, and that the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite were to come into power 
—on what terms would he be willing to 
form a part of any administration? He had 
already declared, that he would not come 
in without a total, fundamental, and radi- 
cal refurm of parliament; and he begged 


the House to attend to those most dan.- | 
| measure if it had been adopted in the be- 


gerous and alarming words. He knew the 
right hon. gentleman would resort to ex- 
planation, ifhe thought this too high sea- 
soned for the public, and that he would 
say, that by total reform he meant only 
to touch parts; by fundamental reform, 
not to injure the foundation; and by ra- 
dical reform, only to meddle with the 
branches. But words did not cease to 
be dangerous because they were suscepti- 
ble of interpretation ; they ceased only in 
that case to be ambiguous; they were 
dangerous as long as they bore an inter- 
pretation, from which the most violent 
reformer must see encouragement for his 
views and intentions, in spite of any am- 
biguity. He would, however, go farther, 
and say, that if they were even less expli- 
cit, and could only bear such an inter- 
pretation as that which he contended they 
did bear, there must be alarm and danger 
in them from the quarter from whence 
they came. The house and the country 
would not forget that the right hon. 
gentleman who told them that a total, 
a fundamental, and a radical reform 
was necessary, was the same gentle- 
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man who considered an opposition to 
the laws of his country as a question of 
prudence, and not of morality ; that it was 
the same gentleman who had deserted his 
duty, that the people might suppose them- 
selves not represented; that 1« was the 
same gentleman who had told the House, 
after the state trials in 1794, that he was 
not only satisfied with the verdict of the 
jury, but that he was convinced there was 
nothing treasonable in the intention of the 
men, and no design against theconstitution 
of the country. Ifthe right hon. gentle- 
man were our negotiator, it was indeed 
probable that peace might be obtained, 
since one of the wishes of the French, that 
of seeing him in power, would be gratified. 
He begged gentlemen would attend to the 
words of the French, when professin 
friendship for this country, and they would 
see nothing in them favourable to a 

on practicable terms, but that all they im- 
plied was, that they had a party in this 
country.—If the House agreed with him 
as to the necessity of continuing the war, 
the only question was, whether it was pru- 
dent to raise a large proportion of the su 
plies for the service of the year within the 
year? And as he had heard no argument 
against this, he must suppose that the 
House coincided with him in opinion. 
It had been admitted by the right hon. 
gentleman, that it would have been a good 


ginning of the war; and he supposed this 
admission proceeded from an idea, either 
that the increase of the funding system 
was injurious to posterity, or that the in- 
terest of it was too great for the country 
to bear. In either case it seemed to him 
evident, that an addition of 200 millions 
of debt rendered it necessary to have re- 
course to some other system. And then 
the only question to be considered was, 
whether any other manner of raising money 
promised to be attended with better suc- 
cess than that now proposed ?—Until last 
night, the measure of the assessed taxes 
had stood without a rival : last night, how- 
ever, an hon. gentleman had stated a plan, 
which was to be more productive than 
that before the House: he had proposed 
a measure which, taking less than one- 
tenth of their property from the classes of 
the people on whom this measure would fall, 
should be more productive. This, if prac- 
ticable, would certainly be a good scheme. 
The hon. gentleman had not stated in what 
proportion it was to fall on landlords, and 
in what upon tenants. In his scheme, as 
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far as it related to shopkeepers, rent was 
to be the criterion. And how was this 
rent to be ascertainecd—from the parish 
books of rates? Certainly not: they fur- 
nished an estimate of the relative value of 
houses in the same parish, bat did not 
apply to the whole country. It followed, 
then, that recourse must ultimately be had 
to the assessment as a criterion. The 
arguments which had been urged against 
the assessed tax bill, applied equally to 
this and every other measure. e first 
ebjection was, the direct operation which 
the tax would have on shopkeepers. That 
its operation, in the manner in which it 
had first been proposed, would have been 
injurious, was true; the House (that 
House which the right hon. gentleman 
asserted to have no sympathy in common 
with the people) felt that it would bear 
heavy ; and they immediately gave relief 
to the class mentioned. When this was 
done the argument was altered, and we 
were told, that the thing was worse than 
before. Its direct operation had indeed 
been varied, but its indirect operation still 
continued to be oppressive. To this he 
could only say, that the money, if it was 
to be raised, must either come from the 
rich or from the poor, or from both toge- 
ther; only we were not to apply to the 
poor; and if we were not to apply to the 
rich, the result would be, that we must 
have no money at all.—The hon. baronet 
had said, that the people now began to 
question whether, if the enemy came, they 
could do worse. Did the people ask this ? 
and was the hon. baronet when he heard 
the question, unprepared with an answer ? 
If he was, he would furnish him with one. 
He might have told them, that the enemy 
would not act better towards us than the 

had done towards their own subjects. He 
might then have shown in what manner 
they had acted towards a]l ranks of men, 
and particularly towards men in that rank 
in which he himself stood. He might 
have told the inquirers how all merchan- 
dize was confiscated : he might have stated 
to the shop-keeper, who was fearful of the 
direct operation of the tax, what must 
have been the effect of the forced loan: he 
might have shown those who were appre- 
hensive of the indirect operation of: taxes 
what it must have been in France, when 
taking from every man, and rising in a 
proportion till they came to the sum of 
9,000 livres, when they took half; they re- 
duced every income to the standard of 
about 180/., leaving no man a larger sum 
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than that for his annual expenses. Let 
the indirect consequences of this contracted 
expenditure be then calculated. Yet the 
present measure of assessment had been 
said to be worse than any that had ever 
been adopted by Robespierre; and it had 
been put in comparison with the total 
confiscation of property! No reasonable 
person could, he thought, hesitate in 
agreeing, that parliament did right in 
calling for large and liberal supplies, pros 
portionable to the ability of every man to 
contribute. 

Mr. Martin said, he should attend till 
a reasonable hour to hear the debate, and, 
being no patty man, would listen with at- 
tention to all, and endeavour to form the 
best opinion he could. But he would 
neither waste his health nor his time by 
sitting till two or three o'clock in the 
morning, listening to speeches of two or 
three hours length. Honourable gentle- 
men would be better understood by the 
House, if they compressed their speeches 
into one quarter of the time. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—Many of the topics 
which the learned gentleman has brought 
forward, I am ready to admit were fairly 
introduced, and perfectly regular in par- 
liamentary debate. But while I admit the 
right of the learned gentleman to argue 
the subject in his own way, it perhaps 
might have been better if he had, to use a 
phrase which has become fashionable since 
the introduction of the present bill, mo- 
Gified his attack upon my right hon. friend. 
The hon. gentleman never attempted to 
show that the chancellor of the exchequer 
was the fittest person to administer the 
affairs of this country. The whole scope 
of his speech was merely to show that the 
right hon. gentleman was placed in the 
avenue to bar my right hon. friend, as if 
it necessarily followed, that he alone could 
be the successor of the present minister. 
Supposing, as he did, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that my right hon. friend was 
qualified to negociate, with a better prose 
pect of success than the chancellor of the 
exchequer, he said it would be incumbent 
upon the House, as a preliminary step to 
treat with their negotiator. He thought 
that my right hon. friend could not be in- 
vested with that character without danger 
to the country. What were the grounds 
upee which this assertion was founded 2 

e accuses my right hon. friend of having 
considered men as innocent who were ac- 
quitted by the verdict of a jury, and 
having argued upon this acquittal, that 
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there was no proof of the conspiracy of 
which they were accused. He accuses 
him of having said, on the discussions in- 
cident to the treason gud sedition bills, 
that resistance would be a question not of 
morality, but of prudence. Above all, he 
founded his apprehension upon words 
which he supposes to have been lately 
used by my right hon. friend, that he would 
take no share in any administration with- 
out atotal, fundamental, and radical re- 
form. The hon. gentleman has made a 
very pretty play upon these words. I 
cannot but suspect, however, that the hon. 

entleman, who has been celebrated for 
epigram, has put these words into the 
mouth of my right hon. friend, merely for 
the sake of the point with which he has 
contrasted them. He finds ont that 
the reform so broadly stated will not be 
8 total reform, that the fundamental re- 
form will not touch the foundation, 
and that the radical reform will be con- 
fined to the branches without descend- 
ing to the root. This epigrammatic wit, 
however, is founded entirely upon the 
words which the hon. gentleman has pur- 
a added to the expression to which 

e alludes. They were not used by my 
hon. friend. The expression he employed, 
and which has become more conspicuous 
from its being made the subject of parti- 
cular thanks in certain resolutions lately 
advertised, was, that he would take no 
share in any administration, without a ra- 
dical reform in the representation and of 
the abuses of the present system. Such 
was the expression of my right hon. friend, 
and the words which the hon. gentleman 
has added, were merely introduced to 
point a sentence and to enliven his speech. 
—The hon. gentleman considers the con- 
duct of those whom he represents as un- 
fit successors to the present men in power, 
as calculated to encourage the Jacobins 
and to forward the views of the French. 
These certainly are formidable evils ; but 
the hon. gentleman quickly discovers some 
ground of consolation amidst the dangers 
which he apprehends. He thinks that my 
right hon. friend would retract the decla- 
rations he has made; that he would re- 
nounce the principles he has avowed; and 
that in office he would not act upon the 
professions he held before he came into 
power. On what part of the conduct of 
my right hon. friend he founds this asser- 
tion, I am at a loss toconjecture? What 
are the professions made when out of of- 
fice which in power he has belicd? True 
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it ig that such conduct is not unusual with 
statesmen. True it is that there hava 
been men who have forfeited such pledges; 
who have said that there could be no sal- 
vation for this country without a radical 
reform (for this beyond dispute was the 
expression of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite)who have maintained that no 
honest man could undertake the adminis- 
tration of this country without that reform, 
may, like him, abandon the principles they 
once held, and have resisted by all the 
port of corruption the cause which they 
aboured to promote. With the right hon. 
gentleman, the type and image of apostacy 
before bis eyes, it perhaps was natural that 
the hon. gentleman should consider pro- 
fessions as made only to be renounced. 
When he reflected that the present minis- 
ter had not only abandoned the principles 
he poe and violated the faith he 
pledged to the public, but had become 
the most zealous persecutor of those whom 
he had convinced by his argument, and 
influenced by his example, there was no 
wonder that he should distrust professions, 
and ascribe but little sincerity to the 
declarations of statesmen. 

The hon. gentleman apprehends that 
many dreadful consequences would ensue 
were this radical reform to be carried into 
effect. What that radical change of sys- 
tem is to be, the hon. gentleman professes 
tobe ignorant. For my own part, no man 
can be more decidedly hostile than I am 
to any change of system that could lead 
to a change of the ancient established 
constitution of this government. But I 
will tell the hon. gentleman what has been 
the consequence of that change of system 
which has been introduced into the con- 
stitution of this country. If any mmister 
of brilliant talents, of splendid endow- 
ments, but actuated by Tel pad of the 
most boundless and colossal ambition, 
raised up by influence, supported by cor- 
ruption, should set at nought the rules of 
parliament, violate the act of appropria- 
tion, raise money, and send it out of the 
country without the consent of parlia- 
ment; if he has transgressed the constis 
tution with impunity; if his criminality 
is suffered to pass even without rebuke, 
this is nothing less than a radical change 
of system. If by his folly and incapacity 
he has raised discontents; if by the bur 
thens which he has imposed to support 
an impolitic and ruinous system, be has 
alienated the minds of the people from his 
government ; if to nupprene the opposition 
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which such a state of things must naturally 
roduce, he has had recourse to military 
Force, and covered the country with bar- 
ricks, in defiance of the constitution; 
such practices constitute a radical change 
of system. If he has distinguished his 
administration by severity unknown to 
the laws of this country ; if he has intro- 
duced new codes of treason and sedition; 
if he has doomed men of talents to the 
horrors of transportation, the victims of 
harsh and rigorous sentences; if he has 
iaboured to vilify and to libel the conduct 
ef juries, such proceedings originate in a 
radical change of system: If he has used 
the royal prerogative in the creation of 
peers, not to reward merit, but has con- 
verted the peerage into the regular price 
of base and servile support; if he has 
carried this abuse so i that were the 
indignant, insulted spirit of this nation 
roused at length to demand justice on the 
crime of which he has been guilty, he 
would be tried ib a House of Peers, where 
the majority of the judges were created 
by himself—I will tell the hon. gentleman 
that such a state of things must have ori- 
inated in a radieal change of system. 
ould it not be right then, to pull down 
that fabric of corruption, to recall the go- 
vernment to its ofiginal primciples, and to 
re-establish the constitution upon its true 
basis? Will any set of men deny the 
mecessity of a radical change of system, 
by which these evils shall be corrected 
but those who already share in its corrup- 
tions, or who, at some future period, expect 
to promote their personal interests by 
those very abuses which have exhausted 
tlie strength and endangered the safety 
of their country. 

So much then for what the hon. gen- 
tleman has said upon this subject. It 
must now be clear that nod peace can be 
obtained. It was not even supposed by 
the friends of ministers that they were 
sincere in their attempts at peace till the 
last trial; then I am rather inclined to 
give them credit for sincerity, though I 
ean see that a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) trembles at the very idea of 
gio with the French republic. The 

on. gentleman takes it for granted, that 
there can be no choice but between the 
chancellor of the exchequer and my right 
hon. friend; on a former occasion, how- 
ever, I stated, that any other set of men 
should try to negociate peace with 
France, because any other set of men 
‘must negociate with a better prospect of 
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success than the present minidters; it ig 
not in nature that the French can consi- 
der the right hor. gentleman capable of 
maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity with their government. They know 
that the hostile mind exists; that peace 
is not songht in the spirit of peace; that 
no real reconcilidtion is desired. Any 
peace that could be concluded, I should 
consider as a false and hollow truce. It 
could not be a ground of security; it 
could not restore the blessings of peace. 
Upon the faith of it, I could not consent 
to the reduction of a single man in the 
army or navy. Jealousies and suspicions 
would poison all the advantages which a 
sincere peace could bestow. The French 
would feel that they furnished to the ad- 
ministration of this country the means of 
fomenting the dissentions in France, from 
which they cherish the hope of re-esta- 
blishing royalty; they would lay them- 
selves open to those intrigues and to that 
corruption which have hitherto been em- 
proyed to overthrow their new institutions. 
f the French Directory could agree to 
such an insidious truce, and expose the 
government which they administer to 
such attacks as in this way it would sus- 
tain, they would be guilty of treason to 
their country. But it is impossible t 
could risk such dangers. It is impossib 
that they could stake their existence on 
the hollow and deceitful peace which the 
present minister could offer.—The hon. 
gentleman, then, cannot say that there is 
no alternative between those who are ir 
power, and those he points out as their 
successors. From different men and dif- 
ferent measures, hopes of peace might be 
derived. But it is said, that my right 
hon. friend, and those who act with him, 
are co-operating with the French; and 
what is the proof of this assertion? Why, 
the French say so! This is a curious 
; mode of proving the fact. It would ina 
| deed be a hard rule if what the enemy 
say of what is done by any members of 
the British parliament was to be the 
standard by which we were to be judged. 
We are not to be tried by what we have 
said, by the measures we have recom- 
mended, by the whole of our conduct, 
and by our own professions, but by the 
opinion which the enemy may think pro- 
per to express! But how then do we co- 
operate with the enemy? We are friends 
to reform; a phrase which it seems is 
henceforth to be deemed synonimous with 
revolution. But how is this reform, from 
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which such dreadful consequences are 
apprehended, to be introduced? If my 
right hon. friend were to support it when 
in office, will not the right hon. geotle- 
man be still ready to oppose it? The 
hon. gentleman either thinks that my right 
hon. friend, when minister, will have in 
favour of reform that corruption, that in- 
fluence, those titles, those jobs and con- 
tracts, by which it is now opposed; or 
he thinks that parliament being dissolved, 
that corruption and influence will be em- 
ployed to induce the people to choose re- 
presentatives favourable to the cause of 
reform. What do these arguments prove 
but the necessity ofa refurm? It proves 
that the pretended representation of the 
country is in the hands of the crown, to 
be moulded at the pleasure of the minister 
of the day, and thus furnishes the most 
powerful motive to remove the causes by 
which this corruption is maintained. 
Having made these remarks, I shall 
next say a few words upon some things 
which fell from a noble lord (Hawkes- 
bury) in yesterday's debate. The noble 
lord says, that those who oppose all sup- 
ply ought to have made thst opposition 
when the supply was voted. For my own 
art, I am not against all supply, though 
am not sure that a different conduct 
would not be fully as proper. But ina 
constitutional view nothing can be more 
parliamentary than to refuse voting a sup- 
ly. Itis fair to infer that if ministers 
ave not the confidence of this House, 
the refusal of supplies would be attended 
with the immediate resignation of those 
ministers. Certainly, it is not the inten- 
tion of any man that the army or navy | 
should be disbanded, and the country laid - 
at the feet of the enemy. Such an alter- ' 
native does not follow from the refusal of 
supplies. I confess, however, when I 
consider the desperate characters of 
some of the ministers, I think it would 
not be advisable to risk the attempts of 
which they might be guilty to retain their 
power, even in defiance of the constitu- | 
tional privileges of this House. The ' 
noble lord however says, that never was 
our naval glory more highly exalted, than 
bY the brilliant victories obtained during 
the present war. What however must be | 
the nature of the war, when these splendid 
successes have not brought us nearer to 
the objects for which we engaged in the 
contest? What must be the importance 
of our acquisitions, when they are all to 
be given for peace?) How would France 
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have stood had we not entered into the 
war ? asks the noble lord. What addi- 
tional strength would she not have derived 
from those ships and those colonies of 
which she has been deprived by our suc- 
cess? But let any man weigh the advan- 
tages we have derived from our success 
with the sacrifices by which they have 
been purchased. Will any man say that 
if this country had preserved a dignified 
neutrality, France, surrounded as she was 
by foreign enemies, would have still more 
oppressed and harassed her subjects to 
raise a naval power which no danger re- 
quired? Contrary to all practice, to all 
experience, would France, in the situation 
in which she was placed, have turned her 
attention to naval exertions? But we 
gained several ships by the victory of the 
lst of June, by the capture of Toulon, by 
the acquisition of those charnel houses in 
the West Indies, in which 50,000 men 
have been lost to this country! But for 
these boasted successes, I will say, give 
me back the blood of Englishmen which 
has been shed in this fatal contest~give 
me back the 250 millions of debt which 
it has occasioned—give me back the ho- 
nour of the country which has been tar- 
nished—give me back the credit of the 
country, which has been destroyed—give 
me back the solidity of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has been overthrown; the ate 
tachment of the people to their ancient 
constitution, which has been shaken by 
acts of oppression and tyrannical laws— 
give me back the kingdom of Ireland, the 
connexion of which is endangered by a 
cruel and outrageous system of mili 
coercion—give me back that pledge of 
eternal war which must be attended with 
inevitable ruin! Put what we have lost 
into the scale against what we have gained, 
and see if the price exceeds the value of 
the object.—But even all these advan, 
tages, we are told, may be given up for 
eace. Surely, then, a person of the no- 
le lord's abilities can never consider those 
objects as acquisition which are to be 
given up for peace.--With regard to the 


| continental war, the noble lord says, that 


we had done our duty, but he now dis- 
covers that our allies were guilty of every 
error, and all of them were destitute of 
common honesty. After four years ex- 
perience of the conduct of our allies, and 
of the principles by which they were 
guided, the noble lord could vote for two 
millions to one of them. Even this ally, 
the theme of so much panegyric, is now 
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comprehended in the general charge of 

the noble lord against the continental 

members of the confederacy. But in the 

prosecution of their views of personal in- 

terest and aggrandizement they took the 

example from the conduct of this country. 

When they found the hypocritical pre- 

tences of religion, morality, and social 

order belied by our eagerness to plunder 

every possession which was exposed to 

our power, they began to be actuated by 

the same motives. — Those who would 

succeed ministers it is said, however, are 

connected with Jacobins. Who are they 

whoare connected withthe Jacobins? Will 

gentlemen seriously say that they believe 

that those whom they represent as the only 

rivals of the present ministers are leagued | 
with any faction to alter the constitution 
of this country, in the same manner as 
the Jacobites in the year 1745 were hos- 
tile to the existing establishment. 

I shall now proceed to make some re- | 
marks on the speech of a learned doctor , 
(Laurence) who spoke last night. The 
Jearned gentleman went into awide view of | 
the Roman history, and told us upon the | 
authority of Scipio, that we had little to 
dread from the threatened invasion of. 
the enemy, because they must conquer 
us before we could conquer them. What 
would the lord mayor and aldermen of 
London say, if the learned gentleman were | 
to tell them when Buonaparté was en-. 
camped at Blackheath, that they need be! 
under no apprehension that before he | 
could advance to burn the city of London, 
lord Hawkesbury was marching to lay ' 
Paris in ashes? In the representation of ' 
the conduct of Hanno at Carthage, by | 
whose exertions the supplies were refused ' 
to Hannibal, the learned doctur did not! 
do justice to Hanno. At the same time | 
it is to be observed, that he said not a/ 
word of the striking difference between 
Hanno the Carthaginian, and the Hanno ; 
whom he insinuated to be in the British | 
senate. Hanno succeeded in keeping | 
back the supplies. But has the British | 
Hanno ever been able to prevail upon the 
senate to refuse the supplies? has he un- 
nerved the vigour of our exertions: has 
he checked the career of success: has he 
suspended our victorious arms in the mo- 
ment of triumph? On the contrary, has 
not the minister received supplics with 
unexampled profusion; has he ever been 
rebuked for misapplication of them; has 
his misconduct ever been the subject even 
of inquiry? Hannibal too was a young 
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man — “ juvenum flagrantem cupidine 
regni.” The argument of Hanno was, * I 
hear of the victories of Hannibal, but I 
hear of no advantage which they produce 
to Carthage.” Every victory is tullowed 
by fresh demands and new requisitions. 
The continuance of the war must there- 
fore prove ruinous to Carthage,—* Car 
thaginis meenia quatit.” The affairs of 
the Carthaginians afterwards miscarried. 
Hannibal afterwards laughed at his coun- 
trymen. But what did he laugh at?) He 
laughed at those who affected to be dissa- 
tistied with the terms of peace, without 
considering in whose hands they had left 
the conduct of the war. In similar circume 
stances any man might perhaps smile like 
Hannibal, to see the people of this coun- 
try discontented with the terms of peace, 
when it was remembered that the war was 
prosecuted under the auspices of tie pres 
sent ministers.—I cannot refrain however, 
from expressing my astonishment that a 
grave personage like the learned gentle- 
man, a member of the gravest profession 
which this House contains, should bring 
forward all his school-boy politics to 
evince the propriety of invading France. 
The learned gentleman, perhaps, thinks 
that it falls to his share to support in this 
House the opinions of a man of much 
greater talents, of much higher endows 
ments, the late Mr. Burke, whose name 
ought never to be mentioned but with re- 
spect. He thinks, perhaps, that he is the 
executor of that great man’s principles; 
that he is called upon to administer to his 
fury, without possessing a single spark of 
his fire. I regret that any gentleman 
should conceive himself the representa- 
tive of the violent and extravagant decla- 
mations which fatally were received in this 
House with so much approbation, and 
which have been attended with such 
lamentable consequences to this country 
and to Europe. The frivolous school- 
boy topics upon which the learned gen- 
tleman proposes to model our conduct, 
have indeed no similarity to the circum- 
stances in which we are placed. When 
he desires us to imitate the conduct of 
the Romans, docs he remember that the 
Romans were a people inured to war and 
to hardships? Does he mean to compare 
a commercial country like Great Britain 
with a warlike people like the Romans, or 
to point out similar rules of policy for the 
guidance of our conduct? Had Rome 
the debt by which this country is borne 
down? Had Rome the bulwark of a navy 
[4 WW] 
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supported by commerce? Woiild sack- 
ing that capital have given a death to that 
credit, by which alone we can subsist as 
a nation? If the arguments of the learned 
gentleman could even produce the effect 
which he desires, the event would not fur- 
hish a subject for the moralist and the 
historian, but the fate which would await 
the right hon. gentleman, if he was se- 
duced by such counsels, might be ex- 
pressed in the language of the poet— 

I demens, curre per Alpes, 

Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 
Posterity would brand his name in the 
same manner, furnishing in his destruc- 
tion only the subject of panegyric to 
school-boy politicians, and a speech to a 
grave doctor learned in the law.” 

I shall now say a few words to the 
question, It has been asked, do those 
who oppose this measure admit the princi- 
ple, or can they produce any thing bet- 
‘ter? Certainly, no person is bound to 
propose a measure of his own when he 
tises to oppose that of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, yet in such a crisis as the 
present it would be unmanly to withhold 
any ideas which we can contribute. I 
then say, that the only mode by which 
any sum like that required can be raised, 
is by a loan, the interest of which is to be 
paid by taxes or voluntary contribution, 
with a sinking fund for the extinction of 
the debt. This is the true principle by 
which money in this country can be 
raised. Suppose it is impossible to bor- 
row; in such a state of things this coun- 
try is ruined. If government can borrow, 
the subject cannot give. I am very far 
from wishing to inculcate despair. If I 
really entertained such a sentiment, I 
should wish to disguise it even to myself. 
But we may yet borrow. How, then, are 
the funds to be raised to that state at 
which it may be convenient to borrow ? 
It must be done by retrenchment in the 
public expense. If public spirit does ex- 
ist, voluntary subscriptions} may afford 
some aid; but, of this, 1am not very san- 
guine. Above all, however, it is necessary 
to restore the Bank to its former credit ; 
to prevent any stipulation being made, to 
prevent it from paying its just debts; and 
to restore to the country the blessings of 
peace.--As to the present measure, it 
must end in a forced contribution of in- 
come by forced disclosure—a thing ut- 
terly irreconcileable to the spirit of a free 
and commercial country. If assessors 
were to be appointed arbitrarily to make 
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assessments of the income of every indi- 
vidual, which, from the surveys already 
made by the collectors of the income of 
individuals, seems to be the design of mi- 
nisters, such a mode of proceeding would 
be a better criterion than the assessed 
taxes. In my mind, no criterion at all, 
however good it may be thought, can ren- 
der the principle tolerable. Those who, 
from the criterion taken up by the minis- 
ter this year, have been i ie will be 
careful to avoid any exterval symptoms, 
by which, on a future occasion, they 
might be assessed. It will occasion uni- 
versal retrenchment, and consequently in- 
jure the revenue by destroying consump- 
tion. The effect of this system of re- 
trenchment will diminish the public re- 
venue by at least two millions. An arbi- 
trary assessment would be better than 
that taken on any criterion, because the 
former would make it indifferent to the 
person contributing whether he spent all 
his income or not; while the latter would 
induce him to avoid every appearance that 
could be made the future standard of con- 
tribution. The whole system and prin- 
ciple of the measure appears to me utterly 
irreconcileable with every wise and just 
scheme of taxation. 

What substitute, then, is to be taken? 
There are but three ways in which this 
sum can be raised within the year, either 
by voluntary contribution, by increasing 
the existing taxes, or by a forced loan; 
and of these three the present measure is 
the worst. Might not the whole of the 
plan be postponed, except that which 
provides for voluntary contributions. With 
this bill hanging over, such contributions 
could not be called voluntary ; forno man 
could hesitate, in point of prudence, to 
pay the full amount of what he would be 
obliged to pay, rather than be made to 
contribute on the valuation of income 
taken from any visible symptoms. I am 
not very sanguine of the success of volun- 
tary contribution, without some such com- 
pulsion. From the highest to the lowest 
of those connected with the government, 
there has been no disposition to give up 
any thing; there has been no example te 
the people of this spirit of sacrifice. It is 
not easy to encourage individuals in the 
habits of acquisition, and the spirit of Jibe- 
rality towards the government. Ifa Bengal 
moonshi, or a Chinese mandarin, were to 
beinformed that 400 millionshad been lent 
to the government by individuals ; that a 
race was run bythe competitors for the pre- 
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ference, he wouldbeready to exclaim, “O, 
‘magnanimous, O, invincible people!” Were 
she again to be told that the views which 
actuated the lenders were selfish, that 
their profits were usurious; that loyalty 
Joan-holders had besieged their house for 
indemnification of the loss sustained on a 
bargain, he would exclaim, * O wretched, 
O undone people!’ It is by address- 
ing the interest of this body of men, 
however, that the accommodation of 
the government can be secured; and 
how 1s the credit of the country to be re- 
stored to that situation which will render 
it, practicable? No disposition to contri- 
bute voluntarily has yet been displayed 
from the highest to the lowest ranks in 
the administration of the government. 
while.a teller of the exchequer receives 
10 or 12,000/. a year by the war, a near 
elation of that person contends that po 
peace ought to be made. But I am told 
that it is rude, uncourteous, vulgar, to 
suppose that such a sum could aniline 
the sentiments of any man. Rude, un- 
courteous and vulgar as this is, the con- 
stitution is that rude, vulgar fcllow. The 
constitution is jealous of the effect of of- 
fice, and even sends a man back to his 
Constituents, who accepts a situation to 
which important duties are attached. J 
have an authority, therefore, for sup- 
posing that some bias may affect the mind 
where interest powerfully prompts a man 
to support any system of measures. I re- 
collect, that at the end of the American 
war, when I was secretary to the Treasury, 
the noble marquis, who is teller of the ex- 
chequer, wrote a letter to the commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, requesting that 
the office might be placed in the retorm, 
but saying at the same time, that his con- 
science would burn to think that he was 
profiting by the calamities of the coun- 
try.. This offer, however, was declined. 
ow, however, when the public exigen- 
cies so strongly demand some sacrifice, I 
am persuaded the noble marquis will not 
only be ready to forego a part of the pro- 
fits of his office, but will bring up all the 
arrears which burn upon his conscience 
since the year 1783. 

Last year I took occasion to state that 
24 millions would be necessary for the 
peace establishment of the country, taking 
the average peace establishment before 
the war at 17 millions. Since that pe- 
tiod 74 millions of permanent taxes have 
been added, and it will require another 


million and a half before the sum already 
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_expended and due can be provided. 
Thus, 26 millions must be raised though 


peace were immediately to ,take place. 
When it is considered, however, what 
any new peace establishment must be; 
when the system which is pursued in this 
country 18 taken into view; when the 
manner in which Ireland is not govern- 
ed, but ground down and oppressed; when 
the hollow and deceitful nature of any 
peace which the right hon. gentleman can 
make is recollected, no man can think 
that 28 millions would be an extravagant 
computation as the amount of the perma- 
nent peace establishment. This is a tre- 
mendous and awful consideration, but if 
the country is to be saved, we must look 
our situation in the face, and make pro- 
vision for the utmost extent of our diffi- 
culties.—While the Bank continues in 
its present state of dependence on the mi- 
nister, it is impossible to hope that the 
public credit can be restored and the funds 
raised. Last year much was said in the 
newspapers about the connexion between 
the right hon. gentleman and the Bank. It 
was said that the bans had been forbid. 
The conduct of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer showed that he cuitivated the 
connexion on account of the lady's dowry, 
not for the comfort of her society. t 
first the affair seemed to present the ap- 
pearance of a penitent seduction, but now 
it has degenerated into a contented pros- 
titution. The country wished to forgive 
the indiscretion on the hopes of amend- 
ment. What has produced the infatua- 
tion it is not easy to conjecture, unless 
the right hon. gentleman has given the 
old lady Jove-powder. The heyday of 
the blood is over, but the rankness of 


passion has not subsided. In the tirst in- 


stance, it might be no more than a case 
of seduction, but from her subsequent 
conduct it became arrant prostitution. 
She might exclaim with Calista, in the Fair 
Penitent, 
“ I swear I cou'd not see the dear betrayer 
Kncel at my feet and sigh to be forgiven 
But my relenting heart would pardon all, 
And quite forget ’twas he thathad undone me,” 
Nothing could more offend the decency 
and sense of a commercial people, than 
to observe the juggle betwcen the minis- 
ter andthe Bank. Upon the examina- 
tion into the affairs of the Bank, the stand- 
ing committee of correspondence between 
the Bank and the minister pronounce that 
there are sufficient means to pay all the 
private debts of the Bank—but the mi- 
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' nister interposes. The Bank is placed in 
the situation of a person who can pay and 
will not. Of all situations none can be 
more injurious to credit than this. When 
it is known that men are willing to pay, 
credit sketches a great way in favour of 
their ability ; but when a person is under- 
stood to be able to pay, and will not, the 
confidence on which credit must be found- 
ed is overthrown.—The manner in which 
the last report of the Bank committee is 

drawn up is likewise very curious. It is 
found there are enough of funds to pay 

‘the private creditors of the Bank; but 

‘no, says the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and claps his lock and key on their cohen 
Without meaning any quibble on the 

"name of the chairman of the committee, 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman 

‘irresistibly reminds me of an old proverb. 

"The report of the committee is very fa- 

‘vourable, .but still the Bank must be kept 
under confinement. ‘* Brag is a good 
dog,”’ says the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, ‘ but Holdfast is a better,” and the 
Bank must be kept under the tutorage of 
the minister till he finds it convenient for 
himself to set the Directors at liberty. 
The advances made by the Bank to go- 
‘vernment occasioned the first stoppage, 

‘and now three millions are again to be ad- 

‘vanced without any security. Ifthe Di- 

rectors do not insist on some security for 
their repayment, they will be guilty ofa 

‘gross breach of duty, and the most cul- 

‘pable neglect of the interest of their con- 

‘stituents. It seems that the Bank is to be 

‘the new temple of Janus, ever shut in 
time of war. While war continues we 
must be contented to view the meagre 
paper profile; nor shall we be permitted 

‘to contemplate the golden bust till the re- 
turn of peace. ‘The French Directory 
are thus to have the keys of the Bank, 

‘which cannot be opened till they grant 
permission. 

The right hon. gentleman says, that the 
French aim their attacks against the cre- 
dit of this country, and that it is neces- 
Aary to guard against their design. The 
expression of the report is whimsical 
enough, It states that the enemy design 
to attack us “ by means of our credit.” 
No, says the chancellor of the exchequer, 

I have taken care to take that weapon out 

of your hands; any other weapon, but 

this I certainly will not leave you to em- 
ploy.—It is said by some that the con- 
duct of those who oppose the minister 
encourages the I'rench; while, on the 
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contrary, the whole system of his admi- 
nistration tends to encourage their de- 
sizns, He has taught them to believe 
that he governs the lower classes only by 
' coercion, and the upper by corruption. 
| More is done by the language held by 
; some gentlemen in this House, that it is 
necessary to confine the soldiers in bar- 
racks to make them deaf, if the people 
cannot be made dumb, than by any con- 
duct which can be imputed to the opposers 
of ministers. By showing that the minis- 
ter can get no support unpurchased, the 
enemy are Jed to think that there is no 
public spirit in the country, that nothing 
can be done but by jobs, and titles, and 
pensions. When they see the nation en- 
dure these things, can they conceive it 
will be found to contain much public spirit 
to resist a foreign enemy. ‘Beyond ques- 
tion great sacrifices must be made who-« 
ever is minister; and if the enemy per- 
severe in their designs, resistance to in- 
vasion must be encouraged at every ha- 
zard. We must give up the idea, howe 
ever, of doing this and continuing ing 
state of luxury. Should it be necessary 
we must show that we are ready to strip 
to the skin to maintain our independence 
and our liberties, in the same manner as 
they were compelled to struggle for their 
frecdom.. It is mere cant and delusion to 
talk any longer of giving up a part to pre- 
serve the whole. IfI am called upon to 
pay a shilling to preserve the rest, this is 
intelligible; but if I am called upon 
twenty times successively for my shilling, 
it is ridiculous to tell me of giving a part 
for the preservation of the whole. This 
will not do, and as a worthy baronet said 
on another occasion, if it is so often re- 
peated it comes to be nojoke. This kind 
of paradoxical insult cannot long be ene 
dured. It will not do to tell us that send- 
ing millions of money to Germany for 
the defence of this country is true econo- 
my; that to lop off the most valuable ot 
our liberties is to preserve the constitu- 
tion; that not to pay its lawful creditors 
is to support the credit of the bank; and 
that to introduce a universal disclosure of 
income is to protect property. This is 
the last stage of such delusion. The tricks 
have been too often repeated to elude the 
most inattentive observation, While the 
affairs of this country continue in the same 
hands, they cannot be administered wisely 
or well, ‘The country cannot have confi- 
dence in a system always unsuccessful, 
now hopeless; and the dismissal of minis: . 
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ters must be the preliminary step to any 
vigour of system, or any prospect of peace. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that if there ever 
was a measure which, of all others, de- 
served approbation, and was likely to 
bring the country out of its distress, it was 
the present. Our strength as a nation 
-was not diminished. It was for that House 
to consider whether any measure could 
be adopted by which the resources of the 
country could be called forth, without 
materially depreciating the funds. The 
present was a measure of that sort. The 
salutary consequences of the measure were 
obvious. On the return of peace the ca- 
pital would be found in such a state, as 
that, in a few years, by the operation of 
the sinking fund, the minister of the day 
-would be able to take off from, instead of 
adding to, the burthens of the people. 
Gentlemen opposite when they wished to 
draw an unfavourable picture of our finan- 
-ces, uniformly compared them with the state 
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they wereinin 17 


to their then unparalleled state of pros- | men who proposed it. 


perity? His right hon. friend. When he 
considered this, and recollected the recent 
language of some gentlemen on the other 
side, and their invectives and assertions re- 


specting his right hon. friend’s adminis- - 


tration of the finances, he must infer, that 
these gentlemen either did not express 
their real sentiments, or did not under- 
stand the subject. No serious alarm 
was therefore to be entertained from their 
comments on that head. He was confident 
the result would prove the wisdom of his 
right hon. friend’s financial conduct. He 
would next notice the project which had 
been suggested by a learned gentleman, 
with the intent of rendering the present 
measure unnecessary. Whatever parti- 
ality the learned gentleman might have 
for a darling offspring, it would be found, 
on examination liable to all the objec- 
tions of that now under discussion; and 
with respect to its details, if that part 
of it was left out, which went to im- 
‘pose a tax upon transters of the funds, 
much less would be produced by the 
learned gentleman’s plan, than by the bill in 
question. He would request gentlemen 
fairly to speak out and say, if they could 
possibly reconcile their minds to a tax 
upon the funds. He did not say whether 
such a measure would be right or wrong ; 
but what would gentlemen say as to the 
probability of such a proceeding? He 
would ask for the opinion of any candid 
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man as to the propriety of a tax upon 
funded property, keeping in mind at the 
same time the necessity of raising part of 
the supplies within the year. It would 
be weak and foolish indeed, to lay aside 
the present plan; as most probably, after 
an investigation, the project alluded to 
would be found impracticable. Procras- 
tinations must ensue of course, and the re- 
sult would be, that government would be 
left without a shilling to pay the army 
and the navy. Much stress had been laid 
by the hon. gentleman on the conduct of 
ministers with respect to the Bank. That 
question was amply discussed last session, 
and subsequent events had proved how 
little founded were the conjectures of 
gentlemen opposite, as to any ill effect 
arising from those measures. One of the 
principal objections against the bill was, 
that it was entrusting large sums of money 
to those who laviclily squandered what 
had passed through their hands before. 
This clearly was no argument against the 


92. But who exaltedthem | measure, whatever it might be against the 


Some gentlemen 
seemed zealously to wish for the appoint- 
ment of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
to the head of affairs; and they also 
seemed to be warmly attached to the 
cause of radical reform. But were they 
assured that even that right hon. gentle- 
man was prepared to carry all his plans 
of reform into effect? Were gentlemen 
assured that the public were disposed to 
receive that right hon. gentleman as mi- 
nister? There had been of late many ru- 
mours of ministerial removals—changes 
were said to have been in contemplation 
—a great body of members were suid to 
have been desirous of them, and a noble 
lord was talked of as a proper head of 
administration. Now, what would the 
adherents of the right hon. gentleman say 
to this—that at the very moment when 
they held out their champion as the only 
person capable of retrieving the aftairs of 
the nation, the great body of members al- 
luded to, who had attempted to effect a 
change of ministry, had actually excluded 
that right hon. gentleman from any share 
in thcir proposed administration.* An 

* Mr. Dundas, in this part of his speech, 
evidently alluded to the following 


Letter from Farl Moira to Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Mahon, relative to a Change 
of Administration. . 

Dorrington, June 15, 1797. 
“ My dear Colonel ; The information which 
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hon. gentleman had dwelt .on the circum- 
stance of the creation of -peers—on a 
charge of sending money out of the coun- 
try--and on asupposed violation of the Ap- 
propriation act. But he would ask, why 
the hon. gentleman.and his friends had ab- 


you have given to me of the reports circulating 
with regard to the late political negotiations, 
is in one respect material. It confirms a 
suspicion which had occurred to me that it 
was an object to have me thought disposed 
towards such a coalition:—and the Oracle, 
which I had not seen before you transmitted 
it, exceedingly strengthened the supposition. 
If I have left room for those erroneous state- 
ments by not proclaiming to all the world the 
-alrangements that were in view, it did not 
proceed from my not having taken a precise 
and defined line; still less did it arise from 
any notion of advantage in concealment ; for 
‘the gentlemen with whom I conferred ‘had 
mot any purpose which they wished to dis- 
guise; and I strongly urged them not to give 
.any appearance of intrigue to the business by 
any aficctation of secrecy. Indeed, I. know 
that some of them declared their intentions 
very openly to the persons most concerned, 
the ministers; which, perhaps, has facilitated 
the attempt of throwing a colour of collusion 
on the plan. My sole reason for not talking 
‘more openly on what was in contemplation 
awas, that I had declined being a principal 
anover in the business, and that I thought it 
would have been an air of vanity if I pro- 
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sented themselves from parliament? Where 
was a violation of the Appropriation 
act.to be complained of but in that House? 
Where was the charge of illegally sending 
money out of the country, to be made 
but in that House? Would he deny that 


herents of both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox: on which 
accountI strenuously recommended that they 
should attempt to form with Mr. Fox’s party 
an alliance that might be satisfactory to them- 
selves and to the country; by discussing, and, 
when accepted, reducing to strict engagement, 
the extent of measures which Mr. Fox.when 
brought into office by them would propose. 
The gentleman said,that many of their friends 
had taken so strong a part against Mr. Fox, 
and others had.such a prejudice against him, 
that they had not any bope of bringing my 
proposition to bear with them. I repeated 
my reasoning as earnestly as possible, and 
prevailed upon those gentlemen to say they 
‘would recommend the suggestion to the con- 
sideration of their comrades. I. pressed the 
counsel upon many of them indivadually after- 


wards; and I-went out of tewn. Public mat- 


ters growing more gloomy in their aspect 
every day, I. received letters from some of 
those gentlemen cuntaining such remon- 
strances qn my absence, thatI returned di- 
rectly to London. The persons with whom 
‘l had before conferred, came to me as soon 
as they heard I was arrived. They told -me 
the repugnance of their party to Mr. Fox was 
invincible; but that a sense of the extreme 


claimed the flattering recurrence of so many | peril to which-the state was exposed, had be- 


respectable charactcrs to me. It was before 
Easter that some members of the House of 
Commons (not those who used to meet at sir 
John Sinclair’s), sent to ask for an opportunity 
of conversing with me on political topics. 
‘When we met, they said that a considerable 
mumber of the independent members, who 
had hitherto voted with administration, saw 
with excessive alarm the difficulties into 
which the country had been plunged, and 
which could not but increase rapidly, unless 
an adequate remedy were immediately ap- 
plied. They added, that they had reflected 
on the nature of that remedy, and were con- 
vinced that a change of ministry must be the 
first step towards it; in consequence of which 
they had communced together, and had deter- 
amined to fix their confidence upon me. They 
then requested that I would endeavour, on 
the assurance of their support, to form an 
administration on the principles of excluding 
persons who had on either side made them- 
selves obnoxious to the public. As I saw the 
dangers of the country in the same light that 
they did, and believed that nothing could dispel 
them but the calling forth the general confi- 
dence of the nation, I could uot dissent from the 
theory of their plan: the execution of it, how- 
ever, [deemed impracticable ; I stated to them 
the impossibility of their overpowering the ad- 


tacle from an armapgement which he 


come so general, as to make it clear, that a 
majority of the House of Commons would be 
for a new administration; and they produced 
a very long list, indeed, of members, contain- 
ing men of the greatest weiglit in the country, 
who wished that I should stand at their head. 
Iexplained to the gentlemen that to make 
myself the chief of a party would no more suit 
me than it would become them to enroll 
themselves under me; that though I must be 
flattered very highly as being thought by such 
personages equal to the guidance of affairs in 
so formidable a crisis, the situation to which 
they destined me was most ineligible for me; 
that I would, notwithstanding, not shrink 
from it, if my acceptance of it would be re- 
garded by his majesty as an act of duty, and by 
the public as an act of zeal—that to ensure 
such aconstruction, J must not cnter into an 
Management or intrigue; but that the busi- 
ness must be done by their open and manly 
declaration of what they thought necessary for 
the public interest in such an exigency. 
suspect that Mr. Fox obtained information of 
the sentiments of these gentlemen, and thence 
with that elevated disinterestedness, and 
honest anxiety for the national welfare, which 
guides all his actiuns, determined by the sa- 
crifice of his own pretensions to remove every 
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the nomination to the peerage constitu- 
tionally vested in the crown? The hon. 
gentleman should have brought forward 
these topics in parliament. With respect 
to the general conduct of the war, he 
would assert, that at no former period did 


thought might be productive of good to the 
eountry. This step did indeed appear to for- 
ward the views of the independent members : 
for it seemed to call upon ministers to show 
an equal degree of public spirit, and to retire 
from stations which they could no donger fill 
with benefit to the empire. It was under- 
stood that they felt it so: and on that suppo- 
sition the independent members nade a more 
‘pe application to me. Hitherto, nobody 

as been designated for any particular office 
but sir William Pulteney. The gentlemen 
had said that he was the person whom they 
should be most gratified in seeing chancellor 
of the exchequer: and I had professed to 
them and to him that there was not any per- 
son with whom I could act more confidently. 
From what I have mentioned, however, you 
will see that it was not in the contemplation 
of my friends to have an administration form- 
ed by a junction with the majority of the pre- 
sent cabinet. One person, indeed, had ob- 
served to me, that, it Mr. Pitt and lord Gren- 
ville were displaced, the remainder of the 
cabinet would suit my purposes as well as any 
men that I could find: but I directly met 
that suggestion, by a declaration, that nothing 
could induce me to go into office upon terms 
of that nature. The introduction of lord 
Thurlow, sir William Pulteney, and myself 
into that cabinet, could not assure the public 
ot a change of system: and it was necessary 
that in the very outset, the confidence of the 

ublic should attach itself to our principles; 
i would therefore have nothing equivocal. 
Without meaning to proscribe individuals, 
there are certain points with which one must 
not palter. I cannot ever sit in a cabinet 
with the duke of Portland. He appears to 
me to have done more injury to the consti- 
tution, and to the estimation of the higher 
ranks in this country, than any man on the 
ea stage. By his union with Mr. Pitt, 
ve has given it to be understood by the peo- 
ple, that either all the constitutional changes 
which he and his friends for so many years 
urged against Mr. Pitt were groundless, or 
that being solid, there was no difficulty in 
waving them when a convenient partition of 
power and emoluments was proposed. In 
either case the people must infer that the 
constitutional principle which can be so played 
with, is unimportant ; and that arliamentary 
professions are no security. ere I to con- 
mect myself with the duke of Portland, I 
must incur the imputation of similar laxity ; 
and I must thereby forfeit any claim to a con- 
fidence, without which I could not be of any 
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glory so uniformly attach to the British 
arms as during the present. No charge 
on the score of ill success was to be attri- 
buted to ministers. The West-Indian 
opcrations were loudly inveighed against 
by gentlemen; but this he would say, 


use could make me for a moment listen to a 
proposal for undertaking office. My wish 
was to procure for colleagues many of those 
who had been acting in concert with Mr. Fox: 
and it was obvious that the step which he 
had taken was generously intended to leave 
them at liberty to join as unconnected indi- 
viduals in a new administration. In this my 
friends, of whom not one aimed at office, en- 
tirely concurred, saying, that if I continued 
responsible to them for measures, I might 
take what men I chose. Those measures had 
been readily adjusted between us: for when I 
detailed to those gentlemen the plan on which 
alone I would undertake the management of 
affairs, we found that our sentiments agreed 
completely. I had stated that I must decline 
coming in, unless his majesty should gra- 
ciously consent to these three conditions :— 
An endeavour to procure immediate peace— 
the tranquillization of Ireland by a just and 
lenient system of government—and a full dis- 
closure to the nation as to the extent of our 
financial difficulties, in order to justify the 
call for those heavy contributions that would 
be requisite to re-establish credit. Of my 
friends, I demanded this condition: That no 
removals should be made in the household, 
Post-ofhce, Mint, or any other department not 
immediately connected with ministerial tunce 
tion. To this they most readily assented, 
My view was, to profess that I would not 
form to myselfa party; and that, as I had 
merely from the critical situation of public 
affairs consented to undertake a business fo- 
reign to the line of life which I had proposed 
to myself, I should consider it a fortunate re- 
lease whensoever his majesty or parliament 
should think some other person fitter for the 
station. With the measures by which the 
change of administration was to be brought 
about, I was to have no concern. The senti- 
ment of the independent members was indeed 
submitted through me, as some channel was 
necessary for the transmission of their joint 
opinions. But in this I took no farther part. 
| In pursuance of my system I declined remain- 
' ing in London; lest trom constant communi- 
_ cations, the matter should degenerate into 
political intrigue. I have given you this long 
detail that you may be empowered to contra- 
| dict any misstatement that you hear : and you 
are perfectly welcom2 to show this letter to 
any respectable man of any party; as there 
was not a point throughout the business, 
which I, or any of those with whom I con 
ferred, need wish to conceal. Nota single 
man of those who assured me of their support 


use ; when nothing but the hope of being of | ever hinted at a private object, much less 
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that while they were in contemplation, and 
the preparations for them were no secret, 
gentlemen did not advance a single objec- 
tion. Theplan of operations in that quarter 
was approved of by the West Indian pro- 
prietors. They knew that offensive ope- 
rations, at that time, were the best means 
of preserving our own islands. Recur- 
ring again to the particular subject 
of discussion, he contended, that the 
measure was as politic as it was necessary. 

Mr. Tierney said, he rose to make a few 
observations on some of the uncandid 
statements in the latter part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech. It was to mi- 
‘Nisters themselves that he could trace 
those misrepresentations concerning his 
right hon. friend. Well, indeed, might 
they be alarmed, when they found that a 
Jarge body of members in that House had 
formed a design of removing them from 
their situations, and that an ill opinion had 
been universally entertuined of their mea- 
sures. ‘Therefore it became necessary to 
blacken the character of that man who 
was the mostlikely to be placed at the head 
of those who should succeed them. The 


suggested any thing like a condition. You 
say that Mr. Sheridan has been traduced as 
wishing to abandon Mr. Fox, and to promote 
a@ new administration. I had accidently a 
conversation with that gentleman at the 
House of Lords. Iremonstrated strongly with 
him against a principle which I heard Mr. 
Fox’s friends intended to lay down, namely, 
that they would support a new administration, 
but that not any of then would take part in 
it. I solemnly declare upon my honour, that 
T could not shake Mr. Sheridan’s assertion of 
the propriety of that determination. We said 
that he and Mr. Fox’s other friends, as well 
as Mr. Fox himself, would give the most 
energelic support to such an administration 
as was in contemplation; but that their ac- 
ceptance of office would appear an acquies- 
cence under the injustice of the interdict sup- 
posed to be fixed upon Mr. Fox. I did not, 
and never can, admit the fairness of that ar- 
gument. But I gained nothing upon Mr, 
Sheridan; to whose uprightness in that re- 
spect I can theretore bear the most decisive 
testimony. Indced, I am ashamed of offering 
testimony where suspicion ought not to he con- 
ceived. If consider the whole of this political 
negotiation as completely extinct; and feel- 
ing my escape from a hazardous and un- 
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pleasant situation, I enjoy the consciousness | 


of not having shrunk in an unmanly manner 
from any respousibility in a case where it was 
thought I mizht be useful to the community. 
Adieu, my dear sir. Believe me faithfully 
WOUrS, 


(Signed)  “ Morera.” 
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same alarming expressions which lately 
fell from his right hon. friend had formerly 
been used to as great an extent by the 
present chancellor of the exchequer, and 
also by the late lord Camelford. He 
would leave it to his right hon. friend to 
explain what he meant by that alarming 
expression, and proceed to state to the 
House in what manner he himself under- 
stood it. By a radical reform, then, he 
meant that kind of reform out of which 
must grow the means of destroying all 
the abuses and corruptions which de- 
formed the constitution. He meant, by a 
radical reform, to give to every inhabitant 
householder of Great Britain the right of 
voting for a member of parliament, and 
that new parliaments should be more fre- 
quent than they were at present. He 
meant to take away from private indivi- 
duals the power of nominating members 
of parliament. This was an object which 
he had long pursued; and if any thing 
was wanting to strengthen his zeal on that 
occasion, it was the conduct uniformly 
pursued by his majesty’s present adminis- 
tration.. There was another reform, with- 
out which it will be impossible for the 
House of commons ever to preserve 
its independence, and that was the putting 
a stop to the unlimited creation of pcers. 
The right hon. gentleman spoke with 
exultation about the prophecies concern- 
ing the Bank not being fulfilled. But 
what was it that gave credit to bank notes, 
but the association of monied men in the 
city, who had agreed to take them instead 
of cash, and who had it also in their power 
to destroy the same, by refusing them? If 
ever a panic should seize on the country, 
it would be seen what value was attached 
to Bank notes. It was also a breach of 
national faith to pay to the stockholder 
his dividend in paper.—With respect to 
the necessity of the present bill, it ought 
to appear that the advantages arising from 
it would be greater than the injury that 
would ensue to the country from the de- 
preciation of the funds in case of the whole 
of the supplies being raised by a loan. 
le was sure the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer could with ease procure a loan of 
twenty millions. But because the person 
who held stock since the year 1792, lost 
by the depreciation of the funds about half 
his property, the right hon, gentleman, in 
tenderness to him, must also take away 
one-tenth of his income ; whereas it would 
be less injurious to him to take a certain 
portion of his stock. It was singular that 
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the chancellor of the exchequer should 
abandon the funding system at a time 
when its continuance was 80 necessary to 
the preservation of his own country; after 
having so lately as eight months ago in- 
vited the Emperor to have a Joan funded 
here ; and having funded another loan for 
Ireland. If ever there was a war, the ex- 
pense of which ought to be borne by 
posterity, it was the present; which was 
said to be for the preservation of that 
which was to be enjoyed by future gene- 
rations. It was impossible to prevent the 
bill from having a partial and unjust ope- 
ration. The ratio was so capricious and 
uncertain, that the circumstance of a man 
having a silver watch, or not having one, 
might make a difference of 50/. in the tax 
he was to pay to government. And it was 
still more unjust by not going above a 
certain rank, so that the burthen on such 
a man as the marquis of Buckingham, 
would be trifling when compared with his 
immense income. And no man could 
have a greater interest in the preservation 
of good order, religion, laws, and liberty, 
than such persons as he; and the royal 
family still more than any, although they 
paid no tax at all. Another instance of 
injustice in the bill was, that if from the 
evasions of some persons, it should fail in 
its effect, then the deficiency was to be 
made up by those who acted honestly and 
fairly. A minor could not pay his due 
proportion ; and men’s families were to be 
taxed after their death, which was a species 
of cruelty that would be severely felt by 
many genteel families. His objections 
againt all the clauses and amendments 
were equally strong, because they went 
against the principle of the bill itself. He 
saw no reason why physicians’ carriages 
should be exempted. In short, there was 
mo way of making the tax equal, but by 
laying a per centage on people's incomes. 
There was no point of view, however, in 
which the bill appeared more alarming 
than in the effect it was likely to have in 
abridging all the other sources of the re- 
venue. Jtetrenchments in articles of con- 
sumption and luxury would begin to take 
place, when men should be driven to it by 
the pressure of the bill. There were many 
appendages which gentlemen could do 
without, but which, from pride, and a de- 
sire of making that appearance in the 
world without which they might be pointed 
at as persons of an inferior condition, they 
were not able to Jay aside. But the mo- 
ment that pride was destroyed—the mo- 
(VOL, XXXL] 
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ment gentlemen were driven to seclusion 
and economy—that moment the source of 
revenue was gone. It would press pecu- 
liarly hard upon magistrates of limited 
income, who would now be obliged to 
quit their family seats, which they had in- 
habited many years with credit to them- 
selves and the esteem of the neighbour- 
hood, to reside in towns. Did they con- 
sider how this. would degrade the maygis- 
tracy? Nor would clergymen be exempt 
from the same difficulty. The man of 
small estate also, who by economy was 
able to educate his children in a superior 
style, and once in eight or nine years 
indulge himself with a journey to London, 
would fall a sacrifice to this measurc; for 
he would not only be obliged to renounce 
all his pleasures and amusements, but if 
he had not ready money by him for the 
payment to the collector, he must mort- 
gage his estate; and then where would 
he provide money, unless he availed hime 
self of a clause in the bill, and got it from - 
his tenants? Such men, pence were 
frequently very proud; but though their 
air aii. of ihe highest, it was of the 
noblest nature, inasmuch as it struggled 
secretly with difficulties to support a de- 
cent appearance, and preserve the respect 
and esteem cf their parishioners. Did the 
right hon. gentleman then, consider the 
pangs which he would give to such a man 
by the operation of this bill? Because it 
did not suit the right hon. gentleman ta 
fund seven millions, somany people were to 
be subjected to these difficultics—He 
would now state why he was anxious the 
erown should pay a tenth part as well as 
any other. As far as the influence of the 
crown went, its patronage was stronger 
than ever; and he did not think they should 
increase the influence of the crown while 
they were increasing the wante of the 
people. He next wished to know how 
they would adopt an arbitrary taxation. 
Did they believe any wise or thinking man 
among the monied interest would not 
hereatter sce the necessity of concealing 
his property? He would consider his 
having kept a carriage as a misfortune, 
since that was taken as a criterion of 
his wealth, and subjected him to the pay- 
ment of a tenth of hisincome. In future, 
therefore, he would conceal, or remit his 
money to foreign countries, lest it should 
hereatter subject him to a farther assess 
ment. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he was not afraid 
to declare, in the face of all the -miscon- 
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struction, to which he knew he should 
expose himself by such a declaration, that 
he had felt many and great doubts of the 
wisdom and expediency of the present 
measure, and that, notwithstanding the 
modifications it had received, many, and 
those powerful objections, yet remained 
against it. To the oath, he felt the 
strongest repugnance, especially as the 
breach of it was not to be attended with 
the usual penalties of perjury. He could 
not approve of the proportions of the rates 
which were to be levied; he thought, that 
the burthen would press too heavily on the 
middle classes; and not with sufficient 
weight on the highest. Feeling the force of 
the above objections to the measure under 
discussion, he certainly had hesitated in 
making up his mind how he ought to act 
fn the present instance ; but on the whole, 
he was convinced he ought to give the 
measure his support. To the principle 
of it he had been uniformly friendly. He 
thought, that, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, it was right to re- 
sort to a more effectual expedient than 
the usual one of funding ; and it was even 
one of his objections to the plan now pro- 
posed, that it did not go far enough, or 
sufficiently meet the exigencies of the 
present times. Great as was the import- 
ance of this measure in its own nature, it 
was now become a matter of increased 
importance, on account of the principles 
on which it had been opposed, and the 
important interests which it involved. 
By the gentlemen opposite, it was op- 
posed distinctly on the ground of the pre- 
sent administration having so far forfeited 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
that it was no longer right to trust them 
with any farther supplies. If the present 
measure should be rejected on such prin- 
ciples, 1t would be impossible for minis- 
ters to provide the means of carrying on 
with due energy the dangerous contest in 
which we were engaged. The question 
was not a mere comparison of two dif- 
ferent plans of finance; but whether a 
Nes effort should be made under the con- 

uct of the present administration, or 
whether they would throw the administra- 
tion of affairs into the hands of their op- 
ponents, of whom they had been used to 
entertain difiidence and ill opinion. Think- 
ing as the people had done, of the con- 
duct of opposition, what had passed lately 
had not tended to alter their opinion. 
And in particular their conduct in se- 
ceding frotn parliament, under all the cir- 
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cumstances which attended it, sppeared 
he believed to them, as it certainly did to 
himself, one of the most criminal and mis- 
chievous of their proceedings. It woald 
be easy to prove that their secession was 
directly subversive of the first principles 
of representative government. But that 
which had always most forcibly struck his 
mind was, the time and the circumstances. 
under which it took place. It was not 
merely that it was a period of war, when 
we werte pressed by a foreign enemy; it 
was not merely that it was in a state of 
at Geincal: distress, when the Bank 
ceased to pay in cash; it was not 
merely that a most dangerous mutiny was 
then raging inthe fleet; all this would 
have been much—but that which above 
all the rest, impressed his mind, was this ; 
that when every attempt had been system- 
atically making to alienate the affections 
of the people from the constitution, and 
to make them look any where rather than 
to the House of Commons for a redress of 
grievances, the opposition should lend 
their aid to these dangerous suggestions, 
by seceding the very night after the re- 
jection of the motion for the reform of 
parliament. What was this but as much 
as could be, to declare, by their actions, 
that the House of Commons was no longer 
a fit organ of the public voice ; that it no 
longer ought to be regarded as the guar- 
dian of the public interest ; in short what 
was it but to throw a doubt upon its acts 
and virtually to deny its legislative com- 
petency. What an impression must con- 
duct like this be calculated to produce ? 
The question was one, which it did not 
lay with him to answer. He must remind 
the House of the impression which it had 
produced on other spectators, and that 
the French Directory had conceived from 
their language and their actions, that they 
were friendly to its cause. He begged 
gentlemen would reflect, who it was that 
had stated this impression to have been 
made upon them ; not low and vulgar men, 
with small opportunities of knowledge, or 
of casual or superficial attention to our 
political transactions; but the governors 
of a neighbouring country, men of dis- 
cernment and intelligence, and likely, 
from a sense of personal interest, to pay 
the closest attention to what passed among 
us. Surely this was an impression which 
would not be effaced by the language 
which had been used in the present debate. 
One hon. gentleman indeed had treated 
the subject with his accustomed plea- 
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santry; and if he himself had come for 
the first time that night into the House, 
doubtless he should have been ready to 
exclaim, ‘* Surely nothing can be morein- 
nocent; surely no mischievousconstruction 
can be drawn from any thing so pleasant 
and facetious !" To the uncommon powers 
of wit of the hon. member, be paid no 
unwilling testimony; nor ata proper time 
and place was there any one who would 
be more entertained by it. But he knew 
from long experience that it was the habit 
of that hon. gentleman to clothe the most 
dangerous declarations witb an air of plea- 
santry and good humour: but the point 
of the epigram remained long after the 
joke with which it had been invested had 
passed away and been forgotten. Lan- 
guage and conduct of this sort had, in his 
opinion, a manifest tendency to realise 
the worst horrors of the French revolution. 
On the whole, therefore, the question 
was this, whether the House or the coun- 
try should or should not subscribe to the 
opinion, that the present administration 
had so far forfeited their confidence that 
no farther supplies should be committed 
to their management. No man regretted 
more than himself that habit so prevalent 
on both sides of the House of deciding 
every question with party views and on 
party principles. He thought it would 
not be difficult to prove, that to party 
spirit were to be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, the evils which we suffered, and 
those which are apprehended. But it 
would be weak and childish in any public 
man not to open his eyes to the real state 
of the case before them. Doing this it 
was, that he had declared the measure 
to have assumed even an increased mag- 
nitude from the principles on which it had 
been opposed; and however he must con- 
fess it to be objectionable on various 
grounds, he felt himself bound on the 
whole not to reject it. 

Mr. Foz spoke as follows :—It gives me 
pain that I am obliged to rise at so late an 
hour, and that I shall be under the neces- 
sity of trespassing on the time of the 
House for a considerable while ; but, from 
the very peculiar situation in which I 
stand, itis unavoidable—charges of the 
most direct and personal nature have been 
made against me, and] am sorry I have 
not heard the whole of them. I under- 
stand that in my absence, on former oc- 
casions, as well as during the debate of 
last night, charges and insinuations have 
been thrown out ; and a very considerable 
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part of the debate this evening has been 
applied personally to me. Tie hon, gen- 
tleman who spoke last has made a speech 
which is a little singular in its turn at the 
commencement, when compared to what 
followed: he lamented the mischiefs, was 
alarmed, it seems, to a fatal degree, at the 
probable effect of my introducing into 
almost every debate in which I happen to 
take a share, party disputes and personal 
animosities. How far his speech was 
calculated to prevent that mischief, is, I 
resume, & point that needs no argument. 
ndeed, if that speech could be disposed 
of, as we do sometimes with bills io this 
House ; that is, if the preamble of it could 
be postponed, it might, by going into a 
committee upon it, be proved to be one of 
the most extraordinary performances that 
ever was exhibited in this House. I ree 
turn, it seems, to this House to show my 
animosity against the minister, not my 
zeal for the public good. He thinks him- 
self justifiable in arraigning me, as it were, 
upon a bill of indictment, for neglect of 
duty, and for being a candidate for office. 
Heis pleased to censure, not members 
generally for their conduct, but particular 
individuals, whom he chooses to suppose 
are candidates for office. Does he know 
that I ama candidate for office? Does 
he know who are candidates for office ? 
We arraign the ministers, it seems, not 
because their measures are bad, but because 
we wish to supplant them. Is hesure of 
that? He ought to be so befure he makes 
the assertion. Is he sure there is an 
temptation for it? He ats eb to be well 
acquainted with our conduct before he 
ventures to throw forth such accusations. 
But who is he, and who are his connec- 
tions? Upon what grounds of justice or 
of modesty does he assert that he has any 
knowledge of the motives, or the secret 
wishes of those into whose company he is 
never admitted, whose confidence he never 
possessed? Upon what authority does he 
make his accusations? Upon what foun- 
dation does he rest his unqualified asser- 
tions? He is connected with other indivi- 
duals; and to serve them, as he supposes, 
rather than touch upon the contents of a 
bill which he cannot support, he changes 
the subject of debate from the bill to that 
of the conduct of individuals, for the 
purpose of diverting the House from the 
discussion of the measure which is now 
before them. He chooses to say we are 
candidates for office; I do not know 
whether he is not a candidate: I am sure 
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he cannot know whether I am so or not. 
He seems to feel quite at his ease in de- 
ciding, not merely on the characters of 
men, but also on the degree of public 
confidence they possess. He dares take 
upon himself to say who has and who has 
not the confidence ef the public; and that 
with as much ease as if he had certain 
mans of knowing the fact. He asserts, 
roundly, that the public have abad opinion 
of us. Who has commissioned him to 
say so? From what society, from what 
company, of which he is a member, has 
_ 4he fact been communicated to him? Is 
it from his friends on the Treasury bench ? 
When he talks of me in the manner that 
the does, he ought to be sure that he is 
Dorne out by something that has the co- 
lour, at least, of truth. I do not Jike, Sir, 
to talk of myself, but the hon. gentleman | 
has made it a duty, which is unpleasant 
to me, as 1 hope, it is uncommon to all 
men. Tam member for a city, in all re- 
épects important; in some respects, and 
particularly from the aspect of this bill, 
the most important in this kingdom, be- 
cause the inhabitants of that city are to 
be more cruzlly harassed by the enact- 
ments of it than any other class of persons 
upon whom it will operate. Does he 
mean to say that the opinion which he 
has delivered concerning me, is the opi- 
nion of my constituents? Will he try it 
‘by the best test, by the result of a general 
meeting of my constituents convened, 
after due notice, for the express purpose 
of deliberating on the present measure ? 
“Will he take it from their parochial meet- 
ings? He presumes to say, that there 
are members in this House who are arro- 
gant. Sir, 1 trust it is not my general 
character to be remarkably arrogant, al- 
though I know he intended to direct that 
insinuation towards me; but I will say 
mow, since he drives me to it, that 1 am 
aware I am sent into this House with 
more of the affection of my constituents 
than the hon. gentleman, or any of those 
who sit around him; that there is not in 
this House one man who has more of the 
affection of his cunstituents than the mem- 
ber who has now the honour of addressing 
you. I refer to those who know me best, 
and who know me certainly much better 
than the hon. member oan pretend to do, 
to vouch for me in this particular. They 
have done it in the most explicit manner; 
‘they are ready to do it again if that should 
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Where has the hon. gentleman collected 
that fact? It has been quite otherwise 
expressed by those who are full as ca- 
pable of judging of the matter as he is ; 
for much of my labour has been employed 
in their service. Has he found any indi- 
cation any where, that the public at large 
are displeased with my conduct? But be 
speaks the language, or rather the common 
cant of the majority of this House, the 
drift of which 1 think I anderstand full as 
well as he does. It is a cant which has 
no connexion with the sentiments of the 
people. Some men in this House say, 
that ministers have the full confidence of 
the people. Were I to follow the ex- 
amples that are set me, I might say 
that the public have a very ill opinion of 
these same ministers. Sir, I never in- 
tended to be deficient in the duty I owe 
the sovereign; but how many times more 
frequently within the last year than I 
should have had occasion to attend the 
levee have I been called upon by different 
descriptions of his subjects to present to 
his majesty petitions for the removal of 
his ministers, and that too from some of 
the most important districts in his ma- 
jesty’s dominions! By these petitions, 
not the general confidence, but the general 
distrust of the people in the present minis- 
ters has been unequivocally expressed. 
Let those who doubt this refer to the 
transactions of the last summer. ‘I may — 
be told, that ‘ petitions against ministers 
are nothing to this House; that it will 
judge for itself, and that it confides still 
in the ministers.” This is the fashionable 
language of the day, nor could any thing 
else be expected after the repeal of the 
Lill of Rights. Hence we see that pe- 
titions against any branch of the executive 
authority are regarded as nothing; those 
that are for any part of it, every thing. 
But if after the repeal of the Bill of 
Rights, for the substance of it is repealed ; 
if after all the disadvantages which the 
people labour under, they will neverthe- 
less express a general opinion against mj- 
nisters; is it not clear that such is a sin- 
cere opinion? If, under all the difficulties 
that are thrown in the way of those, who 
meet to deliberate on public affairs, men 
will meet, and will declare their sentiments 
to be hostile to those who have so much 
power to injure them, what would they 
not do, if left, as heretofore, to their own 
free will? We have now, indeed, a form 
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not a government, consisting of King, 
Lords, and the Commons, representatives 
of the peaple of Great Britain. It is a 
government in which the power of the 
people is nothing; and so, indeed, it is 
the fashion now to admit, for we never 
hear now of an actual, all is a virtual, re- 
presentation of the people; consequently 
we find daily, that members of this House 
speak and vote in direct opposition to the 
instructions of their constituents; of which 
we had a striking instance the other day 
in the conduct of a worthy alderman of 
the city of London, who thought fit to 
declare, that in voting for the bill now 
before the House, he was confident he 
Was voting contrary to the desire of his 
constituents. Who are his constituents? 
The livery of London. What has been 
the conduct of that livery? In common- 
hall assembled they voted an address to 
his majesty to dismiss his present ministers 
from his councils. That worthy alderman 
has since continually supported these mi- 
nisters in this House. The court of com- 
mon council unanimously resolve against 
the principle of this bill. The body of 
the livery in common-hall, and all the 
inhabitants of the different wards in the 
city concur unanimously in these senti- 
ments—they all instruct their represen- 
tatives to oppose this bill—the worthy 
aldermen supports it. This is called the 
virtual representation of the people! 
Such is the conduct, I perceive, of many 
of the members of this House at the be- 
ginning of a parliament; quite otherwise 
it 18 with most of them at the end of one. 
What was this but saying to their consti- 
tuents, that their member knew better 
than themselves what their opinions were ? 
What was this but following up the blow 
that had been already given to the right 
of petitioning? Not so the case with re- 
gard to petitions in the year 1784, when 
they came in aid of the power of the 
crown. Whether the petitions that were 
then presented were right or wrong, I am 
not now questioning; it is foreign to the 
subject; but it appears by the different 
receptions of them, and of those of the 
present time, that, in this House, petitions 
in favour of the power of the crown are 
to be considered as every thing; those in 
favour of the rights of the subject, nothing. 
While the majority of this House was 
against the proceedings of the king’s mi- 
nisters, it was nothing, and the petitions 
of the people against it was every thing. 
‘When the majority of this House is for 
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the king’s ministers, it is every thing; the 
petitions of the peop against them no- 
thing. I protest It cannot account for 
this in any other way than that of sup- 
posing that there is a settled plan to exalt 
the prerogatives of the crown, and to re- 
duce the rights of the people to a cypher. 
Nay, ie it not already done? hat is 
the condition of the prerogative, or rather 
the influence of the minister, at this mo- 
ment ; and what is the power of the peo- 
ple? I protest I cannot account for the 
turn which this debate has taken: I can- 
not account for the violent invectives that 
have been urged against me, especially 
this night, upon any other principle than 
that to which I have already alluded. Why 
should the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
be so violent against me, who have had 
the good fortune to agree with him on 
many subjects that were introduced into 
this House by himself? How, but by 
supposing that he lends himself as an in- 
strument to the minister, to do any thing 
that he thinks will serve his instructor, 
and therefore he attempts now to divert 
the attention of the public from the sub- 
ject of the present bill, to those points 
which he chooses to state as my political 
defects. Heimputes to me now an eager- 
ness for office, with just as much justice 
as, inthe year 1784, he lent himself as 
an instrument to the minister to say, and 
to prevail upon the people of this country, 
and especially those of Yorkshire, to be- 
lieve, that I was desirous to scize upon all 
power, and that finally I aimed at sitting 
upon the throne. By this sort of conduct 
he has compelled me to-night to speak of 
myself as an individual. He has made it 
necessary also that I should now speak of 
another individual, and that is himself ; 
and here I will declare, that I do not know 
a man in this House who is so ready upon 
all occasions, to lend himself to ministers, 
to profess himself to believe what they 
profess to believe, to distrust what they 
say they distrust, or to allege, for them, 
what he does not know to be true; or, in 
short, to lend himself as a tool or ‘in- 
strument to ministers upon any occasion 
in which they may call for his assistance. 
I say I know no man more ready to do all 
this than the hon. gentleman himself, and 
that for the most contemptible party pur- 
poses. I cannot help making this obser- 
vation: it is the effect of his unqualified 
assertions. — 7 

But the hon. gentleman has lent himself 
this night a little more to his instructor 
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than upon any former occasion. He in- 
sinuated a great deal, or thought he did 
so, by speaking against the doctrines 
which led to the worst horrors that 
were produced in France, ‘ which,” 
said, he ‘* we all deplore, or all say 
we deplore.” Does he think there is, 
within these walls, any man who, more 
sincerely than myself, deplores those hor- 
rors? I deplore these horrors, but the 
insinuation I do not deplore. He does 
not himself believe it; he cannot be- 
lieve it. He lends himself a little too 
much to make insinuations, for which he 
knows there is no foundation, merely to 
lower the personal opinion which the public 
may have of us. Uponthat subjectI should 
not have said much, nor, indeed, any 
thing, if that hon. gentleman had not 
made it necessary. But an expression 
fell last night from a learned doctor ( Lau- 
rence), of whom I shall speak only in 
terms of.respect, having ead had the 
honour to be acquainted with him. He 
spoke of the parliament in the time 
of Charles Ist. That parliament, the 
learned gentleman admitted to have done 
a great number of good acts, although it 
afterwards stained its proceedings with an 
act of the most horrible injustice. Thus it 
appears that that learned gentleman can 
speak well of those acts which deserve to 
be well spoken of, although they were the 
acts of those who committed afterwards 
an act of regicide; but that is matter of 
history, and of which men of all parties 
can now judge coolly, because their pre- 
judices and passions are not now called 
into action upon the subject. If that 
learned gentleman had satd this of the 
parliament of Charles the Ist in the reign 
of Charles 2nd, no doubt his sentiments 
would have been called rebellious, for it 
would have then been said by the cavaliers 
that he approved of the death of the king. 
This would have been all the effect of 
rejudice, for nobody could suspect that 
earned gentleman of any such desire as 
that of accomplishing the death of the 
king. Such is the difference between 
matter of history and that, which is passing 
before us. That very learned gentleman, 
who could thus praise some of the acts of 
a regicide parliament, can make no allow- 
ance for those who approve ef the first 
principles that were maintained in France : 
they must be charged with the guilty de- 
sire of abetting all the horrors that 
peared since in that ceantry, akhough, in 
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that learned gentleman can do. I do not 
blame that learned gentleman for approv- 
ing of some of the acts of the parliament 
of Charles Ist, for they laid the founda- 
tion of that glorious revolution which as- 
serted the liberties of England; but I 
think that the same allowance should be 
made by him to us with regard to the 
first principles of the French revolution : 
we certainly might approve of them, with- 
out approving of the horrors by which it 
has been followed up. But when we 
speak of history, we speak coolly; when 
we speak of events that are passing before 
us, we speak of them with the bli 

of prejudice. 

I now come to complain a little of the 
conduct of an hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Perceval) who has made a very in- 
genious speech this night. I did not call 
him to order, although, perhaps, I might 
have done so with propriety, for much of 
his address to the House was irregular ; 
but I abstained from that, as I am desirous 
to afford to every member, considerable 
latitude of expression in all cases; and I 
was the more so in this, because he did 
me the honour to take notice of my public 
couduct. He applied his argument to 
what had occurred in a former debate, 
not upon this subject, but another. That 
is certainly disorderly, but Ido not com- 
plain of it, because I think, that however 
useful order in debate may be sometimes, 
it is necessary it should give way in others. 
He complained of the ambiguity of my 
words on a former debate. Why did he 
not make the compiaint earlier? Why 
take three weeks to make an epi 
upon a sentence in my speech? It this 
would have been blameable in any man, 
how much more so was it in that learned 
gentleman, because he adverted to my 
absence from the House, for he said, 
‘© God knows whether I shall see that 
right hon. gentleman again until the next 
session.” I think therefore he was bound, 
on his own priociple, to take notice of my 
words (which it seems have alarmed bim 
so much) immediately after they were 
spoken, for how did he know he should 
see me again in this House? He did not 
arraign the expressions when they were 
uttered ;. but now, at the end of three 
weeks, they recur to his me with 
dreadful alarm!—I am now coming to 
these formidable words which have created 
this great elarm; but as I beve already 
been accused of heing an egotiat, I must 
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any thing I said of myself, and I wish the 
learned gentleman had noticed them at 
the time, that I might heve had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining them if they were am- 
biguous, or correcting them if they were 
wrong. They were uttered, I remember, 
in answer to some insinuation, that I was 
a candidate for public employment, and 
was ambitious of public honours. I do 
not pretend to have a very good memory 
of the precise words of any man, espect- 
ally of my own, but I think the words I 
used were these—* that a radical reform 
both of the representation of the people 
in parliament, and of the abuses that have 
crept into the practice of the constitution 
of this country, together with a complete 
and fundamental change of system of ad- 
ministration, must take place, and that 
until it did, I, for one, would take no 
share in any administration, or be respon- 
sible in any office in his majesty’s coun- 
cils.’ I think these were my words; I 
am sure they were the substance of what 
I said. Was there any explanation ne- 
cessary? I am not very dexterous at 
any thing, but I ought to be so at expla- 
nation, and perhaps the learned gentle- 
mian gives me credit for being so, be- 
cause he may think it impossible for a 
man who has been so often misrepresented 
as I have been not tu have acquired some 
artin making his defence. I must con- 
fess it is an art in which I believe the 
right hon. gentleman opposite to me is 
my superior, and that if I wished to ac- 

uire perfection in that art, I should, al- 
though the elder man, become the scholar 
of that right hon. gentleman. Was there 
any thing ambiguous in these words—* a 
radical reform,’ or, as the learned gen- 
tleman pleased to call it, ‘* a fundamental 
and total change of the system upon 
which our affairs have been carried on?” 
By a change of system I meant, simply 
and clearly, to state, that the empire 
should be governed by a system of liberty, 
instead of a system of restraint. Is the 
sense obscure, or are the words ambi- 
guous? Whether my opinion is right or 
wrong, is quite another question. I say, 
that to increase the power of the crown, 
and to abridge the liberties of the people, 
has been the system of the present admi- 
nistration. I say that it is a wrong sys- 
tem. I say you should diminish the 
power of the crown, and increase the 
power of the people. I say you should 
restore them to their just balance accord- 
ing to the true spirit of our constitution. 
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I say, that it is essential to the happiness 
of the king and the people. I take it for 
granted that the words I used are now 
perfectly understood; and I thought, at 
the time I used them, that instead of 
being liable to reproach, they merited 
quite another fate. What did I mean by 
a change of system? What! exactly 
what lord Chatham meant when he said 
the same thing—*“ not merely a removal 
of ministers, but a fundamental change of 
hati upon conviction of past error.’ 
meant what lord Camelford meant when 
he declared, and that at a time when we 
were threatened with an invasion, “ I will 
not vote for a supply to be granted to his 
majesty now.” * hat! was this an en- 
couragement to the French to invade this 
country? No; no! He meant, andheso 
expressed himself, that he would not vote 
for a supply, until a pledge was given him, 
not merely that ministers should be re- 
moved, but that there should be a com- 
plete change of system in our foreign and 
domestic government. This speech was 
much praised at the time, and has often 
been stated to be the speech of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. It was not so. 
It was the speech of Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
afterwards lord Camelford. I believe the 
present chancellor of the exchequer did 
not speak in that debste, but we had the 
honour of his countenance, and, I think, the 

‘ concurrence of his vote ; I am sure he did 
‘not think Mr. Thomas Pitt a dangerous 
man onaccount of thatdeclaration ; forone 
' of the first acts of his administration was, to 
' promote Mr. Thomas Pitt to the dignity 
of a peerage, ata time when peerages 
were not made by dozens, but when a 
peerage was the reward of some worthy 


and was an honour to the man who had it. 
That was the language of lord Camelford 
then. That was also my language then, 
andis my language now. If my opinion is 
wrong, that is another point, and a fit one 
for discussion. What danger is there 
in my saying, of the present ministers, 
what I said of former ministers? Was 
it imputed to lord Camelford, that by re- 
sisting the supplies he voted for delivering 
up this country to the French, the Spa- 
niards, or the Dutch, who were then our 
enemies as they are now? Nobody ever 
imputed any such thing to him. He said 
by that vote, * I know it will be of service 
to his majesty himself, as well as to his 


| service, or at least bestowed with delicacy, 
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subjects, to call upon him to dismiss his 
present ministers.” But, in truth, I am 
guilty of plagiarism, and still more guilty 
of repetition, by the aseertion I have made 
concerning a radical reform. We are ail 
guilty of it, on this side of the House, and 
so is the chancellor of the exchequer. As 
to myself, I have not only pleaded my 
uilt twenty different times, in twenty dif- 
ferent speeches, but I have actually re- 
corded my guilt. I should have sup- 
posed, that what I have repeated so often 
in this House, year after year, and which 
is to be found on the Journals of this House, 
cannot be novel now. As long asI stated 
the necessity of reforming abuses in ge- 
neral; while I said there must be ‘a 
change of measures,” a ‘ radical cliange 
of system,” there was no alarm taken; 
but when I came to specify a parliamen- 
tary reform, then every thing I said be- 
came dangerous and alarming ; my words 
became then ambiguous and mystical. 
Why should that which I have so often 
insisted upon, be now so dangerous in the 
repetition? I had the honour of moving 
in this House, in May 1796, that which I 
will now read: “ Ona review of so many 
instances of gross and flagrant miscon- 
duct proceeding from the same pernicious 
principles, and directed with incorrigible 
obstinacy to the same mischievous ends, 
we deem ourselves bound, in duty to his 
majesty and to our constituents, to de- 
clare that we see no rational hope of re- 
deeming the affuirs of the kingdom, but by 
the adoption of a system radically and 
fundamentally different from that which 
has produced our present calamities.’’* 

‘‘ Radically and fundamentally differ- 
ent ;” am I not justified by the words of 
that address, at least excused from any 
danger of novelty, in what I said concern- 
ing radical reform? There surely must 
be some reason for taking this up now as 
a novel and alarming doctrine. Why, 
Sir, it is not difficult to find the cause of 
all this pretended apprehension of danger 
' from my expression. The chancellor of 
the exchequer finds his popularity is 
gone, that it is succeeded by public odium. 
Ile remembers what success he had at the 
time of passing the treason and sedition 
bills ; in calling the public attention to my 
expressions instead of his own bills, he 
perverted my meaning, affixed to my: 
words a dangerous tendency, and directed 
the public mind from the subject, which 


* See Vol. 32, p. 1123. 
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he knew would not bear close inspection. 
Iam not so destitute of plain common 
sense, as not to be able to see the drift 
of his little artifice. The minister is in a 
dilemma; his popularity is gone; public 
odium is coming on; his bill is detested ; 
he now endeavours to excite an alarm 
from my expressions, weakly and vainly 
imagining, that by blackening me he can 
render himself tolerable. I spoke these 
words plainly, ‘that the constitution 
should be restored to its just balance, and 
the power of the people that which the 
enjoyed in a former part of his majestys 
reign.” The chancellor of the exchequer 
affected to show some absurdity in these 
words. ‘* What,” said he, * is all this to 
be done merely to keep things as the 
are?” To which I answered, ‘* No; it is 
not to keep things as they are, but to re- 
store them to what they were.” I hope 
the hon. and learned gentleman is now sa- 
tisfied, and that he will no longer state my 
words as ambiguous, since they must now 
appear to him as well as to every body 
else, plain and intelligible. I see some 
stress 1s laid on the word “ radical.” Some 
may possibly suppose that I mean a re- 
form similar to that which many have 
thought to be the best, that of universal 
suffrage. Now, having supported the 
scheme of my hon. friend (Mr. Grey) in 
this House, I have by that conduct 
pointed out that I do not approve of the 
plan of universal suffrage, and have shown 
the plan of which I do approve. The 
learned gentleman was pleased to play 
upon the words, “ radical and fundamen- 
tal,” and say that they meant to strike at 
the root—to alter the foundation of our 
constitution. No, to strike at the root, 
to alter the foundation of abuses. To de- 
stroy the monarchy—No, to support it, 
by changing the system that has brought 
this country to the brink of ruin. There 
are some gentlemen opposite to me, who 
have not forgotten the whole of their for- 
mer politics, and to whom this doctrine is 
not new. It is not free-masonry; it may 
be divulged any where and to any person ; 
it is to do what Mr. Burke, what the duke 
of Portland, what ear] Spencer, and what 
the right hon. gentleman opposite have 
declared essential to the interests of their 
country. They all declared they thought 
that these abuses produced the American 
war; and Mr. Burke published his senti- 
ments upon that subject, in a work called 
“ Thoughts on the present Discontents.’” 
The whole of our politics at that time 
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were directed, as mine are still, against 
the root of these evils—evils which it is 
the ambition of my life, and was once the 
ambition of the lives of others, to oppose. 
There are many gentlemen on the other 
side, who cannot think that the events of 
the year 1784, weaken these observations : 
they must know they strengthen them ; 
but they think that the revolution in 
France has made it necessary to overlook 
the whole of this system of abuses. They 
fear what the Latins call probadilis ; but 
they must know, that thereis such asystem, 
and they must know that although they 
abandon their opposition to it, I shall per- 
severe. Now, what have I done which all 
the Whigs of England have not constantly 
and uniformly declared to be absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the state? The 
only addition I have made, is that of 

ing for a reform in parliament; and 
although it is my opinion now, that it is 
impossible to correct abuses without par- 
liamentary reform, I confess I oncethought 
otherwise, and that some abuses might be 
corrected without it. I may be asked, 
«*¢ Why do you, who did not always think 
it absolutely necessary that there should 
be a parliamentary returm in order to cor- 
rect abuses, now hold forth that it is abso- 
Jutely impossible to correct abuses with- 
out parliamentary reform?” To which I 
answer, “I have no difficulty in saying, 
that formerly I thought it only useful— 
that it was likely to do much good, and 
that it was impossible it could praduce 
any evil, I never thought the propriety of 
i¢ doubtful; but there was a time when I 
did not think it a matter of absolute 
necessity ; that this country, though not 
so well, yet might stand without it.” This 
was my opinion. The right hon. gentle- 
man opposite to me was of another opi- 
nion, for he said in substance, (I do not 
pretend to quote words accurately) that 
‘‘ without a parliamentary reform, no 
good administration could render any ser- 
vice to the country, and without parlia- 
mentary referm the country could not be 
saved against a bad administration.” I 
beard that part of his speech with plea- 
sure, although I did not go the full length 
of it in point of opinion. It was in part a 
compliment to myself; it conveyed an 
idea, that the then administration was, in 
his opinion, a good one, and I had the 
honour to hold a share in it. Such was 
the opinion of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer at that time. He said that 
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could be no security for the future,” (mark 

the words!) “no security for the future.” 

He hooked forward like our ancestors, and 

called for security against probable evils. 
He said that parliamentary reform was 

the only security against a repetition of 
such calamities as were brought upon us 

by the American war. I am convinced 

by experience. This House, and this 

country must be convinced by expe- 

rience. The right hon. gentleman’s ad- 
ministration has convinced us all, that he’ 
was then right in his assertion, for we now: 
feel a much greater evil than the Ameri- 
can war.—But it may be said, that this: 
war is very different from any other war, 

and therefore it is not just to compare it to 
any other calamity. No two human events 

are exactly alike; but in their principle 
they are exactly the same, and they have 
produced similar effects. The American. 
war was commenced to crush the princi- 

ples of rising liberty. The calamities of 
that war, [ am sorry to say, more than 
the principle of it, rendered it unpopular, 
It brought Ireland into. a state of discon-’ 
tent, which could not be set at rest, with- 

out either vigorous measures, or concilia- 
tion on the part of government. What is. 
the origin of this war? An attempt to. 
stifle the genius of pretended liberty ; to: 
check, if you please, the progress of false 
and presumptuous philosophy. A _ war. 
which was by artifice made popular for & 
while in this country, and most uofortu- 

nately for us all, popular in this House. 
Here, again the calamity, and not the 

principle of the measure, rendered it un- 
popular. The people became generally dis- 
contented. They wished for peace. Mie. 
nisters opposed their desires. They, very 
generally, and under great discourage-: 
ments, petitioned the throne to change’ 
these ministers. They were not attended 
to. This has brought on your present 
most dreadful crisis. In the American 
war Ireland was appeased by conciliation. 
Ireland has now been goaded to distrac- 
tion. Earl Fitzwilliam, with the most 
virtuous intentions, made to the Irish 

people promises which he thought he was 
empowered to fulfil, These promises 
have been broken by ministers. The Irish. 
people have been scourged by the iron 
hand of oppression, and subjected to the 
horrors of military execution, and are now 
in a situation too dreadful for the miod to 
contemplate without dismay, or the heart 
to feel without horror. That country, 


“‘ without a parliamentary reform there | instead of being part of the strength, is 
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of the weakness of our ire, as 
ell as its calamity. I cannot help thiak- 
ing, therefore, that from these features of 
our situation, the right hon. gentleman’s 
predictions are completely verified, “ that 
without reform of parliament there is no 
security to this country from being ruined 
by a bad administration.” 

An hon. gentleman who spoke early in 
this debate thought fit to make an attack 
on what he called the secession. ‘ This 
. took place,” says he, “ in times of great 
difficulty and danger.” There certainly 
-is great difficulty and danger; but the 
question is, whether my attendance in 
this House can remove that difficulty, or 
provide against that danger? But as there 
are many gentlemen in this House who 
are not partial to my authority m any 
thing, I will refer them to the authority of 
others. In the year 1777 the opposition, 
. consisting of the marquis of Rockingham 
--whose name I can never mention but 
with emotions of esteem and affection ; 
whose worth, like that of most ex- 
traordinary men, was not so well valued 
in his life time as it has been since his 
death—lord John Cavendish, sir George 
Savile, and Mr. Burke—I do not mention 
myself among them-all thought that— 
in the middle of the American war, when 
great loans were to be raised, and when 
the country was in great difficulty—they 
could notdo better than discontinue their 
attendance in parliament, when neither 
their virtues nor their talents could be 
useful, and after both had been exerted in 
vain. I ceased to think with sear vi 

ropriety of staying away, and therefore 
came ‘lown to this "House before them ; 
but I never blamed them for their con- 
duct, nor is their conduct blamed now. 
So it seems, that what was right and ho- 
nourable in these persons is factious in 
me. In my own instance I am particu- 
larly unfortunate. I can please my adver- 
saries in no way. They say there is mis- 
chief in my staying away, and they accuse 
me of producing mischief by my speeches. 
They are neither pleased with my presence 
nor my absence. ‘ What are his motives 
for staying away ?” Upon my word, Sir, 
I will not flatter the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last by telling him that he is the 
cause either of my presence or my ab- 
sence. But if I was obliged to attend 
much to him when I am present, he would 
be the cause of either my absence or my 
presence—perhaps he can guess which. I 
cannot state any thing in this House in 
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favour of a parliamentary reform without 
his telling me I afford encouragement to 
the French. Why, then, Sir, if I paid 
that respect to his authority which I 

say he thinks it deserves, I should stay 
away. ‘* No, I must attend.” But then 
I must either be silent or speak as he 
pleases. I shall follow my own judgment 
while that is not disagreeable to my consti- 
tuents, and I will not so far flatter the hon. 
gentleman as to say that I should either 
serve or please my constituents by follow- 
ing his directions. I apply this observatiow 
to several other members of this House, 
and among the rest to the hon. member for 
Lincoln. Is there not something of self 
at the bottom of all this seeming anxie 
for my conduct? I know not whether it 
is from my depriving them of their oppor- 
tunities, their glorious, and to some of 
them, golden opportunities, of gratifyin 
their vanity or their avarice. When 
consider these matters I do not see any 
great reason for wondering that so many 
gentlemen should be angry with me for 
my absence ; but to be plain with them, E 
am not very anxious about pleasing them. 
The gentleman who spoke last says, that 
the people of this country in general are 
dissatisfied with my absence. I should 
wish to have a better authority than his 
before I arrive at that conclusion. 
people I represent, who are, without dis- 
paragement, fully as good judges of thas 
as the hon. gentleman, have told me other- 
wise; and F think I can rely on their ve- 
racity also as much as upon his. Another 
hon. gentleman tells us, ‘ that we are 
negiecting our duty while others are per- 
forming theirs.’ By duty, I presume, he 
means attending and dividing with the 
minister. I made no general allegation 
that the members do not attend; the 
meaning of what I said was, that when 
they are here they do not always perfurm 
their duty. The learned gentleman, whose 
speech imputed to us party violence, said, 
that the public look at us, and will judge 
of our conduct. I hope they do; and 
without vanity, I wish they may. ‘There 
is nothing that I more desire than that 
the people of this country should look at, 
and carefully examine, our conduct, and 
the conduct of the House of Commons. 
I wish them to judge, and to judge can- 
didly, whether this is such a House of 
Commons, as, that in it, those who think 
like me, can procure any eee to the 
public by their attendance. ‘“ But you 
still keep your seat in parliament,” say 
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they. Why yes, I do Sir, and I have no 
intention of applying to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite to me for the Chiltern 
hundreds in order to vacate that seat. 
Why? Because I do not think that such 
a step would be of any service to the peo- 
a Am I to despair that even this 
ouse of Commons may change its senti- 
ments? Is that change impossible? I 
hope not. I believe not. Then wh 
should I resign a situation, which al- 
though now useless, may hereafter be use- 
ful to my country ? But you stay away 
because you know you cannot obtain a par- 
liamentary reform: you say that reform is 
absolutely necessary, and therefore you do 
not mean to try for a parliamentary reform 
in this House?” To which I answer, I 
know no other legal way, because I know 
no other peaceable way of obtaining a re- 
form, and therefore I shall never try any 
other way. 1 confess I am not very san- 
guine in my expectations of the House of 
Commons; but I think it may, from cir- 
cumstances, commence measures which 
aay lead to an entire and radical reform. 
4¢ But yee do not expect to be able to 
persuade the House of Commons to com- 
mence this work.” Why no, not by my 
speeches certainly; and yet I think they 
may be persuaded. How? By the public. 
I hope such an opinion will be so ex- 
pressed as to induce this House to see the 
wisdom and necessity of the measure ; 
and I am afraid it will never appear to 
this House to be wise, before it appears to 
be absolutely necessary. I have dons my 
duty in impressing this opinion. upon the 
House. But why should I, by my atten- 
dance from day to day, give countenance 
to the idea that there is, in this House, a 
free unbiassed opinion, and that it is not 
under the influence of the crown? Iam 
not of high authority, but that authority, 
such as it is, I should be sorry to pledge 
to the doctrine, that the branches of the 
Jegislature are not under the control of 
the executive power. I believe that those, 
if there are any, who think that the legis- 
lative power: is not under the control and 
management of the crown, know but little 
of the real condition of this, or the other 
House of Parliament. I say so, because 
Ithink so. Then why should I not absent 
myself from such a parliament, as I think 
proper. But they say that my consti- 
tuents sent me here; and that I am not to 
follow my own inclination, but should at- 
tend for their interests. I beg to appeal 
to my constituents, and to none but them, 
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for with their desires I am ready to com- 
py: My attendance this night in this 
ouse is an instance of that compliance. 

But how stands this language with regard 
to constituents? There are many coun- 
ties large and populous, the electors of 
which may call upon their representatives 
to obey them, and they may do so; but 
with regard to this flouse at large, I 
should be glad to know how many mem- 
bers there are whose consituents have no 
influence whatever over them, because, 
between them there is not so much as the 
appearance of connexion; and even where 
the case is otherwise, where the connexion 
is supposed to be intimate, how many 
members are there in this House who 
have «lisobeyed the ig a directions ot 
their constituents? ‘ But you are speak- 
ing on one side only. It is true the king 
has the prerogative of declaring war and 
proclaiming peace, which may create 
some influence; but ifa war be improper! 
declared, or peace improperly delay 
this House has the power of withholding 
the supplies.” O! mighty well, I know 
it: but if the sinister can influence the 
majority and obtain their votes, what then 
becomes af your famous check upon the 
executive power? By the theory of your 
constitution you are free: by its practice 

ou have no freedom to oppose the crown 
in any thing of this nature, and your con- 
stitution is now shaken to its very foun- 
dation ! 

Nothing in which my name is included 
is to pass unnoticed in this debate, and 
therefore the right hon. secretary of state 
referred to a letter of a very curious kind, 
written by a noble lord, for whom I have 
great personal respect; but I beg leave 
to say, that I had no concern in, or know- 
ledge of, what passed on the occasion to 
which it refers any more than the right 
hon. secretary; nor had I any knowledge 
of, or concern in, the publication of that 
letter. I know that an application was 
made to the noble lord by some members 
of this House, requesting him to call for 
a change of administration. I know not 
who they were, I never was let into that 
secret. I never wished to know who the 
parties were ; but the publication of that 
curious letter has made known a fact of a 
very important nature to this country ; 
namely, that there are in this House a 
great number of members who constantly 
go on with the minister, and give him their 
support, although they disapprove of his 
measures, and think him and his colleagues. 
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-atterly unfit for their situations ; and who 
think therefore that there ought to be a 
change. But it is said, that if the chan- 
- cellor of the exchequer were to go out of 
power, I should expect to come into his 
situation, and that therefore what I ma 

say upon the subject is not worth attend- 
ing to. It is rather hard that I am to be 
thus silenced. Suppose I was completely 
disinterested—I know that to a: man of 


the particular taste of the secretary of. 


State, it is difficult to conceive a disinte- 
yested sentiment. But, let him for a mo- 
ment suppose me to be disinterested. 
How cou d I have acted otherwise than I 
did? Perhaps he thinks that, to be candid, 
I should have said, -“* My lord, take care ; 
Iam going to support you only for a while: 
-you will not continue above a session or 
two; for then I will come into your place: 
you run into adanger.”’ In reality, I gave 
the noble lord no advice upon the matter. 
If I had, it should have been a disinte- 
rested piece of advice; if I had told him 
all I thought, I should have said, “ Take 
care, my lord, take care, that, while you are 
forming the ministry, you are not doing so 
avithout solid grounds: unless you have a 
proper pledge of a reform, the good which 
you intend will come to nothing. Take 
care that you are not venturing into a 
country where a man of your frankness is 
not a match for the insidious arts which 
will be practised against you. Take care 
you do not go into difficulties which will 
destroy you ; that you are notinvited only 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
present war, in order that the system 
which you stifle for a while may be re- 
established.’’ And, if I had been called 
upon to name this successor of the 
noble lord, I should have no difficulty 
in pointing out the present chancellor of 
the exchequer asthe man. I had no con- 
cern whatever in the matter. I should 
wish certainly for a change of administra- 
tion that might.lead to peace. My sincere 
wish was, pever to make any part of any 
administration (and I never will), unless I 
have a pledge for agencral reform of abuses 
which must be preceded by a complete 
dereliction of those assumptions of power 
that have been made since the right hon. 
gentleman came into office; in short, until 
we have a pledge, that the constitution 
shall be restored, at least to the condition 
it was in when the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer came into power; and that there 
shall be an entire reform of abuses. Until 
that shall be the desire of the people at 
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large, and the opinion of this House, I 
will never ferm a part of any administra- 
tion, But I think it is too much to say to 
me, ‘ Why should you state your terms 
before your sovereign has called for your 
services?” I never stated my terms; I 
never offered my services; and I have no 
desire to receive an offer. But I have 
long said, what I now aay, that I will never 
accept of any employment but on the 
conditions that I have stated. But here 
again let me be properly understood ; for 
although I wish for a reform of parliament, 
I have no idea of obtaining it, but by the 
organ and through the means of parlia- 
ment. The attempt to obtain it in an 
other way, I never thought of. That I 
detest the present administration, that is 
to say, the present system, is most true ; 
but if I detest them on account of one 
thing more than another, it is, that their 
measures have made me think it possible 
that changes may be made by illegal 
means, that is, without the intervention of 
parliament. At one time I know that this 
was impossible. What a dreadful reflec- 
tion to a feeling constitutional mind, to 
think of the change of sentiment that has 
been effected ! 

Some gentlemen say, that with me, every 
debate degenerates into party spirit ; that 
Iam ambitious, and that all my speeches 
tend to throwing things into confusion. Do 
they mean to say that I wish for violence 
and tumult? Do they think that I am desir- 
ous of imitating Buonaparté, of carrying 
every thing before me by military valour ; 
or like Barras, to have troops sitting in or 
surrounding this House, and suppressing 
the men or party whom I dread by military 
violence? Do they think that any of us 
have such wishes? Do they think that 
the inconveniences of my hfe (happily 
less now than formerly) are such as to 
make me wish for confusion? That I am 
at a time of life to seek a better fortune 
by the use of arms? I do not think that 
those who know me will make any of these 
accusations against me. Aye! aye! but 
then comes the order of the day, * dis- 
appointment and envy ;’ what may not 

ese passions goad me to? A learned 
civilian, of whom I shall say the less, be- 
cause I had formerly the means of know- 
ing him intimately, chooses to come for- 
ward and caricature me as an envious 
and disappointed man. The candour and 
generosity of this attempt, coming from 

im I shall leave to the world. e ta- 
lents of those artists for caricature J will 
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not question ; but looking to themselves, 
and looking to me, they will, perhaps, find 
it difficult to exhibit my figure as the em- 
blem pf envy. Not that I defy their ge- 
nius for misrepresentation; but I really 
thiok they might find among themselves 
figures better adapted to the character. 

e discovers in me a resemblance to 
Hanno, the Carthaginian. The allusion 
naturally brings us back to the history of 
the period, and makes us think of Han- 
nibal as well as Hanno. If 1 am Hanno, 
he must have had in his eye also the Han- 
nibal of the present times. The learned 
doctor did not say who the Hannibal was, 
although it was not difficult to find where 
he meant the allusion to strike. And, 
certainly, there were some points of re- 
semblance between the right hon. gentle- 


‘man and the character of Hannibal, 


which a Plutarch would describe with en- 
ergetic truth. We are told in history, if 
I remember rightly, that Hannibal was the 
som of Hamilcar, one of the greatest ge- 
nerals and statesman in the world, and 
that Hannibal was sworn, at nine years 
of age, by his father, to be the eternal 
enemy of Rome. Whether the chancellor 
of the exchequer was sworn at that age 
to be the eternal enemy of the French, I 
know not. There are some other circum- 
stances which we read in history concern- 
ing these two characters, not unworthy of 
recollection at this moment. Not only 
was Hanno an enemy to Hannibal, but 
also to the whole Barsine faction, who 
wers supposed to have shared a great deal 
from the successes of Hannibal in war. 
At was said of him, that in all his zeal for 
the public good he took particular care of 
his own family, and that Asdrubal and all 
his other relatives in Spain and elsewhere, 
were enriched with the public spoil. The 
right hon. gentleman may perhaps have 
some relations who certainly have not had 
their fortunes ruined by the war. I ra- 
ther think there are some other points of 
resemblance between Hannibal and the 
right hon. gentleman, Hannibal having 
conducted the war against the Romans 
with great rage, and every degree of bit- 
terness and cruelty; and after having 
sworn, as I have said, eternal enmity, 
thought himself a fit person to negociate 
@ peace ; and, indeed, from the speech 
which Livy makes him deliver, Hannibal 
was as eloquent a man as any that ever 
made a speech. . The figure that he made 
sn the senate of Carthage upon that oc- 
casion was extraordinary, After all the 
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declarations he had made, he felt the 
singularity of his situation, and he shortly 
exposed it —‘* Ego, Hannibal, peto 
acem.” The chancellor of the exchequer 
as also conducted a war with as much 
bitterness and rage as that of Hannibal 
against the Romans. He also has said it 
would be disgraceful and ruinous to pro- 
pose peace, but he has also thought him- 
self a fit person to propose and negociate 
a peace ; and, like Hannibal, he is a very 
eloquent man. But when we come to the 
other features of the character of Han- 
nibal, I am afraid the resemblance be- 
tween him and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer will fail. Hannibal was the most 
skilful and the most successful conductor 
of a war the world ever saw. Is that the 
character of the chancellor of the exche- 
uer? Hannibal had a constantly diffi- 
ent senate, that counteracted his mea- 
sures, thwarted his schemes, denied him 
what he asked, and constantly allowed 
him but scanty supplies; and zee with all 
these difficulties and impediments, he 
performed greater deeds in war than any 
other general, except Alexander. Is 
that the case with the chancellor of the 
exchequer? With a diffident senate, with 
scanty supplies, Hannibal contrived to 
keep up in Italy, for fifteen years together, 
a powerful confederacy against the Ro- 
mans, although they were made up of 
states jealous of each other, the interest 
of some of whom it was to attack Car- 
thage; yet he kept them together in a 
confederacy against Rome for fifteen 
years. Is that the case of the chancellor 
of the exchequer? If, therefore, I am . 
an envious man, let me be envious of the 
emoluments of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; do not say I am envious of his 
glory, because that would be a bad com- 
pliment to the character of my under- 
standing. 

It has been said by the secretary of 
state, that we, unintentionally, pronounced 
@ panegyric on the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for his financial skill, by stating 
the year 1792 as a period of our prospe- 
rity’; because it must be well remembered 
that our condition in 1784 was very low 
in point of finance. I admit the great 
prosperity of this country in 1792, as 
compared with that in 1784. Igo farther. 
I applaud now, as I have often applauded, 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s system 
with regard to the sinking fund. But, I 
cannot think it a very wonderful thing 
that this country oo flourish in its 
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finance in the course of eight years 

eace. I should certainly think otherwise, 
if I agreed with the secretary of state, 
who says, that the present lowness of our 
-funds is owing to the increase of our 
commerce. But why wasI an approver 
of the conduct of the chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1792 in preference to that 
of 17842 Why! let him ask his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham) who sits near 
him. The system that was adopted in 
1784 was entirely repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of our constitution. Whether the 
calamities that have since betallen this 
country are the effect of the system 
adopted in 1784, some persons may think 
an important inquiry. think otherwise; 
for by that system the power of the crown 
was prodigiously increased, and much of 
that power, which till then had been in 
the hands of the people, was made to de- 
pend upon the caprice of that tribe of 

rsons who are constantly about a court, 

ave none but court views, and may very 
properly be denominated a court faction. 

now complain, not of the guilt of this, 
Dut of the calamity. Has that system, 
or has it not, produced that calamity? 
‘¢ But here we come to a distinction: in 
considering this war, we must consider 
separately what we ourselves have done, 
and what our allieshavedone. Our allies 
have deserted us; we had no reason to 
suppose they would.” Are we to consi- 
der the character of a statesman as not 
including in it some faculty of guessing at 
the views and interests, and consequently 
the probable conduct, of those with whom 
he is to enter into alliance? The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer may say, ‘‘ I engaged 
with the king of Prussia; I thought he 
would have been faithful, but he was faith- 
less.’ Was he not warned of this? 
When he interfered in the affairs of Hol- 
land, he was desired to look at the state 
of Flanders; he despised our counsel: 
the result is before our eyes. ‘ But this 
was a mere mistake.” Yes: it was cer- 
tainly a mistake; but it was a mistake of 
which he was forewarned. How stands 
the case now with regard to Austria? 
Last night for the first time in this House 
(and I was almost confounded when I 
heard it; I had almost thought I had got 
into some other House), Austria was 
called our * perfidious ally” by one of 
the friends of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. This naturally brings to 
my recollection the manner in which 
the minister has often spoken of the 
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house of Austria. To take the debate 
on the Austrian loan, for instance, as a 
sample of the rest: I considered the Aus- 
trian loan like a subsidy to Austria. I 
took the liberty of saying that we should 
never have our money back. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer fell into a rage at 
this: ** What,” said he, “treat a loan 
like a subsidy ?—a loan to a prince who is 
as punctual in pecuniary payments as re- 
nowned for military glory !—our faithful 
ally !—it was base to desert him!’ How 
stands the fact? No re-payment was 
ever made upon this loan to his imperial 
majesty; and in a few weeks the people of 
this country must pay out of their own 
pockets the interest of this money, which 
was advanced to the Emperor, because 
the chancellor of the exchequer was 
pleased to have a good opinion of the 
credit of the Bank of Vienna. “ But 
human nature is liable to mistake.” So 
it is: but are those who mistake almost 
every thing, fit persons to possess public 
confidence? ‘But do not look at the 
campaign with Austria; behold the bril- 
liancy of our naval victories! Has our 
navy not acted as it should do?” Cer- 
ss it has; and but for its exertions, 
we should not now be debating in this 
House. But, as an hon. friend of mine 
has observed already, what are we to 
think of that cause which even such exer- 
tions cannot serve? Montesquieu, who 
bad a happy method of expressing his 
opinion, said, that “he conceived God 
Almighty created the Turks and the Spa- 
niards for no other purpose than to show 
to mankind what a great empire is, when 
inhabited by slaves.’ What would Mon- 
tesquieu say, if he lived among us? He 
would say, ‘‘ that country must be in a 
deplorable state, when it is governed by 
@ minister who cannot advance his cause 
one step by the brilliant actions of a 
Howe, a Duncan, a St. Vincent. The 
man who cannot accomplish his object by 
such exploits must have something in 
view that is not attainable by any hu- 
man power.” 

The secretary of state has said some- 
thing of an hussaring expedition in Ame- 
rica; by way of derision, I presume. 
Have we had much profitable hussaring 
in this war? I know the English have 
often acted with glory; and I hope they 
will continue to do so: but, in compli- 
ment to the army that I respect, I had 
rather be silent than say any thing of the 
English campaigns in Flanders. But it 
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was stated that we participated in the 
glory of our allies when they were suc- 
cessful on the continent; that to our sup- 
plies of counsel and of gold, were chiefly 
to be ascribed the triumphs they had 
achieved. On this participation in the 
success of our allies the right hon. gentle- 
man boasted in a memorable quotation : 
Me credite Lesbon, 
Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, et Cyllan Apol- 
linis urbes, 

Et Scyron cepisse. Me& concussa putate 
Procubuisse solo Lyrnessia mznia dextra.* 

“ The people of England had a merit in 
this,” he said, ‘« from the loan they gave; 
there was not a peasant in this country 
who did not participate in the joy for the 
victories of the Austrian arms, because 
there was not a peasant in this country 
whose labours did not contribute to pro- 
duce the loan by which the Austrian arms 
were supplied.” Something of this kind 
was said of the Prussian arms at one time 
—that scene is now shifted—now, even 
Austria is called a perfidious ally. What 
conclusion do I draw from this? Why, 
that a man who is compelled to change 
and to shift from point to point, as the 
minister has done in the course of this 
war, either has no definite object in view, 
or that, if he has, he never will arrive at 
it. How are the measures of the minister 
defended? Can you say any thing for 
the minister? * No; but others would be 
worse.” why, truly, that appears a little 
extravagant, I think. ‘ But would you 
not defend this measure rather than invite 
Buonaparté to come here? Which do 
you think the worse of the two, this bill, 
or the requisition of Buonaparté ?”” Why, 
truly, I must confess this is an ingenious 
way of arguing; a curious question to 
ask of an Englishman. Of the two, cer- 
tainly a requisition from our own gover- 
nors is better than that of a foreign ene- 
my. But what sort of defence do you 
call that?) What is this bill? A requi- 
sition; founded upon what—justice or 
injustice? Upon injustice. What is a 
requisition founded upon injustice? A 
robbery. There is no criterion by which 
this plunder upon the people is to be 
made. Some have called it a tax upon 
expenditure, and some a tax upon in- 
come; it is neither the one nor the other. 
Indeed I have never heard any one of its 
advocates explain satisfactorily what it is. 
Quite sure 1 am, that it is very difficult, 
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if not impossible, to lay a tax upon in- 
come, without great injustice; and in this 
case, that injustice is of the most horrible 
kind. The case put by an hon. friend of 
mine, 13 a very fit one, to show the ine- 
quality of the measure. Suppose one 
person has 1,000/. in the short annuities, 
another 1,000/ in the long annuities; the 
income will be the same to both, but the | 
property is very unequal, consequently, 
the ability to pay is much greater in the 
one than in the other, so much as six to 
one, or thereabouts; and yet if this is to 
be regulated by income, the charge will 
be exactly the same on both. Income is 
a thing which cannot in its nature be as- 
certained ; and consequently this measure 
must be defective in that particular, as 
well as in every other view in which it can 
be considered. Gentlemen have said, 
that we ought to give up a part of our 
property to preserve the remainder. The 
justness of that proposition I never at- 
tempted to deny, when taken in its fair 
sense ; that is to say by giving a part, the 
remainder is secured; but when a part 
is given to a measure that has in its very 
essence a tendency to render the remain- 
der insecure, there is an end of the just- 
ness of the proposition. Such is the na- 
ture of the measure now before the Hause. 
By assenting to this bill you will lay down 
a principle that the minister may seize 
what part and what proportion he pleases 
of the property of the people of this 
country, upon the same pretext as he is 
pleased to make use of now, namely, that 
it is done for the public good. 

I never, until last night, heard any 
thing like a specific proposition for taxing 
property in the funds. I have no doubt 
of the purity of the motives of the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Simeon) who made that 
proposition ; but I cannot help ex iran 
a hope that no direct tax of that kind will 
ever take place in this country. There is 
one way in which the funds may be made 
to feel the effects of taxation, and that ts 
a fair way, for it is indirect in its effect. 
Such, indeed, is always the case, when 
any addition is made to our funded debt ; 
that addition must, in the nature of things 
have some effect upon the value of that 
which was funded before. This effect, 
however, touches nothing but the market- 
able price of the capital; it has nothing 
to do with the dividends. That sort of 
effect it is just it should have; because 
government faith is only pledged for the 
punctual payment of the interest of your 
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funded debt; the capital, each individual 
must make what he can of in the market. 
This bill is an unjust measure from the 
beginning to the end, but that which is 
the most glaring ivjustice is the clause 
which gives to the bill a retrospective 
effect. That makes it an ex post facto 
law.. From the circumstance of a man 
having kept a carriage last year, you pre- 
sume he will have a certain income the 
next, and therefore you tax him at a cer- 
tain rate. Nothing can be more incon- 
clusive, or more unjust than this. Some 
gentlemen, indeed, admit that this bill is 
unjust, which they affect to lament; but 
they say that money must be had, and a 
great deal must be raised within the year, 
and therefore they will vote for it for want 
of a better measure for the public service. 
When a measure is proposed which is to 
take from the people that which muat in 
many cases be taken unjustly, if taken at 
all, what should it be called but a rob- 
bery? This bill is unjust in many cases. 
Are your public affairs in that state in 
which it is indispensably necessary that 
your legislature should enact injustice? 
Why, Sir, this bill is so monstrous, and 
the objections to it are so many, that the 
difficulty is, where to begin with them, or 
how to compress them into something 
like a tolerable compass. I met a gen- 
tleman to-day, whose case is only one out 
of a thousand others that are at hand, per- 
haps some of them harder. That gentle- 
man has, for some time, kept a four 
wheeled little carriage, drawn by a single 
horse. He asked me at what time it was 
necessary for him to prove he disconti- 
nued the use of it, in order to be exempt- 
ed from the duties of this bill upon that 
single article? I told him I understood 
the day to be the 10th of October last. 
He said he had laid it down before that 
time, and wished to have sold it, but 
could not meet with a purchaser. The 
gentleman then told me, that one day, 
after the 10th of October, having occa- 
sion to go as far as Fulham, and it being 
a rainy day, he took his little carriage, 
there being a head, or cover to it, and 
went in it, in preference to riding on 
horseback, and to save the expense of a 
hackney coach. Thus for this one jour- 
ney to Fulham in a rainy day, he must 
pay 32. a year for an indefinite period. 
I say an indefinite period, for there is no 
time for the operation of this bill. Now 
I ask, is this any thing like justice? I 
wish to know, whether there was any 
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thing adopted in France, that in points 
of principle is worse than this? The ex- 
tent of the injustice is another thing ; 
the pape ig the same whether the 
injury be large or small. 

The next point that presents itself to 
my mind, thus cursorily ruoning over 
the bill, is the case of a person who is 
entitled to a small fortune upon the 
death of his parent. Let us suppose the 
case of a son whose father had lived in a 
proure way the year before his death, 

nd whose expenditure was much beyond 
the proportion of his income. The son 
must pay for it; for the scale of assess- 
ment is not to be formed by what the 
estate of the son can afford, but by what 
the extravagance of the father has squan- 
dered. Thus aman is made to pay, not 
according to his ability, but according to 
his misfortune ; not that misfortune which 
is brought on by his own fault, but that 
misfortune which is brought upon him by 
the fault of another. Does this apply to 
the rich heir? No. He is protected by 
the provisions of the bill. But in answer 
to this it is said that the relief afforded 
under the declaration of property, is an 
answer to all these objections. Are you 
aware of all the difficulties that will attend 
the declaration of income? I own that, 
speaking in the abstract, I do nut see 
why gentlemen of fortune should have: 
any difficulty in declaring what their 
incomes are; but I know they have that 
difficulty; they do possess that nicety. I 
know that many gentlemen in the coun- 
try, who in the early part of their lives, in 
consequence of some dissipation, had im- 
providently granted annuities, which they 
would profit highly by paying off, even 
although they mortgaged their estates for 
that purpose, but who nevertheless con- 
tinue to pay such annuities rather than 
mortgage their estates, because that has 
a tendency to disclose their real income. 
I am not defending that practice; I am 
not saying it is a wiseone. I rather think 
it is a weakness, or perhaps a sillincss ; 
but I am stating it as a fact, to show the 
disinclination men have to disclose their 
circumstances. And is it not cruel to 
attack their delicacy, or if gentlemen like 
it better, their prejudices, in the way pro- 
posed by this bill, and then to call such a 
measure relief? Again—let us suppose 
two gentlemen, next door neighbours, 
each of the income of 1,000/. a year, the 
one of them living in his own house, the 
other giving 200/. a year rent for the one 
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he occupies; suppose the two houses to 
be equally assessed, these two persons 
will pay exactly the same sum by this bill, 
although, in point of fact, the income of 
the one is a complete 1,000/. a year, and 
the other only 800/., for this bill does not 
allow the rent to be deducted out of the 
income. Do you call that justice? I 
will put another case; it is my own, and 
in my favour by this bill, but unjustly in 
my favour. I rented a house in London 
for awhile; 1 afterwards bought it. I 


borrowed the money to pay for it; for 


which money I now pay the yearly inte- 
rest of 100/., that 100/. a year which I pay 
as interest for borrowed money, may b2 
deducted out of my income under the 
provision of this bill, whereas had I con- 
tinued to pay the same sum in rent, and 
not purchased the house, I should not 
have been entitled to make the deduction. 
Do you see any justice in that case? The 
truth of the matter is, that this bill is filled 
with most monstrous inequalities and the 
most gross injustice in every branch of it; 
and it reminds me of what is stated b 
Adam Smith, in his celebrated book 
on the Wealth of Nations. That author 
complains of the inequality with which 
small taxes full on different classes of the 
community. What would he say if he 
were living, and could look at the inequa- 
lities of this bill? The truth of the mat- 
ter is, that the authors of this measure 
have already shown a contempt for the 
liberty of the subject, and they very con- 
sistently follow up their plan with a con- 
tempt for their property. But it seems 
‘(the state requires great supplies.” I 
grant it. But let me ask, ifthe necessity 
Is such as to require great injustice? By 
this bill there will be cases in which one 
man will pay triple the sum which ano- 
ther pays, and yet both their incomes will 
be the same. In defending this bill you 
are forced to goto France for argument. 
You say, * I want money; money I must 
have, I care not how.” This bill will fall 
with grcat weight upon the poor;. and 
will fall unequally even upon them. It 
will fall with tremendous weight upon the 
middle class, but it will fall unequally 
upon the middle class, some of which it 
must inevitably crush. It will fall with 
considerable weight upon the rich; so 
that there is not one class in society upon 
which this bill will fall with justice. It 
has but one spccies of equality, and upon 
that perhaps you may defend it, the 
equality of its injustice. 
(VOL. XXXIII.] 
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Some gentlemen have affected a great 


deal of contempt for the opinion of shop- 
keepers, as to the effect which this bill 
will have upon gentlemen. 
a shopkeeper know of. a 
Why, 

Beal 
a successfu 
member, whether at a particular season 
of the year he does not allot a certain 
part of his income for the payment of his 
tradesmen ? 
carried into effect, must not many gentle- 
men say to a tradesman, ‘*I have been 
compelled to give away my money to pa 
the new assessment, you must wait until T 


“ What can 
entleman 2”? 
es, he can, and must know a good 
0 seat gentlemen, before he can be 

shopkeeper. I ask every 


When this bill comes to be 


have another opportunity of paying you.” 
Perhaps some gentlemen may say as @ 
learned gentleman has decently said, imi- 


tating the language of Henry 8th, upon a 
well known occasion: “ You are brutes, 
and do not know these things.” Trades- 


men are no such brutes as not to know 
that if gentlemen have no money they 
cannot pay their bills. They know it 
already. Many gentlemen have given 
them pretty clear information upon that 
subject. But we may be told that if a 
gentleman does not pay his tradesman, 
the law is open—that the law is equal to 
all: true, the law is equal to all; but that 
law cannot be taforced without expense ; 
and is it equally convenient to all to de- 
fray the expense, which is a preliminary 
to the enforcement of that law? But it 
seems ‘* we who oppose this bill have 
shifted our ground: at one time we com- 
plained that this bill would affect, in a 
direct manner, all persons in trade, but 
since the modifications of the bill, that 
argument is done away.” To which I 
answer look at the resolutions of the differ- 
ent meetings that have been held all over 
this metropolis. They all state that no 
modification can render this bill free from 
objection ; by which they clearly show that 
they object to the principle of the bill. 
Some gentlemen have had the firmness 
to say, ‘‘ that this bill is now a popular 
bill.” But the noble lord (lord Hawkes- 
bury) last night very fairly excepted the 
metropolis, by which he meant cer- 
tainly the whole town and the oute 
parishes. The inhabitants of the metro- 
polis will pay nearly one-fourth of the 
whole. Is it not a dreadful thing that 
they who have to a man protested against 
it, should be commanded to comply with 
such a measure? What is the language 
of a money bill? * We give voluntarily.” 
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Who gives voluntarily? all the people of 
the metropolis? No! do they not state 
it will ruin them ? Will this bill keep their 
affection towards government? Is it to 
be supposed that they will want to be ad- 
dressed in the words which were delivered 
last night by an hon. baronet (sir F. Bur- 
dett ), to make them compare this to mea- 
sures which the French have adopted ? 
They are driven to make these compari- 
sons by this House ; and that is, I believe, 
what the hon. baronet meant. Every one 
will not judge freely, but I ho 
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not to be for one, two, or three years, but 
is to continue until it shall have produced 
fifteen millions. Upoo my honour, Sir, 
it is quite impossible to preserve onc’s pa- 
tience; here again I am called upon to 
pay too much io proportion as my neigh- 
bour shall happen to pay too little. If T 


| pay my share for two years, and my neigh- 


bour does not pay for one, I must pay 
again, so that pay for three years in- 
stead of two. ‘ But this is the exigency 
of the time.” Why, yes, Sir, it is that 


most | sort of exigency or vengeance which puts 


will. Is it not a lamentable thing that : to flight all notions of justice, of equity, 


this House should pass a bill against 
which the whole metropolis protests, and 
from which nearly one-fourth of the whole 
impost is to be collected?—Then comes 
again the common-place answer: ‘ You 
encourage the enemy by your observa- 
tions.” This is the old and stale argument 
constantly made use of against me during 
the American war. “ You are a friend 
to a French invasion.” Sir, I have some 


experience in these false accusations of 


“¢ encouraging the enemy, and so on. It 
is the fashion now to say to any man who 
does not join in reverence to the minister, 
«“‘ you are the friend of the French.” 
“6 There are a number of disaffected peo- 
ple in this country who wish to see things 
thrown into confusion.” Whether the 
French Directory believe this or not, I 
heither know nor care. I know where 
they have learnt it. They have learnt it 
from the late books of Mr. Burke, and 
the speeches of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and those officious, charitable 
friends of his, who confound io one 
common mass of guilty friendship for the 
French, all those who oppose the minister. 
This idea Mr. Burke inculcated strongly in 
hislate pamphlet. He states, that all the re- 
formers in this country are men of French 
principles. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer and his assistants, aid and abet the 
Sea of that slander; and if the 

irectory are foolish enough to believe it, 
all I can say is, 1 know to whom they owe 
the favour. 

Does the chancellor of the exchequer 
think that this tax can be levied? When 
does he think the operation of it is to 
_ Cease? There is no stated period for its 

continuance ; it is to be in force until it 
shall have produced seven millions in the 
first instance, and eight millions in the 
second, the whole sum to be raised bein 
fifteen millions. Why, then, the bill, 
although called a temporary measure, is 


of honour, or of honesty. And for what ? 
For the support of this war? What is 
the nature of this war? What is the 
object of it? I can conceive that Han- 
nibal might have said to the Carthagi- 
nians—‘' Grant me but such and such 
supplies, and I will put an end to this war. 
I will take the city of Rome, and I will 
bring you peace.” But is any thing of 
that kind the case here? We are told 
that this is a war not only defensive in 
principle, but also in operations. Will 
you expect, therefore, that lord Hawkes- 

ury should goto Paris as Hannibal did 
to Rome? But to be serious: Do you 
expect that your armies, or even your 
ficet can bring your affairs to a crisis 
which may terminate the contest? The 
right hon. secretary of state says, that 
if the French should invade us, the struggle 
would be a very short one. I hope, if 
that event should happen, the struggle 
would be a short one; butI hope also the 
enemy will not come. The threat that 
they will come, however, brings to my 
mind what was said by the chancellor of 
the exchequer four years ago. I remem- 
ber how, in a beautiful display of elo- 
quence, he said ‘‘ the French were not 
merely on the brink, but in the gulf of 
bankruptcy.’ They now say we are in 
that situation. I hope they are as much 
mistaken with regard to our resources, a8 
the chancellor of the exchequer has 
proved himself to be with regard to 
theirs. 

I say, I hope for peace, and I say there 
is no rational hope for peace without a 
removal of ministers. They say they have 
done all they can to obtain peace, and 
they refer to the opinion which this House 
expressed-upon the subject of the last ne- 
gotiation. Not having attended when 
that negotiation was discussed, I will 
grant that in their last negotiation prt! 
were sincere. But now they triumph an 
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at first, now you should join in the prose- 
cution of .it, for pow you have no other 
remedy.’ Will the people of this countr 

be satisfied with this declaration ? will 
they not rather say, ‘‘ We should have 
ministers who were not only sincerely de- 
sirous last summer to obtain peace, but 
who were always desirous to obtain it; 
who are now desirous to obtain it. 
Will they not say, “‘ We know that this 
contest might have been put an end to 
three years ago? Nothing stood in the 
way of that blessing but the perverse dis- 
position of ministers.” Indeed, the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, whatever cause 
may have changed his mind, since, was of 
that opinion some time ago. He thought 
we should propose some terms of peace: 
be made a motion to that effect, in which 
I had the honour to join with him. Did 


he not think then, that ministecs had neg-. 


lected their duty in not attempting to ne- 
gociate? I know not, nor am I solicitous 


to know, what he thinks now. Iam of 
opinion, and so I believe are the people of 


this country in general, that ministers 
meglected an opportunity which they 
fairly had of obtaining peace. This House 
thought there was a fair opportunity when 
the hon. gentleman’s motion was made. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, perceiv- 
ing this, indulged the House by allowing 
it to express a wish for peace, but, by an 
artful trick, he prevailed upon itto adopt 
certain words in their resolutions, by 
which it was left to the ministers to judge, 
<<‘ whether France was in a situation capa- 
ble of maintaining the accustomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity with other 

owers.”? Does any man doubt that the 

rench were then as capable of maintain- 
ing peace as any power in the world? I 
am not bound to form a comparative opi- 
nion between the power of France tomain- 
tain peace at that time and at the present ; 
but if I was bound, I should say that they 
were more so at that period than they are 
at this moment, or were last summer, 
when our ministers attempted to negociate 
with them: therefore, upon their own 
principle, ministers have neglected an op- 
portunity of obtaining peace. Why then 
am I compelled to lay down my carriage ? 
Why am I compelled to discharge my ser- 
vants? Why am I compelled to turn 
away my labourers? Why am I to de- 

rive my wife and family of their com- 
forts? Why are the manufacturers and 
artisans of this country starving? Why 
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are the middle class of society to be re- 
duced to poverty? Because the French 
attacked us in 1792, and sent away lord 
Malmesbury in 1797? No! but because 
the king’s ministers did not choose to say 


in 1795; that the French were capable of 


maintaining peace and amity with other 
powers, so that all your bappiness or 
comfort, and for aught I know, your ex- 
istence, is made to depend upon the opi- 
nion of the king’s ministers, and that too, 
when such opinion was contrary to that 
of all the rest of Europe. For this are we 
to be assessed and mulct and robbed 
and plundered, more than any nation, not 
in a state of revolution, ever was upon 
earth. 

We are all agreed that great exertions 
are necessary, but differ about the means. 
My opinion is most clear, that great ex- 
ertions must now be made: my opinion 
is as clear that such exertions cannot be 
made while those ministers who have so 
abused their power continue to possess 
it; and on account of whose negligence 
arises the very question which is now be- 
fore you. But it seems, we should now 
be unanimous; and gentlemen on the 
other side say, that my speeches are not 
calculated to produce unanimity. The 
best return to that is, “ are yours ?” 
You wish us to come to you. We say 
you should come over to us? * What the 
majority come over to the minority?” 
Yes, the majority come over to the mino- 
rity. There are many gentlemen in this 
House who have sat upon juries. I ask 
them, whether, when a jury is divided in 
opinion, and the case cannot be settled 
without a compromise, those who are of 
the severe opinion do not constantly give 
way to those of the milder disposition ? 
When the question therefore is, whether 
you shall agree to a measure that is di- 
rectly hostile to the constitution, that 
calls upon the people to pay what they 
have distinctly told you they cannot pay, 
I say, that the majority should come over 
to the minority. You cannot expect the 
confidence of the people upon your pre- 
sent system; it has already led to too 
many misfortunes. I say the mass of the 
people of England are against you; but 
were it possible to obtain it, would you be 
contented with the unanimity of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain ? I say you should have 
the unanimity and affection of the whole 
of the British empire. Look at Ireland. 
After the fatal consequences that have 
ensued upon your breaking the promises 
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were at first so numerous as they were 
said to be, they would now be a dreadful 
body, is what I cannot hesitate to say. 
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make, do you conceive that you will have 

unanimity there without parliamentary 

reform and the emancipation of the Ca- | Are you now proceeding in a way to re- 
tholics? After the inhuman dragooning . duce their number? Do you expect to 
and horrible executions, the recital of make men love the monarchy of this 
which makes the blood run cold; after so | country by confusion, confiscation, and mi- 
much military cruelty, not in one, but al- | litary cruelty? When men reason, or 


most every part of the country ; is it pos- 
sible for this administration to procure 
unanimity in Ireland? I will do them the 
justice to say, they do not themselves 
expect it: they trust there to the force of 
a military government. In this war it is 
said, and truly,-that we have more ac- 
knowledyed superiority than ever we had, 
even at pea: and yet such is the general 
disaffection in Ireland, and such is the 
cause for general disaffection in England, 
that the force for the internal defence of 
both, is four times as great as when you 
had all France, Spain and Holland, against 
you and when they were powers indepen- 
dent of each other, not as they now are, 
under the nod of the, French Republic. 
Now youare forced to havelarge armies, not 
only against foreign nations, butalso against 

our domestic enemies, as you call them, 

oth in England and in Ireland, but most 
alee tt in Ireland. In this country 
we are told there are many disaffected 
persons, and so on; and it was brought 
as a charge against me, that I said I 
thought there was no plot against the go- 
vernment of this country proved to exist 
I thought in the year 1794 that the num- 
ber of persons who were disaffected to 
the form of our government was not 
large. I thought, with Mr. Justice Eyre, 
“‘ that they were almost without numbers, 
without money, and even without zeal ;” 
but I do not think now, because there is 
silence, that therefore there is safety. 
«* But you predicted that lord Fitzwillam’s 
zeal would produce mischief. Nothing, 
for a long time after that, happened in 
Ircland, ‘and therefore your prediction 
was wrong. Were not the seeds of dis- 
affection and revolt sown: by that recall? 
have you not encouraged them to shoot 
up? Have you not nurtured them in their 
growth ? Do you not now see the produce ? 
Do you not expect soon to be called upon 
to reap tlie harvest? My opinion is, that 
those who were for a republic in prefer- 
ence to a monarchy, or who wished to re- 
duce the monarchy to a cypher, were few 
at first. I believe they are not yet formi- 
dable in numbers; but that they are in- 
ereased jn such a proportion, that if they 

* 


think they reason, upon any subject, you 
must treat even their prejudices with tep- 
derness. You are now a divided and die- 
‘contented people. Whatis your remedy? 
| A change of system. A ministry that 
shall give confidence to the French, not 
, that confidence which they wish, but the 
‘confidence which we wish, a confidence 
that we have a ministry capable of com- 
‘manding the unanimous affections of the 
people of Great Britain and of Ireland. 
his can be obtained only, by an entire 
change of system, by a correction of 
abuses, by a parliamentary reform, and 
above all, by allowing the people their just 
balance in your political scale—that is the 
way to unite their affections, and to make 
the whole mass of them as it were one man, 
fixed and determined on his object, and 
that object his country’s glory. That is 
the way to display the real ‘hesuties of 
our constitution; the true old British 
constitution. Show the people that their 
constitution is not paper and packthread, 
but that it is capable of procuring for 
them real, solid blessings ; not a constitu- 
tion that permits confiscation, proscription, 
plunder and military execution; not a 
constitution under which those only can 
go on with the war who are hated and 
condemned by the people; not a consti- 
tution under which the multitude are 
pressed almost to death, while others 
smile and bear no part of the burthen. I 
see here the impropriety of not having an 
example from the highest authority to en- 
courage us to bear our burthens. A 
learned gentleman alluded to the case of 
the people of Rome when they were op- 
pressed. They said to their rulers, ‘* you 
may beat us with stripes, but you cannot 
take from us that which we have not.”— 
What did the people of high rank in 
Rome do? They made the greatest sa- 
crifices to show the people they were wil- 
ling to bear their share of the burthens ; 
they did not leave themselves any gold or 
silver, except for the sake of distinction— 
a gold fringe for the Patrician youth, and 
earrings and necklaces for the Roman 
matrons. I ask for no such sacrifices, I 
only ask that those who have the highest 
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prerogatives, privileges, and immunities, 
should not be wholly exempted from 
these burthens, and stand aloof from the 
scene of action. I only ask that some sa- 
crifices should be made. To what extent 
I should leave to the good sense and ho- 
nourable feelings of others. 

But it is said that this bill will ive no 
additional influence to the crown. do not 
menn to insinuate that ministers intend it 


should; on the contrary, I acquit them of 


any such intention: but that it will have 
that effect is most clear, and is unavoidable. 
It will add more to the influence of the 
crown than any other measure that has 
been adopted in the course of the present 
war. I think I know what I am saying 
upon this subject, having had a great deal 
ab experience upon it in the course of so 
many repeated canvasses for Westminster. 
If the case should be, as I am afraid it 
will, that when the contribution is called 
for, hardly any man can pay it, what are 
you to dv? Would you cast every de- 
faulter into prison, or distrain upon his 
goods? No, there will be some indul- 
gence. 
the thing, discretionary ; and thus every 
man must be, more or less, under the 


power of the tax collector ; that collector 


must, from the nature of his office, be 
connected with government. Those who 
canvass at elections will find a vast num- 
ber of men who have very decided opi- 
nions against administration, but who are 
afraid of doing any thing that may dis- 
oblige those who have influence with the 
executive power. I do not say that this 
is the desire of ministers. I do not think 
it is: but I do say that this will be the 
inevitable consequence.of it; for a prodi- 
gious number of men will be aware that 
they must either vote for acourt candidate 
against their conscience, or be ruined. 
What, then, is the result of all this? 
Why, that the crown will have, by this 
bill, an immense power, in addition to 
that enormous influence which it already 
has in this House, and which has been 
the source of all your evils, and has made 
you a mockery of the public voice. I 
say, put an end to all these unseemly ap- 
anes Recur to ha good old Eng- 
ish constitution, Make the crown what 
it ought to be; what the constitution in- 
tended it to:‘be—the guardian of the 
rights and liberties of the subjects; not 
the object of their jealousy and alarm, 
such as I have no hesitation in pronouncin 

ft now to be.. I ask you to examine with 


on the Assessed Taxes Bill. 


attention the history of this country, and 
to reflect upon it. You will see that all 
its calamities have been chiefly owing to 


That must be, in the nature of 
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that system which tends to increase the 
influence of the crown, and to encroach 
upon the rights of the people; a system 
that must end either in slavery or revolt. 
But when we examine the course of this 
war, and the train of evils which it has al- 
ready brought upon us: when we see the 
contemptible ignorance of the greater 
part, the indifference of others, of those 
who generally compose what is called 
the court party, concerning the rights and 
liberties of the people, and of the means 
to procure them happiness, when we see 
what description of persons they are, na- 
turally, from their ignorance and folly, 
led to protect and encourage; when we 
see that it is a part of their system to ex- 
cuse from all burthen those who ought to 
be the most ready to bear it—we are natu- 
rally led, to call for a radical and funda- 
mental change of system, as well has of 
the ministers who have acted under it, 
and who have brought you to your pre- 
sent most calamitous condition. I wish 
this country to manifest its strength to 
the world at large, and most emphatically 
to the enemy. I know that cannot be 
done without large supplies; but all our 
supplies must be voluntary; in that has 
consisted the very essence of our coun- 
try’s glory; in that has consisted the dif- 
ference between us and other nations, 
which has so often exalted us above them 
all, in faith, in credit, in honour, in every 
thing that constitutes the greatness of a 
people. In that, too, has consisted the 
difference between the measures adopted 
in this and other wars, and which reveals 
the mystery of your present distress. 
What is the remedy? A radical reform, 
a total change of system; but above all, 
a parliament that shall be known, felt, 
and acknowledged, to speak the voice of 
the people. I remember how beautifully 
this point was illustrated by Mr. Burke in 
his celebrated speech for conciliation with 
the colonies,* the substance of which 
was Cepanns of the cases of Wales and 
Chester). That the march of the human 
mind was slow; that it was not, until after 
200 years, discovered that by an eternal, 
law, Providence had decreed vexation to 
violence, and poverty to rapine; that our 
ancestors’ did, however, at length open 
their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. 
Nee ee UEIEEEEIEEEEEEE SE EEREERERERERREEEEenE 


* See Vol. 18, p. 513, | 
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They found that the tyranny of a free peo- 
ple could, of all tyrannies, the least be en- 
dured, and that laws made against a whole 
nation were not the most effectual me- 
thods for securing its obedience. Ac- 
cordingly, in the 27th of Henry 8th, 
the course was entirely altered; with a 
preamble, stating the entire and perfect 
rights of the crown of England, it gave to 
the Welsh all the nen ipl ee a of 
English subjects. political order was 
established : the military power gave way 
to the civil; the marches were turned 
into counties. But that a nation should 
have a right to English liberties, and yet 
have no share at all in the fundamental 
security of these liberties, the grant of 
their own property, seemed a thing so in- 
congruous, that eight years after, that is, 
in the 35th of that reign, a complete, and 
not ill-proportioned, representation by 
counties and boroughs was bestowed upon 
Wales by act of parliament. From that 
moment, as by a charm, the tumults 
subsided, obedience was restored, peace, 
order, and civilization, followed in the 
train of liberty. When the day star of 
the English constitution had risen in 
their hearts, all was harmony within and 
without. 
Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor: 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes : 

Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit. 

This is saying, that it is a divine prin- 
ciple which God and nature have planted 
in the human character: so that there, 
and there only, can there be true security 
for social blessings, where there is a true 
representation of the people. By this he 
has said more in favour of a representative 
government (I do not mean a represen- 
tative government in the sense which 
gome invidious persons are ready to im- 
pute to me, but a true representation of 
the people in this House), than is con- 
tained in whole volumes that have been 
written upon the subject. You know 
what has passed in Ireland upon the sub- 
ject of a corrupt parliament. It is good 
for us to have a magnifying glass through 


which such an object may be viewed, be- | 


cause it enables us to see its deformity the 
more distinctly. Mr. Grattan stated 
poy “ that peerages were sold in Ire- 
and to those who sent members into the 
House of Commons to vote for govern- 
ment.” Wasthat denied? Not a word 
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of it. Something of that kind has been 
stated by my hon. friend (Mr. Tierney ). 
Has that been denied? No notice has 
been taken of it. Will you then persist 
in passing a bill which the whole metro- 
polis, called upon to pay one-fourth of it, 
unanimously disapprove? Yes; I believe 
you will, in utter defiance of the public 
voice. Am I then unreasonable in my 
declaration, that I will not attend this 
House, when I am so confident I cannot 
do good? The best thing I can do is to 
draw the attention of the people to the 
House of Commons. Let them see what 
pe here; who they are who sit and act 
ere; and then let them decide whether 
they are represented here or not. I do 
not wish to have any share in directing 
their anger, much less in inflaming their 
passions, although it is said that much ar- 
tifice is employed for that purpose. There 
was a division here some time ago, and 
there were two hundred and odd against 
fifteen. Ido not mean to detract from 
the abilities of that minority, especially 
those of my hon. friends who spoke to- 
night, but they will forgive me, if I say, 
that the public abhorrence of this. bill is 
not the effect of their eloquence. It is 
owing to the intrinsic iniquity of the bill 
itself, which is most evident from the fact, 
that almost all the resolutions of all the 
arishes were entered into before much 
been said in parliament against it. 

I know we are in a situation to which the 
wisdom of our ministers is not adequate. 
I will go farther, and say, that the wisdom 
of no man, or body of men, is equal to it; 
nor ever will be so upon your present plan 
of politics. We must have the advice of 
the people collected and expressed freely 
and liberally. Our basis must be made 
much broader than it is at present. We 
must give to the people their due share in 
the government ; we must let them know 
and feel that they are fighting for their 
own rights and for their own sovereignty, 
against foreign nations, and for that li- 
berty which no foreign nation can give. 
You can do nothing by saying in this 
House, “ this or that is the opinion of the 
ople,” but you should have that opinion 
rom themselves freely expressed, by 8 
true, substantial, as well as virtual repre- 
sentation of the people. Not by universal 
suffrage, in my opinion, but upon a scale 
short of that; but, with that limitation, as 
large as it is otherwise possible. These 
are the only means to show the real 
strength of this country. By these means 
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you will neither have nor want so many 
mercenary troops as you have at present, 
but you will possess a much more impor- 
tant force to assert and protect your free- 
dom. 

Mr. Pitt said :-I should have thought 
it, Sir, unnecessary to trouble you at any 
length, after the admission made by the 
several gentlemen who have most vehe- 
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I understood him right, on whichhe wishes ~ 
the present question to be determined. 
In his opinion, the guilt of the present ad- 
ministration ia so enormous, their general 
and particular misconduct so manifest and 
great, that all the faculties of government 
should be suspended till they are removed. 
Their removal alone, however, will not do, 
and he has no hopes of security, without 


mently opposed this measure, if the prin- 
ciple they conceded in name was not 
afterwards recalled in substance, and 
treated as a matter wholly inapplicable to 
the case before them. The principle I 
allude to is this, whether, in the present 
circumstances of this country, there is, or 
is not an occasion to make a great and 
unexampled exertion to defeat the pro- 
jects of the enemy, and secure our national 
independence and honour. The affirma- 
tive of this proposition has been uniformly 
admitted: unless, therefore, the House, 
Influenced by what has been advanced in 
the course of this night’s debate, should 
think proper expressly to retract that 
opinion, I have a right to take it as the 
fundamental point that will govern their 
determination. This is not an opinion 
hastily adopted, and lightly considered. 
It is the language which, after full delibe- 
ration and inquiry, the House, at the com- 
mencement of the session, presented at the 
foot of the throne. And so far from any 
thing having been advanced contrary to 
this position, in the course of the present 
debate, the right hon. gentleman himself 
has unequivocally admitted, that great 
military and financial exertion is indis- 
pensable in the present situation of the 
country. Now, having advanced so much, 
it was natural to expect he would disclose 
the nature of those exertions, the neces- 
sity of which he did not deny ; and if he 
disapproved of the present mode of raising 
so considerable a part of thesupplies within 
the year that he would point out how 
that end might be obtained, by means less 
objectionable. The question, as now ar- 
gued by the right hon. gentleman, is, 
whether, after a delay of six weeks since 
the first agitation of this subject, and two 
months since the issue of the negotiation, 
from which period the necessity of the 
exertions he admits must be al s—- whe- 
ther, after such a delay, all exertion should 
not be suspended on the part of the coun- 
try, till the House should obtain the dis- 
Mission of his majesty’s present ministers, 


& radical pear aaey reform, and a total 
Such is the ground, if 


change o 


system. 


a radical reform in parliament, and a total 
change of system ; and, unless these latter 
parts are conceded, he professes that he 
will not take any share in any new admi- 
nistration that may be formed. With a 
view of persuading the House to pursue 
these objects, much time and much elo- 
hea have been consumed, to convince 
them that they had a regular constitutional 
right to withhold the supplies, till the 
grievances, of which they might think 
proper to complain, were redressed. But 
that time and that eloquence appear to me 
to be wholly misemployed. 
I know of ever doubted of the validity of 
that doctrine. 
according to the right hon. gentleman’s 
mode of reasoning, not. whether they have 
a right under the constitution of withhold- 
ing the supplies until grievances were re- 
dressed, but whether the House and coun- 
try look upon those things as grievances 
which the right hon. gentleman does; and 
whether they will make such an exercise 
of power in the present situation of the 
country, to obtain a radical parliamentary 
reform and a total change of system, ac- 
cording to his acceptation of those expres- 
sions? 
consequence to ascertain what that ac- 
ceptation is: and if any ambiguity or uhe 
certainty exists from loose and indefirite 
expressions, the true meaning will be 
found to arise no less from the colour and 
complexion of circumstances which ac- 
company, precede, and follow his profes- 
sions, than from logical distinctions and 
the context of words. 
it seriously to the House, whether, not- 
withstanding the explanations for the first 
time given this night by the right hon. gen- 


o one that 


The true question now is, 


It becomes, therefore, of great 


Now I wish to put 


tleman of the extent of his meaning in this 
respect, @ very considerable portion of un- 
certainty, as to their extent, does not yet 
remain, and whether all the exertion he 
himself admits to be necessary for the 
salvation of the country, is to be suspended 
till objects so general, loose, and indefinite, 
are obtained? For such is the partial re- 
sult of all he has now advanced. 

But to descend to the few particulars 
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he has mentioned. A change of ministers, 
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such, as this new administration could 
he says, is absolutely necessary before any | alone adopt? But, if the right hon. gen- 
peace, consistent with the welfare and se- , tlerman’s argument has any weight. itis at 
curity of the country, can be expected. . best ill timed at present, and should have 
Yet how was this attcmpted to be proved. ! been argued two months ago, on the first 
I do not consider myself much indebted | termination of the treaty.—The right hon. 
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to the right hon. gentleman’s candour in 
admitting, that at least ministers were 
sincere in the last negotiation for peace. 
No man, in or out of the House, could 
venture to entertain a doubt of a fact so. 
plainand manifest. The internal evidences" 
of the treaty itself, and every circumstance : 
by which it was attended, sets every suspi- | 
cion on that subject at defiance. The 
sincerity and zeal of ministers throughout 
the whole of their conduct on that occa- 
sion, is established beyond the possibility 
of doubt. It is not now for me to. enter 
into the discussion how far ,in 1794 and 
1795, France was capable of preserving 
the relations of peace and amity. Every 
thing that the right hon. gentleman could 
urge on this subject, was advanced when 
the facts ofthat question were recent and 
regularly before the House, which, after 
full inquiry and deliberation, gave an 
Opinion contrary to that which he main- 
tained. Every step that ministers have 
taken relative to peace, has been sub- 
mitted to parliamentary discussion, and 
is fully belore the public: and I can as- 
sert with confidence, that no man can 
deny that they have done every thing to 
obtain peace, short of sacrificing the ho- 
nour and welfare of the country. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman’s own 
view of the subject, it is a singular mode 
of reasoning, to thrcaten ministers with 
dismission, that peace might be obtained, 
because they had not done every thing in 
their power to obtain it before, though 
there is no doubt they have since been, 
and were stil] disposed soto do. The 
reasoning is still more curious if followed 
farther. Suppose the measure recom-' 
mended by the right hon. gentleman were | 
adopted, is it likely that any new admi- 
nistration could succeed in negotiating 
with the enemy, after a considerable sus- 
pension of exertion and comparative weak- 
ness, when the present administration, 
backed with the whole strength of the 
country, had failed? Who will undertake 
that, in case of an appointment of a new 
administration, by means at least injurious 
to our strength, the enemy will be in- 
clined to give terms of peace which they 
denied to the present ministers, when 
their conduct was admitted by all to be 


gentleman has attempted to draw a dis- 
tinction between the responsibility of 
those in office, and those who are not so. 
In this, however, I Jo not see any marks 
of that impartiality which should equally 
guide both the one and the other. He 
seems to think, that, while he has a_per- 
fect right to arraign the conduct of pub- 
lic men in office, he being a private mem- 
ber of parliament, is not answerable for 
his conduct. I certainly know of no sanc- 
tion that any man in office has, that should 
exempt him from animadversion on his 
conduct; and as little am I acquainted 
with any exemption that private gentle- 
men may have from reprehension, when 
their conduct is such as to deserve it: 
justice, prudence, and expediency, as 
little exempt the one as the other. I 
therefore cannot but behold the right hon. 
gentleman as amenable for his conduct as 
any other person, whether I consider his 
character, in relation to domestic con- 
cerns at home, or the situation of the 
enemy abroad. With specious professions 
of humility, he has doubtless declared 
himself a simple individusl, and expressed 
a determination to abstain from the risk 
and fatigue of public office. But what 
does this amount to? It is not certain 
that, thinking as many around him do, 
the country can be saved by him alone. 
Thinking so, I say, ifa change of admi- 
nistration should take place, will they not 
fecl themselves bound to overcome his 
scruples, and insist, as a matter of public 
duty, thathe should take upon him the 
burthen of office? Nay, I put it to them, 
whether they would not consider it as the 
pride and glory of their lives, by any 
means in their power, to place him in the 
situation to which they think his talents 
entitle him? And ifthey think so, they 
will, in so doing, do no more than what, 
according to their view of the subject, 1s 
right and highly laudable in them to effect. 
Nevertheless those who might differ from 
them in that opinion, and, though admit- 
ting the brilliancy and extent of the right 
hon. gentleman’s talents, think that the 
practical application of them would not 
conduce to the welfare of the country— 
such persons must be allowed to look to 
that event with repugoance and alarm. 
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Upon this subject I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that while I wish for such a 
peace as is consistent with the security 
and welfare of this kingdom, I should feel 
it a bounden duty, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman had any chance of succeeding me, 
to remain in office at any risk, in order 
to prevent an effect so fatal to the safety 
of the country, as the gratification of the 
wishes of him and his friends. I have yet 
to learn what is the nature of that confi- 
dence, which the enemy are tu have in an 
administration supported by that right 
hon. gentleman. I have on a former oc- 
casion said, that I do not envy those whose 
boast it is that they stand high in the confi- 
dence of the enemy. It is maintained, that 
in case of a change of administration, the 
House and the country would have the 
most unlimited confidence as to the since- 
rity of the negotiation for peace; and if 
it could not be obtained on just and rea- 
sonable terms, that in sucha case the war 
would be continued with incalculable ad- 
vantage. Will those who think in this 
way, attempt to deny that the right hon. 
entleman and all his friends have uni- ' 
ormly, since the commencement of the! 
war, maintained the cause of the enemy, | 
at least so fur as to contend that they. 
acted on the defensive, and that we were 
the agressors? Throughout the whole 
course of the war they have asserted the | 
justice of the enemy’s cause, and the in- | 
sufficiency of our resources. How, in | 
case of such men succeeding to office, 
terms favourable or just to this country | 
are to be expected, or how, if the war is , 
to be continued, the enemy are to be | 
convinced of the energy of our king- 
dom and the permanency of our means, 
I leave to the judgment of the House. 
The next point of attack against his 
majesty’s ministers is, their misconduct in 
respect to general constitutional doc- 
trines ; and then, that they are bad finan- 
cial ministers, and incompetent to pre- 
serve the combination, which, as to the 
prosecution of the war, they had so much 
relied upon. These points, which are 
wholly irrelevant to the present question, 
have repeatedly been discussed and de- 
cided in this House, and may be decided 
again after this is determined, as they 
have been before. These I do not in the 
Jeast consider myself bound to enter into 
at present; and if I did, the decision, 
either one way or the other, would not 
affect this bill. Upon these subjects, 
however, the strength of the right hon. 
(VOL. XXXII] 
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gentleman’s arguments lay in this: he 
says, you, the administration of the coun- 
try, are incompetent and ignorant; you 
rely on foreign alliances; these alliances 
desert you. You grant subsidies, you 
guarantee loans. We told youthis would 
not secure you allies. You are fools, and 
we are wise. I put it, however, to there- 
collection of the House, whether those 
loans, subsidies, and alliances, were ever 
maintained on any such principle as that 
it was impossible to be deceived. I do 
not regret those loans, subsidies, and 
alliances, of which the right hon. gentle- 
man complains. They were entered into 
with correct views of the real and perma- 
nent interest of the country: and though 
I could have wished that other powers had 
had atrue sense of their own interest: 
yet, as a matter of policy, I do not regret 
the advantage we derived even at the ex- 
pense at which it was purchased. 

When it is considered that the conduct 
of ministers with respect to peace was 
such as those who wish for a change them- 
selves, approve, it is pretty certain that 
the real cause for their retirement is not. 
that which is ostensibly assigned. But 
whether the motive be real or pretended, 
it can be no reason for postponing the 
present bill, as whether the present admi- 
nistration continue in power or yield their 
places to others, this bill would be equally 
expedient and necessary. Suppose the 
right hon. gentleman was at the head of a 
new administration, the same exertion 
would be necessary; the same question 
would revert, whether it was expedient to 
raise seven of the nineteen millions within 
the year. Is it therefore, fair, or gene- 
rous, or manly, to hear the possibility of 
a change assigned as a cause for delaying 
a measure, which, under every adminis- 
tration, would be equally necessary ? 
There must be some secret motive for this 
sudden exertion of the right hon. gentlee 
man. It was most probably to fake ad- 
vantage of what he supposed the public 
opinion, that he thus appeared again in 
embattled phalanx, and lett the hidden 
path of secret warfare. With what other 
view would he otherwise bring into such a 
debate all the inflammatory topics he has 
urged, and ina specch of three or four 
hours, though attending as he says, by the 
express commands of his constituents, 
scarce touch on the subject which he came 
forward to discuss? Instead of watching 
the details and particular bearings of this 
bill, he adverted only to its principle in 
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the most general terms, and did not even 
attend in that stage in which alone, by 
‘means of regulations, he could alleviate 
those hardships of which his constituents 
complain. Far from observing the in- 
structions he professed to obey, he enters 
into the most foreign question concerning 
‘the origin and conduct of the war, in 
‘which, as usual, he decides in favour of 
“France, and against this country, and in 
-favour of himself and his party against the 
‘ministers in whom his majesty thinks pro- 
per to confide. He wishes to impose on 
‘the House the condition of putting off 
‘the discussion of the bill he was sent here 
to discuss, in order to enforce that radical 
‘reform of parliament and total change of 
system, of which his constituents in their 
‘instructions said nothing, and which if he 
‘thought-it his duty to urge, he should 
have felt himself bound to attend for that 
purpose, without waiting for those injunc- 
-tions which were the occasion of his pre- 
-sence.—I, for one, should be glad tohave a 
‘clear idea of what the right hon. gentle- 


man means by this species of reform and, 


change. He has on former occasions 
expressed the same wishes, but yet in a 
way more general. In the course of what 
‘he has said on this subject to-night, we 
‘have at least the satisfaction of learnin 

‘that he looks only to these changes arouse 
the organ of parliament, which, however, 
‘che expects will not be effected by the 
‘power of his eloquence or the force of his 
‘reasoning within, but by the influence of 
the public mind from without. The pre- 
cise plan of parliamentary reform, of 
which he ts the advocate, is now for the 
first time disclosed ; namely, that brought 
forward last session by another hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Grey), not now in his place. 
Thus for a plan of parliamentary reform, 
which the House had already discussed 
and rejected, and for other particular re- 
formations, on which neither his consti- 
tuents nor the public had expressed any 
opinion at all, he wishes the House to 
suspend and hang up all the means of 
public defence, in a crisis of unexampled 
danger and difficulty. This mode of ob- 
taining his object is certainly less mild 
and regular than the one he professed 
himself attached to, with respect to par- 
lamentary reform ; for it tends to this— 
suspend your exertions, let the enemy 
come and make this change of system and 
reform the price of self-defence ; an expe- 
dient at least hazardous and rash under 
the present circumstances of the country. 
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If, to avoid this inference, the right. han. 
ntleman should contend, that by the 


-influence of the ee mind, he means 


the operation of the fair rational sense of 
the public mind on their representatives 
only, then he must admit that he has at last 


‘found something more sympathetic be- 


tween the people and their representatives 
than he thinks it possible to discover in 
some views of the subject he occasionally 
takes, a consistent ground of virtual aud 
effective representation, even.in the pre- 
sent form of parliament. If he means 
neither of these, but something else dif- 
ferent from both, but which he does not 
think it fit and prudent at this moment 
explicitly to state, his views are then evi- 
dently open to the objection, on the 
ground of ambiguity and indistinctness, 
which an hon. friend of mine (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) has said occasioned diffidence 
and alarm.—The right hon. gentleman 
has thought proper, on this, and on seve- 
ral other occasions, to quote some words 
used by me in reference to this subject. 
It is impossible to recollect particular 
words used so long ago; but I frankly 
admit, that my views of parliamentary re- 
form were favourable to that object, and 
that I, on all occasions, expressed my opi- 
nion with all the warmth of expression I 
could use: these, however, must, in com- 
mon candour, be understood in reference 
to that object as at that time understood, 
and not to the change of meaning that 
expression has undergone in later times. 
He has done me the justice to say, that 
he believes it was not I who declared 
‘ that no good government could subsist, 
nor bad one Be opposed with safety, 
without parliamentary reform.’? But 
whatever words J may have used, or to 
whatever doctrines I may have subscribed, 
they must be understood in reference only 


to the ideas of the parliamentary reform » 


then entertained; and I solemnly declare 
that whatever I may have said or done on 
that subject, had no relation to the pre- 
sent prevailing systems of reformation, or 
any principle on which they are founded. 
My ideas were as different from those 
systems then, as my language is now. I 
ahi fe as is well known to the right hon. 
gentleman, opposed every plan of univer- 
sal suffrage and individual representation. 
All the words J then used, all the mea- 
sures I then abetted, must be considered 
as bearing a relation to the ideas.and views 
of things then entertained. By the same 
rules the right hon. gentleman must now 
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be judged: the words he uses will be un- 
derstood, unless otherwise restricted, by 
the ideas and views of things now receiv- 
ed ; and surely he cannot deny that the 
expressions he has this night made use 
of to signify his wishes, constitute the 
watch-words of a party out of doors, whose 
real pragieny:| is well understood, and ad- 
mits of no doubt. Is it not known that 
the couple their ideas with his words, 
and hail him as a convert to their system, 
and a champion in their cause ? If, indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman does mean some- 
thing in a more limited and rational sense, 
sure [ am, he must be thankful for that 
scrupulous vigilance and alarm that wishes 
to distinguish his views of a radical reform 
in parliament from those entertained by 
the Corresponding Society, expressing 
himeelf, as he accidentally does, in pre- 
ap! the same words which that body 
has thought proper to adopt. It happens, 
however, that there is a farther coinci- 
dence ‘subsisting between that body and 
the right hon. gentleman than mere words. 
He has not only, they seem to think, ex- 
alted, like them, the representative go- 
vernment, but looks with a jealous eye to 
nobility and hereditary honours ; in short, 
disclaims every principle of government, 
but the representative species. This, 1 
believe, is well known to be their opinion 
of him, though undoubtedly he will con- 
tend that they misconceive the meaning 
of his words, and that they do not imply 
the object they suppose. Whatever may 
be his meaning on other ‘points, he has 
now, however, fully explained the views 
he entertains of parliamentary reform ; 
and I must declare that I would forego for 
ever all prospect of reform, rather than 
incur the risk of such a one as he wishes, 
by his own confession, may take place. 
What is it he contends fcr ? No less than 
that the whole elective franchise should be 
taken from those in whom it has long re- 
sided, and transferred to all the house- 
holders in the kingdom. This is the pre- 
liminary, not only to all supply and exer- 
tion, but to other changes hitherto unli- 
mited by any designation of their objects. 
After concealing his opinion for fourteen 

ears, as to the specific plan of reform, 
it Dow pe no less than a total change 
of the old system of election, and a sub- 
stitute that will at once demolish all the 
benefits connected with it. In short, he 
would take trom the old electors all their 
rights, and invest them, without reserve in 
new.—The right hon. gentleman has far- 
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ther expressed, as a general principle, 

that he wishes to repress increasing power 

and encourage protecting liberty. In the 

first place, 1 wish to know what he means 

by these terms. I here remark the same 

uncertainty and ainbiguity that appear in 
most of his professions, and which occa- 

sion distrust and alarm in ‘those who do 
not enter so readily into his views as those 

immediately around him. I wish to know 

what is this increasing power he wishes to 

reprobate, and what this protecting li- 

berty he means to encourage? In another, 
part of his speech he says, that the autho- 
rity of parliament ought to be such as it 

was before the American war. Here also 

I am at a loss to reach the meaning of his 

words. I know of no liberty then pos- 
sessed that is not now equally enjoyed..- 
On professions so loose and indefinite, it 
would be absurd torely. Unless they are 
circumscribed by distinct meaning, they 
never can be adopted as a safe and ra- 
tional ground of action. 

If we pass the bill, the right hon. gen- 
tleman says we shall not be considered as 
the representatives of the people; inti- 
mating thereby some doubt, at least, that 
we are not now the substantial and virtual 
representatives of that body. How does he 
make that assertion good? Because, he. 
says, large meetings of the people have ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the bill; 
and therefore, if we do not adopt their opi- 
nions, he infers we have no sympathy with 
them, and in no sense whatever can be_ 
called their representatives. In the first 
place, I must observe, that these meetings 
were only held in the metropolis: that in 
other parts of the kingdom no disappro- 
bation has been expressed ; and that, even 
in the metropolis itself, the opposition has 
a good deal subsided since the modifica- 
tions. In the next place, I can never 
agree, that this House, as the representa- 
tives of the people, are bound to bend to . 
every partial and unsettled opinion of that 
body. I mean not to deny that we should 
give due weight to the public opinion; | 
but it never was a principle of the consti- 
tution, that the representatives of the peo- 
ple should shift with every breath of po- 
pular desire. Nothing could be more in- 
consistent with public utility, than that 
legislators should be influenced by every 
fleeting and partial expression of the pub- 
lic will. How easy was it in the present 
case by misrepresentation, and an imper- 
fect view of the bill in its operation, to 
raise in the first instance a popular cla- 
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mour against it! A general disinclination 
towards it opp caret in the public meet- 
ings within the metropolis ; but no sooner 
was the subject fully understood, and its 
particular hardships removed, than it was 
regarded in a very different light, as ap- 
st by the proceedings of the common 

all in the city. The gentlemen opposite 
are ready enough, on all occasions, not 
only to condemn the conduct of ministers, 
but to make the public a party to their 
cause. I have not only a right to consider 
them as prejudiced in this respect, but, 
from frequent experience, erroneous also; 
for in many cases where they have as 
loudly maintained that the public opinion 
was with them, on a fair inquiry the fact 
has been found to be directly the reverse. 
Is it in the nature of things, that a heavy 
and general tax can, in the first instance, 
be popular? It ever must be the easiest 
of all things, by artifice and misrepresent- 
ation, to raise a clamour against any such 
measure on its first breaking upon the 

ublic mind. It does not enter into my 
ideas of public duty, that the legislature 
should consult the popular opinion at the 
expense of public safety. 

There was one part of the right hon, 
gentleman’s speech that I am impelled to 
notice, from the extraordinary request it 
contained. He admitted the great use of 
unanimity, and allowed, that in this criti- 
cal period in particular it was highly de- 
sirable. The mode, however, in which he 
wishes to obtain it is, in my opinion, some- 
what singular. He says, ** We the mino- 
rity, conceiving ourselves right, will not 
yield to you the majority: but as unani- 
mity is desirable, you should undoubtedly 
come over to our opinion.” So that the 
majority are thus culled upon at once to 
forego their opinions, though adopted 
after long and frequent debate, to tread 
back all their steps, and admit themselves 
to be wrong, although they know them- 
selves to be right! This was the reason- 
able request his argument conveyed ; and 
we were told that a zealous unanimity was 
to be expected on no other terms. In 
like manner, he requires us to postpone 
the bill indefinitely, though arising from 
urgent necessity, and calculated for secu- 
rity and defence, until he shall in his own 
_ good time return to his parliamentary 
duty, and, as occasion suits, unfold to our 
view, for separate discussion, all the parts 
of that radical change in our system which 
he projects. As to the principles of indi- 
vidual conduct in this House, it is not now 
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a general question of how far a member is 
authorized to secede from his attendance ; 
but, in my opinion, that virtual represent- 
aflon, of which the right hon. gentleman 
is so fond, cannot be more completely 
violated than by a dereliction of duty, 
particularly in a moment of imminent 
danger to the country. And this is doubt- 
less aggravated, if it should be done with 
a view of depreciating the body of which 
he is a member, and to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people from it. I can hardly 
conceive how a man can act in grosser 
violation of his duty as a member of par- 
liament than by such a conduct. Much 
of the fact, in such a case must be col- 
lected from attendant circumstances. I 
shall not now inquire by what motives 
those gentlemen acted (Mr. Burke and 
others), alluded to by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who seceded in the American war ; 
but I recollect that his own secession was 
announced after the motion made by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Grey) for parlia- 
mentary reform ; and that, in the course 
of that debate, the right hon. gentleman 
said, that, unless the measures were 
adopted, the House would not be any 
longer entitled to the respect of the 
people out of doors. As to the ge- 
neral principle, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that it is a violation of duty to 
desert a post committed to one’s charge, 
and that it increases in exact proportion 
to the danger of those four whom we un- 
dertake the charge. Now, it did so a 
pen, that the right hon. gentleman could 
not, in his whole political carcer, have 
chosen a moment of secession more en- 
compassed with danger than the one in 
which he actually did secede. The mo- 
tive, therefore, is at best suspicious, and 
the declining to attend under such circum- 
stances Iced at least to inquiry, whether by 
keeping away he sought opportunities to 
effect that, by inflaming the people with- 
out these walls, which no exertion of his 
talents could achieve within. He retired 
just as the rancour of our enemy became 
most inveterate, and exclusively directed 
to this country, and when the manifesta- 
tion of their malice called forth the spirit 
and zeal of all classes in support of our 
national independence and honour. Just 
at this juncture it was that the right hon. 
gentleinan thought proper to retire.—On 
what ground, is it that gentlemen oppose 
this bill? Do they deny the danger that 
surrounds us_ Do they maintain that ex- 
ertion is not necessary? that it can be 
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suspended with safety No; they do not 
attempt to do eitfier; but, as the means of 
obtaining their own objects, they are 
willing to risk the honour, welfare, and 
existence of the country. The right hon. 
gentleman had asserted his right to secede 
on his own motives of expediency, and, of 
course those who surround him will not 
object if I take their justification on the 
same principle: but the right hon. gen- 
tleman, it seems, retains his opinion of 
that expediency, and only now appears at 
the particular injunction of his constitu- 
ents, to defend their local interests. How 
comes it, then, that he appears 80 sur- 
rounded with friends, who, adopting his 
principle of secession, have not, in the 
desire of their constituents, the same 
motive for his particular exception ? Can 
any thing show in a stronger light the 
blind acquiescence of party zeal, when, in 
defiance of every avowed principle of their 
public conduct, they now attend to add 
to the splendor of their leader’s entry ? 
—There is one point in the constitution 
of this country, in which difference of 
opinion arises, namely, concerning the 
instructions of constituents to their re- 

resentatives. Some think themselves 

ound to obey them, whatever their 
individual opinion may be on the subject. 
Others think those instructions entitled to 
their respect, yet follow the dictates of 
their own consciences. Of this latter 
class the right hon. gentleman professes 
himself to be. According, therefore, to 
his own admission, he now attends in 
spite of his own opiyion of the expediency 
of secession, to discuss the local interest 
of his constituents. He, nevertheless, 
declined attending in that stage of the 
bill, in which alone he could be of service 
in that particular, by proposing reliefs for 
the particular harcships his constituents 
might sustain; and now, without noticing 
the modifications made, he objects to 
other particulars, without suggesting or 
moving any remedy! He came here to 
oppose its local and partial effect, yet in- 
dulges only in a general and indiscriminate 
opposition to it; and professing to come 
for the express purpose of discussing this 
bill, he introduces every topic that has 
been decided during the long peried of 
his absence! The House must therefore 
see in what spirit, and for what real pur- 

ose he now appears.—On the whole, the 

ouse will decide whether they will, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, make a great and unusual ex- 
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ertion to resist the enemy, or whether, on 
the arguments they have heard, they will 


suspend 


leave the country open to 


all defensive precautions, and 


the ruinous 


projects of an insolent and overbearing 


enemy. 


The question 


the House divided : 


being put, “ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the question,” 


Tellers. 


YEAS 


NogEs 


Mr.-Sargent - - = 
Mr. Perceval - - = 


Mr. Jekyll- - + - 
Mr. William Smith - 


“| 202 
t 15 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Then the question being put, 
said bill be now read the third time,” the 
House divided: | 


‘¢ That the 


Tellers. 
The lord Hawkesbury - 
YEAS Mr. Adams - - - = b196 
General Tarleton - - 7?” 
Nozs Mr. Alderman Combe - i a 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the House adjourned at five o’clock 


in the morning. 
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Debate in the Lords: on the Assessed 
Taxes Bill. Jan. 9. The bill having been 
read a second time, _ 

Lord Grenville said, he would refer to 
their Address of the 15th of November 
last to his majesty. {See p. 986.] That 
address contained the unanimous sense of 
both Houses of Parliament upon the state 
of affairs at this eventful crisis: they had 
there given their solemo pledge to sup- 


port his majesty against the enemy, and. 


to-presecute the war, to an honourable 
and secure peace. It had been deemed 
necessary, in order successfully to counter- 
act theexertions of the enemy, toraise acer- 
tain portion ofthe supplies within the year. 
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venient for them to pay, without a consi- 
derable reduction of their expenditure. 
All this, he conceived, might have been’ 
avoided, if, instead of raising the mo- 
ney in this indirect, circuitous and un- 
equal manner, every individual had been 
called upon to contribute in direct pro- 
portion to his income; but the higher 
classes are larger in proportion than the 
lower. He conceived that one twentieth 
of real income would produce a larger 
contribution than one-tenth in the manner 
proposed by the bill. The only material 
objection which he had heard stated te 
such a plan,*was, that it would occasion a 
public disclosure of the income of indivi- 
duals. He had ideas of a way to prevent 
this inconvenience; but as the alan was: 
not before the House, he would not enter 
minutely into the subject. He would only 
observe, that if this disclosure of income 
was an objection, it was also an objection 


This necessary determination produced | though not, perhaps, in the same de- 
the present measure. From the operations ' gree, to the present bill; for certainly: 


. ofthe bill, the poorer classes ofsociety were | 
‘come might be necessary by the ope- 
. Yation of this bill, in cases even where it 
great weight of the burthen fell, therefore, | 


entirely exempt, and the middling. ranks 
were touched as lightly as possible. The 


as in justice it ought to fall upon the 
higher orders of society. In this view of 
the subject, he must think that no serious 
objections could lie against the bill: it was 
not therefore his intention to take up 
their lordships time any farther; but re- 
serving himself for the refutation of what 
might be objectedto themeasure he would 
move, ‘“* That the bill be conmnitted.” 
Lord Carrington said, that the neces- 
sity of making a vigorous effort by raising 
a large sum within the year, to prevent 
too heavy an addition to the funded debt, 
was generally admitted ; and any plan ef- 
fectual to that purpose, would receive his 
hearty support; but his own opinion was, 
_ that this plan did not go far enough. The 
criterion of assessed taxes was not an 
adequate test of expenditure, much less 
was expenditure an adequate test of clear 
income. In consequence of this defect 
in the principle, the bill in its passage 
through the other House had received 
every modification, which the most scru- 
ulous consideration could furnish to re- 
ieve those amongst the lower ranks, who 
would have beer too much affected by its 
operation. But'then, on the other hand to 
make the prodace fully adequate to the 
exigency, thé burthen was of necessity 
increased on the higher orders beyond the 
sum which it might, in many cases be con- 


something very like a disclosure of in- 


might be the least desirable. He owned, 
that much of the inequality in this bill 
might be corrected, if it were admitted 
that the principle on which it was founded 
imposed on the public the duty of render- 
i 3 it effectual, by affording, in the shape 
of voluntary contribution, a tenth of 
their income in every case where the tax 
did not sufficiently reach them. His lord- 
ship then adverted to the situation of the 
country, and said, that at no time since 
the subversion of Europe by the barba- 
rians of the North, had Providence per- 
mitted the infliction of such evils on s0- 
cial life, as had been produced by the 
French Revolution. Great Britain had hi- 


_therto been preserved; but how long she 


might enjoy the envied and happy free- 
dom which she at present possessed, was 
uncertain. Herinveterate enemy wascol- 
lecting on the coast a formidable force, 
with the avowed intentions of destroying 
her. These presumptuous hopes were evi- 
dently founded on our intestine divisions. 
His lordship had no doubt, but that if the 
experiment should be made, it would com- 
pletely fail. He would venture to pro- 
nounce, that, violent as the spirit of party 
now appeared to be, the moment of the 
enemy’s landing in this country would be 
the moment of perfect union. With one 
heart and one mind we should go forth to 
meet them, and should prove to the world 
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ant nation contending for its religion, 
its laws, and its liberties. If this rash pro- 
ject should meet with the fate he had 
‘ventured to perdict, then we might really 
“expect, on the part of the enemy, a dispo- 
‘sition to peace on just and honourable 
‘terms. But should these exprectations 
fail, he hoped that, in another session, 
this bill would be repealed, and that more 
vigorous efforts would be made to meet the 
emergencies of the war, on the plan he 
had presumed to mtntion. 

Lord Holland addressed the House for 
the first time. He said, that the address 
of both Houses, stated by the nable secre- 
-tary of state to have been voted unani- 
mously, appeared to him to be a mere 
.statement of the exigencies. of the times, 
under the circumstances of the country, 
but did not warrant any such measure as 
‘that which was now before them. I am 
Not ready, said his lordship, to dispute 
with the noble secretary, that under the 
administration of which he forms 4 con- 
siderable part, for the last five years the 
condition of this country has grown worse 
and worse ; for that is too plain a propo- 
sition to be debated either here or any 
where else. If it were enough for a mem- 
ber of parliament to see that the exigency 
of the country was great, that its distress 
was general, and that he was to be ex- 
cused from examining the system that 
produced the calamity, that it was no 
aah of his duty to inquire how money 

ad been already applied, or what proba- 
bility there was of its being duly applied 
in future—then, perhaps, I might agree 
with the noble secretary, in the truth of 
the preamble of the bill which is now be- 
- fore you; but even then I should find it 
my duty to oppose the enactments, be- 
‘cause I do not think that they agree with 
the preamble.— When you are called upon 
to vote for a measure that has for its ob- 
ject the raising so large a sum as is here 
proposed to be raised, and when you 
must necessarily lay upon the people a 
much heavier burthen than any they have 
yet felt, it is necessary you should inquire 
whether those to whom millions upon 
‘millions of the money of the people have 
been entrusted, and who have hitherto 
heaped upon them in return for it distress 
upon distress, are about to change their 
Bystem. They should hold out to you 
some hopes that the tremendous sacrif 
which the public are now called upon to 


make, will be employed in a manner very 
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different from those millions which have 
hitherto been used with so little effect. 
That our situation is now’a dreadfal one, 
is @ proposition which-I believe I -shall 
not hear denied. ‘I shall hear, no doubt, 
that such situation has been brought upon 
us by extraordinary misfortunes. Cer- 
tainly, they are extraordinary misfor- 
tunes; but to whose fault are they chiefly 
owing? Was it.not the duty of ministers 
not to have plunged us into a war, with- 
out considering what these misfortunes 
were likely tobe? But having entered 


into the war, ministers affect to be sur- 


prised at the exertions of the enemy. Is 
that wonderful, my lords? Have not 
sentiments been uttered in this House, 
and in other places, the natural effect of 
which is, to unite all those who have any 
value for the liberties of mankind? When, 
therefore, we hear of our present situation 
being such as requires great exertions, I 
wish the argument to have a retrospective 
effect, that you may see the causes of 
pour present calamity, otherwise you will 

ave no chance of avoiding future ruin. 
But I would ask, how it is possible for 
any rational being to expect that the peo- 
will approve of the measure now be- 
ore you? Can you expect that they 
will go hand in hand with you in pursuing 
that mode which a confiding parliament 
has, with uniform reliance upon ministers, 
adopted from time to time, when you 
know, that in no one instance have those 
ministers answered the expectation of the 
public? I certainly do think this coun- 
try ought not to grant any more money 
without a proper pledge, not only that 
ministers are to be changed, but that the 
present system is to be changed also. I 
think that change of system comprehends 
a true representation of the people in par- 
liament; an entire and radical reform of 
abuses. You can never rationally hope 
for the cordial co-operation of the people 
without making them importantly inte- 
rested in the constitution. Atleast allow 
them all the power they had at the com- 
mencement of the present contest. This 
is the only way to procure a safe and an 
honourable peace. I know it is a very 
common argument in favour of adminis- 
tration to say, “* No ministers were ‘ever 
in such a situation as the present are, and 
therefore great allowances are due to 
them. Why will you therefore endeavour 
to stop the supplies? that can only tend 
to encourage the enemy.” I know that 
such an argument is frivolous in itself. I 
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know that a change of ministers, and also 
of aystem, at least a pledge for it from 
the highest authority, may be procured in 
a few hours. It need not detain your 
proceedings so long as if you waited fora 
noble duke who happened to have missed 
his robes, and you could not go on with 
some ceremony in the House without him. 
No man can justly say I am recommend- 
ing confusion. The thing I want may 
easily be done, if your lordships set seri- 
ously about it. You should withold the 
supplies until you have a pledge for a 
change of ministers and of system; a 
change that would unite the hands and 
hearts of the people of Ireland. That 
generous country, my lords, is very un- 
generously treated. I do not say that 
you should stop the supplies until perfect 
baler ome be restored there; 1 only say 

ou should stop the supplies until you 

ve a pledge for a change of ministers 
and a change of system. That will natu- 
stl lead to the punishment of some 
guilty men. Until you have that pledge, 
the more you vote, the more you add fuel 
to the fire which is consuming you, and 
burthens to the loads that are already 
bearing you down. This measure, if you 
adopt it, will ruin your character with the 
country at large. I hear unanimity often 
recommended; and it is much to be de- 
sired ; but it never can be procured until 
the rights of the people are restored to 
them. These rights were very much in- 
fringed upon by certaio bills which have 
prohibited public meetings in a particular 
manner. Until they are repealed the 
people cannot express, or feel properly 
the stake they have in the country. The 
voting bills of this nature is the way to 
produce animosity instead of unanimity ; 
to make men hate instead of loving the 
government; to make the people despe- 
rate; to invite instead of deterring the 
enemy from invasion. I see no chance 
of peace while our affairs are under the 
direction of the present ministers. When 
I first looked on this bill I thought it was 
quite impossible it should ever pass. I 
considered it as a mere threat, intended to 
frighten us into some other measure: for 
it is the great object of administration to 
create a facility for raising money. They 
complain of the facility with which debts 
have been heaped upon us by the funding 
system, the better to prepare us to add 
more upon that plan, by frightening us 
with the present bill. It is otherwise in- 
conceivable to me how they, who have 
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added 200 millions to our debt, should 
have complained of the facility of the © 
funding system. If this bill had been in- 
troduced at the beginning of the war, it 
would have told you what you were to 
expect, and I am sure you would have 
revolted at it; but now ministers know, 
indeed they tell you, “ You are in a situ- 
ation from which you cannot recede, 
and therefore we will bleed you as we 
please.” Open resistance would have 
been the effect of such a measure as 
this, had it been introduced at the com- 
mencement of the war. It was then stat- 
ed that it was not likely to be of long 
continuance, nor an expensive contest ; 
and with a fatal readiness we entered 
into it.—Ministera affect to be alarmed 
lest the French should come upon our 
coast.—God avert the calamity ! But will 
this bill prevent them? Ministers have 
constantly raised the hopes of the people, 


' and have as constantly disappointed them. 


They went to war to prevent the opening 
of the Scheldt. Have they succeeded: 
They then said a great deal about pro- 
tecting our allies. Have they protected 
any ofthem? None of these things are 
done, although upwards of 200 millions 
have been expended ; and the constitution 
of the country in many parts done away. 
If you would have the vigorous co-opera- 
tion of the people, restere to them the 
constitution, and give to them a ministry in 
which they can confide. Nothing else 
can retrieve you. They will not assist a 
ministry that is appointed by court in- 
trigue ; they will not confide in those who 
are falsely called the representatives of 
the people; many of whom they know to 
be nominated by the members of this 
House, and therefore it is impossible that 
they should speak the voice of the people. 
I will go farther, my lords. I say it is 
not enough that they should speak the 
voice of the people ; it should be known, 
felt, and acknowledged that they do so. 
Until these things are so, and until you 
have a ministry in which the people can 
confide, you never can have any prospect 
of success in any war in which you may 
be engaged, and above all, no hope for 
the restoration of the liberties of the peo- 
ple.—I confess I do not understand with 
what view or intention this bill is brought 
forward. I should really think it was to 
foment discord. I cannot call it a tax. 
I do not hesitate to declare it to be worse 
in point of principle than any of the plans 
of Robespicrre, It certainly does not go 
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to the same extent, but it is worse, I say, 


in principle ; for Robespierre only charged. 


the people for what they had, but this bill 
makes a charge on us for what we have 
had, without any regard to what we have 
now. It is telling aman, ‘1 will make 
ou pay according to what you have paid. 
i will rely upon it that you are rich, be- 
cause you have spent your money in such 
@ manner as is most likely to have made 
you poor.” Taking this as a tax upon in- 
come, every man must object to it, be- 
cause that must be atax, in most cases, 
uponindustry. The statement of this in- 
come, in cases of appeal, is made subject 
to the examination of commissioners. 
What security is there that what a man 
swears to, in this particular, shall be 
true? It should be remembered, that 
men have in general a great repugnance to 
declare what their income is, and there 
are some to whom that declaration would 
be actual destruction. It is saying to a 
‘man, ‘If you have any objection tu my 
killing you, I will give you leave to kill 
yourself."—As to the general idea, that 
this is not atax that will fall upon the 
oor, I take that to be an impossibility ; 
er you can never invent a tax that will 
fai upon many persons, and that will pro- 
duce much money, without its falling 
ultimately upon tlie lower classes of so- 
ciety. You cannot raise seven or eight 
millions of money upon any part of the 
community within the year, without driv- 
ing the mass of the people to great dis- 
tress. I observe that all those who at 
present pay 50/. a year to the assessed 
taxes are to be assessed to five times the 
amount ; that is, in all 300/. a year upon 
this one duty. How many do your lord- 
ships think may fail in this class? How 
many of them do you think may swear off 
for taxing them above a tenth of their in- 
come? And here give me leave to re- 
mind your lordships of the saying of dean 
Swift, that “ two and two do not always 
make four at the Custom-house.”? These 
are my objections to the measure which is 
now before you. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the two 
Houses having sea pledged themselves 
to the support of the war, the first ques- 
tion which the present measure suggested 
was, whether it was eligible to raise a part 
of the supplies within the year? -It had 
been objected, that the alin was novel ; 
but granting that it were novel, it might, 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, be wisc and prudent. Jt was not 
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novel, however, for the ancient subsidy 
and the public supplies for a great number 
of years, were raised within the year, by 
taking a certain proportion of property, 
either income or capital. The taxes 
which had been raised since the Revolu- 
tion could not have been Jaid, and have 
been so productive as they are, unless this 
country had improved in wealth, and be- 
come a great, rich, and commercial na- 
tion. Immediately after the Revolution 
the land-tax was imposed. It could be 
demonstrated from the acts and public 
proceedings of those times, that the impost 
then laid on land was not intended to be 
confined to land, but was to be extended 
to every species of property. Powers were 
then given to commissioners to examine into 
the fortuncs of individuals. Such had 
been the feeling of parliament at a time 
when the principles of liberty were well 
understood. In point of policy, perhaps, 
such a measure might not be wholly justi- 
fiable ; but such had been the sentiments 
of our ancestors in moments of difficulty 
far inferior to the present. Itso happencd, 
indeed, that the tax did at length fall upon 
land, though the intention was to extend 
it to other specics of pruperty. Tor his 
own part, he thought a tax on capital 
bad, because it tended to check the sources 
of industry. A tax upon expenditure 
was the only one which he considered 
eligible. At the period to which he had 
alluded, committees of the House ‘of 
Commons had been appointed to consider 
the practicability of taxing capital, but 
were not able to surmount the difficulties 
with which it was attended. Since the 
Revolution the mode of raising money had 
been by loans, provided for by indirect 
taxes on expenditure. The length to which 
the funding system had been carried, 
however, and the circumstances of the 
present moment, might render it expcdient 
to limit its application. A great deal of 
clamour had been made against this mea- 
sure; but it appeared to him, that it wag 
confined chiefly to the metropolis. As to 
the extent of the burthen, was it any thing 
like the burthen imposed in king William’s 
time? At that period 4s. in the pound 
was imposed on land, and was intended to 
he extended to other property, while now 
the demand was Jinited to a tenth part of 
income. ‘Taxcs had increased since the 
Revolution, indeed; but the wealth and 
resources of individuals and of the public 
had increased in a still greater degree. It 
was considered as a vexatious and oppres- 
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sive circumstance, that in case relief was 
required, men would be obliged to swear, 
not what was the amount of their income, 
but what it did not exceed ; yet, after the 
Revolution, such were the means by which 
the amount of the burthen imposed was 
ed palates to the amount of property. 

or would the money so raised impoverish 
the country, asif it were to be sent out 
ofthe country, or sunk in the sea. It 
would support the army and navy, and all 
the branches of manufactures connected 
with these services. The effect of the 
measure might be, to cause retrenchment 
in matters of luxury. It might fall upon 
milliners and coachmakers perhaps, but it 
would animate and encourage more useful 
manufactures, and support more valuable 
industry. The objects for which we had 
to contend were of the first magnitude, 
and it became the House to spare no 
exertions to defend the country from hos- 
tile attacks, and to protect the sources 
from which our prosperity flowed. With 
respect to the war, he should ever contend 
that its origin was just and necessary. 
The success of this country by sea had 
been unexampled ; and if on the continent 
we had not been so fortunate, it was owing 
to those powcrs who did not seem suffi- 
ciently to weigh the danger in which they 
were placed. He thought that every man 
should in such a crisis be ready to make 
some sacrifices, and give a part of his pro- 
perty asa premium of insurance for the 
safety of the remainder. 

Lord Auckland said, that the noble 
baron who had that night addressed their 
lordships for the first time, had stated 
some grounds of hostility to the bill, which 
ought not to pass without animadversion. 
The noble baron asserted, first, that the 
nation had been wantonly plunged into 
the war; and next, that the money ex- 
pended hitherto had produced only dis- 
grace and disaster. He should think it 
an abuse of the indulgence of the House 
to renew any detailed statements respect- 
ing the origin of the war. It had been 
again and again demonstrated, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all Europe, that the war had 
been forced upon us by the énemy. He 
would however avail himself of the present 
occasion to mention some particulars con- 
nected with the commencement of the 
war, to which he could not properly have 
adverted with the same unreserve, whilst 
the transaction was more recent. It 
was now become matter of history ; but it 
was a fact capable of the fullest official 
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proof, that in January 1793, he had re- 
ceived the king's commands to meet gene- 
ral Dumourier (in consequence of a pro~ 
posal made by that officer) on the fron- 
tiers between Holland and Flanders ; and. 
was authorized and instructed to take 
every step, that could be made consistent 
with the essential interests, safety, and 
honour, of these kingdoms, to avert the 
war. He was setting out accordingly 
from his house at the Hague, when an 
officer came to him from general Dumou- 
rier to say, that the Executive ceuncil 
at Paris ( which had pretended to wish 
the negotiation and interview) had sud- 
denly declared war against Great Britain 
and Holland, and had ordered him to 
march immediately with his army into the 
United Provinces. Their lordships would 
recollect that these unprovoked hostilities 
were accompanied by the perfidious cir- 
cumstance of seizing British property, and 
all British vessels in the ports of France; 
and by a strict embargo on all shipping, 
in order to keep from us ‘the Enowiedae 
of the declaration of war, and to derive 
farther advantages from such perfidy. If 
the noble baron had known these particu- 
lars, he certainly would not have said that 
this country had been wantonly plunged 
into the war.—The noble baron’s next 
assertion was, that the great expense in- 
curred had produced nothing but disaster 
and digrace. This strange allegation 
seemed to be made, in order to imply, 
that the money proposed to be raised by 
the bill under discussion, ought not to be 
entrusted to the present administration. 
He presumed that by disasters the noble 
baron alluded to the calamities affecting 
so large a part of the continent of Europe. 
He agreed with the noble baron as to the 
nature, and extent, and importance of 
those calamitics. But though he saw and 
deplored the subversion of so many coun- 
tries by the fate of war and by other 
causes; though he acknowledged with 
grief, and even with indignation, the de- 
graded state of many of our late allies; 
he couldnot overlook the advantages which 
had in effect resulted to these kingdoms 
from the continental war. peel 
which had amply compensated to us 

expenses incurred in that branch of the 
war, great and heavy as they had been.— 
It had been evident, from the first calling 
forth of the French people in a mass, by 
which they became a nation of military 
freebooters, that until some interior revo- 
lution and change of system should take 
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place among them, it would be idle on the 
part of these kingdoms to expect a safe or 
an honourable peace. Such a change 
might have been operated either by the 
successes of the allied armies, or by the 
Jassitude and impatience of the French 


provinces under so cruel a tyranny, or by | 


a. failure of pecuniary means to support 
the revolutionary armaments. There had 
been symptoms of a disposition to return 
to the principles of social order towards 
the close off 1795, and again after the 
elections in 1797; but those symptoms 
had given way to the desperate effects of 
Jacobinism. With respect to the failure 
of pecuniary means, the probability, of 
such aresult was not destroyed, because 
it had so long been baffled. That proba- 
bility still subsisted and gained strength 
every hour, though he, for one, would 
never risk any prophecies respecting it. 
At least it must be allowed that the du- 
ration of the war had exhausted great re- 
sources resulting to the enemy from the 
prevalence of violence and of rapine.— 
And now let noble lords consider for a 
moment what would have been our rela- 
tive position, if the menace of invasion had 
taken place, whilst the resources of France 
were entire, and whilst her own fleet and 
other fleets at her disposal were still un- 
broken and in full force ? They might then 
indeed, with more semblance of reason and 
of sense, have assembled their troops on 
the coasts opposite to us, and havé& 
threatened these islands with invasion, 
conquest, ransom, and contributions: in 
comparison of which (independent of 
more essential considerations) every pay- 
ment required by this bill becomes trifling 
and insignificant. He would again ac- 
knowledge that the continental war had 
been disastrous; but let it also be acknow- 
Jedged, that in the mean time Great Bri- 
tain had found means, by such a succes- 
sion of naval victories, as surpass all the 
annals even of English history, to destroy 
the fleet, the commerce, and the naviga- 
tion of theenemy. Could the noble baron 
seriously talk of our disgraces by the war, 
in the presence of his countrymen justly 
proud of such glorious recollections. 
And what then had been the result? We 
remain in full possession of the empire of 
the seas, and of inestimable advantages to 
our colonies, commerce, and manufac- 
tures; and with a balance of trade so 
large, that he was afraid even to state it; 
although the great and increasing influx 
of bullion during the last twelve months 
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would afford ample demonstration of it.— 
Such, then, was our situation at a moment 
when our relentless enemy, instead of 
meeting us with a spirit of conciliation, 
instead of availing herself of the too liberal 
sacrifices which we were disposed to make 
for peace, had declared that the war shall 
not close otherwise than by our entire 
subjugation. We were driven to the 
alternative, either to maintain our inde- 
pendence and superiority, or to prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of the mad and mere 
ciless Directory. Under such a predica- 
ment, the necessity of a large supply was 
most evident. It might indeed be a ques- 
tion, whether we should find that supply 
by the ordinary mode of funding, or raise 
a considerable proportion of it within a 
short and limited period. Let it then be 
remarked, that it was the evident object 
of the enemy to exhaust our funding sys- 
tem: this alone seemed to bea sufficient 
reason for evincing, by a strong exertion 
of public spirit, that we can find the sup- 
plies of the year without bearing hard on 
that system. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the inference, that because the 
funding system has so long been used with 
success, it is therefore now wise to employ 
it to the full extent of our wants, instead 
of reserving it for a subsequent year, if it 
should then be deemed necessary to have 
recourse to it. There is indisputably 
more wealth in the kingdom at present 
than in any former period , still it may not 
be expedient to add materially to the 

uantity of funded securities in the market. 
is it advisable to raise fifteen millions 
within two or three years by a contribution 
from the general property of the country; 
or shall we borzow that sum on perpetual 
taxes, taking the 3 per cents, suppose at 
44; depreciating the public credit; ex- 
hausting our future means; and loading 
ourselves andour posterity with 1,500,000/. 
a year perpetual taxes? In his opinion, the 
present bill was not a tax either on capital, 
income, or expenditure; it was a contri- 
bution rated on the visible criterion of the 
assessed taxes, subject to various modi- 
fications and exemptions. He was aware 
of the objections to which the measure of 
estimating the capacity of the contributor 
by the amount of his assessed taxes stands 
fairly liable. In many instances it would 
bear inadcquately on those of great pro- 
perty and on rich capitalists. And, cers 
tainly it was to be wished that in a public 
crisis, when the danger calls for some 
sacrifice in order to preserve great and 
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essential interests, all should contribute 
in an equal proportion, with the exception 
only of those, who, by their labour or 
Otherwise, derive a mere sufficiency for 
themselves and for their families. The 
prejudices or good sense of the country 
‘were not prepared to allow an inquiry 
into the circumstances of individuals : the 
measure must remain subject to great in- 
equalities, notwithstanding all the provi- 
sions and modifications which had been so 
anxiously introduced into the bill. The 
mext mode, short of a disclosure of 
circumstances, is the sort of declaration 
on oath required by the bill in case of 
@ppeal: and here he would confess, that 
he should have had no objection, if the 
necessity imposed onmany, by the quantum 
of the requisition, to declare u oath 
that what they pay is not less than a tenth 
part of their incomes, had been extended 
to allincomes whatever above a certain 
dimit. It was difficult to say, why A. B. 
in consequence of being taxed more than 
@ tenth of his income, should be driven to 
a declaration of income; whilst C. D. 
because he is taxed perhaps only a twen- 
ticth or a fortieth, should stand exempt 
from any declaration. There was one 
More point on which he could have gone 
farther towards enforcing an equality of 
contribution ; he could have stated, that 
incomes arising from land and houses, or 
from the interest of capital, should pay in 
a larger proportion, than incomes depen- 
dent on annuities for life, or on possessions, 
or on trade.—But notwithstanding these 
admissions, he would venturetoassert, that 
in the result there would be very few 
cases indeed, in which the hardship ought 
not to be borne with cheerfulness, when 
compared with the great interests that 
every individual has at stake. The ques- 
tion to be asked is not whether one indivi- 
dual is liable to pay proportionably more 
than another, but whether in any given case 
the extraordinary aid required will be more 
than ought tobe given? And with re- 
Spect to opulent persons, many of whom 
may be insufficiently reached by the bill, 
he must loudly say, that every man of that 


description ought in conscience, honour, | 
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for the security of the remainder. That 
defalcation could in no case go to the de- 
mand of more than a tenth: it was incum- 
bent on all that in no case it should go to 
the payment of less than a tenth. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he expected 
that some better reason would have been 
given for agreeing to this measure, than 
the address which the noble secretary 
had read. Did the noble lord imagine 
that a general pledge of support obliged 
the House to acquiesce in any plan for 
raising the supplies? Must their lord- 
ships renounce all pretension to exercise 
the power of deliberation on the means 
by which the supply was to be raised, be- 
cause they might have recognized the ne- 
cessity of exertion? The first question 
which occurred was, whether it was expe- 
dient to raise a part of the supplies within 
the year? Next, whether it was expe- 
dient at the present moment? And then, 
whether the bill before the House was 
the best mode by which such a plan could 
be carried into effect? Ata time when 
the public funds were so reduced, when 
by the laws which regulated the rate of 
interest, government had a monopoly of 
money — was this a time to call upon 
men for contributions which they could 
not raise? When land must be sold at a. 
loss, and mortgaging was out of the ques- 
tion: when those who had money in the 
funds could not sell out without enor- 
mous loss—-was this a time to make de- 
mands which individuals had no means to 
answer? The effect of the measure would 
be to occasion a general reduction of ex- 
penditure, and consequently a great de- 
talcation of the public revenue. What 
would be the consequence to the revenue 
of the sudden retrenchment which this 
measure rendered necessary? The old 
taxes were about seventeen millions; if, 
then, a tenth part of the income of the 
country is required by this bill, the reduc- 
tion of a tenth part of this income will on 
these seventeen millions create a defalca- 
tion of 1,740,000/. It was said that go- 
vernment received the money, and that it 
would be employed in supporting other 
branches of useful manufactures. But 


and personal wisdom, to come forward, | would not sucha sudden increase occasion 
and should disdain to avail himself of the | a very great reduction of expenditure ; 
delicacy and tenderness of parliament | and was it not seen that the old taxes 


which had not required any strict exami- 
nation into incomes or property. 


The | that were imposed ? 


were most affected by the new burthens 
Again, was this a 


measure was novel; but the public situa- | proper time to call upon the people for 


tion also was novel. It was a temporary 
defalcation of a small part of our enjoyments 


so great an additional sum, when the pre- 
seut taxes could not be obtained without 
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the greatest difficulty. Did their lord- 
ships consider what must be the conse- 
et of raising one third more upon 
e people of this ea ata they ever 
yet paid in one year? ere they aware 
of the retrenchments that would be 
necessary, and the decay of revenue that 
would ensue? With regard to stopping the 
supplies, it was clear that his noble friend 
meant that he was not willing to agree 
any farther to supplies, till some pledge 
was given that they would be employed 
more to the advantage of the countr 
than they had hitherto been. The bil 
was obviously unjust, and no situation, he 
conceived, ought to induce that House to 
sanction injustice. The income of indus- 
try was taxed with the same severity as 
income from capital. Was it just to drive 
men, not merely to retrench luxuries, but 
to abridge what habit had rendered ne- 
cessaries, to pay this impost? One prin- 
cipal ground on which the measure was 
de tended was, the ultimate saving it would 
occasion to posterity. He had heard a 
person in another place argue, that to 
raise fifteen millions in this Way instead of 
funding, would be an ultimate saving of 
thirty millions. If such an_ assertion 
had been made by a school-boy, he would 
have been sent back to his arithmetic to 
learn better. But the measure was to in- 
timidate the enemy. Ifow could any 
man conceive that a measure that would 
be carried into effect with so much vexa- 
tion and oppression, could produce that 
unanimity by whichthe enemy could be in- 
timidated ? It was said to be calculated to 
relieve the stockholder, but he could not 
see what claim the stockholder had to 
such relicf. The country had already 
contributed sufficiently to the relief of the 
stockholder, and it was fair that he should 
take his share in the public burthen. 
With respect to the declaration of income, 
all writers on public liberty admitted that 
disclosure was both impolitic and oppres- 
sive. It would not be of advantage to 
the rich, it could only be used by 
those to whom the effect of disclosure 
would be most prejudicial. It afforded a 
choice between ruin and submission: ruin 
to credit by disclosure, and ruin by con- 
tribution beyond ability. The injustice 
of making men pay for past expenditure 
was too glaringly unjust to stand in need 
of any farther illustration, The measure 
‘would be as oppressive in its operations, 
as it was unjust in its principle. To re- 
ject the measure would not be to refuse 
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supplies. It would only oblige the minis- 
ter to resort to some mode of raising mo- 
ney less oppressive to the public. 

The Earl of Kinnoul was sorry that 
party zeal should thus be involved with 
the principle of the bill. What was it 
that was required by a noble lord (Hol- 
Jand) previous to his permitting the sup- 
plies to be granted? Nothing less than 
a radical reform in parliament, and a fun- 
damental change of system. But was the 
noble lord and the House prepared to 
give this pledge for reform and change of 
system, without giving a question so mo- 
mentous even a moment’s consideration ? 
Was it at accrisis urgent and dangerous 
as the present was, that such speculative 
opinions were to be agitated and indulged 
in? As tothe present measure its ope- 
ration, like that of all taxes, must fall 
heavy on the country; but it must be 
agreed that, when we attend to the pre- 
sent declarations of France respecting 
this nation, it is necessary to make ap un- 
usual exertion. To call forth that exer- 
tion was the object of the present bill, 
and he saw no other measure by which 
such exertion could be more efficaci- 
ously produced. A noble duke had said, 
that we might still resort to the funding 
system, in order to raise the supplies. 
Whether this might not be done was at 
the present moment a matter of very de- 
licate discussion ; not that he meant to 
insinuate that this system was exhausted, 
but to contend that sound policy admo- 
nished us not to have recourse to it under 
the present circumstances of the country. 
As to the best criterion of imcome, he 
could not see that a more perfect one 
than that of expenditure could be taken. 
The bill was said'to be unpopular; but 
all tax-bills must, from their nature, be 
unpopular, and it was much to the honour 
of the right hon. gentleman who proposed 


‘it, that he was not deterred by dread of 


ie aad from performing any great 
and important duty. 

Lord Thurlow said, that as to the bill 
under consideration, he was not averse to 
avow that, as far as it was an endeavour 
to raise within the year a considerable 
portion ofthe supplies,\it was, in his mind, 
a wise and politic measure, provided it 
could be put in practice without grinding 
the people too severely. The operation 
of the bill had been strongly objected to 
by some noble lords, as tending in many 
instances to be extremely partial. He 
could not deny but that, in many instances, 
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it might operate very unequally ; but it 
should not be forgotten, that in a com- 
prehensive scheme of taxation, it was im- 
possible to ascertain with mathematical 
precision what portion each individual 
should pay. Every scheme of taxation 
should undoubtedly proceed on the prin- 
ciple of an equal assessment on property, 
in payment of that protection which go- 
vernment afforded to that property. The 
great question, therefore, was, whether 
the best criterion had been adopted in or- 
der to discover and appreciate the amount 
of property, s0 as to avoid its producing 
inequality of burthens. When he consi- 
dered this part of the subject, it by no 
means occurred to him, that income was 
a fair measure of property, especially the 
income of professional men, and of per- 
sons embarked in trade, for the income of 
such persons must always be exceedingly 
variable; they may be often obliged to 
change this year the mode of living they 
pursued the last year: as at one time their 
trade and profits might be flourishing and 
at another time sink almost to nothing. 
Their income could not, therefore, be, in 
any respect, a fair criterion of property. 
Even if it could be considered as sich still 
the assessed taxes should not be selected 
as a proper measure of expenditure, espe- 
cially with regard to persons in business, 
who from the nature of their calling, paid 
a considerable sum te the assessed taxes, 
merely for the instruments of their trade, 
and in order to keep up the appearance in 
life which was so necessary to secure the 
esteem and consideration of the world. 
But this was not the objection which prin- 
cipally weighed upon his mind. ‘Admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that ex- 
penditure was the criterion of income, 
and that the assessed taxes were a fair 
measure of expenditure, still he was at a 
loss to account upon what principle it 
was that the expenditure of the last year 
should be considered as the exclusive cri- 
terion upon which a fair and adequate 
judgement was to be formed of the ex- 
penditure of future years. If expendi- 
ture was to be viewed as the general cri- 
terion, then the expenditure of every 
year should be the criterion of its in- 
come. ; 

Lord Grenville said, that in discussing 
the bill it was somewhat extraordinary that 
the noble duke and the learned lord were 
at odds, the fermer disputing that which 
the latter agreed did not admit of a doubt ; 
namely, that seme measure of this kind 
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was absolutely necessary to meet the insi- 
dious designs of the enemy. This was 
not the statement of an individual who 
could be said to be interested in the fate 
of the question ; but the learned lords au- 
thority, opposed to that of the noble duke 
and of the noble lord who opened the op- 
position of the night. It was therefore 
to be taken for granted, that great exer- 
tion ought to be made, either in the fund- 
ing way or in this mode; and he hoped 
the learned lord’s words would be remem- 
bered. But it so happened, that funding 
wasa part of this measure, which com- 
prised both modes; one great advantage 
of which was, that it held out to the ene- 
my the futility of his only hope, and 
showed him that t*3 country had within 
itself not only the means, but the spirit 
and determination to use them; that they 
could not only have recourse, if requisite, 
to the funding system, but that they could 
also have recourse to a system which had 
not been applied to in any period of our 
history, or in the best times; and he re- 
commended it to those noble lords who 
opposed the bill, to consider, that there 
was nothing which could be more likely to 
check the presumption of the French, 
than that they should see that the pres- 
sure from which they derived their hopes 
of ruining this country, was not felt.— 
The noble duke had said, that it would be 
a measure of better policy to raise the 
sum wanted by a permanent annuity ; but 
surely their lordships must be aware that 
parliament in doing so, would throw the 
burthen as much upon the poor as upor 
the rich. This mode of taxing the poor 
to alleviate the burthens of the opulent 
might perhaps suit the feelings and con- 
venience of the noble duke, but parlia- 
ment in their wisdom would speak a bet- 
ter language, and say that they would 
rather burthen persons of the same class 
of the noble duke, than let any part of it 
light upon the indigent. As to the ob- 
jection that had been made to the mea- 
sure, on the supposition that it would 
create a defalcation in the revenue, it 
was not more applicable to this than to 
any other mode of taxation, for he would 
venture to assert that it was impossible to 
increase the taxes in any way, without 
producing some effect upon the revenue. 
And he put to their lordships, whether, if 
this plan did succeed, the country would 
not stand in a prouder situation than if so 
much money were raised by loan, at the 
price that must now be given for it. The 
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learned lord had concurred in the opinion, 
that the sum ought to be raised within 
the year, but had disapproved of the mode 
of raising it, as the criterion which had 
been taken, would make the distribution 
of the burthen unequal; but certainly 
the learned lord knew as well as any 
one the impossibility of attaining per- 
fect theoretic equality. No system of 
taxation ever did approximate equality. 
The land-tax, for example, was never said 
or thought by any body to bear equally 
upon all; but yet it had never been ob- 
jected to, or thrown out upon that ac- 
count. Would the noble duke say that 
the land-tax bill ought not to pass because 
it did not bear equally upon every body ? 
He challenged any noble lord to point 
out to him a single tax that did bear 
equally. There was not one; for there 
was no article whatsoever that was equal 
in necessity, or equally used by all. And 
should that be made an objection now, 
which never was held an objection before; 
or did their lordships hope to get over a 
dificulty now that never had been got 
over before? Equality in taxation was 
to the full as visionary as any other kind 
of equality. It was true, as had been 
stated, that the assessed taxes were no 
certain criterion of income, nor income 
of property. If, then, neither a tax 
founded on income or on assessments 
would do, what would their lordships say 
of a direct tax upon property ? How was 
that property to be ascertained ? Suppose 
it were possible to get an accurate ac- 
count of property, did their lordships re- 
flect upon the various ways in which it 
might be placed, and the incessant fluc- 
tuations that would baffle every attempt 
to apply the laws of taxation to it. How, 
then, could it best be got at? By expen- 
diture only; and if this was a tax on ex- 
penditure, with certain salutary modifica- 
tions and checks, it could not be main- 
tained to be an objection, that it cannot 
easily be comprised in a zg logical 
definition. The learned lord had asked 
why the criterion was taken according to 
the expenditure in 1797, and not in 1798. 
To this he would answer, because in 1797 
every man laid his plan of expenditure 
without any view to taxation, and it was 
therefore the proper test of ability; 
whereas, in 1798, the expenditure would 
be regulated, not according to the ability 
of each person, but to his disposition to 
contribute to the exigencies of the state. 
As to the objection that the tax was not 
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voluntary, had they ever heard such a 
principle maintained, or ever suggested, 
as that no tax should be laid that was not 
voluntary. Indeed, such a principle 
would be so much at variance with prac- 
tice, that it could not subsist; for no case 
could be supposed or did exist, in which 
a tax could be voluntary. And asto the 
objections which had been made on the 
subject of calling fur a disclosure of pro- 
perty, it was one which would apply at 
east in as great a degree to any of the 
modes proposed by the noble lords. 
Every objection which had been started 
applied as strongly to the funding system 
as to this: their lordships would see that 
borrowing this money would tend to 
create a farther lowering of the funds, 
and would, to all intents and purposes, be 
forcing upon the holders of stock a heavy 
loss by the strong hand of compulsion. 
Three objections had been made to this, 
every one of which applied to every other 
plan, but to the funding, more than to 
this: and two of them applied to the fund- 
ing plan in a greater degree than to this. 
The objection which had been made on 
account of the dealer upon a small capital 
vanished, because such a dealer would 
not come within the provisions of the 
act. The small farmer, too, was entirely 
exempted; the large farmer was to pay 
no more than twice the amount he now. 
paid; and the intermediate farmers paid 
only in proportion. The noble duke and 
the noble lord had clashed most violently 
in their opinions; the former had de- 
clared it to be his opinion that the sub- 
ject should not be treated as a party 
uestion; while the latter had insisted 
that it should be considered as a mode of 
pushing ministers from office, by stopping 
the supplies, and had, in order to fix cri- 
minality on ministers, stated certain de- 
clarations supposed to be made by them 
respecting the object of the war. While 
he congratulated the House upon the ac- 
cession to his seat of a young nobleman 
who promised so fairly to be an ornament 
to it, and that soon, he could not help 
saying that he should rather have ex- 
pected to have heard a statement of those 
declarations from some noble lord who 
had been in the House at the time they 
were supposed to have been made. He 
did not much wonder that the idea of 
ministers having plunged the country 
into war, asserted so frequently as it had 
been, and reiterated daily in the public 
ptints, should have made a deep impres- 
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sion upon the noble lord, endowed as he 
seemed to be with all the warmth of a 
youthful imagination; but how far that 
charge was true was now put beyond the 
reach of contest by what the noble baron 

Auckland) had that day said, and by 
the American declarations. If any man 
still entertained a doubt upon the sub- 
ject, let him read a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Harper, an American, wherein he 
would find how the French had fallen 
upon this and upon every other country. 
He knew no subject which more fully 
showed the principles of France than her 
conduct to America. In the professions of 
France to America, in the partiality of 
America to France, and in the return 
made for that partiality, it might be seen 
that France uniformly acted on the same 
principle there as in Europe. In fact, 
not a single day passed over which did 
not open some fresh proof of the long 
lurking mischievous designs of France ; 
but in the book of Mr. Harper a fact 
was stated, which, if all the rest of the 
conduct of France could be done away, 
would be conclusive, viz. that long before 
the war, measures were taken by France 
to excite America to hostility against 
England. And his lordship declared: 
that there was not a day in which the 
course of his business did not open to 
him some new proof of the wicked de- 
signs of France. Not more than twenty- 
four hours ago he had stumbled upon 
some letters (possibly they might yet be 
produced), which contained irresistible 
proof, from persons of official capacity, 
to the above effect; some from a noble 
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ment, and of supposed abuses in this 
country ; and a reform of parliament, a 
dereliction of the system of coercion, 
and a grant of their just rights to the 
people of Ireland; a proposal of no less 
magnitude than that, with the enemy at 
our gates, we were to suspend all supplies, 
and stop all means of resistance, until a 
reform or a pledge of reform, was granted. 
If, indeed, the House withheld supplies 
till then, reform would come, accom _ 
‘ae by the arms of the enemy, who 
ad said plainly, that he relied upon our 
divisions in England, and intended to 
come, in order to produce a reform, that 
was to say, a revolution in this country. 
The noble and youthful lord had a warm 
imagination; but he wished to know 
what pledge he meant; who was it that 
could take upon him to pledge the par- 
liament of England to abandon their 
principles, and give up the country a 
prey to France? But if any men were 
ound so desperate as to offer a pledge 
for this parliament, who in that House 
could venture to pledge the parliament of 
Ireland to subvert her government, to 
break it off from England, and to destroy 
individual security of life and property 
in that country? But besides all this, he 
intreated their lordships to consider what 
extravagant impropriety it would be in 
them to agree with either the noble duke 
or the noble lord. The House of Com- 
mons, the constitutional guardians of the 
people’s purse, has said to the king, 
“We will give you a supply;” but the 
noble lords say, ‘No; you shall not 
get it till you give a pledge to overthrow 
the government.” He exhorted the noble 


lord near him, then on the continent 
ole Auckland) were among the number. | lords to consider the question maturcly, 
ut he assured the noble lord that he and he asked them, whether all who 
was most egregiously mistaken if he sup- | wished for reform, were agreed as to the 
posed ministers had ever stated that the mode of it? He believed not; he would 
object of the war was the opening of the | not injure the noble lord so far as to sup- 
Scheldt, or the support of their allies | pose that he, for one, meant the same kind 
merely; on the contrary it was, that the ‘ of reform proposed by the Corresponding 
enemy had, by various attacks on our | Society, although he held the same lan- 
allies, induced the necessity of our taking guage as that society held. Perhaps it 
up arms, and would perhaps have driven | did not occur to the noble lord, that it 
us to the necessity of declaring war, if | was necessary to determine what was 
he had not anticipated the point by ats. meant by radical reform, before he 
oe oe esha Ms sje tadoan | ‘aici Se aureie oe oe sae oo he 
olicy of this country. e noble baron | trusted that their lordships an € par- 
fad advised the House to suspend the | liament had a pledge among ecelce: 
progress of the bill; and the noble duke | of a very opposite nature; namcly, that 
fell in with an explanation, advising to | they would maintain the constitution un- 


suspend it until a pledge was given to the 
House and the country of a radical re- 
form; that is to say, a reform of parlia- 


impaired and, inviplate: he trusted that 
the sovereign was resolved to fulfil that 
oath which he had sworn to keep sacred, 
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namely, to maintain the constitution in- 
violate in church and state; and that the 
people at large were not less resolved 
than either, and that they would never 
forget one leading truth—that to change 
the system of representation would be 
nothing short of revolution. If parlia- 
ment could so far betray their consti- 
tuents and the country as to agree to a 
transfer of the rights of election from 
those who now possess them to the peo- 
ple, did any man think it would stop 
short of pulling down the constitution, 
which has been established for ages, to 
set up the crude visionary theories of 
modern reformers in its stead? Would 
they not be told, by the Corresponding 
Society, as the reformers were told in 
France—** You have acted aristocrati- 
cally and done nothing—you call this 
reform, but nothing is reform that falls 
short of universal suffrage.’ The par- 
tizans of which said universal suffrage, 
were infinitely more numerous than those 
of moderate reform; and so far from 
their lordships pledging themselves to a 
radical reform, he hopcd they would pass 
the bill, and grant the supplies, if for no 
other reason, at least as a means of stop- 
ping the progress of a radical reform. 
Lord Hol:and said, he must take notice 
of some expressions of the noble secretary, 
which had been rather personally ad- 
dressed to him. In regard to his declara- 
tion about the present exigency of our af- 
fairs, and the necessity of vigorous exer- 
tions, no man felt more sincerely, nor 
had expressed more warmly his convic- 
tion, than he had done, the necessity of 
such exertions. It was his feeling on this 
subject that had given rise to the obser- 
vations that he had ventured to make on 
& measure which, so tar from being a 
measure of strength, was a measure of 
weakness; so far from holding forth the 
promise of vigour, was as delusive in point 
of real resource, as it was grinding in its 
operation. He had said that he would 
give his chearful assent to a well digested 
plan of taxation that should be voluntary, 
the only genuine source of supply; and 
that he proposed to suspend this feeble, 
as well as unjust measure, in order that 
they might have time to devise a more 
equal and a more effectual means of rais- 
ing the sum necessary. The Jatter part 
of the noble lord’s speech had been di- 
rected particularly against what he had 
advanced with respect to a pledge, and 
was indeed an attack made upon him for 
CVOL. XXXII. ] 
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that expression. It would have been well 
if the noble lord had been pleased to state 
correctly the expression to whieh he had 
been giving so loud and so lofty an 
answer. He hardly thought it possible 
that words so simple could have been so 
misinterpreted, or misunderstood. In 
the pledge that he was desirous of ob- 
taining, he had used no ambiguous, no 
undefined terms. He had stated cor- 
rectly what he wanted; namely, the dis- 
mission of his majesty’s present ministers, 
as a preliminary to the appointment of 
men in whom the nation could have just 
confidence for the restoration of their 
rights, and for a system of administration 
founded upon parliamentary reform. This 
expression was sufficiently clear and in- 
telligible, one would think, to every noble 
lord; it was not new language in this 
country; yet out of this the noble lord 
had made a vehement appeal to their lord- 
ships on the fundamental change that was 
to be made on the vital system of the Bri- 
tish government. And, as if this were 
not enough, he had called in the alarm 
also of meddling with the parliament of 
Ireland. Inthe moment of the discon- 
tents of that kingdom, was the parliament 
of Ireland to be called upon to unsay all 
that they had said, and to concede pare 
liamentary reform, after declaring that it 
would be fatal to the government of that 
country? Now, what was the fact with 
respect to the parliament of Ireland on 
this subject? All their lordships knew 
that after having, with disdain and con- 
tempt, kicked over their bar the petitions 
of the people praying for Labia ed 
reform, the petitioners had gone to the 
foot of the throne with thcir rcpresenta- 
tions, not to his majesty’s ministers ; and 
the consequence of their petitions was, 
an instruction was sent out to grant the 
reform which was prayed for. Accord- 
ingly, the self-same parliament that had 
rejected the petitions with so much scorn, 
this jealous parliament, did resolve that 
a reform in the representation of the peo- 
ple would be a wise and salutary measure. 
This reform, which the noble secretary 
now said they thought was revolution 
[ The lord chancellor here called to order. J 
Lord Holland said, he was sensible that 
the discussion of parliamentary reform, 
much less any allusion to Ireland, was not 
strictly in order that night, but the noble 
lord had made it necessary for him to say 
somuch. The noble secretary had drawn 
forth a dreadful charge against him, that 
[4 9] 
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he wanted to change the fundamental 
basis of the British constitution, as if he 
had reviled it, and said it was not a good 
and a happy constitution for a rational 
eople to live under. Now, he certain! 
bad not said one word against the consti- 
tution. He presumed the noble secretary 
of state spoke so highly of the constitu- 
tion from the impulse of a generous maxim, 
“ de mortuis nil nisi bonum ;’” he would 
never speak ill of the dead. The sort of 
argument that the noble lord had used, 
reminded him of some humorous verses 
by one of the best poets : 

“ Thus Harlequin extoll’d his horse, 

Fit for the war, or race, or course: 

One fault he had, a fault indeed ! 

And what was that? the horse was dead.”* 
So of the genuine constitution of Eng- 
land: it had every excellent quality that 
could endear it to a rational or a free peo- 
ple; but alas! it was no longer in exist- 
ence. What he wanted, and he had ex- 
pressed himself in clear language, was, to 
revive that constitution in its purity, and 
the means he proposed was, not. by any 
innovating course, but by restoring to the 

eople a just representation in parliament. 

n doing this, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the species of reform which had 
been accurately described in another place, 
met with his perfect concurrence. 

The House then divided: Contents, 50; 
Proxies, 23—73: Not-Contents, 6. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Bedford Lord Holland 


Earl of Peterborough Lord King 
Earl of Oxford Lord Ponsonby. 


Protest against the Assessed Taxes 
Bill.| The following Protest was entered 
on the Journals against the commitment 
of the Bill: 

«: Dissentient, 
1. “ Because, we conceive that in the 
resent circumstances no t of money 
by parliament, can alone be sufficient to 
extricate the country from its alarming 
and critical situation. 

‘¢ When the exigencies of the state are 
such as to demand large supplies from the 

opie, our duty is not confined to the 
fare consideration of the necessity of the 
case, or the mode of levying the money. 
We are not, from the pressure of circum- 
stances, and the approach of danger, has- 
tily to concur in laying additional burthens 
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on our fellow-subjects, without insuring 
to the public a wise application of the 
money s0 raised, and without due precau- 
tions for directing the efforts of the people 
to their only legitimate object, the benefit 
of the community. A neglect of this, the 
most important of all parliamentary duties, 
must produce, and in our opinions it has 
already produced, consequences the most 
fatal to the dignity of the nation, the sta- 
bility of the government, and the interests 
of the people. Inthe unconditional com- 
pliance with the demands of the executive 
government, again proposed as the re- 
medy, we perceive the real and fatal 
source of the evil. Year after year his 
majesty’s ministers have grounded their 
application to parliament upon the ur- 
gency of the occasion, and the extraor- 
dinary exigencies of the state. To satisfy 
their demands, to enable them to en- 
counter the dangers, and remove the dif- 
ficulties in which we were involved, every 
article of luxury or canvenience have been 
taxed, the resources of the country has 
been exhausted, and sums unparalleled 
in history have been entrusted to their 
disposal; yet, year after year the occasion 
has become more urgent, the exigencies 
more pressing, and the dangers more im- 
mediate. The security of the nation has 
been shaken in the same proportion as the 
prosperity of the country has been im- 
paired, external danger has kept pace 
with internal distress, and the exertions 
which have impoverished the people, and 
shaken our credit, have purchased nothing 
but the loss of national honour, the defec- . 
tion of allies, and the failure of every great 
object of the war. 

‘“‘ If the whole force of Great Britain 
and Ireland, aided oy grants, lavished 
beyond the example of the most improvi- 
dent times, assisted by the most ul 
monarchs of Europe, has proved insuffi- 
cient in the hands of ministers to secure 
the blessings of peri or even to avert 
the present awful circumetances of the 
country, it seems inconsistent with reason 
to expect that the painful efforts of an 
empire, whose means are exhausted by 
taxation, whose spirits are damped by 
failure, and whose affections are in 
alienated by oppression, can, without a 
single ally, under the direction of the 
same men, resist with effect a powerful 
and exasperated enemy, elated with suc- 
cess, strengthened by conquest, and sup- 
ported by the united powers of HoHand 
and of Spain. In this situation of affairs, 

e 
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to persevere in the system which has pro- 
duced it, to confide a the ministers Sha. 
with the aid of so many millions, have been 
unable to avert it, evinces, in our opinion, 
a total disregard of the common maxims 
of prudence, a wanton rejection of the 
lessons of experience, and a determined 
neglect of the most important of our par- 
liamentary duties. Under the persuasion, 
therefore, that the dangers with which we 
are now threatened, are the result of force 
directed to objects at once impracticable, 
and foreign to the interests of this coun- 
try; that they are the necessary conse- 
quences of a misapplication of the public 
money, and the natural fruits of the inca- 
pacity and profusion of those to whom it 
has been improvidently entrusted, we 
deemed it our duty not to sanction any 
grant to the executive government, until 
a pledge was given to the House, by the 
removal of his majesty’s ministers, of a 
complete alteration in his councils. We 
held it neither just to impose, nor reason- 
able to require any additional sacrifices 
from our fellow subjects, until some pros- 
pect was held out to the people of a reform 
of that House which had granted, and a 
censure of those ministers who have la- 
vished sums so enormous, without any 
benefit resulting to the community. We 
thought that while his majesty’s affairs 
were conducted by those who originally 
engaged in this calamitous contest, and 
who can neither carry on war or negotia- 
tion with honour, advantage, or success, 
no grant of money by parliament, no sa- 
crifices on the part of the people could 
afford a reasonable hope that the blessings 
of peace would be speedily restored or 
permanently secured. We imagined, that 
until some earnest was given of a radical 
alteration of the system of terror and co- 
ercion in Ireland, of the repeal of the two 
bills, the one intituled, “* An Act foe the 
Safety and Preservation of his Majesty’s 


Person and Government against Seditious » 


Practices and Attempts,” and the other 
intituled, ‘* An Act forthe more effectually 
Preventing Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies,” of economy in publie expenditure, 
and diminution of the enormous patronage 
and influence of the Crown, we were not 
warranted in expecting that cheerful co- 
operation of the people, which being at 
once the indication and result of a reci- 
procal confidence between the govern- 
ment and the governed, can only be re- 
stored by the restoration of the ancient 
and happy practice of a constitution un- 
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disfigured by coercive laws, of a parlia- 
ment speaking the sense of the people, 
and a ministry dependant on the voice of 
the parliament. 

2. ‘* Because it appears to us that any 
attempt to raise the supplies within the 
year, in the present exhausted state of the 
country, must be attended with the greatest 
difficulty and danger. 

$. ‘* Because were we to allow that the 
principle of raising the supplies by con- 
tribution instead of loan, was just, wise, 
and expedient, yet under the present 
ministers it would appear to us attended 
with the utmost danger, as the real ex- 
penses of the year have generally ex- 
ceeded by nearly one-half their calcula- 
tion; and thus any regulations for the 
equal distribution of the burthen which 
were adopted upon the first calculation, 
might be rendered ineffectual by subse- 
quent and more extensive demands. 

4. * Because if the bill is intended as 
a tax upon expenditure, its retrospective 
operation is arbitrary and cruel in the ex- 
treme, and altogether repugnant to the 
usages of our ancestors, the faith of civi- 
lized governments, and the common dic- 
tates of humanity and justice. If it is in- 
tended as a tax upon income, in our opi- 
nion the criterion proposed is objection- 
able and inadequate; and above all, as 
income is of various descriptions, some- 
times arising from permanent and dispo- 
sable capital, sometimes from precarious 
or temporary possessions, and some- 
times from labour, talents, or industry, 
we deem any attempt to proportion the 
burthen to the income, in itself unjust, 
unequal, and impolitic. If it is intended 
as a tax upon property, neither in the 
original criterion, viz. the assessed taxes 
of 1795, nor in the proposed relief, do 
we recognize any just principles of tax- 
ation, or perceive any fair or adequate 
method suggested for the impartial distri- 
bution of the burthen. 

5. “ Because the relief proposed in the 
bill to those who may, by the increase of 
their assessed taxes, be liable to pay more 
than the tenth of their income, requires a 
disclosure of their pecuniary circum- 
stances, which is contrary to the customs 
and prejudices of Englishmen, and repug- 
nant to the principles of the constitution ; 
and which to persons engaged in com- 
merce or trade, must be attended with yet 
greater inconveniences than the payment 
of more than the tenth of their income. 
Furthermore, this regulation appears te 
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us an indirect breach of the faith so often 
and so sacredly pledged to the stockholder, 
for should the whole of the income of any 
individual claiming this relief consist in a 
dividend upon stock, a tenth of that in- 
come is immediately sacrificed, and the 
dividend in violation of the faith of the 
parliament and the nation, diminished one 
tenth by the intervention of government. 
6. ‘* Because the operation of this bill 
is not confined to a definite period of time, 
but by the most wanton violation of jus- 
tice, remains in force till a certain sum is 
produced; thus extracting from the ho- 
nest the deficiencies which may have been 
occasioned by accidental circumstances, 
by the designs or the distress of indivi- 
duals, by the favour or the neglect of the 
collectors. 
(Signed) “ Hottanp, 
‘© Oxrorp & MortTIMER.” 


King’s Message respecting the calling 
out of the Supplementary Militia.) Mr. 
Secretary Dundas presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 


«© GrorGE R. 

«¢ His Majesty thinks abe oes to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that his majesty 
has received various advices of prepara- 
tions made, and measures taken, in France, 
apparently in pursuance of the design, 
openly and repeatedly professed, of at- 
tempting the invasion of these kingdoms. 

“‘ His majesty is firmly persuaded that, 
by the zeal, courage, and exertion, of his 
subjects, struggling for whatever is most 
dear to them, such an enterprise, if at- 
tempted, will terminate in the confusion 
and ruin of those who may be engaged in 
it: but his majesty, in his anxious con- 
cern for the safety and welfare of his 
faithful people, feels it incumbent on him 
to omit no suitable precaution which may 
contribute to their defence at so impor- 
tant a conjuncture. His majesty, there- 
fore, in pursuance of the act, passed in 
the last session of parliament, for provid- 
ing for the augmentation of the militia, 
has thought it right to make this commu- 
nication to the House of Commons, tothe 
end that his majesty may cause the said 
militia, or such part thereof as he shall 
think necessary, to be drawn out and em- 
bodied, and to march as occasion shall 
require. G. R.” 

Resolved, nem. con. “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, to 
scturn his majesty our dutiful thanks for 
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Ce eee to this House, 
that he received various advices of 
ie eben made, and measures taken, 
in France, apparently in pursuance of the 
design, openly and repeatedly professed, 
of attempting the invasion of these king- 
doms. 

‘‘ To assure his majesty, that he may 
rely on the continued and decided support 
of this House, in this important conjunc- 
ture; and that we are firmly persuaded 
that the zeal and courage of his faithful 
subjects, struggling for all that is most 
dear to them, will be vigorously exerted 
in repelling every insult, and will, under 
the blessing of Providence, be effectual 
for disappointing the ambitious and ex- 
travagant designs of the enemy, and turn- 
ing them to the confusion of those who 
may be engaged in them.” 


King’s Message for granting Annuities 
to Lords Duncan and St. Vincent.] Feb. 
9. Mr. Pitt presented the following Mes- 
suge from his Majesty : 

‘‘Georce R. 

‘‘ His Majesty having taken into his 
royal consideration the eminent and signal 
service performed by Adam Viscount 
Duncan, one of the admirals of the blue, 
on the coast of Holland, in an engage- 
ment, in the month of October last, with 
a Dutch fleet under the command of ad- 
miral De Winter, not only highly honour- 
able to himself, but greatly beneficial to 
his majesty’s kingdoms; and being de- 
sirous to bestow upon the said Adam vis-: 
count Duncan some considerable and 
lasting mark of his royal favour, as a tes- 
timony of his majesty’s approbation of 
the said service, and for this purpose to 
give and grant unto the said Adam viscount 
Duncan, and to the two next succeeding 
heirs male of the body of the said Adam 
viscount Duncan, to whom the title of vis- 
count Duncan shall descend, for and 
during their lives, anett annuity of 2,000/. 
per annum; but his majesty not having it 
in his power to grant an annuity to that 
amount, or to extend the effect of the 
said grant beyond the term of: his own 
life, recommends it to his faithful Com- 
mons to consider of a proper method of 
enabling his majesty to grant the same, 
and of extending, securing, and settling, 
such annuity to the said Adam viscount 
Duncan, and to the two next persons on 
whom the title of viscount Duncan shall 
descend, in such manner as shall be 
thought most effectual, -for the benefit of 
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the said Adam viscount Duncan, and his 
family. G. R.” 


Feb. 13. Mr. Pitt presented the fol-. 


lowing Message from his Majesty : 
‘“< GrorGE R 

‘* His Majesty having taken into his 
royal consideration the eminent and signal 
service performed by John earl Saint Vin- 
cent, one of the admirals of the blue, off 
Cape Saint Vincent, on the coast of Por- 
tugal, in an engagement, in the month of 
February last, with a Spanish fleet under 
the command of Don Josef de Cordova, 
not only highly honourable to himself, 
but greatly beneficial to his majesty’s 
kingdoms ; and being desirous to bestow 
upon the said John earl Saint Vincent 
some considerable and lasting mark of his 
royal favour, as a testimony of his ma- 
jesty’s approbation of the said service, and 
for this purpose to give and grant unto 
the said John earl Saint Vincent, and to 
the two next succeeding heirs male of the 
body of the said John earl Saint Vincent, 
to whom the title of earl Saint Vincent 
shall descend, for and during their lives, a 
nett annuity of 2,000/. per annum; but 
his majesty not having it in his power to 
grant an annuity to that amount, or to 
extend the effect of the said grant beyond 
the term of his own life, recommends it 
to his faithful Commons to consider of a 
proper method of enabling his majesty to 
grant the same, and of extending, secur- 
ing, and settling, such annuity to the said 
John earl Saint Vincent, and to the two 
next persons on whom the title of earl 
Saint Vincent shall descend, in such man- 
ner as shall be thought most effectual, for 
the benefit of the said John earl Saint 
Vincent and his family. G. R.” 


Feb. 14. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the said Messages, in which it 
was resolved, after some conversation, 
gem. con. 1. * That the annual sum of 
2,000/. be granted to his majesty, out of 
the consolidated fund, to commence from 
the 14th of February, 1797, and be settled 
in the most beneficial manner upon the 
present ear] Saint Vincent, and the two 
next succeeding heirs male of the body 
of the said cal Saint Vincent, to whom 
the title of earl Saint Vincent shall de- 
scend. 

2. “ That the annual sum of 2,000. be 
granted to his majesty, out of the conso- 
lidated fund, to commence from the 11th 
of Octeber, 1797, and be settled in the 
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most beneficial manner upon the present 
viscount Duncan, and the two next suc- 
ceeding heirs male of the body of the said 
viscount Duncan, to whom the title of 
viscount Duncan shall descend.” 


Esten’s Divorce Bill.} March 2. On 
the motion for the second reading of the 
bill for granting a Divorce between Mr. 
Esten and Harriot his wife, 

Lord Auckland called the attention of 
their Jordships to the circumstances under 
which the application was made, and 
which, in his opinion, were of such a 
nature, that admitting every allegation of 
the Bill to be proved, he would erases 
give his negative to any farther proceed- 
ing. He was not prepared to assert that 
the circumstances were such as to imply 
actual collusion between the parties, but 
they at least afforded grounds of suspicion, 
and seemed to place the petitioner in a 
predicament not to be entitled to the spe- 
cial interposition of the legislature, to re- 
lieve him from consequences which his 
own conduct seemed to have facilitated. 
The petitioner was married in 1784. 
Some years afterwards he was obliged to 
abscond, and left his wife under an equi- 
vocal kind of protection at the Dublin 
theatre, and under articles of separation 
between them. He had learnt the al- 
leged adultery in 1794, and had brought 
his action in the courts of law in Hilary 
Term 1797. On the whole, the case was 
such as that House could not entertain. 
It was better adapted to the proceedings 
for divorces before the municipality of 
Paris. [A loud cry of “ Hear, hear!” 
from the bishop of Rochester and others. ] 
He was happy to remark that his obser- 
vation engaged the attention of the right 
reverend bench. It certainly was an 
awful moment, in which it became that 
House to be particularly on its guard 
against the encouragement in any shape 
or form, of any circumstance whatever 
tending to the French immoralities. In 
his cool and deliberate opinion, those im- 
moralities were the most dangerous mode 
of attack that the enemy could make. 
He dreaded them more than any other 
kind of invasion, whatsoever menaces 
might precede it, or whatsoever shape it 
might assume. He was not certain whe- 
ther the forms of the House would allow 
him to oppose the introduction of coun- 
sel; but, should they permit counsel to 
be heard, it was his intention afterwards 
to move for the rejection of the Bill. 
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The Duke of Athol perfectly coincided 
in the sentiments just delivered by the 
noble lord, and if he had any thing farther 
to observe, it would be to op the in- 
troduction of ceunsel, so strongly did his 
mind revolt at the manner and nature of 
the application. Such a determination 
on the part of their lordships would 
strongly mark their opinion of the case, 
and operate with the salutary force of a 
striking example. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
whatever might be their lordships opinion 
of the case, and whatever points of mora- 
lity it was likely to affect, yet it would be 
in this, as well as in every other case, the 
regular course of proceeding to hear 
counsel upon a petition. It afterwards 
remained with their lordships to adopt 
such a decision as in their wisdom and 
justice they should deem meet. 

The Bishop of Durham said, that were 
it not for the deference he felt for the 
high authority of the learned lord, he 
should have been disposed in the first in- 
stance to oppose any farther proceeding 
in the case. A remark made by a noble 
lard, was undoubtedly of a nature to arrest 
the attention of the House, viz. the evil 
that must attend the introduction of 
French morality into these kingdoms. 
The French rulers, while they despaired 
of making any impression on us by the 
force of arms, attempted a more subtle 
and alarming warfare, by endeavouring to 
enforce the influence of their example, 
in order to taint and undermine the 
morals of our ingenuous youth. They 
sent amongst us a number of female 
dancers, who, by the allurement of the 
most indecent attitudes, and most wanton 
theatrical exhibitions, succeeded but too 
effectually in loosening and corrupting 
the moral feelings of the people; and, in- 
deed, if common report might be relied 
upon, the indecency of those appearances 
far out-shamed any thing of a similar na- 
ture that had ever been exhibited—he 
would not say, on any Christian theatre, 
but even upon the more licentious theatres 
of Athens and of Rome. If their lord- 
ships did but seriously attend to the sad 
consequences that must result from the 
exhibition of such spectacles before the 
eyes of their wives and daughters, while 
they also felt that it was now in their 
power to apply the remedy, they would 
doubtless feel the necessity of arresting 
in limine, not on the progress of such 
scandalous immorality, but also of pre- 
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venting it for the future; and indeed, un- 
less an immediate stop were put to it, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that the 
malignant influence of such contaminating 
example must finally corrupt both sexes, 
and their lordships time would hencefor- 
ward be wholly engrossed by cases of di- 
vorce. Twenty years had now elapsed 
since he had made a fruitless effort to 
check the growth of divorces. In that 
House he had indeed been successful ; 
his endeavours, however, had been frus- 
trated in another quarter. But the evil 
had since increased to such an alarming 
pitch, that, notwithstanding the influence 
of the learned lord who presided over 
that House, and in spite of the truly me- 
ritorious exertions of another learned lord 
(Kenyon) to check the growth of this 
particular species of immorality, its pro- 
gress and corrupting influence a 

to be undiminished. Such, therefore, was 
his conviction of the necessity of applying 
some effectual remedy to this evil, that, 
should no noble or learned lord undertake 
the task, however unequal he should prove 
to its performance, he would assuredly take 
the first opportunity of moving, * That 
an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, praying that his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to prohibit the exhi- 
bition of those indecent spectacles, and 
to order those who performed in them to 
be sent out of the country.” 

Mr. Dallas then appeared as counsel for 
Mr. Esten, and stated the case. Evidence 
was called to prove the marriage, the 
adultery, &c. and the reluctance with 
which Mr. Esten had subscribed the ar- 
ticles of separation ; and his letters were 
produced to prove his intention of re- 
uniting himself to his wife on his return 

: from St. Domingo, previous to his know- 
ledge of her misconduct. The House 
being resumed, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that before 
they went into the committee, a noble 
lord had expressed himeelf in strong lan- 
guage against the present case, but, from 
the evidence mbick had since appeared, 
in terms not of too strong disapprobation. 
The articles of separation formed an insu- 
perable bar to any divorce, and the cir- 
cumstances of collusion which appeared 
in the case, rendered it the duty of the 
House to reject the application. On the 
motion for the second reading of the bill, 
therefore, he moved their lordships that tt 
be rejected. 

The bill was accordingly thrown out. 
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The Lord Chancellor again rose and 
said, that he was glad a noble lord had 
expressed his intention to bring forward 
some measure to prevent the frequency 
of applications for divorce, and he hoped 
he would persevere in his design. He 
hoped, too, that what a right reverend 
prelate had said would have its weight. 
_ Something certainly was necessary to be 
done by their lordships, as guardians of 
the public manners, to check the number 
of cases in which they were called upon 
to give their sanction to divorces. It was 
well known that divorce bills were now 
considered as little more than mere mat- 
ters of form. It was notorious, that cases 
occurred in which the grossest collusion 
existed between parties to procure these 
bills; and though this collusion was fla- 
grant to the world, their lordships, from 
the proof being perhaps, from the way the 
case was managed, unattainable, were 
compelled not to see what was so palpa- 
ble out of the House. This gross and 
scandalous abuse required to be remedied. 
Though sume more extensive measure 
might perhaps be necessary to go to the 
root of the evil, something might be done 
by their lordships in the way of regulation. 
It was a difficult matter to specify, with 
any degree of accuracy, in a legislative 
measure, how such a body as their lord- 
ships should act in every particular case 
of the kind that came before them; but 
there were some general rules which 
might precede the consideration of every 
case, and with which parties coming be- 
fore them might be obliged to comply. 
He should suggest, therefore, in the first 
place, that every party presenting a peti- 
tion to their lordships for a divorce, 
should be required to lay on the table, at 
the same time, a copy of the proceedings 
in the other cuurts, in order that it might 
be known how the cause had been con- 
ducted, and whether there were any cir- 
cumstances of collusion. It might like- 
wise be proper to call upon the party pre- 
senting a petition, to make oath to the 
truth of the facts set forth in it. If a man 
was acting fairly and honestly, it could be 
no hardship to call upon him to prove the 
truth of the assertion by an oath; and the 
House would be authorized to refuse the 
bill, unless the condition which they re- 
quired was observed. Though he was not 
at present prepared to say what effect 
erticles of separation ought to have in an 
application for divorce, it certainly was 
proper that their lordships should know, 
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and be able to weigh, the importance they 
would attach to the circumstance of the 
adultery being committed in a state of se- 
paration or of cohabitation. He would 
suggest, therefore, that parties should be 
called upon to state this point distinctly 
in the petition. He intended to reduce 
his suggestions into the form of resolu- 
tions, which should be laid on the table, 
and on some future day taken into consi- 
deration. 


Proceedings in the Lords against the 
Printer and Proprictor of the Morning 
Chronicle, for @ Breach of Privilege.] 
March 21. Lord Minto rose to make 
a complaint of a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Morning Chronicle of the 
19th of March, highly reflecting upon 
the honour of this House. The said pa- 
ragraph was read by the clerk, as follows : 

‘‘ The House of Lords must now be 
admitted to be highly important as a po- 
litical assembly, notwithstanding it has of 
late appeared to be nothing more than a 
chamber where the minister’s edicts are re- 

istered for form’s sake. Some of their 
ordships are determined to vindicate their 
importance. It is there that the dresses 
of the Opera dancers are regulated! One 
of the Roman Emperors recommended 
to the senate, when they were good for 
nothing else, to discuss what was the best 
sauce for a turbot. To regulate the 
length of a petticoat is a much more gen- 
tee ial el 

Then William Probat was called in and 
sworn, and the said paper being shown to 
him, he acquainted the House that he 
bought the said paper at the house of 
John Lambert and James Perry, No. 5, 
Exeter Street, Strand. 

Resolved, ‘‘ That the said paper is a 
gross and scandalous libel upon this 
House, and in breach of the privileges 
thereof.” 

Ordered, “' That the gentleman usher 
of the Black Rod, attending this House, 
do forthwith attach the bodies of the said 
John Lambert and James Perry, and 
bring them in safe custody to the bar of 
this House to-morrow, to answer for their 
offence.” 


March 22. The gentleman usher of 
the Black Rod informed the House that 
John Lambert and James Perry had sur- 
rendered themselves, and were now in 
his custody. Being called to the bar, 
the proceedings of the House regarding 
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them were read by the clerk. 
were severally asked what they had to 
say in their deience. Mr. Lambert ex- 
pressed his sorrow that he had uninten- 
tienally inserted the paragraph that had 
offended the House. Mr. Perry said, he 
was sensible that it was no justitication of 
@ gross and scandalous libel, that the 
article published in a newspaper was in- 
serted without the knowledge of the pro- 

rietor; but as it was of the essence of a 
breach of privilege, that evil intention 
should be proved, when he declared his 
utter ignorance of the paragraph until 
complaint was justly made of it, he trusted 
he might hope for that clemency which 
was the characteristic of the dignified and 
moral justice of their lordships.—They 
were then directed to withdraw. 

Lord Minto then said, that the subject 
on which he rose was one that must strike 
all their lordships with the same horror 
which he felt. The paragraph complained 
of was an attempt to wound the constitu- 
tion, by destroying the dignity of that 
House. It was an attempt by squibs and 
jests to render the House ridiculous, to 
represent it as useless, and to strike at its 
very existence. Although their lordships 
might pass over attacks upon them as in- 
dividuals, they could not allow the para- 
graph now under consideration to pass 
unnoticed... It was not a question upon 
which they should permit their humanity 
or liberality to interfere. They were trus- 
tees for the public; and as such, they 
were called upon to act. The offence of 
the prisoners was not confined to this par- 
ticular paragraph. Upon taking a review 
of the conduct of the Morning Chronicle, 
he found it had invariably praised the 
enemies of the country. He then moved 
‘That John Lambert and James Perry 
having presumed to print and publish a 
libel on this House, in the Morning 
Chronicle of Monday, March 19, 1798, 
are guilty of a high breach of the privi- 
leges of this House.—That the said John 
Lambert and James Perry do, for their 
said offence, pay a fine to his majesty of 
50 pounds each, and that they be com- 
mitted prisoners to Newgate for the space 
of three months, and until they pay the 
said fine.” 

The Earl of Derby considered the 
punishment as too severe. Mr. Lambert, 
the printer, had declared that he had 
unintentionally inserted the paragraph, 
and Mr. Perry, that he was entirely ig- 
norant of it. He said, he knew Mr. Perry 
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He had ida heard him, in all 
companies and at all times, express the 
utmost reverence for the constitution ; 
and he was sure he never employed his 
pen or his paper to undermine either its 
civil or religious establishments. The 
Morning Chronicle was distinguished by its 
regard to the decencies of private life, by 
its disdain of all scandal on individuals, 
and those licentious personalities by which 
the peace of families was disturbed. He 
thought that a more lenient correction 
for this single offence would be more be- 
coming the dignity of that House; and 
should move to leave out “ three months,” 
and insert ** one month.” 

The Duke of Bedford joined the earl 
of Derby in thinking the resolution too 
severe. He said, he also was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Perry, and had ever 
found him inviolably attached to the 
genuine principles of the British constitu- 
tion. The noble duke bore testimony to 
the decorum with which the Morning 
Chronicle was uniformly conducted. It 
was the constant, zealous, and active 
enemy to the violation of rational freedom, 
wherever the outrage might be committed. 
Accordingly, throughout the whole of 
the Franch revolution, Mr. Perry’s lan- 
guage had been discriminate, and his con- 
duct uniform. He had applauded the 
first reforms, by which the condition of 
the people of France was to be improved : 
he had constantly spoken with horror of 
the massacres and violation of all principle, 
which had so frequently disgraced its pro- 
gress; and in the very paper in which the 
offensive paragraph was inserted, the most 
marked indignation was expressed at the 
unprovoked aggression of the French on 
the people of Switzerland. The duke 
concluded, after ordering the precedents 
of the commitment of Mr. Woodfall in 
1770, and of George Edmonds in 1770, to 
be read (in both of which the punish- 
ment was one month's imprisonment, and 
a fine of 100/.), with supporting the 
amendment. 

Lord Sydney said, the Morning Chro- 
nicle was a scandalous paper, which he 
would not suffer to come into his house. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that the 
matter was in his mind too trivial for their 
lordships’ notice. It was a paragraph of 
mere levity, and with some wit. He did 
not know Mr. Perry personally, but he 
had ever read his paper with satisfaction. 

Lord Grenville vindicated the modera- 
tion of the House on the present occasion. 
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The question was put, whether three 
months shall stand part of the said mo- 
tion: Contents, 69; Not-Contents, 11. The 
House then ordered Mr. Perry and Mr. 
Lambert to be committed accordingly. 


Debate on the Duke of Bedford's Motion 
Jor an Address to his Majesty to Change 
his Ministers.) The order of the day 
being read, 

The Duke of Bedford rose, and spoke 
as follows:—My Lords; It will not re- 
quire much detail of facts, or a great deal 
of argument, to prove that, in the career 
which they have pursued, the present 
ministers have been uniformly supported 
by your implicit confidence, and wholly 
uncontrolled by your interference. If, 
then, I shall be able to show that, not- 
withstanding all the confidence they have 
enjoyed, and all the means with which 
they have been entrusted, much, if not 
the whole of that calamitous state to which 
this country is reduced, is owing to the 
misconduct, and the incapacity of our 
rulers, your lordships will feel yourselves 
compelled to agree with me, that no hopes 
can be entertained that we can be rescued 
from our difficulties, by the continuance 
ofany efforts that they may attempt, and 
will feel yourselves called upon to vote for 
the motion I shall have the honour to 
submit to you. It willnot be impertinent 
again to remind you, that prior to the 
commencement of the war, ministers were 
charged by those who were friendly to 
peace, with pursuing that line of conduct, 
which infallibly led to hostilities, and that 
the war was the natural consequence of 
the policy upon which ministers had long 
acted. My object now is to show that 
the only chance of safety is in the removal 
‘of the men to whom they are to be as- 
cribed.— With whatever sentiments minis- 
ters may have been supposed to contem- 
plate the prospect of a war, and whatever 
means they may have employed to pre- 
vent it,’ yet it will be recollected that the 
declaration of war on the part of the 
French, excited their most lively joy. 
‘They, however, who thought that greater 
exertions ought to have been made to 
prevent a rupture with France, left no 
effort untried to put an end to the evils in 
which we had been involved. Remon- 
strances were made against the measures 
which ministers pursued. To these re- 
monstrances no answers were given. At 
the end of five years of war let me call 
the attention of the House to the situation 

[WOL. XXXIII.] 
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in which we stood at the commencement 
of the contest, and that which we now 
hold. The situation of the country at 
this time was not alone that of being 
deserted by every ally, and maintaining 
the contest singly; but that of being re- 
duced to a state of defence, without an 

prospect of success, or a hope of 4 termi- 
nation to the war. The country was also 


‘reduced in finance, and obliged to pay in- 


terest for a debt of about 160 millions. 
This was the sum which it was thought 
necessary to expend for the destruction 
of Jacobinism ; and, after all, the Jacobin 
rulers existed in France, and possessed 
more powers than ever theydid. Not- 
withstanding this debt, a fresh sum was to 
be borrowed, and an additional charge of 
nine millions and an half annually was te 
be laid on the country ; a sum greater than 
what the whole interest of the debt 
amounted to at the end of the American 
war. Could any person think of that 
minister who thus charged the count 

with more than all his predecessors ha 

done, without feeling that some other 
ought to be put in his place? If it was con- 
tended that ministers were free from any 
blame, it surely could not be denied that 
every thing of which ney had the manage- 
ment was miserably conducted. We began 
the war in conjunction with the greatest 
confederacy ever known in Europe, and we 
are now without a single ally but Portugal. 
What hope of success have we in pro- 
tracted war? What prospect have we of 
its termination? The permanent debt of 
the nation has been doubled in tbe short 
space of five years. Can you think, then, 
that no blame can attach to the men who 
have squandered so profusely the resources 
of the nation without fruit or advantage ? 
—While we contemplate from without a 
situation of affairs so afflicting, there is 
nothing in our internal state to afford us 
a consolation. While our burthens have 
increased our privileges h@ve been ab- 
ridged. We are now living under laws 
which are hostile to the best principles 
which our ancestors laboured to establish. 
But there is another topic which this re- 
view suggests, on which I know not how 
to speak. Consider the situation of Ire- 
land at the present moment. It has been 
said that you ought not to interfere in the 
affairs of Ireland. But do not the minis- 
ters of this country interfere in the affairs 
ofIreland? Do they not, by the system 
which they pursue, alienate from you the 
affections of the sister kingdom. My 
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lords, were I to enter into a detail of the 
atrocities which have been committed in 
Ireland, the picture would appal the 
stoutcst heart. It could be proved that 
the most shocking cruelties have beep 
erpetrated; but what could be expected 
if men, kept in strict discipline, were all 
at once allowed to give loose to their fury 
and their passions. | | 
_ Ministers have been often warned of the 
mischiefs with which their measures were 
pregnant. They have laughed at all ad- 
vice, and have persevered in their own 
system with an obstinacy equalled only 
by the calamities which it has produced. 
But it may be said their intention was 
Site Admitting that this were the case, 
how has it happened that every act they 
have performed has tended not to raise 
and to exalt, but to disgrace, and to de- 
grade the country. Perhaps it may be 
contended, that they are the only men 
qualified for the stations they occupy. 
They may arrogantly maintain that they 
are the only men whose loyalty and integ- 
rity are beyond doubt. 1 will be bold to 
assert, however, that in this and the other 
House of parliament there is a sufficient 
number of men of great talents, fair cha- 
racter, and tried loyalty, to forma cabinct 
capable of conducting the affairs of the 
country with ability and success. We 
have said, and still maintain, that a re- 
form in parliament is necessary to infuse 
new vigour into the constitution, to con- 
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abuses, and teach the people to believe 
that they have no alternative but to choose 
betwecn the present ministers and those 
with whom I act, I should consider that 
attendance as not only nugatory but mis- 
chievous. If such, however, be the alter- 
native which ministers choose to hold out, 
it becomes our duty to prove that the 
calumny is ill-founded. By withdrawing 
the attention of the country from us, and 
fixing it upon ministers, we are desirous 
that they should reflect that no evil can 
be greater than the continuance of the 
present ministers in office. Then they 
will find men able to conduct their 
affairs; men fitted to conciliate Ireland, 
and to obtain peace. When we hold a 
reform in parliament to be necessary, we 
know that this measure is unfavourably 
received by the majority. We are con- 
vinced, however, that without this the 
country can never be placed upon a good 
footing. We stand pledged to take no 
share in any administration, in which this 
is not a leading object. In saying this, 
however, I am ready to confess that there 
are some measures which appear to me to 
be more immediately necessary than par- 
liamentary reform—a peace with France, 
the conciliation of Ireland with the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation, and parlia- 
mentary reform in that country. With 
these sentiments I declare, that I will never 
make one of any administration with which 
rarliamentary reform is not a leading ob- 


trol the over-grown influence of the{ ject. This I say merely in answer to the 


crown, to check 


the power of the aristo- | charge of being a candidate for office, for 


cracy, to check that enormous influence ; I should be ashamed to talk of myself as 


which the minister has derived by the | fit for any office in any other view. 


Upon 


creation of peers, when peers are sent! this subject I likewise declare, that the 


into this House by dozens.—After the | specific plan of parliamentary reform 
severe punishment which has this night! posed last year in another place 


been inflicted upon the proprietor and 
printer of a newspaper, it may not be 
unfair to complain of the foul calum- 
nies which are heaped upon me and my 
friends by the underlings of govern- 
ment. The basest aspersions are lavished 
upon all who venture to dissent from the 
measures of ministers.) We have been 
charged with being hostile to the consti- 
tution. It may be said that we ought not 
to regard these calumnies, and ought to 
persevere in doing our duty. It becomes 
a question, however, what is our duty? 
Such despicable calumnics certainly ought 
to be treated with contempt. If, however, 
instead of resisting the encroachments of 
the minister, our attendance in parliament 
has no other cilect but to sanction his 
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Grey) has my concurrence. But the 
calumniators to whom I have alluded, 
have also dared to insinuate that I am not 
averse to the success of the French in 
their designs against this country. Much 
as I despise the authors of these attacks I 
think it necessary to repel calumnies so 
gross. I cannot help considering it as a 
disadvantage to’ this country to hold out 
to the enemy that on Janding here they 
would find supporters. Yet such are the 
falschoods which these calumniators assert ; 
such are the incans_ by which they encou- 
race the French to make the attempt. 
Alter they have by their own lies induced 
the enemy to judge unfavourably of the 
temper of the people here, they turn round 
and ascribe tous those impressions of the 
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enemy which they have occasioned. But 
in case of invasion, who would be the 
men from whom the Directory might flat- 
ter themselves with assistance ? Would it 
not be from those mean sycophants of 
power who readily and servilely follow 
every change, who have sagan been 
the creatures of every one in authority, 
and whose loyalty is, 

—* the blind instinct that crouches to the rod, 
And licks the foot that treads it in the dust.” 
Every man in the country must know 
that if the French were to succeed, we 
should be the most degraded and absolute 
slaves that ever existed. No man can 
believe that those who oppose adminis- 
tration could for a moment abet the 
designs of an invading enemy. What, 
then, can we think of ministers, when we 
see them encouraging these base calum- 
nies? What shall we think, when we sce 
them holding out a person whom no man 
can suspect of disloyalty to his sovereign, 
or treachery to his country, as unfit to be 
trusted with arms for their defence. For 
my own part, though I never will contri- 
bute to preserve ministers in office, I will 
exert every cffort in repelling inva- 
sion from our coasts. I shall wait only my 
sovereign’s command to take arms to de- 
fend my country, anxious to be placed in 
the foremost ranks, in the post of danger, 
and in the hottest of the battle. Though 
I conceive there can be no more decided 
enemy to his king and country than the 
present ministers, I should suspend all 
difference of opinion till the hostile attack 
was repelled. If I returned safe, I should 
return with the same detestation of his 
conduct, and vow cternal enmity to his 
system. If ever I contract any alliance 
with any administration upon any other 
basis but that which I have described ; or 
join any set of men upon public principles 
different from those I have professed— 
may the bitterest execrations of mankind 
be my portion, the just indignation of my 
country pursue me, and may my Creator 
po down his curses on my apostate 

ead !—The noble duke then moved, 

‘© That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his majesty, most humbly to repre- 
sent, that, from the commencement of the 
war, to the present moment, his majesty’s 
ministers have had all the advantages that 
could be derived from the entire .confi- 
dence and support of parliament; that 
this confidence and support have given 
them the unlimited command and disposal 
of the power and revenue of these king- 
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doms:—that profusely furnished with 
means to obtain success, the councils 
which have had the direction of this 
power, and the application of these re- 
sources, have been attended with no effect 
but to exalt France to her present formi- 
dable greatness, and in the same propor- 
tion to impair the relative situation of 
Great Britain, to expose her, with reduced 
strength and diminished resources, to all 
those dangers which it was alleged could 
be averted only by an early and success- 
ful combination to resist the principles, 
as well as the power, of the French go- 
vernment; and after an unavailing ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, to compel 
his majesty’s ministers to open a negotia- 
tion for peace by a total dercliction of all 
the principles on which the war was said 
to be unavoidable, and by submitting to 
abandon those safeguards and defences — 
which, in the early periods of hostilities, 
were insisted on as absolutely indispen- 
sable to the security of these kingdoms. 

“ That without looking back to the 
causes of war, or inquiring whether it 
might, or might not, have been avoided, 
charges which may hereafter be brought 
against those persons who originally ad- 
vised his majesty not to acknowledge the 
Republic of France, nor to listen to any 
terms of accommodation, we think it our 
duty humbly to lay before his majesty the 
situation in which we are now placed. 

‘¢ We are awed by the result of the war 
itself, and astonished at the conclusion 
drawn from it by his majesty’s ministers, 
who with all the means of vigorous at- 
tack have reduccd us to a state of preca- 
rious defence, yet still have the confi- 
dence to assert, that in the same councils, 
which have proved so incompetent in 
prosperity to direct with advantage the 
afkuirs of the nation, the best means are 
to be found of relicf and security in our 
present difficulty and distress, and that we 
are still to look to them alone for the 
attainment of a safe and honourable peace. 

“That this House and every member 
of it, is ready to provide for a vigorous 
defence of the country, and will not 
shrink from any personal difliculty or dan- 
ger that may attend the performance of 
this duty—that whatever differences may 
exist with regard to the principles and 
policy of our internal government, we are 
determined and unanimous in our resolu- 
tion to resist all foreign interference. But 
instructed as we are by a long series of 
events, and corrected by experience, we 
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are bound by our duty, and compelled by | 
necessity, to submit to his majesty our 
humble opinion, that the situation of the 
country is too critical, and the dangers 
that surround it are too serious to admit 
of any farther trial of the same councils 
which have constantly failed, or of the 
same persons for whose continuance in 
office, notwithstanding the heavy and 
unanswered charges which have been 
brought against them, even themselves 
have nothing to plead but a feeble una- 
vailing rectitude of intention, constantly 
overpowered by the superior policy and 
vigour of the enemy, or a pretended ap- 
prehension equally false and malignant of 
the designs and principles of those whom 
his majesty might appoint to succeed 
them in the administration of public 
affairs: as ifin the present cabinet were 
‘to be found the only efficient persons 
whose loyalty and attachment to the con- 
stitutioh were free from all suspicion and 
doubt. 

‘‘ That, lamenting as we do, the failure 
of the late negotiations for peace, we be- | 
seech his majesty seriously to reflect, 
whether, when conducted by his present 
ministers, there could be any reasonable 
hope of their success. We have not for- 
gotten their haughty and supercilious 
rejection of all offers of accommodation 
previous to the commencement of hostili- 
ties, and wetoo well remember the terms of. 
inveterate and irreconcileable enmity on 
which the contest was placed at the outset, 
and on which it has ever since been con- 
ducted to hope for any conciliatory disposi- 
tion between theenemy and the original ad- 
‘visers of the war—we cannot be surprised 
that any overture which may now be made 
by his majesty’s ministers, after having 
wilfully neglected or insolently refused 
every favourable opportunity of negotia- 
tion, should be received as an acknow- 
ledgment of weakness and distress, rather 
than as a proof of a sinccre disposition to 
peace. 

‘¢ Further to represent to his majesty, 
that the situation of the country is in all 
respects pregnant with dangers unknown 
at any former period, our domestic dis- 
tress is great and is hourly increasing; the 

rinciples of our free constitution have 

een violated, and some of the most 
essential securities of our liberties des- 
‘troyed; the connexion with our sister 
_kingdom is threatened with dissolution, 
and all the foundations of our importance 
ond power in Europe are rendered preca- 
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rious and uncertain. To extricate us 
from such difficulties requires much for- 
titude and wisdom ; for these qualities we 
cannot look to his majesty’s present ad- 
visers ; under them we cannot hope for a 
successful prosecution of the war, still 
less for the conclusion of a secure and 
equitable peace. 

‘¢ We, therefore, submit this our hume 
ble representation to his majesty, trusting 
that his majesty will see, as we do, the 
urgent and indispensable necessity of em- 
ploying other persons, and of adopting 
other councils.” 

ue motion having been from the woole 
sack, 

Lord Boringdon said, that the propo- 
sition brought forward by the nuble duke 
was of a most plain and simple nature, at 
the same time that he thought it of the 


utmost importance, for upon their lord- 


ships rejection or adoption of it depended 
the independence of the country, and the 
existence of the constitution. He must 
therefore enter his protest against the adop- 
tion ofa measure which appeared pregnant 
with such serious calamity. It might not be 
unworthy of remark, that the noble duke 
throughout his observations upon the pre- 
sent situation of this country, had wholly 
abstained from speaking of it as with res- 
pect to the other powers of Europe; he 
had left their lordships wholly in the dark 
as to the state of their prosperity and vi- 
gour; he had made no comparison be- 
tween them and us, and might therefore 
be fairly considered as having given the 
House a very incomplete and inadequate 
idea of the real situation of this country, 
estimated as that situation always had 
been, and always in reason must be, by 
the consideration of its relation to the 
other powers of Europe. It was not to 
be supposed that the omission was alto- 
gether the effect of inadvertertence. It 
was impossible for the House to be ig- 
norant that such a disquisition must have 
had the infallible effect of raising in their 
minds an honest pride at the superiority 
of our own situation, and at the dignified 
station which we held in the eyes of all 
those who looked with horror to the do- 
minion of foreign tyranny; and to whom 
religion, liberty, and law were still objects 
of veneration and love. Had the noble 
duke stated the situation of the Batavian 
republic, of the Spanish monarchy, or of 
the neutral maritime powesr, or he 
talked of the tranquillity of Italy or Swit- 
zerland, or had he expatiated on the hap- 
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iness enjoyed even in the French repub- 
fic, it was impossible for him not to have 
known, that eiheler to such topics 
would have had the effect of raising the 
general opinion in which the House and 
the public held those ministers, who, 
amid such a general wreck of empires, 
had by their talents been able to preserve 
to this state a degree of vigour and pros- 
perity, which in no former period had 
ever been exceeded. If such a sum as 
164 millions had been added to the public 
debt, together with all those other cala- 
mities which had been so eloquently, and 
he might add so carefully, enumerated by 
the noble duke, during a period of general 
tranquillity, in such case he should have 
considered the ministers under whose 
rule it had happened, not only weak and 
wicked, but the system pursued by them 
radically bad; but the contrary was the 
fact; that debt, and those calamities, light 
as they were when balanced with those 
experienced by other countries, had been 
the inevitable consequences of a war 
which had desolated the rest of Europe. 
The noble duke had professed his inten- 
tion of avoiding the consideration of the 
object of the war, yet he could not for- 
bear insinuating that we were the aggres- 
sors. But he was persuaded, whoever 
would refer to Mr. Harper’s American 
amphlet, would be fully convinced of the 
injustice of the assertion. The noble 
duke, though he had not positively made 
the assertion, yet had pretty clearly insi- 
nuated, that the restoration of monarchy 
in France was the object which England 
had in the war. This idea had never been 
brought forward in that House without 
meeting with an instant contradiction, 
and he trusted it never would be; it was 
an object no less contradictory to the ge- 
neral and implied law of nations, than it 
was abhorrent from the principles and 
feelings of the British nation. He would 
not deny that the restoration of monarchy 
in France might at one time have been 
considered as a means of peace, though 
he would deny that it had ever been con- 
sidered as the end of war. In consider- 
‘ing the restoration of monarchy in France, 
as a possible means of peace, and in tak- 
ing advantage of the power of the royalist 
party, we had acted according to just 
‘and sound policy at the time, and ac- 
cording to the general practice of civi- 
lized nations at war. Look to almost all 
the wars we had seen in Europe durin 
the course of the present century. Ha 
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not almost in every one of them the prin- 
ciple of a foreign nation at war taking 
advantage of opposite opinions and parties 
been acted upon and acknowledged ? Did 
Louis 14th on the one hand, and England 
and Austria on the other, take no pains 
to influence the minds of the Spaniards, 
and to secure their co-operation in the 
war which is commonly called the succes- 
sion war? Did not the same principle 
occur again as with regard to the powers 
which respectively supported the interests 
of Charles 7th and Francis 1st as emperor 
of Germany? Were the repeated suc- 
cours afforded by France to James 2d and 
his successors against this country ever con- 
sidered as contrary to the law of nations ? 
Be, however, all this as it might, he had 
very high authority for saying that the 
restoration of monarchy in France was 
not the object which England had in the 
war; he alluded to a no less authority than 
Tallien, who at the time that he enjoyed 
the highest consideration in France, and 
when he was actually invested with an 
important commission in that country, 
addressed a public paper to the French 
nation, telling them, that it was against 
France, and not against their republic that 
England was fighting, and that if France 
was to declare for a monarchy to-morrow, 
England would support the republic. This 
was plain and intelligible language, and 
could be supposed to mean nothing more 
or less than that it is not for or against this 
or that form of government in France that 
England will fight, but that it is against her 
gigantic and ambitious projects (under 
whatever form of government they may be 
attempted) that England ever will oppose 
herself. He trusted M. Tallien was right, 
and that England would ever resist to the 
utmost of her power, that inordinate sys- 
tem of dominion which had every where 
established itself on the nefarious and al- 
most undisguised abandonment of every 
principle which had hitherto been sup- 
posed to bind the actions of states or in- 
dividuals, With respect to the situation 
of Ireland, he was sorry it had been ad- 
verted to, without that strict delicacy 
which the subject demanded. Did the 
noble duke really believe that any system 
of conciliation would tranquillize Ireland ? 
Could it produce such an effect in men, 
who had avowed their determination to 
hear of nothing but what came from them- 
selves? No man could lay his hand on 
his heart and say, that any conciliation to 
such men would be attended with success. 
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The noble duke had used the strong ex- 
pression of the numberless atrocities com- 
mitted by the military in Ireland. For 
his part, he was much surprised at the 
assent with which accounts of such atro- 
cities were received in this country. A 
noble earl (the earl of Moira), who was 
not in his place, had, a few months ago, 
favoured their lordships with a long speech 
upon this subject. The House must have 
been then aware how assiduous the noble 
earl must have been in collecting the 
instances which he at that time brought 
forward ; but notwithstanding his assiduity, 
it had since turned out that he had been 
extremely mistaken in some of his prin- 
cipal cases. With regard to conciliation 
itself, nobody could be more friendly to 
it than he was, but, he thought, that if 
the Irish legislature were now to adopt the 
two measures which were commonly 
comprehended under the term concilia- 
tion, no possible good could result from 
it.—After three months notice the noble 
duke had proposed to the House to address 
his majesty to remove from his councils 
those who at present presided over them. 
In doing this, he called upon their lord- 
ships to obliterate from their memories the 
recollection of all the former services of 
those ministers; to forget that to them this 
country was indebted for the advantageous 
commercial treaty with France, in 1788; 
that it was to them we owed the improve- 
ments which the jurisprudence of the 
country had derived from the powers given 
to juries, and from the decision of the 
question respecting the abatement of im- 
peachments; that to their exertions and 
abilities we were indcbted for the intro- 
duction of that admirable system of fi- 
nance which had raised the public funds, 
previous to the vear 1793, to the extra- 
ordinary pitch at which they had arrived : 
a system which, by its operation since 
that period, had preserved the national in- 
dependence of the country, strengthened 
its commerce, aud secured its freedom. 
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“ Actum, inquit, nihil est, nisi Peno milite 
portas 7 

Frangimus, est media vexillum pono Suburrf.” 
For himself, he never entertained the idea 
that the existence of the British consti- 
tution depended on any one man, or on any 
adeabaed set of men; but this he did be- 
leve, that under the present circum- 
stances, the existence of that constitution 
would be highly endangered by the com- 
mittal of the executive government to 
men, whose ideas of parliamentary reform, 
and whose supposed connexion with aff- 
liated societies, must necessarily have the 
effect of weakening our means of national 
defence, and of creating and inciting spe- 
culation and disunion throughout every 
part of the kingdom.—Their fovilehips: he 
said, were wholly unacquainted with the 
system on which this new government 
would act. Several of the persons most 
likely to compose it had virtually declared 
the House of Commons to be no longer 
the representatives of the people. Would 
they condescend to resume their seats in 
that assembly ; and would the first acts of 
their government be proposed to the con- 
sideration of parliament, or ushered into 
the world through any other channel? In 
short, their lordships were wholly ignorant 
what might be their plans and intentions ; 
they knew not how far in their desire of 
obtaining a nominal peace with France, 
they might intend to humble this country 
at the feet of that power; they knew not 
how far they might wish to extend the 
reformation of parliament (since of the 
ninety-five who voted for that measure 
last ycar, it was notorious that many of 
them differed most materially from each 
other), and they knew not (but here in- 
deed, he observed, the ignorance was 
common to the other side of the House 
also), how far they might be carried bee 
yond their intentions in the prosecution 
of this favourite object of radical reform. 

Lord Holland said:—My lords; If it 
were possible for me to be surprised at 


This was not all: the noble duke had ‘ any thing that comes from those noble 
called upon the House to do this, at a | lords who espouse the cause of his ma- 
period when the suspension of the powers , jesty’s ministers, [ must be astonished at 
of government, even for a week, must be | some of the assertions of my noble friend 
of the most serious consequences—at a | wlio spoke last. That the country is in a 
time when a conspiracy existed against all | state of unpreccdented distress, is a pro- 
the old governments of the earth—at a | position which I thought till this night, no 
time when the power and the animosity of | man could have been hardy enough to 
the enemy were equally increased; when ; deny. Tome it appears that our cala- 
common spoils would not satisfy her ; | mitics are so great, that I am astonished 
when she was actually at our gates, when | how any one can be thoughtless or san- 
-her language was clear and decided guine enough to think, that there is the 
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smallest hope of a succcssful issue, parti- 
cularly under the administration of those 
whose rashness first brought the nation 
into the war, and whose impotence and 
incapacity have rendered that war more 
than any other shameful and disast?ous. 
The noble lord, though he boasts of the 
dignified state of this country as com- 
pared with others in Europe, admits, 
nevertheless, that the time is pregnant 
with danger. If, then, we do, stand in 
that perilous situation; if we are, as the 
noble lord says, threatened by a conspi- 
racy; if the enemy is at our gates; are 
we not ina situation which requires the 
assistance of men of talents, fortitude, and 
vigour; and which calls upon this House 
to withdraw their support from ministers, 
who have exhibited a total want of capa- 
city and vigour? It may scem strange, 
my lords, that I, who must be conscious 
of my own Inexperience and deficiency, 
should thus impeach the understandings 
of men who are allowed to have among 
them much talents. That they have ta- 
lents I readily admit ; but that those ta- 
lents are fitted for the present times, I 
take the liberty to deny ; 
“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 

~ Tempus eget.” 

Lofty declamation without energy; boast- 
ful eloquence without vigour; cunning 
without wisdom ; feeble efforts or tempo- 
rising expedients, will never rescue this 
country trom the dangers which press 
upon it from all parts.—On the origin of 
the war, I shall offer a few remarks, since 
they have been touched upon by the noble | 
baron who spoke last. The noble oe 
has denied that the restoration of monar- 
chy in France was the primary object of | 
the war, and has given the authority of 
Tallien, who, in a public paper, avowed | 
that it was not the republic, but France, 
against which England waged war. This, |! 
my lords, was at one time true, and at 
another false, just as it happened to suit ' 
the occasional views of ministers. Your ' 
lordships know what were the doctrines | 
which were laid down by a celebrated 
gentleman, now deceased, whose talents I 
admired, whose virtues I revered, and 
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Burke urged the necessity of overturning 
the republic, ministers thought that a pro- 
pe pretext and a fit opportunity to attack 

rance; and thus unhappily contrived to 
enlist every man in France, whether re- 
publican or loyalist, against them, and to 
inflame them against this country. By 
this confusion of principle, by the dupli- 
city of their conduct, and by the obvious 
treachery of their views, did the allies en- 
list not only the interests, but the natural 
vanity of France against them; so that 
every individual in that country felt it to 
be his principle and his duty to resist an 
infamous combination of princes, who com- 
menced the war by swindling, and ended 
it in blunders and disgrace. With views 
such as these the war commenced; Eng- 
land being at that time in a condition of 
unexampled prosperity. That all the ob- 
jects which government had in view, whe- 
ther those so ably enforced by Mr. Burke 
on one hand, or the indefinite views of the 
minister on the other, have completely 
failed, cannot be denied ; ncither can it be 
overlooked that France, at the commence- 
ment of the contest, had every imaginable 
difficulty to encounter. Have I not then, 
a right to say that this country, flourishing 
as it was, found it impossible to check the 
progress of France, crippled and depressed ; 
and is it not fair to presume, that such 
miscarriages, so uniformly happening to 
every plan of the ministers, can only be 
owing to their total want of tulents and 
capacity as statesmen? Am [I not jus- 
tificd in saying, that they have neither ta- 
lents, vigour, nor capacity, and ought to 
be dismissed in order to give place to men 
better qualified to govern the country ? 
«¢ But,” says a noble lord, * this would be 
ingratitude : this would be to dismiss men 
who have rendered great services to the 
country, and raised its finances to a state 
of unprecedented affluence and prosperity.” 
But, shall such a paltry evasion be deemed 
a justification of their having destroyed the 
finances of the country? Let ministers 
restore the finances even to the situation 
in which they stood at the period previous 
to their boasted services! Not only have 
they undone what they themselves did, 


whose memory I respect. I mcan Mr.' but allthat had been done before their 
Burke. That great man maintained that, | time. Are we to allow this in justification 
without the restoration of a monarchy of , of their misconduct? Are we, out of 
some form or other in I'rance, there was! gratitude fora small bencfit supposed to 
no security for Europe. My fords, it is to | be done in time of peace, to overlook the 
the confusion of those two doctrines that ; most unjustifiable misconduct of ministers, 


: 


We are to attribute all the errors and all 
the calamities of the war; for while Mr. | 


and devote the country to them and ruin 
in time of war ? 
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My lords, it is impossible but you must 
remember that, at the beginning of every 
session, the minister has said to parliament, 
*¢ There is your expenses for this year :” 
and that invariably the sum has been dou- 
bled before the end of the session. This 
is called “« an unforeseen accident.” Sub- 
sidies were unexpectedly found to be ne- 
cessary, and the ordinary mode of sup- 
ply was departed from. Those were as 
unlucky as all other parts of the minister’s 
era and here, too, they plead error. | 

ut can they say they were not cautioned | 
against those subsidies? Were there not 
men, eminent for virtue and talents, who | 
predicted at the time, that the subsidized | 
powers would desert the alliance, and that 
the resources of the nation would be squan- 
dered invain? Prussia, Austria, and Sar- 
dinia were subsidized to carry on the war. 
Holland did not desire ourinterference, and | 
all these powers carried on the war merely 
because this country persuaded them to 
carry it on. But happy would it have been 
for this country, if ministers, instead of 
subsidizing those powers to carry on the 
war, had allowed, or even subsidized them 
to make peace. When Sardinia, in re- 
‘turn for our subsidy, made a peace with 
France, it was ** an unforeseen accident.” 
Every failure of the ministers was ‘* an un- 
foreseen accident.” _ Indeed, they were 
the most unfortunate ministers in the mul- 
tiplicity of their unforeseen accidents that 
ever existed. A noble marquis (Lans- 
downe ), once said, that the allies, by their 
conduct, would establish a military repub- 
lic in the heart of Europe. And so it 
turned out. Was that an unforeseen ac- 
cident? No; not unforeseen. Admitting 
that it could be termed unfortunate, and 
that all the misconduct of the war could 
be considered as no worse than unfor- 
tunate, it does not alter the grounds of 
my noble friend’s motion ; for if the mea- 
sures of any particular set of men happen 
to be unfortunate, it is good and sufficient 
grounds for dismissing them, since very 
good or very.bad fortune have a very im- 
pressive effect on the minds of men. 

My lords, I shall now trouble you with 
a few observations on the very important 
subject of Ireland. A noble fori, in an- 
swer to my noble friend’s proposal for 
conciliation, has asked if any one will put 
his hand to his heart, and say that con- 
ciliation would produce the effect of tran- 
quillizing that country? I ask, will any 
one put his hand to his heart, and say that 
coercion will produce it? Can any one 
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point out a single instance of such an ef- 
fect having been produced by such means 
in such circumstances? Has the war with 
France, or has that with America, given 
reason to put any confidence in coercion ? 
My lords, I can put my hand to my heart, 


| and say, that I am persuaded his majesty’s 


present ministers cannot tranquillize that 
country even by conciliation. How can 
they conciliate whose concessions are al- 
ways known to be the concessions of 
weakness‘and of fear; who refuse to sup- 
plication what they grant to menace; who 
not only in the case of France, but even 
in that of the mutinies at Portsmouth and 
the Nore, and of the grants to Ireland, 
never conceded that which they had not 
before refused ; and who never granted, 
even to the Irish (the most generous 
people upon earth) any thing without 
struggle and resistance? And _ thus, 
my lords, the rulers of France argue of 
our ministers; and hence arises their re- 
luctance to make peace till they can 
exact from the fear and feebleness of 
administration that which they would de- 
spair of obtaining from any other set of 
men. When they observe in the political 
tactics here the nature of our minister, 
and his jealousy of the people, they natu- 
rally say, why does he ask for peace? Is 
it for the sake of peace in its true spirit ? 
No such thing. fs it because he thinks 
peace wise, or prudent, or just? No such 
thing ; but because he finds that the people 
are adverse to the war, anddemand a peace 
with a clamour which can only be ap- 
peased by holding out the pretext of ne- 
gotiation. And, speculating in this man- 
ner on the conduct of ministers, the Di- 
rectory withhold that peace, which, if an 

other men were our rulers, they would feel 
it to be their interest to grant. As to our 
negotiations, the first proposal made by 
ministers was, when Jourdan was at the 
head of a victorious army ; but that ended 
because the restoration of Belgium was 
made a sine gud non. In this case, the 
weakness of ministers appeared ; for they 
ought to have duly considered, first, the 
probability of regaining that country ; and 
next, whether the sum of money that 
might be expended in regaining it would 
not be more than Belgium in the hands of 
Austria would be worth to us. It is well 
known that at Vienna Belgium was looked 
upon as an incumbrance; to urge Austria 
to fight for it, therefore, and to pay a sub- 
sidy for that purpose, was actual insanity. 
To pay subsidies for the purpose of main- 
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taining Belgium as a sine gua non, is a| heen made upon that subject, not only in 
roof either of such incapacity, or such | that House but also in Ireland by his ma- 
Insincerity, as ought not to be pardoned. jesty's ministers. Every syllable that a 
The British minister, who was so dignified | noble earl (Moira) had stated upon that 
that he would hold no intercourse withthe | measure had been contradicted by the 
murderers of the king of France, was found | statement of plain facts. It appeared 
sending a plenipotentiary over to crouchto | that the doubts of that noble lord respect- 
one of the worst of those very murderers; | ing the existence of a plot were fully an- 
and the enemy were very sagaciouslyinform- | swered ; indeed, so imperfect was the 
ed from thence that, by waiting longer, they | noble Jord’s information, that there were 
would have more ample concessions; for | then, even in his own house, people en- 
the malus animus is no more dead among gaged in making arms. There were, 
the rulers of France, than among our mi- | indeed, two sets of people in Ireland; 
nisters. the one of them said they wanted the 
Ministers say that they stay in office to | emancipation of the Catholics; the other 
keep out others who would be worse than | said they wanted parliamentary reform— 
themselves. This I conceive to be ex-/in which they were not sincere: they 
tremely arrogant ; for is it not insulting | made use of these as pretexts to deccive 
the nation at large to suggest that there | the ignorant.—Much had been said that 
are in it only two sets of men fit for the | night upon the subject of coercion. He 
office? For my part, my lords, I am | was not afraid of the effect of coercion, 
sure there are many, andI pledge myself | although he liked concession when well 
to support any set of men who will make | applied. And upon that subject he must 
the attainment of peace their object. As | observe, that ever since the present kin 
for reform, I siedve myself to pursue it, | ascended the throne, every concession had 
as necessary to ‘prevent the same system | been made that could be made towards 
from taking place here, which produced | Ireland. She had a trade as free as could 
the French revolution, as well as that in| be safely made so. Every Catholic was 
America. To dismiss ministers is there- | as free as the safety of the state would 
fore necessary; and J for my part will | admit. Were the Catholics to have an 
support in or out of this House such mi-| equal share in the government with the 
nisters supplying their place as will take | Protestants, the government and the 
measures to conciliate Ireland. The ; country would be lost. He was sorry to 
system of coercion ought to be given! say that coercion was absolutely neces- 
up, that of conciliation adopted with re- | sary, to prevent the designs of the united 
gard to Ireland. By conciliation I mean | Irishmen. He must farther observe that 
a total change of measures, and a full| the united Irishmen, never would have 
concession to every just demand. But! gone the length they did, had they not re- 
the concession of ministers has been | ceived support from clubs and societies of 
always ill timed, or marked with weakness. | this country ; and he was sorry to say, that 
The Marquis of Downshire said, he | too many noblemen gave strength to these 
could lay his hand upon his heart and de- | persons and these societies, by belonging 
clare, that, in his opinion, conciliation, as| to them; or if they did not belong to 
explained by the noble duke and others, | them, they gave them their countenance, 
could never save Ireland. If it was! which had in some respects the same ‘ef- 
meant that the king of Great Britain | fect. He was confident that all the enor- 
should no longer be acknowledged in Ire- | mous crimes, the menaces of assassination. 
Jand, and that that country should become | and the murders that had been committed, 
a province of France, that indeed might | were to be attributed to the doctrines 
be obtained by conciliation, He would | which had been disseminated BY the emis- 
declare farther, that it was the general saries of the corresponding socicties, and 
wish of that country to stand or fall those who had affiliated themsclves to 
by this. But he was ashamed to say, France. The present motion had a ten- 
that there were persons in that country dency to damp the ardour of the people, 
so base as to wish to see it made a pro- and therefore he should give it his decided 
vince to France. He came to the House negative. - 
that day thinking it was impossible for Lord Romney said, that in his mind 
any noble lord to introduce into this de- there was not the slightest ground for the 
bate the subject of Ireland; after so plain present motion, as ministers appeared to 
and ample a statement as that which had possess the public opinion as much at this 
(VOL. XXXIII.} ) [4 Q] p : 
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moment as at any period of their adminis- 
tration. He thought they deserved the 
thanks of that House, as he believed they 
had the thanks of the public for their abi- 
lity, their diligence, and the care they 
took of the interest of the state. He had 
never considered this as an unsuccessful 
war. In no spot upon the whole globe 
had we lost a single point. The enemy, 
notwithstanding all their gasconade, were 
blocked up in their own ports, and dared 
not attack us, even within a league of 
their own coasts. It was matter of in- 
difference to him who were ministers, 
provided they did their duty; It was to 
the salvation of the country that he looked, 
anil he declared that in the county of 
Kent the people were ready to subinit to 
every measure of government; and he 
had no doubt that in case of an invasion 
they would prove themselves a great and 
powerful, because a free people. He did 
not think he should be a friend to his 
country, if he did not give the motion his 
decided disapprobation. He was so clearly 
convinced of this, that as soon as it was 
got rid of he would move, ‘* That in a 
crisis in which all the interests of our 
country are at stake, we have seen, with 
peculiar satisfaction, that the zeal and 
public spirit of every rank of our fellow 
subjects has risen in proportion to the 
magnitude of the occasion; and that ani- 
mated on our part by the same sentiments, 
we deem it our indispensable duty, instead 
of distracting the councils of our sovereign 
with proposals of change, to renew the de- 
claration of our invariable adherence to 
the principles which have governed his 
majesty’s councils, and in which his par- 
liament has uniformly concurred, for the 
security of these kingdoms against foreign 
attack, and for the maintenance of our 
religion, laws, and constitution.” 

The Earl of Darnley objected to the 
motion, as no proof had been adduced of 
the various positions advanced by the 
noble duke in support of it, and also from 
a conviction that public confidence and 
Opinion, as between the present adminis- 
tration and the noble duke’s friends, was 
- decidedly in favour of the former. He 
was much more inclined to blame them 
for want of foresight and readiness to en- 
gage in the war, than for any eagerness 
they had showed for that event. If mi- 
nisters had insisted on the restoration of 
the Netherlands, they had only acted in 
conformity to the established policy of 
the country. Admitting that France was 
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capable of the relations of peace and 
amity, she had shown no inclination to 
enter into them in either of the negotia- 
tions commenced. Until such a disposi- 
tion was apparent, it was absurd to attri- 
bute the continuance of the war to minis- 
ters. For these and other reasons, he 
was most decidedly adverse to the present 
motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said :—My 
lords; the situation in which we are, the 
question before us is, whether his majes- 
yh present ministers, as they have proved 
themselves by their conduct, are capable 
or incapable of conducting the affairs of 
this country with advantage? In this 
critical moment, I know of nothing 
whereby to judge of men, but their ac- 
tions. They have had many opportuni- 
ties of showing their talents ; ihey have 
had the purse of the nation entirely at 
their command, for nearly five years. It 
is easy to put every man upon the right 
road to come to his journey’s end in 
forming an opinion upon ministers. We 
have only to examine what they promised 
and what they have done. In God’s 
name, if they be proved to have acted as 
wise men ought to have acted, let them 
not only be free from censure, but let 
them have your praise. If, on the other 
hand, it should appear, they undertook 
what they knew they could not accom- 
‘saa if, from affluent circumstances, they 

ave reduced you to poverty; if, from 
the highest credit, they have brought 
our finances to disrepute; then I say, 
he would be a wicked man who desired 
you not to address your sovereign to dis- 
miss them from his councils. This ques- 
tion ought to be coolly and calmly de- 
cided, not by passion and prejudice. I 
remember what the course was during the 
American war. The passions were ad- 
dressed ; every man who attempted to 
address the sdements of men was cried 
down ; and I saw afterwards all that false 
ardour abate, and reason resume her em- 
pire; but not until much mischief had 
been occasioned. I would to God that 
the dangers were not greater now from 
these passions and false argument, than 
they were at the time of the American 
war! But all the evils of that war were 
nothing when compared to the present. 
What has been the conduct of ministers 
generally speaking? Bold and unquali- 
fied assurances of success have been re- 
peatedly given. Similar declarations of 
bold and decisive confidence were made 
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in the American war; yet every one of 
them were contradicted by the events that 
took place. With regard to allies, they 
said that your allies were such as would 
never quit you, but would carry you 
through every object they undertook for 
ou. The coalition of the powers against 
rance was represented as an irresistible 
force, far above that confederacy formed 
in the reign of queen Anne. In short, 
our allies were said to be superior to any 
idea of default.—What was said of the 
French finances? That the French were 
in a state of abject penury; that they 
were reduced to the last penny ; in short, 
that your resources were unbounded while 
the French had not any. Compare these 
vaunting promises with the facts as they 
have since appeared. You were promised 
great success upon the centinent in con- 
sequence of the wise measures of admi- 
nistration: you are now driven from the 
continent, so that you have not room te 
form a line there. Nothing can protect 
you from mischief upon the continent, but 
the total insignificance to which you are 
reduced. Tell me when there was a pe- 
riod till the present in the history of Bu- 
rope, when Great Britain dared not show 
herself upon the continent. She is indeed 
blotted out of the map of Europe. You 
now have no ambassador to see or repre- 
sent any thing with regard to the balance 
of power in Europe, which you were wont 
to adjust, which you have now lost, and 
lost, I fear to all eternity, by the misma- 
naygement of your ministers.—-But what is 
become of all the milliards of paper which 
were to bear down the finances of France ? 
These same milliards of assignats the 
have got rid of at the expense, to their 
government, of only six millions sterling, 
and yet they have contrived to continue 
the war, although our ministers pro- 
nounced that to be impossible. Their 
paper is extinct instead of being extended. 
But what is our case in point of finance? 
We are driven to every desperate re- 
source—driven to I know what expedient 
—somebody said something of swindling, 
this is something very near it. With re- 
gard to the subscriptions, I can only 
repeat what was better said by Mr. Burke, 
‘“‘ it 1s one step towards the dissolution of 
all property.”” Here we were going over 
all the country, making public and char- 
tered bodies apply the property entrusted 
to them for certain uses, to the exigen- 
cies of government. The Bank of Eng- 
Jand is made to give, headlong, 200,000/. 
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without the advice of their counsel. 
With regard to property, how is it pos- 
sible you can conceive that protection to 
property is the object of this war? And 

ere I cannot help saying that very dan- 
gerous doctrines are held forth concern- 
Ing property, It has been said, in another 
place, that offices and places are held by 
a stronger tenure than any freehold. I 
will never suffer that doctrine to go unre- 
futed. To consider offices and places 
under the crown of equal weight or su- 
perior to freehold property, is a doctrine 
of the most monstrous nature. Offices are 
commonly obtained by accident, intrigue, 
or court corruption, and should never be. 

ut on a footing with a freehold. Your 
ordships should be aware, that if you 
give up your property to these profligate 

rinciples, your liberty must soon follow ; 
indeed, property can subsist without 
liberty, better than liberty can subsist 
without property.—I come now to consi- 
der of the folly of the system of our minis- 
ters, in endeavouring to extend our em- 
pire by conquest. That extension is 
pleasing to weak minds, because it is a 
necessary extension of patronage; but I 
have seen various instances of the folly of 
it in a national point of view. We have 
conquered islands and given them up. 
Corsica was ours at an immense expense, 
and resigned; and I wish ministers could 
have been persuaded to abandon their 
mad schemes of conquest in St. Domingo. 
—But how are you to defend yourselves 
against invasion? I own I have no very 

reat fear of it in this country; but as to 
Freland, true it is Hoche is no more, but 
I cannot help remembering how the case 
stood on a former occasion ; nor can J help 
observing, that all about Limerick, which is 
an important post, is very defenceless. A 
few ships have been stationed at Cork, but 
I am afraid also of the state of the north- 
western coast. Is there a sufficient naval 
force in the Shannon, and off Bantry Bay? 
I am afraid also that the state of Ireland 
is not so good as some imagine it to be. 
I have every reason to believe that Ireland 
is at this moment held by military tenure. 
This very day I have received accounts 
from Ireland, stating, that the farmers in 
various parts are declining their tillage. 
What a scene of calamity does this open 
to our view! Here is the possibility at 
least of a famine in one part of the em- 
pire! But look at thething on a larger scale. 
What is the British empire? It consists 
of Great Britain and Ireland, together 
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cies I conceive to be a considerable bur- 
then in any but acommercial view. Even 
your India I have never been an admirer 
of, except for its wealth, which, by the 
way, may be more than equalled by the 
Josses of life and corruption of morals 
which it occasions. What, then, is the 
situation of the kingdom? Ireland is held 
by military tenure, which is very expen- 
sive, very precarious, and very dangerous. 
Scotland is said to be quiet, although the 
state triuls there hardly lead us to that 
conclusion. The time may soon come 
when Scotland must support England to 
carry on a war in Ireland. Why, my 
lords, if the country was made of gold, and 
men could spring up like mushrooms, you 
could not long continue upon this system. 
Although you may be secure from inva- 
sion, the want of money will destroy your 
efforts. I object to the system of coer- 
cion which has been adopted. If you 
take the history of mankind from the 


earliest times down to the present, the 
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memory—they very soon forget all that 
is Jong by. ne set of men for theta, and 
by another against them; so that the 
court may use its pleasure as to ministers 
after the first burst of indignation is over. 
I call for a dismissal of the present minis- 
ters immediately, because we are in a 
desperate situation, and not a moment is 
to be lost. Let us have an administration 
that may procure peace, and they will do 
you a great deal of good; although those 
who are now in power should return to it, 
and those who procure you peace be 
hanged for their trouble. As to the real 
remedy likely to take place, I confess I 
| can see none, unless the king.and queen 
' could be convinced of their error and 
‘their danger; or the public seek those 
constitutional means that may produce the 
, desired effect. 

Lord Mulgrave, after noticing the un- 
| parliamentary manner in which the noble 
‘tharquis had alluded to their majesties, 
asserted, that it was not solely to the 
choice of the king and queen, or to the 


Abc are twenty to one in favour of favour of the court, but to the unanimous 


enity, instead of coercion, to make a go- 
vernment prosper. You may make it 
high treason to doubt of the prosperity 
of the empire, and carry every thing be- 
fore you; but the delusion will go off, and 
in afew months you will find that you 
have followed a false plan, and that it is 
too late to repent of it.—As to what is 
wanting, you could do it to-day, if you 
think fit. I have been told that the dif- 
ference between a wise man and a weak 
one is, that the wise man sees an event 
about three days before the other. I am 
afraid the government of Berne, although 

enerally speaking a wise one, has been too 
ate in seeing itsinterest. I wish that we 
may not lose our time. All that is want- 
ing with us is, that our affairs should be 
entrusted to some men of plain under- 
standing, who can see before them for a 
few days. You should only do on the 
Thursday what you must do on the Mon- 
day.—I have always voted against mo- 
tions of this kind. I was against it last 
year ; but I am for it now, and I will tell 
your lordships why. I have had the ex- 
perience of the year 1782, where I found 
that ministers were called in to make a 
peace, and were then dismissed. Men 
who huve the confidence of the public are 
brought in for a particular purpose; and 
then they are succeeded again by the old 
ones they displaced; and the public, I 
am sorry to say it, have a very short 


‘approbation of the people, that the pre- 
, sent ministers were indebted for their 
‘situations and for their continuance in 
office. Not only was the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers arraigned in the 
speeches of the two noble lords who pre- 
' ceded him; they moreover extended their 
' censure to the ministers of almost every 
other country, for their ill management 
of that grand confederacy in which they 
had embarked against France. Their 
' conduct was also stigmatised by anotber 
noble lord as bordering on something like 
swindling; though it is well known that 
as far as we were affected, all our eng 
ments had been honourably fulfilled. And 
how had ministers been enabled thus rigo- 
rously to fulfil them? Was it not by their 
unremitting endeavours to support the 
state of our finances? It had been stated 
by the noble marquis, that one campaign 
cost the enemy not less a sum than one 
hundred and forty million! while the ex- 
penses on our side of the same campaign 
did not exceed our ordinary resources. 
The confidence of the people in the abili- 
ties and integrity of the present cabinet, 
was also forcibly evinced by the spirit and 
alacrity with which they now pressed for- 
ward with voluntary contributions in aid 
of the exigencies of the state. The noble 
duke had made a calculation of the ex- 
penses of the war, between the period 
when, according to his grace, we could 
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have obtained peace, and the present. 
But, eager as his grace had been in the 
former debate of that evening to commute 
money for confinement, in his calculations 
of the expenses of the war, he had not 
included the dangers to the country from 
French principles and the war of French 
anarchists against this country, and all 
Europe. Ministers were also blamed for 
not having made peace with France. 
And why ?—because delaying to make 

ace was establishing a military republic 
in the heart of Europe, while it was omit- 
ted to be considered, that making peace 
with that country was opening all Europe 
to the missionaries they would send forth 
in crowds to propagate their revolutionary 
doctrines. Was it worthy of a free and 
independent country to be so forward with 
its entreaties for peace, and that to a go- 
vernment which had shown itself so evi- 
dently adverse to every thing pacific? Let 
noble lords ask themselves what the coun- 
tries had gained who had been the first to 
make peace, or those who had uniformly 
continued neutral? Whet would the king 
of Prussia say, who had lost his provinces 
on the Rhine? Consider for a moment the 
conduct of the French throughout Italy ; 
their treatment of Venice; their beha- 
viour to the duke of Tuscany; their return 
to Genoa for its partiality ; and their still 
more recent conduct in the Pope's domi- 
nions, in his capital, and at this very time 
in Switzerland! As to Ireland, this he 
felt to be a delicate subject; and what- 
ever opinion might be held respecting the 
necessity of what was called conciliatory 
measures, the present was not a state of 
things to admit of conciliation. On 
former occasions no cause of complaint 
had remained unredressed ; but if the de- 
mands they now set up were to be con- 
ceded, then indeed would they appear to 
be conceded from meanness and from 
terror. The United Irishmen were pre- 
pare to throw their country into the 

ands of the enemy, and make it a pro- 
vince of France. That such was their 
intention was evident; if he might credit 
an article which he saw that day under 
the head of Ireland, in a morning print, 
which expressly stated, that among the 
papers of the Irish Directory lately taken, 
was found their resolution not to attend 
to what either House of Parliament might 
say, nor to accept of any thing short of a 
complete emancipation of their country, 
or in other words, what France holds out 
as a temptation to the rebels of every 
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country.—But supposing present minis- 
ters were dismissed, who were to be 
their successors? Were they to be the 
friends of the noble duke? Were they to 
be those gentlemen who would not con- 
descend to come into office without in- 
suring the attainment of their favourite 
objects, a radical reform, and a peace with 
France? Qn the subject of reform, how 
was the House and the country to know 
that the noble duke and his friends enter- 
tained the same sentiments as to what 
ought to be its extent? Radical parlia- 
mentary reform had been mentioned. 
Was it not clear that the head of the 
Corresponding Society and the head of 
the Whig Club (Mr. Fox and Mr. Horne 
Tooke) had solemnly engaged to act to- 
gether? He did not wonder that the 
French were satisfied with the declara- 
tions of certain men in and out of parlia- 
ment, and looked to them with confidence 
fot support. While he could admire the 
splendid talents of the right hon. gentle- 
man he had alluded to, what assurance 
had the House that upon his being in 
office, if the country and parliament should 
not concur in his plans of reform, he would 
not resort to the societies? He would 
not, however, impute to the men of whom 
he spoke, the intention of treacherously 
joining France. But when it was stated 
by the noble duke, that ministers could not 
make peace, and by the noble lord, that 
they could not conciliate Ireland, was there 
not great reason to apprehend that France, 
viewing a change of ministers as a change 
of the system of the war, and an acknow- 
ledgment that we were the original ag. 
gressors, would extend her demands with 
the lamentations of the new ambassador, 
and grow in insolence, as the ministers of 
the new creation enlarged their sympathies 
and professed their grief? But at all events, 
he was not for entrusting power to the 
hands of those whom the French looked 
upon as their friends, nor did he deem it 
safe or expedient to remove the present 
ministers, who enjoyed the confidence of 
the country, in order to make room for 
those who were supposed to be less ob- 
jectionable to the French Directory. 
Lord Grenville said, that it would easily 
be seen, from the whole course of argu- 
ment by which the motion had been sup- 
ported, that the present question related 
much less to the conduct or character of . 
any individuals, than to the system on 
which the parliament and people of this 
country were at that moment acting, in 
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tp to the arms and principles of 
rance. In order to decry this system, 
and to-induce the British nation to con- 
fess those crimes and follies, that injustice 
and cruelty, whith which the noble duke 
had charged them, he had revived all the 
unfounded allegations respecting the prin- 
ciple of the war, so often made in that 

lace, and so often rejected by their 

rdships. These the noble duke had, 
with much labour, contrasted with each 
other; but their difference only proved 
the contradictions of his own accusations. 
The principles which he asserted to have 
been adopted and maintained by govern- 
ment, were indeed those principles which 
had on different occasions been imputed 
to them by the noble duke and his friends 
but which the ministers had then, as now, 
uniformly and unequivocally disclaimed. 
the decisive proof upon the subject was 
to be found, not in loose recollection or 
in vague reports, but on the Journals of 
the House. The speeches with which the 
king had opened and concluded each ses- 
sion of parliament, afforded an authentic 
record of the language of government 
respecting the origin, grounds and pro- 
gress of the war. There were, besides, 
upon the Journals, many declarations 
which this House had made at different 
periods, sometimes at the express sug- 
gestion of ministers themselves, and with 
the avowed intention of obviating misre- 
presentation. Why were not these appealed 
to? What two of these could be produced 
which contradicted each other? What 
one which would support the statements of 
the noble duke ? This, then, was his de- 
fence of parliament, against the imputa- 
tion of havin varied its language, or 
disguised its objects—of having engaged 
in the war for the restoration of monarchy 
in France, or of having pursued it, at any 
period, with any other view than that of 
obtaining a secure and honourable peace. 
The noble duke had next proceeded to 
condemn the alliances entered into for 
the prosecution of the war. It had been 
said that ministers had pledged themselves 
that the allies never would desert this 
country. Was it possible that such a 
pledge could have been given, or that 

arliament ever could require, or receive 
it? The British government could not 
control the conduct of foreign powers. 
They had, indeed alleged (particularly 
in the case of Austria) the various mo- 
tives of good faith, honour, and dignity ; 
of interest, and even of security, which 
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ought to induce that power to abide by 
its engagements with Great Britain. Yet 
if these considerations were ultimately 
without effect, we had, at least so long as 
they continued to operate, the advantage 
of the assistance we then received. If 
any continental powers are so infatuated 
as not to see, that by shaking the public 
faith and honour of their governments, 
they shake the very foundations of their 
thrones ;—if they have not yet been 
taught, that by giving way to the present 
views of France, they are opening to her 
the gates of their own capitals, you may 
regret the circumstance for their sake— 
you must. lament it for your own; but 
you cannot in justice, impute the blame 
of their blindness to men who act on more 
honourable principles, and with a wiser 
policy. We have under such circum- 
stances at least this consolation, that if 
we now contend alone, it is against an 
enemy exhausted by the effects of that 
very system of alliance which the noble 
lords condemn. It was indeed curious to 
observe, that at the very moment when 
these alliances were most loudly blamed, 
and when one noble lord (Holland) had 
hazarded the extravagant assertion, that 
it would have been better to have subsi- 
dized these powers for concluding sepa- 
rate peace, the loss of their assistance 
was the very topic on which the same 
noble lords had most relied, in all their 
efforts to depress the spirit of their 
country. Ministers had endeavoured to 
procure that aid when it could be had: 
we then reaped the advantage of it; and 
even when its immediate operation has 
ceased, we feel at this moment its bene- 
ficial consequences. What would be said 
to any minister engaged in a just, neces- 
sary, and arduous contest, who declined 
to avail himself of any alliances, because 
there never could be any certainty of 
their permanence ; or who refused a pow- 
erful aid at present, because it might 
possibly be withdrawn before the termi- 
nation of the contest? The House was 
then told, that in every part of the war 
we had completely failed ; and for that 
reason they were desired to withdraw their 
confidence from ministers, who had shewn 
themselves unable to defend the interests 
of their country. It would hardly be 
credited by any man who had not heard 
the noble.lords, that in al] their statements 
of the conduct and progress of the war, 
they had omitted even the slightest men- 
tion of any part of our naval triumphs. 
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On the affairs of the continent, in which 
we have a secondary interest, they had 
dwelt with peculiar emphasis; but of 
that which was the primary object to 
Great Britain, not a word hadhitherto been 
snid. This was the justice of the noble 
lords! They proposed to the House to 
condemn ministers, without even exa- 
mining the principal feature of their 
case. For the systems of foreign courts, 
whom we could not direct; for the suc- 
cess of military plans, which we could 
not control ; for the operations of foreign 
armies, inwhich we had not even the 
smallest share, they attack the character 
and arraign the conduct of ministers. 
Of that which is immediately within 
the sphere of British government, which 
claims the first duty of’ ministers, and the 
first attention of parliament; of that on 
which principally depend the national 
prosperity, security, and honour, they 
wish you to dismiss all consideration. 
Against this mode of trial, he must de- 
cidedly protest; claiming for himself and 
for his colleagues that share of credit, 
whatever it may be, reflected on them, 
- from those triumphs, the chief praise of 
which was due to the valour and conduct 
of the British. The fact of these suc- 
cesses could not be denied. In that part 
of the war which belonged to England, 
and in which alone the conduct of the 
British government could appear entire 
and unmixed, we had not only not failed, 
but had obtained successes which surpassed 
the most brilliant examples of our ances- 
tors. It was with their examples, with 
their naval triumphs, with their success 
and glory, that he was not afraid to com- 
pare the present war; demanding of his 
opponents what other period of our his- 
tory could be found, when, after decisive 
and glorious victories successively gained 
over the fleets of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, the British navy had rid triumphant 
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at the same moment at the mouths of. 


Brest, and Cadiz, and the Texel ? 

It had been that night asserted, that 
there was a period, during the successes 
or our allies, when France would have 
been disposed to peace, and that this dis- 

osition had been criminally neglected. 

t was difficult to meet such an assertion, 
because it did not specify the time to 
which it referred. He desired, therefore, 
first to deny it as a general assertion, and 
in the most uncquivocal terms. As far 
as he could collect what was the particular 
period referred to, it was during the ty- 
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ranny of Robespierre. There was at that 
time no government in France, unless 
their lordships would dignify with that 
honourable term, assassins, butchers, and 
executioners, stigmatized with the uni- 
versal execration of mankind. There 
was no disposition to peace with England, 
unless it could be found in the reports of 
Barrére, who then first brought forward 
the comparison of Rome and Carthage— 
who then first announced the principle 
Delenda est Carthago; leaving to his suc- 
cessors the first example of that language, 
since so completely adopted bythe French 
Directory. So far was he from thinking 
that there was at that moment any chance 
of negotiation, that in his soul he believed 
any British minister then sent to Paris, 
would have been sent only to accompany 
the victims of that tyranny to the guillo- 
tine. From the moment of the fall of 
Robespierre, every opportunity that 
pointed towards peace had been eagerly 
embraced. The question of the ncgotia- 
tion at Paris, had that night been revived. 
A new accusation had that night been 
made. The noble duke had said, that 
the plan of peace then offered by Great 
Britain, rested on the partition and spolia- 
tion of the little powers of Europe. When 
called upon to specify the particulars, the 
noble duke had told the House, that the 
British projet took Trinidad from Spain, 
the Cape and Ceylon from Holland, and 
left the three partitioning powers in the — 
possession of Poland. As to Trinidad, 
the noble duke had discovered his mis- 
take, and therefore it was unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. He had never before 
heard Spain and Holland included in the 
description of the little powers of Eu- 
rope. Nor would it have been considered 
as a proof of much disposition for peace 
on our part, if we had announced at 
Paris, that this blessing must be deferred 
till Russia, Austria, and Prussia were 
compelled by what means he knew not, 
to restore the ancient limits and integrity 
of Poland. We were no parties to that 
partition, which we had always repro- 
bated; but which we had no means of 
reventing, much less of rescinding after 
Its completion. Holland, when we were 
first driven into the war, was a friendly 
and independent power, with whom rested 
the defence of those possessions which 
are often considered as the keys of the 
British empire in India. We offered to 
France, that if she could replace Holland 
in that situation of independence and 
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amity towards us, we would restore those 
couquests: we even added, that if this, 
from subsequent events, could only par- 
tially be done, we would consider to what 
extent our own safety would allow us to 
relax from demands, in which that consi- 
eration had formed the principal ingre- 
dient. So far from plundering the little 


powers, the projet had been expressly’ 


framed in the view of preventing such a 
measure. If by the restoration of our 
conquests to France, the Netherlands had 
been procured for the Emperor, all plea 
for these extensive schemes of partition 
now in agitation, would have been at once 
removed. The failure of that plan had 
led to the system now pursued at Rastadt, 
without the concurrence of‘Great Britain. 
Of the negotiation at Lisle, even the 
noble duke had found it impossible to 
speak in any terms which could contra- 
dict the general impression of the coun- 
try. He had therefore contented himself 
with blaming the choice of the negotiator. 
Speaking in the presence of that noble 
lord (Malmesbury ), lord Grenville said he 
could’ not express all he felt on that 
occasion. He would only therefore re- 
mark, that he was now censured for em- 
ploying a nobleman, on whose conduct in 
the most difficult situation, malignity and 
faction had never been able to cast the 
slightest imputation. 

From this part of the subject lord Gren- 
ville passed to the origin of the war, which 
had again been brought forward, and par- 
ticularly by one noble lord (Holland) 
who for the second time referred to sup- 
oe opinions delivered in that House 
ong before he was a member of it, and 
who had charged him for having as he 
termed it, rebuked him on that subject. 
He certainly had not presumed to rebuke 
him for any part of his parliamentary 
conduct, but had taken the liberty to do 
that which he must again take the liberty 
of doing, namely, advise him to leave it to 
other lords to notice what had passed in 
parliament respecting the origin of the 
war, topics which had been repeatedly 
discussed and decided upon in that House, 
at aperiod when the noble lord could not 
possibly be supposed to have turned his. 
attention to the grounds of those discus- 
sions and decisions. If, however, the 
noble lord was really desirous of obt:in- 
ing information as to the causes of the 
war Which France had declared against 
us, he might refer him to the Journals of 
the House, and to the other authentic do- 
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cuments of those transactions. But he 
thought the noble lord might even spare 
himself the pains of acquiring more accu- 
rate information of former transactions, 
and might easily form his judgment from 
what was now passing before his eyes. 
For, if it was true that present conduct 
afforded any criterion by which to judge 
of past intentions, or that the character 
and views of men and governments were 
expanded and developed by success, he 
might rest the question of French aggres- 
sion on that ground alone, abandoning for 
the moment every one of those arguments 
and proofs on which that point had long 
ago bcen decided by their Jordships. He 
would pass over every ground of jealousy 
or complaint which preceded the war— 
the occupation of the Netherlands; the 
navigation of the Scheldt; the repeated 
insults to our allies: the orders of Du- 
moutier to attack Holland; the orders to 
Genet to stir up America against us; the 
decree of Universal Fraternity : the public 
audience given by the Convention to the 
ambassadors of British treason; the de- 
claration of the French minister of marine 
to the Brest fleet, that they should plant 
the standard of liberty in England; the 
whole language and conduct of Chauvelin; 
nay even the declaration of war itself, 
made in the midst of negotiation, and ata 
moment when, by the confessions of 
Brissot, Robespierre, and Dumourier, 
England had manifested an unequivocal 
desire for the maintenance of peace—all 
these he consented to omit. The views 
of ambition and aggrandizement pursued 
by France upon the continent ; her unjust 
aygression against Austria and Prussia; 
her unjust invasion of the German empire 
her unprovoked war against Spain, Sardi- 
nia, Naples, and even against Portugal, 
the antient ally of Great Britain—to none 
ofthose would he desire their attention ; 
thoughthere was not one which wouldnot 
inany good period of our history have been 
deemed a sufficient reason for calling forth 
all the energy of this country. But when 
we saw Geneva and Avignon given up to 
plunder and massacre, without even the 
shadow of pretence; when Genoa was 
revolutionized as the reward of unjust 
partiality to France; when Venice, on no 
other ground than her obstinate adherence 
to neutrality in the midst of surrounding 
hostilities, wag ,attacked, subdued, and 
obliteratcd from the rank a d catalogue of 
nations ; when Rome was made the victim 
of pretences which add mockery and insult 
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to savage cruelty; when every maritime 
neutral nation saw its commerce and 
navigation the prey of unbridled rapacit 
and avarice ; when neither recent friend- 
ship nor the sense of reciprocal benefits, 
norremoteness from the scene of European 
politics, nor long and patient forbearance 
under every injury, foreign and domestic 
could protect America in the enjoyment 
of that tranquillity which she had endea- 
voured to purchase by so ay sacrifices, 
when even Switzerland herself was now 
driven to contend fer her existence—the 
oldest friend and ally of France—vene- 
rated by all surrounding nations as the 
first asylum of liberty in Europe—res- 
pected always in the midst of the fiercest 
Contests, as the inviolable sanctuary of 
peace, industry and virtue:—when such 
was the present conduct of France, might 
he not ask the noble lord himself, whether 
it alid not demonstrate one invariable and 
uniform system, pursued alike against 
every nation, hostile or friendly, in peace, 
in amity, or in league, but always most 
inveterate against those governments 
which best provided for the happiness of 
their subjects ?—From these topics, the 
noble lord had gone into a discussion of 
our domestic policy. Our finances had 
been represented as exhausted, and the 
system of voluntary contribution had been 
totally condemned. For his part, if he 
had thought the resources of his country 
exhausted, he should have been reluctant 
to declare and proclaim it, at a moment 
when, even by the confession of the noble 
lords themselves, France had haughtily 
rejected every idea of peace. But he 
thought the fact was otherwise. He saw, 
indeed, great burthens necessarily impos- 
ed, but he saw an ability and a spirit to 
bear them, and even to open fresh re- 
sources from voluntary donation. <A 
mode which, though the noble marquis 
had now condemned, had at a former pe- 
riod been applauded in a memorable 
speech from the throne,* which if the 
noble marquis would take the trouble to 
turn to it on the Journals, would probably 
refresh his memory, and at least satisfy 
him that there was once a great minister 
in this country, who entertained very 
different sentiments on this subject. 

With respect to our general situation, 


* Speech from the Throne, 26th Novem- 
ber 1782, when the marquis of Lansdown 
was first lord of the Treasury. See Vol. 23, 
p- 207. 
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the noble duke had asked, whether we had 
not sacrificed some of the strongest bul- 
warks of our public freedom? He replied 
with confidence, that we had not—parlia- 
ment had performed its duty, in restrain- 
ing the progress of sedition and treason, 
but no restraint was imposed upon the 
liberty of any faithful or loyal subject.— 
The necessity of any remarks upon the 
subject of Ireland, was wholly precluded 
by what the House had heard from a no- 
ble lord sradahaayht Bidar spoke with all 
the authority due to his thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, to his deep interest 
in it, and to the firm and manly part 
which he had personally taken in support 
of the laws aad constitution of his coun- 
try, and of the lives and properties of his 
fellow subjects. He completely agreed 
with that noble lord, that there was no 
salvation to Ireland, nor any chance of 
preserving its connexion with Great Bri- 
tain, but in the pursuit of the present sys- 
tem. Much had been said about conci- 
liation, and one noble lord had gone so 
far as to assert, that even if there were a 
disposition to conciliation, it would not 
be received at the hands of the pre- 
sent ministers; as if we were really 
to believe that when the committees 
of assassination deliberated about the 
plunder of a house, or the murder of a 
magistrate, they first inquired whether the 
noble marquis or the noble duke had yct 
been named to the situation of minister in 
England. If conciliation to them was 
meant, he knew of none which could suc- 
ceed; conciliation to Ireland had been 
invariably pursued by the English go- 
vernment, but particularly by the present 
ministers. Almost the first act of the 
pera chancellor of the exchequer, had 

en, to offer to Ireland a liberal partici- 
pation of the British market, at the ha- 
zard of all his popularity in England; 
and though the whole mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing interest was taught to clamour 
against him, for sacrificing, as they said 
their prosperity to the interests of Ireland 
that boon was rejected by the Irish par- 
liament, under what had been truly called 
the silliest delusion ever practised on the 
councils of any nation. Since that time 
the conciliatory disposition of-the minis- 
ters towards Ireland had shown itself on 
every occasion. In the present moment, 
he was satisfied that the only real concili- 
ation to Ireland was, to protect the lives 
of its magistrates, to defend the property 
of its inhabitants and to maintain its do- 
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mestic laws, and its imperial connexion 
with Great Britain. 
Such were the cou on which the 
resent motion had been supported. It 
ad been imputed to ministers, but wholly 
without foundation, that they had made 
the foolish and arrogant declaration, that 
except themselves, there were no men in 
the country of sufficient talents to conduct 
government, and of sufficient loyalty to 
be trusted. For his colleagues and for 
himself he disclaimed such an assertion : 
he knew, that among the numerous ranks 
of those who had supported the present 
system, there were many men of the 
highest integrity, character and talents ; 
many men of abilities much superior to his, 
and to whom, whenever it should please 
his majesty to place them in his situation, 
he should readily give way, knowing as 
he did their steadiness in support of the 
same system in which they had hitherto 
concurred; though even then, he feared 
it would not be without some secret regret, 
that he should see himself no longer 
thought worthy to share the dangers and 
to partake of the honour of the present 
contest. When he had said thus much of 
himself, he must assert with respect to his 
colleagues, that he knew not where there 
could be found, even among all the sup- 

orters of government, men better qua- 
fifed in honour, integrity, talent, and 
virtue, to fill the arduous situations in 
which they were now ees But allow- 
ing for a moment, that such a change 
were made, would that answer the purpose 
of the present motion? It would not— 
the choice must therefore be confined 
within very narrow limits. The noble 
duke had excluded himself and his imme- 
diate party—he had indeed oftercd support 
to those who would accept office on the 
conditions he prescribed; but he had said, 
that if they took it, he should admire 
their courage. In this lord Grenville said 
he completely agrecd—to rely on such 
support so offered, and for such measures, 
would indeed be an act of desperate cou- 
rage, and if the present motion was 
agreed to, he thought parliament must 
adopt the recent law of the Dutch Con- 
vention, which sentenced every man to 
transportation who refused to be a minis- 
ter. The noble lords retained their own 
opinions in favour of “ radical reform ;” 
but these, apparently, for some reason of 
management or intrigue, seemed to be 
put less forward in this night’s debate than 
they had been before—the light was 
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thrown. on other parts of the picture, 
while this was shaded over, and kept with 
care in the back ground. Still, however, 
it was there. The noble duke had ex-. 
pressly declared, that he would never be- 
long to any government that did not carry 
through this radical reform. And he had 
concluded his speech with pompous im- 
precations on himself, if ever he consented 
to act with the present ministers, whom 
he justly considered as hostile to it. The 
noble duke might be assured, that what- 
ever dislike he might feel to their system, 
it could not possibly exceed the settled 
detestation which they entertained for the 
principles and conduct of radical re- 
formers, though they might not think it 
necessary to exprese their sentiments in 
the tone or language of tragedy. Their 
opinion of radical reform was the same 
which had long ago been delivered by 
Condorcet, a great authority on the sub- 
ject of revolutions, but who had not dis- 
covered the art of so guiding the storm 
which he had contributed to raise, as to 
escape becoming himself one of its ear- 
liest sacrifices. When Condorcet an 
nounced with joy, that the patriots of 
England were labouring in that cause, 
he added, that from such reform, the 
transition would be short indeed, to the 
establishment of a complete republic. 
—The noble duke consented, however, 
that the new ministers should postpone 
the question of reform in England :—but 
in Ireland, probably because the danger 
there seemed less, or the objection weaker, 
he required that it should immediately 
be carried. Nor was this all—peace must 
be procured with France, notwithstanding 
what had been confessed of her inveterate 
hostility to us; and a noble marquis had 
said what he seemed to think matter of 
much indifference to the House, though 
to the new ministers it might be an object 
of some consideration, that the ce 
must be made, thougl those who made it 
would probably be hanged for doing so.— 
The principles on whi¢h such a peace was 
likely to be concluded, might easily be 
collected. In addition to all that the noble 
duke had said, of the injusticd and wick- 
edness of the war which this country had 
ventured to maintain for its own defence, 
the noble marquis had given the House 
an estimate of the value of our foreign 
possessions, which he had described as 
a load and burthen on the shoulders of 
this country. Combining, therefore, these 
two principles, learnt from the supporters 
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of the present motion, the new negotiator 
was to proceed to France. He was, in 
the first instance, to make our humble 
apology to the Directory, for the insolence 
in presuming to defend ourselves, to ex- 
press our deep regret at our injustice, in 
maintaining against their will, our pro- 

erties and lives, the constitution and in- 

ependence of our country ; and to assure 
them of our sincere and contrite repen- 
tance for all the carnage which their wick- 
edness had occasioned. To such an ad- 
dress it could not be expected that much 
favour would be shown. If we had any 
interests to maintain in such a nego- 
tiation, we should undoubtedly be told 
that we had confessed our own crimes, 
and must abide the punishment which 
France imposed. We might, however, 
perhaps, expect at last, that the Direc- 
tory, taking some pity upon us, would 
agree to deliver us from part of the bur- 
then under which we labour; they might 
possibly have the goodness to relieve us of 
Jamaica; to take upon their own shoulders 
the defence of our Indian possessions, per- 
haps even to discharge us of the whole 
weight and load of Bengal. And though 
it was true, that by these operations we 
should lose the best part of our commerce, 
more than half our revenue, and nearly 
the whole source and supply of our naval 
strength, we should certainly remain a 
light, disburthened, and well-compacted 
power, peculiarly able to resist the future 
enterprizes of the Directory, and to de- 
fend ourselves against that which even the 
noble lords had described as the summit of 
human misery—subjection to the present 
government of France. If these were 
the principles upon which the peace was 
to be made, he seriously believed the noble 
marquis’s prediction would be literally ve- 
rified—the ministers who made it (au 
ever they might be) would certainly be 
hanged, and he was sure they would de- 
serve it.—Wiith respect to Ireland, the 
difficulty might be greater. The noble 
lords had appeared to feel, how impossible 
it was to persuade the House that a reform 
of parliament, and giving the little that 
remained to be granted to the Catholics, 
could answer their description of the ef- 
fects to be produced by conciliation ; they 
had, therctore, protested against being 
obliged to specify any particular terms of 
conciliation, but had defined it to be, in 
ope word, the giving whatever Ireland 
wants. Supposing, therefore,. for a mo- 
ment, that a parliamentary reform in Ire- 
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land was easy as it appeared difficult, 
and that the other measure could be 
adopted in its full extent without an act 
of treason, there would still remain for 
the new ministers to discover, and to 
grant, what Ireland wants. He was ap- 
prehensive that the wants of different 
classes of persons in that kingdom, would 
be found not very consistent with each 
other. The landed gentleman, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, and the industrious ar- 
tisan, would probably want to preserve 
their property; the juryman and magis- 
trate would want not to be butchered; the 
faithful and loyal subject of every class, 
would want to preserve his allegiance to 
his sovereign ; while the conspirator would 
want to destroy all property, to place the 
life of every man at his mercy, and 
finally, to subject his country to the domi- 
nation of France. It was to resist these 
principles that his colleagues and himself 
were desirous to remain in office; willing 
to concede their situations to others, if 
by others more effectual resistance could 
be made; but ready to expose themselves 
to every danger in defence of the laws, 
constitution, and independence of their 
country. 

But the House had heard that night 
another matter of no slight importance. 
The Corresponding Societies in England 
had been mentioned. What those s0- 
cieties were, he need not remind their 
lordships: their publications, their meet- 
ings, their declarations, were in the me- 
mory of every man. A criminal had 
lately been convicted at Maidstone, of 
si ani to seduce the troops, and he 
was found to belong to these societies. 
A noble lord had told them, that even the 
United Irishmen would not have pro- 
ceeded to the lengths they had dune, with- 
out the encouragement of these socicties. 
In one word, he could distinctly state, 
that, in every corner of the king's domi- 
nions, whatever scdition or treason could ~- 
be found, whatevcr incitement to domestic 
tumult, whatever encouragement to foreign 
invasion, to these societies it was uniformly 
to be traced. Yet with these very so- 
cieties, it had been stated by a most res- 

table member of that House (lord 

ulgrave), that the noble duke and his 
party were suspected to have formed a 
mystcrious and enigmatical connexion. 
He trusted, that before the House sepa- 
rated that night, this suspicion would be 
cleared up; that they should hear this 
mystery unfolded, and this enigma solved. 
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He hoped it was impossible that any mem- 
ber of that House could have the smallest 
difficulty in clearing himself from such a 
charge ; in disavowing it openly, or in ex- 
plaining it to the satisfaction of his coun- 
try. He called solemnly on the noble 
duke te do sa.—For himself, and those 
with whom he had the happiness to be 
connected, he had explained to the House 
the motives of their conduct. It was for 
their lordships to decide upon them. Be 
that decision what it might, it would not 
affect the principles on which they acted: 
anxious only to bear their part, whatever 
it might be which was assigned to them, 
in that noble stand which placed their 
country at the present moment in a state 
of greater consideration and respect in 
Europe, than ever she had apquired at the 
head of the most triumphant league. If 
they were anxious for glory, it was for the 
glory of having stood foremost in that re- 
sistance, first in labour, first in danger, 
and he trusted, not last in honour; ani- 
mating their country to its ancient spirit, 
and enforcing to the utmost the necessity 
of that resistance which, if steadily per- 
severed in, he was confident would success- 
fully withstand a torrent tbat had torn 
up by the roots whatever had once bent 
before it. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he would 
not at that late hour have trespassed on 
their lordships patience with a word of 
reply, had not insinuations been thrown 
out in the course of the debate, the im- 
pressions of which he could not suffer to 
go out into the world without some an- 
swer. The noble secretary of state had 
again endeavoured to assimilate his own 
fate with that of the House and the coun- 
try, in order to avert the vengeance of an 
irritated and injured people. His grace 
trusted that his arguments would rest on 
the mind of the House, such as he had 
adduced them, not such as they had been 
misrepresented. He was now more than 
ever determined not to trouble them any 
more; because his conduct, and not the 
distresses of the country, was made the 
matter of discussion. He did not wish 
any longer.to amuse the people; but to 
teach them to turn their eyes to the con- 
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thrown out against him by noble lords of 
independent minds, who must know the 
could not be true. They would best 
judge whether he had formed any myste- 
rious and enigmatical connexion with the 
Corresponding Society, or with any set of 
men who were known to be traitors to 
their country. He was now called on to 
answer to the charge alleged in such ex- 
traordinary terms and phrases as manage- 
ment, intrigue, trick, and mysterious 
enigmatical connexion with the Corres- 
ponding Society, and it might appear a 
matter of astonishment to the House, that 
he had to tell them that to such charges 
he made no reply. There was such a 
thing as true honour, and there were cha- 
racters who imbibed the principles of true 
honour from their earliest infancy, and 
who, in riper years, brought them to ma- 
turity. Men of true honour were as little 
capable of suspecting others of man 
ment, intrigue, trick, and mysterious, enig- 
matical connexion; as they were them- 
selves. He should be sorry indeed if the 
House imagined he could descend to such 
mean and degrading practices; but to those 
who suspected him of so doing, he would 
make no reply but a declaration of sove- 
reign contempt for them, their character, 
their conduct, and their opinions. 

The House divided: Contents, 11; 
Proxies, 2—13. Non-Contents, 88; 
Proxies, 25—113. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Norfolk Farl Suffolk 
Duke of Bedford Earl Besborough 
Marquis of Lansdown Viscount Maynard 
Ear! of Derby Lord Say and Sele 
Earl of Thanet Lord Holland 
Earl of Tankerville 


The Resolution proposed by lord Rom- 
ney was then put and agreed to. 


Protest against the Rejection of the Duke 
of Bedford's Motion. ] The following Pro- 
test was entered on the Journals: 

«s Dissentient, 

‘* Because we feel it to be a duty pres- 
cribed to us by necessity, and dictated 
equally by our love for our country, and 
by our regard for the person and dignity 
of the king himself, to declare our solemn 


duct of ministers which would soon induce | and conscientious conviction, that nothing 


them to resort to ather persons better 
ualificd for the task of governing them. 
e felt no surprise at being calumniated 
by the noble secretary; indeed, he ex- 
pected it from him. But it did surprise 
and grieve him to have such insinuations 


short of an immediate dismissal of his ma- 


jesty’s present ministers, and a change of 
the system on which they have conducted 
the government, can enable us to support 
our present accumulated distress, or afford 
us a chance of averting the dangers with 
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which we are on all sides surrounded, and 

which, if not encountered with adequate 

fortitude and wisdom, threaten certain 

ruin and dissolution to the power, laws, 

and liberties of these kingdoms. 

(Signed ) BrprorD 

DERBY 
THANET 
NoRFOLK;, E. M. 
HOLLAND 
PONSONBY.” 


Debate in the Lords on the State of Ire- 
land.]| March 26. The Earl of Moira said : 
—I rise in consequence of some observa- 
tions which fell from a noble marquis 
Setar tg in the debate of Thursday 
last, which I learnt, as well from a pe- 
rusal of the public papers, as from con- 
versation with some persons who were 
present on that occasion. I abstained 
from attending the discussion on that day, 
because there were some conclusions wn 
the motion of the noble duke which I 
could not wholly approve. I have now to 
regret that I was not present, as I might 
have spared myself the necessity of now 
troublang your lordships. A noble peer 
stated himself prepared to give a broad 
contradiction to the positions advanced by 
me in a former debate upon the present 
state of Ireland. Of every thing which I 
advanced in this House, I offered to bring 
evidence. I afterwards went over to Ire- 
land, laid down the same positions, and 
offered the same proof. That was pre- 
cisely the place where, if contradiction 
could be given, it might have been brought 
forward with effect; and as none was of- 
fered there, I little expected to hear the 
circumstances controverted in this House. 
It is not my practice to make assertions 
upon slight grounds. My statements were 
formed upon upwards of a hundred affi- 
davits, which I have brought down with 
me this day ; and the use I shall make of 
them will be determined by the mode of 
contradiction with which the noble lord 
may feel himself disposed to meet them. 
If I am driven to do so, I may read them 
as a part of my reply, or otherwise I shall 
deposit them in the hands of the noble 
Jord upon the woolsack. It is proper, how- 
ever, that I should restate my former po- 
sitions, to enable the noble lord to reply 
to them distinctly. I asserted, in the first 
place, that many districts and whole pro- 
_ vinces, were put out of the king’s peace, 
and under military law; that the military, 
In many instances, committed with im- 
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punity the most inordinate excesses, and 
a great number of houses were burned, 
and the inhabitants driven from their 
former habitations; that the tocsin or 
curfew was sounded at nine o'clock at 
night, to oblige the peasantry to put out 
their fires and their candles ; and that this 
was 80 rigorously executed as, in one in- 
stance particularly, and no doubt therc 
were many others, to outrage every feel- 
ing of humanity. I asserted, that torture 
was applied in the exploded manner of 
piqueting, to oblige the miserable inhabi- 
tants not only to confess against them- 
selves, but also to extort from them in- 
formationsagainst others. Ifartherstated, 
that in consequence of these oppressions, 
the trade of the country was rapidly de- 
clining. All these statements I undertake 
now to prove by affidavits. There are 
ways, undoubtedly in which it is compe- 
tent for me to bring these affidavits before 
the House and the public. But apprehen- 
sive that in the present irritable state of 
Ireland, the publication of these facts may 
tend to inflame the minds of the people, 
I think it a more discreet mode to put 
them in the hands of the noble lord upon 
the wool-sack. My resolution, however, 
in this respect, will be decided by that 
species of contradiction which I shal] hear 
in the course of the debate ; for I owe it 
to my own character to show, that I am 
not capable of making light or groundless 
assertions. For the present, I shall wait 
for the noble lord’s reply. 

The Marquis of Downshire said :—I am 
exceedingly sorry that the state of Ire- 
land should be the subject of debate in 
this House, which certainly has no juris- 
diction over the executive government of 
that country. Such discussions, without 
being capable of producing any good 
effect, may do a great deal of mischief. 
I had reason to regret my not being pre- 
sent at the time when the noble lord made 
the motion to which he has alluded. I 
could then have explained to him how 
much he was misinformed ; and I am now 
ready to correct him upon that subject in 
any manner or in any place he may think 
proper. I censure not the motives of the 
noble lord, being perfectly convinced that 
he thought his information correct, and 
acted in the manner his opinion led him 
to think most beneficial to his country ; 
but I must add, that I hold his conduct, 
in this instance, to have been ill-judged 
and indiscreet. Having been for nine 
months myself engaged in the focus of 
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rebellion, I may be allowed to have more 
direct information than it was within the 
reach of other noble lords to attain; and 
it was from that knowledge I spoke in con- 
tradiction to the noble earl. That the 
military in some eases were guilty of more 
excess and severity than the lovers of 
good order could wish, is not to be dis- 
puted, but what I asserted on a former 
night, and what, I still maintain, is, that 
these excesses were not committed by the 
authority and countenance of the execu- 
tive government, who on every occasion 
took care that such misconduct should 
be restrained and punished. I also assert, 
that no outrages were committed with the 
consent or knowledge of the officers; and 
of that I am enabled to speak with the 
more certainty, as I was engaged myself 
in that service, for which I am not sorry 
to have become an object of aversion to 
the United Irishmen. But it must be con- 
sidered, that many of the regiments con- 
sisted of raw and undisciplined men; and 
the noble lord had himself experienced, in 
America, the great difficulty of restraining 
soldiers of that description within the limits 
of regularity and good order. The noble 
lord must recollect that the opposition 
prints of that time were filled with invec- 
tives against the outrages and cruelties 
said to be exercised by his lordship’s sol- 
diers ; and that, after the execution of 
colonel Haymes, and when the noble lord 
was himself made prisoner, his friends in 
this country were greatly apprehensive 
that he would be sacrificed to the laws of 
retaliation. That all these reproaches 
were ill-founded, no man knows better 
than myself, who served with him all the 
time, and co-operated in all his measures. 
However ardent may be his zeal upon the 
present occasion, he should reflect upon 
the difficulties of a iike nature which he 
had once in his own person to encounter. 
The troops in Ireland committed some 
excesses; but it might be remembered 
that they had the greatest provocation, 
and that nothing could exceed the atroci- 
ous conduct of the United Irishmen. I 
mean not to go back from any measures 
I have taken, or any advice I have 
given; and I here aver, that I was one 
of the first to recommend to the Irish 
government the system of coercion against 
those traitors and rebels the United Irish- 
men. By this I incurred their hatred, as 
appears from the late conviction of a man 
who undertook to assassinate me, and 
who, when brought before a jury, could 
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not be saved even by the eloquence 
of Mr. Curran. I always acted in con- 
cert with general Lake, an officer of ap- 
proved talents, than whom I know no man 
of amore humane heart, a cooler head, 
or a sounder judgment. The system of 
parliamentary reform and catholic emanci- 
pation is the thinnest disguise imaginable 
to the treason of the Irish rebels, whose 
efforts tend to disunite their country from 
the crown of Great Britain, and reduce 
it to a province of the French republic. 
With men of such designs and disposi- 
tions, no conciliatory measures could pro- 
duce any good effect ; and their atrocities 
are continually inflaming the minds of the 
soldiers. A regiment beheld nine or ten 
of their comrades shot in one day, in con- 
sequence of having been deluded by the 
machinations of the United Irishmen; 
and it was not extraordinary if it gave a 
keener edge to their resentment. It is 
not easy to have a conception of the va- 
rious artifices by which, in papers, hand- 
bills, &c. these miscreants laboured to 
spread disaffection amongst the military. 
I myself, as governor of the county of 
Down, have had numbers of posting- 
bills brought me in the morning found 
stuck up at the doors of houses, with dif- 
ferent inscriptions, one of which was, 
‘¢ to Connaught, or to Hell.”? The sol- 
diers, therefore, were disposed to retaliate 
upon them for the punishment of their 
misguided comrades, seduced by their 
manceuvres. But it was never found that 
any officer partook in those excesses ; 
and on every occasion, the government 
was zealous to suppress and punish them. 
All who are acquainted with the disposi- 
tions of those rebels, are unanimous in 
the belief that coercion alone can produce 
any salutary effect upon them. I never 
knew a Catholic of knowledge, or educa- 
tion, who was a friend to what is termed, 
unqualified Catholic emancipation, nor 
an enlightened Presbyterian, who was 
an hadvocate for radical reform. As to 
what has been said of the tocsin being 
sounded, to warn the peasantry to put 
out their lights, the accounts are greatly 
exaggerated. Such a measure was never 
universally adopted. It was, indeed, pur- 
sued in the particular districts which were 
for the time put out of the king’s peace; 
but in such circumstances it was indispeo- 
sably necessary. It might, indeed, in 
some cases, be attended with individual 
hardships; but these must always give 
way to the public convenience and neces- 
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sities. Had he been aware of any occa- 
sion for so doing, he might have been fur- 
nished with affidavits without number, in 
support of all his statements. 

There being no question before the 
House, the motion of adjournment was 


put and carried. 


Debate in the Commons on the Defence 
Bill.) March 27. Mr. Secretary Dundas 
moved for leave “to enable his Majesty 
more effectually to provide for the defence 
and security of the realm, and for indem- 
nifying persons who may suffer in their 
property by such measures as may be ne- 
cessary for that purpose.” The House, 
he said, would go along with him in the 
Opinion, that the zeal and spirit which, so 
much to the honour of this country, did 
exist, should be reduced to a system, 
that, when the people were called forth, 
to exertions, in the cause of the country, 
they might act with regularity; that, in 
place of that confusion which must natu- 
rally be the consequence of any alarm of 
an approaching or invading enemy, every 
man, desirous of coming forward to repel 
that enemy, might distinctly know the 
part he was called on toact. The object 
of the bill (said Mr. Dundas), is to have 
the power of knowing, in case of emer- 
gency, who are ready to appear in arms, 
in order to co-operate with the existing 
power of the country, and to enable those 
who are so inclined, to be put into that 
situation which may be most answerable 
to giving effect to their inclinations. It 
is farther intended to give government 
legal power to investigate what force is 
in the country, competent to act in the 
shape of pioneers, drivers of waggons, or 
to perform the various other services 
which are connected with the operations 
of an army. One great provision of the 
bill will be to make compensation to 
those who shall suffer by the attempts of 
the encmy, and the measures taken to 
resist them: and in order that no person 
may be induced to withdraw his stock 
from the general service of the country, 
or may suffer from any part of his stock 
being destroyed by the enemy, or appro- 
priated by the country for this purpose, 
the provisions of the bill go to render in- 
demnification certain, either where pro- 
perty is applied to the service of our own 
country, or is destroyed in order to pre- 
vent it from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It must occur to every one, 
that, in the prospect of an invasion, it 
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will become necessary, in particular dis- 
tricts, though it is impossible to point 
where. at present, to erect covers for 
batterics, and to raise works in critical 
situations, where the operations of the 
enemy are most likely to be directed: for 
this purpose it may be found necessary, 
that pieces of ground should be appro- 
priated for such erections: but if it is 
expedient to check the attempts of the 
enemy, by such means, it is no less so 
that it should be fully understood that 
complete indemnification will be made, 
and that no man will suffer by any aid 
which he may contribute to the public 
service. There are other circumstances 
proper to be adverted to by the provisions 
of the bill. It may be exceedingly ne- 
cessary to remove the property of the in- 
habitants of villages, who may be em- 
ployed in arms for the defence of their 
country, or as pioneers, and to carry off 
their flock, in order to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy. It may 
occur that much cruelty and much inhu- 
manity would be exercised, if, at the time 
that able-bodied men were employed in 
the field, some provision was not made 
for the infants and aged, who would be 
left unprotected: to those cases the bill 
will apply. The general object of it 
will be, to give the lords-lieutenants of 
counties every necessary aid, for enabling 
them to embody those who may be 
rompted to come forward, as they now 

ave, with regard to embodying the gene- 
ral militia of the country. By this 
means, Sir, I trust, that not only the 
whole spirit of the country will be ani- 
mated and invigorated, and be fully equal 
to any exertions which the enemy may 
be able to make, but will prove, that while 
other countries are falling to wreck, we 
stand a proud and powerful nation, in 
the middle of the ocean, and will also 
proclaim that there still exists one spot in 
the world determined to repel the attacks 
of those who would enslave it. 

General Tarleton did not oppose the 
specific measure befure the House; but 
oifered some observations, of which the 
following is the most important. For. 
merly the enemy had sent an army to 
Ireland: but now that Ireland was put 
into @ proper state of defence, and pro- 
per measures taken for preventing a re- 
petition of attacks in that quarter: where 
then, was this country most open to dan- 

er? On the eastern coast, which was not 
far distant from the capital. If the 
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French should march thither, their march 
would be as rapid as possible. They 
knew there were no fortified towns to be 
left behind them: they would not en- 
cumber themselves with heavy baggage 
and provisions, which, by retarding their 
movements, would afford time to render 
their efforts ineffectual. Did Buonaparté 
do so, when he was marching to Vienna? 
No, no. He would therefore advise, that 
so many troops should not be left in the 
southern, the western, and the northern 
extremities of the kingdom, but that the 
best of our troops, both infantry and 
cavalry, should be drawn to the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where our force 
should be concentrated ; detachments 
being left to protect the principal com- 
mercial towns, such as Newcastle, Hull, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. Of Buonaparté, 
with whom he hoped to have the pleasure 
one day of talking over battles, he spoke 
much as a great and distinguished ge- 
neral. 

General Delancey acknowledged that 
Buonaparté had done wonders. But, 
while praises were bestowed on that ge- 
nera), it was remarkable that not a word 
had been said of a distinguished person- 
age who held the chief military command 
in this country. Whenever an occasion 
should arrive, ie was convinced, that per- 
sonage would manage the British forces 
in such @ manner as would show that 
there were officers in other countries 
besides France. If Buonaparte did land 
on the British shores, general Delancey 
had no doubt but all the glory he had 
obtained, would be speedily tarnished. 

Sir W. Pulteney declared his hearty ap- 
probation of the measure proposed, and 
thought that the right hon. secretary had 
great merit in bringing it forward. The 
being armed would excite in the nation a 
high military spirit. The first idea of an 
unarmed man was to run from danger: 
but his feelings were very different when 
he was armed. He hoped that measures 
would be taken to embody a much greater 
number of men than could be brought 
against them. If the enemy were to suc- 
ceed in landing, and he never doubted but 
that a landing might be effected, notwith- 
standing our great superiority at sea, it 
was of the greatest moment that we 
should have the superiority of numbers. 

Leave was given to bring in a bill. 
It was read a first and second time, com- 
mitted, and after a third reading, passed 
on the 2nd of April. 
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Resolutions of the Lords relating to 
Divorce Bills.| March 28. The Lord 
Chancellor moved the following Resolu- 
tions; which, after a short conversation, 
were agreed to: 

1. «* That for the future no Petition 
for any Bill of Divorce shall be presented 
to this House, unless an official copy of 
the proceedings, and of a definitive sen- 
tence of divorce 2 Mensé et thoro in the 
ecclesiastical court, at the snit of the 
party desirous to present such petition, 
shall. be delivered upon oath at the bar 
of this House, at the same time. 

2. «¢ That for the future, upon the se- 
cond reading of any Bill of Divorce, the 
petitioner praying for the same do attend 
this House, in order to his being examined 
at the bar, whether there has or has not 
been any collusion, directly, or indirectly, 
on his part, relative to any act of adultery 
that may have been committed by his 
wife, or whether there be any collusion, 
directly or indirectly, between him and 
his wife, or any other person or persons 
touching the said bill of divorce, or touch- 
ing any action at law which may have 
been brought by such petitioner against 
any person for criminal conversation with 
the petitioner’s wife; and also, whether 
at the time of the adultery of which such 
petitioner complains, his wife was, by 
deed or otherwise, by his consent, living 
separate or apart from him, and released 
by him, as far as in him lies, from her con- 
jugal duty; or whether she was, at the 
time of such adultery, cohabiting with 
him, and under the protection and autho- 
rity of him as her husband. 

3. “ That the said orders be declared 
standing orders, and that they be entered 
on the roll of standing orders of this 
House.” 


Debate on Mr. Pitt's Proposition for 
the Redemption of the Land Tas-] April 
2. The House having resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole House, 

Mr. Pit rose and said :—The subject 
which I am now about to submit to the com- 
mittee, has of late excited considerable at- 
tention, and given rise to considerable ine 
ey: As the ultimate judgment which 

e committee will form upon it, must de- 
pend upon the consideration of a great vari- 
ety of details, it is not my intention to call 
upon you for any decision to-day. I trust, 
however, that the principle upon which the 
measure is founded, requires only to be 
very shortly stated, in order to engage 
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your attention, and to recommend itself to 
your notice. That, in the present situation 
of the country, every measure which tends 
to invigorate public credit, which will facili- 
tate the means of supporting that struggle 
into which we were driven for our neces- 
sary defence, and which has been pro- 
longed by the obstinate ambition of the 
enemy: that every measure which will 
furnish fresh resources to animate the 
courage of the nation, and to enable us to 
maintain that character which Englishmen 
have ever displayed, has a fair claim to the 
favour of the legislature, I am warranted 
to pronounce, from the experience of the 
present session, the unanimity you have 
shown upon former occasions, and the re- 
cent exertions you have made for the 
public defence. When I recollect, then, 
the temper which parliament has uni- 
formly manifested, 1 am sensible that it is 
necdless to say any thing in recommen- 
dation of the principle, provided the mea- 
sure itself he practicable. The leading 
object of the plan which I shall have the 
honour to propose is, to absorb a great 
quantity of stock, to transfer a conside- 
rable portion of the funded security to 
landed security, and, by the redemption 
of the present land tax, to purchase a 
quantity of stock, more than equivalent to 
the amount of the tax. That tax will be 
made applicable in the same manner as at 
present, but the proportion of stock it will 

urchase will be one fifth larger, present- 
Ing at once a considerable pecuniary gain 
to the public, and an advantage to the 
individual by whom the redemption shall 
be made. The chief recommendation of 
the plan, however, is, that it will diminish 
the capital stock, and remove that which 
presses more severely upon us than any 
inconvenience with which our situation is 
attended. It is a truth now universally 
felt, atruth which the enemy have acknow- 
Jedged, and which faction itself will not 
venture to deny, that even in this stage 
of the war, the state of every part of our 
trade, our industry, and revenue, is asto- 
nishing and proud for this country; that our 
general capital and wealth is greater than 
they were even at its commencement: 
that our commerce, so far from having 
experienced a diminution as in other wars, 
has greatly increased ; that our industry 
and manufactures, subject to those local 
fluctuations which are inseparable from a 
system so extended and diversified, have 
sensibly advanced ; and that, on a general 
view, our situation exhibits every symp- 
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tom of internal wealth, that we are richer, 
that we possess a greater command of ca- 
pital than this country ever enjoyed at 
any former period. It is sacdlas too, 
that under the depreciation which the 
funds have experienced, the price of land 
has maintained itself above the average of 
former wars, and equal to the price in 
times of peace; very little indeed below 
the unexampled state of a few years pre- 
ceding the war. 

I am aware that no argument is required 
to demonstrate the necessity of great ex- 
ertion in the circumstances in which we 
are now placed. You have already ex- 
pressed your opinion of that necessity, 
and have shown your readiness to employ 
our resources. All then that is wanting 
is judgment and discrimination in the 
mode of calling them intoaction. If there 
be any chance of diminishing the capital of 
the funded debt, which is the only pres- 
sure by which our efforts are embarrassed, 
the measure, by which it is to be effected 
is founded upon clear and substantial 
principles of policy. This is a principle 
upon which the House has acted in the 
course of the present scssion. Upon this 
principle you felt the expediency of mak- 
ing an extraordinary exertion to raise, 
within the year, a considerable part of the 
supplies. It is a farther satisfaction for 
us to know, that the energy of the mea- 
sure has been fully proved; that though 
difficult in detail, though encountered by 
considerable opposition on its appearance, 
and many obstacles in its progress, its ad- 
vantages have been recognised by the 
country. ‘Though necessary to qualify it 
by many modifications, which diminished 
the full effect it was intended to have, yet 
the voluntary zcal of the country has 
borne testimony to the principle; and the 
contributions with which the patriotism of 
individuals has come forward for the pub- 
lic defence, furnishes the best proof, that 
in this measure, the legislature was in 
unison with the sentiments of the people. 
From what I have heard, the objection to 
the measure of increasing the assessed 
taxes has been, that it did not go far 
enough; and commercial men have de- 
ciared, that it did not embrace sufliciently 
that species of property of which they 
are possessed. Whatever may be the de- 
cision of the House, as to the principle of 
the plan which I am about to propose, I 
am sure that any measures which tend to 
give effect to the same object, which will 
combine an annual saving with other col- 
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lateral advantages, which, without impos- 
ing any new burthens upon the public, 
wilt be attended with considerable benefit 
to the nation as well as individuals, cannot 
fail to be received with the highest favour 
by this House, and to secure the approba- 
tion of the country. 

In stating the principle upon which the 
plan proceeds, I am aware that I have 
claimed a great deal of merit to the mea- 
sure, in this, however, I claim none from 
the proposal. The principle itself pos- 
sesses that recommendation which usually 
belongs to good principles, that it is so 
simple that the advantages which are pro- 
duced by its effects do not necessarily 
suppose a great share of merit in the pro- 
poser. 

The amount of the present land-tax is 
about 2;000,0002. This sum has been 
annually granted by parliament for a cen- 
‘tury past, and has been levied at the same 
rate in different districts. The repartition 
which was originally made has continued 
so long, 4nd the sum of 4s. in the pound 
for so considerable a period has never 
been excccded, that it will be readily ac- 
knowledged that this sum ought not to be 
diminished, at Jeast till many other bur- 
thens which weigh more heavily upon the 
public have been taken off. ‘Taking this 
state then as that upon which the present 
land-tax is raised, it is proposed, by 
changing the security of a part of the 
funded capital into landed security, to 
cover the two millions of existing land 
tax by two millions four hundred thousand 
of dividends. By this measute it is evi- 
dent that, upon the supposition that the 
whole of the Jand-tax were to be redeemed, 
the public would gain 400,000/. The 
terms upon which the purchase js intended 
to be made, while they produce this be- 
nefit to the public, will present that ad- 
vantage to the land owners, which will 
render it eligible for them to redeem, and 
tempt them to give full effect to the mea- 
sure. Eighty millions would thus be taken 
out of the market, and the public credit, 
relieved by so great a pressure, would be 
proportionably strengthened. Having 
stated this bricf outline, I shall advert 
to a few of the objections against the 
measure, which have yet come to my 
knowledze. 

It is obvious that the first step necessa- 
rily involved in the measure is to render 
the present land-tax perpetual, univer- 
sally redeemable, and where not redeemed, 
always subject to redemption according 
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to certain regulations. There is ohe ob- 
jection which at once suggests itself, and 
to which a very satisfactory answer occurs. 
I mean the abjaction that may be made 
on constitutional grounds. It may be 
said that, to render a grant which is now 
innual, perpetual, is to remove the con- 
stitutional checks of parliament over the 
public expense, and to render perpetual 
what is now voted as ab annual supply. 
I do not deny that the adoption of the 
present measure would create some alter- 
ation, but the objection upon the constt- 
tutional ground is very easily removed. 
Nothmg can bé more easy than to place 
tmder the annual control of parliament 
fands that are at present permanent, 
equivalent to those which ate taken away 
by this measure. Certain branches of the 
consolidated fund may be made annual. 
even to a greater amount than two mil- 
lions of Jand-tax. This would answer 
every purpose of constitutional control. 
Ministers would not then have it in their 
power to apply money without consent df 

arliament more than before. It is my 
intention, therefore, to move a particular 
resolation to obviate this objection. Such 
funds as parliament may judge most expe- 
dient for the purpose of control may be 
selected and submitted to annual vote in 
the same manner as the land-tax, and in- 
stead of two millions, the sam may be 
augmented to the full amount of the divi- 
dends which will be taken out of the mar- 
ket. Parliament will thus have the annual 
control of 2,400,000/. By this means it 
will so happen that the constitutional 
check of this House will for some years 
be more and never will be less, than it 
was before. 

Another objection urged by some is, 
that from the present repartition to per- 
petrate the existing land tax would be to 
perpetrate an inequality which is so great 
as to form no inconsiderable abuse. ey 
say, that if the tax were equalized, they 
would have no objection to render it per- 
petual. Let us consider this objection 
more closely and attentively. Since the 
revolution, especially during the latter part 
which has succeeded, it has never been ih 
contemplation to equalise the land tax by 
a new repartition according to the real 
amount of property, and the ability of 
different districts. We know that in this 
House, though the vote for the land tax 
had the undoubted right to adopt a new 
repartition, no such proposition was ever 
made, With the experience of a century 
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before us, then, if we have seen no such 
attempt ever made, it is more likely that 
it would be corrected, even were the vote 
to be annual, than if the grant were made 
perpetual ? 

1 do not now argue whether it would 
have been right to devise the repartition 
at present established. I am ready to ad- 
mit that I consider it to have been ap 
original defect of the present plan of re- 
partition, that no periodical revision was 
fixed. I think that it would have been 
wise to have made such a provision, and 
that it would have been happy for the 
country hud it been done. Two important 
guards would be necessary: to prevent the 
inequality from being too great, and at the 
same time not to discourage improvement. 
That principle, hawever, not being at first 
recognized, and property having been 
since transferred without any altention to 
it, would it now be wise, just, or popular, 
to make a new valuation? I think not. 
df ao many years experience has shown 
that no iaclination to establish a different 
repartition prevailed, ought we to allow 
ynuch weight to the abjection, that to per- 
petuate the tax would be to perpetuate 
the inequality. 

I have likewise heard, that it has been 
objected that this very measure would tend 
to introduce an equal repartition. It ought 
not to be expected that these opposite ob- 
jections will come from the same quarter, 
and that a grievance will be felt both ways. 
It does happen, however, that the same 
mind embraces opposite and contradictory 
abjections. Those who are determined to 
object to every thing, may continue to 
bring forward in a regular opposition ar- 
guments against a measure which do not 
proceed upon the same principle. On the 
present occasion, however, I do not ex- 
pect that this mode of attack will be em- 
ployed ; at least I do not anticipate such 
& mode of opposition from any of those I 
now see before me. The question, then, 
is, does the present measure give any new 
facility for the introduction of a general 
Jand- tax? Ifthe measure did give any 
new facility for employing the substantial 
resources of the country, and deriving ad- 
ditional means of strength without dis- 
tressing the people, I should be more dis- 
posed to claim it as a recommendation, 
than to consider it as a defect. In times 
dike the present, whatever supplies us with 
the means of calling into action the real 
resources of the country, and giving new 
energy to the contest we maintain, would 
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deserve the cordial support of every man 
who is a friend to the Janne and pros- 
perity of the country, and in a particular 
manner of those who would be the greatest 
sufferers, if the hostile designs of the ene- 
my were to succeed. 

The measure to be proposed to you, 
however, possesses no such recommenda- 
tion. It leaves the question of a more 
equal repartition of the land tax precisely 
where it found it. Parliament now has 
the undoubted right to raise more than 
four shillings in the pound on the land ; 
and what greater authority would it ac- 
quire were the present redeemed? Ifthe 
whole were to be redeemed, for it would 
be sanguine to suppose that the whole 
will be redeemed within a few years by 
the owners, the only thing necessary to 
to be provided as expressly as any legis- 
lative provision can guard, 1s, that if ever 
a new land tax is imposed, it shall not be 
imposed upon those who have redeemed 
in any different proportion from that on 
those who have not redeemed. It would 
be necessary to provide that the amount 
of what may have been redeemed should be 
deducted from any new impost. It appears 


to me that such a provision would secure 


those who shall take the benefit of redemp- 
tion as much from any additional charge 
in future on that account, as those who 
had not bought up their Jand tax at all. 
This, then, appears a sufficient answer to 
the gencral objections which have been 
suggested against the measure. Astothe 
various details which it embraces, it would 
be idle to enter inte any minute discussion 
of them, till the committee has had farther 
time to take them into mature considera- 
tion. 

There is one objection, however, which 
is partly connected with the detail of the 
measure, and partly applies as a general 
objection. This regards the option to be 
given in the second instance to become a 
purchaser of the tax, provided the owner 
himself should be unwilling or unable to 
buy. Cases may occur in which the pro- 
prictor finds it inconvenient to make the 
advances necessary for the redemption. 
Great pains, however, have been taken to 
lighten this inconvenience. Every atten- 
tion has been paid to give the landholder 
all the advantages consistent with the ul- 
timate success of the scheme. It is of 
infinite importance to gain during the war 
every benetit which the measure is calcu- 
lated to afford ; it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to secure that assistance to credit, 
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which will supply us with the means of 
that resistance which our independence, 
our property, and our happiness calls upon 
ustomake. For this reason the landholder 
ought to have no unlimited and exclusive 
privilege in the purchase of his tax, though 
the terms will be such as to render it 
highly beneficial for him to become the 
purchaser himself. To enable him to take 
the benefit held out to him, every facility 
will be given him for raising money, and 
even should he lose the first opportunity 
of purchase, the redemption of the tax 
will not be hopeless. A period should be 
fixed at which he shall have the liberty to 
redeem, though on his refusal, a third 
party in the first instance has become the 
purchaser. 

Such are the views upon which the plan 
is founded. As to the terms upon which 
the purchase is to be made, I shall explain 
them very shortly. Payment of the re- 
demption will not be demanded in money, 
but will be received in transfer of stock to 
the commissioners for liquidating the na- 
tional debt. This mode has the advantage 
of accommodating itself to the fluctuation 
of stock, and each transaction liquidates 
itself; The present price of three per 
cents being about 50, affords an interest 
to purchasers of six per cent. At this 
rate stock sells at from 16 to 17 years’ 
purchase, and the tax will be sold at 20 
years purchase. Every pound of annual 
tax, therefore, will be equal to 40/. capital 
stock. Should stocks rise to 75 the pur- 
chase will be 30 years, and the rate of 
purchase will thus vary one year with 
every variation of two and a half per cent 
in the price of stock. From this statement 
of the comparative purchase of the stock 
and tax, it is evident that the public gains 
one-fifth of the purchase by the transfer of 
stock. 

As far as the landholder is concerned, 
the question then is, whether 20 years 
purchase will present a sufficient induce- 
ment to redcem, and whether 20 years be 
a sufficient advantage for what he parts 
with at 17 years purchase. This rests 
wholly upon the supposed difference be- 
tween Janded and funded security. Landed 
property in general throughout the king- 
dom sells at from 28 to 30 years purchase ; 
funded at present from 16 to 17. We 
are giving landed security for funded, and 
at the rate of 20 years purchase. At this 
rate the share of advantage to the public 
is small, to the individual it is very consi- 
derable, if the advantage purchased is con- 
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sidered of the same description as landed 
property. Ido not say, however, that it 
is exactly of the same description as 
landed property; they are to be dis- 
tinguished by their respective advantages 
and disadvantages. The benefit to the 
purchaser by rcdemption is less valuable 
than landed property in this respect ; it is 
dry and unimprovable possession. Land, 
however, is improvable, and it sells not 
only on its present value, but on the cal- 
culation of progressive improvement and 
speculative advantage. Other temptations 
to the purchase of land are command, ine 
fluence, amusement, pleasure, occupation, 
according to the temper and disposition 
of the purchaser. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the purchase of this benefit is 
rendered more valuable by any of these 
advantages. It should be recollected at 
the same time, that the purchase of the 
tax, if not absolutely the acquisition of en- 
joyment—if not a freedom from vexation, 
is freedom from something which a man 
would wish to be without. It has this 
advantage too, that if not susceptible of 
improvement, it is attended with no risk. 
The purchaser is exempted from the care 
of management and the trouble of collec- 
tion, and taking all the advantages and 
disadvantages together, it may be consi- 
dered as a purchase of a very desirable 
nature. While the owner is thus induced 
to become the purchaser, the public, as 
we have seen, derives a very considerable 
benefit from the transaction. 

The next part of the plan is, to give a 
facility to the possessor of land also to 
become a purchaser. For this purpose it 
is intended to give the tenant for life or in 
tail, the same power to raise the money 
by burthening the property as proprietor 
in fee, provided, however, that the money 
so raised shall be strictly applied to the 
purchase of the tax. It is even intended 
to allow them to give a rent charge upon 
the property to the amount, if convenient, 
to increase the facility of the possessor 
becoming the purchaser. It is likewise 
proposed to give the proprietors of settled 
estates power to sell such a portion of the 
estate as shall enable them to pay off the 
purchase of the tax, providing that the 
money shall be strictly applied for that 
purpose.—Giving these facilities to the 
possessor to become the purchaser in the 
first instance, it appears necessary to fix 
a certain period, after which, if they de- 
cline, third parties may buy. To these 
the terms shall be the same as to the 
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owners. Landholders, however, are to 
have this superior advantage, that five 
years shall be allowed for the payment of | 
the instalments. At the same time, | 
however, if they shall avail themselves of 
this indulgence, they shall pay interest 
on the instalments, in order to compen- 
sate to the public for the non-extinction 
at this period of the purchase. Pur- 
chasers, not owners, are to pay up their 
instalments within one year. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to 
call the means of resource thus furnished 
into action, to take third parties where 
the landlords decline. That the situation 
of such third parties may not be too pre- 
carious, and that they may not be too 
easily divested of the property they have 
acquired, some provisions must be adopt- 
ed by which they may be secured, and at 
the same time the power of redemption 
preserved to the original owner. It is 
difficult exactly to say what medium will 
balance the right to be given to these two 
partics, which will present to the monied 
men the temptation to buy, and reserve to 
the owner the powcr of redemption. The 
‘monied man must be induced to purchase 
by the difference which he supposes to 
exist between funded and landed pro- 
perty. This difference is greater or less 
according as the times are critical or 
tranquil. Land does not vary in time of | 
war in the same proportion as funded pro- 
perty. Those who make a distinction in 
the value of land, do it upon its being less | 
liable to fluctuation, and not upon any 
circumstance affecting the permanent va- 
lue of stock. If then a third person shall 
purchase, the owner shall not be at liberty 
to redeem till a period arrive when the 
monied man shall be willing to return his 
money into stock, and the landholder 
shall have the means of raising money 
for his redemption. This period will 
be at the happy moment when, having 
surmounted the difficulties with which 
we have to struggle, and triumphed 
in the contest in which we are engaged, 
the consolidated fund shall have attained | 
its maximum, and being no longer allow- 
ed to accumulate at compound interest, 
the dividends shall be made applicable by 
parliament. This will be when the conso- 
lidated fund shall be 4,200,000/. Sup- 
posing then that by the exertions which 
we have made, and continue to make, we 
should go through the difficulties we have 
to encounter, and pass with success 
through this crisis of our fate, when the 
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public debt shall be met by the consoli- 
dated fund there must be an end of all 
doubt of public credit; there must be an 
end of all question of national securities, 
of al] distinction between landed and fund- 
ed property.—That moment, then, when 
least discouraging for the monied man to 
revert to the funded security, shall be 
fixed for the owner to avail himself of that 
redemption which circumstances had at 
first made impossible. If not redeemed 
within a given time, however, it becomes 
material to render the property permanent 
with the purchaser, to the exclusion of 
the owner. Three years, then, after the 
expiring of the ten years, at the close of 
which the power of redemption is per- 
mitted to the owner, seems to be a fair 
extension of the privilege. It would give 
to the owner an opportunity to purchase, 
of which, from his circumstances, he was 
unable to avail himself on the first offer.— 
It will give him time for preparation for 
domestic arrangements, and for raising 
the necessary funds. Thus no party will 
have reason to complain of his situation. 
Provisions are made to secure to each the 
advantages which he will be moat likely 
to prefer. In the transaction, the situa- 
tion of the monied man is precisely this. 
During a period of difficulty and danger, 
he has got a landed security instead of 
that of the funds. This case, however, 
will require two regulations ; first, that if 
any person, not the owner, has purchased 
by the transferring of an annuity, he shall 
be paid the same quantity of stock upon 
the redemption, which he had transferred 
without regard to the price of such stock. 
Thus, supposing he had transferred to the 
public in payment when stock was at 50; 
and in the interval it should rise to 75, 
he will derive all the advantage from the 
rise, and may thus realize fifty per cent 
upon his capital. At the same time he is 
to have no risk in case of a depreciation 
of the funds. Should they fall below 50, 
he is to be reimbursed to the extent of 
the difference. The situation of the 
stockholder who becomes a purchaser of 
the tax is precisely this, that he is specu- 
lating upon a rise without any hazard of 
loss from depreciation. 

I have stated these points to show the 
general tendency of the measure. It will 
now be seen, that it is liable to no gene- 
ral objections which do not admit of a re- 
medy ; that the difficulties in the detail 
are not such as to impede its progress ; 


that the advantage to the public is consi- 
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derable, and the benefit accruing to the 
individual such as will render it an object 
for him topurchase. While the monied man 
is induced to come forward to assist the 
state by purchasing the tax, a remedy is 
sam to the owner, to Lat him, at 
a fixed period, to repair the ate oint- 
ment he may have sustained from his ori- 
ginal inability. A variety of details must 
be involved in a measure like the present, 
but there are none which ar to be 
attended with great difficulty. On the 
present plan of repartition, the amount 
of particular districts remains unaltered, 
though it may vary within the district, 
with the improvement or decline of the 
various parts. In the metropolis and con- 
siderable towns this is particularly the 
case. In the parish of Mary-la-bonne the 
extensive improvement has rendered the 
repartition lighter, while in other districts 
it may become heavier from an opposite 
cause. Provision, therefore, must be 
made for the situation of an owner pur- 
chasing in the different cases of increase 
crdechne. The most advisable regulation 
certainly would be, that of leaving it to 
the option of the owner, whether he will 
redeem it at the present price that shall 
be offered to him, or take it according to 
future assessment to which it may be 
gubiest: the augmentation on which, as 
it is intended to be proportioned to the 
present local inequalities in the land-tax, 
will nearly produce the same effect as if 
that impracticable plan of a general equali- 
zation was to be adopted. But in case of 
a third person purchasing a part of this 
tax, he shall be entitled to receive an 
abatement proportioned to the fund which 
hemay give inexchangeforthetax. There- 
fore it will be extremely material to con- 
sider who the purchasers are to be ; whe- 
ther the land-owners, or other persons 
not having any property in the land; to 
see what circumstances may belong to 
particular places, and whether there may 
not be a great surcharge in some parishes, 
and none in others. But it is not neces- 
sary for me now to enter into those mi- 
nute circumstances, which may be better 
discussed when the business shall come 
before the House for itsconsideration, and 
which will be introduced by way of regu- 
lation into any bill that may be brought 
in, if the House shall agree to the resolu- 
tiens I mean to bring forward. It would 
also be desirable to allow a person to pur- 
chase nat only a certain portion of the 
tax, but a given share of a district. 
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These are the circumstances of the case 
which I have to lay before the House, 
and which I have conveyed in as short a 
statement as I was able. The object is 
one which requires consideration. In the 
first opening of the matter I avoided going 
into any minute detail; and although I 
feel it a matter of propriety in the outline, 
and such as deserves at least a favourable 
oe yet I Relea tp to be examined 
carefully, weighed digpassionately and 
deliberately, and that arlanient may 
consider, whether it is not sucha mea- 
sure as they ought in their wisdom to 
adopt at this arduous moment. I shall 
follow the practice I have observed in 
other instances with respect to the form 
of proceeding; that of moving the first 
resolution, and afterwards all the others 
in point of form, and then postpone the 
consideration of the substance of the plan 
to another day.—Mr. Pitt then moved his 
first Resolution, viz, ‘‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that the several 
and respective sums of money charged by 
virtue of an act of the present session of 
parliament, intituled, ‘ An Act for granting 
‘an Aid to his Majesty by a Land-tax, for 
‘the Service of the Year 1798,’ on the 
respective counties and places in Great 
Britain, in respect of the premises in the 
said act mentioned, lying within the same 
counties and places respectively, to be 
raised, levied, and paid, unto his ma- 
jesty, within the space of one year, from 
the 25th of March, 1798, shall, from and 
after the expiration of the said term, con- 
tinue, and be raised, levied, and paid 
yearly, to his majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, from and after the 25th of March, 
in every year, for ever: subject, never- 
theless, to the rules, regulations, restric- 
tions, and conditions of redemption, to 
be prescribed.” 

Lord Sheffield said, that the measure 
was the most extraordinary, the most rash, 
and the very worst that was ever proposed 
to parliament. 

r. Tierney thought that the measure 
struck at the principles which were the 
foundation of our security in the posses- 
sion of property, while, instead of raising, 
it would have a tendency to depress the 
public funds. Some gentlemen might, 
perhaps, run away with an idea, that this 
measure was for a redemption of stock, 
like that of the plan for a reduction of the 
national debt; but he denied that there 
was the slightest similarity between them. 
When stock should be purchased under 
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the provisions of the the plan now pro-|ready created. He took occasion to 


posed, the stock would not vanish; the 
substance of the public burthen would be 
still the same. It was only taking cighty 
millions nominally out of Change-alley for 
a while, and to enable monted men to en- 
jarge their capitals. The right hon. gen- 
tleman would gain nothing by this mea- 
eure but a little temporary popularity with 
the rionied men. And here he must re- 
peat, what he had often observed, that the 
contiexion between his majesty's ministers 
and mbonied inen, of late years, had been 
too close, atid led to meastites highly in- 
jurious to the interests of the public. 

Sir W. Pulteney did not hesitate to de- 
clare his opinion, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer, by adopting the plan now 
proreset was going to thake a very bad 

argain for the country, and which, far 
from promoting, would tend to defeat the 
very objects he had in view. i 
e chairman reported progress, and 
the committee was ordered to sit again on 
the 4th. On which day, . 

Mr. Buxton said, he was of dpinion, that 

the measure would be much more popular, 


if it contained a provision to the effect, | try 


that whenever any additional burthen 
should be laid upon the land, a tax to the 
same extent, should be laid upon every 
other species of propetty. 

Mr. Pitt asked, how the hon. gentleman 
could ascertam the value of évery species 
of property in the country? He had no 
difficulty in stating, that no greater service 
could be rendered to the country, than to 
point out the thode by which taxes might 

e laid, in the most equal manner, upon 
all kinds of property. 

Mr. Jones thought that there was a 
wonderful inclination to favour the monied 
interest—" a set of people,” according to 
the just description of them, by the im- 
mortal lord Chatham, “ ready to serve any 
ministers, provided they served them on 
their own terms.’? This favour, shown to 
monied men, he could never contemplate 
without being reminded of the revolution 
in France; which was clearly to be traced 
to that preference and favour which had 
been shown to the monied interest, the 
loan-jobbers, contractors, and the rest of 
the swindling fraternity. 

Mr. Pitt was surprised to hear it ob- 
jected to the measure, that it tended to 
create & permanent burthen on the landed, 
in favour of the monied, interest of the 
country. It tended to create no new bur- 
then, but only to continue a burthen al- 


show the intimate connexion between the 
landed and monied interest, and that the 
prosperity of the one was the prosperity 
of the other. . 

Lord Sheffield could not agree with 
those who considered the land tax alread 
in effect as a fixed antl perpetttal tax. 
the chancellor of the exchequer had pro- 
posed, that the tax, in future; should fall 
on the occupier of land, he would heve 
Had a rhuch better opinion of his principtes 
of finance; for, by such means, the tat 
would ultimately fall on the consumer, 
and would be paid by the land-owners, in 
common with the rest of the community. 
Bat this was such a favourite tax, that, hé 
understood; as soon as it was sold, there 
was an intetition of laying & new land tax. 
Unfortunately for the country, those 
whose odious task it was to propose taxes 
did not always extend their knowledge 
beyond the bills of mortality. They were 
too much in the hands of monied men, 
who were so full of expedients, relative 
to the funds, that they could seldom think 
of the interior circumstances of the coun- 

. At the moment of such oppression 
on the landed interest, the most partial, 
the worst principled tax, and which solely 
respected them, was to be selected, voted 
perpetual, and then offered for sale, and 
that ata moment when & great part of 
the landed interest paid six times the othet 
usual taxcs. The country gentlemen who 
had no income, except from land; and 
who, from their situation, must incur 4 
certain expense or fly the country, were 
crushed by the load of taxes. Parliament 
should take care not to drive gentlemen 
from the country. The disposition which 
the English gentlemen had to reside in it 
was infinitely edvantageous. Their at- 
tention to the distresses and morals of in- 
dividuals did more than the best laws ever 
did, and where no law could touch. No- 
body acknowledged the necessity and 
difficulty of getting money more than he 
did ; but there was a choice even in dif- 
ficulties, and there were some good ex- 
pedients left. He should mention one, 
the sale of the forests and Crown lands. 
Instead of a loss, it would be a great na- 
tional benefit, if, by any means, they 
could become private property. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote wished to know, 
whether, if a new land tax was to be 
raised, it was intended to be fairly and 
equally assessed ? 

Mr. Pitt replied, thatthe House would 
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see that among the resolutions which he 
last night had brought forward, there was 
& provision, that the lands, on which the 
tax should be redcemed, should be dis- 
charged from any tax, other than such as 
should be imposed thereon in proportion 
to the annual value of the same in common 
with all other property of the same de- 
scription. 

Mr. Harrison wished that the House 
should not go into a committee, under 
the impression that the measure was not 
an additional charge on land: it was cer- 
tainly so, to make that perpetual which be- 
fore was only annual. 7 
_ Sir W. Pulteney said, that if the landed 
interest could buy up the land tax attwenty 
years purchase, as proposed, then they 
would act as monied men, and it would 
not affect them as landholders. This, 
however, they could not be supposed to 
do. They had not, in general, the means 
of coming forward to make such a pur- 
chase, and were, therefore, precluded from 
deriving any of the benefits from it which 
were said to be attached to the plan. The 
chancellor of the exchequer himself con- 
fessed that his plan held out a tempting 
bargain. But, who were they who could 
take advantage of this tempting bargain ? 
Were they notthe monied men? And 
was it not, consequently, a decided pre- 
ference given to them, over the landed in- 
terest? The only advantage that seemed 
to be derived from the plan, was, that, 
upon forty millions the public got one per 
cent. But this advantage was fully coun- 
terbalanced, by the conversion of the pre- 
sent land tax into a perpctual annuity; and, 
instead of taking out of the market a great 
portion of stock, this annuity of five per 
cent being irredeemable, would replace 
what was taken out originally by the pur- 
chase of it; and a perpetual, irredeemable 
five per cent stock would be thus estab- 
lished, to which the operation of the sink- 
ing fund could never be applicable. On 
the whole, sir William said, the plan very 
justly gave offence to the country gentle- 
men; that it would not be productive of 
either mediate or immediate good; that it 
was, moreover, a violation of the consti- 
tution, and that in a manner of which a 
bad minister might make a very bad use. 
He, therefore, hoped, that the landed gen- 
tlemen, and the House in general, would 
make a firm stand against it. 

Mr. Bastard said, that this plan would 
decrease the value of land, and that he 
should not be surprised if that decrease 
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should be so considerable as to amount to 
four or five years purchase. It was a 
maxim of our jurisprudence, that no one 
part of our property should be sacrificed 
for the purpose of bettering another. By 
this measure, only one species of property 
was relieved, while another was burthened. 
He would say, that, before any private 
property was sold for the public service, 
the country ought to dispose of the public 
property. By this, he did not mean woods 
and forests merely, but a variety of other 
resources, which would produce a great 
deal more than this measure, besides taking 
off a certain proportion of the taxes. If 
this measure should be carried, the next 
measure would be another and another 
land tax. 

The question for going into the com- 
mittee, was carried, on a division, by 105 
against 13, and the House resolved itself 
into the committee, in which the several 
Resolutions moved by Mr. Pitt were 
agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade.] April 
3. Mr. Wilberforce began by observing, 
that though tke subject of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave trade was one, with which 
he had been so familiar, that there scarcely 
had seemed to be room for any new emo- 
tions, yet, on turning his mind more im- 
mediately to this great question, and fix- 
ing his attention more closely on the se- 
veral particulars included within it, so 
many new and powerful feelings rushed 
into his mind, as almost to disqualify him 
for the cool and deliberate discharge of 
the duty he was now undertaking. Feel- 
ings of regret and pity—of surprise, shame, 
and indignation—these were excited 
within him but too naturally, when, plac- 
cing before him the horrid circumstances 
of the cause he was about to plead, he re- 
collected where, and before whom, it was 
that he was pleading it. That it was before 
that very House of Commons, which had 
acknowledged the reality of all the evils 
he had stated, and had resolved ere now 
to put an end them. It was a matter of 
solid comfort to his mind that, whatever 
were the various feelings the present occa- 
sion called forth within him, a feeling ot 
remorse was not of the number. His 
conscience did not reproach him with 
having betrayed or peeced this impor- 
tant business; and it was because he was 
resolved to continue a stranger to th:s 
worst specics of accusation, that be was 
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now about again to bring forward the 
question. After the conduct which the 
House had already pursued, he scarce 
knew how to hope or almost what to wish, 
but he was resolved on giving them one 
more opportunity of wiping away the 
foulest of all blots on their own character, 
and on the annals of their country. And 
first he must require the resolution to be 
read to them which had passed in May 
1792, declaring that the Slave trade 
should cease from and after the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1796. [This was read at the table 
accordingly.] The circumstances under 
which the House came to that determina- 
tion were well worthy of remark. It was 
not a sudden resolution, hastily forced 
from them by the outraged feelings of 
humanity, but the result of a most diligent 
and laborious examination, by a com- 
mittee, during a great part of three ses- 
sions of parliament. The reports of this 
committee were weighed, and scrutinized, 
and followed by long and repeated discus- 
sions within these walls. All the charges 
he had brought against the Slave trade 
were substantiated, and the substance of 
them acknowledged even by his warmest 
opponents. The Slave trade was proved 
to be the cause of long and extended wars 
between nation and nation; it produced 
innumerable acts of individual depredation. 
The petty chieftains were rendered the 
oppressors and ravagers of the very dis- 
tricts of which they were the natural guar- 
dians. A barbarous and sanguinary su- 
perstition was encouraged and cherished 
as a source of supply to the slave market; 
even the fountain of justice itself was cor- 
rupted, and that which should have been 
the parent of order and security, was 
made an instrument of rapine and desola- 
tion—all was turned into this great chan- 
nel, and thus was sustained a system of 
more complicated wickedness and cruelty 
than ever before existed among men. He 
had formerly mentioned, and he must 
mention again, that most striking fact in 
proof of his assertion, that when two gen- 
tlemen employed by the Sierra Leone 
company had penetrated to a considerable 
distance inland, where the face of the 
white mao had never been seen, the state 
of society was found more advanced by 
two or three centuries than upon the 
coast, where the natives had been in the 
habits of constant intercourse with the 
most polished nations of Europe for two 
or three hundred years. ‘Thus the Slave 
trade was able to falsify and disprove the 
(VOL. XXNIIL.] 
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established maxim, that civilization always 
began on the sea coast, and gradually pe- 
netrated into the interior. What greater 
reproach could. attach upon the British 
name, than that which this extraordinary 
fact brought home to us: which proved 
that our interference tended only to cor- 
rupt, darken, and barbarize, and that it 
must be the ardent wish of these African 
savages to be left unmolested in their na- 
tive deserts, and not be cursed by 
our ruinous intrusion. What wonder was 
it then, that the House was unable to 
resist such a claim on their justice and 
humanity, made in favour of a fourth part 
of the habitable globe? Well did he re- 
member, that even they who could not 
bring themselves to vote for immediate 
abolition, yet condemned the Slave Trade 
in the strongest terms of reprobation. 
Nor was it only to religion, and justice, 
and humanity that the appeal was made. 
His right hon. friend, with a minuteness 
of research and a detail of calculation, 


‘which enforced conviction on the most 


unwilling minds, established beyond die 
pute that the slaves actually in the islands 
were sufficient in number to ensure the 
population being maintained without any 
fresh recruits from Africa. But that ar- 
gument, if not then complete, had surely 
since become so, and even they who con- 
tended that some additions to the popu- 
lation were necessary, could not deny that 
these had more than been supplied by the 
multitudes which had been brought from 
Africa from the year 1792 to the present 
period. 

He saw but one objection which was 
likely to be urged against him with any 
force. The House, had last year ad- 
dressed the crown, humbly requesting his 
majesty to send instructions to the gover- 
nors of the West India isiands, directing 
them to concert such measures with the 
different legislative assemblies, as by pro- 
moting the population of tie tslands might. 
gradually render the Slave trade less ne« 
cessary, and finally lead to its total termi- 
nation. He might justly expect a bad 
reception from the fTouse, if he should 
propose to rescind and reverse what was 
then agreed upon. But so far was this 
from being the case, that the very con- 
trary was the truth. The measure adopted 
last year, without that which he was now 
bringing forward, would be illusory and 
unavailing ; whereas associated with aboli- 
tion, it would be efficient and complete. 
It must be self-evident, that the regula- 
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tions framed by the cotonial legislatures 
with a view to promote the population of 
the islands, would be inefficient in them- 
selves. What were those regulations to 
be? Of course, injunctions -and legisla- 
tive provisions, prescribing the quantity 
of food, and clothing, and labour, and 
medical care, and religious instruction 
which the slaves were to receive, the de- 
gree also of correction the master should 

e allowed to exercise. But was it not 
obvious, that different proportions of all 
these would be raquired! according to the 
different situation and circumstances of 
the estates? For instance, a gang which 
had plenty of provision around allot- 
ted to them, would want a smaller al- 
lowance of corn, and vice versda gang 
which was weakly, could perform less 
work, whereas from one which consisted 
of strong and healthy negroes a larger 
quantity of work might reasonably be re- 
quired. Again, as to medical care and 
religious instruction—different estates 
would call for different regulations ac- 
cording to their respective circumstances. 
And, lastly, as to correction and pu- 
nishment, the degree of these which would 
be necessary, would vary according to the 
previously existing state of discipline, ac- 
cording to the good or bad disposition of 
the slaves, and their consisting of more or 
fewer imported Africans. In short, it 
was obvious, that no set of regulations 
could be framed which would be univer- 
sally applicable. Human laws cannot 
counteract the nature of things, or adjust 
with definite precision that which from its 
own nature is indefinite. 

But not only was it impossible to devise 
a set of regulations adapted to the end in 
question, but if devised how could they 
be carried into effect? Let gentlemen 
‘put the case of similar rules being at- 
tempted to be enforced in the manage- 
ment of families in this. country, and how 
difficult, how invidious would be the exe- 
cution of them, much more, then, ina 
country in which the testimony of the 
blacks, seven- eighths of the community, 
not being admissible, it would be impossi- 
ble to adduce evidence of the abuses which 
might really exist. But these regulations 
of which no human laws could secure the 
observance, might be carried into effect 
by rendering it the strong and manifest 
interest of every owner of an estate to at- 
tend to the execution of them. Werc it 
once clear that no farther supplies were 
to be expected from Africa it would im- 
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mediately become the first concern of 
every owner of an estate to maintain and 
increase its population. Here, then, a 
rinciple would be introduced, adapting 
itself to all cases, and varying with al cir- 
cumstances ; suiting itself to the situation, 
whatever it might be, of the owner of a 
gang of negroes and urging him more 
surely and more incessantly than all the 
positive laws in the world, to administer 
such proportions as might be needful of 
food, and clothing, and labour, and in- 
Struction, and punishment. This was not 
mere speculation, it was universally al- 
lowed that the situation of the slaves had 
been greatly improved of late years, and 
to what had this been owing, but to the 
expectation of an abolition taking place, 
which would render it necessary for thens 
to depend henceforth on their own inter- 
nal population. But on the ground that 
the abolition was to be postponed for an 
uncertain period, what inducements would 
the West India planters fecl to lend them- 
selves to the execution of the system 
which the colonial legistature should lay 
down for them? Considering how diffi- 
cult and how invidious it would be to at- 
tempt to enforce the practice of these le- 
gislative provisions which would go to the 
interior of every domestic arrangement, 
was it to be belicved that all this would 
be submitted to—For what? For the 
avowed purpose of accelerating the abo- 
lition of the Slave trade, an event which 
the West Indians in general have frankly 
declared they consider as in the highest 
degree injurious to their interests. This 
would be to suppose that men would sub- 
ject themselves to a discipline which no 
assignable reward would be sufficient to 
induce them to undergo, for the sake of 
bringing upon themselves what they be- 
lieve to be one of the greatest of all pu- 
nishments. . 
The observations which he had just 
made were sufficient to prove that the 
legislative assembly in the West Indies, 
could not enforce the execution of such 
regulations, as they might prescribe, if 
they were ever so willing, and also that it 
could not be supposed they would make 
the attempt with any real cordiality. In 
all these speculations concerning the 
effect of any regulations operating in the 
West Indies, for the protection of slaves, 
gentlemen must bear in mind, that there 
was a certain esprit de corps, which vary- 
ing in nature and kind, naturally belonged 
to every community. In the West Indies 
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it was a fellow feeling for the rights and 
authority of masters. Some curious 
proofs of this were afforded hy the papers 
recently transmitted from the colonial 
assemblies. These were indecd extraor- 
dinary documents. he committee of 
the assembly of St. Christopher's, which, 
when the esprit de corps was in action for 
the defence of all the planters in general 
against charges never urged, but against 
individuals, maintained that all was perfect 
in their management; now, when it was 
no longer the object principally in view 
to state the general treatment of slaves as 
go unexceptionally good, that very 
assembly itself frankly dclared, that the 
allowances of food usually given by mas- 
ters to their slaves were too smaftl, 
and that in short, the sense of interest, 
which used to be held up as fully sufficient 
to insure the slave abundance of every 
kind of necessary, was not powerful 
enough to induce the masters to feed and 
clothe their slaves so well as to enable 
them to go through their work with spirit. 
But the most suiking illustration of this 
principle of the wt de corps, was fur- 
nished by the returns from the island of 
Sc. Christopher's, with a view to proving 
that ‘‘ the criminal courts of justice had 
always taken cognizance of barbarous 
treatment of slaves in the same manner as 
crimes of a similar nature committed 
against white men.” In short, they 
frankly declared, that ‘it does not appear 
to them that any other laws are necessary 
for the purpose of protecting slaves 
against any persons eis shall commit 
acts of violence or injustice towards 
them ;” and then they bring forward their 
extracts from the records in proof of this 
opinion, But let these instances be a 
little scrutinized. The first and second 
are of two persons, prosecuted for acts of 
wanton cruelty, the one on a male, the 
other on a female slave, by cutting off 
their ears. The act of assembly, which 
was passed in -1783, expressly declares 
that “‘ any owner or possessor of any ne- 
gro, or other slave, who shall wilfully 
and wantonly cut out, &c. the tongue, put 
out, &c. an eye, slit the nose, ear, or lip, 
or cut off a nose, ear, or lip, or cause the 
same to be done, shall be fined 500/., and 
imprisoned in the common gaol, for six 
months.”’ But this theoretic penalty was 
not sanctioned by the practice of the 
courts, for in the two instances above- 
mentioned, which took place in June 
1784, the delinquents being convicted, 
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were fined, the one 100/. the other 50/. 
and in neither case was there any impri- 
sonment. But the third instance was a 
still more remarkable one, an instance of 
savage and wanton barbarity, rendered: 
still more atrocious by its being committed 
against the helplessness of infancy. A 
man of the name of Herbert, gagged and 
dreadfully lacerated the mouth of a child 
of six years old, insomuch that its life was 
despaired of. He was prosecuted for the 
offence; the fact was undeniable, and 
curious indeed was the verdict of the 
jury: “Guilty, if immoderate correction 
of a slave by his master be a crime in- 
dictable,”? is, too, in an island, in 
which ‘ the courts of justice had always 
taken cognizance of the barbarous treat- 
ment of slaves in the same manner as of 
white and free people!’ Yet, in spite 
of this uniform practice, so strange, so 
novel an idea did it appear to the jury, 
that a master should be punished for 
cruelty to his slave, that they did not fecl 
themselves justified in pronouncing sen- 
tence against a wretch who had thus dis- 
graced his manhood. The court, which, 
to speak fairly, appears to have been 
desirous of doing its duty, pronounced, 
after taking time to consider, that this 
was a@ crime indictable, but the utmost 
pone which they felt themselves at 
iberty to inflict was, a fine of 40s. cur- 
rency, or about 30s. sterling. But the 
matter did not end here. This very 
Herbert afterwards brought his action 
against the provost marshal, for having 
taken the poor unoffending boy into 
his custody, partly that the child might 


be forth coming, partly to save him 


from the violence of his bratal master. 
The provost master was cast, and would 
have had heavy damages to pay, had 
he not got off om a point oflaw. Here - 
bert was considered as a persecuted 
man; the persons who had prosecuted 
him were universally reprobated, and he 
himself became one of the most popular 
characters in the community. The fourth 
case was not much better than the pre- 
ceding ones. But what he wished to 
press on the House was, that these cases 
were not selected by him, in order to 
prove that slaves did not enjoy the pro- 
tection of equal laws; but they were cases 
transmitted by the assemblies themselves, 
as satisfactory evidences, that negroes 
enjoyed the same legal protection as 
white people. Was it possible for any 
thing to evince more clearly the force of 
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prejudice, or to show the impracticability 
of giving to slaves the security and com- 
forts ofa state of freedom? Both reason 
and experience rendered it unquestionably 
clear, that if the House should place its 
whole dependence, for the abolition of the 
Slave trade, on regulations to be enforced 
by the colonial assemblies, it would find 
itself fatally deceived. But, in addition 
to all this, let it be remembered, that the 
assemblics, and, in particular, the assem- 
bly of Jamaica, have always plainly ac- 
knowleged, that it was their object to go 
on importing until they should have 
brought into cultivation all their barren 
lands, amounting to more than twice the 
number which are now cultivated. 

He would now shortly touch on another 
argument,whichhehad before had occasion 
to urge, and to which every year brought 
fresh weight. He alluded to the extreme 
danger of insurrections, and to the new 
grounds of apprehension, which were laid 
in the emancipating system introduced by 
the French into their islands. Was it possi- 
ble for any to be so infatuated as not to be 
desirous of preparing for that change of Sys- 
tem, which, by gentle or by violent means, 
must ‘ere long take place, and towards 
which the first step must be, to stop the 
farther importation of slaves from Africa ? 
Could we be weak enough to believe, that 
our islands would remain in their present 
state in the vicinity of the French islands, 
in which the slaves are relieved from all 
the galling marks of inferiority? He 
declared solemnly, that he anticipated 
the most fatal consequences from perse- 
vering in their present course of annuall 
importing fresh combustible matter, when 
all was already but too near to an explo- 
sion. He washed his hands of the blood 
which should be spilled. More than 
once he had warned them of their danger; 
but, as an Englishman, also, and as a 
member for a great county, he felt it his 
duty to object against the continuance of 
a system which annually called upon his 
- constituents to expend their blood and 
treasure in order to sustain it. He had 
been at the trouble to inquire into the 
number of slave ships, which were taken 
on their passage from Africa to the West 
Indies. ° The cargoes, as they are called, 
of all these, are carried by the French to 
some port in their islands, where they are 
made free, and trained as soldiers. The 
number was considerable: in 1796, there 
were above 3,000 of these; in 1797, 
above 1,700; and thus we carried on this 
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Slave trade, in order to furnish the enemy 


with the best instruments they could em- 


ploy for the subjugation of our islands, 


and against whom we should have to wage 


unequal war in a climate which would 
continue to prove, as it had been, the 


grave of our brave countrymen. 


There was another consideration which 
he would briefly press, particularly on — 
those gentlemen who had been the most 
forward in condemning the wild theories 
of France, and her pretended rights of 
man. Sorry he was to recollect that he 
had been deserted by any of that descrip- 
tion. Above all others, they were bound 
to show, in an instance like the present, 
that their zeal against French principles 
was not an indiscriminate repugnance alike 
to every species of innovation, however 
founded in justice and required by mercy ; 
was not an indisposition to acknowledge 
and respect what were the real unques- 
tionable rights of human beings. This 
was a period when it was surcly desirable 
that the House of Commons sliould enjoy 
the confidence and good opinion of the 
nation at large and in no way could they 
so effectually consult their own credit, as 
by wiping away this foul stain from their 
character. There were many other con- 
siderations which he might adduce, but 
there was one which he could not omit, 
and with which he would conclude: it 


had been forcibly stated in the petition, 
which he had that day presented from a 
body of respectable men (the Quakers) 


whose unwearied effortsin this great cause 
did them the highest honour. Was not 
this a time, was not the nation now in 
circumstances, in which all who had any 
belief in the superintending providence of 
God, must feel desirous of averting his 
displeasure, and conciliating his favour? 
But what else was this Slave trade, which 
we so obstinately maintained, in the teeth 
of every principle divine and human, but 
practical atheism? In cases of this na- 
ture, we were apt to be the dupe of names. 
We were shocked at the impiety of the 
French, in bowing the knee to the goddess 
of Reason; but what else were we doing 
but worshipping, not indeed the god of 
reason, but a still baser idol, the god of 
gain ; and though we withheld the posture 
and external forms of worship, yet we paid 
to our mammon the more substantial ser- 


vice of the heart, sacrificing and surren- 
dering at its shrine ever 


religious and 


moral obligation which had ever been 
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acknowledged among men. Surely we 
could not but dread the vengeance of an 
insulted Providence ; not that this was, 
pethaps, to be expected in any sudden 
manifestations of his power,—in tempests, 
in earthquakes, or in hurricanes. But 
the Supreme Being had s0 established the 
course of human affairs, that imprudence 
was generally followed with misfortune, 
and wickedness by misery. Let us not 
then flatter ourselves, that we can alter this 
arrangement, or change the order of the 
moral world. If, in times like these espe- 
cially, we have any sense of the value of 
the favour of heaven; if we have any 
sense of what is due to our own character 
and honour; if we have any feeling of jus- 
tice and humanity, let us no longer hesi- 
tate to do that which has been too long 
delayed, but embrace the opportunity 
which is afforded us of rescuing a great 
continent from the destructive ravages to 
which it has been dvomed for centuries b 
our selfishness and rapacity. Mr. W. 
then moved, ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, at atime to be limited.” 
The question being proposed, ‘ That this 
House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the said motion,” 

Mr. Bryan Edwards said:—Before I 
procecd to repiy to the arguments adduc- 
ed in support of the motion, I beg that 
the clerk may read the address of this 
House to his majesty of the 6th of last 
April, which the hon. gentleman alluded 
to, but declined reading. [Clerk reads. ] 
—I have called your attention to this ad- 
dress, Sir, because it demonstrates beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, that the 
measures recommended thereby to the 
colonial assemblies, were not merely mea- 
sures of subordinate regulation in the 
system of existing slavery, but such as, if 
adopted, will certainly effect (gradually and 
progressively I ae the utter extinction 
of the Slave trade itself. Sir, the gentlemen 
who supported that address urged the ne- 
cessity of that mode of proceeding ontwo 
grounds ? First, because the concurrence 
and co-operation of the colonial assem- 
blies were considered as indispensably ne- 
cessary to the attainment of the object in 
view. For myself, speaking from personal 
experience and local knowledge, I declar- 
ed that the abolition of the Slave trade by 
the legislature of this kingdom alone, with- 
out the concurrence and against the con- 
sent of the colonial assemblies, was abso- 
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lutely impracticable. I thought so then, 
and [I think so still. The second ground 
was this: We were of opinion that the 
colonial assemblies, if properly treated b 

this country, would willingly adopt suc 

measures as should gradually restrict, and 
ultimately produce a total cessation of the 
trade. e did not indeed suppose that 
they would instantly and absolutely shut 
their ports against the farther introduction 
of African negroes: no, Sir, we knew 
that they would first duly consider the 
many weighty and complicated interests 
that are involved in the question (for ex- 
ample, those of tenants for life, lessees, 
mortgagees in possession, trustees and 
others) and make provision accordingly ; 
but their proceedings, as we hoped and 
believed, though slow and temperate in 
their operation, would on that very account 
be more secure and efficacious in the end. 
Wishing most sincerely that the Slave 
trade was suppressed, but differing from 


. | the hon. gentleman in the mode of effecting 


its suppression, I supported the motion 
for the address, and majority of this Houe 
concurred in opinion that an application 
to the colonial assemblies, under the 
sanction and authority of the crown, was 
the only proper mode of proceeding, be- 
cause it was the only mode that could 
prove effectual. 

Such, Sir, having been the sentiments 
and resolution of this House, and his ma- 
jesty having graciously assented to the 
measure it naturally occurred to me, when 
I heard the hon. gentleman give notice of 
his intention to bring the Slave trade again 
under the consideration of parliament, that 
very unpleasant, accounts had been re- 
ceived from the West Indies. I was afraid 
that the colonial assemblies had rejected 
the interference of this House, and refus- 
ed to pay proper regard to his majesty’s 
gracious recommendation. I supposed 
that the hon. gentleman therefore thought 
himself called upon, to attempt to do that 
for the colonies, which they refused to do 
for themselves. Now, Sir, what is the 
fact? The House has had laid before them 
the correspondence which passed between 
the secretary of state and the governors of 
the several West India islands containing 
the resolutions of the several assemblics 
of St. Vincent, Grenada, Antigua, St. 
Christopher’s, and Tobago, on this occa- 
sion; and I put it to the hon. gentleman's 
candor, whether, in the short time they 
have had for deliberation, those assemblies 
have not done every thing that this House 
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had a right to expect from them? I beg 
leave, sir, to read the answer of the assem- 
bly of St. Vincent in their own words: 
‘* We shall most readily adopt every measure 
calculated to obviate the causes (if any 
exist) that have hitherto impeded the na- 
tural increase of the negroes already in 
the island ; and shall be happy indeed, if 
we can devise such means and regulations 
that the Slave trade may be gradually di- 
minished, and in time rendered totally 
unnecessary. Nearly the same, is the 
language of all the other islands, except 
Barbadoes and Jamaica. In the former, 
the subject was under consideration, and 
with regard to Jamaica, a bill was then 
before the Assembly for restricting the 
future importations of African negroes, by 
a heavy tax on all such as should exceed 
a certain age. 

Sir, after this fair representation of the 
conduct of the colonial assemblies, it is 
not surprising that the hon. gentleman 
should persist in bringing forward a mo- 
tion for an abrupt prohibition of the trade 
by the parliament of this country. What 
must the planters infer from such a pro- 


cedure, but this either that the hon. gen- 


tleman is determined that, unless the mea- 
sure of abolition is carried into effect by 
himself only, and upon his own terms, it 
shall not be carried at all; or that he has 
some other object in view, which he does 
not think proper in the present stage of 
the business, openly to avow. That object, 
Sir (as the planters suspect) is nothingless 
than to abolish not only the Slave trade, but 
the system of servitude which is establish- 
ed in the West Indies in consequence of 
it. The hon. gentleman thinks perhaps, 
that the planters have had the staff long 
enough in their own hands, and he now 
proposes to make them change situations 
with their own negroes. Sir, in the tor- 
rent of revolutionary ideasthat overwhelm 
half the earth at this juncture, and a 
where loosen the foundations of society, 
am not surprised that this wild project 
should be thought of. I confess, however, 
that I should not have suspected the hon. 
gentleman was any great admirer of French 
politics or French principles. Perhaps he 
considers their proceedings in emancipat- 
ing the slaves, as an exception to their 
eneral conduct. If so, I can satisfy him 
that he is grossly mistaken ; and that the 
only plea which can be offered for their 
roceedings in this case, as in most others, 
is that of downright insanity. For what 
else but insanity could think a race of ig- 
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norant savages, fit for the complicated re- 
lations of civil society, without some sort 
of previous instruction? Accordingly, 
most of the French negroes that availed 
themselves of the offer of freedom in the 
south part of St. Domingo, immediate] 
fled to the mountains, where they will 
form hordes of Charibes, and from thence 
pour down upon the white settlers. In 
Gaudaloupe where they have nosuch places 
of retreat, the negroes were compelled to 
enlist as soldiers; but not finding this 
sample of French freedom to their taste, 
they have generally requested that the 
ancient system may be restored. In some 
cases this has been done. In athers, the 
vor wretches, not making good soldiers, 
have suffered military execution and been 
shot by scores, as an example to the rest. 
The hon. gentleman has repeatedly de- 
clared that his plan is merely to stop the 
farther influx of slaves from Africa, con- 
ceiving that, by this measure, the planters 
will be induced to husband their present 
stock, and by promoting their natural in- 
crease, render farther importations unne- 
cessary. That such are his ostensible mo- 
tives I admit; but of this I am certain 
that if his proposed bill be the same as 
that which he brought in two years ago, it 
will go much farther than he is aware of. 
The preamble of that bill states the Slave 
trade to be “ contrary to justice and hu- 
manity.” Now, Sir, if disregarding all 
considerations of expediency, we adopt 
this, and this only, as the principle of abo- 
lition, it applies as forcibly to existing 
slavery, as to the Slave trade itself; for if 
the negroes now in the plantations were 
eine reduced by inhumanity and 
violence to their present condition, it 
is surely oe a | inhuman and unjust 
that they should be compelled to con- 
tinue in that condition a moment longer. 
I know not, Sir, in what manner the hon. 
entleman can extricate himself from this 
ilemma, unless he admits that he has 
hitherto been grossly deceived as to the 
condition and treatment of the negroes in 
the British West Indies, and that nochange 
in their situation is necessary. I blush 
fur the hon. gentleman more than for the 
objects of his defamation, when I hear 
him quote two or three solitary instances 
of improper treatment of the negroes in a 
single island, and dwell on them as a just 
representation of the general behaviour of 
the planters throughout all the West 
Indies. But, Sir, the cases themselves 
prove nothing. The trial of Jordan, if I 
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mistake not, happened before the St. 
Christopher's act of assembly took place. 
How, then, can the hon. gentleman blame 
the judges for not enforcing a Jaw which 
was not in existence at the time the 
offence was committed? In the case of 
- Herbert the object of the man’s cruelty 

was his own vulane child, and the man 
was universally believed to be insane. 
Similar paroxysms of madness happen in 
every country under the sun. Even in 
this happy land of meekness, civilization 
and christianity, there are found wretches 
whom no laws, nor dread of punishment, 
can restrain from committing the most 
horrid acts of revenge and cruelty. Some 
head ago a woman named Brownrig, and 

er daughter were convicted of murdering 
an apprentice child in London with cir- 
cumstances of most dreadful barbarity. 
God forbid, that the character of the 
whole nation should be estimated from in- 
stances like these! 

With regard to the mode in which the 
Slave trade is conducted in Africa, and 
the effect which it produces on the na- 
tives there, I certainly did think that this 
constituted the strong part of the case, in 
the plea for immediate abolition. I was, 
for a long time, of opinion, that the Afri- 
can nations were involved in perpetual 
wars by the instigation of this traffic; and 
I made but little account of the objection 
that their chieftains would put their 
prisoners to death, provided they had no 
opportunities of selling them to the Euro- 
peans; because I considered that there 
would be no wars, when there was no 
trade. But, Sir, the veil which has long 
concealed the interior of Africa from our 
view is now removed. To the great ad- 
vances in geographical knowledge which 
so honourably distinguish the present 
reign, must be added the discoveries 
which have been recently made in that 
immense continent, under the sanction of 
the African association. A missionary 
sent by them three years ago to explore 
the interior country by way of the Gambia, 
is just returned from thence, after having 
penetrated 1500 miles towards the East, 
and visited nations and kingdoms unknown 
even by name to the geographers of 
Europe. With this enterprizing traveller, 
Mr. Mungo Park, I have had much con- 
versation ;\ and the minutes of his journey 
&re now in my possession. He gives an 
account of the natives very different from 
that of the hon. gentleman. He found 
thé whole body of the people in all parts of 
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Africa in the condition of absolute slavery, 
and the country itself every where divi- 
ded into petty states, which are perpetually 
engaged in wars with each other. That 
many of these wars arise from causes to 
which the Slave trade can no way contri- 
bute, Mr. Park asserts of his own know- 
ledge. In proof of this, he relates an in- 
stance which came under his own observa- 
tion. Soon after he had passed through 
a kingdom called Kasson, the king of that 
country died; and the succession being 
disputed by his two sons, the youngest 
revailed, and drove his elder brother 
rom the country. He fled to a territory 
called Kaarta, where Mr. Park then was ; 
and being pursued thither, the Kaartans 
took up arms. In this contest, several 
towns were destroyed, and a vast number 
of prisoners taken on both sides; and now, 
Sir, we shall discover what effect the slave 
trade produced. The king of Kaarta made 
it a constant practice to put all his male 
captives to death. He caused them to be 
brought before him, and had their throats 
cut in his presence. On the other hand, 
the king of Kasson having received infor- 
mation of the French traders on the Sene- 
gal river, spared the lives of the so otis 
made‘on his part, and sent them thither . 
forsale. On this occasion, at least, the 
Slave trade promoted the cause of hu- 
manity ; for it can hardly be doubted that 
the king of Kasson’s prisoners would have 
shared the same fate as the others, if 
avarice had not prevailed over revenge in 
the mind of their savage king. I may be 
told, perhaps, by gentlemen who make no 
distinction between civilized and savage 
life, first, that the king of Kasson had no 
right by the laws of nature to sell his 
prisoners; and secondly, that the pur- 
chasers had no right to reduce men to 
slavery, for having redeemed them from 
death. Sir, I am not now disputing about 
abstract propositions; I am stating an 
instance of practical and positive good re- 
sulting from the slave trade. The pri- 
soners of which I am speaking were in 
the condition of absolute slavery in their 
own Country, before they werc led to war; 
and if the question had afterwards been 
put to them, whether they would consent 
to go to the West Indies, in a milder 
servitude than that to which they had 
been accustomed, or have their throats 
cut in their own country, 1 believe they 
would not have hesitated in giving answer. 
It is said, that the negroes already in 
our plantations are in number abundantly 
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sufficient to keep up the present cultiva- 
tion, and it is therefore concluded, that if 
the planters were satisfied with their actual 
possessions, and would relinquish the 
fond ambition of settling new estates, no 
farther importations from Africa would be 
wanted; the present annual decrease in 
their slaves being wholly owing to their 
own misconduct. Sir, Icleny the fact. I 
will not, indeed, affirm that an estate can- 
not be found, here and there, in every 
one of the sugar islands, on which the 
negroes are kept up by natural increase : 
some plantations are certainly in more 
favourable circumstances than others; but 
speaking of all the .islands collectively, 
and Jamaica particularly, I maintain that 
it is utterly impossible the present existing 
black population can be supported without 
fresh recruits from Africa. The impor- 
tations into Jamaica for the last twenty 
years have been five males to three 
females. With such disproportion in the 
sexes, added to the practice of polygamy, 
common to all the African nations, it is 
preposterous to impute blame to the 

lanters for the present annual decrease. 

t is impossible that a decrease should not 
happen under such circumstances. The 
best and only way to remedy the evil, is 
to admit a limited importation, and by a 
judicious system of taxation, correct the 
am eho in the sexes in future, dimi- 
nishing the importations by degrees. The 
trade in such case will terminate of itself 
in a few years, and the planters will pro- 
vide accordingly. In the mean while, 
exertions should be made to reform the 
manners of the present race of negroes, 
and improve the minds of the rising gene- 
ration. By a system of this kind, they 
will progressively be weaned from their 
present licentious habits of life, and be 
taught to discard many barbarous super- 
stitions unfriendly to population. All 
this may certainly be done; and I rejoice 
to say, that many of the colonial assemblies 
(whose province it is) are now devising 
regulations for this purpose. This, Sir, 
is to do real and substantial good, both 
towards the planters and the negroes. 
Ivery thing else is impracticable mockery. 
Supposing, however, for a moment, that 
it were possible to maintain the present 
stock of negroes without farther importa- 
tions, and that the present cultivation in 
the several islands could be kept sta- 
tionary, what is to be done with the pre- 
sent uncultivated territory in St. Vincent 
and Jamaica? Are the Charibe lands to 
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continue in their present neglected state, 
that new hordes of savage enemies may 
find shelter there? Are fresh armies of 
Maroons to be raised up in the wilderness 
of Jamaica? These are serious questions, 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
would do well to consider before he pre- 
scribes limits to cultivation in those islands; 
by withholding all farther grants of land. 
The time, Sir, in which we live will con- 
stitute an awful period in the history of 
the world; for a spirit of subversion is 
gone forth, which sets at nought the 
wisdom of our ancestors and the lessons of 
experience. Those ranks and gradations 
which constitute the strength and the or- 
nament of society are every where broken 
down; and the lowest of mankind are 
raised to a level with the greatest, the 
most virtuous, and the most enlightened. 
In such a conjuncture, the hon. gentle- 
man comes forward, and proposes mea- 
sures which in their consequences will 
raise the standard of rebellion in the West- 
India islands. He tells the poor inno- 
cent negroes, that they were unjustly and 
inhumanly brought into their present con- 
dition, and of course that they have 
ees to do but to murder their masters, 
and plant the tree of liberty on their 
graves. Sir, it is a tree whose roots are 
steeped in blood, and whuse branches 
drop poison. The planters, I admit, are 
an insignificant bod , and may easily be 
crushed; but I will tell the hon. gentle- 
man, that if he proceeds he will raise a 
consuming fire, which will not be extin- 
guished until both classes are extermi- 
nated. That there are fanatics in this 
kingdom (I do not say in this House) on 
whom these considerations will have no 
effect, I do believe; but I think better of 
the hon. gentleman, and trust, that when 
he finds his motion rejected, he will not 
again press it on the House. _ 

Mr. Canning said, that if there ever 
ane any doubt or hesitation upon his 
mind with regard to the propriety of the 
vote which he should give on the present 
question, that doubt, or that hesitation 
was now completely done away, and his 
opinion on the subject was now fully con- 
firmed by the speech he had just ae 
Indeed, as far as he had turned his atten- 
tion to the nature of the Slave trade, he 
had uniformly been convinced of the be- 
neficial effects that must result from its 
abolition, The same sentiments which 
prevailed on this subject in his breast, 
must likewise, he believed, sway the feel- 
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ings of every youthful mind whose sensi- 
bility remained unblunted ; but were he 
to look for the real sentiments of those 
who countenanced this trade in the 
speeches they delivered in its support, he 
must, however reluctantly, regard them 
as the effusions of a heart very differently 
organized. This observation it was not his 
intention to apply to the hon. gentleman. 
The sentiments which he reprobated had 
been expressed in this House before that 
hon. gentleman had a seat in it; and of 
his humanity he could not be suspected 
to speak disadvantageously, as there ap- 
peared in his various writings, which did 
“equal honour to his head and heart, fre- 
quent and forcible sentiments of the most 
refined humanity. In his speech how- 
ever, of this night, it was with sorrow he 
eived that this sentiment was far from 
ing predominant. In this speech the 
hon. gentleman had Jaid down two propo- 
sitions which he (Mr. C.) was very 
anxious should be clearly understood by 
the House, for if there were those who 
entertained any doubt respecting the pro- 
riety of an immediate abolition of the 
lave trade, such would do well to con- 
sider whether by acceding to these propo- 
sitions, they were not going to vote 
nothing short of a complete perpetuity of 
that trade. What was the drift of these 
propositions? Did they not hold out to 
us, that as long as there was a market for 
slaves, there would be found buyers; that 
as long as Africa would furnish negroes, 
there would not be wanting other coun- 
tries to purchase them? Not only has the 
hon. gentleman explained how this was 
the case, but he has explained why it 
must be the case. This he satorced: by 
papers which appear to be almost ex- 
clusively in his own possession, and from 
which he drew a very pathetic picture of 
the interior of Africa; which, though it 
bore no little appearance of being over- 
charged, could not, however, fail of being 
powerfully affecting. He there holds out 
to our indignation, the wanton cruelty of 
some African prince, who, after gaining a 
battle, deliberately, and in cold blood, 
issued an order for cutting the throats of 
all the captives. This specimen of the 
cruelties to which the miserable Africans 
were exposed, was seemingly, in the opi- 
nien of the hon. gentleman, some apology 
for the continuance of the Slave trade ; 
and, under that persuasion, he, with an 
air of triumph, put this question to the 
House, whether placing themselves in the 
[ VOL. XXXII. ] 
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condition of that unfortunate people, they 
would not prefer being sent to the West 
Indies, to having their throats thus bar- 
barously cut at home? However forcible 
the hon. gentleman might think this ap- 
peal to the feelings of the House, the 
species of argument it held ouf, he must, 
at least confess to be rather general. For 
my part, (continued Mr. C.) were 
the question put home to me—whether 
I would finish my existence in my native 
land, or be sent in slavery to the West 
Indies, where I might, at the caprice of 4 
tyrant master, be ignominiously maimed 
and miserably mangled; much rather 
would I a at home, in the shocking 
manner described by the hon. gentleman, 
than yield up my liberty and expose my 
person to such cruel and outrageous in- 
dignities. Neither could he easily per- 
ceive the force of the argument which 
this picture was introduced to illustrate: 
for did the hon. gentleman intend to 
assert, that when the number of the sexes 
was equalized among the negroes in the 
West Indies, the king of Kasson would 
cease to indulge in this atrocious opera- 
tion? And did not this mode of reason- 
ing go equally to prove that what was 
now well would be always well, and that 
this argument might be brought in justifi- 
cation of the Slave trade, both now and 
after the period alluded to? This was in 
his mind an attempt to justify the conti- 
nuance of this abominable traffic even 
after its supposed necessity should cease 
to exist. t e hon. gentleman proceeded 
to urge the necessity of continuing the 
Slave trade as long as there remained un- 
cultivated Jands in our West India islands, 
and the impropriety of discussing the 
question of its abolition, until this object 
had been accomplished. Mr. C. said, he 
had learned, from undoubted authority, 
that a third of the lands in the islands 
still remained uncultivated. If, then, it 
had taken such a length of time to culti- 
vate the portion of land which was now 
brought to that state, how much time 
must elapse before the remainder was duly 
cultivated. Gentlemen who viewed the 
subject in the light in which he saw it, 
could not hesitate for a moment as to the 
vote thcy should give; especially if they 
attended to the manner in which it was 
argued by the Corypheus of the West 
Indies ; for it was deliberately pronounced 
by him, that the slave trade must be ccn- 
tinued as long as there remained any land 
in our islands uncultivated, or as long as 
[4 U] 
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it proved a as the subjects of the 
king of Kasson. Those who did not dis- 
tinctly disclaim those two grounds for 
supporting the farther continuance of this 
trade, could never persuade him that they 
had ever been sincere in their wishes for 
its abolition. . | 
_ Mr. H. Thornton, paying all due respect 
o the testimony of Mr. Park, read some 
assages from governor Macauley’s jour- 
Dal, respecting the manner of procuring 
alaves in the Mandingo country (into a 
part of which Mr. Park had travelled, and 
where Mr. Edwards seemed to assume that 
No enormities were committed, originating 
in the Slave trade), from which passages 


it appeared that kidnapping is very fre- , 


guent, both among the Salees and Man- 
dingoes. Nor was it strangers alone that 
were kidnapped: it often happened that 
children were kidnapped by people of a 
neighbouring, or even the same village. 
Mr Thornton proceeded to describe the 
ed sources which supplied the slave mar- 
et: wars, crimes, debts, and kidnapping. 
Abundant evidence had been furnished at 
Sierra Leone, that wars were both pro- 
goted and prolonged by this traffic. The 
prisoners taken in every war furnished, 
when sold, the funds for prosecuting it. 
And the war itself was often undertaken 
purely for the sake of making slaves. In 
the Teembo country, into which Mr. Watt 
and other servants of the Company had 
peer it was acknowledged by a na- 
ive chief, that though the Mahometan re- 
ligion was the pretence for war, want of 
slaves to sell was the true motive. There 
so the prisoners taken, when too old for 
the market, were actually put to death. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that the 
abolition of the Slave trade would cause 
many Africans to be murdered, since there 
would be no sale for the prisoners of war: 
but, on the contrary, it appeared that, in 
that country, the Slave trade not only pro- 
duced the war itself, but was chargeable 
also with the deaths of all the unsaleable 
part of the prisonerstaken. The servants 
of the Sierra Leone company had taken 
pains to learn what would be done with 
the unmarketable slaves, in case the trade 
should be abolished; and, as far as their 
information went, there was no danger of 
their being put to death. Many suspen- 
sions of the Slave trade had been occasioned 
by European wars and other causes, and 
then no slaves had been put todeath. In 
some cases it had been expressly stated, 
that the slaves on hand at the time of such 
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suspensions had been set to work. He 
by no means supposed the Slave trade to 
be the only source of warin Africa. What 
he asserted was, that the Slave trade in- 
creased that barbarism, and totally ob- 
structed all attempts at civilization; and 
farther, that it was, in many instances, a 
direct cause of war.—On the subject of 
slaves sold fur crimes, suid to have been 
committed, as far as information from 
Sierra Leone went, not one appeared to 
have been convicted with even the sem- 
blance of justice. The crimes of which 
they were commonly accused were witch- 
craftand ¢dultery. Witchcraft was charged, 
on some one or other at the death of al- 
most every chief. The accused was 
obliged to drink the red water, a poison- 
ous mixture so called. . If he died, his re- 
lations were often sold for slaves. If the 
wretch survived and exhibited certain 
symptoms, he was himself sold. There 
were instances in Africa of English slave 
traders encouraging this iniquitous mode 
of trial. The persons sold for adultery, of 
whom he had heard, had been always sold, 
without any open trial, by the husband, 
who acted as accuser, judge, and jury, 
and himself got the whole profit of the 
sale.—With respect to the case of slaves 
sold for debts, there was no source of the 
slave trade which more strikingly iltus- 
trated the enormity of the system. When 
a ship arrived on the coast, the great ob- 
ject of the captain was to get her quickdy 
loaded. The detention of every vessel tas 
expensive, and it was particularly so in the 
case of a slave ship. The cargo consisted 
of living beings, whom {t was some ex- 
pense to support, and among whom the 
danger of mortality increased in propor- 
tion to the time of their remaining on 
board. Every captain, therefore, in es- 
timating the merits of a slave factor on 
the coast, considered chiefly the time in 
which he could dispatch a vessel. Large 
credits were given, with a view to obtain 
a quer loading ; and there was no great 
risk run in giving this liberal credits for, 
by the custom of Africa, if the debtor did 
not pay his debt, his person, and even the 
people of his town, might be seized until 
the value of the persons so taken should 
be equal to the amount of the debt. On 
this principle, the richer ttaders on the 
coast kcpt the inferior head men in sub- 
jection. They distributed goods amon 

them ; and, in case of an urgent deman 

from aslave captain, they s¢ized, or threat- 
ened to seize, the inferior headmien, who, 
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in their turn, seized upon the people under 
them. On the same principle, the Englis 
slave captains themselves usually claimed 
a right to seize both chiefs and people of 
every description.—Of slaves procured by 
kidnapping, many actual instances had oc- 
curred at Sierra Leone. The practice of 
seizing for debts, must of necessity lead 
to kidnapping ; for when any man was in 
danger of being seized, or actually was 
scized, for debt, he or his relations were 
likely to go out and kidnap some other 
person, in order to redeem the captive, or 
to save himself from captivity. Indeed 
the petty wars in Africa were often little 
else than kidnapping expeditions. When 
Mr. Watt and another servant of the com- 
pany had penetrated above 300 miles into 
he country, they were applied to for the 
recovery of several persons missing, and 
who were believedto have been rem ae 
on their way down to the coast.—Mr. T. 
then spoke of the powerful obstacles to 
civilization which the Slave trade, in va- 
rious ways, presented. It was obvious 
that, while there were factories who would 
take either slaves or produce from the 
natives who brought them down to the 
¢oast, no factory which purchased pro- 
duce alone (as ‘was the practice of the 
Sierra Leone company’s factories) could 
have a fair chance of success. The native 
traders who brought both articles, would 
go to the factory where they could sell all 
their articles, and not to that where they 
could only dispose of a part. Add to this, 
that the profits on slaves was often very 
great. The Sierra Leone company, there- 
fore, had had to contend with the slave 
traders on very unequal terms; nor in 
truth could they hope to succeed, till the 
slave trade should be abolished. The 
company had attempted to introduce 
trade in produce with the remote Fould 
country. The king had shown a great 


‘disposition to abolish the Slave trade, and | 


to deal with the company in produce. 
That whole inland country had proved to 
be much more civilized than the coast. 


"The people were employed in several ma-. 


nufacturcs; the children were regularly 


‘taught to read and write; and one of the | 
towns visited by the gentlemen contained ! 


about 5,000, and another about 7,000 in- 
habitants ; whereas, not a town even of 
600 any where remained on the Sierra 
Leone coast. On the plain grounds of 
Morality and justice, and on the principle 
of promoting the civilization of Africa, he 
Should give his assent to the motion. 


eave OS a 
‘ 
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House to 
‘slavery. 


“Mr. Hobhouse said :—My hon. friend 


‘species of slavery? 


pave so desirable a purpose. 
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Mr. Sewell thought that the motion, 
if adopted, would go to unsettle the legal 
tenures by which the proprietors of 
West India estates held their possessions. 
Was the House prepared to take such a 
step without at the same time offcring 
them adequate compensation? Such a 
measure would be unjust. It was not fair 
to challenge the colonics with an unwil- 
lingness to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves; and gradually to abolish the trade. 
He believed ‘the penalty of 500/. imposed 
by the colonial assembly on those who 
cut off the ear of a slave, to be greater 
than some penalties to be found: in the 
old Statute books of this kingdom for si- 
milar offences. ‘These assemblics had also 
enacted penalties on those who did not 
provide a sufficient quantity of provision 
for their slaves. He objected to the mo- 
fion, as it went to counteract the addresses 
of last session. © | - 

General Gascoyne said, that immense 
loss to the revente would immediately 
follow this motion if adopted. The’ mo- 
ment was too critical to dttempt to put 
into practice any. speculative reforms. 
The House should consider whether it 
would indemnify those who would be suf- 
ferers, and the risk it fan of irritating 
the colonies, and of throwing the’ trade 
into the hands of our enemies. 

‘Mr. Buzton thought that the safety of 
the colonies required the abolition of the 
Slave trade, for the negroes in our colonies 
could not be lony continued ina state of 
slavery, when they’ saw those in our ene- 
Mies colonies emancipated? The motion 
merely went to stop the fresh impottation 
of slaves from Africa; and he thought it 
‘would ‘reddund ‘to the honour'of that 
put an en to the horrors of 


i ' 


(Mt. Edwards) ‘was pleased to assert, 
that the hon. mover was governed by a 
desire not only to abolish the Slave trads, 
but also to emancipate the slaves now in 
the islands. Who, Sir, that calls himself 
a man, does not ardently long to put as 
specdy a termination as possible to every 
We can only differ 
as to the time and the means of accom- 
My hon. 
riend says, that this country cannot pre- 
vent her islands from being supplied with 
slaves from Africa. The trade will pass, 
says he, into the hands of other states, 
which will convey them clandestinely into 


our colonies. But, Sir, the British force, 
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if it cannot totally prevent an illicit prac- 
tice of this kind, can certainly. accomplish 
it.in a degree. Should I, however, ad- 
mit, that in a contraband way the plan- 
ters could be furnished with as many fresh 
slaves from Africa, as at present, these 
dealers in human flesh would then sustain 
no injury by the abolition of the trade, 
and we should have effaced a foul blot 
from the national character in no longer 
giving the sanction of law to a branch of 
commerce, which violates the rights of 
humanity, and excites the abhorrence of 
every feeling mind. My hon. friend con- 
tends, that if we discontinue this traffic, 
the slaves in the islands will soon be ina 
state of generalinsurrection. The strongest 
evidence to the contrary is afforded by 
experience. An act of the British legis- 
Jature against fresh importations of slaves, 
weakens not a single restraint upon the 
conduct of those clready in the colonies. 
‘The vote of the House in 1792, produced 
ho revolt of the negroes in the islands. 
The court of Denmark passed a law, that 
this trade should cease from the year 
1800. Have we heard of any rebellion 
among the blacks in her colonies in the 
‘West Indies? Our present situation calls 
Jeudly for the immediate abolition ofso scan- 
dalous a traffic. France, by manumitting 
‘her slaves and making them citizens has 
constituted a formidable body of freemen, 
terrible to her foes. These emancipated 
‘negroes have exhibited a most grateful 
acknowledgment for the liberty conferred 
upon them, in the performance of sur- 
rising feats of valour. To be a match 
or France in the West Indies, we must 
meet her with her own weapons; we must 
‘adopt, towards our negroes, the same line 
of conduct she has observed towards hers ; 
we must follow her example. Abolish the 
trade instantly; and, if you regard the 
safety of your colonies, unite dispatch with 
puree in bestowing the blessings of 
reedom upon the slaves who are now 
employed in your islands. 
Mr. Pitt said:—I agree, Sir, with my 
hon. friend who brought forward this mo- 
tion, in the propriety of an immediate 
.and total abolition, even for the safety of 
the West India islands themselves. Hi- 
therto, without defending the principles 
upon which this abominable traffic pro- 
ceeds; without justifving the cruelt 
and injustice with which it is attended, 
and the misery to which it gives rise ; some 
haye contended for its farther continuance, 
upon the ground that it was necessary for 
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the interest of the islands. Jn answer to 
this argument, at best but doubtful, we 
can now press the necessity of an imme~- 
diate and total abolition, for the salvation 
of those very islands which, it was argued, 
such a measure would destroy. The co- 
lonial regulations never can ieee 
those internal arrangements, or facilitate 
those preparations for the gradual aboli- 
tion, while fresh importations continue to 
be made from Africa. It may pens be 
thought presumptuous, without any local 
knowledge, to assert so confidently what 
is necessary to give effect to the internal 
regulations proposed. But unless those 
who support the traffic can show that the 
danger is not rendered greater by the 
new importations, and that the internal 
tranquillity would not be disturbed by 
fresh incorporations,’ we must act upon 
our own judgment. The contemplation 
of future advantages sometimes makes 
men blind to present dangers. For some 
distant improvements, the gentlemen upon 
the other side overlook their real thterest ; 
and to favour the false calculation on 
which this principle proceeds, they would 
have us not only to overlook that very ine 
terest which, whether they see it or no, 
it is our business to guard, but that duty 
which, with the conviction we have upon 
the subject, we are bound to obey.—We 
are told to postpone the abolition till some 
future period ; but we hear of no specific 
time at which the subject may be resumed, 
or when the cause of delay will cease to 
exist. Weare told likewise that we ought 
not to intermeddle ; that matters are ina 
fair train ; and that by means of the regu- 
lations which may be expected, the period 
when the abolition may with safety take 

lace willsoon arrive. But what certainty 
have we that these regulations will be 
adopted at all, or that they will be at- 
tended with success in their application ? 
When we see nothing proposed for the 
speedy, and scarcely any thing for the 
ultimate abolition, we should be cautious 
how we consent to any delay. One hon. 
gentleman contends that all the waste 
lands must previously be cultivated. Now, 
the quantity of uncultivated land in Ja- 
maica is about two-thirds more than that 
already in cultivation. For this last part 
250,000 negroes are required. For the 
cultivation of the other parts, 600,000 
living at the same time, would be neces- 
sary. To procure this supply, it would 
be necessary not merely to import this 
number, but to continue importing till the 
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full number is completed. From a com- 
parison of the importation necessary to 
make out the 250,000 employed in the 
present cultivation of this island, and 
taking into view the increased ratio of 
mortality in proportion to the number 
required, in order to give 600,000 negroes 
living at the same time, an importation of 
1,200,000 is necessary. It is to be consi- 
dered likewise, that this shocking sacrifice 
of human beings is not for the supply of 
enterprises long since ondertaken, but 
for the erection of a new colony. If va- 
luable considerations have been given 
with a view to cultivation, it certainly 
would be fair that the persons who pro- 


ceeded upon this idea, should be reim- 


bursed by the public to that extent, and 
to such a measure, I, for one, should have 
no objection. But supposing this plan of 
extended cultivation were to be adopted, 
let us take all the assistance of cultivation, 
and try to discover what period of abo- 
lition this postponement of discussion 
would be likely to give. The process is 
very simple. During the last 100 years 
the cultivation has been going on, till the 
number of negroes amounts in Jamaica 
to 250,000. Upon the calculation that 
with 600,000 negroes, a corresponding 
length of time wil be necessary for the 
cultivation of the remaining two thirds, 
supposed capable of cultivation, the period 
of the final abolition, upon the hon. gen- 
tleman’s plan, would be protracted for no 
less than 210 years! If this, then, is 
to be the rule by which the abolition of 
this horrible traffic is to be determined, I 
cannot but understand it as a declaration 
that it is intended to be perpetual, and 
‘must abandon all hope of the nation being 
ever freed from the guilt and reproach 
which its continuance involves.—It has 
been said, that as this traffic was en- 
couraged by the legislature, the abolition 
would be wnjust towards those who had 
acted upon the faith of the existing laws. 
it was well answered, that the legisla- 
ture often bestows encouragement upon 
branches of commerce, which, in different 
circumstances, it is prudent to withdraw. 
It is said, that the measure of abolition 
would risk the existence of the West 
India islands. This assertion, however, 
is begging the question. It has been 
proved, that a regulation superseding the 
necessity of new importation of negroes, 
has been attended with the greatest ad- 
vantage to cultivation and to produce. 
If, however, the abolition of the trade 
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would take away the existence of the is- 
lands, the colonial regulations, which are 
ultimately to effect the abolition, cannot 
bein train. But if preparatory measures 
can ultimately effect the abolition, it cer- 
tainly can only be by adopting some in- 
ternal regulations respecting the condition 
of the slaves, and putting some checks to 
the new fimportation, which would over- 
throw every attempt which could be made 
for their improvement. Any partial in- 
convenience which they might expe- 
rience, ought not to weigh against the 
undisputed principle of abolition, and 
against the safety of the islands theme 
selves, which must depend upon restrict- 
ing new importations. I cordially concur 
in the motion, which is no Jess recome 
mended by every moral duty, than it is 
essential to the interest and the safety of 
the West India islands themselves. 

Sir W. Young implored the House to con- 
sider the West-India islands as an integral 
part ofthe British empire, and to pay that 
attention which was due to the body of 
West-India planters. Perhaps gentlemen 
were not aware how difficult was the situa- 
tion of the colonial assemblies, with re- 
gard to the subject referred to their regue 
lation. It was the prevalent opinion in 
the islands that the emancipation of the 
negroes and the abolition of the Slave 
trade would go together. He wished the 
House to reflect that calamities might 
happen, such as war, conflagration, dis- 
ease, &c. to destroy the population of 
negroes belonging to an estate, without 
any remedy, if fresh importations were 
apiece and thus a fatal blow might 

given to the property of the West- 
India planters; whilst that gradual system 
of meliorating their condition, which was 
pursuing in the islands, would have quite 
different effects. His opinion was, that 
the British legislature should wait a few 
years in order to see whether the méa- 
sures now adopting in the West-India 
islands produced the desired effect. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that the 
shocking accounts given of these parts of 
Africa, where the Slave trade prevailed, 
were strictly true, and in nowise contro- 
verted b r. Parke. The Slave trade 
extended to many parts of the coasts of 
Africa, even to the shores of the Red Sea, 
and on some of the islands near the south- 
eastern coast, as had been proved from - 
the accounts given by the late sir W. 
Jones, of his voyage to India. It was in- 
cumbent on the Flouse to do their duty 
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in the first instance, by abolishing the 
trade; and he hoped that those in 
powcr, or those who touk the lead in 
reforming the manners of the times, 
would not content fhemeelees with com- 
nape! trivial and paltry meliorations, 

ut acquit themselves and their country 
of the crime of countenancing a system 
too execrable for the powers of haman 
language to describe, and not to offer 
such an insult to the Almighty Being, as 
to imagine that such sacrifices as he al- 
luded to, could propitiate them, while 
they connived at the continuance of this 
destructive and detestable traffic in the 
persons of their fellow-creatures. 


Mr. Henniker Major referred toa letter | 


formerly written by order of the king of 
Dahomey to the African company, which 
strikingly demonstrated the savage cus- 
toms and deplorable state of Africa. In 
that letter the king averred, that the walls 
round his palace were built with the sculls 
of his enemies; and the fact was found to 
‘be true. Evidence had been given, that 
the slave trade tended, in a very consi- 
derable degree, to lessen this waste of 
human blood, and that the kings of the 
country, instead of slayghtering their cap- 
tives, now sold them to the nations of 
Europe. They were conveyed from a 
country of barbarous superstition, to a 
Jaad of civilization and humanity. In his 
opinion, therefore, the clamourg against 
the trade were groundless. | 

Mr. Charles Ellis was for restricting 
the importation to estates already culti- 
wated, The demand for slaves was occa- 
sioned.chiefly by the settlement of new 
estates. The restriction should apply to 
the exclusion of what was not necessary 
to keep up the number; but for some 
time there would be a deficit, and the 
supply for a limited time therefore could 
pot be refused. Compensation should be 
-given to those who had paid a valuable 
.consideration for grants of new lands. To 
attain the end proposed, conciliation would 
be better than severity; and conceiving 
that colonial regulations would be more 
effectual, he must oppose the motion. 

Mr. Fox said:—-The gentlemen on the 
other side are extremely anxious to have jt 
understood, that there is but one apinian 
of the inhumanity, the injustice, and the 
immorality of the Slave trade, and that 
the only difference between us js, what js 
the best mode to abandon the guilt.and 
iniquity‘in which we have ,been involved, 
and ,to geturn to the paths of justice. 
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Now, Sir, it might have been expected 
that, to those who feel as I do upon this 
subject, it would have been a satisfaction 
to know, that though the mode which we 
recommend is not approved, the principle 
itself is fully recognized. J confess, how- 
ever, that my feelings are not those of 
satisfaction. They are those of deep hu- 
miliation. To me it is matter of haute 
and of lamentation, that we should be so 
dead to every sense of dignity; that the 
country should .be so lost to every sense 
of virtue, so sunk in hypocrisy, that, 
notwithstanding we are so loud in sound- 
ing our detestation of the practice, we 
have not yet abandoned the course which 
we so ungnimously condemn. We are 
agreed, then, upon the principle of the 
measure now proposed: ten years have 
elapsed since the atrocity of this detested 
traffic has been admitted: A British par- 
liament has been fully acquainted with 
the guilt and the reproach with which 
the nation has been loaded; not two opi- 
nions exist upon the subject, and yet in 

that time not a single step was takeg 
till last year to remove the cause, and 
then all that was done was by way of 
recommendation to facilitate some points 
of regulation without any cessation of 
the immorality. If any foreigner were 
desiroys to discover a subject of invective 
against this country, like those invectives 
which we have in this House sometimes 
heard pronounced against other coun- 
tries, whit topics of accusation could he 
wish fur more substantial; what articles 
of charge more yelevant, than this sim- 
ple fact, that for ten years after recog- 
nizing the enormity of the wickedness to 
which we are parties, we have perse- 
vered in it against our avowed convic- 
tion and our open professions?—But 


while they declare their disapprobation 


of the practice in words, some of those 
wha oppose the motian seem by their 
arguments to consider it in a less culpable 


point of view... We are told that savage 


nations go to war with each other; that 
their prisoners are brought to market, 
and that as they are to be sold, it would 
be inhumanity not to purchase. As the 
mischief.is done, say they, why may not 
we dcrive some advantage from it? If a 
passenger is to be robbed, why may not 
we be the first to plunder him May we 
not conscientiously put the money in our 
pocket? We shall make the booty with 
fe show .of insult, of menace, or of 


cruelty, than usually accompanies such 
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crimes. We may, therefore, plead ¢on- 
siderable merit. We have not done alt 
the ill which we might have done, or 
which others in our situation would have 
done. Such are the arguments by which 
one of the greatest wickednesses by which 
a nation was ever disgraced, is palliated. 
They are mere savages, it seems; their 
princes either cut their throats, or gratify 
their avarice by sending them to market. 
We are then asked, is it not better for 
them to be sent to the West-Indies? 
This alternative, as was said by an hon. 
gentleman, 18 pe too generally. They 
are sent to the West-Indics—but how are 
they sent? If we are to listen to theory 
bpon the subject, in opposition to expe- 
Fience, an ingenious man may find abun- 
dance of specious arguments for selling 
all captives. Interest, it is said, is suffi- 
cient to induce kindness and good treat- 
ment. The answer is short,—all expe- 
rience i8 against it. We know that such 
is the nature of man, that power leads 
to abuse, that the idea of possessing an 
unlimited authority, so far from inspiring 
tenderness, produces contempt of the ob- 
ject as worthless. Cruelty begets cruclty, 
and oppression breeds oppression, till the 
mind becomes hardened. Of this, all 
history, anciént and modern, affords proof. 
But, in mentioning the causes of the war, 
Goes the hon. gentleman (Mr. Edwards) 
say that Mr. Park informed him that the 
bale of slaves was not the cause? Was 
not tlie sale of slaves the reward of vic- 
tors? Other causes of war may, no doubt, 
exist among the savages. 1 believe no 
mah in these times -will say that slavery 
is the orly cause of war. Do we not 
know that ambition, revenge, hatred, and 
other bad passions, have been the causes 
of war? That not only in barbarous, but 
in more cultivated times, they have been 
the origin of bloody wars? Indeed, if the 
absence of these causes of war be the 
accusation, it must be confessed that 
hitherto we have not made very great 
progress. What, then, because hatred, 
ambition, revenge, are causes of war, is it 
nothing to add another powerful motive 
to war, that of avarice? Does no guilt 
attach to those who furnish this new prin- 
ciple o. evil? May not this present an ad- 
ditional cause? Africa has ever been one 
of the most uncultivated parts of the 

lobe. In Africa this traffic has, in some 

egree, prevailed at every period: the 
sale of human beings has been made an 
article of gain, and is this no impediment 
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progtess of civilization ? 

Another hon. gentleman tells us, that 
we ought not to be precipitate; that we 
ought to prefer measures of conciliation 
to measureg of severity. Gracious God! 
Sir, what severity are we about to com- 
mit? We must postpone the subject! we 
must stay a little! What in the mean tinte 
is to be the fate of Africa? Are you to 
suspend the trade for two or three years, 
till you see whether an act of parliament 
be necessary to abolish, or will you trust 
to regulation in the West-Indies? Or, are 
you to stay a little, and send to Africa 
the scourges of war to promote the punish 
ment of pretended crimes, the penalties 
of debt, and all the pretences by which 
men are made to forfeit their liberty? 
This is the coriduct which this mild House 
of Commons must pursue! You must 
soften the West-India planters! How 
soften them? By an increase of the prin- 
ciples of humanity, by adding to their 
moral feelings? No! You must soften 
them by African blood, by the guilt of 
Britain, by the shame and reproach of 
this country. You must conciliate them, 
not by justice, by mercy, by kindness, but 
by an obstinacy in convicted guilt, and 
Sabelba he in acknowledged iniquity. 

ome of those who opposed the abolition 
of the trade tell us, you cannot abolish 
unless you emancipate. I say, that is an 
inconclusive assertion; but I say, if the 
consequences of our abolition of the Af- 
rican trade must be the emancipation of 
the negroes in the West-Indies, emanci- 
pation must take place. | 

I listened with attention to what fell 
from the minister in this debate, and I do 
say it is impossible to answer the ar- 
“pa he urged in favour of the motion. 

e speaks always with great force, but 
what he advanced this night was of im- 
mense weight. He has told you plainly, 
I have no doubt truly, that the safety of 
the West India islands depends on your 
adoption of the measure now before you. 
I am not often in the habit of paying im- 
plicit deference to his assertions; but 
upon this occasion I have no doubt of the 
truth of what he said. Good God! who 
can doubt it? Why is his authority in‘this 
case less than upon others? I have seen 
that authority implicitly bowed to in this 
House on points infinitely less clear, on 
points infinitely less favourable to public 
freedom. Why then, if he is doubted in 
this, I must conclude that there is in this 
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House a system adopted that is hostile to 
liberty in general; else, why is that com- 
manding eloquence, and that high autho- 
rity, which is always successful in other 
matters, constantly defeated, and the pub- 
lic deprived of the advantages of its exer- 
tions in this cause? I am not saying it is 
owing to any want of sincerity in him. I 
am sure it is not owing to any want of 
talents in him; I am sure it is not owing 
to the want of exertion of his powers of 
eloquence ; for I appeal to the many ad- 
mirable speeches he has delivered upon all 
occasions which called for his eloquence; 
and I think I may say, he never distin- 
guished himself more by eloquence upon 
any topic, than in his speeches against the 
Slave trade. Why, then, is that eloquence 
deficient in effect in this cause? How am 
I to account for it, unless there is a deli- 
berate system in this House to discourage 
the principles of liberty? The right hon. 
peat eras tells you, and who can doubt 

is authority, that this question has be- 
come more urgent than ever; and that, 
unless this plan be adopted, your West 
India islands will be in imminent danger. 
I agree in meets thing he has said upon 
this subject. With these feelings, what 
must I say to those, who, having acknow- 
ledged the injustice and the inhumanity of 
this trade—and who, after hearing the 
minister declare the colonies will not be 
safe unless this motion be adopted, never- 
theless vote against it, rather than make a 
sacrifice of their interests, as they call it; 
but which I deny to be so, and will not do 
one act to mark their love of justice, or 
of virtue ?—But we are told, that this mo- 
tion is inconsistent with the address which 
we voted in the last session. I voted 
against that address, because it seemed to 
me to acknowledge, by aside wind, the 
necessity of the Slave trade; to which 
proposition it was impossible for me to 
assent. I wish this House to show to the 
world at large something like sincerity 
upon thissubject. The French are abused 
for want of morals; they are abused for 
want of sincerity. I want to know what 
sort of sincerity this House will manifest 
by rejecting the motion which is now be- 
fore it. I want to know in what book of 
morals, ever since justice and humanity 
have been treated of, we are to find that 
those who declare a traffic to be unjust 
and inhuman, act according to the princi- 
ples of sound morals by continuing such 
unjust and inhuman trafic. 

This is not all I have to say upon sin- 
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cerity in this measure. I thought I saw 
in some of the ministers, when this question 
was formerly debated in this House, an 
eager desire to blink it. I thought I saw in 
some of them a pretty keen desire to get 
over the odium of supporting the Slave 
trade; and that accounts to me for the 
measure which was then adopted, and by 
which a soft and tender mode of abolition 
is held forth, without sincerity. I ask, 
when will you abolish the Slave trade? 
Some gentlemen answer, when measures 
are taken abroad. Some say, in general 
terths, when the islands are cultivated. 
None of these gentlemen agree in any 
thing like a definite answer: each has an 
answer of his own, and each almost 
equally tending to a certain point, viz. to 
oppose the abulition of the Slave trade for 
ever. It has been insisted upon this night 
as an argument against the motion, that 
the disproportion between the sexes of the 
negroes being, they say, five to three of 
males to females. This, they maintain, is | 
manifestly the case in Jamaica, and that 
it is quite unjust to persist in such a mea- 
sure as this, without giving the planters 
notice. This they state with as much 
confidence and gravity, as if the subject 
had never been before this House. As to 
notice, let me ask, have they had no 
notice? Is ten years.not a period sufficient 
to convey a notice? They have had that 
time, and lest it should have faded on their 
memory, they were reminded of it again 
in 1790, as explicitly as a vote of this 
House could tell them, that the Slave trade 
must be totally abolished in 1796. Two 
years have now elapsed beyond the time 
at which this House declared this trade 
should exist no longer. The question of 
notice cannot, therefore, be decently in- 
sisted upon. If it could, and that were 
the only objection to the present motion, 
I apprehend that those who oppose it 
ought, upon their own principle, to vote in 
its favour. What is the nature of the bill 
proposed to be brought in? Why, in its 
very nature, it must be a measure calcu- 
lated to give them notice when the trade 
shall be abolished. What time do these 

entlemen require by way of notice? Is it 
for twenty years; or is it until all their 
objections to the abolition of the trade be 
done away? If notice be the object, this 
motion is peculiarly adapted to that pur- 
pose. It will, however, be fair in me to 
say, that should the House give leave to 
bring in the proposed bill, I shall most 
certainly vote for the immediate abolition 
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of this trade. If the calamities of the 
country have made men seriously think of 
reforming in every kind of luxury in which 
they have been accustomed to indulge 
themselves — if we are to deprive our- 
selves of those little enjoyments which 
were not formerly held to be criminal—I 
say, if men are to hold forth uncommon 
austerity of manners, in trifling and insig- 
nificant points, 1 hope we shall not negiect 
the vital spirit of Christianity, which, I 
am sure, we shall do if we negative this 
motion. I am aware that nothing of a 
ludicrous nature should be brought for- 
ward upon this occasion; but 1 cannot 
help reciting the case of a man, whose 
name appears in the State trials during 
the reign of Charles 2nd. A man was 
tried for piracy, in the course of which 
trial it was proved, that he had been 
guilty of atrocious robberies, and the most 
cruel murder, and ae his mind was so 
strongly affected with certain ceremonies 
of religion, that he observed, as he went 
to the place of execution, ‘“ I know, I 
have,been guilty of many wicked things, 
but there is one thing I can say, I never 
went to church without pulling my hat 
off.” I trust this country is not proceed- 
ing upon principles which every rational 
man must condemn, and adhering to vain 
punctilios instead of attending to the sub-— 
stance of religion. I do not believe there 
3s a man in this House whose mind is so _ 
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enlightened, have taken a very contracted 
turn, with regard to questions of reform, 
and every thing that implicates the prin- 
ciples of public freedom. And here, I 
cannot help observing how some men 
catch at any thing which they think tends 
to serve their immediate purpose, although 
in reality it may make against it. Of this 
kind I take to be the observations that 
were made concerning rank, by those 
who do not wish the Slave trade to be 
abolished. Is this the way in which they 
defend the trade? Do they believe that 
the difference between a white master and 
a black servant is not sufficient to support 
rank without absolute slavery? I say, that 
slavery is not the way to support rank. 
The best way to keep up distinctions in 
society is, to remove that monstrous. 
inequality, which makes one man an 
absolute tyrant, and another an absolute 
slave; and that the best security a state 
can have is in the consciousness of the 
peop’s that they are free. Above all, the 

orrors of slavery should never appear. 
With regard to what has been said that 
we ought not to judge of the Slave trade, 
from the possibility of some persons having 
misconducted themselves in it, lown I am 
not satisfied. It is asked, did not Mrs. 
Brownrig and her daughter mast cruelly 
destroy an apprentice? And it is from 
thence attempted to be argued that as 
we cannot control the passions of mankind 


formed, as to lead him to conceive that | we should make the same allowances for 
his country is in such a situation that he them as in other cases. To this I answer, 
cap serve it by voting for a continuance | it is because I know that man is capable 
of the Slave trade; and that he can show | of being a cruel, odious, and abominable 
his piety to the world by taking care that | creature; because I know how capable 
he is not at the Opera-house after twelve , he is of acting frequently against his 
on Saturday night, or be seen phe | reason, and even against his most imme- 
on Sundays. I say, I hope no man will | diate interest, that I do not wish to see 
gravely think that the character of a | him possessed of that power and authority 
nation for its piety, can be supported by | which can decide without control upon 
these trifling external observances, while | the fate of his fellow creature. If man 
it submits to have upon its name a stain ; were not cruel, slavery would never have 
so odious as that of continuing a trade, . been complained of inthis world. Indeed 
declared to be founded on injustice and | if man were not cruel, slavery would not 


inhumanity. I say, that your little observ- 
ances of exterior, will be so far from being 
an excuse for your real immorality, that | 
they will be considered as an aygravation | 
of your guilt; for by them you will add 
to your other sins, the deepest, the 
blackest, and the most odious quality in 
the human character, I mean hypocrisy. 

I have now delivered my opinion upon 
this subject. I am not sanguine of success. 
I am well convinced that: the minds of 
men, some of whom think themselves 

LVOL, XXXIII.] 


exist. 

Mr. Windham said :—I agree with the, 
right hon. gentleman in the result of some 
of his opinions, although I do not agree 
with him in the reasons which he has 
assigned for them. I do not wish to con- 
tinue the Slave trade until all the unculti- 
vated land in the West Indies stall be 
brought intoa state of perfect cultivation. 
I have no hesitation in declaring, that if 
the question were now, whether the Slave 
trade should be immediately abolished, 

[4 x] oe 
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or be continued until all the land in the 
West Indies should be cultivated? my 
alternative would be that of voting for the 
abolition. Having given this opinion, I 
will state another which I think I am 
bound to give, namely, Whether I should 
vote for the motion now before you, or 
leave it to the legislature of the islands, 
to whom by the last address of this House, 
it seems to me to have been entrusted ? 
I own, that to leave it to their care seems to 
me to be the best mode that can be adopted. 
Much has been said upon the interior 
situation of Africa, I think that is a ques- 
tion not very material for us to view in 
discussing this matter. It seems tv me 
to be equally unnecessary to say much 
on the horrors of the Slave trade, or on 
the general corruption and depravity 
which must necessarily attend it. These 
are points so clear that nobody has lately 
attempted to dispute them; and they are 
so glaring that they can hardly be over- 
stated. But then comes the general 
question of the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last: ‘“* Are you, after having 
acknowledged the injustice and inhuma- 
nity of the trade, to agree to its conti- 
nuance ?” Which he follows up by asking, 
‘Are you to say I will rob, because 
another man will rob??? Upon this I can- 
not help observing, that however triumph- 
ant the mode might be in which these 
juestions were put, and whatever may be 
hesoundness of that right hon. gentleman’s 
judgment, the instance he puts does not 
appear to me applicable to the measure 
now before you. I allow that inasmuch 
as example operates, each person con- 
cerned in the trade incurs some censure, 
because examples of this kind are not 
only in themselves mischievous, but have 
also a tendency to encourage mischief in 
others. I do not believe in the assurance, 
that if we discontinue the trade it will not 
be carried on by others. 1 own it appears 
to me alittle extraordinary that gentle- 
men should endeavour to draw a line of 
distinction between the duty of this House 
and its inclinations. Let me remind 
them of their own principles and their 
own practice. It is in the same tone 
that they talk of this distinction, and the 
impolicy of giving immediate freedom 
to the slaves in the West Indies. Why 
then let me tell them, that by continuing 
that slavery, they are continuing that 
which they know to bea great hardship 
upon the slaves there. But what would 
their answer be? They would say, “ we 
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must suffer it ta be continued; for by 
taking it suddenly away, we should create. 
a greater evil than that which we pro- 
posed to remedy. That is the real state 
of the case, and a choice of evils is the 
point in issue.—The right hon. gentleman 
stated roundly that this House, by con- 
tinuing this trade for any length of time, 
would be guilty of a flagrant breach of 
duty. Whether it be a flagrant breach of 
duty, or any breach of duty, I will take 
leave to say is the whole question, and 
that is to be decided by a comparison of 
evils. The question then will be, whe- 
ther, by abolishing the trade now, we are 
likely to create a greater evil than that 
which we would willingly remove? Isa 

our interest is not any consideration at all 
with us except in a comparative sense ; 
and that includes not only the safety of 
the whole of our islands, but also the hap- 
piness of the very people who now endure 
the hardships of slavery in the West In- 
dics. Isay, then, that if you take that 
course which, upon a view of all these 
points, appears to you to be the best, 
there can be no line of difference drawn 
between your duty and your inclination, 
because in that case you will have entirely 
performed your duty. I shall, therefore, 
do now what I did on a former occasion, 
because no good reason has, in my opi- 
nion, been given for my doing- otherwise 
—leave this to the care and diligence of 
the legislature of the colonies. Gentle- 
men may ask, ‘why do you not fix the 
period beyond which you will not allow. 
this traffic to continue? I may be told 
that I am acting inconsistently with my 
former principles, because I agreed to the 
last address, considering it as a notice to 
the planters to diminish the importation 
of negroes; that they have had full notice, 
and it they have not acted upon it, the 
fault is entirely their own. To which I 
answer, if you consider the immediate 
abolition of the trade as a punishment 
upon those who are interested in its 
continuance, your reasoning is correct; 
but if you regard the abolition as a mea- 
sure, not of punishment upon a few indi- 
viduals, but tor general policy, your rea- 
soning is inconclusive; and-in that view 
of the subject, there is the same reason 
for continuing your notice as there was 
for giving it; for if the trade be now in 
the same state as it was then, the reasons 
which made you then forbear from imme- 
diate abolition, should induce you to fore 
bear now. Those who wish most eagerly 
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for the abolition may have very good 
wishes, but I do not know that their 
wishes will have the effect which they 
expect. Ifthe planters go on in a system 
of ameliorating the condition of the ne- 
groes, that will of itself have a good effect, 
however discontented the advocates for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade may be. 
Upon the whole, in considering this as I 
ought to consider every question, I ask 
myself ‘how am I to do the greatest 
practical good?” And in that view, I 
own I am inclined to trust for a while to 
the colonial assemblies by way of experi- 
ment. Had I no hopes of considerable 
public advantage by doing so, 1 own I 
should not be inclined to follow either the 
proposition which is now before us, or 
that which is recommended in its stead ; 
but I should follow the ideas of a man now 
no more; a man who left no part of the 
interests of mankind unexamined, who 
brought with him more wisdom in discus- 
sing every subject he attempted to inves- 
tigate than any man I ever knew, I need 
not hardly say I mean the late Mr. Burke. 
His idea was to take much of the power 
of legislation upon this subject out of the 
hands of the colonies, and to make manv 
regulations within ourselves relative to our 
traffic on the coast of Africa; by which 
he wished to ameliorate the condition of 
the negro, and cause the Slave-trade to 
die a natural death. I may be asked, 
‘swhy do not move something to 
that effect?” My answer is, I do not 
see the probability of producing that de- 
sirable effect, or else I would with plea- 
sure move it. I say also, that in point of 
fact, from whatever cause, you have not 
succeeded in your endeavours to abolish 
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disposition to oppose every thing that 
tends to favour the freedom of mankind. 
So far is that idea from actuating me upon 
this occasion, that my hatred of French 
principles and French freedom would 
rather increase my hatred of the slavery 
of the negroes; for certainly no two 
things in human life can bear a greater 
resemblance than the slavery of negroes 
and French freedom; and therefore it is 
not on account of any general principles 
I entertain against innovation or against 
reform, that I oppose this motion.— This 
is the view I have of the question. 1 was 
anxious to state my sentiments upon it, 
the more particularly as an attempt was 
made to distinguish between our duty and 
our inclination. My duty leads me to 
what I am now doing. I am considering 
how I can best secure the happiness of 
millions ; and I believe I am pursuing the 
best mode for that purpose, by trusting 
this subject, for a white at least, to the 
care of the colonial assemblies. 

Mr. Barham said, that it seemed to be 
the chief object of several speeches 
delivered that night, to persuade the 
House, that all those who, professing to 
condemn the trade, should nevertheless 
vote against the present motion, were, in 
fact, secret friends of the trade, and 
deserved only the reproach of hypocrisy 
in addition to the other reproaches usu- 
ally heaped upon them. It was possible, 
however, that a man might approve of the 
end, and yet consider the means as highly 
unsuitable to attain it. For his part, he 
would not be deterred by such insinuations, 
either from giving the vote he thought it 
his duty to give, or from expressing the 
sentiments he felt. What would govern 


the trade; that your notice to the planters | his vote on this occasion, as it always had 


has hitherto been insufficient, and that | 


there has been no good reason assigned 
to-night why that notice should not be 
farther continued, and therefore 1 shall 
vote against the present motion. If I 
could with a wish abolish the Slave-trade, 
desirable as that may be, still I should, in 
the present state of the colonies, fear the 
effect of it. Great apprehensions are en- 
tertained that great evils might follow, 
and it is from that fear that my difficulty 
arises. Something has been said to-night 
tending to show that much of the oppo- 
sition to this motion proceeds from a 
general hatred to all innovation, arising 
from an abhorrence which so many of us 
feel towards French principles; that in- 
deed from that abhorrence proceeds a 


done, was an earnest desire that the trade 
should cease.— With regard to the motion, 
he had always maintained the impractica- 
blity of effecting the abolition in this way, 
and was convinced that the attempt would 
only tend to perpetuate the trade in a 
shape still more adverse to the interests of 
humanity than it was at present. It had 
been sincerely asked, about what time the 
trade might be brought to a conclusion, 
if those means were adopted which he and 
others had recommended ; and one gen- 
tleman had been represented as wishing 
it to last 240 years. The answer he 
should make to this question would be, 
“let it cease as soon as possible.” For 
the purpose of cultivating new lands, he 
wished it not to continue a moment ; and 
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he was glad to hear it proposed to make 
eompensation, to the owners of these 
ands, because he thought it would facili- 
tate the adoption of many desirable regu- 
lations in the islands. For his own part, 
though he pretended not to make so great 
a sacrifice as his hon. friend, he was as 
desirous. to renounce whatever share of 
such compensation might be due to him ; 
but he had no authority to relinquish the 
right of others, which, in many cases, 
might be their all, and for which, if taken 
away for a public purpose, the Pe 
would indoubtedly give a full indemni- 
fication, One advantage of the plan, 
which was by some persons derided as 
nugatory, over that which they pursued 
themselves, was pretty evident—it would 
nd pute at least, immediately. Instead 
‘of giving an annual spur to the trade, 
as the hon. gentleman's motions did, 
the trade would be immediately checked 
and confined. While various restrictions 
were adopted here to narrow the supply, 
every regulation might be introduced in 
the colonies to lessen the demand. By 
such measures alone could the abolition 
ever be effected, 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Canning - - - 
Mr. Hobhouse - - 
a Sir William Young - 
NOEs 1 wr. Sewell - - - « 
So it passed in the negative. 
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_ Debate in the Commons on the News- 
papers Regulation Bill.) April 4. The 
Attorney General rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for regulating News- 
papers. He recited the difficulty there 
was in obtaining a verdict against the 
proprietor, the printer, or the publisher 
of a newspaper, on account of the want 
of evidence of the purchase of a paper at 
the office belonging to any of these per- 
sons; as also of the difficulty that some- 
times occurred in purchasing a paper; 
and commented upon the doubtful pro- 
priety of considering the bond which was 
given at the Staup office, for the payment 
of the duty on advertisements, as evidence 
in all cases against the proprietor, either 
jn a civil action or fe prosecution ; 
and stated, that a case had lately been 
laid before him, in which it appeared that 
a gentleman, who had given fis bond for 
@ certain newspaper, had, for upwards 
of a year and a half, ceased to be a pro- 
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prietor of that paper. He would state to 
the House the circumstance which had 
first determined him to bring forward the 
present measure. Gentlemen would re- 
member that some months ago there ap- 
peared, in a London newspaper, the 
Courier, an account of the French pri- 
soners at Liverpool, having been treated 
in a manner, which, if true, reflected the 
highest disgrace on the English charac- 
ter; but which, if false, the publisher of 
it, knowing it to be so, deserved the se- 
verest punishment. There were impedi- 
ments against his prosecuting this paper, 
from which he hoped the legislature would 
relieve him. When he first saw the ac- 
count just alluded to, he thought he had 
sufficient evidence, and accordingly filed 
his information. About the fate of the 
prose wee he was not very anxious; but 

e found that he was prosecuting a man, 
who, though not a non-entity, was not to 
be found any where. This was the printer ; 
and as to the proprietor, the gentleman 
whose name had been entered as such and 
given bond at the stamp office, had ceased 
to be the proprietor more than a year 
ago. Him he had it in his power to pro- 
secute criminally, but he would not do 
so. He maintained, that although this 
bond was, or might be evidence against 
this gentleman, upon an action for the 
stamp duties, yet it would be too hard te 
give it in evidence in any other action or 
criminal prosecution, because he could 
not, in any fair sense of the thing, be 
called the proprietor, since he did not re- 
ceive any of the profits of the publication, 
and had a year and a half ago sold his 
share in it. Besides endeavouring to as- 
certain who were the true proprietors, it 
was necessary to prevent the revenue from 
being defrauded. He held in his hand a 
parcel of papers which had been found in 
a neutral vessel going to France, and the 
whole of which were unstamped. They 
contained in them information, which, if 
any man had written and sent in another 
form to the enemy, he would have com- 
mitted the highest crime a man could be 
guilty of; and in that point of view he 
must consider the fraud upon the revenue 
as of little consequence. But as to those 
unstamped papers, he could easily find 
out the printer of them; but he must 
then fail in the prosecution, because he 
could not legally prove their having been 

ublished at the office of the printers. 

he Stamp office, anxious to secure the 
duties arising from papers, had lately proe 
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hibited the printing of any paper without 
a stamp; and one newspaper very pro- 
perly stated the circular letter from the 


Stamp office in terms of approbation of the | 


measure. To his great surprise, however, 
the very paper which spoke of the mea- 
sure in that way, and which he held in 
his hand, was without a stamp. 
great blessing so peculiar to the English 
constitution, of allowing men to publish 
their sentiments without restraint, ought 
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He should see how responsibility was te 
attach upon the printers of these books ; 
but as they were not immediately con- 
nected with his present object, he would 
postpone the consideration of them to a 
further time. The object of his present 


motion was, to make the justice of the 
The 


country effectual in public prosecutions ; 


_and he should feel the most lasting satis- 


faction if he should find that it would ac- 


‘complish the object he had long wished 


never to be taken away, except in cir-; for, namely to enable men of rank and 
cumstances of great necessity and danger. | consequence in the country to bring those 


He did not mean to infringe upon those 
at present. His proposition was only 
this, that he was not to be told by men 
who derived large profits from newspapers, 
he was not to know whom to prosecute, 
and that they were nut to stand in any 
situation of responsibility. His intention 
therefore was, that it should be the duty 
of the commissioners of the Stamp office, to 
see that nostampsshould be delivered out to 
any persons, except to the proprietors, 
rinters, or publishers of papers, whose 
names should be all known: that these 
were to make an affidavit of their being 
#0; and were to be answerable in the same 
manner as those who had hitherto given 
their bond for the payment of the duties. 
To show the necessity of preventin 
papers from going to France, he woul 
state what an ingenious way people had 
of conveying intelligence to that country. 
In one of these papers found on board a 
neutral vessel, was a letter, purporting 
to be an advice to the lords of the Admi- 
ralty, which mentioned the intended sail- 
ing of the outward-bound West India fleet, 
and that it was to be convoyed only by 
two frigates. The writer of this letter at 
the same time pretended to be very 
anxious about the safety of the fleet. 
Another article in one of these papers, 
stated, that as the people of England were 
about to be raised in a mass, the French 
would not be such fools as to invade this 
country, but that they would go to Ire- 
land. To prevent such intelligence as this 
from being given to our enemies, it was 
mecessary to stop the exportation of 
papers to France altogether. There was 
another species of publication, of which 
an infinite number were circulated, the 
authors, of which were not known, but 
they were certainly conducted by very 
able men. On the subject of religion 
these writings were most horrid and bias- 
phemous; and as to politics and govern- 
ment, their tendency was highly criminal. 


persons to justice, who falsely represented 
their public conduct, as procee ing from 
improper motives. And here he must 
observe, that he would make no distinc« 
tion between those papers which took dif- 
ferent sides of the question, for, and 
against, his majesty’s ministers. He then 
concluded, by moving, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for preventing the 
mischiefs arising from the printing and 
peas Newspapers, and papers of a 
ike nature, by persons not known, and 
for regulating the printing and publica- 
tion of syle gi in other respects.” 
Mr. Sheridan said, it would be with the 
utmost reluctance that he gave his con- 
sent to any measure by which the liberty 
of the press would be affected. He could 
discover in the present proposition not 
merely the beginning of a system to res- 
train the liberty of the press. It was said 
that newspapers were sometimes printed 
on unstamped paper; he wished to know 
whether “ The Anti-Jacobin,” a paper 
which some gentlemen on the other side 
might know, was to be included in the 
regulation, and whether this collection of 
wit and pleasantry was to be printed on 
stamped paper. The learned gentleman 
said, that papers of every party were to 
be comprehended in the measure he pro- 
posed. Ifthe learned gentleman did not 
know that the papers which were in the 
interest of ministers indulged in that: spe- 
cies of slander and abuse which he repro- 
bated, his reading must be confined to 
opposition papers. He never had heard, 
however, that the calumnies from that 
uarter had called forth the exertion of 
the Jearned gentleman. With regard to 
the regulation, that all the proprietors 
should be obliged to give bond to be res- 
ponsible, it was one to which he could 
not agree. Unless a number of persons 
were to join in‘ the establishment of a 
paper, it would often be impossible, from 
the capital required, to establish one at 
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alls and such a regulation would certainly 
discourage people from having any share 
in a newspaper. He should be glad to 
know, whether by this it was meant that 
if government paid a paper for abusing 
the opposition, the Treasury, by so assist- 
ing to keep up the paper, was to be con- 
sidered as a proprietor, and to be respon- 
sible for the consequences ? Ifso, it would 
tend to reconcile him to the measure now 
proposcd. 

Mr. 7ierney said, that the learned gen- 
tleman had insinuated, that the editor of 
the paper he had spoken so much about, 
inserted the letter from Liverpool re- 
specting the French prisoners, knowing it 
to be false. This he would positively 
contradict, and could assure the House, 
on the authority of the editor himself, 
that he had not the smallest reason 
to believe that the contents of the letter 
were false; and he had merely inserted it 
with the view of affording an opportunity 
of contradicting it, if its statements should 
turn out to be erroneous. He was cer- 
tain that gentleman had not the slightest 
suspicion that he was inserting any thing 
calculated to occasion mischief. He 
stated this fact to set the honourable 
and learned gentleman right, and, to 
Nescue am innocent man from the con- 
sequences of a prosecution. As to the 
dh sea bill, he foresaw what would 

its consequences to the liberty of 
the press; the clog it would create to 
talent and to literature; the restraint it 
would be on political freedom. Prosecu- 
tions upon prosecutions would be pur- 
sued, till every spark of public spirit would 
be lost. This was already sufficiently 
manifest in the prosecution of the printer 
who published the pamphlet written in 
answer to the bishop of Landaff; one of 
the counts in the bill of indictment stated, 
‘6 that, among other charges, he, the said 
Johnson, with an intent to vilify the right 
_ hon. William Pitt, did charge him the said 
William Pitt, with being insincere in his 
endeavours to make peace,” &c. The de- 
sign of this bill was, to fetter political dis- 
cussion, and keep the people in the dark ; 
for, after it had pessed into a law, such a 
oe would not again be published. 
© one would venture to publish high 
Sra against the majesty of William 

tt. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the bill went to 
an exclusion of public discussion, and so 

ar Operated as a previous restriction. 

Mr. Pitt insisted that the bill did not 
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contain the least alteration of the existing 
laws. Its prime object was, the preven- 
tion and punishment of treasonable slan- 
ders and seditious abuse. Let any man 
look at the newspapers of the present day, 
and he would find how necessary it was to 
check the evil here complained of. As 
to the paper mentioned by his learned 
friend, what was its actual purport? Was 
it giving articles of informatien to Eng- 
lishmen? No; it was giving information 
and advice to the Directory of France: it 
was the instrument and engine of treason 
and rebellion. As to the prosecution 
established against the printer mentioned, 
for the libel against himself, he could only 
say, that it was not the personality, but 
because it implicated the welfare of the 
state and the character of parliament with 
him, in one direct charge of insincerity, 
that it was commenced. But the charge 
of insincerity did not originate there: it 
proceeded from that club whence were 
disseminated opinions not less schismatic 
and erroneous, and from whose principles 
proceeded that pamphlet of a leamed 
gentleman (Mr. Erskine), not then in his 
place, who, not content with patronising 
and protecting every species of libel thet 
political slander and malignity could in- 
vent, at last introduced one more tibel- 
lous in its nature than any he had ever 
defended; a pamphlet not more famous 
for its calumny than its malignity, and not 
more abounding with either than with un- 
founded declamation and inflammatory 
zeal. The bill went to prevent slander, 
both public and private, because it de- 
manded adequate responsibility ifa breach 
were committed in either. 

Earl Temple insisted on the necessity of 
checking the growth of sedition and trea- 
son, which had lately made its appearance 
in the newspaper just mentioned. For 
this purpose he thought the hon. gentle- 
man who had a personal knowledge of the 
editor, should forthwith give up his 
name, that such a scoundrel should be 
brought forth, and committed to merited 
punishment. 

Mr. Tierney did not conceive that the 
noble lord, who had so proudly boasted 
of his stake in the country—a stake which 
it now appeared had been stolen out of 
the public hedge—had any right to put 
such a question. He did not stand in the 
light of a common informer. The person 
of whom he spoke was esteemed by his 
friends. He did not deserve the coarse 
appellation which had been used; nor 
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would the noble lord have ventured to use 
it to his face. He would advise the 
noble lord not to ask questions too flip- 
pantly, otherwise he might receive such 
an answer as he would not like. 

Lord W. Russell said, that the bill was 
an insidious blow at the freedom of the 

ress. It would be more decorous in the 
earned gentleman to notice the attacks 
which had been made on members of that 
House, charging them with holding a cor- 
respondence with France. Those libel- 
Jers could not be unknown to the minis- 
ters, as the name of one of them * ap- 
peared in the pension list, which was that 
day laid on the table. 

Sir W. Pulteney expressed his jealousy 
and alarm, lest the bill should prove de- 
trimental to the liberty of the press. The 
bill came in a very questionable shape, 
and ought to be watched with much cir- 
cumspection. The liberty of the press 
was of such a sacred nature, that we ought 
to suffer many inconveniences rather than 
check its influence in such a manner as to 
endanger our liberties ; for he had no he- 
sitation in saying, that without the liberty 
of the press, the freedom of this country 
would be a mere shadow. He could not 
consent to render all proprietors of news- 
papers responsible for whatever appeared 
in the paper with which they happened to 
be commercially connected. It was ex- 
ceedingly unfair, to make a man respon- 
sible for the insertion of paragraphs which | 
he had never seen, because he committed 
the care of the paper to a printer or editor 
always responsible for what appeared in 
his publication. Were such a law passed, 
there would be an end to the liberty of 
the press. As tothe argument respecting | 
the necessary check to private scandal 
and. aspersions upon public characters, he 
thought them futile. He, for one, despised 
all newspaper calumnies, and could never 
reconcile it to his mind, that, in order to 
save him from public animadversion, there 
ought to be a check given to the liberty of 
the press. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


King’s Message respecting the Designs o 
the Enemy.) April. 20. Mr. keh 
Dundas prmenes the following Message 
from his Majesty : . 
“ GEORGE RA. 
His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that, from vari- 


rE 


* William Augustus Miles, 
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_ous advices received by his majesty, it ap- 
ark. 


pears that the preparations tor the emb 
ation of troops and warlike stores, are 
now carried on with considerable and in- 
creasing activity in the ports of France, 
Flanders, and Holland, with the avowed 
design of attempting the invasion of his 
majesty’s dominions ; and that in this dee 
sign the enemy is encouraged by the cor 
respondence and communication of trai- 
torous and disaffected persons and socie- 
ties of these kingdoms. 

‘¢ His majesty places the firmest reli- 
ance, under the Divine Providence, on 
the bravery of his fleets and armies, and 
on the zeal, public spirit, and unshaken 
courage, of his faithful people, already 
manifested in the voluntary exertions of 
all ranks of his majesty’s subjects, for the 
general defence, and more than ever ne- 
cessary, ata moment when they are called 
upon -to contend for the preservation of 
all that is dear to them. | ' 

‘© His majesty, in pursuance of the act, 
passed in the last session of parliament, 
for raising @ provisional force of cavalry; 
has thought it right to give directions that 
the said cavalry should be drawn out, and 
embodied: and it is also his majesty’s in- 
tention to order the part, not yet embo- 
died, of the augmentation made to the 
militia, uonder the acts of the last session, 
to be forthwith drawn out and embodied, 
in pursuance of his majesty’s communicae 
tion already made to the House of Coms« 
mons on this subject. 

«“ His majesty feels it incumbent on 
him, to make the fullest use of the exten- 
sive means already provided by the wis- 
dom of parliament for the national de- 
fence; but he feels it at the same time, 
under the circumstances which he has 
stated, indispensably necessary to recome 
mend it to the House of Commons to cone 
sider, without delay, of such farther mea- 
sures as may enable his majesty to defeat 
the wicked machinations of disaftected 
persons within these realms, and to guard 
against the designs of the enemy either 
abroad or at home. - GR.” 

A similar Message was also prescnted 
to the Lords by lord Grenville. The said 
Message having been read, 

Lord Grenville said, that the message so 
fully explained the points to which the 
attention of their lordships was directed,and 
the conduct which they were called upon 
to adopt, in the circumstances to which he 
referred, was so obvious, that he could 


add nothing to it, and he should say but 
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a very few words in support of the address 
which he should have the honour to pro- 

e. The firm determination which their 
fordshipe had expressed on former occa- 
sion, to stand or fall with the laws, the li- 
berties, and independence of the country, 
left no room to doubt that they would 
cordially enter into every measure by 
which those great objects were to be se- 
cured. They were now called upon to 
give another pledge to the principles 
which they had professed. They were 
called upon to demonstrate, that their 
spirit and their energy rose with the dan- 
ger to which they were exposed. In 
proportion as the preparations of the ene- 
my to invade the country advanced, in 
proportion as their designs of insatiable 
ambition and rancorous hostility were ma- 
tured, they would find, in the parliament 
and councils of this country, new vigour 
to resist their attempts, and increased 
vigilance to defeat their machinations. 
In guarding against the open hostility of 
ap enemy abroad, their lordships would 
exert that vigour aod that authority which 
belonged to them, to disappoint the ex- 
ptctations of assistance which they enter- 
thined from the co-operation of their hire- 
lings in this country. ‘The measure which 
he meant to propose after the address was 
disposed of, was one which their ances- 
tors had often adopted in cases of far less 
urgency and danger than the preseot. He 
should therefore content himself with 
moving the address. 

The Address, which was an echo of the 
Message, was agreed to nem. dts. Lord 
Grenville then presented the bill. He 
said it was precisely the same with those 
bills which the House had passed on for- 
mer occasions, except that it contained a 
clause in favour of those individuals al- 
ready in custody, as it provided that the 
trials of persons against whom bills of 
indictment were found, should not be 
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this House will, without delay, proceed to 
the consideration of the interesting sub- 
jects, therein mentioned, with all] the at- 
tention which their importance to the 
safety of these kingdoms require.” 

Mr. Sheridan said:—It is impossible 
for any man who views the present situa- 
tion of the country, in the same light I 
do, to imagine that I rise to oppose the 
address now moved. When his majesty 
feels it necessary thus to arouse and exert 
the strength and resources of his king- 
doms, whatever service we may afford on 
such an occasion, we only fulfil that duty 


| which, by the oath of od a we are 


bound to perform. But however pene- 
trated the country may be with the sense 
of the danger that awaits us, however ar- 
dent the spirit that now begins to arise, 
yet I cannot but breath a wish, that some- 
thing were superadded by this House to 
kindle the zeal of the people; without 
which, I fear, neither can be warmed to 
that ardour to which they should be 
raised on so trying an occasion. I rejoice 
most sincerely, to see this spirit begin to 
arise; but that joy is damped by observing 
the prevalence of a certain degree of su- 
pineness, a certain tardiness and hesitation 
to act. That any such tardiness or hesi- 
tation should prevail, must be matter of 
no small surprise. Are we not all inte- 
rested in the issue? Yet as far as I can 
observe, there are many who make this 
threatened invasion a mere topic of con- 
versation, or idle discussion ; they seem 
to treat it as a subject of amusement 
or curiosity, and appear eager for its ar- 
rival, as if they were to gaze on it as on 
some strange phenomenon, or as if they 
were to enjoy it as a mere show, not 


tremble at it as areal peril. Far, how- 


ever, be it from me to suppose that this 
absence of manly alacrity proceeds from 
any such motive as disaffection, or from 
any ill-timed resentment which the people 


postponed by its operation. The bill ! may feel against his majesty’s ministers. 


passed through its several stages without 
Opposition, and was sent down to the 
Commons. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting the Designs of the Ene- 
my: The King’s Message having been 
read, 


Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, “ That 
an humble address be presented to his | 


majesty, to return his Majesty the humble 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
‘Message; and to assure his majesty that 


That want of spirit and alacrity which I 
lament, is occasioned by a reluctance to 
believe the real danger of their situation. 
Anevident proof of this supineness appears. 
in the slow progress of the voluntary con- 
tributions. To this measure I have pre- 
fessed, and still profess myself a friend. 
When I hinted at the propriety of trymg 
a voluntary contribution, it was not 
merely the money it might produce which 
I had in view; it was the disposition and 
sentiments that should prompt and pro- 
mote it, to which I was anxious to attend. 
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For confident I am, that as soon as one 
drop of English blood shall be shed by a 
Frenchman on English ground, English 
valour will that moment rise to a pitch 
equal to what its warmest admirers can 
desire. But although this extreme danger 
may be distant and out of sight, we should 
not therefore be lulled into a fatal insensi- 
bility to all the dreadful calamities it will 
bring upon us. If the French are to at- 
tempt to invade us, they will, no doubt, 
come furnished with flaming manifestoes. 
The Directory may instruct their generals 
to make the fairest professions of how 
their army is to act; but of those profes- 
sions not one can be believed. Some may 
deceive themselves by supposing that the 
yictorious Buonaparté will not tarnish his 
laurels, or sully his glory by permitting 
his army to plunder our banks, to ruin 
our commerce, to enslave our people ; but 
that he is to come like a minister of grace, 
‘with no other purpose than to give peace 
to the cottager, to restore citizens to their 
rights, to establish real freedom, and a 
liberal and humane government. This 
were noble; this were generous; this 
were God-like. But far other are the ob- 
jects that whet the valour, and stimulate 
the prowess of modern republicans. It 
is not glory they seek for; they are al- 
ready gorged with it: it is not territory 
they grasp at, they are already incum- 
bered with the extent they have acquired. 
What, then, is their object? They come 
for what they really want: they come for 
ships, for commerce, for credit, and for 
capital. They come for the sinews, the 
bones, the marrow, the very heart’s blood 
of Britain. —But let us now examine what 
we are to purchase at this apes It is 
natural for a merchant to look closely to 
the quality of the article which he is 
about to buy at a high rate. 
now their staple commodity ; but should 
we not inquire, whether what they offer 
us be of the same kind with what they 
keep for their home consumption? Were 
they to perform the fair promises they 
hold out to us, they would then establish 
more liberty here, than they themselves 
enjoy. Were they to leave us the trial by 
jury uninterrupted, would not this be 
rearing a constitution in this country which 
would form a glaring contrast to their 
own.—The next consideration is, how to 
insure a successful resistance to an enemy 
of this temper and disposition. I will not 
here require of government to lay aside 
their prejudices or animositics ; neither 
[ VOL. XXXILL. | - 
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will I require of those who oppose them 
altogether to suspend theirs; but both 
must feel that this sacrifice is necessary, 
at least on one point, resistance to the 
enemy; and upon this subject at least, I 
must entreat them to accord; for here it 
is necessary they should both act with one 
heart, and one hand. If there be any 
who say, we will oppose the French when 
we have succeeded in removing the pre 
sent ministers, to them I answer: let us 
defer that for a moment; let us now op- 
pose the enemy, and avert the storm, 
otherwise we shall not long have even 
ministers to combat and remove. There 
are some gentlemen who seem determined 
to divide their enmity and opposition be- 
tween the ministers and the French; but 
the inevitable consequence of this divi- 
sion must be the conquest of the country 
by the French. I rejoice to see the ne- 
cessary spirit begin to rise throughout the 
country ; and when we on this side of the 
House manifest this spirit, and forget all 
other motives to action, I trust the same 
sentiments will prevail on the other side. 
But here I must observe, that the defence 
of the country might be essentially con- 
tributed to, by two very different classes 
of men: the one composed of those sturdy 
hulking fellows, whom we daily see behind 
coaches, or following through the streets 
and squares, their masters and mistresses ; 
to those I would entrust the defence of the 
capital, and would add to them the able- 
bodied men which the different offices, 
such, for example, as the fire-offices might 
easily produce. His majesty would be 
thus enabled to employ his more disci- 
plined troops in distant or more necessary 
service. There is another class I would 
also beg leave to allude to; and those are 
the young gentlemen of high rank, who 
are daily mounted on horses of high blood. 
—But amidst all these warlike prepara- 
tions, the idea of peace should not be 
forgotten ; nor would 1 have that precious 
object remain unaccomplished merely for 
a difference about some trifling points. 
For my part, I feel a more eager desire 
for peace than ever; for I by no means 
distrust the intrepidity and courage of 
my country. But, however desirous I 
may be for peace, I warn the mght hon. 
gentleman that he must not think of treate 
ing for peace if the French should land. 
That last of humiliations would indeed 
break the spirit of the country.—The 
want of confidence in public men has 
more enfeebled the nation than any other 
{4 ¥] 
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cause; and this want of confidence has 
principally arisen from the secession of 
certain gentlemen who have deserted the 
whig party in order to creep into place, 
that they may the better serve the cause 
of religion, morality, &c. as they would 
have it believed, but whose real motive 
was their anxiety to participate of place 
and power. On them it is incumbent to 
repair the injury they have done to the 
public spirit, not only by co-operating 
in the general efforts for resistance, but 
in a more liberal sacrifice of the emolu- 
ments they enjoy. As toany more coali- 
tions, I shall never think of them with 
patience: they have done more mischief 
than any party hostilities can produce. 
The country feels it, and justly abhors 
them. Indeed, it has been the misfortune 
of the country to have been led by par- 
ties, and to look to this or that man as a 
head and a guide. I do not deny the 
abilities of the right hon. gentleman, 
neither am I insensible of the manly soul 
and mighty mind of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox). But in a country of more 
than eight millions of inhabitants, and 
those of ardent hearts and enlightened 
understandings, if I am told there can be 
found but two men who can save it, I 
have only to say, that such a country is 
not worth saving, and must be destroyed. 
But, thank heaven, there is no such 
dearth amongst us of wise and able men, 
of men willing and prepared to save the 
country, in a crisis like the present. 
Let Englishmen but rely upon themselves 
their heart and spirit will then return, 
and arm but their hands, and you will see 
if the British nation will tamely submit to 
be husseled out of its independence. 
Were we all banished from the country, 
there would still remain a sufficient num- 
ber of men to conduct its affairs, without 
wie a its salvation at the hands of the 
right hon. gentleman, or my right hon. 
friend.—I am ashamed to say any thing 
concerning myself. I think it right, how- 
ever, to declare, that my political enmity 
(private I have none) is irreconcileable to 
his majesty’s present ministers; and my 
attachment to my right hon. friend, and to 
his political principles, is unaltered and 
unalterable ; that my desire to procure a 
reform in parliament, as well as a reform 
of a multiplicity of abuses; to procure, 
if possible, indemnity for the past and se- 
curity against future abuses, is undimi- 
nished. These are points to which I have 
long since and often pledged myself. 
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These are pledges which I will never 
abandon. 

Mr. Pitt said, he felt much satisfaction 
at the eloquent, dignified, and impressive 
speech which had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman—a speech which appeared to 
come from a heart animated with a true 
English spirit, and which he was sure 
would meet with approbation in every 
quarter of the kingdom. After such a 
speech, he could not bring himself to 
dwell long upon those parts of the hon, 
gentleman’s speech in which he had the 
misfortune not to concur with him. But 
he only did so because he thought una- 
nimity at such a moment as the pre- 
sent most beneficial to the country. In- 
stead of sclecting passages from the hon. 
gentleman’s speech to which he could not 
give his assent, he wished rather to 
express his sincere satisfaction at the 
change which appeared to have taken 
place in the sentiments of that hon. gen- 
tleman, from whatever cause that change 
had arisen. Gratified as he was with the 
declaration which the House had just 
made, and willing as he was to receive 
with pleasure those warm effusions of 
British spirit by which he was actuated, 
still he must beg leave to retain those 
opinions which he had so often expressed, 
and to which the House had acceded. 
The conduct of France, and those circum- 
stances which led the hon. gentleman at 
this crisis to offer his support to govern- 
ment, so far from being new, were no- 
thing more than what must naturally have 
been expected from that system which 
the French had manifested from the very 
earliest periods of the revolution, and 
which then met with the approbation of 
that hon. gentleman. Their conduct, 
in every instance, had verified the pre- 
dictions of the profoundest politicians, 
and had proved the wisdom of that 
system of resistance which, happily 
for this country, had been adopted in 
opposition to that hon. gentleman’s ad- 
vice. If that system had not been 
adopted at a period when the zeal and 
animation of the people, though great, 
were not so great as at present, the hor. 
gentleman would have been left without 
any means of exercising that zeal which 
he had now professed, and would no longer 
have had this House asa theatre in which 
to display his abilities. He hoped he 
should not be considered as depreciating 
the effect of that zeal which the hon. 
gentleman had manifested; but he begged 
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leave to say, that though by the accession 
of the hon. gentleman they might gain as 


much as could be gained by the talents of 


an individual, still, even such an acces- 
sion could add but little to the spirit and 
unanimity which the nation had previously 
manifested. The nation, long before the 
hon. gentleman, had displayed the utmost 
unanimity. In maintaining this arduous 
conflict, ministers would certainly be 
happy in the assistance of the hon. ne 
tleman; but they would have been fully 
able to maintain the contest, even if they 
had not had the benefit of such assistance. 
Let us, said Mr. Pitt, give the hon. gen- 
tleman our thanks for the support whic 
he promises s——let us give him every de- 
tte of praise for the spirit which he has 

isplayed ; but let us not be guilty of that 
injustice to the rest of the nation, as to 
suppose that the country was not fully as 
secure before the hon. gentleman’ decla- 
ration, @s it is now. 

The Address was agreed to nem. Con. 


Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill. The Lords hav- 
jing sent down a bill «to empower his md- 
jesty to secure and detain such persons 
as his majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
against his person and government; on 
the motion that it be read a first time, 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was 80 tenacious 
of the liberty of the subject, and so unwil- 
ling to assent to any infringement upon it, 
that he could not assent to this measure 
without much stronger proofs of its neces 
sity than any which had yet been given. It 
might be said, that there were persons 
now under trial ; and that, therefore, to 

roduce specific evidence in support 0 
the necessity of the bill, would be doing 
that which might operate to the prejudice 
of such accused persons. To this he 
would answer, that the very passing such 
s bill as this, was, in truth, creating the 
greatest alarm, and raising the highest 
prejudices. Indeed there was not before 
the House at present 50 plausible aground 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus act, 
as there was when it was last suspended. 
Then a committee of ‘each House sat for 
several days, examined into the subject, 
and declared their opinion to be, that there 
existed in this country @ conspiracy 
against its constitution and government. 
The minister then brought forward, what 
he contended to be, full proof of the ex- 
istence of such conspiracy. It was then 
doubted, whether in reality there was such 
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& conspiracy or Bot; such, however, was 
the evidence, snd the legislature acted 
upon it. Here there was no evidence ; on 
the contrary, the assurances of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer tended to show, 
that there existed, at this moment in the 
country, a general spirit of loyalty, and 
attachment to the government. He should 
therefore have considered such a state- 
ment from the minister rather as evidence 
that such a measure as this was unneces- 
sary than otherwise. When this measure 
was urged upon the ground, that there 
were a number of persons who corres- 
ponded with the French, and invited them 


hither, he could not assent to it, because 


there was no better proof of that than the 
minister’s assertion, to which experience 
did not teach him to give implicit credit. 
Mr. Pitt said, that with regard to the 
existence of a conspiracy, what he had 


| said had been misrepresented by the hon. 


gentleman. It had been stated, as if he 
had conveyed an idea; that nothing was 
to be found in the country but loyalty 
and attachment to government. That 
loyalty ; he was happy to think, was ge° 
neral , but so far was he from stating it 
to be unanimous, that on the contrary, he 
had stated expressly, that although a 
large portion were avourable to govern=- 
ment, there were nevertheless @ descrips 
tion of persons, too considerable both in 
number and activity, to be passed by un- 
noticed, whose conduct was of an opposite 
nature. Was it then to be contended, that 
because these circumstances were 50 plain 
as to call forth the zeal of almost every 
rhan in the country, except its enemies, 
{hat therefore we were to take no precaus 
tions for our own safety ? The hon. gen- 
tleman said, there was & period when we 
ourselves did not think it necessary to 
take this precaution, without laying 
evidence before parliament. There was, 
indeed, a time when evil disposed persons 
were active, and when there were insure 
rections and difficulties to be overcome, 
and danger to be avoided. But would 
the hon. gentleman undertake to say, that 


a descent upon this country, were at any 
other period during the war ever 80 ripe, 
so extensive, and 80 truly alarming 4s at 
resent. France had, in the former part 0 
the contest, been totally engaged in her 
continental wars! the powerful confede- 
racy which had been formed against her, 
kept her troops in constant action, and 
employed every means and every resource 
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to which she could resort. We were well 
aware of the weakness of her means, 
with respect to the execution of ml 
project of invasion against us, thoug 

we were at the same time fully satisfied 
of her destructive views, and her wishes 
to annihilate us as an independent 
nation. But involved as she then was, 
we had less to apprehend from an 

attempts which, in the heat of inordi- 
nate ambition, she mght have been in- 
duced to make. But the case was now 
different. The French government, freed 
from the perplexities in which it had been 
involved by themilitary exertions of the con- 
tinental powers, was at liberty to employ 
its troops directly against us, and centered 
all its hopes in attacking this nation, which 
had so gloriously opposed the torrent 
of general anarchy. If he wanted any 
other evidence to show the necessity of 
the interference of parliament, to invest 
the executive government with the power 
stated in the bill, he would make use of no 
other to recommend it, than the sponta- 
neous offer which the hon. gentleman had 
made in the beginning of the debate, to 
join in the most effectual manner, in pro- 
moting the zealous and spirited unanimity 
of the whole body of the people, in their 
exertions to secure from the rapacity of 
an unprincipled invader, the possession of 
every object that was dear tothem. But 
was there any thing that would more pro- 
duce unanimity than the adoption of the 
present measure, which went to the dis- 
abling disaffected and dangerous men from 
destroying by open acts of violence and 
insidious arts, that unanimity on which 
the hon. gentleman had laid such stress? 
But it was urged, that notorious proofs 
ought to be furnished to induce the House 
to give their assent to the present measure. 
In answer to that, be would ask, what was 
the nature of the proofs which appeared ? 
The House had been told, on the autho- 
rity of the executive government, that a 
strong spirit of disaffection prevailed both 
in this country and in Ireland. Yet if 
that information was not deemed suflici- 
ently satisfactory, he would maintain, 
what he was satisfied could not be denied, 
that the House and the public had been 
told so upon the testimony of the French 
themselves. Were gentlemen, then, to 
disbelieve all these authorities? Would 
the House act differently from the ac- 
knowledged practice of their ancestors, 
and not adopt salutary measures of de- 
fence and general preseryation, unless the 
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peril was immediate and unavoidable ? 
Such a conduct would not only be con- 
trary to the wisest precedents, but would 
be directly the reverse of that which 
human reason dictated. Taking the ques- 
tion, therefore, in every possible point of 
view, he was sure that these grounds were 
sufficient to induce the House to agree to 
the bill. , 

Mr. Nicholls thought this was not a 
measure adopted from confidence, but 
from the apprehension of invasion; and 
feeling it to be so, he could not give a 
silent vote upon it. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. J. C. Villiers 
Mr. Steele - - - 

Mr. Hobhouse - 
Noxs Mr Greene - - 


List of the Minority. 
Bouverie, Ed. Thompson, T. 
Russel, lord J. Tellers. 
Russel, lord W. Hobhouse, B. 
Sheridan, R. B. Green, J. 

Mr. Sheridan argued against the dura- 
tion of the bill, which, as it came from 
the lords, was until the first of February, 
1799, a period, which he conceived, was 
much too long. He conceived also that 
there was no necessity for giving it that 
duration, because it was probable that 
the next session would commence much 
before that time. 

The Speaker observed, that the question 
of the duration of the bill could only be 
discussed in the committee. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that no man would 
have been more forward than himself to 
join in the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act in case of absolute necessity ; but 
as it was a very strong measure, very 
strong proof of its necessity ought to be 
adduced before it was adopted. He saw 
no such proof. He had heard much of 
the notoriety of a conspiracy existing 
against the government of this country ; 
he knew of no such notoriety; and could 
not vote upon an assertion of such noto+ 
riety. 

Mr. Tierney said, he should be extremely 
sorry it went out to the public, that he had 
assented to any measure which went to 
abridge the liberty of the subject, on the 
words of the minister. He did no such 
thing. He voted upon much better evi- 
dence. The distinction between this and 
the former suspension of the Habeas Cors 
pus act was, that the preamble of the pres 
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Debate in the Commons on the Land 
Tax Redemption Bill.) April 23. Mr. Pitt 
having moved, that the bill be now read 
a second time, | % 

Mr. Jolliffe implored delay, as he wish- 
ed to give the country an opportunity of 
understanding the bill, for there was not 
a man in that House, nor any body of 
condition out of it, whom this measure 
did not affect, For these reasons, he 
should move to leave out the word ‘* now,” 
and to add the words ‘* upon this day 
fortnight.” 

Mr. Pierrepont was far from being sa- 
tisfied that the measure would be of ad- 
vantage to the country. He was told that 
++ was merely a financial regulation, which 
would not do any harm, and was likely to 
do much good. For his part, he consi- 
dered it to have no other purpose than 
to remove the objections that lay in the 
way of anew imposition. If the present 
land tax were permitted to be sold, the new 
land tax might also be so disposed of, 
and thus successive burthens might be laid 
on, until land would be at length hardly: 
worth taking. He hoped gentlemen would 
be careful how they hastily adopted @ 
measure which might ultimately annihilate 
a class of men who had been 80 distin- 
guished for their loyalty and public zeal. 

Mr. Pitt said, he was 80 desirous that 
every public accommodation might be 
given to those who had not yet come to @ 
parliament. decision in their own minds on the expe- 

Mr. Tierney thought that the period | diency of the measure, that he would not 

of the recess was quite long enough for | object to & reasonable delay between the 
the suspension to continue. If an in- second reading and the commitment ; 
vading enemy should land, and the mem- | but he could not accede to a delay of the 
bers be scattered in different districts, OF second reading as it would go to contro- 
violent convu'sions or treasons existed in | vert the principle of the bill. - 
London and the parliament should neces- | Lord Sheffield said, that the measure 
sarily be held elsewhere, still there was | was 50 unjust, 80 partial, and in every 
no reason for continuing the suspension | respect 80 bad, that no mode of carrying 
Jonger than till parliament should meet, 
let that meeting take place whenever 
it might. 

Mr. Pitt could foresee no exigency of 
affairs that could carry away the parlia- 


sent bill was founded upon the verdict of 
the grand jury. He hoped that the de- 
termination of that jury would be found 
erroneous ; but it was impossible for him 
to pronounce it 50 until another jury had 
assed their verdict upon the question. 
fre considered the finding of the bill as 
his justification for the vote he had given, 
and he thought that no man ought to be 
ashamed of giving a vote upon confidence 
‘na verdict of a jury of his country. 

Mr. Jolliffe lamented that the brilliant 

and persuasive eloquence, the liberal and 

enerous conduct of Mr. Sheridan should 
be shaded with a sentiment of resistance 
to the general principle of this measure, 
when he gave the executive govern- 
ment credit for their exertions against the 
common enemy, it was hard he would 
deny them support against their domestic 
enemies, the enemies of the constitution. 
Unanimity was now demanded ; and what- 
ever censure might hitherto devolve on 
ministers, it was how one common cause 
with them and the people, and ought to 
be supported. ; 

The bill was read a second time, and 
committed ; when it was proposed to fill up 
the blank as before stated, Mr. Pitt con- 
tending in favour of the Ist of February 
1799, and the gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House insisting upon the Ist 
of November next, or till ten days after 
the commencement of the next session 0 


that possibly might be obtained, could 
reconcile him to it; but on full examina- 
tion, he was convinced that the mode 
proposed could not attain the object, 
which he understood was to raise the 
value of certain funds, or, in other words, 
to ease that property which was not taxed 
at all, at the expense of another kind of 
property, viz, land and houses, which 
was at present overwhelmed with taxes. 
He should never cease to remonstrate 
against such conduct towards the landed 
interest. We should recollect that it was 
to them we should look for the support 
of the constitution, rather than to the mo- 


prevailed in the capital, still there was 
no reason for removing the parliament 
from it. 

The committee divided : For the Ist of 
November, 14; For the Ist of February 
1799, 113. The bill then went through 
the rest of its stages, and was passed. 
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nied interest, and those living in. towns, 
who could change and remove their pro- 
perty, and improve it in times of confu- 
sion. The attachment men have to the 
landed possessions of their ancestors, to 
houses and to lands beautified and im- 
roved by themselves, was very great; 
and, perhaps, a large share of what was 
denominated love of country, was derived 
from our prejudices or attachment to our 
lands and places. But however it arose, 
he wished to maintain it, and that neither 
necessity nor disgust should put an end 
to it. He should think a too frequent 
transfer of land, or that it should be con- 
sidered as a mere equivalent for money, 
or an object for traffic, no small evil. it 
would be the greatest misfortune, if land- 
ed men were forced to quit the country 
for a life of more limited expense in towns. 
The landed interest were making the 
Sheer exertions in every way possible. 
urely, then, it would be highly impolitic 
at this moment to subject them to the 
most galling and partial imposition that 
was ever devised, and to put this hereto- 
fore annual tax on a worse footing than 
any other ; for all the funds being redeem- 
able, they possibly might be paid off, and 
the taxes reserved for them might cease ; 
but the land tax, when voted perpetual, 
and sold,. would for ever be atax. .They 
would not be human creatures, if it did 
not disgust and irritate them; and heavy 
would be the charge against a minister 
who should take advantage of the public 
apprehension to carry a measure 80 con- 
trary to every principle of equity. There 
was nothing to be dreaded more than a 
kind of cant we sometimes heard on such 
occasions, * that the measure Is very bad ; 
but I do not like to object to money mea- 
sures. Government must have money.” 
They must and will have money; but 
there are modes of getting it more consti- 
tutional and better than that proposed. 
It was remarkable, at a time of so much 
_ distress, that instead of a measure so ex- 
traordinary and so uncertain in its effect, 
we did not rather consider the propriety 
of collecting this tax as the law directs, 
which says, that it should be laid not only 
upon the land, but on personal property, 
wares, merchandize, ready money, and 
even book debts. He did not know that 
it could be carried quite so far; but it 
was well worth the attention of parliament 
to make the tax less partial and more pro- 
ductive. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas was surprised 
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that gentlemen should be calling for the 
delay of a bill, the essence of which was 
printed, and in their hands above a fort- 
night ago. He could see no poasible ob- 
jection to the measure. The landholder 
was under no obligation to redeem his 
land tax, and had therefore no ground for 
complaint. The measure had a tendenc 
to raise the funds, and, if it had that ef- 
fect, the landed gentlemen would receive 
their share of the benefit. 

Mr. 7. W. Coke said, that this calami- 
tous war had very much diminished the 
value of land; and this measure would 
diminish it still more. In Norfolk, land 
that, before the war, sold at thirty, now 
would not produce twenty-five years pur- 
chase ; and asto the city of Norwich, real 
estates there could hardly be sold at all, 
for nobody was inclined to buy. It was 
not difficult to see that another land tax 
would follow this; and by-and-by land 
would not be worth holding. 

Mr. Buxton differed from the hon. gen- 
tleman, as to the value of land in Norfolk. 
He admitted that it had depreciated 
in value since the war; but he himself 
had within a month sold a little bit of 
land at 29 years purchase. He knew not 
whether any other tax was to be imposed 
upon land; but if there should, he 
hoped it would be accompanied with a 
proportionate impost on other property. 

Mr. Hobhouse said:—The fact men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman is of great 
consequence. You perceive, Sir, that 
even the agitation of this subject occasions 
a decrease in the value of land te the 
amount of five years purchase. Does 
not this strongly exemplify what may be 
expected after the passing of this bill? 
The right hon. secretary contends, that 
this business ought not to be postponed, 
because sufficient time has been given for 
gentlemen to make themselves masters of 
the plan. True it is, that we have been 
almost three weeks in possession of the 
printed resolutions, but the bill was only 
delivered within these few hours. The 
object of the motion is, to give time for the 
consideration of the new clauses; and 
what can be more reasonable? But the 
right hon. secretary denies that the coun- 
try gentlemen have any cause for discon- 
tent, besause an option is given to them, 
whether they will redeem their land tax 
or not. But is it no injury to them to 
have their land tax, which betore was an- 
nually granted, and might have been les- 
sened, rendered perpetual. and if thcy 
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cannot redeem it themselves, offered for 
sale to a third person ? 

The question being put, That the word 
‘¢ now” stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Hawkesbury - - 
TEAS { Simeon - ne 


~ (Mr. Jolliffe - .« - « 
Nozs _UMr. Pierrepont - - - i 38 


The bill was then read a second time. 


May 9. On the order of the day for 
recommitting the bill, 

Lord Sheffield said, he was by no means 
reconciled to the measure. It was unjust 
and oppressive ; and ‘if it had any bene- 
ficial tendency, it was at the expense of 
the landholder. It went to reduce the 
price of land, and the landed gentleman 
was made a sacrifice. If the measure 
was to have any effect, where was the 
landed gentleman to get the money to buy 
his land tax? Ifhe procured the money, it 
must be drawn from sources where it was 
at present much more usefully employed. 
It would be impossible to borrow the mo- 
ney; for what monied man would lend 
his money at legal interest, when he could 
make 6 per cent in the public funds, with 
the prospect of increasing his capital 50 
per cent on the return of peace? 

Mr. Peel said, that the measure seemed 
to him of such a nature, that no one could 
object to it. He saw no attack upon 
the landed interest; it only gave them 
power to redeem themselves from a bur- 
then which was now imposed upon them, 
and how could it affect the trade of the 
country? If persons were making 8 or 9 
per cent of their money in trade, they 
would not of course draw it out; or if they 
did, it was at their own choice. In short, 
as a measure calculated to support the 
credit and best interests of the country, 
he conceived it entitled to the warmest 
support. 

Mr. Dennison said, that the bill was so 
pernicious in its principle, and so vexati- 
ous in its operation, that he must oppose 
it. This was the worst period that could 
possibly be chosen to call upon the landed 
gentlemen to redeem or purchase their land 
tax. It was extremely unjust to put more 
than their share of burthen upon the 
landed interest. We were all engaged in 
& common cause, and for the support of 
that cause we ought all to contribute 
equally. : 
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Sir John Sinclair considered this as an 
exceptionable measure, and therefore he 
should oppose it. But before he went to 
the measure itself, he would state an ob- 
jection to the legality of their proceed- 
ings. The House had already voted a 
land tax for the year 1798, at the sum of 
4s. in the pound, and, consistent with 
their own orders and rules, that bill could 
not be repealed, altered, or amended, in 
the same session, unless the House had 
reserved to themselves a special power 
for that purpose, by a clause in the bill. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. baronet 
would certainly do right to settle the 
point of legality, as he termed it, before 
he entered into the principles of the mea- 
sure. : 

Sir John Sinclair then, moved the read- 
ing ofa clause in the act of 7 Geo. 3rd, c. 
4, and the clause in the land tax of the 
present year, giving a power to alter and 
vary it in the same session of parliament. 
He had moved that these clauses should 
be read, in order to establish that distinc- 
tion, that there were two distinct modes 
of reservation, the one of which went to 
the total of a bill, and the other only to 
alter and vary parts of it. And, indeed, 
so much was this distinction impressed 
upon the minds of the House, that in the 
bill of this session which was to regulate 
the qualifications of commissioners of the 
land tax, the bill had for its preamble, 
‘¢ An act to vary and alter so much of the 
land tax as relates to the qualifications of 
commissioners.” So the bill before the 
House ought to be intituled, ‘* A bill for 
altering and varying the former bill, so 
far as relates to the particular objects in 
view.’ This he conceived to be an objec- 
tion fatal to the measure, and that the 
House, consistently with its own rules 
and orders, could not proceed farther 
1n It. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. baronet 
had stated, that there was a power to 
vary, alter, and repeal any part of the act, 
and consequently to alter, vary, and re- 
peal every part cf the act alluded to in 
succcssion. The House would determine 
whether this could be any thing short of 
a complete power to repeal the whole, if 
necessary. This was a question which he 
submitted to the House end the chair. 
The bill did not propose to alter, vary, or 
repeal the land tax bill for the present 
year in any one clause whatever. The 
House had voted a land tax for the year 
1798, and this bill left the provisions for 
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the year 1798 exactly as it found them. 
the only difference was this, that whereas 
by the annual bill, the duty would cease 
at the expiration of that act, by the ope- 
ration of the present bill the duties were 
continued. 

The Speaker said, this was a question 
upon which it was impossible for him to 
give any opinion. The House had heard 
both the clauses read, and they would 
determine upon them. At the same time, 
if they required his opinion, he would 
give it. It was his duty to bring to their 
recollection their rules and orders, and 
when he had done so, it was for themselves 
to determine. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that he thought the present mea- 
sure did not in the least touch upon the 
land tax act for the year, and that without 
the reservation in the act, this bill did not 
infringe upon the rule which prohibits the 
same measure to be twice agitated in the 
same session; but that if it did in effect, 
the reservation contained in the former 
bill was fully sufficient to justify the mea- 
sure. The Land-tax act imposed a duty 
of 4s. in the pound for the year 1798, and 
this bill perpetuated that duty; so that 
this bill commenced its operation when 
the other ceased to act. 

Sir John Sinclair said:—Mr. Speaker, 
I delayed troubling the House with any 
observations which may have occurred to 
me, on the plan to which our attention is 
once more directed, until this stage of our 
proceedings, because my objections lay, 
not to any particular branch of the reso- 
lutions which were originally proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman, but to the gene- 
ral scope and principle of the system; and 
1 now arise to state those observations to 
the House, in the full conviction, that they 
will not only sufficiently justify the vote 
which I shall give this night, but also 
that they may contribute to awaken the 
attention of this House and of the public 
to the danger of such a bill passing into a 
Jaw, which, after all the consideration I 
have been able to bestow upon it, even in 
its present state of maturity, as ripened in 
the bill now before us, and brought to all 
the perfection of which it is probably ca- 
pable, seems to be at least as exception- 
able as any measure that, to the best of 
my recollection, was ever suggested, either 
by the present, or by any former minis- 
ter of this country. Before I proceed, 
however, to state the reasons which have 
induced me to oppose this bill, I think 
that it may not be improper to submit to 
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your consideration, and that of the House 
in general, an objection of a preliminary 
nature, namely, to the legality of our pro- 
ceedings. It is well known that we have 
already voted a land tax of 4s. in the 
pound, “ and no more,” for the service of 
the year 1798, and that an act has passed 
for carrying that measure into effect. We 
have therefore precluded ourselves, by the 
indisputable law of parliament regarding 
the form-of our proceedings, from again 
discussing the subject of a land tax during 
the present session, unless we have re- 
served power for that purpose. The 
House has been accustomed to reserve 
such a power in two ways, namely, first, 
& power to repeal the whole; or, secondly, 
any part of an act. Of thie first we have 
an example in the 37th Geo. Srd, c. 4, 
§ 60, the words of which are as follow : 
‘¢ Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
this act may be altered, varied, or repeal- 
ed, by any act or acta to be made in this 
present session of parliament.’ The 
clause in the land tax bill of this year is, 
however, of a very different nature, and 
is conceived in the following terms: ‘ Pro- 
vided always, and be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that any part of 
this act may be altered, varied, or re- 
pealed, by any act or acts to be made in 
this present session of parliament.” Such 
a clause, I understand, was introduced 
into the annual Jand tax bill some years 
ago, with a view of enabling parliament 
to alter, to vary, or to repeal, any of those 
local regulations with which the act abounds 
that might be found oppressive, but it 
never could be intended to sanction a plan 
like the present ; the object of which 1s, 
to overturn, not any particular part, but 
the whole tenor and principle of the act, 
and, indeed, by making the present land 
tax perpetual, to render any future act, 
on the same basis, perfectly unnecessary. 
It was in consequence of this clause alone, 
that we were justified in permitting a bill 
to be introduced by an hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. W. Bird) regarding the land tax 
commissioners. The object of that act is 
very properly declared in the title of the 
bill to be, “‘to alter and amend so much 
of an act passed in the present session of 
parliament (namely, the land tax act), as 
relates to the qualification of the com- 
missioners.”” Whereas this is a bill, not. 
for altering any part of the land tax act, 
which is all we are justified in doing, but 
for making perpetual a tax which, by an 
act passed this very session, is only granted 
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for one year, and no more. It overturns 
at the same time a system that has been 
uniformly acted upon for above a cen- 
tury, and in which the existence and au- 
thority of this House were supposed to 
have been deeply implicated. 

I thought it necessary to call your at- 
tention to this preliminary objection, from 
the full conviction, that if we once suffer 
the forms of the House to be violated, we 
are not likely long to enjoy the essence 
and substantial benefits of this constitution. 
My objections, however, go, not only to 
the form of our proceedings, but to the 
principle of the bill itself. In regard to 
the first point, namely, the forms of the 
House, if we wish to preserve the appear- 
ance of any repect for them, we must ne- 
cessari) defer the farther consideration 
of this pill until another session of parlia- 
ment: but if we have any regard for the 
real interests of this country, I hope to 
make it appear, in the course of what I 
am now about to observe. that we ought 
never to suffer such a bill as this to be 
again discussed within these walls. The 
first objection that must strike at once 
every individual, is the one founded on that 
important principle of this constitution, 
and which has long been considered as es- 
sential to the existence and authority of 
this House, namely, that the taxes on land 
and malt, which are the surest and most 
productive branches of the revenue, in- 
stead of being permanently granted to the 
crown, “ for supporting,” in the words of 
the act, “‘ his majesty’s government” shall 
be annually voted: But we are told, that 
though it 1s proposed to make the land tax 
sad pega yet that other taxes, even to a 
arger amount, (though that, by-the-by, 
has not been proved), which are now per- 
petual, are to have their nature altered, 
and are to be subjected to the annual vote 
of parliament ; and certain duties on malt, 
sugar, tobacco, and snuff, are appropriated, 
by this bill, for that purpose. There is 
certainly some plausibility in the idea. 
At the same time the House will advert to 
this, that the produce of all taxes on con- 
sumption must be fluctuating, and must 
ever depend on a variety of circumstances 
which it is not in the power of parliament 
to control: for instance, prejudice, ca- 

rice, or passion, might, in the space of a 
ew weeks, annihilate the revenue arisin 
from tobacco and snuff; whereas the land 
tax must be paid, as long as the territory 
of the country remains productive. It 1s 
impossible, therefore, to listen to this 
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sophistical answer to a plain, and indeed, 
unanswerable objection. The right hon. 
gentleman proposes, that the pillars of this 
constitution, and the existence and au- 
raed of this House, shall rest upon such 
frail foundations as the contents of a snuff- 
box, or of a pipe of tobacco. I wish, on 
the other hand, to see them remain on 
their old territorial basis, and that the 
value of a certain portion of the produce 
of the country shall be annually voted by 
the representatives of the people for the 
maintenance of our fleets and armies, and 
the other expenses of the Crown, and 
that, unless such a grant is made, that 
the whole frame and fabric of our govern- 
ment shall be unhinged. The first is a 
measure that may suit the narrow mind of 
a mere financier, who can think of nothing 
but taxation. The second, which has 
been sanctioned with the approbation of 
the greatest statesman that ever sat with- 
in these walls, forms a check, which I hope 
this House will not rashly hazard or aban- 
don. ; 

My next objection is ofa legal nature, 
namely, on the effect that such an act 
must have upon the landed property of 
the country, and the endless confusion 
and litigation it must occasion, both in 
parishes regarding apportioning the land 
tax, and among individuals. On the first 
point, there can be no doubt. With re- 
spect to the second, nothing can be more 

esirable for a landed proprietor than to 
avoid law suits, and to have every thing 
connected with the title deeds of his estate 
as clear and distinct as possible. But how 
is that to be the case, if these resolutions 
should pass into a law. The land tax, 
when purchased or redeemed, is sometimes 
to be a real estate, sometimes a personal 
estate, and sometimes to be converted 
from a personal toa real estate. Is it 
possible for this House to countenance 
such confusion; and before we suffer such 
a bill to proceed one step farther, ought 
we not to hear what the atterney ge- 
neral for England, the lord advocate for 
Scotland, and other great luminaries of 
the law, consider may be the effect of such 
a system on the landed property of the 
two kingdoms? The gentlemen of the 
long robe, though extremely numerous in 
the House, (for this is far from being a 
parliamentum indoctum), have in general 
preserved a cautious silence upon this sub- 
ject, which was matter of astonishment to 
me till I began to consider how much 
such a bill must benefit the profession, 
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as we may trace in it the foundation of at 
least ten thousand law suits, one in each 
parish being a very moderate calculation ; 
and thus no inconsiderable share of 
the remnant of free property, which the 
landed interest will be suffered to retain 
in their possession, will be absorbed. Let 
us take, for instance, the clause for selling 
a part of an estate for the purpose of re- 
deeming the land tax. 1. Any part of 
the manor is to be sold, with the excep- 
tion of the mansion-house. Ifnot sold by 
public auction, how is it to be ascertained 
whether the price was a fair one? Here 
is an abundant source of litigation, more 
especially as there is no regulation as to 
the expenses attending the sales, nor the 

urchasing of the 3 per cent stock. 2. 

he surplus money is to be placed in the 
Bank of England, in government or other 
public securities, and then to be re-invest- 
ed in land for the like uses, trusts, intents, 
and purposes, as the estate originally sold. 
—lIn the course of such transactions, who 
does not see a plentiful source of litiga- 
tion, infinite trouble, and endless expense ? 
The right hon. gentleman who brought in 
this bill was bred to the bar, and having 
some compassion for his old associates, 
whose professional profits have been so 
much impaired by the present unfortunate 
war, it is natural for him to embrace this 
opportunity of throwing some crumbs from 
his plentiful table, and of bestowing a m!l- 
lion on Westminster-hall, which is the 
smallest sum that will accrue to itifsuch a 
bill passes into a law ; but those who have 
any regard for the landed interest will ad- 
vise them to remain as they are. At pre- 
sent they have nothing to do but to pay 
their annual land tax to the collector; but 
if they involve themselves in all the legal 
labyrinths of redemption, it is impossible 
to say when they will get out of them; 
they may be assured not without surren- 
dering a considerable part of their pro- 
perty, to those professional friends who 
will undertake to extricate them. 

The next odbjection that occurs to me 
is of a financial nature. Weall know that 
the land tax, as it is now imposcd, is ex- 
tremely unequal: it is the object, how- 
ever, of the present bill to perpetuate that 
inequality. Indeed the land tax is not 
only unequal, but has ever been consider- 
ed as a very exccptionable impost, and 
one that ought only to be had recourse to 
in the most pressing and urgent necessity. 
In a famous debate, anno 1732, on the 
Bubject of reducing it to one shilling in 
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the pound, we are told, that a former 
chancellor of the exchequer (sir Robert 
Walpole), whose language was then re- 
ceived with repeated hearems and tumults 
of applause, thua expressed himself: « As 
to the manner of raising taxes upon the 
people, itis a certain maxim that that 
tax, which is the most equal and the most 
general, is the most just and the least 
burthensome. When every man contri- 
butes a small share, a great sum may be 
raised for the public service, without any 
man being sensible what he pays; where- 
as a small sum, raised upon a few, lies 
heavy upon each particular man, and is 
the more grievous in that it is unjust. 
The landholders bear but a small propor- 
tion to the people of this, or of any other 
nation, yet no man contributes any the least 
share to this tax but he that is possessed 
of a land estate; and yet this tax has been 
continued without intermission for above 
these forty years—it has continued so 
long and Jain so heavy, that I may ven- 
ture to say, many a landed gentleman in 
this kingdom has thereby been utterly 
ruined and undone:” and at the con- 
clusion of the debate, he added, ‘“ the 
land tax is the most unequal, the most 
grievous, and the most oppressive tax, 
that ever was raised in this country. It 
is a tax which never ought to be raised 
but in times of the most extreme neces- 
sity. The best judges, the truest patriots 
in all countries, have been of opinion, 
that of all taxes, that upon immoveable 
goods, that upon lands and houses, ought 
to be the last resource.” * 

Such were the sentiments of a former 
chancellor of the exchequer, in conse- 
quence of which he proposed reducing the 
land tax to one shilling in the pound. 
His successor who now holds that office, 
follows a very different system, and en- 
deavours to ingratiate himself with the 
landed interest by different means and on 
different principles. For instance, he is 
the first chancellor of the exchequer that 
ever attempted to keep the land tax at its 
highest rate in time of peace, as well as 
in time of war; that ever ventured to pro- 
pose rendering that tax perpetual; and 
who not only insists on perpetuating the 
present unequal land tax at its highest 
rate, but also who threatens the landed 
interest with an unlimited addition to so 
heavy a burden. The additional tax, the 
foundation of which is so evidently laid in 
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this bill, may at first be low, call it one 
shilling, or even six-pence in the pound ; 
but if the principle is once admitted, it 
will soon be found the readiest resource 
‘n all emergencies. We are told, that 
frechold in office is a better tenure than a 
fecehold estate, and that taxes upon land 
furnish a security 80 infinitely preferable 
to every other, that by converting excise 
duties into taxes upon land, the public 
may gain one-fifth additional revenue. 
Can there be a stronger temptation to 
throw as heavy a load as possible upon 
jand, and to exempt freehold in office 
from taxation? Does not the principle of 
this measure go to prove, that if 4.00,000/. 
can be gained by perpetuating the land 
tax of two millions, that a million would 
be gained by laying five millions upon 
land, two millions by laying ten millions, 
and that by laying twenty millions, four 
millions would be the profit of the exche- 
quer? Here ‘3 a means of acquiring a 
great revenue; the practicability of which, 
if this plan succeeds, cannot be question- 
ed, and which, if practicable, the neces- 
sities of an extravagant government may 
soon render indispensable. 

The next objection that struck my mind | 
was one of a political nature, but which I 
am happy to find is taken away by the 
amended bill, and therefore it is unneces- 
sary to dwell much upon it. Weall know, 
that by the union between England and 
Scotland, the proportion of land tax be- 
tween the two countries is for ever ascer- 
tained. The one is to raise at the rate of 
nearly two millions, and the other about 
48,0001. per annum, of in that ratio, for 
any greater oF lesser sum. People are 
apt to say, that the burthen is extremely 
unequal. Itis a part, however, of an 
sndissoluble bargain between the two 
countries, which cannot now be altered. 
Besides, it can be proved, that the ine- 
quality is altogether owing to the superior 
agricultural legislation and police of Scot- 
land. Let the English pass & general bill 

for inclosure, let them modify tythes so 
as to prevent their being a bar to improve- 
ment, let them restrain the poor-rates 
within moderate bounds, tet thein abolish 
any obnoxious remnants of the feudal sys- 
tem, and let the tenants have proper leases 
of their farms, and the land of England will 
soon be as cheaply taxed as that in Scot- 
land. It is owing to the circumstances 
above alluded to that the rents of Scot- 
land have proportionably increased more, 
under all the disadvantages of inferior 
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‘nferior climate, of an inferior 
capital, and of inferior markets. Give 
England the same legal advantages which 


Scotland at present happily possesses, 
ine 


is now subject to would be to the full as 
low in England as in 
would exist on that account, 
between the two kingdoms. It is unne- 
cessary, however, to dwell on an object- 
tion which has been already happily ad- 
verted to and removed. 
Another objection arises from a clause 
in the amended bill, respecting which the 
right hon. gentleman had preserved, as 
long as possible, a cautious and prudent 
silence. I had remarked from the be- 
ginning, that he had never explained the 
nature of the commissioners whom he had 
proposed to intrust with the authority of 
selling the land tax; but the clause he 
has introduced is s0 exceptionable, that 
though it might be amended in a commit- 
tee, I think it proper to take this oppor- 
tunity of alluding to it. The commis- 
sioners are to be nominated by the Crown, 
and are to receive at the rate of three- 
pence in the pound on the amount of the 
and tax sold by them ; that might extend, 
or be erratic ighti 
part of the 4.0,000,0000. proposed 
raised by the sale of the 
less a sum than 500,000/. 
be too absurd. An one-eightieth part, 
however, of the two millions, or 25,0004., 
is an object which will require particular 
attention, should the bill be recommitted, 
and is an expense which ought certainly 
to be avoided. 
But the objection which strikes my 
mind the most forcibly, is one of an agri- 
cultural nature, and it seems to Me suffi- 
cient of itself to overturn the whole sys- 
tem. The object of the measure is, to 
tempt the country gentleman to lay out 
any money he may have in his possession, 
or any sum he can borrow, or can pro- 
cure, by a sale of part of his estate, or 
mortgaging the whole of it, in purchasing 
his land tax. Can there be a more des- 
tructive policy, either for the individual, 
or for the public? Ifa landed proprietor 
has any money to spare, the proper mode 
for him to lay it out 1s, in the improve- 
ment of his estate; in that way he may 
gain, instead of 5, from 7 to 15, or even 
20 per cent for his moncy, and by his 
improvements the public prosperity is, in 
various respects, infinitely augmented» 
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Population is increased, abundance of 
provisions is secured, important additions 
made to the revenue, nay, the great ob- 
ject of the bill itself, an increased price 
of stock, ultimately secured. All hopes 
of that sort, however, will be annihilated, 
at least for some time, if this measure 
succeeds ; and if it does not succeed, are 
we not holding up delusive hopes to the 
country? As to the idea of the proprietor 
borrowing money, or selling a part of his 
estate to obtain it, I am persuaded that 
neither of those plans can be much relish- 
ed by the landed interest. If money can 
be obtained in either way, let it be ex- 
pended on improvement; if borrowed at 
5 per cent, no advantage can be obtained 
from the transaction ; if under 5 per cent, 
the money will probably be called up when 
it becomes scarcer and more valuable, and 
the proprietor will find himself involved 
in the greatest pecuniary difficulties. 
Selling a part of an estate is seldom 
eligible; it can only be thought of when 
there are detached spots, and in the case 
‘of settled estates, is attended with pecu- 
Jiar, indeed unsurmountable difficulties, 
‘and almost endless expense and litigation. 
On the subject of improvement, it ma 

not be improper briefly to state the vari- 
ous measures which have been adopted in 
different countries for its encouragement 
or otherwise, and by contrasting the one 
with the other we shall be able more 
clearly to see the hideousness of the pre- 
sent measure in its real colours. The best 
mode of encouraging improvements, is 
the one adopted by Frederic the Great, 
king of Prusssia, who expended about two 
millions of German crowns, or three hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
in promoting the improvement of his 
country, and the general comfort of its 
‘Inhabitants. We are told, in particular, 
that he expended considerable sums of 
money in promoting even by premiums, 
the abolition of commons and the inclo- 
sute of lands. What a contrast between 
such a wise policy and the practice of this 
country, where the proprietors are not 
suffered to inclose and cultivate their own 
Jand, when they are. ready and willing to 
do so, without being previously subjected 
to a heavy expense; and instead of grants 
to encourage them, they are required to 
pey considerable sums for a permission to 

egin their improvements! No wonder, 
therefore, that we were lately under the 
necessity of laying out, in public bounties, 
no Jess a sum than 570,000/. to encourage 
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the importation of foreign grain, partly from 
those very 


desarts which the immortal 
Frederic, by his superior policy, brought 


into a state of cultivation. But he wisely 


considered expense laid out for promotin 
improvement to be like manure sprea 
upon the ground, which secured a more 
undant harvest, and instead of impover- 
ishing himself by that liberal policy, 
the result was, that though originally 
master of a country naturally barren, and 
without the advantages of extensive com- 
merce or valuable manufactures, yet he 
raised it, by his genius and talents, and by 
his unceasing attention to its internal im- 
pore to be one of the most power- 
ul countries in Europe; and though he 
maintained a numerous army of 200,000 
men, and spared no expense in collecting 
great magazines of provisions, a formida- 
ble artillery, and all the other implements 
of war, yet he left behind him a treasure, 
in specie, of twelve millions sterling.— 
The second mode of encouraging improve- 
ment, isa measure which has been justified 
by experience in some countries, and 
which I hope will, some time or other, be 
adopted here, namely, that of lending 
money to proprietors of land at a low in- 
terest for the purpose of enabling them 
to improve it. This isa system that can- 
not be too strongly recommended to the 
attention of any government that is 
wealthy enough to attempt it. The third 
system is the one that has hitherto been 
adopted in this country, by which a tax 
on Jand has, indeed, been imposed, varying 
in point of amount from “Is. to 4s. in 
the pound, but always levying a pro- 
portionable sum from the same district. 
This is an indirect encouragement to im- 
provement; for the rate being once fixed, 
any additional value to an estate, in con- 
sequence of expensive improvements, 
goes, with the exception of tithes, into 
the pocket of the proprietor ; and this cir- 
cumstance has certainly materially con- 
tributed to the improvement of this coun- 
try. The next step to commence the 
progress of discouragement, is the one 
which the right hon. gentleman has in 
contemplation, and points out in this bill, 
namely, that of levying an equal Jand tax 
over the whole kingdom, varying, accord- 
ing to the alteration of income or annual 
value of an estate. It is evident that this 
must be an almost insurmountable check 
to every species of agricultural enterprise; 
for in the face of such a burthen, who will 
venture to lay out his money for the pur 
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of improvement? But the summit 
of political absurdity, if the improvement 
of a country should be considered as an 
object worthy of consideration, is, the 
measure now under our discussion, by 
which, instead of granting money to the 
landed proprietor, or lending him sums at 
low interest, for promoting agricultural 
exertion, or imposing no additional bur- 
then on improvement, but giving the 
whole benefit of it to the proprietor, it is 
proposed to take from him ail the capital 
fe has, or all the money he can procure, 
by any means, for the purpose of redeem- 
ing his land tax. A more effectual way 
of discouraging improvement could hardly 
be contrived. If it succeeds according to 
the intentions of the proposer, forty mil- 
lions sterling would be paid by the landed 
interest for getting rid of this tax. Instead 
of that miserable mode of laying out such 
a sum of money, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what would be the result of layin 
out forty millions on improving the terri- 
tory of the country. The effect of such 
an event would be, not only making this 
country the garden of Europe, but also 
adding so much to its revenue and gene- 
_ fal prosperity, that we need not be appre- 
hensive of wanting financial resources, or 
that our public credit could possibly be 
impaired. In fact, the difference between 
the two systems is shortly this: The right 
hon. gentleman wishes to support the 
funded at the expense of the landed in- 
terest; whereas wish to promote the im- 
provement of the country without taking 
away any thing from the funds, perfectly 
satisfied that, when the country prospers, 
no apprehension need to be entertained 
that the funded interest will not thence 
derive the most essential benefits. 
I shall next proceed to consider the ar- 
eaaalag which have been made use of in 
avour of this measure, namely, that it 
may add from 200,000/. to 400,000é. per 
annum to the revenue, and may take 
80,000,000/. of 3 per cent stock out of 
the market. In regard to these supposed 
advantages, they entirely depend upon the 
the possibility of carrying the measure 
into effect; where I consider the plan not 
only highly exceptionable, for the reasons 
I have already assigned, but, on_ its 
present footing, for the plan might be 
greatly improved, perfectly impracticable 
in iteclf, were it liable to no objection. 
There are but five descriptions of persons 
who are likely to purchase the land tax, 
mamely, the landed proprietor himself, 
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public bodies and trustees, wealthy indi- © 
viduals in London, or their foreign corres- 
pondents, monied persons in the country, 
and opulent farmers. As to the first, it is 
on all hands admitted, that in consequence 
of various circumstances, on which it is 
unnecessary now to dwell, there are few 
if any landed proprietors who are in a 
situation to purchase their own land tax. 
Public bodies, or trustees acting for others, 
would hardly venture on such a specula- 
tion. Monied men im London, and still 
more the foreign capitalists with whom 
they correspond, are not so insensible to 
their own interests as to take 5 per cent 
when they can get 6, on security equally 
good, and infinitely more convenient, from 
the easiness of transfer, the regular pay- 
ment of the interest, and the certainty 
with which it can be sold. In regard to 
monied men in the country, they are now 
as conversant in the stocks as the citizens 
of London themselves, and will not be 
easily tempted to give them up on terms 
so disadvantageous; besides, taking up 
the money in the country would have the 
effect of diminishing the spepebacrae 
capital, and consequently the commerci 
prosperity of every part in the kingdom, 
which, in fact, according to a homely ex- 
ression, would be killing the hen that 
ays the golden eggs. In regard to the 
former, two or three years agu, consider- 
able sums were in the possession of that 
body of men, but from the low price of 
grain, and the importation of such enor- 
mous quantities from foreign countries, 
their profits and their wealth have been 
considerably diminished ; besides it would 
rather be an awkward circumstance for a 
proprietor to pay a tax on his own te- 
nants; it would occasion such a jealousy 
between the two orders as would necessa- 
rily be productive of many unpleasant con- 
sequences. On these grounds I think the 
measure so extremely impracticable that 
no material advantage, as it now stands, 
can be expected from it. 

These, Sir, are some of the principal 
observations which have occurred to me 
on this important question, and which } 
have endeavoured to condense as much aa 
I could, not wishing to prevent the House 
from hearing other gentlemen as early as 
possible, who may be desirous of stating 
their sentiments on so interesting a topic; 
and, on the whole, considering the extent 
and magnitude of this subject, can the 
House seriously determine to hurry such 
a measure through in the course of the 
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present session? The bill is now brought | times would induce him to give it his 


to all the perfection of which probably it 
is capable. Let it be circulated, in that 
state over the whole kingdom. If the 
measure should then meet with general 
concurrence, let it be passed early in the 
course of the next session. The plan can- 
‘not possibly make any progress till the 
25th of March next, because it is univer- 
sally ackowledged that very few proprie- 
tors, indeed, can purchase their land tax ; 
and till then, no other party can interfere. 
Let the 25th of March, 1799, be fixed 
upon by a resolution of the House as the 
day when at any rate the proprietor must 
decide; and if the system is to be carried 
through, not an hour will be lost. For 
my part, were I a friend to the measure, I 
certainly would insist upon this delay as 
the most likely means of making the pub- 
lic feel any zeal or anxiety io its favour; 
and if it were to pass, of rendering it ul- 
timately successful; whereas if we now 
rashly give it our sanction, the mischief is 
done, and never can be repaired. 

The question being put, That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair, the House 
divided : 


Tellers. 

Mr. Peel- + 2 = «- ~ 
YEAS 3 Mfr, Burdon- - - - z 124 
Sir John Sinclair - - - 

Noes 3 Mr. Jolliffe- - - - a 27 


May 30. On the motion, that the bill 
be now read a third time, 

Lord Sheffield renewed his objections 
to it and moved, that instead of * now,” 
be inserted the words “ upon this day 
three months.” 

Mr. Jolliffe opposed the bill as fraudu- 
lent, unconstitutional, and unjust. 


concurrence. 

Mr. Biddulph reprobated the bill, as 

highly unconstitutional, in its principle, 
and atrociously fraudulent in its opera- 
tion. 
Mr. Pierrepont said, that the present 
measure if put into execution, would grie- 
vously affect the small landholders. He 
thought it would be a fairer way to annul 
the present land tax, and to propose six or 
seven shillings in the pound, if necessary, 
to answer the present exigencies. 

The Solicitor General denied that the 
effect of this measure would be to remove 
any constitutional check on the disposi- 
tion of the annual revenue arising from the 
land tax, because there was a provision in 
the bill, to secure another fund, for the 
same purpose; this equivalent revenue 
would be equally liable to an annual vote 
of parliament, and was designed to give 
the same constitutional check. With re- 
gard to the idea of making an equal charge 
upon all property, he considered it to 
be perfectly chimerical; but an equal 
charge upon income, he thought practi- 
cable. 

Sie Francis Burdett said :—Although I 
cannot refrain from delivering my senti- 
ments upon a question so interesting to 
the landholders of this country. How- 
ever much gentlemen may differ with me 
on other subjects—however much the 
may disapprove of those general princi 
ples of liberty to which 1 have declared 
my attachment—I hope that they will 
agree with me on the present occasion. 
** Look well to the step you are about to 
take,” is a trite maxim, but a just one: 
and on the present occasion, I would re~ 
peat it to all landholders—Let us stand 
on the ancient way, and look to the pros- 


Sir R. C. Glynn thought the bill would’, pect before us. This may be called a bill 
be beneficial to the country at large, and ; for redeeming the land tax; but it is no- 
ought not to be opposed upon motives of ; thing less than a bill for confiscating all the 


private economy. 


Mr. Jones thought there was much | a piece wit 


danger in precipitating a measure, which 
involved such various and complex inter- 
ests. By perpetuating the land tax, the 
House was consenting to keep up a per- 
petual standing army. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre saw vo grounds of 
apprehension, that hereafter a new land 
tax would be raised on the footing of an 
equal assessment. He would, therefore, 
support the bill. 

Mr. Martin opposed the bill as un- 


| 


landed property of the country. It is of 
h the plundering system of his 


| Majesty's ministers: for a corrupt and ex- 


travagant government knows no bounds 
to its demands. But let us look to the 
real situation of the landholder of this 
country: let us consider the many bur- 
thens he is already epee subjected to. 
In addition to the land tax, he pays seve- 
ral impositions which the other classes of 
the community are not liable to pay. The 
landholder, besides the land tax, pays the 
church tythes and poor-rates. The duty 


constitutional, but the necessities of the , on horses used in agriculture, too, falls 
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upon the landholders. The burthen of the 
Yeomen Cavalry falls exclusively upon 
them; and at the same time they pa 
their proportion of every other tax that is 
imposed. It is idle to talk of making 
a distinction between the landed and 
monied interests. We do not make it. 
The distinction does and must exist. It 
would be well if gentlemen looked a 
little more to their own interest; for that 
is the best way of securing the interest of 
the public. There aremany other meansby 
which money could be raised for the pub- 
lic, besides this. The sale of the crown 
lands would produce a much larger sum. 
Another object of supply, which, in a war 
peculiarly styled a war for religion, ap- 
pears to me a very proper one, is, the re- 
venue of the church. This is a source 
which I think might very well afford some- 
thing for the relief of the country. Ano- 
ther method of procuring money for the 
exigencies of the state readily presents 
itself; that is, the abolition, during the 
war at least, of all sinecure places and 
oa and imposing a tax on all emo- 
uments. If any of these means were re- 
sorted to, it would prove more efficient than 
the present measure, and would make no 
addition to the distress of the country. The 
burthens on the landholder are already too 
great. He is unable to keep his place in so- 
ciety; while new men, who grow in wealth 
as the country declines, are every day aris- 
ing round him; while public rewards are 
not given for any good done to the country, 
and while the only means he has left of 
repairing a decayed fortune are, to dis- 
grace himself by a constant servility to 
the crown, and an abject desertion of the 
people. With regard to the constitu- 
tional point which is involved in the pre- 
sent question, I shall make only one obser- 
vation. I would ask the House, if there be 
no difference between the control which 
it has over a casual tax, and that which it 
has over one which is permanent like the 
land tax? Is there no difference between 
the landholder retaining in his own hands 
a direct and certain check, and his having 
the semblance of one which must be un- 
Certain as to its extent and application ? 
And here I do not speak only of that 
constitutional check which the parliament 
has upon the crown, but that which the 
landholder ought to have over both the 
crown and parliament. I should not 
think I had done my duty to my country, 
if I hesitated to make every exertion in 
my power to prevent an evil, the extent 
* 
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of which no man can foresee, under which 
the latest posterity may groan, and which 
is pregnant with ruin to civil and political 
liberty. 

After some farther debate, the House 
divided : 


Tellers. 
Sir R.C. Glynn - - - 
Yeas Mr. Shaw Lefevre - 3 135 
Lord Sheffield - - «- - 
Nozs Jur. Jollife- - - - -6 % 


The bill was then read a third time. 


Debate in the Commons on the Alien 
Bill.} April 24. The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Alien bill, 

Mr. Windham cnecretary at war) re- 
marked on the vulgar prejudices against 
which gentlemen ought to guard on a 
subject of this nature. Thus there was a 
sort of prevalent error concerning every 
foreigner, that he must be a Frenchman, 
and concerning every Frenchman, that he 
must be an emigrant; thus it had been 
stated to that effect in the House con- 
cerning a person apprehended, who, it 
appeared, was neither a Frenchman nor 
an emigrant, and, as it turned out, had 
not been guilty of any crime. This was 
@ reason why the committce should be 
cautious how they confounded the inno- 
cent with the guilty. There were other 
mistaken opinions entertained, and, he 
feared, gaining ground in this country ; 
thus some were apt to see emigrants in 
the light of persons coming into this coun- 
try in distress; and simply in this view, 
it was surely no light matter to expel per- 
sons merely because they were distressed, 
nor from mere surmises or fancied appre- 
hensions of danger. The body of French 
emigrants ought, in his opinion, to be 
considered as consisting of men, many of 
whom had made great sacrifices for their 
lovalty and attachment to their ancient 
government; many of them the respec- 
table representatives of all that remained 
of the clergy, nobility, magistracy, and 
proprietary of the land. They had a claim 
to be considered, not merely as suffering 
individuals, but also in their collective 
and representative capacity, which made 
them of still greater consequence. He 
was afraid there were many in this coun- 
try, who, in the days of the prosperity of 
such persons, would have been ambitious 
to have been introduced to, and cordially 
received by them, now forgot all this, and 
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viewed these same individuals,merely a8 
persons in reduced circumstances. He 
was happy, however, to say, that this 
treatment was not universal. To the ho- 
nour of the sex he must remark, that Ja- 
dies of the first rank, character, and respec- 
tability in this country, had shown their 
sympathy and liberality towards those of 
eir own sex, who io France had seen 
better days. He thought the country 
bound not upon light grounds to withhold 
that asylum and assistance they had hi- 
therto received from this country; for 
what would this be doing but to put them 
in a worse situation than if they had never 
been taken under our protection? Those 
who wished the expulsion of the emi-| 
rants, did so from an apprehension of 
r to this country. For his part, he | 
could entertain little or no apprehension | 
of danger from this quarter, for of the | 
emigrants, about one half were priests, | 
besides women and children; the remain- | 
ing number was inconsiderable. A com- 
mon prejudice was entertained against 
them, because they preferred France to 
this country, and their ancient constitution 
| 


to our own: but this, in his opinion, was 
no objection to them. It would, indeed, 
be extraordinary if the case were other- 
wise, as well as unreasonable to require of 
them to sacrifice all their ancient opinions 
and prejuceess or to expect that a 
Frenchman, for the allowance of a shil- 
ling a day, would sacrifice what he consi- 
dered his birth-right, for a mess of pot- 
tage. But though it was not to be ex- 
pected from them that they should prefer 
this country to their own, yet no inter- 
ence could be deduced from this why 
they should forfeit the confidence, libe- 
rality, and humanity of the nation and 
parliament? We certainly had a right to 
expect that they would not betray or sell 
the country which sheltered them; that 
they wouldnot take part with those who at 
present were our enemies, supposing that 
they did not co-operate with us. He 
would ask, what instances could be pro- 
duced, during the long period of the pre- 
sent war, of these emigrants proving un- 
true, or betraying whatever trust had been 
reposed in them? They had been trusted 
upon some occasions necessarily, and 
pretty highly. They composed a part of 
the army of the duke of York upon 
the continent. Had they proved be- 
trayers of their trust then, or been defi- 
cient in their duty? Were the corps of 
Rohan, of La Chatre, of Montalembert, 
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&c. false to their employers? In the 


army of the prince of Condé whole ranks 
were to be found composed of persons 
who had been loaded with honours for 
services done their own or other countries ; 
the army of the Austrians had been saved 
by the exertions of this corps, who had 
many of them gallantly fallen whilst de- 
fending their allies. After alluding to 
the unfortunate affair of Quiberon, which 
he considered to have occurred by sur- 
prise rather than by treachery, he pro- 
ceeded to notice a question, that was 
sometimes asked, as alluding to the emi- 
grants, namely, were there not spies in 
this country ? He would answer by saying 
there were just as many as the Directory 
of France chose to employ. Nor if in- 
stances of this sort shouldbe found amongst 
the emigrants would it be any matter of sur- 
prise. There were also traitors in this 
country; but would it be justifiable on 
this account to proscribe a whole body of 
men who had been taken under the pro- 
tection of this country, and who had not 
abused the confidence reposed in them? 
but it might be questioned, whether, in 
case of danger from a successful landing 
of the enemy, they might not wish to save 
their own lives by joining the enemy? He 
would only say, this was a trial they had not 
been called to; but in similar instances in 
other countries, they had shown their re- 
gard to theirhonour to be equal, if not supe- 
rior to that of their lives. If this bill were 
intended merely as a prevention to guard 
against any machinations that might be 
furmed to our prejudice by any of the 
emigrants, he could not object to it; and 
he ae that it was the wish of those 
emigrants whom he had been speaking 
of, that great distinctions should be 
made, that the wheat should be win- 
nowed from the chaff, and the govern- 
ment of the country have the means 
of expelling inwortiy characters. A 
pernicious spirit had gone abroad, which, 
as it would lead to palpable injustice to- 
wards the emigrants, should be combated. 
Was it a reason, because they had been 
driven from every country in Europe 
where the French arms had gained influ- 
ence, and on account of their hostility to 
the present French government, that they 
should also be driven from this country 2? 
Some worthless characters might be found 
amongst the emigrants, as was the case in 
every community ; but this did not extend. 
to the general body, in many of whom 
(he meant the French nobility) he could 
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place all possible confidence with regard 
to his own life, and what he did not value 
less, the safety and honour of his country. 
The body of emigrants were entitled to 
the protection and favour of this country. 
It would be setting a most dangerous ex- 
ample to hold up this to view, that those 
who had remained faithful to the constitu- 
tion of their country, should be discarded 
and expelled ; nor did it become the wis- 
dom and prudence of that House to give 
countenance to the impression, that in 
case of an invasion, the French emigrants 
would turn upon their benefactors. Were 
this impression to gain ground, it might 
endanger the safety and lives of this un- 
fortunate description of persons. 

| Mr. Tierney said :—In consequence of 
the vote I gave on the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension bill, the right hon. gentleman 
has thought proper to assert, that I am at 
last satisfied there are traitors in this coun- 
try. Now I really think, that this is pe- 
culiarly inhuman to one of the gentlemen 
now confined under a charge of high 
treason and to myself—lI mean Mr. O’Con- 
nor. I have long lived in habits of friend- 
ship with that gentleman, and I take this 
opportunity of avowing that I am still his 
friend. I declare that I never met with a 
man of more intelligence, or more amiable 
manners, in the course of my life. In all 
the conversations I ever had with him, I 
found nothing in him that was not friendly 
to the constitution of this country. Per- 
haps, by what Iam now saying, I may 
raise a cry against myself; but I do de- 
clare, that his political notions were always 
consonant to my own; and until those 
shall be proved to be traitorous, I have a 
right to suppose that Mr. O’Connor is 
innocent. I hope I shall always have rea- 
son to look back to the friendship which 
has subsisted between Mr. O’Connor and 
myself with pride; but, were he proved a 
traitor, I should have reason to look back 
to it with regret and shame. Let not, 
then, the secretary at war say, that I am 
satisfied that gentleman is a traitor to his 
country. Iam surprised he should have 
so misunderstood the reason I gave for 
my vote the other night. AJ] I said was, 
that a body of gentlemen, upon their oath, 
had declared there were grounds for a 
suspicion of traitorous proceedings. If 
there be aman whom I cannot think a 
traitor, it is Mr. Arthur O’Connor. 
Should he be acquitted, it will be one of 
the happiest moments of my life, and I 
shall renew our acquaintance with the 
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greatest satisfaction and pleasure: though, 
perhaps, the right hon. gentleman weuld 
then consider him as nothing more than 
‘an acquitted felon.” 

The bill went through the committee. 


King's Message relative to a Loan to 
Treland.| April 24. Mr. Pitt presented 
the following Message from his Majesty : 

‘© GEorRGE R. 

‘His Majesty recommends it to the 
House of Commons, to consider of ena- 
bling his Majesty to make remittances 
from time to time, to be applied to his 
service in Ireland, in such manner as shall 
be approved by the parliament of that 
kingdom, to an amount not exceeding two 
millions, on provision being made, by the 

arliament of Ireland, for defraying the 
interest and charges of a loan to that 
amount. “G. Rt.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
of Supply. 


Arrest of Mr. Arthur O’Connor at 
Maidstone.} May 23. Lord Holland said, 
he felt it his duty to call their lordships’ 
attention to certain circumstances whiclr 
had recently taken place, and which, if 
correctly stated, were such as ought to be 
marked with the most decided reproba- 
tion. They were circumstances highl 
inhuman and atrocious. He thought it 
incumbent on him to submit them to the 
House, that, if they were false, his ma- 
jesty's ministers might take the opportu- 
nity of contradicting them ; but if, on the 
contrary, they were true, he could not 
find terms strong enough to mark the dis- 
gust and horror with which they impress- 
ed his mind. If, upon a closer investiga- 
tion of the subject, he should find out any 
constitutions] mode of bringing the con- 
sideration before the House, he should 
trouble their lordships with a regular mo- 
tion. The circumstances to which he al- 
luded were the following: After Mr. 
O’Connor had been honourably acquitted 
at Maidstone, some of the Bow-street of- 
ficers immediately proceeded to arrest 
him in court, in pursuance of a warrant, 
signed by one of his majesty’s secretaries 
of state, and dated as far back as the 22d 
of March last. Such a mode of proceed- 
ing, he trusted, would be reckoned both 
irregular and absurd; and if the account 
which he had: received was true, he hak 
no hesitation to add, that it ought to be 
considered as malignant. In bestowing 
that epithet on the measure to which he 
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adverted, he felt himself supported by the 
decision of the legislature. He referred 
to a clause in the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension act, which enacted that nothing 
therein contained should relate to persons 
in custody at the time in which it was 
passed, and expressly proved that they 
should be tried as if no such bill had ever 
passed. If there was any thing moderate 
and candid in that act, if any thing could 
be called so in a bill which had passed in 
so intemperate & manner, it was, in his 
opinion, that particular clause. He would 
contend, if there existed a warrant against 
Mr. O’Connor, signed by one of the se- 
cretaries of state, and dated the 22d of 
March, which was not put into execution, 
that then the person so in custody would 
be placed in the same state as if the clause 
to which he referred had never been 
made; for, by keeping the warrant, it 
seemed merely to be reserved for the pur- 
pose of answering the end of another pro- 
cess. He therefore wished to give his 
majesty’s ministers an opportunity of vin- 
dicating themselves. Ifthe circumstances 
which he had stated were false, they would 
be enabledtocontradictthem. If, however, 
his account was correct, he should de- 
clare, that the system of terror was pre- 
dominant, and that there was no security 
for the person or property of any man in 
the kingdom. 
The Lord Chancellor said, the conduct 
of the noble lord was contrary to the es- 
tablished rules of the House. The noble 
lord had delivered a speech, pointing at 
nothing, ending with nothing, and _ his 
statements had been both intemperate and 
ill-advised. He was a young member of 
that House, and he would possibly receive 
and follow better information. He there- 
fore hoped, out of respect to him, that 
he would endeavour for the future to ac- 
quire that necessary information, before he 
proceeded to throw out reflections that 
were altogether groundless. If he had 
consulted any persons of mature judgment, 
they would have cautioned him against 
entering into the discussion of a subject 
which, when investigated, would turn out 
directly contrary to the end which he 
had in view; for, instead of affording 
apy ground of censure against his ma- 
jestys ministers, it would be acknow- 
edged by all mankind that they had acted 
with every degree of fairness and candour 
throughout the whole of the business. The 
fact was,that a warrantsigned by one of the 
secretaries of state, and dated the 22d of 
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March, had been produced against Mr. 
O’Connor after his acquittal; but the in- 
ference drawn by the noble lord was evi- 
dently erroneous; for it wasn the 
noble lord should be informed of another 
circumstance, and then he would draw a 
very different conclusion. The Habeas 
Corpus Suspension bill could have nothiag 
to ds with the warrant; for though the 
clause alluded to stated that persons 
should be tried as if no such bill had 
passed, yet Mr. O'Connor was liable to be 
detained for an act of treason committed 
in another part of the country. If that 
act had been committed in Kent, he could 
not have been tried there. But he would 
ut it to the young mind of the noble 
ford, what would have been the case if 
the warrant had been actually served, 
and had proclaimed that another charge 
of treason was preferred upon facts which 
had taken place somewhere else? He 
would put it to the candour of the noble 
lord, whether, if his majesty’s ministers 
had published the warrant, they would 
not have added to the charge under which 
Mr. O’Connor already laboured? He 
would put it to the liberality of the noble 
lord, whether he ought not to tread back 
the ground on which he had come for- 
ward, and retract the statements which 
he had so inadvertently made, on account 
of those reasons which could not but 
flash conviction upon his mind? He 
should not enter into what had recently 
assed ina court of justice. Circumstances 
ad taken place there, that were highly 
improper and irregular; they were inde- 
cent and punishable—for an attempt had 
been made to get away by connivance 
before a regular discharge was made out. 
Viscount Bulkeley said, that every mea- 
sure ought to be taken to prosecute Mr. 
O’Connor, who was highly dangerovs, 
and to whose acquittal the disaffected in 
Ireland looked with peculiar interest. 
The Lord Chancellor said, he really 
wished to stop any farther discussion on 
the business. It was highly important not 
to enter into it; as, though Mr. O’Connor 
had been acquitted, another charge had 
been brought forward against him. 


Bill for better Manning the Navy.] 
May 25. Mr. Pitt moved for leave to 
bring in abill for the more effectual Man- 
ning of his Majesty's Navy; at the same 
time intimating, that, as the present 
alarming situation of the country made it 
necessary that this. measure should be 
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d without any delay, he should wish 
that the bill might hfs day proceed 
through its different stages, with a suitable 
pause at each, if required, and that it 
should be sent to the Lords for their con- 
currence. 

Mr. Tierney complained of the preci- 
pitate manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman had called upon the House to 
adopt the measure proposed. He had 
heard no arguments, that proved its pro- 
priety; he knew of no sudden emergenc 
that urged its necessity ; even if he had, 
ome time ought to have been allowed 
him to weigh the force of such arguments, 
and examine the nature of such an emer- 
geucy, before he proceeded to give three 
or four votes on a measure of which no 
notice had been giver. If the right hon. 
gentleman persisted ia hurrying the bill 
through the House in the manner pro- 
posed, he must give it his decided ne- 
gative, however reluctantly he opposed 
any measure that was said to be necessary 
to the safety of the country. For, from 
what he had lately seen, he must view all 
the measures of ministers as hostile to 
the liberty of the subject; and the pre- 
sent measure he regarded with peculiar 
jealousy, as it went directly to rob them 
of the few remaining privileges they were 
still permitted to enjoy. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that if every measure 
adopted against the designs of France, 
was to be considered as hostile to the li- 
berty of this country, then, indeed, his 
idea of liberty differed very widely from 
that which seemed to be entertained by 
the hon. gentleman. The House would 
recollect, however, that he had given 
notice of the present motion. When the 
hon. gentleman complained of the manner 
in which the bill was to be hurried through 
the House, and hinted that it was too 
frequently resorted to, he saw the sus- 
gees of the Habeas Corpus act was 

urking in hismind. The hon. gentleman 
would have a long notice given of the 
present motion, and would retard its pro- 
gressthrough the House. He acknowledges 
that, were it not passed in aday, those whom 
it might concern, might elude its effect, 
thus assigning himself the reason for its 
immediate adoption. But if the measure 
be necessary, and that a notice of it would 
enable its effect to be eluded, how can the 


hon. gentleman’s opposition to it be ac-. 


counted for, but froma desire to obstruct 
the defence of the country ? 
Mr. Tierney called the right hon. gen- 
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tleman to order. This language was 
surely not parliamentary. He therefore 
applied to the chair for protection. 

he Speaker said, that whatever tended 
to cast a personal imputation upon any 
hon. gentleman for words spoken, was 
certainly disorderly and unparliamentary : 
it was for the right hon. gentleman to ex- 
plain his meaning, and for the House to 
consider whether the words used con- 
veyed such an imputation. They would 
wait to hear the right hon. gentleman's 
explanation. 

Ir. Pitt said, he was afraid the House 
must wait a long while before they heard 
such an explanation as was demanded of 
him, for he must adhere to his former 
declaration (which he repeated). He 
knew that he had no right to impute mos — 
tives to the language used by the hon. 
gentleman, however impossible it might 
be not to suspect motives; but he knew 
that he had a right to state such argue 
ments as appeared to him conclusive 
against those adopted by the hon. gentler 
man, and whilst he would submit these to 
the judgment of the House, he must say, 
that he would neither retract from, nor 
farther explain, his former expressions. * 


Debate in the Commons on the Arresis 
o Messrs. Arthur and Roger O’Connor.} 

une 11. Mr. St. John rose to make his 
promised motion and said :—Certain cir- 
cumstances have induced me to bring in 
question the warrants under which the 
unfortunate and innocent gentlemen, 
whose case I shall submit to the House, 
were apprehended. ‘Lhe subject is of the 
greatcst importance, since it relates to 
the liberty of the subject. It 1s my pur- 
pose to inquire, first, how far the steps 
taken by government in this case are legal 


* In consequence of what passed between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney on this occasion, a 
meeting took place on the 27th, at 3 o'clock 
in the atternoon, on Putney-heath. Mr. Pitt 
was accompanied by Mr. Ryder, and Mr. 
Tierney by sir George Walpole. After some 
ineffectual attempts on the part of the seconds, 
to prevent farther proceedings, the parties 
took their ground at the distance of twelve 
paces, A case of pistols was fired at the 
same moment without effect; a second case 
was also fired in the same way, Mr. Pitt firing 
his pistol in the air: the seconds then inter- 
fered, and insisted that the matter should go 
no farther, it being their decided opinion that 
sufficient satistacuon had been given, aud 
that the business was ended with perfect ho- 
nour to both parties, 
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and, secondly, if they be legal, how far 
they are consistent with those feelings 
which ever ought to nal gee) all endea- 
vours for enforcing justice. In inquiring 
how far the steps that have been taken 
are legal, it is necessary to consider, 
first, what alteration has taken place in 
the law which secures the personal liberty 
of every subject. Under the impression 
of a conspiracy pene on foot against 
the government, a bill passed this House 
in a day, which is improperly called 
«© A bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act.” It is no such thing; but 
whenever great powers are invested in 
the government, it is the duty of this 
House to watch the execution of them 
with peculiar care. An hon. gentleman, 
when this subject was alluded to said, 
‘Only wait until the trials at Maidstone 
are over, and you will then be convinced 
that a conspiracy for overthrowing the 
constitution exists, the ramifications of 
which extend from one end of the is- 
land to the other.” Now gentlemen have 
waited until the trials at Maidstone are 
ever ; and, so far from finding that this 
conspiracy existed, it fully appears, that 
there was nothing like it made out on the 
part of the crown.—In determining upon 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers 
vested in government, we are called upon 
to consider the mode in which these 
powers were given; but before I come 
to that part of the question, I think it 
will be proper to inquire what are the 
hid which have been given? The 

abeas Corpus bill, which passed in 
4679, contained two distinct parts: one 
relates te imprisonments; the other, to 
crimes committed abroad. Here Mr. St. 
John read the 12th clause: “ 12. And 
for preventing illegal imprisonments in 
prisons beyond the seas, be it farther en- 
acted, that no subject of this realm that 
now is, or hereafter shall be, an inhabi- 
tant or resiant of this kingdom of Eng- 
Jand, dominion of Wales, or town of 
Berwick upon Tweed, shall or may be 
sent prisoner into Scotland, Ireland, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Tangier, or into parts, 
garrisons, islands, or places beyond the 
seas, which are, or at any time hereafter 
shall be, within or without the dominion 
of his majesty, his hcirs or successors ; and 
that every such imprisonment is hercby en- 
acted and adjudged to be illegal, &c.” The 
clause stands just as it did ; and therefore 
with regard to the situation in which these 
gentlemen stand, thcy are in the same 
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state as if the Suspension act had never 
passed.—Having stated this clause, it 
will be necessary for me to state a sub- 
sequent one—it 1s the 16th. ‘16. Pro- 
vided also, that if any person or persons 
at any time resiant within this realm shall 
have committed any capital offence in 
Scotland or Ireland, or any of the islands 
or foreign plantations of the king, his 
heirs or successors, where he or she 
ought to be tried for such offence, such 
person or persons may be sent to such 
place, their to receive such trial in such 
manner as the same might have been 
used before the making of this act; any 
thing herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

I shall endeavour to show, under this 
and the former clause, that his majesty's 
secretary of state has violated this law. 
I will show, not only that Mr. Roger 
O’Connor had committed no crime in 
Ireland, but that it is morally and physi- 
cally impossible that he could have com- 
mitted that for which he was apprehended. 
To state this matter clearly to the House, 
it is necessary that 1 should go back to 
the time when the French fleet appeared 
off Bantry Bay. It is well known that 
nothing could exceed the loyalty dis- 
played by this part of Ireland on that oc- 
casion. Mr. Roger O'Connor, who had 
considerable property in that neighbour- 
hood, was not behind hand in demonstrat- 
ing his earnest desire to defeat the inten- 
tions of the enemy. His house Jay in 
the way of the troops on their march to 
Bantry Bay, where he entertained them 
as they passed, and did every thing in 
his power to facilitate their progress. 
The government were not insensible of 
what Mr. O'Connor had done, and he 
received the thanks of the Irish ministers. 
It was not long, however, before he was 
destined to suffer persecution from those 
who had thus thought proper to express 
their approbation of his conduct. In the 
April following, it was supposed by the 
government of Ireland, that the principles 
of the United Irishmen had extended 
themselves through a great portion of 
the people: Mr. Roger O'Connor was 
suspected to be attached to them; and, 
to avoid suspicion, he came to England, 
and resided here until June. In May, the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland issued a procla- 
mation, promising pardon to all persons 
who should take the oaths of allegiance, 
and give security for their future good 
behaviour. On the 19th of June, Mr. 
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Roger O’Connor returned to Ireland, and 
availed himself of this proclamation, with 
the terms of which he strictly complied. 
He was, however, apprehended, under a 
charge of high treason, on the lith of 
July, carried to Dublin, and examined 
before the privy council. On that occa- 
sion, Mr. Pelham told him, that he was 
convinced the charge which had been 
made against him was unfounded: and 
Mr. O'Connor immediately left Dublin, 
and returned to his country house. While 
he lived there, the assizes happened at 
Cork: having been, as moet gentlemen of 
Ireland are, educated to the law, he at- 
tended these assizes in the way of his pro- 
fession. It happened, fortunately for 
those he defended, but unfortunately for 
himself, that they were all acquitted. 
His conduct on this occasion had, Bist 
haps, given offence to the Irish admi- 
nistration ; for he was soon after appre- 
hended again on a new aur of trea- 
son, and taken to Dublin. After a long 
confinement in Cork gaol, he was honour- 
ably acquitted—so honourably, that an 
hon. gentleman, who is now absent, 
thought proper to make it the subject of 
eulogium in this House; but while that 
hon. gentleman was exerting his eloquence 
in this handsome manner, a warrant was 
made out for apprehending Mr. O'Connor. 
The moment he was acquitted, he set off 
in the greatest haste for this country, and 
soon reached London. The cause of this 
eagerness obviously was, the situation in 
which his brother was placed. The first 
step he took, on his arrival in London, 
was to write to the duke of Portland. 
Now, surely, it could not be a presump- 
tion of high treason, that a man writes to 
the secretary of state—a person guilty of 
that crime would most likely endeavour 
to conceal himself with the greatest care 
from the executive government. He was 
the first person who informed the duke of 
Portland of his being in London; and the 
consequence of this information was, that 
an order was issued to take him into cus- 
tody once more, under a charge of high 
treason. I am told he remonstrated with 
the noble duke. He stated his own illstate 
of health, the ill health of a child whom he 
had not seen for a long time before, and 
the probability that he might be wanted 
as a witness on his brother’strial. These 
were remonstrances which might have 
been expected to have had some weight ; 
but ree were unavailing and the order 
for his leaving London was made out on 
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the same day. Arrived again in Dublin, 
an interview took place between this gen- 
tleman and Mr. Cooke. I beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to what passed 
on this occasion; for, if my information 
be correct, what I am going to relate is 
of very great consequence. Mr. Cooke 
distinctly stated (and Mr. Cooke must be 
supper to be speaking the sentiments 
of the Irish government), that Mr. Roger 
O’Connor was an innocent man. He 
said ** We have no charge against you ; 
you wish to live in England—that is our 
wish also.” Now, if these facts be true, 
have I or have I not made out Mr. Roger 
O’Connor’s case to be such as puts the 
secretary of state under the necessity of 
defending himself from the charge of 
having violated the clause of the Habeas 
Corpus act, which I read to the House ? 
Under what circumstances was the Habeas 
Corpus act passed ? It is well known that 
it was always the practice of those minis- 
ters who wished to ail more power 
than the laws and the constitution gave 
them, to oppress those they suspected 
would oppose their measures. It was fre- 
quently their practice, where they wished 
to get rid of particular men, to send them 
out of the kingdom under charges of trea- 
son. To prevent such enormities, the 
clause I have quoted was passed; and 
those who recollect the history of the 
times of Charles lst and 2nd, will be well 
aware of the dangers which may arise from 
its violation. ut to return to Mr. 
O’Connor: he had hardly received this 
assurance from Mr. Cooke, when there 
came a warrant from the English secre- 
tary of state to apprehend him—to appre- 
hend a man against whom the Irish go- 
vernment had no charge whatever! I 
know it may be said here, that if Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor wanted his brother to 
be a witness, this step enabled him to ob- 
tain his evidence; but how did it happen 
that this idea came into the mind of the 
secretary of state? It was evidently be- 
cause Mr. Roger O'Connor had stated 
that he would, perhaps, be a material 
witness on his brother's trial. These were 
the last words he had used before he was 
sent off from England. The secretary of 
state very well knew, that if it came out 
oo the trial that he had sent him off to 
Ireland after he had stated that he would 
probably be a material witness, such con- 
duct would have been considered very 
cruel and unjust Y the public. Upon 
due recollection, therefore, it seems it: 
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was thought best to bring him back. 
Being brought back in this manner, he 
remained here until he was again sent to 
Dublin by the warrant of the secretary 
of state in company with his brother. 

I now come to the case of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor. The part he took in the Irish 
parliament is too notorious to require any 
description. It is well known that he 
made a celebrated speech, which attract- 
ed much publicattention. He afterwards 
vacated his scat, and offered himself as a 
candidate at the next general election, 
upon pure, constitutional and independent 
principles. In consequence of his firm 
opposition to the measures of the Irish 
government, he became an object of their 
suspicion, and was subjected to a very 
rigorous imprisonment. It came out upon 
the trial at Maidstone, that he was twice 
fired at in gaol bya sentinel, and that 
afterwards he never dared to go to the 
window of his dungeon; yet, notwith- 
standing this severe treatment, he was at 
length suffered to go forth an innocent 
man. The doors of his dungeon were 
thrown open, after he had suffered an 
illegal dg) eee for six or seven 
months. I say, illegal, because no man 
can consider such an imprisonment fol- 
lowed by no trial in any other light. 
Upon being discharged from prison, he 
remained for some time in Dublin, from 
which he came to London. The circum- 
stances that attended his apprehension 
and trial in this country are well known 
to the House, and I need not recapitulate 
them. His acquittal had scarcely been 
announced when he was apprehended on 
a warrant from the secretary of state and 
sent to Ireland. Now let it be supposed, 
that all I have stated to the House is 
strictly true—if it appear that the 12th 
clause of the act of Habeas Corpus has 
been violated in the persons of these gen- 
tlemen, and that the 16th clause certain! 
cannot apply to Mr. Roger O’Connor, I 
shall, under these circumstances, be war- 
ranted in maintaining, that the adminis- 
tration which commits such acts is not in- 
fluenced by the spirit of justice, but by 
the worst of passions. It may, perhaps, 
be said, that it is as competent for govern- 
ment to lodge a detainer on high treason 
as any other prosecution in cases of felony. 
This right I do not pretend to dispute ; 
but is it not something remarkable, that 
there is no instance of this right having 
been exercised from the date at which the 
statute of Edward 3rd was passed down to 
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the present times—a period of 400 years? 
There is one case only which bears any 
resemblance to the present, and that is 
lord Strafford’a When the Commons im- 
peached that nobleman, they failed to 
convince the Lords of his criminality, and 
there was no verdict ; the House of Lords 
did not pronounce Not Guilty—but Not 
Guilty was pronounced at Maidstone. 
Having failed in their first attempt, the 
House of Commons made the pretence of 
discovering another scrap of treason, and 
brought in a bill of attainder, under which 
lord Strafford was convicted. This is the 
only case which can be resorted to by 
administration as a precedent. Will any 
man, then, say that there is not much 
cause for alarm when we see such a change 
taking place, such a bold deviation from 
the mild practice of our ancestors? That 
which was never done by Henry 8th, by 
Charles Ist, Charles 2nd,nor by James 2nd, 
—that which was not done in the sangui- 
nary periods of 1715 and 1745—that which 
was never thought of during any rebellion 
that ever happened ia this country—that 
which was not done in the American war 
—that which never was done at any 
former period of our history, his majesty's 
ministers have now thought proper to do. 

Notwithstanding the light in which I 
view this transaction, Ido not mean to 
move for any censure on the noble duke. 
All I ask is, a parliamentary mquiry as 
to the nature of the warrant under which 
Mr. O'Connor was apprehended. The 
eet is of the first importance; for 
there is nothing we ought to be more 
jealous of than any infringement upon 
the liberty of the sibject t us recol- 
lect the struggles that were made by our 
ancestors to establish the rights their pos- 
terity have enjoyed. English liberty may 
be dated from the signing ot Magna 
Charta; but it was afterwards better de- 
fined, and more completely secured by acts 
of parliament. The desire of infringing 
the liberties of the people which was tes- 
tified by Charles Ist and James 2nd 
created a jealousy of liberty in the people 
in proportion to the efforts those monarchs 
made to destroy it, which led to great 
convulsions in the state. The petition of 
rights claimed what is contained in the 
12th clause of the Habeas Corpus act3 
and the 16th of Charles Ist, I think, cons 
tained a similar provision; but the unwise 
policy which directed the councils of that 
unbappy monarch did not suffer the law 
io operate. The consequence was, that 
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the grand rebellion succeeded. Charles 
ist ascended the scaffold; and after many 
changes and much bloodshed, Charles 2nd 
was restored. There was still wanting 
something to fix more precisely the liberty 
of the subject with regard to the question 
now before us; and I think it was owing 
toaspeech made in Guildhall, by a per- 
son of the name of Jenks, that we are in- 
debted for the law as it now stands. Ty- 
rannical ministers are never at loss to 
find proper instruments for their profes- 
sions. Jenks was imprisoned on account 
of this speech ; and lord Nottingham re- 
fused to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus in 
the vacation time. To this circumstance 
we owe the present act. Though an in- 
dividual only should suffer, the House 
ought not to be the near pee of the act 
of the crown. When Hempden resisted 
the payment of ship money, every inha- 
bitant of England resisted in him. 
these two gentlemen are apprehended 
upon the false statement of having com- 
mitted a crime against the state, and 
transported to Ireland, what has happened 
to them may happen to any of us. But, 
suppose there were in their case some 8Us- 

icious circumstances, calculated to give 
a colour to the transaction, the dangerous 
consequences of permitting such a prac- 
tice to pass without inquiry would be the 
same: for what persons would govern- 
ment first -select in order to be in to in- 
fringe the rights of the people? They 
would select those against whom there 
might be some degree of al rejudice ; 
and having got a precedent, they would 
then apply the maxim generally as they 
pleased. I 
the warrant under which Mr. Roger 
O'Connor was arrested. I will follow that 
by a similar motion with regard to his 
brother. Should I be successful in these 


motions, I will next move for extracts of 


lord Camden to 
his majesty’s ministers, containing charges 
of treason against Roger ao Arthur 
O'Connor. This will bring the point di- 
rectly to an issue between us. If no 
charges of treason can be produced, the 
whole affair is undoubtedly illegal, and 
the secretary of state will be liable to the 
penalties which the law inflicts in such 
cases. I now move, “ That there be laid 
before this House Copies of all Warrants 
from the duke of Portland for apprehend- 
ing Roger O’Connor, esq- for sending him 
to Ireland, or for bringing the said Rome, 
© Connor, esq. from Ireland to England.” 


all communications from 


Arthur and Roger O'Connor. 


f | should now state a 


shall first move for a copy of 
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The Attorney General said, he should 
pese the motion, because he thought 
that it was hostile tu the interests of jus- 
tice, and inconsistent with the interests of 
those persons in whose behalf it was 
stated to have been made. The hon. gen- 
tleman had termed those two persons, une 
fortunate, innocent, and respectable per- 
sons: he did not mean to discuss the 
vestion, whether or not they were en- 
titled to those epithets. Of one of those 
gentlemen he knew nothing; of the other 
it was not fit that he should say any 
thing, except that in his official capacity 
he had prosecuted him for high treason, 
and that upon an examination of the case, 
the jury said he was not guilty. The cir- 
cumstances attending that trial were be- 
fore the country, and every man might 
make his own observations upon it; for 
his own part, he should not make any. He 
few facts, in order that 
the House might arrive at a correct con- 
clusion. Arthur O’Connor, one of the 
ersons to whom this motion alluded, had, 
it appeared, been tried in a certain county 
of Great Britain, for & certain offence 
charged to have been committed in Great 
Britain. At the conclusion of that trial, 
however, in which he was acquitted, he 
was apprehended again upon & warrant, 
for the issuing of which he was bound 
to suppose there was sufficient reason. 
He apprehended that it was impossible 
for any person to deny, that if there 
existed ‘any ground for apprehending 
Mr. O’Connor, and for sending him 
to Ireland, that -he might legally be 
apprehended and sent to Ireland. It ap- 
peared that the secretary of state had ap- 
eve Mr. O’Connor, and sent him to 
reland, and prima facie he was bound to 
suppose, that the secretary of state had 
acted right. With respect to Mr. Roger 
’Connor, he should only say, that, either 
having been acquitted, or never having 
been accused (it made no difference in 
the argument), he was in point of fact in 
this kingdom, and was arrested by virtue 
of a warrant from the secretary of state, 
and sent into Ireland. Upon this fact he 
should only observe that the secretary of 
state could not issue a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of any person unless there was 
some charge made against him. The hon. 
gentleman had made some observations 
upon the Habeas Corpus act, and had 
passed many eulogiums upon it; no man 
could agree more heartily than he did in 
setting a high value upon that act, but it 
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had nothing to do with the case of the 
two gentlemen in question. He thought 
it a most important circumstance, that the 
hon. gentleman had been able to prove 
that the bill which had lately passed for 
suspending in part the Habeas Corpus act, 
did not apply to the case of the Messrs. 
O’Connors; because, during the whole 
time those two persons were in England, 
they had not thought proper to apply for a 
writ of Habeas Corpus. They might by 
applying for a writ of Habeas Corpus, have 
had the legality of their detention in- 

uired into by a court of law, which was 
the proper place to discuss this question. 
This measure either was not thought of 
by those gentlemen and their friends, or 
else they were of opinion that there was 
no legal ground for making it: for in 
point of fact, no such application was 
made. The hon. gentleman had alluded 
to that part of the act which relates to 
sending persons beyond the seas; but he 
was sure the hon. gentleman’s good sense 
would, upon a little reflexion, convince 
him that he had not read the act cor- 
rectly. The clause he alluded to was one 
which imposed the heaviest penalties upon 
every person who shall send a subject of 
this country into any foreign country: 
and yet, though the punishment to be in- 
flicted upon the person so offending is 
severe to an uncommon degree, the hon. 
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mitted,” as if it was necessary that the 
magistrate who sent a person out of this 
country to Ireland, or to any other place, 
was bound to know that the person he éo 
sent was legally guilty. This certainly 
was a misapprehension of an act, the ob- 
ject of which was, to secure the fair ad- 
ministration of justice. The hon. gentle- 
man must know, that a man might be 
taken up for an offence of which he might 
afterwards appear not to be guilty, be- 
cause it was not in the power of the per- 
son who issued a warrant for the appre- 
hension of any individual, to ascertain 
whether he would be ultimately convicted 
or not. It was on this construction that 
this Cie of the statute had always been 
acted upon. It had never been understood, 
that if a secretary of state had sent a per- 
son to Ireland upon a charge of a capital 
offence, and that upon a trial he was ac- 
quitted, that that constituted a ground of 
charge against that secretary. If this was 
once laid down as law, the consequence 
would be, that the magistrate in this 
country must take upon himself the office 
of judge and jury, and his sending a per- 
son out of the country would absolutely 
be a conviction by anticipation. If a se- 
cretary of state had that species of evi- 
dence laid before him, which would war- 
rant him in saying, a person stands charged 
with such an offence, that was quite suf- 


gentleman thought he was doing justice | ficient. It appeared in the present case 


when he called upon parliament to say 
that the secretary of state was involved in 
all the consequences of a premunire, with- 
out giving him the benefit which belonged 
to every subject, of having his case exa- 
mined and decided upon bya court of 
justice and a jury. If any person en- 
trusted with great power should act un- 
justly, ought the House of Commons to 
try him? Certainly not: that was the 
province of a court of justice. If the hon. 
gentleman had said that he intended to 
impeach the secretary of state, then, in- 
deed, his conduct would have been intelli- 
gible, but the hon. gentleman had ex- 
pressed no such intention ; his object was 
to make the proceeding of that House a 
kind of auxiliary to his desire of involving 
the secretary in the penalties of a premu- 
nire. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the Habeas Corpus act only per- 
mitted persons to be sent to any other 
country, in cases where they had com- 
mitted a capital crime in that country. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to lay consi- 
derable stress upon the word ‘“ com- 


that one of the greatest magistrates in 
this country had sent Messrs. O'Connor 
over to Ireland. The warrants under 
which they were sent might have been 
questioned at the time, if those gentlemen 
had been advised by their counsel to ques- 
tion their legality. He had a right, 
in the first instance, to take it for 
granted, that the conduct of the ma- 
gistrate was legal, and it remained with 
the gentlemen on the other side to prove 
the contrary. But allowing, for the sake 
of argument, that the conduct of the se- 
cretary of state was illegal, even then, he 
should contend that the motion of the 
hon. gentleman was neither consistent with 
the administration of public justice, nor 
with the interests of the persons in whose 
behalf it was stated to be made. The hon. 
entleman had spoken of the probability of 

r. Arthur O'Connor being tried again 
in Ireland; but this was a point upon 
which the hon. gentleman could not speak 
with any degree of precision, because 
they did not yet know what was the na- 
ture of the offence with which he was 
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charged. But if it appeared that he was 
sent to Ireland under a proper warrant, 
and charged with an offence which justi- 
fied the issuing of such a warrant, then he 
apprehended that no doubt could be en- 
tertained of the legality of the measure. 
Was there any thing more familiar in the 
administration of justice in this country, 
than for a person to be tried in one 
county, and then sent to be tried for 
another offence in another county? He 
recollected the case of a man who 
was charged with an offence for which 
he might have been tried in every 
county between London and Bath. The 
offence with which he was charged was 
robbing a mail ; he was a passenger in the 
mail coach, and it was uncertain in what 
-county he had committed the robbery—in 
point of fact, he believed he was tried in 
two or three counties. In cases of indict- 
ment for high treason, it was necessary to 
prove the overt act of treason in the 
county in which it was stated in the in- 
dictment to have been committed. Sup- 
pose a man was charged with compassing 
aad imagining the king’s death in the 
county of York : on the trial of that cause, 
the evidence on the part of the crown 
might fail in proving the overt act in the 
county of York, but they might prove 
that it was committted in the adjacent 
county. In such a case, the court would 
feel no difficulty: the judge, of course, 
would say to the jury, You must acquit 
the prisoner of this indictment, because 
the offence was not proved to have been 
committed in this county; but the pris- 
-oner will be sent to take his trial in the 
county to which the evidence will apply. 
-This was the case in the present instance. 
The gentlemen in question had been sent 
over to Ireland to take their trial in the 
country where they were charged with 
having committed the offence. The hon. 
gentleman had, in the course of his speech, 
entered much at large into the merits of 
Mr. R. O’Connor. The hon. gentleman 
could not be aware of the consequence of 
this mode of proceeding. What would 
the hon. gentleman say, if he (the attor- 
ney general) were to enter into an argu- 
ment to prove, that these panegyrics were 
wholly unfounded? That hon. gentleman 
must recollect, that when he called for 
the production of letters on one side, jus- 
tice required that those on the other side 
ought also to be produced. It made no 
difference whether the warrant was legal 
or not, still, if the inquiry was ordered, it 
{VOL XXXII.) 
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would be necessary to publish not onl 
the charge against those persons, but all 
the particulars of it, and the evidence by 
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which it was to be supported. He would 


appeal to any candid man, whether such 


a disclosure could be made consistently 
with the interests of the persons who were 
to be tried; because, while they were no- 
minally trying the secretary of state, they 
would in fact be trying the Messrs. 
O’Connor when they would have no 
means of defending themselves. Upon 
these grounds he felt himself bound to 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Tierney was very ready to applaud 
the liberal manner in which the learned 
gentleman seemed disposed to treat per- 
sons under the delicate circumstances in 
which the gentlemen, who were the ob- 
jects of the present motion, were now 
placed. The learned gentleman had very 
forcibly stated how materially it might in- 
jure such persons, prematurely to disclose 
the evidence that might be brought for- 
ward on their trials. But though he was 
ready to reprobate any measure that had 
this tendency, yet, if he rightly understood 
the drift of the present motion, he felt no 
hesitation in giving it his support: it was 
merely his object to inquire how far the 
conduct of the secretary of state was con- 
sistent with the law of England. He was 
particularly desirous of seeing how far the 
secretary of state’s conduct accorded with 
the 16th clause of the bill alluded to: if 
the offence, and that of a capital nature, 
was committed in Ireland, then no one 
could contend against the propriety of 
sending them thither. But he wished to 
see whether it was clearly made out that 
such offence had been committed, and 
that the charge had been substantiated 
upon oath previous to the issuing of the 
warrant: if such were the case, he would 
not impugn the legality of the noble se- 
cretary’s conduct. But of this he had 
much reason to doubt: if, however, it was 
proved that a legal charge was preferred 
upon oath either in England or Ireland, 
then he hac no mere tosay. But how did 
the case now stand? How could Mr. Ar- 
thur O’Connor or his brother take any le- 
gal stepsto procure redress? He had made 
a direct application to the duke of Port- 
land to know upon what grounds he was 
again. arrested, but the only answer he re- 
ceived was a ata ah) order tc the 
messenger to carry him off to Ireland, 
where his grace was pleased to say, that 
Mr. O'Connor atood charged of high trea- 
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aon. The satisfaction which he asked 
might surely be given without any detri- 
ment to public justice: it only went to as- 
certain whether there was information 
given upon oath against them. A direct 
answer to this question would stop his 
mouth, and not bar them from bringing 
their action hereafter against the secre- 
tary of state. Both points might be made 
to accord and proceed very well: the 
House of Commons might now evince 
their anxiety for the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and any future action against the 
duke of Portland might still go on. At 
all times we ought to show our jealousy of 
the conduct of a secretary of state. His 
situation differed widely from that of a 
magistrate. He might naturally be sus- 
pected of obsequious submission to the 
will of the crown. The House should 
also attend to the different situation in 
which Mr. O'Connor now stood: he was 
not now tobe tried by an English but an 
Irish jury ; perhaps not by a jury at all, 
but by martial law, which pronounced not 
only on fact, but from mere suspicion. 
By an act passed in Ireland, a man may 
be apprehended without any charge, but 
only at the pleasure of the secretary of 
state, and confined without any reason 
during all the time the war may last. He 
by no means suspected it to be the in- 
tention of the present ministers; but the 
time might come when, by a juggle be- 
tween the two governments, no man’s life 
would be safe. Should ministers have 
any troublesome man to thwart them here, 
their Irish colleagues would have only to 
say, “transport him over to us, and you 
shall never again be troubled with him.” 
Ifno charge of treason or suspicion of 
treason, has been substantiated against the 
O’Connors, their situation is melancholy 
indeed, and might perhaps be the situation 
of some who now heard him. 

Mr. Nicholls conceived, that in point of 
Jaw, the prisoners might either be tried in 
England or in Ireland; and if he was cor- 
rect in that opinion, he wished to know 
why they were sent to Ireland ? 

he Solicitor General said, that the 
Bimple question was, whether the duke of 
Portland had or had not acted legally ia 
issuing these warrants? The hon. mover 
had laid down a principle which he was 
Bure, upon recollection, he would not per- 
Bist in, viz. that in cases of treason, ma- 
Seles ought always to be suspected ; 
nd upon this principle he had presumed 
that the duke of Portland had not acted 
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legally. Now, both from the princi 
and the facts, he drew a different conclu- 
sion. Every magistrate had a@ right to be 
supposed innocent until he was preved to 
have acted illegally. As to the question, 
whether the duke of Portland could or 
could not legally issue these warrants, he 
had not heard any serious doubt stated. 
If, then, the question of law was admitted, 
the only point to be ascertained was, the 
fact. The hon. gentleman had asked, 
whether the duke had any ground te jus- 
tify him in issuing these warrants? With 
respect to this fact, he should conceive 
himself bound net to give any anewer, 
even if he were informed upon the sub- 
ject. The duke had exercised the power 
intrusted to him, with the responsbitity 
annexed to his situation. If he had tnis- 
conducted himself, he might be called to 
account. It would not become him, to 
decide upon the conduct of a magistrate 
in whom such an important trust was eon- 
fided, and who was amenable to the jus- 
tice of his country. Besides, it would be 
highly improper in another point of view, 
to admit of the declaration of individuals; 
for if the duke was really guilty of the 
charge brought against him, the House 
ought not to suffer it to be passed over ih 
so slight a manner—they ought to investi- 
gate it fully. But at present it was im- 
possible to enter into an investigation of 
this subject without discussing the cases 
ofthe two gentlemen previous to their 
trial—the impropriety of which was ob- 
vious. Prima facie, they had a right te 
pas that the magistrate had acted 
egally. One very strong ground for 
that presumption was, that one of the per- 
sons accused was told by the j by 
whom he was tried, that if he doubted the 
legality of the warrant by which he was 
apprehended, he might apply for a wrt of 
Habeas Corpus. Neither of them tad 
taken any such step, or evinced a disposi 
tion to question the legality of the arrest 
in a court of law. Would it, then, be 
right for the House to take this step, 
merely because an hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he entertained suspicions upon 
the subject, when the parties themselves 
had tacitly acknowledged its legality ? 
Certainly not; and upon these grounds 
he should give his negative to the motion. 
Mr. Sheridan said, it was objected to 
the motion, that to agree to it weuld be 
to bring on a premature discussion ef the 
merits of the arrest of the O*Connors, to 
the disadvantage of those gentlemen, anf 
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to the prejudice of public justice. He 
was surprised at these observations, when 
he considered the language with which it 
was coupled. The learned gentlemen 
gontended, that if aggrieved, the O’Con- 
norg might have redress in a court of jus- 
tice against the secretary of state. In 
discussing such an action, however, must 
not all the inconveniences arise which 
were apprehended from agitating the ques- 
tion now? But this was not the thing 
now called for. All that was asked was 
merely whether the warrant by the secre- 
tary of state was issued upon information 
3 oath. The defence of the duke of 

ortland against an action would certainly 
disclose all that was now asked. The 
time of these gentlemen’s trial in Ireland, 
if they were to be brought to trial at all, 
wag now completely indefinite ; so that 
there could be no meana of obtaining re- 
Gress if the discussion was postponed from 
a fear of the mischiefs of disclosure. As 
to the pojnt that it was to be presumed 
that a magistrate acted legally, a very 
etrong distinction existed between the 
case of g justice acting in the ordinary 
discharge of his duty, and a secretary of 
state exercising the functions of a magis- 
trate for particular purposes. The degree 
of jealousy with which they should be 
watched was therefore very different. 
What, then, was the law in this case? He 
did not pretend to speak learnedly on the 
subject. He had once aspired to the pro- 
feasion, but he had not had perseverance 
ner relish for jt sufficient to carry him on, 
and therefore he pretended to no more 
than every member of parliament should 
know of the ecenstitution of the country. 
In order to authorize the secretary of state 
to issue 9 warrant for the arrest of any 
person for high treason, he ought to have 
a charge on gath of some act of treason, 
er a charge on the oath of a credible per- 
gon, stating some strong circumstances of 


guspicion. The whole question, then, was 
merely a question of fact—whether the 
secretary of state had such good grounds 


for his warrant? Jt was said that it was 
to be presumed that the secretary of state 
such grounds. For his part, he 
thought the whole of the case of the 
Q’Connors, prima facie contradicted such 
a ption. What was the case of 
r, Roger O’Connor? He was arrested 
upon three different indictments, compre- 
hending every species ef high treason, and 
he was acquitted upon the whole. He 


then came to England, wrote to the duke 
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of Portland on hig arrival, and the first 
answer he receives is a warrant for hig 
arrest. He was taken up for examination, 
but he was not examiaed. Instead of 
having an opportunity of applying for his 
Habeas Corpus, he was ate a of the 
means of consulting with his counsel. In 
this manner he was sent off to Ireland, 
and on the face of it, so far from a pre- 
sumption of fairness, the proceeding had 
every appearance of being illegal. This, 
however, was not all: Mr. Secretary Cooke 
told him that in Ireland there was no 
charge against him, and at this very mo- 
ment a new warrant arrives from the se- 
cretary of state here to bring him back te 
England ; on his return to this country he 
again applied to the secretary of state to 
be allowed to see his counsel, and was re- 
fused. Afterwards he was advised by Mr, 
Erskine to make affidavit of his case; but 
his solicitor was denied admittance to see 
him. Thus Mr. Roger O’Connor was de- 
pice of the means of applying for redress, 

ad he been disposed to avail himself of 
that mode which the learned gentleman 
had said was in his power. 

Mr. Windham said, that the question 
was general in its terms, and at least 
would lead to general inquiry ; therefore if 
the House agreed to the motion, it must 
go into a general inquiry ; but, before he 
consented to this, he must be convinced 
that an inquiry was necessary. His 
learned friend had, in- the first place, 
insisted on the circumstance of the par- 
ties not having instituted any inquiry ; 
and, secondly, had put the question— 
would not such inquiry rather do injury 
to the parties than be of service to them? 
These points, he thought, had not beer 
met with fairness; and he must concur 
in the opinion of his learned friend. A 
distinction had been urged between ma- 
gistrates —justices of the peace, for ine 
stance, and the secretary of state. He 
was not certain that in all instances secre- 
taries of state were right: situations might 
occur when it would be more dangerous 
to grant an unlimited power to them than 
to justices of the peace. But a memo- 
rable remark had then occurred to him— 
that only a felon could escape from 
the magistrate, in case of deficiency of 
powers, whereas a traitor might escape 
the secretary of state, and having eluded 
the search of the executive government, 
he might succeed to @ certain extent in 
some dangerous plot for the overthrow of 
the government. So that if, on one 
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hand, it was necessary for the full dis- 
charge of his municipal functions, that 
the justice of the peace should be pos- 
sessed of power; on the other, there was 
an equal necessity that the secretary of 
state should, along with a given degree of 
power, enjoy a certain portion of confi- 
dence. Upon what had been said of the 
innocence of Mr. R. O’Connor, he should 
only remark, that it was possible for a 
man to be acquitted thrice without being 
thrice innocent. 

Mr. Jekyll contended, that the hon. 
mover had substantiated a case of magni- 
tude which called for parliamentary in- 
vestigation. It had been said, that prima 
_ facie, the proceedings of the secretary of 
state, like that of an ordinary magistrate, 
was presumeably correct and legal. But 
@ case, might be made out to repel that 
favourable presumption, and put the ma- 
gistrate on explanation and defence. 
Such a case was now before the House. 
What was asked in satisfaction of such a 
charge? It was required to know, whe- 
ther a charge had been made on oath to 
sanctify the warrant, and whether such 
affidavit or deposition was in existence, 
and producible? The solicitor-general 
had declared he considered it to be his 
duty to be silent even if such a paper 
existed. Was it his duty to refuse a jus- 
tification of the secretary of state, if he 
were possessed of the only means of such 
justification, when called upon by the 
case made out by his hon. friend? What 
indelicacy was there in submitting to the 
consideration of parliament a subject that 
applied so seriously to the liberty of Bri- 
tish subjects? It had been urged, that 
the House of Commons was not the fit 
scene for such an_ investigation — he 
thought it peculiarly the tribunal for 
such a charge to be exhibited in. To 
the Speaker he appealed, whether parlia- 
ment, in the very essence and constitution 
of its inquisitional powers, did not at the 
commencement of every session, form a 
committee of justice? That committee 
any member might move to revive. 
Though he was as ready as any member 
to repose in an executive government that 
confidence which guided itself within the 
boundaries of the law and the constitution, 
he never would acquiesce in a measure 
like the present, which seemed to militate 
Ggainst every principle of justice, and 
which sought to establish a power of ar- 
resting without the previous and necessary 
dasis of a charge substantiated on oath. 
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Mr. Burton thought there was but one 
question, namely, whether gentlemen were 
sitting in a house of legislature, or ina 
court of justice? The hon. gentleman 
had moved for certain warrants, and 
meant to ask the opinion of the House as 
to their legality. But this question ought 
first to go to a court or law; and this not 
having been done was, he thought, a 
gross insult to the courts, and an infringe- 
ment of the constitution. If the gentle- 
men alluded to were improperly appre- 
hended, there were many remedies within 
their reach. Four he should mention— 
first, by moving for a Habeas Corpus, 
secondly, by an action for false imprison- 
ment; and he was sure, could such an 
action be maintained, the jury would give 
exemplary damages. The remaining two 
modes of remedy were by information or 
indictment. It had been said, that the 
gentlemen were not permitted to see their 
counsel] or solicitor; but, in the presence 
of the counsel on the trial at Maidstone, 
had not the judge said they might move 
for a Habeas Corpus? Whenever a case 
should be made out fit to go to a com- 
mittee of justice, he should consent to that 
proceeding ; but, until then, he could not 
agree to the motion, but must consider it 
as tending to turn into ridicule the serious 
proceedings of that House. | 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the reme- 
dies referred to by a learned gentleman 
could not have been attained, at least in 
the case of Mr. Roger O'Connor. What 
the judge said in court at Maidstone did 
not apply to that gentleman, who had no 
counsel there. Another curious argu- 
ment had been brought forward, respect- 
ing the possibility of Mr. Roger O’Con- 
nor having committed acts of treason in 
Ireland, on account of which he might be 
sent back to that country. Yet these 
treasons were such that the government 
of Ireland had entirely forgotten them. 
Mr. Secretary Cooke had declared that 
there was no charge against him. This 
he could state with confidence to the 
House, for he had it under Mr. O'Con- 
nor’s own hand. ‘The case, as made out 
to the House, had at Jeast the appearance 
of violence and severity on the part of 
government. Both of these gentlemen 
lad already suffered very Jong imprison- 
ments. The question had been reduced 
to a very narrow compass; namely, whe- 
ther any information had been given which 
could warrant the proceeding that had 
taken place? He could not see what ob- 
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jection ministers could have to lay the 
warrants on the table. Their not doing 
so, was to him a proof that they were 
conscious of having acted improperly. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. St. John - = -@ 
Yeas } Mr. Sheridan - -| « 


Mr. Attorney General 
BE S Mr. Secretary at War 


So it passed in the negative. 


f 15 


g 104 


Protest against the Land Tax Redemp- 
tion Bill.} The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals against this bill: 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

1. “ Because unwilling to depart from 
the established principle of the land-tax 
being voted annually; a principle, we 
conceive, founded on the most solid basis 
of political wisdom. 

2. * Because the introduction of so 
serious an innovation, as rendering the 
Jaud-tax perpetual, appears to us neither 
beneficial to the public, nor just to indi- 
viduals. That tax being from its very 
nature unequal, and liable to fluctuation 
from a@ variety of causes, cannot furnish 
any reasonable ground on which to esta- 
blish one permanent, uniform plan of 
financial operation. 

3. ‘* Because the proposed plan of sale 
or redemption, with a view to the general 
prosperity of the country, appears totally 
fallacious, as the mode in which its ope- 
ration is to take effect cannot but be pre- 
carious; and should the event proposed 
answer the warmest expectations of the 
most zealous advocates for the measure, 
its success can alone be derived from sa- 
crificing the great and constitutional in- 
terests of the country, namely, the landed, 
to the more precarious and fluctuating 
mterest of the monied property of the 
kingdom. 

4. ‘* Because, admitting under the pre- 
sent circumstances the necessity of great 
and extraordinary exertions in order to 
protect our liberties, constitution, and 
country, against those unprecedented 
dangers with which we are menaced, we 
still think the country equal to resist suc- 
cessfully every probable degree of diffi- 
culty and danger, provided its resources 
are applied with wisdom as well as energy. 
The land undoubtedly must, in common 
with every other species of property, bear 
its part of the public burthens; and be the 
weight of those burthens more or less, 
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according to the pressure of particular 
times and circumstances, we never can 
approve the endangering the constitu- 
tional importance of that interest which 
has hitherto been regarded as so mate- 
rially connected with the legal indepen- 
dence and rational freedom of our country. 
‘¢ It is upon these grounds we object to 
this bill passing into a Jaw; and actuated 
by no other motives than the conscien- 
tious discharge of our duty, and the most 
earnest wishes for the prosperity of the 
state, we have thought it necessary to 
record our dissent, in order that what- 
ever inconvenience, vexation, or more 
serious calamity may arise from such a 
measure being adopted, we may not ap- 
pear responsible for its consequences, 
either to the present age, or to posterity. 
(Signed) “ Leeps, 
‘© NEWARK, 
«¢ CAERNARVON, 
‘¢ SurroLk & BERKSHIRE.” 


Debate in the Commons on the News- 
papers Regulation Bill.) June 13. On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. Jekyll said, he must oppose it, from 
a motive of constitutional jealousy of every 
thing that appeared to be an attack on 
the liberty of the press. The censorial 
power of our press, was the great guardian 
of British liberty. This bill would make 
men of property and responsibility retire 
from newspapers altogether; and they 
would then fall into the hands of men of 
desperate fortune and low character. 
The consequence would be, an increase 
mstead of a diminution of the licentious- 
ness of the press. Handbills on brown 
paper would be substituted, every day, 
instead of a useful well-regulated paper. 
This bill would render innocent persons 
hable to prosecution, merely because they 
were proprietors, although they had no 
share in the management of the publica- 
tion. 

The Attorney General said, that his 
object was not to infringe on the liberty 
of the press but to restore it. The liberty 
of the press was, that every man might 
publish what he pleased, but he should be 
responsible to the public for what he pub- 
lished. The bill only secured to the 
public what it had a right to demand; 
the appearance of a responsible party in 
a court of justice, so as to be amenable 
to law. So far from flinging the news- 
papers into the hands of the dregs of the 
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people, it would take it out of such hands, 
and exclude all persons whq were not 
liable to those whom they calumniated 
from being able to shelter themselves in 
abscurity. 

Sir Francis Burdett said :—The liberty 
of the press is of so delicate a nature, and 
so important for the preservation of that 
small portion of liberty which still remains 

to the country, that I cannot allow the 
bill to pass, without giving it my opposi- 
tion, and stating the objections which 
principally occur to my mind upon the 
subject. I am so poate hostile to the 
general principle of this bill, or of any bill 
infringing, in the slightest degree, upon 
the liberty of the press—a blessing I am 
the more jealous of, as it is so peculiarly 
our owil~-and I am at the same time so 
convinced that the press at present la- 
bours under greater restraint than is ne- 
cessary for the suppressing of licentious- 
ness, or even than is consistent with per- 
fect freedom, that I shall not take up the 
time of the House by entering into a de- 
tail of the bill, but content myself with 
generally stating my reasons for objecting 
to it altogether. Iam the more alarmed 
at this bill, because it admits of, and has 
met with, much specious argument in its 
support—such was all that train of reason- 
ing concerning the necessity of securing 
individuals against the shafts of private 
calumny; whilst the real object lay con- 
cealed—the suppressing of those free ani- 
madversions upon public men and public 
conduct, which is the only check we now 
have upon our rulers, and which controls, 
in some degree, the actions of the most 
depraved of mankind. “ Audivit, Tibe- 
rius, proba queis lacerabiter, atque per- 
culsus est;” and which is the only prop 
we have left to sustain the tottering fabric 
of the rights of the people. Sir, this mea- 
sure comes from the king’s attorney-ge- 
neral —a quarter from whence any measure 
which proceeds, more especially one 
touching the liberty of the press, should 
by Englishmen be beheld with an eye of 
jealous suspicion—a rock, says lord Ba- 
con, speaking of that situation (and he, I 
take it, was no ill judge of these matters), 
upon which every virtue of humanity has 
go frequently split. It is, therefore, the 
offspring of a very doubtful parent, usher- 
ed into the world under most unfavourable 
auspices, and introduced at a time render- 
=e it particularly an object of well found- 
ed suspicion; for, if ever there was a time 
in which & might reasonably be supposed 
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government would be desirous of keeping 
its conduct from public investigation, the 
present moment is that very time. I do, 
therefore, regard this bill, on every ac- 
count of its general principle, en account 
of the source from whence it springs, on 
account of the circumstances under which 
it is brought forward, as demanding our 
most vigilant, earnest, and anxious atten- 
tion.—-Sir, the law is already. armed with 
power more than sufficient for punishing 
the errors and restraining the excesses of 
the press; but a government aiming at 
tyranny will never think the press enough 
under control, until it is able to commit 
every Qutrage without the fear of res 
ee To commit injustice without 

earing of it, is the grand desideratum 
and key-stone of tyranny; and thus every 
government aiming at that qbject never 
fails to complain bitterly of the licentious- 
ness of the press, and of the difficulty of 
coming at those persons, the proprieters 
of public priats, who, if not venal, are 
marked out as its victims,—Sir, a good 
government, a free government, has no- 
thing ta apprehend, and every thing to 
hope, from the liberty of the press: it re- 
flects 3 Justre upon all its actions, and 
fosters very virtue, But despotism 
courts shade and obsourity: it dreads the 
scrutinizing eye of liberty: the freedora 
of the press, which pries into ita secret re- 
cesses, discovering it in its lurking-holes, 
and drags it forth to public detestation. Sir, 
if a tyrannically disposed prince, supported 
by an unprincipled profligate minister, 
backed by a notoriously corrupt parliament, 
was to cast about for means te secure such 
a triple tyranny, I koow of no means he 
could devise so effectual] for that purpose 
as the bill now upon your table.—Sir, that 
great man with whom the minister seems 
to be condemned to forma striking and 
everlasting contrast—his father—whea 
pressed by the sycophants of power of his 
time, to allow a measure of this nature to 
be brought into parliament under his ad- 
ministration—whena urged to it on the 
score of suppressing the calumnies which, 
he was told, issued from the press against 
his own reputation, ** No!” said he, with 
a dignity of sowl that characterised the 
man; ‘ the press, like the air, is a char- 
tered libertine.’ But, Sir, it seems the 
puny chastity of the son’s character will 
not admit of any libertme excess. His 
notions of public gnod are different frem 
those of his great progeniter. Sir, the 
present ministers are in the babit of 
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scaring us intoa support of their measures, | to a new system, or rather a renovated 
by holding out to us the dread of revolu-| system repugnant to every principle of 
tion, whilst themselves are the greatest: liberty and of justice. Sir, the minister 
revolutionists, the only enemy from whom proceeds warily, and with caution, in the 
wehaveanythingto apprehend, fromwhom execution of his plan. He never attempts 
we have suffered much, and have still to add another link to the chain, until the 
more to dread. Sir, they have nearly | preceding one is riveted firmly upen us 


completed a great revolution, not in| 
favour of, but against liberty. Need I 
remind you of the unconstitutional mea- 
bures they are daily introducing into ne 
House? Need I mention the wicked prac- | 
tices which prevail, which have arisen, and | 
been matured, under this administration 
—contrary to the old laws, customs and 
usages of this once free and happy coun- 
try? Sir, there is one enormity which 
has so frequently excited my disgust and 
indignation, that I cannot forbear men- 
tioning it upon this, and indeed, I shall 
be careful to mention it upon every occa- 
sion. It is the infamous practice by which 
the whole law of imprisonment is altered, 
of sending men to those bastiles which 
disgrace the face of the country—those 
private 


It behoves us to use no less circumspece 
tion to counteract his design. Above all 
it behoves us to keep the press free—to 
watch it with all the anxiety which a lover 
bestows upon his mistress—to be fearful lest 
the breath of Heaven should visit her face 
too rudely—to be a little blind to her 
faults, and exceedingly kind to her virtues 
—but at all events, not to suffer ¢he 
slightest attack upon her person.—Sir, this 
bill appears to me the more dangerous, 
because it does not, at first sight, and upon 
a superficial view of it, present those 
traits of harshness and severity which 
create disgust and alarm, A direct, open, 
violent attack upon the liberty of the 
press, even in the actual servile con- 
dition of the public mind, might pos. 


pone, where, under the pretence | sibly rouse some degree of energy and 


of regulations, punishments are inflicted | spirit to oppose it; but this measure saps 


upon men as illegal as they are cruel and | 
unjust. And what are these regulations, | 


as they are called? To keep men in dis- 
mal heart-sickening solitude —to feed 
them upon bread and water, and that 
scantily—to doom them to hard labour, 
an indefinite term, exacted by stripes, at 
the will, perhaps at the brutal caprice, of 
a merciless jailor! If this is not tyranny, 
I should be glad to see any man stand up 
in this House, and define what tyranny is. 
Why, it is natural for such a government 
to complain of the licentiousness of the 
press. Sir, this is part of that revolution 
which has been brought about, and which 
the present bill goes to secure—the seeds 
of which were sown as early as the acces- 
sion of the present king to the throne— 
the effects of which the great lord 
Chatham wisely foresaw, and boldly fore- 
warned his country. But, Sir, unhappily, 
Ministerial artifice and corruption blinded 
the nation then as it does now; and there 
is too much reason to fear it will end as that 
great statesman foretoldin thesubversion of 
our old free constitution, and in the estab- 
Nshment of a German government. When 
I say “a German government,” I hope it 
Will hot be looked upon as a mere term of 
Revectives for I firmly believe there is a 
plun for governing this country, not ac- 
ceeding to ite old liberal maxims as ested- 
Mehed wt the Revolution, dut according 


and undermines; and, from not wearing 
the garb of violence, like the silent lapse of 
time, is so much the more certain in its 
effect. But I do hope and trust my country- 
men still retain enough of that old plain 
English common sense, not to receive as 
food that which will inevitably be con- 
verted into poison. Seeing in this mea- 
sure the most extensive mischief, end no 
adequate good possible to result from it— 
relying upon the good sense, spirit, and 
well-founded jealousy of our forefathers 
upon this subject, expressed in all thetr 
actions, and in the words of many of the 
wisest and greatest amongst them, I shafi 
be content to guide my conduct upon 
this occasion by their judgment, and 
consequently shall give my vote against & 
bill touching the liberty of the press, and 
deriving its origin from the attorney-ge- 
neral to the crown. | 
Mr. Ryder said, it was not, in his opt- 
nion, possible for any man who looked at 
this bill coolly, to thmk it had any ten- 
dency against the liberty of the press. 
Was there any thing in the bill that had 
the smallest tendency to make that crimi- 
nal which was not by the law of the land 
crimrmal already? Did it, in any respect, 
vary the conduct which a court and a jury 
were to pursue ? Did it vary the manner 
m which libels were to be tried? As to 
the tyranny of administration against the — 
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liberty of the press, if ever there was an | 
‘administration that deserved a contrary 
description, the present was that admi- 
nistration. Was it forgotten how they 
supported the bill of an hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox), for enlarging the power 
of juries 2, The proprietors of newspapers 
werealways answerable by law; and this was 
only to compel them to come forward, and 
abide the event of a fair trial ina court of 
ustice. This was not only the law of 
England, but was also the law of all coun- 
tries, under all governments, ever since 
the press was invented. | 
Mr. Wilberforce said, he felt shocked at 
tha language used by the hon. baronet, 
and the more so as, from the liberal prin- 
ciples usually maintained by that hon. ba- 
ronet, he was likely to express the sen- 
timents of a large class of the community. 
After the extreme solicitude which the 
hon. baronet had betrayed concerning the 
bill, he was surprised at his irregular at- 
tendance when the bill was discussed in 
its other stages, where the hon. baronet 
might have more properly offered his ob- 
jections. These objections, therefore, and | 
the glowing language with which they | 
were enforced, must be intended to have 
their influence and operation elsewhere. | 
It was with anguish of mind he was com- | 
pelled to make these observations. 
The Bill was read a third time. 


Mr. Sheridan's Motion for a Committee 
on the State of [reland.}] June14. Mr. 
Baker, with the view of excluding stran- 
gers from the gallery of the House during 
the debate which wasabout to take placeon 
the state of Ireland, moved that the stand- 
ing order of the House be read: which being 
done, strangers were ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Abdot perfectly agreed with the 
hon. gentleman in the propriety of carry- 
ing into execution the standing order, 
when a subject of so very delicate a nature 
was about to be discussed. But he trusted 
that the order would be thoroughily car- 
ried into effect; and that if any person 
should presume to publish an account of 
what passed, he would be proceeded 
against for a gross breach of the privileges 
of the House. 

The gallery was then cleared. After 
which, Mr. Sheridan, in a most eloquent 
speech, featured to the House the lamen- 
table state of the sister kingdom, and con- 
cluded with moving, “ That a committee 


be appointed to take into consideration | 


the state of Ireland.” This motion was 
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wert supported by lord George Ca- 
vendish, Mr. W. Smith, generals Tarleton 
and Fitzpatrick, Mr. Martin, sir W. Mil- 
ner, Dr. Laurence, Mr. Nicholls, and Mr. 
Tierney: and opposed by Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, 
and Mr. Windham. 
After which the House divided : 


Tellers, 


Mr. Tierney - - - - 

| YEAS General Fitzpatrick = t - 
Mr. Secretary at War - 

Nozs 4 wr. Canning - - - a = 


So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 
Barclay, G. Nicholls, J. 
Burdett, sir F. Pulteney, sir W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Porter, G. 
Biddulph, R. Pierse, H. 
Barhain, J. F. Rawdon, hon. G. 
Baring, sir F. Russell, lord J. 
Combe, H. C. Russell, lord W. 
Cavendish, lord G. Richardson, J. 
Colquhoun, W. St. John hon. St. A. 
Coke, T. W. Shum, G 
Denison, W. J. Sheridan, R. B 


Damer, hon. Lionel Smith, W. 

Folkes, sir M. B. Sturt, C. 

Hussey, W. Spencer, lord R. 
are, J. Tarleton, general 


Hawkins, sirC. 
Jervoise, J.C. 


Tufton, hon. J. 
Taylor, M.A. 


Jefferys, N. Western, C. C. 
Jekyll, J. Walpole, hon. G. 
Knight, R. P. TELLERS. 
Laurence, Dr. Fitzpatrick, general 
Milner, sir W. Tierney G. 
Martin, J. 


Mr. Sheridan then moved, * That an 
humble Address be presented to bis ma- 
jesty, to submit our opinion to his majesty, 
that the deplorable state of Ireland calls 
for an immediate and total change of 
counsels and measures in that kingdom : 
—That, if the system of coercion, en- 
forced in the manner it has been, should 
succeed to the full extent of the most san- 
guine expectations of those who have ad- 
vised it, the conquest of'a desert is all that 
can be obtained by it; and that Ireland, so 
reduced and so desolated, canno way be 
preserved but by a continued waste of the 
wealth and strength of Great Britain, for 
which no other return from that country 
can be rationally expected, but ar eager 
hatred waiting for revenge:— R 
these measures fail, the possibility of 
which no wise government would leave 
out of its calculation, Ireland will not 
merely be lost, but may become an acces- 
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sion to the power of France, and England 
be exposed to the issue of a contest, on 
English ground, not for acquisition or 
dominion, but probably for existence :— 
We should fail in the duty we have un- 
dertaken, if we did not, at the same time, 
express to your majesty our absolute con- 
viction, that no change of system in Ireland 
would be effectual to its purpose, without 
a removal of those persons, whose coun- 
sels have produced the present calamities, 
and who cannot in reason be considered 
as capable of correcting their own errors, 
or of attempting it with sincerity; and 
whose past conduct, both in practice and 
profession, renders it impossible for them, 
even were they to act ona sincere convic- 
tion of past error, to raise an expectation 
in Ireland of such a government on tem- 
perate principles as might dispose the 
eople to submit to the regular and 
indispensable restraints of justice admi- 
nistered according to Jaw, or even to ac- 
cept of concessions without distrust, or of 
benefits with gratitude: nothing, in our 
opinion, but a total change of men, as 
well as measures, can prevent the other- 
wise certain alienation, and, more than 
possible, separation, of that country from 
Great Britain.” 
The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


The Duke of Leinster's Motion on the 
State of Ireland.]_ June 15. Lord Syd- 
ney moved, that the House should be 
cleared of strangers. He observed, that 
as none but members would be present at 
the expected discussion, if any paper pre- 
sumed to publish any pretended account 
of their proceedings, he hoped their lord, 
ships would punish it with the utmost 
rigour. All strangers were then excluded, 
members of the House of Commons not 
excepted. The Duke of Leinster then 
moved, after a speech, in which, in allud- 
ing to the late occurrences in Ireland, 
his feelings were greatly affected, 

‘¢ Thatan humble Addresstohis majesty, 
be presented, to assure his majesty, that 
this House will at all times be ready to 
maintain, by all just means in their power, 
the honour, wudlepentlence: and unity of 
the British empire; that considering his 
majesty's kingdom of Ireland as an inte- 
gral part of that empire, and the con- 
nexion of that kingdom with Great Britain 
as essential to the general safety and 
local prosperity of both, we are most un- 
feignedly aflicted at beliolding the disor- 
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ders now existing in several parts, and the 
discontents universally prevailing through- 
out the whole of the sister kingdom; that 
we feel that affliction increased, in a 
very great degree, when we reflect that 
though every member of this House, in 
his individual capacity, is but too well 
acquainted with the alarming condition of 
that country, yet his majesty’s ministers 
have not thought proper to advise his 
majesty hitherto to make any communicas 
tion on the subject to this House, the 
great hereditary council of the crown: 
That, in this state of extraordinary and 
unprecedented ignorance, this House finds 
it necessary to resort to its indisputable 
right of approaching his majesty’s throne, 
with an humble but earnest prayer, that 
his majesty will deign to direct the proper 
officer to lay befure the House a full and 
ample statement of the facts and circum- 
stances which have led to this disastrous 
state of affairs, and of the measures which 
have hitherto been pursued for the pur- 
pose of averting such momentous evils: 
That this House, as soon as it shall have 
obtained such necessary informatian, will, 
without delay, as it is in duty bound, as 
well as by inclination willing, employ 
every exertion of assiduity, and all re- 
sources of its best wisdom, towards the 
discovery of the true causes of these dis- 
orders, their nature and extent, by a dili- 
gent examination into, and a prudent and 
deliberate consideration of, the measures 
adupted by the government, as well as of 
the situation of the country to which such 
measures were applied, so far as this House 
may proceed consistently with the ac- 
knowledged relation between the two 
kingdoms: That however great and alarm. 
ing the disorders and discontents now 
prevailing in our sister kingdom notori-« 
ously are, however imminent the dangers 
which at this awful period threaten its fu- 
ture happiness, we will not despair, but 
that the result of such inquiry and discus- 
sion will enable us to assist his majesty, 
according to our constitutional duty, with 
some well-adapted remedy of such effica- 
cious but healing counsel as may tend to 
restore in that distracted part of the Bri- 
tish empire, confidence in the justice of 
the laws, by a due and impartial adminis. 
tration of them; obedience to the authoe 
rity of his majesty’s government, by q 
temperate use of its powers ; satisfaction, 
happiness, and union amongst all the 
descriptions of subjects in that kingdom— 
in which benevolent attempts we are well 
[5 C] 
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assured that this House will only second 
the paternal wishes of our gractous sove~- 
reign.” 

A long and animated debate followed, 
in which the motion was supported by 
the dukes of Norfolk, Devonshire, Bed- 
ford, and Leeds, earls Fitzwilliam, Besbo- 
rough, Moira, Suffolk, and lord Holland; 
and opposed by marquis Townshend, earls 
Spencer, and Carlisle, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and lord Grenville. 

At the end of the debate the following 
Amendment was moved by the duke of 
Norfolk, which, after some debate, was 
incorporated with the main question: 
«© And we farther feel it our duty to state 
to his majesty, that understanding the 
system of coercion has been enforced 
with a rigour that, if related in detail, 
would too severely wound his paternal 
feelings ; that concessions have been ex- 
torted by torture and scourges, a practice 
held in abhorrence in every other state of 
Europe ; to implore his majesty that he will 
be graciously pleased, as the most proba- 
ble means to put a stop to the calamities 
that pervade a part of that unhappy coun- 
try, to direct an immediate change of sys- 
tem, as far as depends on the executive 
government, and to remove from their 
stations those persons under whose au- 
thority these atrocities have been perpe- 
trated, and towards whom the afflicted 
pore of Ireland can feel no sentiments 

ut those of hatred and revenge.” After 
which the House divided: Contents, 18; 


Proxies, 1—19. Not-contents, 51; 
Proxies, 19—70. 
List of the Minority. 
Dukes. Moira 
Leinster Dorchester 
. Norfolk ViscounTs. 
Bedtord Maynard 
Devonshire Lonp3. 
Leeds Walpole 
Ear1s. Conyers 
Fitzwilliam Yarborough 
Scarborough Holland 
Suffolk Lovell and Hol- 
Bessborough land 
Shaftesbury 


Protest against the Rejection of the Duke 
of Letnster’s Motion for a Committee on 
the State of Ireland.] The following Pro- 
test was entered on the Journals: 

se Dissentient, 

1. “ Because it was the duty of the 
King’s ministers to have advised his 
majcsty to make an early, regular, and 
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constant communication of the dis- 
astrous events which have happened im 
Ireland, and of the deplorable state of that 
kingdom to both Houses of Parliament, 
and more especially to this House, who 
are the great hereditary council of the 
crown, and who never have been, nor can 
be, consulted on a question of greater im- 
portance to the safety of the British em- 
pire, than that which was the subject of 
this day's debate. 

2. ‘* Because ministers have studious! 
withheld from the knowledge of thrs 
House a fact of such transcendant mag- 
nitude and importatce as the existence of 
a rebellion raging im Freland, and baving 
employed a great portion of the supplies 
granted, and of the army voted by partia- 
ment, for the service of Great Britain, 
without the advice, consent, or knowledge 
of parliament, for the sappression of suck 
rebellion, are guilty of a high aggravation 
of those unwarrantable acts, and criminal 
omissions, by refusing to yield to a motion 
so temperate, so pradent, and so netes- 
sary, as that which has been submitted to 
this House; whereby this House, 1s in ef- 
fect, deprived of all means of performing 
their duty to the king and to the country, 
or of acting at all in their constitutional 
capacity as council to the crown, in a case 
of the most urgent necessity and tmmi- 
nent danger to his majesty’s person and 
government, and to the safety of the whole 
empire. 

3. ‘ That, considering the nature and 
all the circumstances of the case, we hold 
that a refusal, on the part of ministers, to 
consent to an inquiry into these transac- 
tions, is equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment of consciousness in them that the 
calamities of Ireland originate in therr 
own pernicious councils, and will not bear 
investigation ; and that such refusal may 
be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences—to all which we hold them to be 
responsible to his majesty, to parliament, 
and to the nation.” 

(Signed) Brprorp, 
DevonsuHiReE, (dissentient for 
the first reason), 
DonrcilEsTER, 

& RaAwDON, 

WENTWORTH FrrzwILLiaM, 
HoLvanp, 

PoNnsOnBY, 

LEINSTER, 

SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
SHAFTESBURY, 

Norro.e, E. M. 
SCARBROUGA. 
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King’s Message respecting the Offers of 
Militia Regiments to go to Ireland.| June 
18. Mr. Secretary Dundas presented the 
following Message from his Majesty : 

“ GEORGE R. 

¢¢ His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, of 
different regiments of the militia of this 
kingdom, have made to his majesty a vo- 
Juntary tender of their services, to be em- 
ployed in aid of the regular and militia 
orces in Ireland, for the suppression of 
the Rebellion now unhappily existing in 
that country. 

‘‘ His majesty has received with the ut- 
most sensibility this striking and season- 
able proof of ardent zeal and attachment 
towards his person and government, and 
of affectionate concern for the interests 
and safety of his majesty’s faithful and 
Joyal subjects in Ireland; and, conceiving 
that his being enabled to avail himself of 
this new and distinguished instance of 
public spirit, may eventually be of the ut- 
roost importance for the protection of the 
lives and properties of his Irish subjects, 
for the speedy and effectual suppression 
of the rebellion, for the defence of Great 
Britain itself, and for the general interests 
and security of the empire, he recommends 
it to his faithful commons to consider of 
such provisions as may be necessary for 
empowering his ea ee for a time and 
to an extent to be limited, to accept the 
services of such parts of his militia forces 
in this kingdom as may voluntarily offer 
themselves to be employed in Ireland 
this important conjuncture. G. R.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Keng's 
Message respecting the Offers of Militia 
Regiments to go to Ireland.] June 19. 
The order of the day being read for taking 
his Majesty’s Message into consideration, 
Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to return his majesty the thanks of 
this House for his most gracious mes- 
sage: To assure his majesty, that, while 
we deeply regret that the machinations of 
wicked men should have induced any of 
his majesty’s subjects to commit acts of 
rebellion against his majesty’s govern- 
ment, we at the same time feel the high- 
est satisfaction that this occasion has af- 
forded a fresh proof of the zeal and ardour 
for the service of their country which has 
ever distinguished the militia forces of this 
kingdom: That, comceiving it may be of 
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the utmost importance, for the protection 
of his majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland, 
for the spcely and effectual suppression 
of the present rebellion, and for the gene- 
ral defence of the British empire, that his 
majesty should avail himself of the volun- 
tary offers of service which have been 
made by several regiments of Militia, we 
will immediately enter into the considera- 
tion of such provisions as may be neces- 
sary for enabling his maje-ty, for a time, 
and to an extent, to be limited, to accept 
of the services of such Militia regiments 
as may wish to be employed at this im- 
portant conjuncture.” | 

Mr. Nichols said:—~I think it my duty 
to oppose this address. If it should be 
adopted, the principle upon which the 
militia force of this country was raised 
will be totally abandoned. In raising the 
woilitia, the parliament had in view the fore 
mation of a force which might be a check 
upon any minister who should attempt to 
employ a standing army against the liber- 
ties of the people. This might be an old- 
fashioned jealousy, but it is a constitue 
tional one. The obvious tendency of the 
measure proposed is, to reduce the mi- 
litia exactly to the situation of a standing 
army. No gentlemen will in future ac- 
cept commissions in the militia but such 
as are devoted to a military life. The si-~ 
tuation of the private men, too, will be 
totally changed ; for instead of returning 
to their homes at the end of three years, 
they may be sent upon service out of the 
country. In short, after this measure 
shall have been carried into effect, it ap- 
pears to me that there will no longer be 
any difference between the standing army 
and the militia. Another objection to 
this measure is, that it is not safe for the 
country to adoptit. A few weeks ago we 
were told, that it was necessary for us to 
be an armed nation, and to make every 
effort, in order to be prepared to repel an 
attack from the enemy. I understand 
that a great portion of the regular forces 
have already been sent to Ireland; and if 
the militia be taken away also, we shall 
have only new corps for our protection. 
The measure is also not just. The mi- 
litia are enlisted under an engagement 
that they are not to be sent out of the 
country. Now, who is to decide in the 
present case? The men, or the officers ? 
Does the consent of the officers compel 
the privates to go with them? = In what- 
ever way you take it, the transaction is & 


violation of justice. If the majority bind 
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the minority, it is not less unjust: for a 
aha contract has been entered into, 

y which it is agreed that no individual 
shall be required to go out of the country. 
But, it will, perhaps, be said, that all the 
men consent: still, in that case, I say the 
measure is unjust, because it is impossible 
that the consent can be free : it will be in- 
fluenced by a variety ef motives which 
are infact compulsory. It is upon this 
principle that courts of equity relieve 
men from contracts; the engagement 
is not held valid when it appears to have 
been made without due discernment. 
The measure is also impolitic. To call 
upon soldiers to consent to go to Ireland, 
is to make every regiment a deliberative 
assembly. If this be encouraged, the 
troops may, perhaps, carry their delibera- 
tions somewhat farther. Why may they 
not choose to deliberate, and elect their 
own officers? We ought not to come to 
a decision upon any subject connected 
with Ireland without the greatest caution. 
If the army now in Ireland be not able to 
restore tranquillity, it is not the rebellion 
of a few they have to contend with. The 
great mass of the people must be in insur- 
yection against the executive government. 
How does it happen, then, that the go- 
vernment is so unpopular ? I am afraid it 
will be found that the discontents of the 
people are occasioned by the misconduct 
of their rulers. In 1795, the executive 
government of Ireland was acceptable to 
the people, and the change which was 
then made, now appears to have been 
productive of the very worst of conse- 
quences. Lord Fitzwilliam was removed 
rom the government of Ireland, without 
any reason whatever being assigned. If 
his lordship exceeded his instructions, 
why was he not punished? But there is 
every reason to induce us to think that no 
‘blame could be attached to that noble lord, 
since his majesty has lately honoured him 
Dy appointments to several public offices 
of importance and trust. 
did ministers remove lord Fitzwilliam? I 
can see no answer to this question, but 
that they were determined to avoid all 
opportunities of conciliation with Ireland. 
It 1s very difficult to mark the precise dis- 
tinction between the two countries. Ire- 
land is not in the same situation with re- 
spect to Great Britain, that Scotland was 
with respect to England, after the acces- 
sion of James Ist to the throne of this 
country. At that time, if a Scotsman 
sued for his property,.he was considered 
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as an alien. It never was so with the 
Irish. It is therefore exceedingly difficult 
to point out the precise distinction which 
subsists between the two countries. The 
legislature of Ireland is distinct from that 
of this country, and their executive go- 
vernment is separated in the same man- 
ner; yet it was lately admitted that the 
Irish government was examinable and 
controllable by the British parliament. 
Indeed, the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
being appointed by letters patent from the 
king of Great Britain, it naturally follows 
that he receives instructions from the ca- 
binet here. On the other hand, there 
may be cases in which a British parlia- 
ment cannot interfere. In the present 
instance, we know nothing of the causes 
of the rebellion. I shall oppose the mo- 
tion for the address, from a conviction 
that the measure proposed to be carried 
into effect is unconstitutional, unjust, and 
impolitic. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor wished that as great 
a force as possible might be sent to Ire- 
land, provided it did not infringe on the 
constitution; but he had always under- 
stood that the militia could not be sent out 
of England. Many persons might offer 
their services on this occasion; but if go- 
vernment accepted the offers of one mili- 
tia regiment, it was compulsory on all the 
rest; for the fear of an imputation of 
cowardice was alone sufficient to induce 
them to offer their services. For his own 
part, if he were a militia officer, he would 
not go out of the kingdom. He should 
consider it an act of greater bravery to 
remain where the constitution had placed 
him. If troops were wanted in Ireland, 
were there not other forces that might be 
sent thither instead of the militia? 

Sir L. Palk considered the measure as 
not only hostile to the constitation, but 
tending to lessen the respectability of the 
militia service; for he was sure that gen- 
tlemen of rank and property would have 
an objection to accept commissions in the 
militia, if they were liable to be sent out 
of the kingdom. Though, as a member 
of parliament, he should oppose this mea- 
sure, yet if the services of his regiment 
should be accepted, he would certainly 
accompany it. 

Mr. Pierrepont said, that the object of 
the message, if carried into effect, would 
be a flagrant violation of the constitution. 
He hoped that parliament would never 
consent to it. He had written to his 
regiment, to express his disapproba- 
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tion of the measure, and he hoped they 
would not concur in it; but if their een- 
timents should be different from his own, 
in that case they should not goa day's 
march without him. 

Mr. Ryder said, that the rebellion must 
be suppressed, no man would deny; nor 
would any man contend that such a force 
ought not to be applied for that purpose 
as would prevent it from making head 
again. Was the government of this coun- 
try to see men massacred without endea- 
vouring to prevent it? Were they to 
expose the troops to the fury of the re- 
bels, in places where, on account of the 
smallness of their numbers, they were 
unable to act successfully against them ? 
What remained for government to do but 
to send over those forces who made a vo- 
Juntary tender of their services ? and what 
other force was there in the kingdom so 
capable of performing this service as the 
militia? As to the constitutional objec- 
tion; was it unconstitutional for his ma- 
jesty to accept, in a case of the most ex- 
traordinary danger, the voluntary offers 
of troops that had been raised for the de- 
fence of the country? If, as had been 
stated, men of rank and fortune refused to 
embark in this service, he saw very little 
hopes of this country being saved. 

Lord W. Russell said:—If ministers 
are determined to persevere in this uncon- 
stitutional measure, the best line of con- 
duct they could adopt would be, to bring 
in a bill for abolishing the militia laws en- 
tirely. When the Militia bill was first 
framed, the services of each regiment 
‘were confined to the very county in which 
it was raised. This arose from that just 
jealousy which our ancestors entertained 
of standing armies: they were desirous 
that the soldier and the citizen should al- 
ways be inseparably united in the same 
person. Why are the militia to be sent 
out of the country, contrary to law ?—for 
the purpose of subjuyating a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, in order to force a system 
upon the people which nine-tenths of 
them abhor. It is said, that the militia 
are not compelled to go to Ireland ; but 
I contend that there will be the same kind 
of compulsion with regard to their offers 
for that service as there was in the case of 
the voluntary contributions, when a box 
was carried about, and every man was 
stigmatized as a traitor who refused to 
subscribe. The present measure perfectly 
resembles, as to compulsion, those con- 
tributions, with this difference, that a 
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man’s loyalty is to be estimated by the 
desire he testifies to embrue his hands in 
his brother’s blood. I too well remember 
the American war, ever to vote one shil- 
ling, or one man, for subjugating Ireland, 
until conciliatory measures shall have been 
tried. 

Mr. Bankes was against the measure, 
but highly disapproved of the language 
of the noble lord; for there never was 
a rebellion more unprovoked than that 
which now existed in Ireland, inasmuch 
as measures more conciliatory had never 
been adopted in any country. Could any 
man say, that men with arms in their 
hands were not to be opposed? Feeling 
as he did, that, if Ireland was to succeed 
in the rebellion, and be leagued with 
France, this country could not be safe, 
he must approve of all the measures that 
had been adopted for the suppression of 
the rebellion. But the sending away the 
militia would be an infraction of the esta- 
blishment of that body. He thought some 
middle line must be adopted. Some men 
might be taken out of each militia regi- 
ment, who, after being so drafted, would 
not then be a militia, but a part of the 
standing army; but he strongly objected 
to sending forces to Ireland as militia re- 
giments; and concluded with moving, as 
an amendment, that that latter part of the 
address, which gave the consent of the 
House to the militia being sent to Ireland, 
be left out. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) felt 
more surprised at the conclusion of his 
hon. friend who spoke last, than at that 
of other hon. gentlemen. Some of them 
had spoken out; and their explanation 
was to him pcrfcctly satisfactory, as a 
proof of their motives to the opposition 
they had avowed to the measure. One 
hon. gentleman had obscurely developed 
those principles on which the sending an 
additional force to Ireland was opposed ; 
and the noble lord who had poker last 
but one, had proved an ample commen- 
tator on what that hon. member had onlv 
partly disclosed. In fact, the noble lord 
had done what, in vulgar language was 
called “letting the cat out of the bag ;” 
and the House could not but ac that from 
the language used by the noble lord, he 
did not wish to suppress the rebellion in 
Ireland. The noble lord had said, that he 
would not vote one shilling, or one man, 
to assist the government of Ireland in 
subjugating the people of Ireland. Was 
not this the expression of a wish that the 
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rebellion ought mot to be suppressed ?— 
[ Hear, hear!] Ie was not his wish to 
misrepresent the noble lord: battif he had 
done 80, the opportunity would | eieapoetl 
occur of his being set right. One hon. 
gentleman had suggested that the House 
ought to pause before it agreed to the 
address ; but would gentlemen pause while 
an active rebellion existed in one corner 
ef the empire? Were hon. gentlemen to 
hesitate whether the House should act 
decisively in a crisis 60 important to Bri- 
tish interests, and on the events of which 
the security and peace even of England 
itself so much depended? Was it to be 
endured that men should advise that the 
legislature should look on while the king's 
troops and the rebels were fighting, and 
not assist the former to bring the latter to 
asense of duty? To the declaration that 
he would not vote one man nor one shil- 
ling to subjugate Ireland, the noble lord 
had added, that he would not consent to 
men being sent to embue their hands in 
the blood of their fellow subjects. But 
did the noble lord not know, that m the 
most legitimate war, men were equally lia- 
ble to embue their hands in blood? He 
should ask the noble lord, would he not 
act against the army of Buonaparté, sup- 
posing it to effect a landing in this coun- 
try? or, if he had such a term in his 
vocabulary as “rebellion,” would the noble 
lord not fight and suppress a civil war? 
One hon. gentleman had set out with re- 
marking, that the militia was originally 
raised to form a contro} over the standing 
army. It might have been so; but, in 
point of fact, did gentlemen aot know 
that the king had the power of disbanding 
the militia? His hon. friend who spoke 
Jest had admitted that the militia might be 
reduced, and appeared to wish that a corps 
might be formed from it, consisting of 
such men as were really disposed to vo- 
Junteer their services against the rebels. 
Yet the bon. gentleman appeared not to 
have recollected, that if this were once 
done, the alleged constitutional check 
would cease—that if the militia was ori- 
ginally a check, asy reduction of it would 
diminish that check. The objection, that 
the militia had been originally raised 
merely for the protection of the country, 
and never to be sent out of it, did not 
appear to him stronger than what might 
be urged in the case of the fensible corps, 
who had been raised originally on similar 
terms. These corps were at that moment 
the chief body the government of Lreland 
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had to depend upon: they, too, originall 
made offers of woluntary series: aid re 
the government had not accepted of them, 
the rebellion in Ireland must have termi- 
nated in a very little time in favour of the 
rebels. Certainly, no man would say 
that it was not just that men should do 
their duty, asd a prineiple of justice that 
they should be permitted to defend their 
country. With regard to the supposition 
that many men would net again enter inta 
the militia if this measure was adopted, 
he could only say that he thought it not 
probable ; but even supposing it possible, 
he should set that against the salvation 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—The motion which 
has been submitted to the House is the 
most extraordinary that ever was heard 
within these walls. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who moved the address seems to 
have considered the measure proposed 
as one to which no objection could be 
framed. We cannot forget how lately 
the right hon. gentleman came down te 
this House, and stated the country to be 
in imminent danger, and to require the 
exertion of every heart and hand for its 
defence. It is somewhat extraordinary, 
then, after all the regular troops are sent 
out of this kingdom, that he should call 
upon the House to give their consent to 
strip the country of the militia forces on 
which it relies for its defence. It has 
been asked, what would have been thought 
of ministers if they had concealed the 
offer made by the militia? If ministers 
could have done what they now propose 
without consulting the House, I will ven- 
ture to say that we should have heard 
nothing of this offer. The advice of par- 
liament would have been despised, and 
ministers would have proceeded ee 
their own discretion. Although they 
may hold in contempt the advice of this 
House, they were not quite bold enough 
to act in violation of the law. Never was 


| there a word of rebellion in Ireland men- 


tioned ; never was the least communica- 
tion made, on which the House could 
offer its advice, till its consent was to be 
obtained to this most uaconstitutiensl 
measure. The right han. gentleman ex- 
presses @ doubt, whether we are willing 
to give our support to extinguish rebellian 
inireland. Jam aware that the right hoa. 
gentleman is desirous to lead us into elip- 
pery ground. He shall not, however, 

ctray me into any indiscretion. When 
he accuses us of being desirous to witb- 
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hold our aid in the extinction of rebel- 
lion, I woutd ask him, whether he means 
to say, that in every case this House is 
bound to side with a king of Ireland, and 
an Irish House of Commons, against the | 
people of Ireland? Will he, without 
apostatizing from every opinion he ever 
held, deny that cases may eccur in which 
it would be impossible for this House to 
give their support on that side? Suppose 
the Irish parhament were to re-enact all | 
those horrible statutes by which the people 
were oppressed, would this Heuse be 
beand to support the Irish legislature 
against the people in such a quarrel? If 
the parliament of Ireland were to enact 
torture by law,—if tt were to establish 
bastiles, arbitrary imprisonments, tgnomi- 
mous punishment without conviction, 
transportation without trial, and a series 
ef oppressions too degrading, too tyran- 
nical for human nature to endure, would 
the British House of Commons be bound 
to support the Irish legislature against 
the resentment which such proceedings 
might provoke? This House is not 
bound to sanction the injustice, and to 
strengthen the oppression which the legis- 
lature of the sister kingdom, however in- 
dependent, might be pleased to inflict. 
One hon. gentleman has thought proper 
to assert, that the rebellion in Ireland is 
wholly unprovoked, and that every mea- 
sure of conciliation was employed to avert 
it. But, when the government of Ireland 
was agreeable to the wishes of the people, 
was there any discontent? After the 
prospect of that conciliation was taken 
away—after lord Fitzwilliam was recalled 
—atter the hopes which had been raised 
were blasted—when the spirit of the people 
was beaten down, insulted, despised, I will 
ask any gentlemen to point out a single act 
of conciliation which has emanated from 
the government of Ireland? On the con- 
trary, has not that country exhibited one | 
continual scene of the most grievous op- 
pression, of the most vexatious proceed- 
Ings; arbitrary punishments inflicted; 
torture declared necessary by the highest 
authority in the sister kingdom next to 
that of the legislature? And do gentle- 
men say that the indignant spirit which 
1s roused by such exercise of government 
is gaprovaked? After being betrayed, 
duped, insulted, fooled, disappointed in 
their dearest hopes, and again thrown into 
the hands of the rulers they detested and 
despised, was it impossible that they 
should feel emotions of indignation and 
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discontent? Every man recollects the 
subscription set on foot in London, under 
the auspices of Mr. Angerstein, in order 
to collect money for the suppert of indus- 
trious manufacturers in Ireland, whotly 
without employment, ard destitute of the 
means of eubsistence. Of this description 


| there were from 30 to 40,000 men in Ire- 


land. By the produce of charitable sub- 


{ scription, 25,000 a week were, by the 


scantiest benefactions, prevented from 
being famished. Such was the situation 
of so many merry individuals; and when 
oharity was wearied eut, unable any longer 
to supply their wants, it was not the poison 
of French principles, but the want of bread 
that seduced them. It was not their de- 
sire to be Frenchified, but their reluctance 
to be famished, that wrought them 
to make new attempts to escape from their 
misery. This was the true cause that made 
them a prey to seduction; and with one 
so satisfactory before our eyes, why need 
we seek to impute their conduct to the 

oison of French principles, a cause s0 
inadequate to the effect ?—The right hen. ° 
gentlenran denies that the militia could be 
intended asa counterbalance to a standing 
army, because it is the prerogative of the 
Crown to reduce the militia at pleasure. 
The right hon. gentleman has proved him- 
self completely ignorant of the constitu- 
tion of the militia. The king can neither 
encrease nor diminish the number of the 
militia. Each county supplies a certain 
number, and can neither have more nor 
less than its quota. It has been said that 
the service is voluntary, but I contend 
that itis not. It is in vain to talk of a 
thing being voluntary where no real op- 
tion is left. The case of the worthy ba- 
ronet is a proof of this. He finds himeelf 
in the whimsical situation of being a volun- 
teer without wishing it. It reminds ine 
of the story of the people who were drag: 
ging a man along, and on being asked the 
reason, gave for answer, that it was a vo- 
lunteer they were carrying along with 
them. It had been said, that the resolu- 
tion of the hon. gentleman and the worthy 
baronet, who have expressed their deter- 
mination to follow their corps wherever 
they go, is a proof that they are not com- 
dicen The motive from which they act, 

owever, is submission, not consent. They 
go, not for the reason given by the right 
hon. gentleman, but for the reason assigned 
by themselves—that they would not desert 
the brave men with whom they served. 


‘To keep Ireland against the will of the 
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people is a vain expectation. With 
80,000 troops with arms and discipline, 
against an unarmed and undisciplined 
multitude, is it not clear that the contest 
lies between the government and the 
people? Without reversing the system, 
therefore, Ireland cannot be saved. The 
struggle is one, not of local discontent 
and purtial disaffection, but it is a contest 
between the people and the government. 
In such a state of things, without entering 
into a particular inquiry, the fair presump- 
tion is, that the government is to blame. 
He concluded with concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. Wynn spoke in reply to Mr. She- 
ridan. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that as to 
the idea that this measure was unconstitu- 
tional, upon the ground that the militia 
was established as a check and control 
upon the standing army, he knew not 
where gentlemen took up that idea. He 
had endeavoured to collect from the best 
sources he could meet with, the grounds 
upon which it was agreed to, and he was 
.satisfied that the idea of the militia being 
a check and control upon the standing 
army, was not the ground upon which the 
measure was adopted. He thought, that 
12,000 of the militia forces ought now to 
be allowed to go to Ireland, and that was 
the resolution he intended hereafter to 
propose. He would now come closer to 
the argument on which he conceived the 
whole of this measure rested; for he 
would say at once, that if he was informed 
that a large body of the French were ac- 
tually on board, and sailing towards this 
country for the express purpose of in- 
vading it, he should even then advise hig 
majesty to send ten or twelve thousand 
men to Ireland, to quell the rebellion 
there. All he desired gentlemen to al- 
low was, that there now existed a rebel- 
Jion in Ireland; and having done so, it 
would follow that some measure should be 
adopted to quell it. Of what nature was 
that rebellion? Gentlemen might dis- 
guise it for the purposes of debate, but 
they could not say it was not the desire 
and object of a great number of low and 
deluded people in Ireland to separate 
that country trom this, and to make use 
of the arms of France to accomplish that 
object. Out of the room in which he was 
now speaking he was sure the hon. gen 
tleman himself would not venture to tell 
him distinctly, that he believed there did 
notnow exist in Ireland a great body of low 
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people who wished to separate it from 
this country, through the arms of France. 
With what consistency, then, could the 
observations and the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman, that Ireland should not 
be a post of France, stand together? And 
what was more essential to the interest of 
this country, than that Ireland should not 
be made either a post or a province of 
France? Need he refer to the geography 
of the two countries? He therefore said, 
that to send troops to Ireland to quell the 
rebellion there, was, in other words sending 
troops to prevent the French from obtain- 
ting a post there, and that was in reality de- 
fending Great Britain as well as defending 
Ireland; and the militia, in going to Ire- 
land, were acting on the true spirit of 
their institution. Gentlemen called for 
documents. What documents did they 
want to know that there was a rebellion 
in Ireland? But perhaps they wanted to 
know whether it was a justifiable rebel- 
lion. Did they mean to wait to settle 
this point until Ireland should become a 
province to France? for that might be 
the effect of their opposition to this mea- 
sure. They said, they would not vote for 
sending to lretana either one man or one 
shilling, until they had information upon 
this matter. This would increase instead 
of diminishing the rage of the rebels. It 
was, indeed, stated, that religious re- 
straints were the great cause of the re- 
bellion; but it should be remembered, 
that among the rebels were to be found, 
not only Roman Catholics, but Presby- 
terians and persons of other modes of 
faith, He would not stop to settle these 
points now; but he thought it was pretty 
evident, from such men uniting in this 
rebellion, that they must be united by 
some common cement, different from any 
that could arise from religious sentiments. 
They were arranged under the general 
title of United Irishmen; they differed in 
many points, but their main object was, to 
separate Ireland from this country, and to 
i reduce Ireland to.be a province to J‘rance ; 
| and this they would be glad to effectuate by 
'meansof French arms. Without entering 
into the speculations of gentlemen about 
‘the causes of this rebellion, the only ques- 
tion now was, should that House do every 
thing in its power to crush the rebellion 
'in Ireland? Some gentlemen bad wished 
-to know whether there were aot regular 
forces in this country that might be sent 
instead of the militia. Gentlemen were 
not bound to believe him ; but he asserted 
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it to be the fact, that the militia was the 
military force, out of which troops could 
at this moment be most conveniently 
spared. There was not now in this coun- 
try a greater body of regular troops than 
was necessary. Without explaining more 
of the matter, he was sure that the best 
mode that could be adopted by way of 
sending a military force to Ireland, was, 
that of sending ten or twelve thousand of 
the militia. Gentlemen asked, would 
12,000 be sufficient ? He could only say, 
from the information of military men, he 
hoped it would be sufficient; for it was 
observable that much depended on the 
time in which the force was got ready, 
much depended on the rapidity of the 
measure, and indeed in that consisted its 
chief merit. More might be done, per- 
haps, in a week now, by ten or twelve 
thousand men than double the number 
could afterwards accomplish in a month. 
Indeed, the advantages of expedition were 
-not to be calculated, and, therefore, un- 
Jess his hon. friend who moved the amend. 
ment could find something that would be 
as speedy as the measure now proposed, 
he would fall short of his own object ; for 
the point was to act on the sudden, and 
to dislodge the rebels from the places 
where. they had erected the standard of 
rebellion. The simple question was, whe- 
ther the House would take upon itself the 
responsibility of letting the rebellion go 
uncrushed when they had an opportunity 
of crushing it. Those who thought that 
the future inconveniences of this measure 
were not to be put on a footing with the 
inconveniences of rebellion, would not re- 
ject the opportunity, but would, by agree- 
ing to the address, enable his majesty to 
avail himself of the service of a respecta- 
ble body of military force to put an end 
to rebellion. 

Mr. Zierney said, he was called upon 
to pronounce Ireland in such a state as to 
jusuify the sending out of the country a 
body of men, whom in all events it would 
be highly unconstitutional, but, in the 
at case, highly culpable, to send. 

f Ireland was so situated as that the pre- 
sence of this body was essential to its pre- 
servation, it became necessary for him to 
watch the interests of England. He 
should not, he trusted, be suspected of a 
disposition to separate the interests of the 
two countries; but if the interests of the 
one clashed with that of the other, it be- 
came him to recollect that he was a re- 
Ppresentative of England; and though no 
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man was better disposed towards the 
whole empire, and to support the dignity 
of the crown, he should never consider 
himself as justified in going the lengths 
proposed, in which there might be danger 
to England. There was not a man in the 
House who had less inclination to give 
countenance to a rebellion plotted in con- 
cert with the existiig government of 
France. To rebellion of all sorts he had 
the greatest aversion; but his abhorrence 
was particularly great from one fomented 
by the French government. As a friend 
to liberty, he could not look without 
horror at the abominable conduct of the 
French, whose latter actions had much 
altered his opinion of them. He once 
saw them engaged ina struggle for the 
emancipation of millions of human beings, 
but they were now pursuing mad schemes 
of aggrandizement. Ifthe right hon. gen- 
tleman should attempt to convince him 
that the measures pursued in Ireland ori- 
ginated in the agency of I’rance he would 
have great difficulty. Not having the op- 
portunity of referring to official docu- 
ments, he could only form his opinion on 
such information as he was able to collect : 
for instance, he found that lord Fitzwilliam 
was ofa different opinion, and that his 
lordship had not formed his opinion from 
the consequences of the measures which 
had been pursued. Unfurnished with any 
official document, he should feel himself 
as much disposed to give credit to the 
noble Jord, as to the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman. It was certain that 
the people were in arms against the go- 
vernment; nor was it easy to conceive 
how, having been scourged, burnt, and 
massacred, they should have any other 
feeling than aversion to that government. 
What could he think of a government by 
which general Abercrombie was dismissed, 
for adding to his other excellent qualities 
that of humanity ? He could not consent 
to send troops to a country where one ge- 
neral was dismissed for his hnmanity, and 
erother called to an account for sparing 
4,000 men. Was he to give his sanction 
to sending fresh troops, the gentlemen 
and militia of England, to be commanded 
by what he called only a desperate Irish 
faction ? The right hon. gentleman ought 
to furnish him with proofs that the rising 
in Ireland was at the instigation of France. 
He certainly did net oppose the interests 
of the empire, as he did not believe that 
sending troops was Calculated to prevent 
that evil which was only to be averted by 
[5 D] 
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gaining the affections of the people. He 
did not in this offer any opposition to the 
constitutional right of his majesty to send 
out of the country any of the regular 
troops; but when ealled upon to aid and 
abet in sending troops to Ireland, he 
would not give a man, nor a guinea, until 
the true cause of the rebellion was known ; 
and until he knew what were the measures 
which it was intended to pursue, whether 
of coercion or conciliation. He might, 
indeed, stand by a patient spectator, but 
he would not be an accessary. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that he did not 
consider the measure proposed as uncon- 
stitutional. The Militia act was intended 
not only as a body for the defence, but it 
formed a part of the constitution of the 
country, from which the greatest advan- 
tages were derived. Where was a substi- 
tute to be found for this body? He had 
heard a rumour that it was to be found in 
the Irish militia, who were to be intro- 
duced here; but this, he hoped, was un- 
true. It was the evident meaning of the 
act, that the men, if disposed, should not 
be permitted to leave the kingdom, as the 
tenor of their oath was, to serve faithfully 
in Great Britain. No answer had been 
given to the argument which had been 
urged, that all the regulars were not yet 
sent out of the country. It was obvious, 
that a militia, embodied for five years, 
was sufficient for all domestic purposes ; 
and as there were 3,500 guards, he 
thought the militia were competent to do 
their duty. It was to be observed, too, 
that those who had offered to go, had no 
right thus to dispose of their services, 
since the militia was a body for the gene- 
ral defence of the country, and part of 
those raised in Devonshire belonged as 
well to Northumberland as to their own 
county. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he could not be 
satisfied with giving a silent vote, partly 
on account of the singularity no less than 
the importance of the question, partly 
because his sentiments and feelings on tt 
did not exactly coincide with those which 
any gentleman had expressed in the 
course of the present debate. They who 
had contended for the propricty of ac- 
cepting, under the present circumstances 
of the country, the generous offer of a 
certain number of militia regiments to 
serve in Ireland, did not seem to think 
the measure half so objectionable in it- 
self, as he must confess it appeared to him. 
Not that he could admit the weight of 
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some of the arguments by which the mea- 
sure had been opposed ‘by gentlemen on 
the other side of the House ; for instance, 
that of the hon. gentleman who had just 
spoken, who had strangely and most un- 
warrantably contended, that the militia- 
men, by the engagement which they took 
on entering into that boay, to serve any 
where in Great Britain, were precluded 
from serving out of Great Britain, even 
their own consent. But yet, he felt it his 
duty to declare that he considered the 
measure as being but too likely to be pro- 
ductive of lasting injury to that most ex- 
cellent institution the militia; and farther 
as being in the strictest sense unconstitu- 
tional. Hewouldexplain the sense in which 
heused the word unconstitutional, because 
he thought that several gentlemen had 
used it in a vague, indefinite way, without 
annexing to it any specific meaning. The 
circumstance which rendered our militia 
so dear to us, as a constitutional force, 
was its being officered by country gentle- 
men, men of property, of family, of do- 
mestic connexions, of personal influence, 
whose arms were in no conjuncture likely 
to be turned against their country. Now, 
he feared that it was the too natural ten- 
dency of the measure proposed, to dis- 
courage and prevent gentlemen of this 
description from entering so freely into 
the militia. It might theretore tend to 
render it necessary for parliament here- 
after to relax, and by degrees even to 
annul the regulations which confined the 
commissions of officers to persons of 
this description; and it was obvious that 
the militia, if officered like the army, would 
cease to be the constitutional force it was 
at present. He could not but admit also, 
that there was much force in the objec- 
tion, that offers of the nature of these of 
which he was now speaking, however vo- | 
luntary in name, were often not so in sub- 
stance. There were cases in which man 
gentlemen might not feel themselves at li- 
berty to hold back, and refuse to join in 
the offer of their comrades, not only 
though the extension of their service 
might be highly inconvenient and disa- 
greeable to them, but though it might be 
directly contrary to their ideas both of 
rectitude and of policy. This, in short, 
was one of the occasions on which he said, 
that a principle of false honour (the ab- 
obsolute authority of which he had so 
often reason to dct? would determine 
a man to act aguinst his sense, both of 
duty and of interest. It was, however, 
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matter of no small satisfaction in the pre- 
eent instance, that there was every reason 
to believe that the offer to serve in Ireland 
had come not from the officers, who might 
have been supposed desirous of distinguish- 
ing themselves at the expense of their men, 
but from the public spirit of the privates 
and non-commissioned officers, and from 
their honest zeal in the cause of their 
country.—But after all this: strong as he 
felt these objections to be, yet what was 
to be done? A rebellionto a most alarm- 
ing extent had broke out in Ireland, and 
continued to rage even with increasing 
violence. If it had grown into a maxim 
of unquestionable authority, ‘ in war, he 
who gains time gains every thing ;” in the 
case of an insurrection, the maxim was still 
more clear, and of infinitely more cogent 
application. It was plainly intimated, that 
we had no other force to send, and it was 
impossible for the necessity to be stated 
in stronger terms than those which had 
been used by the right hon. secretary, 
who declared, that if he knew an attack 
were even now about to be made on this 
country, he should yet judge it necessary 
and adviseable to send away so much of 
our force. But some gentleman had ob- 
jected that the rebellion in Ireland had 
perhaps been owing to the mismanage- 
ment and oppression of our government. 
What then? Was it therefore not to be 
suppressed? He would abstain from dis- 
cussing that perhaps difficult question of 
practical morality, Whether it were just 
to take part in a war when commenced 
unjustly, though indispensably necessary 
to our safety? and thercfore for the pre- 
sent he would forbear from enforcing the 

osition universally admitted, that Ire- 
and’s coming into the possession of 
France, might be the ruin of Great Bri- 
tain. But waving this, and not consider- 
ing its consequenees to ourselves, would 
it be productive to Ireland itself? The hon. 
gentleman argued as if it were an advan- 
tage and a privilege of which you were de- 
priving the rebellious Irish, by prevent- 
ing their joining themselves to France. 
But again—gentlemen argued against the 
present measure, because they wished that 
conciliatory measures should be tricd ra- 
ther than coercive, and that the effusion 
of blood should be sparcd. It was pre- 
cisely these very considerations which 
urged him most powerfully to support the 
pers measure. The force actually in 
reland might perhaps be sufficient, in 
the end to reduce the rebels to subjection, 
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but it could only be after a long and se- 
vere struggle; and if you wished to 
dispirit the rebels, and to induce them to 
desist from their efforts, you must 
strengthen the hands of government by 
powerful reinforcements, in order to con- 
vince them that all farther resistance 
would be fruitless. Would you feed the 
rebellion, send succours but just sufficient 
ultimately to suppress it; would you at 
once stifle it, let your reinforcements be 
large. But if this was true on the princi- 
ple of our depending on the force of arms 
for putting an end to the rebellion, how 
much more was it unquestionably true on 
the principle of your terminating the re- 
bellion by concession and conciliation. 
Except you were so unambiguously strong 
as to be certainly able to defeat the 
greatest force the rebels could bring 
against you, concession could not fail tobe 
interpreted into fear, and would tend only 
to inspirit the efforts of the rebels, and in- 
fuse into them a contempt of your 
strength. It was not that he was insen- 
sible to the suffering of Ireland, or that 
he did not feel deeply for the melancholy 
situation of the people of that country. 
The present was not a time for discussing 
the causes which had rendered the Irish 
in general that uncivilized and barbarous 
people they were confessed to be. He 
would only hint at his opinion, that the 
causes of these evils would be found, on 
careful investigation, not to have taken 
their rise from any system pursucd by the 
ae government (more he verily be- 
ieved had been done for Ireland of late 
years than perhaps for a century before), 
to be the fruit of old and long standing 
grievances, in which, according to the 
course of Providence, we were now suffer- 
ing the bitter consequences of long past 
misconduct and neglicct. He had often 
felt deeply on this subject, and could not 
help protesting against the kind of sensi- 
bility which he saw in some gentlemen, 
who seemed not to begin to feel for the 
wretched state of the Jower Irish, until it 
became, for party purposes, a conve- 
nient subject of lamentation in that 
House. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, convinced that the measure was in 
itself objectionable, he must give it his 
decided support on the ground of its in- . 
dispensable necessity, and even still more 
on the principle of its being calculated to 
spare the effusion of human blood, and to 
give the king’s government the power of 
proceeding in the spirit of conciliation and 
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lenity. He could not but hope that his | 


majesty’s ministers would rejoice in any 
opportunity of acting towards a set of de- 
luded men on these humane principles, 
and he was sure nothing would be so 
likely to give them the means of s0 acting, 
as to support the present question. 
_ Lord George Cavendish was of opinion, 
that the rebellion in Ireland could not be 
crushed but by an armed force; but he 
blamed ministers for not seeing this 
sooner, and being much better prepared 
for it. The question with him was not 
whethera military force should be sent to 
Ireland, but what was the nature of that 
force. To send the militia was entirely 
unconstitutional; and he was afraid that 
this measure would destroy the institution 
of the militia itself. 

Sir VW. Pulteney agreed, that this was 
a matter uf great importance, and must 
have a vast effect on the militia in future. 
He regarded it as an alarming inconveni- 
ence. It was manifest that there was 
some dreadful mistake in the management 
of the affairs of Ireland. The rebellion 
was not owing to Jacobins. He was afraid 
that sending the militia was now una- 
voidable, but this was no excuse for 
those who brought us into the embarrass- 
ment. 
. The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,’ the House divided : 


Tellers. 


, Mr. Secretary at War - 
TEAS J Me Ryder - ae -- } ze 
Mr. Bankes + - - = 47 
Sir Lawrence Palk - } 

_ So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The Address was then agreed to. After 
which a bill passed both Houses * for 
empowering his majesty, for a time and 
to an extent to be limited, to accept the 
services of such parts of his militia forces 
in this kingdom as may voluntarily offer 
themselves to be employed in Ireland.” 


NOES 


Protests against the Bill for accepting 
the Offers of the Militia to go to Ireland. | 
June 21. The following Protests were 
entered on the Journals : 

«¢ Dissentient, 

1. “ Because the militia being the only 
permanent armed force that can be law- 
fully maintained, and by its institution in- 
tended solely for the defence of this king- 
dom, an offer to carry it out of the king- 
dom could not be made consistent with 
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the principles of the constitution, and 
ought not to receive the sanction of parlia- — 
ment. 

2. ‘* Because no communication relat- 
ing to Ireland having been made to this 
House, or the advice of parliament taken 
on the state of that kingdom, it can have 
no means of judging of the propriety of 
any measures to be taken; and the only 
source of information being private ac- 
counts and unauthenticated publications, 
which assert that scourges and tortures 
have in numerous instances been inflicted 
to extort confessions and accusations, 
which illegal acts (being generally believed, 
and not having been contradicted by lords 
in his majesty's councils when called upon 
to do it) might greatly tend to excite 
those insurrections which the application 
of this force is intended to suppress. 

3. “ Because this bill has been passed 
with a haste and precipitancy incompati- 
ble with the cool deliberation requisite for 
a matter of such importance, and contrary 
to the wise regulations and orders of this 
House. 


(Signed ) 


«s Dissentient, ; 

1. ** Because, convinced that the very 
existence of the militia, as a constitutional 
force, depends upon strictly adhering to 
that great and fundamental principle on 
which it was originally established, namely, 
the internal detec of the kingdom.—2. 
Because, any departure (under whatever 
circumstances) from conditions hitherto 
considered as sacred, and on which every 
engagement respecting the militia service 
has hitherto proceeded, must create dis- 
trust with regard to its future destination, 
and hereafter render it extremely difficult 
to find persons of property and indepen- 
dence disposed to serve as officers.—3. 
Because, however laudable the offers lately 
made by certain militia corps to serve in 
Ireland undoubtedly are, it does not ap- 
pear that those offers can be accepted 
without manifestly risking great and seri- 
ous inconvenience to this country; and, 
highly important as it is to crush, as soon 
as possible, the rebellion now unhappily 
raging in the sister kingdom, the proposed 
measure till appears highly exceptionable ; 
nor can it be too much lamented if, from 
an unfortunate distribution of the forces 
of the empire at large, tranquillity cannot 
be restored to Ireland but at the expense 
of the constitution of Great Britain. 

( Signed ) Lexps." 


NorFo_k, E. M.” 
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Motions in the Commons for a Change 
4 System in Ireland.] June 22. Lord 

eorge Cavendish rose to make his pro- 
mised Motion respecting Ireland, upon 
which Mr. W. Bootle moved, that the 
standing order relative to the exclusion 
of strangers be enforced. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he knew that any 
member had a right to enforce this stand- 
ing order; but he wished them to reflect 
a Fittle on the possible effect of it—for any 
other member had a right to enforce any 
other standing order, which would so ob- 
struct the businessof the Houseastorender 
impracticable many of its present rules of 
proceeding. Perhaps some gentlemen 
were not aware of the extent of the stand- 
ing order for the exclusion of strangers : for 
it directed, not only that no strangers 
should presume to stay in the gallery, 
but that, if there were any found there, in 
the lobby, or in any of the avenues lJead- 
Ing to the House, such strangers should 
be immediately taken into the custody of 
the serjeant at arms. This would certain- 
ly be a laborious duty at the present mo- 
ment, since the gallery was full of strangers. 

The Speaker said, that undoubtedly the 
standing order was such as the hon. gen- 
tleman had stated it; and it was compe- 
tent to any hon. member at any time to 
move it; and the House directing the 
order to be enforced, would presume no- 
thing but that the serjeant at arms should 
executethe order in conformity to thecom- 
mands of the House; but although the 
order might be executed to its full extent, 
yet he apprehended it was competent tothe 

ouse to enforce its own orders either in 

whole or in part; the House would there- 
fore determine, whether it would enforce 
the whole of the standing order, or be sa- 
tisfied with enforcing that part of it which 
was usual upon this motion—which was 
merely to cause strangers to withdraw. 

Mr. Sheridan said, it appeared to him 
an alarming thing to take such steps as 
these to prevent the public from being 
acquainted with the proceedings of the’ 
House. He really thought that the prac- 
tice of making public the substance of the 
speeches of members of parliament was a 
very useful and a very laudable practice. 
He thought the public had a right to ex- 

ect that indulgence, and he knew of no 
arm it could possibly produce. Much 
advantage had resulted from it already, 
and the practice had continued now for 
many years with little or no interruption. 
The practice of the House upon such oc- 
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casions, in enforcing only a part of the 
order, was clearly not only against the 
letter, but also against the spirit of the 
order ; the order certainly was, that strang- 
ers being found in the gallery during the pro- 
ceedings of the House, should be taken 
into the custody of the serjeant at arms. 
He therefore maintained, either that the 
whole of the order must be enforced; in 
which case every stranger must be taken 
into custody, or that the order must be 
waved altogether. 

The Speaker said, he should proceed in 
this case as he had always proceeded, and 
as his predecessors had proceeded in si- 
milar cases, which was, to order strangers 
to withdraw. It was certainly competent 
to the House to proceed to the full extent 
of the order; but he apprehended it was 
also competent for the House to proceed 
in part. only upon the order. However, 
the whole of the order must be enforced 
if the House should be of opinion that it 
ought to be done—[ Here there was a cry 
of «No, no!” and “ Withdraw, with- 
draw !’’} 

The Hon. George Walpole contended, 
that the people had a constitutional 
cen to be informed of the geile 
of the House; but as the hon. mover 
remained inflexible, he should vote for the 
whole of the order being enforced. 

The cry of “ Withdraw, withdraw !” 
now became more loud; and in a few mi- 
nutes the gallery was cleared. 

Lord George Cavendish then rose, and, 
after a short and emphatic speech, moved 
the following Resolutions: 

1. “* That, whenever this House is 
called upon to vote supplies of men or 
money, to be provided by levies and taxes 
on our constituents, it is our right and 
duty to watch over and control the pur- 
poses to which they are to be applied. 

2. “ That this House is ready to make 
every exertion in its power, to enable his 
majesty to repress and subdue all insur- 
rections and rebellion against his lawful 
authority; trusting that his majesty will 
temper acts of necessary severity with 
mercy, and never lose sight of that equit- 
able and protecting policy which, by the 
redress of all real grievances, may secure 
to him the loyalty, confidence, and affec- 
tion of his people. 

3. “ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that although at all times we shall 
be ready, by all just means, to maintain 
the unity of the British empire, and our 
connexion with Ireland ag an integral part 


cd 
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- of that empire; yet we never can believe 
that it is his majesty’s wish to support or 


countenance the principle of permanently 


governing that country as a conquered 
and hostile country—a principle no less 
contrary to the fundamental maxims of 


universal justice, than to the mutual in- 


terests of the two kingdoms. 
4. “ That, in the opinion of this House, 


it-is the duty: of his majesty’s ministers to: 


advise his majesty, that he would be gra- 


ciously pleased to repeat the recommen- 


dation he made through the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland to the legislature of that 
kingdom in 1793, ‘seriously to consider 
‘ the situation of the Irish Catholics, and 
‘to consider it with liberality, for the 
‘ purpose of strengthening and cementing 
‘a general union of sentiment among all 
‘ the classes and descriptions of his ma- 
‘ jesty’s subjects in support of the esta- 
‘ blished constitution.’ 

5. * That it is the opinion of this House, 
that such persons as have uniformly, and 
on all occasions, expressed their disappro- 
bation of measures of concession and con- 
ciliation, and under whose administration 
his majesty’s kingdom of Ireland has been 
reduced to a situation so imminently dan- 
gerous to the general interests, happiness, 
and power of the whole empire, cannot be 
effectual channels of his majesty’s royal 
grace and beneficent intentions towards 
their fellow subjects.” 

The first resolution being put, lord 
John Russell seconded the motion. Mr. 
Canning, in a speech of more than an hour, 
opposed the motion, and concluded with 
moving the orders of the day. Mr. St. 
John followed Mr. Canning, and urged 
the necessity of adopting the system re- 
commended by the noblemover. Mr. H. 
Addington opposed the resolutions. Dr. 
Laurence enforced the necessity of adopt- 
ing them. Mr. Fox made a long and 
able speech, in which he gave notice of a 
motion, if the series of resolutions opened 
by his noble friends should be negatived. 
Mr. Dundas followed Mr. Fox. Mr. 
William Grant and Mr, Serjeant Adair 
spoke against the resolutions. Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Sheridan in support of them. The 
question being put, ** That the other orders 
of the day be pow read,” the House di- 
vided : 

A Tellers. 
Mr. Grant - - = 
Yeas } circ. W.R. Boughton Tt 212 
Lord G. A. H. Cavendish 
NOFS 9 Lond Jolamsasell < «$2 
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Lord G. Cavendish’s: motion was con- 


sequently lost. 


List of the Minority. 
Aubrey, sir John Lemon, sir Wm. 
Barclay, G. oyd, J. M. 
Baring, sir F. Milford, lord 
Beauclerk, C. G. Milner, sir W. 
Biddulph, R. Nicholls, J. 
Bird, W. W. North, Dudley 
Buuverie, hon. E. Northey, W. 
Brogden, J. Peirse, H. 
Burch, J. R. Plumer, W. 
Burdett, sir F. Porter, Geo. 
Byng, G Pulteney, sir W. 
Coke, T. W Rawdon, hon. George 
Coke, E. Richardson, J. 
Colquhoun, W. Robson, R. B. 
Combe, alderman Russell, lord W. 
Courtenay, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Damer, hon. L. Spencer, lord R. 
Denison, W. J. St. John, hon. St. A. 
Fitzpatrick, general § Tarleton, general 
Fletcher, sir H. Taylor, M. A. 
Fox, hon. C. J. Taylor, W. 
Greene, J. Thompson, T. 
Grey, C. Tierney, G. 
Hare, J. Townshend, lord’J. 
Hawkins, sir C. Tufton, hon. H. 
Hobhouse, B. Tufton, hon. J. 
Howard, H.. Vyner, R. 
Hussey, W. Walpole, hon. G. 
Jeffreys, N. Walwyn, J. 
J kil. J. Western, C. C. 
Jervoise, J: C. Whitbread, S. 
Jones, Thos. TELLERS. 
King, sir J. Dashwood Cavendish, lord G. 
Laurence, Dr. Russell, lord J. 


Lemon, J. 


Mr. Fox then moved the Resolution 
which he had announced in the course of 
his former speech; viz. ‘‘ That this House, 
understanding it to be matter of public 
notoriety, that the system of coercion has 
been enforced in Ireland, with a rigour 
shocking to humanity, and particularly 
that scourges and other tortures have 
been employed for the purpose of extort- 
ing confession, a practice justly held in 
abhorrence in every civilized part of the 
world, is of opinion that an immediate 
stop should be put to practices so dis- 
graceful to the British name.” 

The motion was supported by Mr. She- 
ridan and Mr. G. Walpole ; and opposed 
by Mr. Douglas, and by Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, who moved, that the House do 
now adjourn. The question being put, 
‘‘ That the House do now adjourn,” the: 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


The Lord Sheffield - - 
YEAS 5 Me. Douglas - - - % 204 
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Wie Mr. St.John - - - a: 62 


(Mr. George Walpole- - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The House accordingly adjourned at half 
past four in the morning. 


Motions in the Lords for a Change of 
System in Ireland.] June 27. The 
standing order for the exclusion of strang- 
ers was again enforced. After which, the 
Earl of Bessborough moved, 

‘«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to state to his majesty the 
humble advice and request of this House, 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
take into his royal consideration the cala- 
mitous state of his kingdom of Ireland; 
and that when, under the blessings of 
Divine Providence, the rebellion now 
existing in that kingdom shall have been 
suppressed, such a system of conciliation 
-may be adopted as may tend most effec- 
tually and most speedily to restore to that 
afflicted country the blewings of peace 
-and good government: and also to implore 
his majesty, in the administration of the 
affairs of Ireland, to employ such persons 
as may possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and ensure to them the permanence 
of a just and lenient system of govern- 
ment.” 

After a debate of some length, the 
House divided: Contents, 18; Proxies, 3 
—21. Not Contents, 34; Proxies, 17— 


61. 

The Duke of Bedford then moved the 
following Resolution : 

‘«¢ That this House, understanding it to 
-be a matter of public notoriety, that the 
system of coercion has been enforced in 
Ireland with a rigour shocking to humani- 
ty and particularly that scourges and 
other tortures have been employed for the 
-purpose of extorting confessions; a prac- 
tice justly held in abhorrence in every ci- 
vilized part of the world; and ‘that 
‘ houses and buildings have been set fire 
‘to; a mode of punishment that can lead 
: rent a the most pernicious consequences, 
‘and that seldom or never falls on the 
: uilty, but, on the contrary, on the land- 
‘ lord, or the wife and children of the cri- 
‘minals ; who, however iniquitous the 
* husband or father, ought always to be 
‘spared and protected;’ is of opinion, 
that an immediate stop should be put to 
practices so disgraceful to the British 
name ; and that our best hopes of restoring 
‘tranquillity to Ireland, must arise from a 
‘ohange of system, -as far as depends on 
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the executive government, together with 
a removal from their stations of those 
pero by whose advice those atrocities 

ave been perpetrated, and with regard to 
whom the afflicted people of Ireland can 
feel no sentiments but those of resentment 
and terror.” 

After a long debate, in which lord Hol- 
land and other noblemen supported the 
motion, and lords Grenville, Spencer, and 
the bishop of Rochester, opposed it, the 
House divided: Contents, 17; Proxies, 3 
—20. Not Contents, 44; Proxies, 19 
—63. 


Protest on the Rejectton on the Duke of 
Bedford’s Motton for a Change of System 
tn Ireland.] The following Protests were 
entered upon the Journals: 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

1. ‘“* Because I was shocked that an 
address to the king, upon so awful a sub- 
ject as the present state of Ireland, should 

ave been rejected, without one single 
syllable being said by the king’s ministers 
upon the subject. 

2. * Because, I look back with pride 
to that law which our ancestors obtained, 
which says, ‘ No free man shall be taken, 
‘ or imprisoned, or disseized of his freehold 
‘ or liberties, or free customs, or be out- 
* lawed, or exiled, or any otherwise de- 
‘stroyed. Nor will we not pass upon him, 
‘nor condemn him, but by lawful judg- 
‘ment of his peers, or by the law of the 
‘land. We willsell to no man. We will 
‘ not deny or defer to any man either jus- 
‘tice or right.” And because I agree 
with the commentary of that great lawyer 
sir Edward Coke upon this chapter of 
Magna Charta, wherein he says, ‘ No man 
‘destroyed;’ that is fore-judged of life or 
limb, disherited, or put to torture or death. 
And because I think that to flog, picket, 
and half hang any ourfellow subjects, in or- 
der to extort confession, Is, ‘ a putting to 
‘ torture,’ and therefore, not only outrage- 
ous to humanity, but directly against 
Magna Charta, the great corner stone of 
our laws and liberties. And whoever 
have dared to put to torture any of our 
fellow subjects in Ireland, or elsewhere, 
have violated the great charter, have be- 
trayed their country, and ought speedily 
to be brought to condign punishment, for 
these their treasonable practices. And 
whoever have dared openly and publicly 
to justify torture, upon the ground of po- 
licy, deserve the same execrations from 
their countrymen as have been usually 
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given to the cruellest inquisitors of Rome. 

8. ‘* Because, whenever our brethren 
and fellow subjects in Ireland or else- 
where, are flogged, picketed, half-hanged, 
and otherwise tortured, in order to extort 
confession, I hold it to be the bounden 
duty of every man, in his different station, 
to use all the Jegal means in his power to 
declare his abhorrence of such diabolical 
aod tyrannical measures. 

4. ‘*¢ Because I hold, that when an 
Irishman is tortured,:.an Englishman is 
tortured; for the same men, who, in vio- 
lation of the laws of their country, and of 
every dictate of humanity, dare to put 
Irishmen to torture, will not hesitate, 
when they think it expedient, to put 
Englishmen to torture also. 

5. ** Because it is a mortal truth that 
cannot be denied, that if men have been 
driven, by flogging and by tortures, con- 
trary to all law and reason, into open 
resistance, the guilt and consequences of 
that resistance are imputable to those who 

flog and torture contrary to all law and 
reason, and not to those who are thereby 
driven to resistance. 

6. “ Because to flog and torture men 
in open resistance, for the sake of employ- 
ing a power in the hands of those who flog 
and torture, to crush that resistance, and 
thereby to make themselves more secure, 
ig not only a refinement of cruelty, against 
which Jaw, reason, justice, humanity, and 
mature, cry aloud; but which the experi- 
ence of all times teaches us will never an- 
swer. 

7. ** Because the history of the world 
tells us, that it is no small matter which 
provokes a people to throw off their alle- 
giance, and that when they have thrown 
off their allegiance, attention to their just 
demands, and protection in the enjoyment 
of their rights, liberties, and properties, 
are the only means by which an allegiance 
worth having can be recovered. 

8. “ Because I think the times call for 
a declaration of these principles, and that 
to act upon them is the Oniy method of 
healing the present discontents, and pre- 
venting the speedy ruin of our country. 

‘© OxroRD AND MoRTIMER.”? 
ss Dissentient, 

‘‘ Because the House having thought 
fit to reject the various motions respect- 
ing the calamitous situation of Ireland, 
which have been submitted to their con- 
sideration, in the first instance for inquiry 
-—in the second for lenity and conciliation 
—and in the last for putting an immediate 
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stop at least to the rigoraus proceedings 
of the army in Ireland, where, under the 
name of a system of coercion we have 
reason to fear that atrocious cruelties have 
been practised, we think it our duty to 
record the nature of the evidence on which 
we have proceeded, and on which our 
conviction of the truth of the facts is 
founded, and on that evidence to appeal 
in our own justification to our country, to 
the world, and to posterity. We aftirm, 
that the facts are undisputed, that the 
evidence of them is irresistible, and that 
the effects produced by this barbarous 
system, convict the authors and advisers 
of such a total want of wisdom, even fer 
their own pretended purposes, as can only 
be exceeded by the shocking cruelty of 
the principles avowed, and of the prac- 
tice recommended by them. We shall 
state some of the documents we refer te, 
in the order of time in which they have 
appeared, in order to show that this system 
of coercion has vot been hastily resorted 
to on the spur of an instant necessity, but 
that it was deliberately resolved on long 
before it could be justified or palliated by 
any of the pretences or causes which have 
since been assigned in defence of it. 
© Dublin Castle March 3, 1797. 

‘ His excellency further authorizes you 
‘to employ force against any persons as- 
‘“sembled in arms, not legally authorized 
‘so to be, and to disperse all tumul- 
‘tuous assemblies of persons, though 
‘they may not be in arms, without 
‘waiting for the sanction and assistance 
‘ of the civil authority, if in your opinion 
‘ the peace of the realm and the safety of 
‘his majesty’s faithful subjects may be 
* endangered by waiting for such autho- 
‘rity —(Signed) THomMAS PELHAM.’ 

‘“©On the 26th of February, 1798, sir 
Ralph Abercromby declared in public 
orders that ‘the very disgraceful fre- 
‘quency of courts martial, and the many 
‘complaints of irregularities in the con- 
‘ duct of the troops in that kingdom, had 
‘too unfortunately proved the army to be 
‘in a state of licentiousness, which must 
‘render it formidable to every one but 
‘the enemy.’ 

‘¢ On the 18th of April, 1798, the fol 
lowing order was issued by major-general 
Duff:—* The commander in chief gives 
‘this public notice, that the lord heute- 
‘nant and council have issued orders to 
‘him to quarter troops, to press horses 
‘and carriages, to demand forage and 
‘ provisions, and to hold courts martial 
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¢ for the trial of offences of al] descriptions, 
‘civil and military, with the power of 
‘confirming and carrying into execution 
¢ the sentences of all such courts martial, 
¢and to issue proclamations. The com- 
¢mander in chief calls on the general 
¢ officers to procure of the magistrates the 
« best accounts they can give of the num- 
‘ber of arms taken from the yeomanry 
¢ and the well affected, of arms that have 
‘been concealed, and of pikes, that have 
‘been made, which are to be recovered 
«and taken possession of by the military. 
¢ They are also to communicate to the 
¢ people through the priests, and by one 
‘or two men selected from each town- 
¢ Jand, the purport of the following notice: 
¢ That the order, if complied with, will be 
¢asign of their general repentance; and 
‘not only forgiveness will follow, but 
¢ protection. That they must be sensible 
¢ that it is infinitely better for them to 
¢ remain at home, quietly minding their 
¢ own affairs, than committing acts which 
¢ must bring on the ruin of themselves and 
‘ of their families.—As it will be impos- 
‘sible, in some degree, to prevent the 
‘innocent from suffering with the guilty, 
‘the innocent have means of redress by 
‘informing against those who have en- 
‘gaged in unlawful associations, and of 
‘robbing houses of arms and money. 
‘The people must be very ignorant not 
‘to know that, notwithstanding the fair 
¢ promises of the French, that they have 
‘ first deccived, and then plundered every 
* country into which they have come. 
¢ And they are therefore forewarned, that 
¢ in case of invasion from the French, if 
‘they should attempt to join the enemy, 
© or communicate with him, or join in any 
§ insurrection, they will be immediately 
* put to death, and their houses and pro- 
‘perties destroyed. The general officers 
‘call to the people to know why they 
*should be Jess attached to the govern- 
‘ment now, than they were a year ago, 
‘when they showed so much loyalty in 
‘ assisting his majesty’s troops to oppose 
‘the landing of the French? Is it nat 
‘because they have been seduced b 
‘wieked men? Why should they think 
‘themselves bound by oaths into which 
‘they have been seduced or terrified? 
* The people are requested. to bring in 
‘their arms to the magistrates or com- 
“manding officers in the neighbourhood, 
¢ who have directions to receive them, and 
‘no questions will be asked. 

‘ (Signed) Jamzs Durr, Maj. Gen.’ 

[VOL. XXXII. J 
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‘¢ On the 7th of May, 1798, the follow- 


ing orders were issued by _lieutenant- 
general sir James Steward: ‘ Whereas it 
‘has been represented to lieutenant-ge- 
‘neral sir James Steward, that ia some 
‘parts of the country where it has been 
‘necessary to station troops at free quar- 
‘ters for the rcstoration of public tran- 
‘quillity, that general subscriptions of 
‘money have been entered into by the 
‘inhabitants to purchase provisions for 
‘ the troops, by which means the end pro- 
‘posed, of making the burthen fall as 
‘much as possible on the guilty, is en- 
‘tirely defeated, by making. it fall in a 
‘light proportion on the whole, and 
‘ thereby easing and protecting the guilty. 
‘It has been thought proper to direct, 
‘that wherever that practice has been 
‘adopted, or shall be attempted, the 
‘general officers, commanding divisions 
‘of the southern district, shall imme. 
‘ diately double, treble, or quadruple the 
‘number of soldiers so stationed, and 
‘ shall send out regular foraging parties to 
‘ provide provisions for the troops, in the 
‘ quantities mentioned in the former no- 
‘ tice, bearing date the 27th day of April, 
‘1798; and that they shall move them 
‘from station through the district or 
‘barony, until all arms are surrendered, 
‘and tranquillity be perfectly restored, 
‘and until it is reported to the general 
‘ officers, by the gentlemen holding land- 
‘ed property, and those who are eme- 


s ear in collecting the public revenues 


‘and tithes, that all rents, taxes, and 
‘ tithes are completely paid up.— Adjutant 
‘ General's Office, Cork, May 7th, 1798.’ 

On the llth of June, 1798, major- 
general Nugent, after holding out certaia 
offers and terms to the insurgents, pro- 
ceeds to declare, ‘ That, should the above 
* injunctions not be complied with within 
¢ the time specified, major-general Nugent 
‘will proceed to set fire to and totally 
‘destroy the towns of Killinchy, Killi- 
‘leagh, Ballynahinch, Sallitficld, and 
‘every cottage and farm-house in the 
‘vicinity of those places, carry off the 
‘stock and cattle, and put every one to 
‘the sword who may be found in arms. 
“It particularly behoves all the well- 
‘ affected persons, who are now with the 
‘rebels, from constraint, and who it is 
‘ known form a considerable part of their 
‘numbers, to exert themselves in having 
‘these terms complied with, as it isthe 
‘ only opportunity there will be of rescu- 
‘ing themselves and properties from the 
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‘indiscriminate vengeance of an army 
‘ necessarily let loose upon them.” 

«¢ But finally, the document which ap- 
pears to us the most important of all, and 
to which we earnestly invite and press the 
attention of the House is, a public order 
issued about the middle of the present 
month of June, 1798, in the following 
words: ‘ Major-general Morrison requests 
* that officers commanding corps will give 
“the strictest orders to prevent setting 
“fire to houses or buildings of any kind, a 
‘mode of punishment that can lead only 
‘to the most pernicious consequences, 
‘and that seldom or never falls on the 
¢ guilty, but on the contrary, on the land- 
¢ Jord, the wife and children of the crimi- 
‘nals, who, however iniquitous the hus- 
‘band or father, ought always to be 
* spared and protected. And he has like- 
‘wise received orders from lieutenant- 
* general Lake, that free quarters are no 
‘longer to be permitted, neither are 
‘ foraging parties to be allowed to go out, 
* unless under the care of an officer, who 
‘is to be responsible for every act, in 
‘order that the friends of government, 
‘the helpless and infirm, may not be in- 
© volved in one indiscriminate mass of 
‘destruction with the rebellious and ill- 
‘ disposed.’ 

‘¢ The prohibition contained in this 
order, wise and humane as it is, is equi- 
valent to a history of all the horrible 
transactions it alludes to, and establishes 
the truth of them by evidence, which can- 
not be disputed or suspected, and also 
confirms in the strongest terms, and on 
the irresistible proof derived from prac- 
tice and experience, that such a mode of 
punishment ‘ seldom or never falls on the 
* guilty, but on women and children, who 
* ought always to be spared and protected,’ 
and that its principle, if not only opera- 
tion and effect, is ‘ to involve the friends 
‘of government, the helpless and the in- 
‘firm, in one indiscriminate mass of de- 
‘struction with the rebellious and ill- 
‘ disposed.’ 

(Signed) Beprorp, 
WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, 
Ponsonby, 
HoLianp, 
ALBEMARLE, 
KING, 
THANET.” 


The Speaker's Speech to the King at the 
Close of the Session.] June 29. The King 
came this day to the House of Peers. 


‘bills which I have in my 
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His Majesty being seated on the threne, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
addressed his Majesty as follows : 
<‘ Most gracious Sovereign ; | 
“¢ Your faithful Commons humbly at- 
tend your pa ia with the bills which 
close the supply for the public service of 
the year. In providing for the effectual 
prosecution of the contest in which this 
country is engaged, your Commons ‘have 
been actuated by the conviction that no 
alternative remained ; and that it was only 
from the extraordinary efforts which the 
crisis demanded, that the means could bé 
derived of maintaining the honour of your 
majesty’s crown, and the security and in- 
dependence of the British empire. Con- 
siderations of temporary convenience have 
accordingly given way to the urgent duty 
of combining the attention, so peculiarly 
important at this time, to the support and 
stability of public credit, with a determi- 
nation to make an ample provision for the 
several branches of the public service. 
To these objects the deliberations of your 
Commons have been diligently applied; 
and they have observed, with pride and 
satisfaction, that the Gaeseanied sacri- 
fices, which the state of public affairs ap- 
‘pean to them indispensably ta require, 
ave been accompanied by such demon- 
strations of loyalty and zeal, from all 
classes of their fellow subjects, by volun- 
tary exertions of every description, to 
such an amount and extent, as to afford 
the best comment on the hopes, and the 
most decisive answer to the misrepresenta- 
tions upon which the enemy must have 
founded the vain and presumptuous pro- 
ject of destroying the commercial prospe- 
rity, the maritime greatness, and liberties 
of these kingdoms.— Your Commons, Sire, 
are gratified by the persuasion that their 
proceedings have been in all respects 
strictly conformable to the interests and 
the sentiments of a free gnd intelligent 
people, who consider no effarts too great 
which may be necessary to frustrate the 
designs, and repel the attempts of the 
enemy; and to preserve that constitution 
which they know to be the guardian of 
all that is most dear and valuable to them- 
selves, and the best inheritance that can 
be transmitted to their descendants. ‘The 
hand are seve- 
rally intituled, &c. &c.” He then pre- 
sented the said bills, to which he request- 
ed his majesty's royal assent. 


The. King’s Speech at the Close of the 


» 
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Session.] After the royal assent had been 
given to the said bills, his Majesty made 
the following Speech ta both Houses : 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ By the measures adopted during the 
present session, the have amply fulfilled 
the solemn and unanimous assurances 
which I received from you at its com- 


mencement. The example of your firm- | 


ness and constancy has been applauded 
and followed by my subjects in every rank 
and condition of life. <A spirit of volun- 
tary and ardent exertion, diffused through 
every part of the kingdom, has strengthen- 
ed and confirmed our internal security ; 
the same sentiments have continued to 
animate my troops of every description ; 
and my fleets have met the menaces of in- 
vasion, by blocking up our enemies in all 
their principal ports. 

‘¢ Gentlemen ofthe HouseofCommons; 

«« The extensive and equitable scheme 
of contribution, by which so large a pro- 
portion of our expenses will be defrayed 
within the year, has defeated the expecta- 
tions of those who had vainly hoped to 
exhaust our means, and to destroy our 
public credit. You have been enabled to 
avail yourselves of farther resources from 
& commerce increased in extent and vi- 
gour, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
war, and have had the singular satisfaction 
of deriving, at the same moment, large 
additional aid from individual exertions of 
uncxampled zeal, liberality, and patriotism. 

“‘ The provision which has been made 
for the redemption of the land tax has also 
established a system which, in its pro- 
gressive operation, may produce the hap- 
piest consequences, by the increase of 
our resources, the diminution of our debt, 
and the support of public credit. 

«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ The designs of the disaffected, car- 
ried on in concert with our inveterate 
enemies, have becn unremittingly pursued, 
but have been happily and eftectually 
counteracted in this kingdom by the ge- 
neral zeal and loyalty of my subjects. 

‘Tn Ireland they have broken out into 
the most criminal acts of open rebellion. 
Every effort has been employed on m 
part to subdue this dangerous spirit, whic 
is equally hostile to the interests and 
safety of every part of the British empire. 
I cannot too strongly commend the un- 
shaken fidelity and valour of my regular, 
fencible, aad: militia troops in Ireland, 
and that determined spirit with which my 
yeomanry and volunteer forces of that 
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kingdam have stood forward in defence of 
the lives and properties of their fellow 
subjects, and in support of the lawful go- 
vernment. 

‘«< The striking and honourable proof of 
alacrity and public spirit, which so many 
of my fencible and militia regiments in 
this kingdom have manifested on this oc- 
casion, has already received the fullest 
testimony of the approbation of parliament. 

«< This conduct, personally so honour- 
ableto the individuals, affords the strongest 
pledge both of the military ardor which 
actuates this valuable part of our national 
defence, and of their aifectionate concern 
for the safety and happiness of Ireland, 


/which are essentially connected with the 
| general interests of the British empire. 


‘¢ With the advantage of this support, 
and after the distinguished and important 
success which has recently attended the 
operations of my arms against the princi- 

al force of the rebels, I trust the time 
is fast approaching, when those now se- 
duced from their allegiance will be brought 
to a just sense of the guilt they have in- 
curred, and will entitle themselves to for- 

iveness, and to that protection which it 
is my constant wish to afford to every 
class and condition of my subjects who 
manifest their desireto pay a due obedience 
to the laws. 

‘«¢ This temporary interruption of tran- 
quillity, and all its attendant calamitics, 
must be attributed to those pernicious 
principles which have been industriously 
propagated in that country, and which, 
wherever they have prevailed, have never 
failed to produce the most disastrous ef- 
fects. 

« With such warnings before us, sen- 
sible of the danger which we are called 
upon to repel, and of the blessings we 
have to preserve, Jet us continue firmly 
united in a determined resistance to the de- 
signs of our enemies, and in the defence of 
that constitution which had been found, by 
experience, to ensure to us, in so eminent 


_{ adegree, public liberty, national strength, 


and the security and comfort of all classes 
of the community. 

‘¢ It is only by perseverance in this line 
of conduct that we can hope, under the 
continuance of that Divine protection 
which we have so abundantly experienced, 
to conduct this arduous contest to a happy 
issue; and to maintain, undiminished, 
the security, honour, and lasting prospe- 
rity, of the country.” 

he lord chancellor then, by his mas 
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jesty’s command, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 8th of August. It was after- 
wards farther prorogued to the 20th of 
November. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Sese 
ston.] November 20. His Majesty opened 
the Session with the following Speech to 
both Houses : | 

«¢ My Lards and Gentlemen; 

‘The events which have taken place in 
the course of the present year, and the 
signal success, which, by the blessing of 
Providence, has attended my arms, have 
been productive of the happiest conse- 

uences, and have essentially promoted 
the prosperity and glory of our country. 

*¢ The unexampled series of our naval 
triumphs has received fresh splendor 
from the memorable and decisive action, 
in which a detachment of my fleet, under 
the command of rear admiral lord Nelson, 
attacked, and almost ‘totally destroyed, a 
superior force of the enemy, strengthened 
by every advantage of situation. By this 
great and brilliant victory, an enterprise, 
of which the injustice, perfidy, and extra- 
vagance, had fixed the attention of the 
world, and was peculiarly directed against 
some of the most valuable interests of the 
British empire, has, in the first instance 
. been turned to the confusion of its au- 
thors: and the blow thus given to the 
power and influence of France has afforded 
an opening, which, if improved by suit- 
able exertions on the part of other powers, 
may lead to the general deliverance of 
Europe. 

‘©The wisdom and magnanimity dis- 
played at this conjuncture by the emperor 
of Russia, and the decision and vigour of 
the Ottoman Porte, have shown that those 
powers are impressed with a just sense of 
the present crisis: and thcir example, 
joined to the disposition manifested almost 
universally in the different countries 
struggling under the yoke of France, must 
be a powerful encouragement to other 
states to adopt that vigorous line of con- 
duct, which experience has proved to 
be alone consistent with security or ho- 
nour. 3 
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“ The extent of our preparations at 
home, and the demonstrations of zeal and 
spirit among all ranks of my subjects, 
have deterred the enemy from attempting 
to execute their vain threat of invading 
the coasts of this kingdom. 

‘In Ireland the rebellion which they 
had instigated has been curbed and re- 
pressed; the troops which they landed 
for its support have been compelled to 
surrender; and the armaments since des- 
tined for the same purpose have, by 
the vigilance and activity of my squa- 
drons, been captured or dispersed. 

‘© The views and principles of those, 
who, in concert with our _ inveterate 
enemy, have long planned the subversion 
of our constitution, have been fully de- 
tected and exposed, and their treasons 
made manifest to the world. Those whom 
they had misled or seduced must now be 
awakened to their duty: and a just sense 
of the miseries and horrors which these 
traitorous designs' have produced must 
impress on the minds of all my faithful 
subjects the necessity of continuing to 
repel with firmness every attack on the 
laws and established government of their 
country. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 


** Under the unavoidable pressure of 
protracted war, it is a great satisfaction to 
me to observe, that the produce of the 
public revenue has proved fully adequate 
to the increase of our permanent expen- 
diture; that the national credit has been 
maintained and improved; and that the 
commerce and industry of my subjects 
have continued to increase and flourish in 
a degree hitherto unknown. | 

‘¢ The situation in which we are placed, 
unhappily renders the continuance of 
heavy expenses indispensable for the pub- 
lic safety. But the state of our resources, 
and the good sense and public spirit 
which prevail through every part of my 
kingdom, will, I trust, enable you to pro- 
vide the necessary supplies, without es- 
sential inconvenience to my people, and 
with as little addition as possible to the 
permanent burthens of the state. The 
progress made towards such a system, by 
the measures adopted in the last session, 
and the aid given to public credit by the 

lan for the redemption of the land tax, 
ee been attended with the most benefi- 
cial effects, which vou will, I am persuaded, 
omit no opportunity to confirm and im- 
prove. 
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«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

«I rely with confidence on the conti- 
nuance of your exertions to enable me ul- 
timately to conduct the great contest in 
which we are engaged to a safe and ho- 
nourable conclusion. 

«< We have surmounted many and great 
difficulties. Our perseverance in a just 
cause has been rewarded with distin- 
guished success; and our present situa- 
tion, compared with that of other coun- 
tries, sufficiently proves how much, ina 
period of general danger and calamity, the 
security and happiness of the British na- 
tion have depended (under the blessing 
of Providence) on its own constancy, its 
energy, and its virtue.” 


' Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.] His Majesty and the House 
of Commons having retired, the Speech 
was read by the lord chancellor, and also 
by the clerk at the table. After which, 
The Earl of Darnley said :—My Lords, 
Y should rise with peculiar idiffidence if I 
were not well assured that every senti- 
ment that can be expressed, however de- 
ficient in energy and force, must neces- 
sarily accord with the feelings of every 
man who hears me. For who is there 
among any description of his majesty’s 
subjects, who does not feel that this Is in- 
deed a proud day for his country ? Under 
these impressions, I shall proceed with 
much satisfaction to a consideration of 
the different topics of his majesty’s speech, 
on which the address I shall have the ho- 
nour to move will be founded. I donot feel 
it necessary in this place to dwell long on 
the seneral subject contained in the open- 
ing of the speech; persuaded, as I am, 
that every man must agree cordially with 
his majesty that the successes of his arms 
have materially conduced to the prosperity 
and glory of our country: I shall there- 
fore pass on rapidly to that great event 
which demands our warmest congratula- 
tions,—the splendid victory obtained b 
the fleet under the command of lord Nel- 
son at the Nile. This event is so emi- 
nently brilliant and decisive in its execu- 
tion, and so important in its consequences, 
that I should do as little justice to the 
feelings of the House as to my own, if I 
forbore to bestow on it my full, though 
inadequate tribute of admiration and ap- 
plause. The other naval triumphs which 
have distinguished the present war, unri- 
valled as they have been in the history of 
this or any other nation, are yet, in some 
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points, peculiar to this great achievement, 
eclipsed by its superior lustre, while, in 
another point of view, it may be said to 
have added additional splendor to them 
by filling up the little that was wanting to 
complete the measure of our naval fame. 
For in this instance, at least, no superio- 
rity of seamanship or manceuvering on our 
part, no want of every possible advantage 
of force and preparation against attack on 
the part of the enemy, can be alleged by 
them as a palliation of the most complete 
and signal overthrow that any description 
of force has ever received by sea or land. 
It has proved, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that to such officers and to such 
men, nothing is impossible. In short, m 

lords, the exploits performed by the Bri- 
tish fleet on the Ist of August, are un- 
paralleled in the history of any age or 
country. When has the destruction of 
the enemy been so total and complete? 
When have courage, conduct, piety, and 
modesty been so strikingly displayed in 
the leader; subordination, unanimity, and 
intrepidity, in those he led to glory ? 
When, finally, have so many important 
consequences resulted from any one 
event? This last consideration would na- | 
turally lead me to another part of my . 
subject, if I could dismiss the glorious 
topic of the British navy, without calling 
your lordships attention to other victories 
which have been gained by his majesty’s 
fleets since last we met in this place, and 
which, though lost in some degree in the 
superior resplendency of the memorable 
Ist of August, are yet highly important 
in themselves, and honourable to those 
who shared in them. For no one who 
considers the alarming state of Ireland 
will fail to estimate very highly the ser- 
vices rendered by sir J. B. Warren, and 
the other officers and men who contri- 
buted to the destruction of the second 
armament destined for that country.— 
I come now to consider the consequences 
which have resulted from the glorious 
victory of the Ist of August. ‘The insane 
and atrocious enterprise of our enemies 
has received such a check as neither the 
abilities of Buonaparté, nor the enthu- 
siasm and desperation of his army will 
easily overcome. Cut off from all sup- 
plies by sea, and in a country justly irri- 
tated by every feeling of indignation and 
resentment that can actuate the mind of 
man, we may fairly presume he can never 
succeed in his avowed object of injuring 
us in our valuable Eastcrn possessions. 
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But, my lords, allow me farther to ob- 
serve, as I think I may without presump- 
tion, that the just vengeance of Heaven so 
long suspended, appears at last to have 
overtaken these destroyers of the human 
race. A great and terrible voice appears 
at last to have proclaimed to them that 
the sacrilegious profanation of every di- 
vine, and the unprincipled contempt of 
every human law, however they may 
prosper for a time, ensure in the end the 
punishment they deserve. Yes, my lords, 
the curses, “loud,” not deep, of those who 
live under the rod of the Directorial power, 
the groans of Switzerland, the tears of so 
many widows and orphans, have not been 
heard in vain. Already the torpid spirit 
of Europe begins to revive. We have 
taught them that the “ great nation’’ is 
not invincible; and that by resistance to 
its power the world may yet be saved. 
Already the emperor of Russia begins to 
wield the mighty force of his immense ter- 
ritory, and joined with his former enemies 
by a common sense of danger, is preparing 
to avenge their unprovoked and unprin- 
cipled aggression: while the Ottoman 
Porte, the old and firm ally of France, is 
justly become her most implacable enemy. 
Already the king of Naples, under the 
protection of the British arms, refuses to 
submit any longer to degradation and in- 
sult, and ventures to set the oppressors 
of Italy at defiance; while the inferior 
states appear to gain courage by his 
illustrious example, and their confidence 
in the same support. Let us also hope 
at least, that the favourable symptoms 
which have manifested themselves in 
other quarters will lead to a resumption 
of that energy and spirit which alone can 
save Europe, and civil society itself, from 
the unrelenting grasp of that monster, 
which has so long been suftered with im- 
sags to devour every thing around it. 

ut the mist is at last dispelled by our 
persevering exertions, and by the triumphs 
of the British arms. From our own expe- 
rience, we have seen what may be effected 
by braving, instead of yielding to the 
storm: for when our minister was obliged 
to return from Lisle, after having ex- 
hausted every means of concession short 
of humiliation, and it became evident that 
our enemies seriously entertained the vain 
hope of reducing us to the miserable state 
into which so many of the nations of 
Europe had fallen—when they openly 
manifested their intention of pouring 
their victorious legions on the British 
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shores, their vain menaces only served 
to rouse the dormant spirit of the nation, 
and all ranks of men flocked to the stan- 
dard of their country, by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a great nation in arms, and 
despairing of success, they turned their 
thoughts to other quarters ; and while the 
main body of the army of England are 
making an attack on the defenceless 
Egyptians, detachments are sent to Ire- 
land, which country they had unfortu- 
nately too well prepared for their recep- 
tion, by those arts which they have so 
successfully practised in other parts of the 
world. But here even, where their pros- 
pects of success appeared most fair, they 
have been completely baffled, and their 
forces captured, dispersed, or destroyed. 
The unnatural rebellion raised and fo- 
mented them, in conjunction with 
those traitors who have been detected and 
punished, has been, ina great measure, 
suppressed, though its baneful effects still 
continue to disgrace the Irish name, and 
to hold out to the world, in hideous coe 
lours, the consequences of that terrible 
union of French principles and ignorant 
bigotry, which has taken place among that 
deluded people. The machinations of 
our domestic enemies, in conjunction 
with a foreign foe, have, however, been 
happily frustrated, and so completely 
laid open to the world, that the most in- 
ereauleus can no longer doubt their exist- 
ence. There is another part of his ma- 
jesty’s speech, which forms too interesting 
a topic to be passed over in silence. At 
the end of the 6th year of this arduous 
contest, his majesty congratulates us on 
the flourishing state of the national credit 
and commerce. At what period of his- 
tory has the commerce of any country 
been so great, so extended, so universal? 
Our inveterate enemies, by their very at- 
tempt to injure us in our valuable Eastern 
possessions, have annihilated the small re- 
mains of their almost extinguished com- 
merce, and restored to us, together with 
the undisputed command of the Mediter- 
ranean, the lucrative trade of iad and 
the Levant. When inthe midst of pro- 
found peace have such valuable fleets ever 
reached our ports? At what period has a 
vast and productive capital ever been em- 
ployed with so much judgment and advan- 
tage in agriculture, and in every species 
of internal improvements, ef which a 
country is capable? The system of finance, 
which was so happily adopted last year, 
will, J trust, be as pursued, The 
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voluntary contributions, and the plan for 
the redemption of the land tax have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation; and, to- 
gether with the other favourable circum- 
stances of our situation, have raised the 
public funds in a manner unexampled 
during the period of any former war.— 
My Lords, the people of England are 
fully sensible of the inestimable blessings 
they enjoy—they know by what means 
they have preserved them; and, un- 
awed by difficulties, will (I speak it with 
confidence) unite hand and heart with 
their king in enabling him to bring the 
great contest in which we are engaged to 
a safe and honourable conclusion. En- 
couraged by the past, they look forward 
with steady confidence to the future: 
they know, that great as their exertions 
and sacrifices have been, that still greater 
my yet be required, and are prepared to 
make them. ‘The noble earl concluded 
with moving the following Address : 

‘* We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to approach your majesty with our bumble 
thanks for your majesty’s most gracious 
speech from the throne. 

‘‘ We beg leave to offer to your ma- 
jesty our heartfelt congratulations on the 
glorious and decisive victory obtained by 
your majesty s fleet under the command 
of rear admiral lord Nelson, over an ene- 
ad superior in force, and in the advantage 
of situation ;—an achievement which has 
even added fresh splendor to the unex- 
ampled series of your majesty’s naval 
triumphs. While this memorable success 
has, in the first instance, turned out to 
the confusion of the enemy; an enterprise, 
not more distinguished by its injustice, 
perfidy, and rsa bose than by the in- 
veterate hostility of its authors against 
every British interest, we entertain a just 
hope that the blow now given to the 
power and influence of the enemy will be 
decisive in its effects:—that the opening 
thus afforded will be improved by other 
powers, to the maintenance of their own 
independence and security ; and that the 
wise and dignified example of the empcror 
of Russia and of the Ottomon Porte will 
be followed by such effectual and united 
exertions, as are alone suited to the pre- 
sent crisis, and as are best calculated to 
produce the general dciiverance of Eu- 
rope. 

“ Permit us to assure your majesty, 
that, while we feel our hearts and hopes 
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thus elated by the brilliant success which 
has crowned your majesty’s arms abroad, 
we congratulate your majesty no less sin-~ 
cerely on the uninterrupted state of secu- 
rity in which this kingdom has been pre- 
served against the vain attacks of the ene- 
my, by the extent of your majesty’s mili- 
tary preparations, and still more by the 
zeal and spirit which animate all ranks of 
your majesty’s subjects in the cause of 
their country. 

“© Nor have we seen: with less satisfac- 
tion the entire disappointment of the at- 
tempts of the enemy against your majesty's 
kingdom of ireland, the defeat and sur- 
render of the force which they had dis- 
embarked for the support of a rebellion 
instigated by themselves, and the capture 
or dispersion of the armaments destined 
for the same object: and we trust that the 
rebellion, thus cut off from foreign assist- 
ance, and curbed and repressed as it has 
been by the vigor of your majesty's coun- 
cils, and the gallantry of your troops, 
will, ere long, be finally extinguished. 

‘We are anxious tu declare to your 
majesty and to the world our abhorrence 
of the views and principles of those, who, 
in concert with our inveterate enemy, 
had planned the subversion of the consti- 
tution of their country; and we cannot 
but feel persuaded that the complete ex- 
posure of these treasons must awaken the 
deluded to a sense of their duty, and 
must impress still more strongly on the 
minds of all your majesty’s subjects, the 
necessity of supporting against every at- 
tack the laws and government of their 
country. 

‘¢ Convinced of the extent and value of 
the blessings which, under your majesty’s 
happy and paternal government, we have 
to defend, and confident in the resources 
and spirit of our country, we have en- 
countered with cheapfalness many and 
great difficulties. These, by the blessings 
of Providence on your majesty’s dignified 
firmness and perseverance in a just cause, 
have happily been surmounted. 

«« Animated by this success, encourag- 
ed by the comparative situation of our 
country, and, above all, decply impressed 
with a sense of that duty which is incum- 
bent on every individual in a period of 
general danger and calamity, we will not 
relax our exertions, but will to the ut- 
most of our power, support your majest 
in every measure which may best contri- 
bute to deliver unimpaired to posterity, 
the security, independence, and hengut of 
the British empire.” 
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. The Earl of Craven said, that nothing 
could afford more sincere pleasure, than 
the description given in his majesty’s 
speech of the present condition of this 
country. After being deserted by the 
allies, whose cause we had come forward 
to espouse, it was gratifying to see the 
noble stand that we had made, and the 
success we had obtained against the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. By our single 
exertions the navy of the French Repub- 
Jic was annihilated. Her boasted army of 
England had lost even its title, and every 
enterprise she had undertaken against us 
was completely defeated. Not only our 
coasts at home, but our most valuable 
possessions abroad, were secured ; domes- 
tic treason, aided by her means, was 
quelled, and the progress of her ambition 
abroad was checkcd, if not destroyed. He 
heartily concurred with the noble earl in 
the eulogium he had paid to the virtue 
and gallantry of our naval officers and 
seamen. He concurred also with him 
as to the advantages which would na- 
turally flow from our recent successes. 
These successes had already given spirit 
to several of the foreign powers. Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte had already de- 
clared themsclves, and he had no doubt 
but that Austria would find it her interest 
to join in the united exertion which the 
example of our government had recom- 
mended to ali Europe, and without which 
it would be vain to look either for secu- 
rity or peace. - 

The Marquis of Lansdown said:—It 
becomes us al] to join in the thanks 
which are due to our naval commanders ; 
but, my lords, after this duty is performed, 
there is another duty which will rest upon 
the king’s ministers and upon your lord- 
ships to perform; the duty of drawing 
from those victories the advantages they 
are calculated to secure. I am satisfied 
that it is of consequence, not only to the 
repose and security of Great Britain, but 
of the world, to check the progress of the 
French revolution. It is impossible to 
speak of the conduct of the French with- 
out reprobation; their course of havoc 
and devastation, their unprincipled and 
detestable tyranny, corruption and base- 
ness, must excite in every bosom that 
cherishes the principles of liberty, a steady 
resolution to check their career. But, 
my lords, it is another thing how the pro- 
gress of their atrocity is to be checked, 
IJave we the power to accomplish it by 
the means which we have taken? Have 
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we not the experience of five years to 
prove to us, that we have undertaken the 
task in a way not calculated to obtain the 
end? What likelihood is there that we 
shall be more prosperous than we have 
heretofore been? J confess I do not see 
the means of obtaining the end set forth 
in his majesty’s speech. I flattered my- 
self that I should have heard of a well- 
organized plan, going directly to the 
object, in which all the great powers of 
Europe had concurred, and in which all 
other views and purposes were to be laid 
aside. It never was denied that, if at 
length a sense of general danger should 
bring the powers of Europe to a league 
upon honest principles, they must prevail 
over the revolutionary system, and it was 
my hope that ministers had improved the 
late victory of the Niletothis great purpose ; 
and that before they came to parliament 
to announce the continuance of the war, 
they had incorporated those powers in a 
great and disinterested league, in which, 
iustead of looking to this country for sub- 
sidies, they had resumed the dignity which 
became them, and had at length resolved 
on restoring security to Europe without 
seeking in its disorders their own tempo- 
rary profit. My lords, I am disappointed 
to find none of this in the speech from 
the throne. I see nothing held out to me 
upon which 1 can repose. I hear no ac- 
count of returning wisdom or of returning 
magnanimity. Who that knows the jea- 
lousics that subsist between the great 
powcrs of Europe can flatter himself that, 
until they are done away, any system of 
co-operation can be successful inst 
France? Unless I see that a conviction 
of common danger makes them enter into 
a more generous union of effort than any 
that they have hitherto entered into, I 
shall not form any sanguine hope of ac- 
complishing the object by the means of 
continental league. We are told of the 
vigour manifested by Russia and the 
Porte. It is impossible to hear this pre- 
sented to the people of England as a 
ground of confidence and hope w:thout 
astonishment. What! a conjunction be- 
tween the Russias and the Turks? It is 
impossible to speak of so monstrous an 
idea without ridicule. Their mutual dis- 
trust and jealousy exceeds that of all 
other nations. The family upon the 
throne of the Russias have uniformly 
cherished the notion that Constantinople 
is to be a part of their inheritance. And 
what is the Ottoman Porte? Do we not 
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know that the most helpless of all the coun- 
tries nthe earthis Turkey? It isnot merely 
incapable of external operations, but even 
of domestic defence. Is it from sucha 
country that we can look for vigorous 
co-operation, or is it upon such a league 
that we can safely repose? Experience 
ought to impress on our minds a convic- 
tion of the hollow principle upon which 
combinations are formed. Fou have 
assisted the’ great powers of the conti- 
nent. One of them contracted large en- 
earners with you, and was enabled 
ough your means to make valuable 
acquisitions. I do not find that that 
power has come forward to discharge its 
obligations; therefore I say again, that 
even if a new combination should be 
made of those courts that have hitherto 
deserted the common cause the iustant 
they had obtained some miserable acqui- 
sition to themselves, we can have no 
protec’ of advantage from such a league. 
ay, my lords, if the jealousies of these 
reat powers should again be stifled for 
the moment, I should not think this all 
that was necessary to the combined move- 
ment of Europe against France. I should 
demand the concurrence and the exertion 
of the northern powers also. It is mate- 
rial that the powers of the Baltic should 
join in the confederacy ; but I see nothing 
of all this, and yet we are told that we are 
to continue the war upon the ground of 
hollow and disjointed combination, and 
that combination neither general nor dis- 
interested. Are they less sensible of their 
danger than we are? Are they less liable 
_ to feel the atrocity of the French system ? 
The security we derive from our marine, 
from our insular situation, and from public 
opinion, make us certainly more secure 
than any kingdom on the continent; and 
when we see that the foreign powers make 
use of us ony for their own ends, can we 
again entangle ourselves with such confe- 
derates? I anticipate the reply to all 
this; “ how can we make peace? After 
repeated trials it has been shown that it 
3s impossible to negociate with the French 
Directory.” Ministers know best whe- 
ther they ought to have failed. .I do not 
wish to exasperate. If they were sincere, 
I only lament that they did not take the 
course the most likely to obtain the end. 
The course that I have always recom- 
mended is that which is open and unequi- 
vocal. I would have your lordships to 
show by your conduct, that you seek no 
other object but security and peace; that 
(VOL. XXXII.J 
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you will support the government who 
shall act upon this single principle. It 
is particularly dignified to make this de- 
claration in the moment of conquest. 
Political situations are always changing. 
The French of this day, is not the French 
of last year; and therefore, however indis- 
posed they were on the last experiment, 
it is now worth the trial. I do not mean 
that you should send to offer it, but choose 
the moment of victory to make it manifest 
that you look to nothing else; and that 
you are constantly ready and prepared to 
make it. After such declaration, should 
they refuse it, our course is clear and safe. 
Let us lay aside all idle plans of conquest 
and acquisition which we cannot maintain, 
witness Corsica and St: Domingo, and let 
us only think of cheap and economical 
defence. Let us refuse our assent to all 
continental intrigues, in which it is likely 
that the French will out-manceuvre us; 
for it is clear that in all the progress of 
their system, they “have gained full as 
much by intrigue as they have by arms. 
Let us display a disinterested spirit in our 
system, and above all, mark our churacter 
by moderation. At home the crown has 
gained every thing. Opposition has dis- 
appeared —some say it is dead and buried. 

e present is a most favourable moment 
for securing the unanimity which now 
prevails. To conciliate popular opinion 
ss to be the great object. The at- 
tachment of the people is stronger and 
more valuable than a hundred parties. 
By keeping down the expenses; by in- 
troducing economy and order into every 
department of the state; by putting an 
end to the conceptions of influence; you 
can prevent the revival of party, and reap 
the true advantages of your present situa- 
tion. I shall certainly give my support 
to every vigorous measure that sori to 
put the country into a still more advanta- 
geous position. I think it right that by 
one great operation of finance you should 
keep down those irksome, petty, and un- 
productive exactions which fret and dis- 
turb men’s minds, and create an irritation 
which would again favour the views of 
faction.—We are told of strong measures 
which are in contemplation ; rumours of 
an Union with Ireland, and soforth. My 
lords, it is not the trme for me to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon that great ques- 
tion. Ihave no hesitation, however, in 
saying, that if the plan upon which we are 
in future to go on, is a plan of govern- 
ment by public opinion, it shall have my 
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countenance and support. I think that 
we are come to that point, when we must 
resume the good sense of our ancestors, 
and govern by public opinion, not by bri- 
bery, patronage, and corruption. When 
instead of looking merely to great families, 
we must look to the people; and when, 
jnstead of the grasp and range of influ- 
ence, we must trust to the economy with 
which every branch of the government is 
administered. 

Lord Romney thought the negotiation 
had been well conducted, and had pro- 
dueed the happy effect of convincing the 
people that ministers were sincere. There 
were some who constantly called the pre- 
sent an unfortunate war. It was unfortu- 
nate indeed, he said, on account of the 
expense with which it was attended ; but, 
in all other respects, this country had 
ever carried on any war that had been 
more successful than the present He au- 
gured better than the noble marquis from 
our alliance with the Turks, on whom he 
bestowed much praise, for opening their 
eyes to the errors of their conduct towards 
France. And determining to oppose the 
French with the utmost vigour. As to 
the emperor Paul, his character deserved 
praise. ‘The system of his internal policy 
was moderation. He had no doubt but a 
prince, so remarkable for virtue, would be 
faithful to his engagements. He had 
heard a rumour ihat Denmark and Sweden 
were arming, and that the other powers 
were making great preparations. He 
hoped the rumour was true. If the 
powers of Europe had made a common 
cause against the French, they would 
have long ago been successful, and the 
great nation must have given way to them. 

ith regard to conquests. St. Domingo 
and Corsica were nat the only acquisi+ 
tions we had made; witness St. Lucia, 
Martinico, and thé Cape of Good Hope. 

Lord Holland said :—I confess it ap- 
peared to me, that the noble mover and se- 
cender of the address failed to prove that 
which it was their great object to establish, 
namely, that the next combination of the 
powers ef Europe will procure us an ad+ 
vantageous peace. No man ean rejoice 


more sincerely at our late victory; but if | 


the advantage we are to gain by it, be 
merely to revive the horrors of war, J own, 
I do not see any reason for exultation. I 
confess it has appeared to me for some 
time, that thisis the disposition of ministers, 
Instead of making it the means of obtain- 
ing that which should alone be the object 
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of all war—peace. Would te God, thet 
such were the views of ministers! but the 
language of the Speech from the throne 
holds out a contrary sentiment. We hear 
indeed of the powerful effeets of a new con- 
federacy ; but what is there in our situa. 
tion, which should induce us to think that 
the confederacy abaut to be formed, 
will be more durable and efficacious, than 
those which have been tried already? All 
confederacies are liable to be diseolved 
from contrariety of interests, unavoidable 
accidents, and the natural jealousies which 
the confederates have towards each other. 
If so many victories canndt gain us peace, 
what is a new confederacy to produce ? 
With regard to the union of other powers, 
and the reliance that we ought to plece 
on thei¢ sincerity, let us recollect that we 
have not had one ally who has not der 
serted us. The late glorious victory 
ought to induce us to shew a disposition 
for peace ; for that is the truly wise use 
that should be made of the advantege we 
have gained. To show a disposition for 
peace in the hour af prosperity, is not hu- 
miliation, but magnanimity. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that the noble 
marquis had maintained, that we were, 
under the present favourable circum- 
stances, bound to come forward and offer 
to negociate: But what was the situation 
of both countries? Were the govern. 
ments equal in points of justice? Were 
they equal in point of sound policy 2? 
Were they equal-in popularity? If ct 
were not, was the present atime to crouc 
to the views of inordinate ambition? No 
It was, on the contrary, a time for inspirs 
ing unanimity and vigour, and for rescu- 
ing from oppression the countries which 
had fallen victims to the boundless ty- 
tranny of the French republic. Great 
Britain stood ina high situation, at the 
head of Europe, offering her protection to 
the states threatened by the common 
enemy. Let them then come under her 
shield, which was raised for their security. 
The noble marquis had asserted that nu 
systematic plan of co-operation could exist 
between natiens jealous of orc another. 
That Austria and Prussia were jealous of 
each other when they became perties in 
the coalition, he was ready to admit. But 
he would ask, was not the situation of 
those powers materially altered since thas 
period? Had they seen no example of 
ruia produced by rashly indulging io een- 
timents of jealousy ? They were at length 
sensible of the nccessity of pursuing with 
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united firmness measures calculated to 

remote their truc interests; and, with 
the salutary impression of past experience, 
he should have more just confidence ia 
their present alliance than in that of the 
most amicable nations in a former war. 
The very idea of entering into any nego- 
tiation at present, and of consequently 
checking the reviving spirit of Europe, 
would not only militate against the sub- 
stantial interests of the. country, but afford 
an unquestionable proof of pusillanimity 
and meanness. 

Lord Grenville said :—My lords ; If mi- 
nisters have been at all to blame, it is in 
being too forward to testify their anxiety 
for peace ; facts and documents are on re- 
cord, which will show whether the charge 
which has been urged, be.well founded. 
But surely never was there a worse Occa~ 
sion than the present for renewing these 
questions. What has endangered the 
subversion of civilized society, and the 
overthrow of the system of Europe, but 
those shifting, selfish politics, which have 
this night been applauded. It ie with pride 
and satisfaction, that Lavow that [have ever 
submitted to you the necessity of a differ- 
ent policy. I have never advised any other 
than a vigorous, manly line of conduct, 
or recommended any resource but in our 
own constancy and perseverance. t has 
ever been my opinion, that if France Te- 
mained mistress of the continent, we 
could have no safety. Disunion, mean 
gnd shifting policy, have occasion ] 
the calamities under which a considerable 
part of Europe groans. Now, however, 
there is something more than mere symp- 
toms of the return of other sentiments, 
and the prevalence of other views. This, 
then, is not the moment for England to 
show that she is guided by a little selfish 

licy. Instead of resigning Europe to 
its fate, and abandoning the victims of 
French domination to their misery, it 
ought to be the business of England to 
animate their efforts, and contribute, to 
their deliverance. Such is the system 
upon which I have acted, nor can any 
man 90 far mistake the principle of that 
system, as te imagine that ministers have 
been averse to avail themselves of any fa- 
yourable opportunity for 8 safe and ho- 
nourable peace. The noble marquis has 
observed, that those victories should only 
have been remembered whieh led to peace: 
and a noble lord has suid, that the attain- 
‘ment of an immediate peace was the only 
legitimate object of war. Ihave ever un- 
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derstood, however, that those victories were 
the most celebrated which were gained 
in self defence, and that the most. legitir 
mate of all wars was that which was waged 
for that great object. To the fullest 
praise in both these respects, the glorious 
victory of lord .Nelson is entitled. ' Not- 
withstanding what has been asserted, 
there can be no peace negotiated by this 
country, in which that great aehievement 
will not form a leading consideration. 
These are the counsels which we have of- 
fered, and these ate the principles which, 
in my official capacity, I have urged to 
the governments upoa the continent. 
Shall [ then, be told, that this advice has 
occasioned the calamities which have be- 
fallen part of Europe? What is the si- 
tuation of those powers which yet stand 
ina trembling, degraded, precarious ex- 
jstence, purchased b dishonour? Look 
at those who have followed that course in 
which the noble lords opposite have te- 
commended us to seek our safety. at 
impartial man will deny that the compa- 
rison justifies an honest pride, that the 
survey approves the system 0A which we 
have acted? We have endeavoured, in 
a moment of difficulty and danger, to 
maintain the honour and independence of 
our country and to support the liberties of 
Europe, and the prou superiority we how 
enjoy, the nation owes to its own con- 
stancy, its energy, and its virtue. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
would frankly own that he thought favour- 
able opportunities for concluding a safe 
and honourable peace had beea lost, and 
that for the omission, ministers were SC- 
verely responsible. When the noble lord 
talked so exultingly of the scliemes en- 
tertained for new coalitions, when he told 
us that we were to take the lead in Europe, 
he thought it a foolish, idle plan, which 
could terminate in nothing but confusion 
and disastet. He begged their lordships 
toread the collections which had recently 
been published, of the correspondence, 
our statesmen since the Revolution 
they would find how much our wisest 
politicians disapproved of continental con- 
nexions, the system of subsidies, and the 
attempt to take the lead in Europe. In 
bis own time, he had known the noble 
lord’s father to search the English lan- 
guage for epithets by which to express his 
disapprobation of such views and politics. 
To be at the bead of Europe, to assign 
te one and to take from another, might 
sound high, and amuse the people of this 
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country, but it was an idle, vain, and de- 
Jusive chimera. The noble Jord had him- 
self owned the difficulties he had to en- 
counter in forming the coalition among 
the continental powers; and he had 
ewned too, that to ot the confede- 
racy had baffled his skill, The duke of 
Marlborough, who possessed conciliatory 
talents in as eminent a degree as any man 
ever did, said, with that grace which was 
so peculiar to him, that it was some merit 
to have made eight nations act as ope man. 
But great as the duke’s talents were, he 
would venture to say, that were he alive 
now it would be above his talents to form 
such a confederacy, or to make four na- 
tions act as one man; nor would the no- 
ble Jord find it easy to make even four 
nations act with concert and effect. Now 
that experiments were to be made at the 
expense of so many millions, and of so 
many thousand lives, he would say. to the 
noble lord, You tried one experiment and 
failed, and we don’t choose that you 
should try it over again. The noble lord 
has been deceived once, and I am afraid 
he will find himself deceived a second time. 
If I have any credit with the country, I 
stake it upon this sentiment. For several 
years I opposed the former attempt to 
take the lead in continental coalitions, 
and I now oppose the attempt to renew 
them. 

Lord Grenville said, that his near and 
dear relation alluded to never entertained 
such a sentiment, as that the French should 
be permitted to cut and carve in Europe, 
which was now the precise question. 

The Address was agreed to nem. dis. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords Ad- 
dress.| To the Address of the Lords 
his Majesty returned this Answer: 

‘¢ My lords; I receive with the highest 
satisfaction this dutiful and loyal Address. 
Your congratulations on the brilliant suc- 
cesses with which it has pleased Providence 
to reward our exertions, are particularly 
agreeable to me; and I trust, that the 
honourable and dignified perseverance of 
my parliament Pm my people will, both 
by example and effect, materially contri- 
bute to restore the independence of Eu- 
rope, and to ensure to these kingdoms the 
blessings of secure and honourable peace.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address of 
Thanks.) The Commons being returned 
to their House, and the King’s Speech 
read by their Speaker, 
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Lord Granville Leveson Gower roee for 
the purpose of moving an address in reply 
to the gracious Speech from the throne. 
He expressed his inability to do justice 
to the various topics that speech. 
But, however inadequate his abilities were 
to the task, he relied on the indulgence of 
the House. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion had formerly existed respecting the 
origin and conduct of the war, there could 
now exist but one respecting the necessity 
of prosecuting it with vigour. His ma- 
jesty had made two attempts to negotiate 
with France. Notwithstanding that coun- 
try was far from being in a such a situation 
asto render it probable that its government 
could permanently preserve the relations 
of peace and amity, it was conceived that 
a dawn of reason had at last broke forth 
in France, and it was hoped that the Di- 
rectory would see that it was their interest 
to make such a peace as this country could 
with honour agree to. The event, how- 
ever, had shown how vain were all these 
expectations. It was possible for a coun- 
try to beso much embarrassed, as to ren- 
der it prudent in the government to make 
peace almost uponanyterms. Heshould 
not enter into the question whether this 
was, at any period of the war, the situa- 
tion of this country. Great difficulties 
we had certainly experienced, but we had 
happily surmounted them. The national 
credit was at one time greatly distressed. 
The enemy placed their expectations 
upon the overthrow of our funding system. 
The only alternative left us seemed, in 
the minds of many, to be national bank- 
ruptcy, or a more slow, but equally cer- 
tain, national ruin. It was then that, for 
a moment, the public opinion wavered. 
But though public opinion ought always 
ultimately to influence the measures of 
government, yet a government which re- 
garded the happiness of the people would 
never suffer itself to be influenced by 
those temporary fluctuations of sentiment 
which were inconsistent with the national 
dignity, and might, if not guarded against, 
prove injurious to the best interests of the 
country. It was the peculiar advantage of 
the British constitution, that it was calcu- 
lated to remove false impressions, and to 
enable the government to lead the people 
back to a true sense of their interest and 
their duty. It was not necessary for the 
government to explain to the people that 
remissness on their part would be attended 
with their own ruin. They saw that the 
enemy would listen to no terms of accom- 
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modation consistent with the safety or 
of the dara Terms had, in- 
deed, been offered, but, fortunately for 


the civilized world, those terms were re- | 
jected with disdain. The spirit of the | 
country was roused, and its ardour seemed , 


to have increased in proportion to the 
difficulties it had to combat. It was this 
noble display of public energy which en- 
abled the House, in the last session to 
raise the necessary supplies without any 
asda addition to the public debt. 

he augmentation of the assessed taxes, 
by which this great object was effected, 
which gave a death blow to the hopes the 
enemy had cherished from the failure of 
our pecuniary resources, bore heavily on 
the great mass of the people: but the 
magnitude of the evil which they wished 
to avoid, made them consider its burthen 
as comparatively light. They were con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the efforts which 
government had made to restore to them 
the blessings of peace ; and they saw the 
impossibility of attaining even a precarious 
and transient enjoyment of those blessings, 
but upon terms incompatible with their 
honour, dignity, or interest. Actuated 


by these feelings, the British people pro- 
ceeded in willie concert with the go- 
vernment. In addition to the burthens 


imposed on them, they had come forward 
with voluntary aids to an amount which 
exceeded the most sanguine expectation ; 
and, from a people unaccustomed to 
arms, they had suddenly become a nation 
of soldiers. The effect of this noble and 
generous display of national energy was 
soon visible. The French government 


were intimidated ; and all their mighty: 


preparations for the invasion of this coun- 
try terminated in empty gasconade. The 
distracted state of the sister kingdom had 
encouraged them to make an attempt to 
dissolve its connexion with this country. 
In this attempt, however, they had been 
completely foiled. Their repeated expe- 
ditions to the Irish shores served only to 
involve them in fresh disappointments and 
disgrace. In their attempts upon that 
country they were aided by the co-opera- 
tion of a diabolical faction within itself, 
powerful from the dominion which it -pos- 
sessed over the prejudices, the passions, and 
the ay eetpatie of an ignorant multitude. 
This faction had supported itself by a sys- 
tem of organized assassination and plun- 
der ; a system, than which never had there 
been exhibited to the world, one more 
wicked in its end, or more terrible in its 
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aspect. But all the deep-laid schemes of 
the enemy, and of domestic traitors, were 
defeated by the prudence and _perseve- 
rance of his majesty’s ministers. ‘The few 
troops whom the French government had, 
by a favourable chance, succeeded in 
throwing on the Irish shore, were soon 
compelled to surrender to his majesty’s 
forces. This fortunate event was suc- 
ceeded by the defeat of the Brest fleet. 
The Dutch ships, which had the same 
destination, were also intercepted, and, in 
short, every armament they had ventured 
to send to sea, was either captured or dis- 

rsed.—From these instances of British 
valour and discipline, it was natural to 
turn our view to the glorious first of 
August; that splendid achievement, which, 
in brilliancy and utility, was unequalled in 
the annals of this or any other nation. 
The consequences of this achievement 
were alike great, whether considered in a 
commercial, or military point of view. In 
a commercial one, by the new channels of 
trade which it laid open to the enterprise 
of our merchants; and in a military one, 
by its effect in rousing the independent 
states of the continent to resist the bound- 
less ambition of France. That expedi- 
tion, which had been planned against our 
East India oe had been rendered 
incapable of injuring them. It was cut off 
from all communication with France, and 
must be left to its own means as they were 
at present, for no reinforcement could be 
sent to Egypt. Not only had the de- 
struction of the French fleet in the bay of 
Aboukir given energy and spirit to the 
Turkish government, but it had inspired 
all Europe with hope and joy. When the 
news of that great event reached Rastadt, 
the deputies of the empire for the first 
time ventured to resist the ambitious pro- 
jects of the French plenipotentiaries. It 

d also encouraged the king of Naples to 
oppose the common enemy, and it was to 
be hoped that the time was not far dis- 
tant when he would be capable of crush- 
ing the infant republics which had been 
erected in hisneighbourhood. This great 
victory and all its happy consequences, 
were the result of the vigour, the unani- 
mity, and spirit which had been displayed 
at home. The financial measures which 
that House had advpted, and which were 
sanctioned by the people at large, had en- 
abled the government to detach admiral 
Nelson’s squadron from the fleet before 
Cadiz, without allowing that ficet to be 
too much weakened for the important ser- 
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vice it hadto perform. Indeed, the board 
of admiralty could not be too much praised 
for the judicious manner in which they 
had setit out reinforcemente to Jord St. 
Vincent’s fleet. Another advantage re- 
sulting from our national spirit and confi- 
dence waa, the increase of our national re> 
sources. Their present flourishing state 
was unexampled. Every branch of com- 
merce had been more productive than in 
periods of profound peace. Some gentle- 
men might perhaps argue that thie mo- 
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To expresg the just pride and exul+ 
tation with wlilth we observe that, by this 
great and brilliané victory, an enterprise, 
of which the injustice, perfidy, and extra- 
vagance, had fixed the attention of the 
world, and which was peculiarly directed 
against some of the most valuable interests 
of the British empire, has, in the first 
instance, been turned te the confusion of 
its authors ; and our earnest hope, that the 
blow thus given to the power and influence 
of France, the laudable example held out 


ment of prosperity was the best time for | by the emperor ef Russia and the Otto- 
negociating a peace; but they ought to! man Porte, and the disposition manifested 
recollect, that though ministers had no | in the different countries struggling ander 
objection to treat with France, either on | the yoke of France, may encourage other 


‘account of the form of its government, or 
the individuals in power, yet it was im- 


! 


powers to adopt that vigorous line ef con- 
duct, which experience has shown to be 


possible to forget the character of that go- | slone consistent with the security and 


vernment. It was from their conduct to 
other powers that we ought to estimate 
the practicability of negociating with 
safety. Look at their treatment of Swit- 
‘gerland, Spain, Austria, &o. Switzerland 
had resisted in vain, and was enclaved, 
plundered, and ruined, under pretext of 
friendship : Spain was reduced to the low- 
é degree of humiliation: Austria was in- 
salted and deceived; for even during the 
continuance of the conferences at Rastadt, 
the French had taken possession of the 
most important fortresses of the German 
empire. When Russia and the Ottoman 
‘Porte have so magnanimously stepped for- 
watd m the cause of social order, when 
those powets that had by fraud or force 
been subjected to French domination, ma- 
nifested:a determination to throw off the 
galling yoke of republican tyranny, ought 
that Hoase, by talkmg of an unattainable 
peace, to paralyze the efforts of the peo- 
ple of England ta the common cause, and 
at the same time to blast ths hopes of 
every civilized state of Europe, whose 
sole prospect of relief centered in this 
country? He concluded with moving, . 

«* That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to retarn his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most grace 
ous speech from the throne : 

«To congratalate his majesty on the 
signal success which, by the blessing of 
Providence, has attended his majesty’s 
arms, and particularly on the memorable 
and decisive action in which a detachment 
of his majesty's fleet, under the command 
of rear admiral lord Nelson, attacked, aad 
almost totally destroyed, a superior force 
of the enemy, strengthened by every ad- 
vantage of situation : 


honover of independent states, and which, 
if generally adopted, may lead to the de- 
livetance of Europe : 

‘¢ Te assure his majesty, that we are 
sensible of the peculiar advanteges derived 
to this. kingdom from the extent of our 
preparations at home, and from the general 
demonstrations of zeal and spirit amen 
all ranks of his majesty’s subjects ; aod 
that we have seen, with the greatest sa- 
tisfaetion, the effees of the measures 
adopted in Ireland for repressing a rebel- 
lion instigated by our inveterate enemy, 
the surrender of the French troops landed 
for its support, and the successful vigi- 
lance and activity of his majesty’s squad- 
rons, In capturing er dispersing the ar- 
maments since destined for the same pur- 

ose : | 
ae To testify to his majesty the abhor- 
rence and indignation with which we have 
observed the desperate principles and 
practices of those who have long planned 
the subversion of our constitation, which 
have now been fully detected and made 
manifest to the world ; and our firm per- 
suasion that those, who had been misled 
or seduced, must now be awakened te 
their duty ! and that a just sence of the 
miseries and horrors, whick these trastor- 
ous designs have produced, must mpress 
ov the minds of ail bis majesty’s faithful 
subjects the necessity of coutinumg te re- 
pel with firmness every attack on the laws 
and established government of their ceun- 
try. 

% To beg his majesty to beheve that we 
shalt diligently apply ourselvesto the cun- 
sideration of sach pokcariig age ie 
vide the necessary sapplics with as Irette 
inconvenience to his people, and as little 
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addition to the permanent burthens of the | most inadmissible and extravagant; it is 
state, as the circumstances will admit; | therefore now become a duty incumbent 


that, under the unavoidable pressure of 
protracted war, while we join with his ma- 
jesty in regretting the indispensable ne- 
cessity of heavy expenses, we shall derive 
the greatest satisfaction and confidence 
from the productive state of the revenue, 
the maintenance and improvement of pub- 
lic credit, and the extent and prosperity 
of the commerce and industry of his ma- 
jesty'’s subjects ; and that we shall eagerly 
avail ourselves of every opportunity to 
cultivate and improve advantages so im- 
portant to the public safety and welfare : 

‘< To renew to his majesty the solemn 
assurances of our firm and unalterable de- 
termination to persevere in those exer- 
tions which may enable his majesty to con- 
duct the great contest in which we are 
engaged to a safe and honourable conclu- 
sion ; and, animated alike by a sense of the 
difficulties we have surmounted, and of 
the distinguished success which has re- 
warded our perseverance in a just cause, 
uniformly to maintain those principles, an 
adherence to which in a period of general 
danger and calamity has procured to us 
the advantages of our present situation, 
and will, we trust, under every vicissitude, 
continue to prove that the security and 
happiness of the British nation find the 
surest support (under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence) in its own constancy, its energy, 
and its virtue.” 

Sir Henry Mildmay said :—Sir, after 
the eloquent and impressive language in 
which my noble friend has prelaced the 
address, I feel doubly conscious of my 
own insufficiency to engage the attention 
of the House, and | intrude myself on their 
indulgence with additional diffidence and 
embarrassment. However the calamities 
inseparable from war must ever be the sub- 
ject of unaffected lamentation to every 
feeling mind, this country, at least, enjoys 
the consolatory reflection, that it is to the 
conduct of the enemy alone, that these 
miseries are to be attributed, whose ob- 
stiracy and inerdinate ambition have ren- 
dered the continuance of the present con- 
test an evil without an alternative. It is 
fresh in the remembrance of us all, that 
offers of pacification, in terms of conces- 
sion that nothing but the interests of 
humanity could have dictated to this 
country, have been held out to the enemy 
in the tace of Europe; that they have as 
frequently been rejected with insult the 
most unbounded, and under pretences the 


on us, to pursue to a conclusion the ad- 
vantages we have obtained, to enforce by 
the vigour of our measurcs, the restoration 
of peace, on such terins as alone any 
treaty can possibly be permanent, or any 
established government subsist in security. 
In the attainment of this object, the speech 
of his majesty affords us the greatest pes- 
sible encouragement ; by recalling to our 
minds the unexampled successes that have 
attended the exertions of his majesty’s 
arms, in whatever quarter they have been 
called into action. Inthe course of the 
last campaign, the naval annuls of thig 
country have been embellished by achieve- 
ments the most brilliant and decisive, the 
most important and the most intrepid, 
that have hitherto been recorded in any 
age or in any history. ‘The little vestige 
that remains of maritime power to our 
confederated enemies, have been blockaded 
in their separate harbours ; and when the 
elements have enabled them to elude our 
vigilance, and to skulk forth on the ocean, 
certain annihilation has been the conse» 
quence of their temerity and presumption. 
—But it is not that clement alone on 
which our fleets have ever been invincible, 
that bears testimony to the successes of his 
majesty’s arms. Thejspirit of disaffection 
and anarchy in the sister kingdom, artfully 
fomented by foreign emissaries, and in- 
flamed by domestic incendiaries, but for 
the vigilance and attention of his majesty's 
government would have broken every tie 
of amity and allegiance between Ireland 
and this country, and have erected on 
their ruins a Jacobin republic, under the 
auspices and protection of our inveterate 
enemies. These atrocious designs have 
cither been repressed by the assiduity of 
his majesty’s government, or frustrated 
by the successful dispositions of our milt- 
tary commanders, supported by the gal- 
lantry of our brave soldiers, who have 
spontaneously extended the limits of their 
services, for the patriotic purpose of se- 
curing to their fellow citizens the blessings 
of rational freedom and social order.— 
Important as these successes are, to the 
immediate prosperity of the country, to 
the security and extension of her com- 
merce and the protection of her territory, 
in their probable effects on the state af 
Europe, the advantages we may expect 
from them are incalculable. The powers 
of the continent, who from policy, trom 
timidity, or compulsion, have been 
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detached from the common cause, and 
have either joined in actual hostility to 
this country, or been awed by the suc- 
cesses of the enemy, into professions of 
neutrality, must have learnt by this time, 
by the experience of their conduct to 
olland, to Switzerland, and to America, 
justly to appreciate the blessings of 
Jacobin fraternization, the solidity of 
Jacobin professions, and the security and 
siocerity of Jacobin faith ; they must have 
learnt, that to an enemy regardless_of 
every morul and every political obligation, 
it is a sufficient source of hostility and 
ession, to offer an e to their in- 
ordinate ambition, to afford food to indis- 
criminate, insatiable plunder.—Deserted 
by the powers in whose immediate cause 
we embarked in the present contest, this 
country has stood forward, the sole cham- 
ion of civilized society; single and alone, 
her active and intrepid perseverance has 
opposed an effective bulwark against the 
outrageous rapacity, and enormous ambi- 
tion of the enemy; and by their recent 
humiliation and defeat, we have afforded 
an opportunity to the principal powers of 
the continent to unite in a general confe- 
deracy, to check the desperate and dan- 
gerous career of an enemy, whose progress 
they must uniformly have regarded with 
silent horror, and secret apprehension.— 
To maintain the proud pre-eminence we 
acquired, to carry to a conclusion those 
objects so essential to the welfare of 
Europe, some sacrifices may be required 
on our part—but they are sacrifices of 
which, while we feel the pressure, we can- 
not but admit the necessity and the 
demand. The inconveniences we have 
hitherto sustained, are, by no means, com- 
mensurate with the extent of the interests 
we have at issue; and it must afford infinite 
satisfaction to every one, to see, that even 
in the remotest corners of the empire, the 
public spirit has risen in proportion to the 
magnitude of the public exigency.—The 
hopes that have been founded on the 
failure of our resources, have proved a 
treacherous fabric, overwhelming our 
malignant enemy with disgrace and disap- 
pointment. Unparalleled as our external 
successes have been, they derive addi- 
tional Justre from the increasing splendour 
of our internal opulence. The measures 
that have lately been adopted by govern- 
ment for the support of our finances, 
aided and assisted by the voluntary exer- 
tions of individuals, have had the most 
tavourable issue, and baffle and set at defi- 
e 
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ance the vain speculations of our inve- 
terate foe.—The particular measure ad- 
verted to, for the redemption of the land 
tax, my own individual situation, my con- 
nexion and intercourse with the country, 
enable me to say, that no measure was 
ever more generally popular, or was more 
universally adopted by the landed interest 
of all deistiptivns.s Under circumstances 
so prosperous and encouraging, our fleets 
and armies triumphant, our revenue flou- 


rishing, and public credit daily gaining 
ground, we have little to apprehend from 
the efforts of an exha enemy; but 


we must not therefore relax from the 
exertions, or abate the efforts that have 
placed this country in the commanding 
situation she possesses. The ultimate ob- 
ject of the present contest cannot be 
accomplished, but by a steady persever- 
ance; and in proportion as we look 
forward with anxiety and impatience to 
the termination of the war, so in propor- 
tion ought our present exertions to be 
animated, our present efforts redoubled, 
to reduce to the level of moderation and 
justice, the enormous views and gigantic 
projects of our ambitious enemy.—From 
the mutilated and almost annihilated state 
of the French marine, many years must 
elapse before they can again become for- 
midable to this country: by vigour, exer- 
tion, and perseverance, therefore, at the 
present moment, we are not only prepar- 
ing a permanent and substantial treaty 
for ourselves, but laying the foundation of 
peace, prosperity and happiness, to a 
pncenee yet to come. All narere 
ooks up to this country—the old and the 
new world expect every thing from the 
vigour and firmness of our counsels. I 
trust we shall not disappoint their expec- 
tations—that we shall unite with one 
heart and with one hand effectually to 
check the violence, and to humble the 
re of our vain-glorious adversary; and 
y the vigour, the activity, and unanimity 
of our exertions, we shall preve that, 
however individuals may differ in specu- 
lative points, his majesty may repose the 
utmost confidence in the zeal, the activity, 
the perseverance, and the determined re- 
solution of his faithful Commons. 

Sir John Sinclair requested the patient 
indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments, whilst he explained what occurred 
to him aid the present state of the 
country. The first point which naturally 
called for the attention of every individual 
was, the battle ofthe Nile, or of Aboukir. 
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Some years ago he had employed himself 
in making an extensive inquiry into the 
various brilliant actions which decorated 
the maritime history of the country. But 
amongst them alli, he did not find one 
that could stand a comparison with lord 
Nelson's victory. The most celebrated, 
in former times, was the battle of La 
Hogue; on which oecasion we_ took, 
nea and destroyed, seventeen sail of the 
line, of from 54 to 104 guns; but on 
that occasion, the British fleet was infi- 
nitel tie! in strength. Whereas, in 
the battle of the Nile, the French fleet 
was superior in number of men and guns, 
and in weight of metal; they were an- 
chored in a bay full of shoals, and pro- 
tected by every contrivance that ingenuity 
could invent. With such difficulties to en- 
counter, nothing but the profoundest naval 
skill, the exactest discipline, and the most 
undaunted courage and firmness, could 
have given us the smallest chance of vic- 
tory. In short, it placed-the hero under 
whose banners the victory was achieved, 
and the fleet that had the honour of 
serving under him, at the summit of naval 
glory.—But, by the misconduct of our 
ministers at home, their laurels were al- 
most blasted ; the orders for the sailing of 
the fleet were shamefully delayed ; and 
when it did sail, it was sent up the Medi- 
terranean in divisions, and the gallant ad- 
miral was under the necessity of wasting 
the most precious moments in looking for 
his own ships instead of searching for the 
enemy. In consequence of these unfortu- 
nate circumstances, lord Nelson had not 
been able to attack the French armament 
at Malta; in which case both the fleet 
and the army of Buonaparté must have 
surrendered. The British fleet was un- 
accompanied with frigates, so essential for 
procuring and transmitting intelligence, 
which rendered it necessary for lord Nel- 
son to send home a 50 gun ship with an 
account of the engagement, by which we 
Jost the Leander; and no bomb vessels 
having accompanied the fleet, the conse- 
quence was, that. the transports in the 
harbour of Alexandria had _ hitherto 
escaped destruction ; and had it not been 
for an accidental circumstance, that the 
L'Orient drew too much water to enter 
that harbour; the whole French fleet might 

ve been moored there in safety, and 
might have defied all our efforts. These 
were points which ought to be thoroughly 
ce It was not sufficient that-we 
had gained a splendid victory by the 
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skill and gallantry of our seamen, in spite 
of ministerial misconduct; we ought to 
know, why the expedition of Buonaparte 
was not totally destroyed. Why his army, 


as well as his fleet, was not captured ; 
‘and why that hero himself was not brought 


in chains to this metropolis, which he had 
formerly proudly threatened he would. 
enter as a conqueror.—The next point 
was Ireland—and here he could not help 
expressing his regret, that. no notice was 
taken, in the king’s speech, of the pro 
jected Union between the two kingdoms, 
to which he was a warm well-wisher. He 
would not dwell upon the subject at pre- 
sent; but he must take. the liberty of 
stating, that the measure, in hts opinion, 
was either rashly undertaken, or timidly 
postponed, or timorously abandoned.— 
He rejoiced to hear that the revenue 
continued in so flourishing a situation. 
He must take the liberty of troubling the’ 
House, however, with some observations, - 
both on those financial projects which had. 
been sanctioned last year, and those 
which were now in contemplation; and 
which had been referred to a new branch 
of the legislature before unheard of. ta 
this part of the island, namely, s body of” 
men who sat in the Mansion-house of the 
city of London, and scemed to assume 
powers similar to those which the lords of 
the articles possessed according to the 
constitution of Scotland; namely, that cf 
digesting and approving of public mea 
sures, previous to their being brought 
under. the consideration of parliament 
He deeply lamented having witnessed the 
introduction of such a system here; it was 
a public acknowledgment of: the inca. 
pacity of government; and degraded the 
dignity of the House. He was very glad 
to find that the assessed tax-bill was to 
be repealed; but the principle of that 
bill, it seemed was to be enforced, by a ge» 
neral tax upon income. Without dwelling 
upon the many new and very delicate 
questions which such an attempt must: 
give rise to, he must take the liberty of 
remarking, that it was not worth while to 
oppress every individual in the country 
for the sake of any sum that might be 
thus obtained, and at a period too when 
money, to any amount, might be raised by 
loan. He would recommend the House 
to adhere to the funding system, and 
never to abandon it until it had aban- 
dorm,d us. The wit of man had never in- 
vented a measure so complete and so un- 
exceptionable as that of raising money: for 
(5 G] 
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defraying the extraordinary expenses of a 
state, by loans from those who had the 
circulating wealth of the country in their 
possession, and of imposing taxes to pay 
the interest, ond to repay the principal. 
Such a plan might be carried on for years 
in this country, without the smallest risk 
of interruption. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that he 
had seldom heard a speech made on a si- 
milar occasion that was more lucid in its 
matter, or more regular in its order, than 
the speech of the noble lord who had 
spoken first in the debate. There were 
many topics touched upon in it, which 
however he could have wished to have 
head discussed at greater length, and 
certain allusions made to the present and 

robable future state of this country, and 
Its relations with the rest of Europe, which 
would have gratified him much more had 
they come to him from an official organ. 
The noble lord had dwelt with great exul- 
tation on the memorable naval victory a- 
chieved at the mouth of the Nile, and cer- 
tainly every man must own that this bril- 
liant achievement of our navy entitled 
our officers ¢nd seamen to every possible 
applause; but he must be permitted to 
say, that whether it benefited the country 
or not, would wholly depend on the 
wisdom or want of wisdom of ministers. 
From his majesty’s speech, little else was 
to be collected on this subject, than that 
Our victories were to be regarded as the 
signals of new expeditions, and the ele- 
ments of new burdens to be raised on the 
people. It did not appear from it, that 
the benefit the country was to derive from 
naval victories would be peace, and yet 
peace was what the country above all 
things most required. It was to be ap- 
prehended from the speech, that the vic- 
tory of admiral Nelson would produce an 
union of states that, before that event, 
were adverse to cach other, and enable 
us to preserve the balance of Europe. 
He could cheerfully consent to our jotn- 
ing with the powers of Europe to obtain 
peace ; but if, on the contrary, the mi- 
nisters merely sought to instigate the 
country to continue the war without ‘an 
object, he should consider the victory not 
as the forerunner of prosperity, but as 
the forerunner of calamity. In his ma- 
jesty's speech, there was a studied ambi- 
guity of expression, and it was, therefore 
impossible to discover what would be the 
measures of ministers; what the line of 
policy they would henceforth pursue; 
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what the sacrifices the country would 
be required to meke to advance future 
measures of ambition or of security. 
There was not one word in the speech 
about our mighty allies; nothing of the 
zealous and august emperor of Germany, 
of the faithful and gallant king of Prussia ; 
instead of these we had panegyrics pro- 
nounced to us on the wisdom and magnani- 
mity of the emperor of Russia, and the 
prompt decision ofthe Ottoman Porte. But 
before he could consent to the minister’s 
plans for the extension of our commerce, 
and for encreasing our prosperity, he 
must know what were the objects of the 
contest. It was not difficult to swell pe- 
riods with ** commerce and prosperity,’ 
but the man who should not be acquainted 

with the immediate views of the right hon. 
gentleman, would but ill discharge his 
duty to his constituents by implicitly con- 
fiding to him the preservation of the one, 

or the application of means to increase 
the other. His attention had been perti- 
cularly fixed upon that part of the speech, 
that holds out the promise, not that we 
shall be able to procure peace, but that 
we shall accomplish the deliverance of 
Europe. To him these words were not 
intelligible. Would it be to restore Bel- 

gium to the Emperor that the country 

would again be made to empty its coffers 
into the pockets of that prince? Or te 
restore Italy to its ancient state, fromthe 
domination of France? He thought tbat 
all coalitions, if they did not succeed at 
first, would not succeed afterwards; and 
the wise of all ages had been accustomed 
to regard with much jealousy the recoali- 
tion of states that, engaged in the same 
contest, had, one after the other, receded 
whenever their interest consisted in the 
making peace with the common enemy. 
Did any man think it probable that suc- . 
cessful war could be carried on against 
France bya coalitionof the presentmutilat- 
ed powers of Europe, when she had already 
baffled the most powerful league that was 
ever formed against any country? Whea, 
notwithstanding her untoward circum- 
stances, civil war raging in the taterior, 
and upon her frontier best armice ia 
Europe ; when she bad to resist the com- 
bined powers of England, Austria, Prussia, 
Sardinia, Naples, Spain, Holland, and 
Portugal, their reseurces unbroken, thet 

armies untarnished by defeat, was it pos- 
sible to believe that she would now, 

all her conquests and accumulatedstrength 
be unable to resist the new league thought 
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ta be formiog against her? And although 
internal dissensions should arise, we knew 
by experience how little influence internal 
disturbances had upon her armies and her 
external politics. But our foreign politics, 
although moreimportant than at any former 
period, from the critical situation of every 
country in Europe, were almost unimpor- 
tantin caparison with the policy of govern- 
ment at home. He should not now enter 
upon the situation of Ireland, but could not 
forbear remarking that it would have been 
more decent, at least, to have represented 
his majesty as deeply regretting the suf- 
ferings of the Irish people, and the seve- 
rities, from whatever cause proceeding, 
which had been exercised in that unhappy 
country.—He now came to the last and 
eoncluding part of his majesty’s speech. 
In the last sentence, and in that alone, he 
did most completely agree that we should 
ali be firmly determined to repel any at- 
tack upon our laws and constitution. 
Had we firmly repelled the many attacks 
made by the present ministers upon our 
laws and constitution, he should not now 
have to complain of many and weighty 

rievances on the part of the people of 

ngland; he should not now have to 
complain of innovations made in the juris- 
prudence of the cauntry;. he should not 
now have to complain of an infamy 
guarded against by the laws and constitu- 
tion, the interference of the executive 
with the management of prisons and treat- 
ment of prisoners; he should not now 
have to complain of every barrier being 
broken erected for the treedom of the 
people; he should not now have to com- 
plain of those bastiles, called Houses of 
Correction, where severities were exer- 
ciscd, upon men not. charged even with 
any ecrime, such as the humane old law of 
the land did nat allow to be inflicted even 
upon the greatest criminals. He should 
nat.now have to complain of men being 
thrown into prison upon suspicion of crime, 
and after months of solitary confinement, 
turned naked into the world, their fortunes 
ruined, their health destroyed, their wives 
and families starving, or depending upon 
charity for a precarious subsistence. 
And this was the conduct of a govern- 
ment we were called upon not barely to 
submit to but with zeal and affection to 
support, He could not fall down with 
vile prostrations before his majesty’s 
throne, and, like a trembling slave, lick 
the dust from off his feet. If his majesty 
Was sincere in wishing to promote that 
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unanimity amongst all ranks of his people, 
so desirable at all times, so peculiarly ne- 
cessary at the present time let the people 
be restored to their rights and liberties— 
Jet the old law of the land be again made 
the rule of action—let these new prisons, 
these receptacles of misery and instru- 
ments of tyranny, be destroyed—let a 
wise system of economy succeed to the 
present profligate waste of sgt expen- 
diture; and let the blessings of Jiberty be 
secured by a full, free, and fair represen- 
tation of the people in parliament. It 
was to such a government that he would 
give his firm and faithful support ; but at a 
time like the present, when the ministers, 
disdaining any longer to preserve appear- 
ances, had thrown off the mask, and 
shown, that not content with destroying 
the substance, they would not permit 
even the shadow of liberty to exist; 
when, after daily‘encroachments, they had 
at length set all control at defiance, and 
so wantonly, he would not say made at- 
tacks upon, but given the final blow to 
the constitution; at sucli a time, and 
under such circumstances, to call upon 
free men for unconditional support, was 
only adding mockery to insult, and injury 
to oppression. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ 
Address.| To the Address of the 
Commons his Majesty returned this An- 
swer: 

‘© Gentlemen; I. return you m rti- 
cular thanks for this loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress; and receive with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction, your congratulations on the 
late glorious events, and the declaration 
of your firm adherence to those wise and 
honourable principles which have unis 
formly guided your conduct. ‘The perse- — 
verance and firmness of parliament, and 
the zeal and spirit of my people, will give 
additional weight to my exertions in en- 
deavouring to improve the advantages 
which this country and Europe have every 
reason to expect from the happy conse- 
aun of the success of my arms, and 
rom the present state and disposition of 
other powers.” 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Nelson, Sir J. 
Borlase Warren, &c.| Nov.21. On the 
motion of carl Spencer, seconded by lord. 
Hood, and supported by lord Minto.and 
the duke of Clarence, the following Reso- 


lutions were agreed toby the Lords,nem.dis- 
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1. ‘© That the thanks of this House:be 
given to rear admiral lord Nelson, knight 
-of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
for his able and gallant conduct in the 
‘memorable and decisive victory obtained 
over the French fleet, near the mouth 
of the Nile, on the lst, 2nd, and 3rd of 
August last. | 

2. ** That the thanks of this House be 
given to the several captains and oificers in 
the fleet underthe command of rear admiral 
Jord Nelson, on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of 
August last, who, by their bravery and 
good conduct, contributed to the glorious 
success of those days; and that rear ad- 
miral lord Nelson do signify the same to 
them. 

3. “ That this House doth highly ap- 
prove of, and acknowledge the services of 
the seamen and marines, on board the 
ships under the command of rear admiral 
lord Nelson, in the late glorious victory 
over the French fleet, near the mouth of 
the Nile; and that the officers, command- 
ing the several ships, do signify the same 
to their respective crews, and do thank 
them for their good behaviour. 

& ‘“ That the thanks of this House be 
given to Sir John Borlase Warren, ba- 
ronet, and knight of the most honourable 
order .of the Bath, for his meritorious 
and successful exertions on the 12th of 
October last, in the total ‘defeat of a 
French armament, destined for the inva- 
sion of the kingdom of Ireland. 

5. * That the thanks of this House be 

given to the several captains, and other 
officers, on board his majesty’s ships which 
were engaged with the French squadron, 
destined for the coast of Ireland, in the 
month of October last, for their bravery 
and gallant conduct in the defeat of that 
armament; and that sir John Borlase 
Warren do signify the same to them. 
_ 6. “ That this House doth highly ap- 
prove of and acknowledge, the services of 
the searien and marines on board the se- 
veral ships engaged with the French 
squadron, destined to the coast of Ireland, 
in the month of October last, and that the 
officers, commanding the several ships, do 
signify the same to their respective crews, 
and do thank them for their good beha- 
viour.” 

Similar resolutions were moved in the 
Commons by Mr. Secretary Dundas, and 
agreed to, neni. con. together with the fol- 
lowing: 

as That an humble address be presented 
to his snajesty, humbly desiring that his 
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majesty will be‘pleased to give directions, 
that a monument be erected in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul's, London, to the 
memory of captain George Blagdon West- 
cott, of his majesty’s ship Majestic, 
who fell gloriously in the naval engage- 
ment of the first of August last, when a 


decisive victory was obtained by rear ad- 


miral lord Nelson over the French fleet 
off the mouth of the Nile; and that this 
House will make good the expense at- 
tending the same.” © | 


King's Message for granting an An- 
nuity to Lord Nelson.] November 22. 
Mr. Pitt presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

“ Georce &K. 

« His Majesty having taken into his 
royal consideration the signal and glorious 
service performed by rear admiral lord 
Nelson in the memorable and decisive 
victory obtained over a superior French 
fleet off the mouth of the Nile, in the 
month of August last, not only in the 
highest degree honourable to himself, but 
eminently beneficial to his majesty’s king- 
doms; and being desirous to bestow upon 
the said rear admiral lord Nelson some 
considerable and lasting mark of his royal 
favour as a testimony of his majesty’s ap-' 
probation of such distinguished service, 
and for this purpose to give and grant to 
the said rear admiral lord Nelson, and the 
two next successors, heirs male of the body 
of the said rearadmiral lord Nelson, the title 
of baron Nelson of the Nile, and Burn- 
ham Thorpe in the county of Norfolk, 
shall descend, for and during their lives, 
a nett annuity of 2,000/. per annum. -But 
his majesty not having it in his power to 
grant an annuity to that amount, or to 
extend the effect of the said grant beyond 
the term of his own life, recommends it 
to his faithful Commons to consider of a 
proper method of enabling his majesty to 
grant the same, and of extending, se- 
curing, and settling such annuity to the 
said rear admiral lord Nelson, and the 
two next persons on whom the title of 
baron Nelson of the Nile, and of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, 
shall descend, in such manner as shall be 
most effectual for the benefit of the said 
rear admiral lord Nelson and ye pan 


Nov. 23. On the order of the day for 
going into a Committee of the whole 
House on the said Message, 
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| Mr. Jones said: —Fromnoman can come 
a more sincere acknowledgement of the 
royal message before us than myself. 
The victory obtained by lord Nelson is 
above all praise. The consequences are 
so eventful and eventual, that, if rightly 
followed up by his majesty’s ministers, 
the noble lord may be hereafter (I think 
I do not exceed the mark), justly called 
the Saviour of Mankind. As to the ar- 
mament itself, which is connected nearly 
with the object of the message, when it 
lay at Toulon, I often hazarded an opinion 
that its destination was India, but I could 
not find three people to agree with me. I 
am sorry I was right, and I hope that his 
majesty 's ministers, and the directors of 
the East India company thought as I did, 
and took their measures accordingly.— 
Now, Sir, I shall pass from that long, 
awful, and solemn suspense which the 
nation laboured under; I shall pass, with 
the warmth of an Englishman, to the 
scene of action, that scene of glory to 
the British arms—that scene of confusion 
and dismay to the French—that scene of 
wonder and delight to the unlettered and 
paralyzed Arab—that scene of astonish- 
ment to the whole world! Here, Sir, I 
will observe on the immediate conse- 
uences of this victory as they strike me : 
from that moment the king of Naples felt 
easy on his throne, and ceased to tempo- 
rize with the Directory. The cold Rus- 
sian grew warm in the common cause 
against the comnfon enemy; the proud 
and stately Porte forgot old animosities, 
their mutual jealousies subsided, their 
heart-burnings ceased, they shook hands, 
the tocsin was rung, the warwhoop was 
sounded through their distant regions with 
the rapidity of lightning and the tone of 
thunder, and thousands of armed men 
rushed forth, panting to crush an expedi- 
tion engendered in horrible, diabolical 
ambition, concerted and carried on with 
hypocrisy under the mask of friendship, 
acted upon with extravagance and wild- 
ness of perfidy, unexampled in the annals 
of history, unparalleled since the creation 
of the world. I know not any word to 
call the expedition by, and I shall take 
the liberty to anglicize a word of their 
own for that purpose; the only one I 
think which can nearly reach its nature, 
Sir, I call it the last, though not least, 
monstrosity of that horrid, unaccountable, 
unfathomable revolution. I humbly pray 
that the Almighty may go forth weth the 
combined fleets and armies, and that the 


predatory army of Buonaparté (and such 
I may infer they are, from their general's 
address), may be cut in pieces, and not one 
man saved to tell the tale in Paris; that 
the armament (of transports) may be 
wholly destroyed, and that there be not a 
wreck left behind. 

The House then resolved itself into 
the committee, in which it was resolved, 
nem. con. * That the annual sum of 2,000/. 
be granted to his majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund, to commence from 
the Ist day of August 1798, and be 
settled in the most beneficial manner 
upon the present Jord Nelson, and the 
two next succeeding Heirs Male of the 
Body of the said lord Nelson, to whom 
the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
of Burnham Thorpe, in the county of 
Norfolk, shall descend.” 


Navy Estimates.] Nov. 26. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, lord Arden moved, ‘ That it 
is the opinion of this committee, that 
120,000 men be employed for the sea ser- 
vice, for the year 1799, including 20,000 
marines.” 

After a short conversation, the Resolu- 
tion was agreed to. : 


Nov. 27. The Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Supply being reported, 

Sir John Sinclatr said, he hesitated not 
to declare his full conviction, that 110,000 
was the utmost extent to which we could 
possibly go with any attention to pro- 
priety. The principal grounds on which 
he rested his opinion, were, the ruined 
state of the French navy: the skill and 
spirit uniformly displayed by our own; 
the assistance we were likely toreceive from 
Russia, Turkish, Portuguese, and Neapoli- 
tan auxiliaries, not forgetting the new mari- 
time power that was rising in America, 
and the aid which, acoorting to report, 
we were to receive from Sweden and Den- 
mark ; the inoccupation of a vast number 
of our ships undergoing repairs or rotting 
in harbours ; the necessity of public eco- 
nomy; and the prudence of a gradual dis- 
bandment of our soldiers and sailors, and 
leaving hands sufficient for the purposes 
of agriculture and commerce. a 

General Tarleton wished the House not. 
to mistake what were the sentiments of 
gentlemen on his side of the House, res- 
pecting the importance of the navy to the 
country. He could assure them that not 
one of his hon. friends entertained the 
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seme sentiments on that subject, as the 
hon. baronet. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army Es- 
timates.] Nov. 30. The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 

The Secretary at War moved the order 
of the day, to consider farther of a supply 
which being read, the House resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) pro- 
ceeded to open the army estimates. The 
difference between this and the last year 
would, he said, be something more than 
one million. The objects which had 
created this difference were the supple- 
mentary militia, the provisional cavalry, 
the volunteer corps, and barracks. The 
estimates for 1797 amounted to 6,900,000/. 
Those of the following year were voted 
at two different times. The first sum 
(5,900,000/.) would have answered for 
the charges of the last year, were it 
not that other objects, not expected at 
the time the estimates were made, arose 
out of the situation of affairs that after- 
wards took place. The charges attendant 
upon those new arrangements, added 
to those already estimated for the year 
ending 1798, amounted in the whole to 
8,305,923/, Besides these increased, es- 
tablishmente, which were ta be kept up i 
for the ensuing year, there were some vo- - 
lunteer corps that. had not been ard 
out till the present time, and others that ' 
hiad considerably increased since the last | 
estimate: on this account the estimate , 
for the ensuing year would amount to j 
somewhat more han 9 millions. There | 
was one circumstance which had swelled | 
the estimate of 1798 above that of the pre- 
ceding year, and that was the augmenta-. 
tion of pay to the army ; and, he appre- 
hended, that wag an increase which must 
continue. He declined entering into any 
arguments upon the necessity of it, be- 
cause the subject had been amply dis- 
cussed when it was first under the consi- 
deration of parliament. The might hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving his first 
resolution, * That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that a sumber of Jand forces, 
including 5760 invalids, not exceeding 
52,051 effective men, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, officers, be employed 
for the year 1799.” 

Mr. Tverney declared, that. the public 
had.a right to say that the secretary at 
war had deluded them; for, last year, the 
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daager of invasion operated upon the pub- 
lic miad, and ab of the apenas aa 
incurred to provide against that calamity. 
Now, the skill ang valour of our gallant 
officers and the steadiness of our men, had. 
removed all fear with regard to invasion ; 
and yet ministers held gut no hope of any 
retrenchment. He should not vote upon 
any of the resolutions of that night, nor 
should he deliver, in detajl, his sentiments 
upon them. He would anly notice the 
speech of the secretary at war, as far as it 
regarded the subject ofeconomy. He was 
sure there was not a man who rd him, 
who did not think there ought to be the 
severest economy in every part of the 
state. But while he said this, he was one 
of the last men in the country who would 
wish, by an ill-judged notion of saving, to 
damp the ardour of the people of this 
cquntry. He wished, not only that their 
farce should be respectable, but that they 
might be made to stand in a proud and 
menacing attitude against the enemy. He 
would add, although by so doing he ha- 
garded some reproach out of doors, that 
it, wag not in the aglaries of public offices 
that he wished to see a general reduction, 
for he wag persuaded, that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they were not overpaid. 

Mr. Pitt gaid, he. was inclined. never to. 
oppose econqmy where it was consistent 
with the due performance of public duty ; 
but he would not lose sight of the senti- 
ment which had heen so properly ex- 
pressed by the hon. gentleman opposite. 
That hon. gentleman had said, that this 
country should be put in a powerful and 
menacing attitude towards the enemy. 
But then he said that we had not the full 
advantage of our. successes—successes 
which were felt, and enjoyed by this coua- 
try, while every other nation in the world. 
beheld with astonishment and admiration 
the repeated exertions which produced 
them. It, seemed; that. we were to forege 
every idea of ap invasion of this country ; 
and therefore. we had an opportunity of 
attending tq minute economy. He hoped 
the committee would not be so unmanly 
as to give way to that idpa; he said un- 
manly, for he knew of nothing more. un- 
manly than ta catch at success, and to 
neglect all future exertiqn as unnecessary. 
Undoubtedly nothing could excel the 
splendor of our successes: they would in 
former times, and under former circum- 
stances, have terminated any contest ; but, 
what successes, what triumphs, what glory 
of her enemy ae affect the disposition 
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of that nation whose rulers counted as no- 
thing the interest, the treasure, or even 
the blood of their subjects? Therefore, 
with the best wishes for economy, he 
could not consent to carry it farther than 
it could be accompanied by prudence. 
We had yet to deal with an enemy of 
whom it might be said, that they were 
not limited by rules of law, or justice, or 
prudence, or by any of the maxims which 
governed the policy of those states which 
were called regular monarchies; for they 
had hitherto been totally uncontrolled 
by remorse, compunction, prudence, or 
humanity. They had shown a readiness 
to hazard their own existence for the bare 
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chance of destroying this country, or in- 
deed of overturning the liberty of other 
nations. But, although they were at pre- 
sent discomfited in their scheme at the 
Nile, they might not have given up all 
ideas of invading this country ; and should 
they entertain such an idea, how wild and 
chimerical it might be, it would gain 
ground in their minds, if they saw this 
country, day after day, weakening that 
force, which, while it was kept entire, 
would remain invulnerable. He was there- 
fore most clearly of opinion, that we 
should increase, instead of lessening our 
efforts. 
The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
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